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ing^n.  always  v • \ ^ gA 

disaster  yiy.  it  • wan 

ylatdiai  fa*t  Pi**#?  ®*‘  v : O $ *V 

all  flie^  atid  ftmn/  sari- •;  V '/  'X,;.  \ %*Jf 

«u^.:.^tiicr  ^ 

;k$i&)h‘  lie  O 

Bv-d,  the  eaptain  declared 

": .|itv  ■ '^vn«.  . t6is--;- '.belie?#-.  ■'• . .- 

li&jf  tlk  00X  ]vpa$  ytfizfiii?  haunted.  b| 

‘Ihomted,  did  they • nay  !”  «;r}ed  mf$  the  x " | * S | *. 

t'Vcwr  $f  tjm  rhesi-  A*  Yovi  would  «wr*  ..  Stri-pt-. . t&Q  i 

ti\m%r  «av  H Routed  $jf,  . '] 

but  >w  what  ||  in  p B r o o d w ^ ; 

Thc^e  words  were  utbiwedwitl)  such  a upon  the  rig’w  • . 

;^?imtilar  i)^p  - idh$t;;: :tl^y  .^apMu • ' .Wjte  barui/Hidi^  *0  *\ 

fsi>xi^fe  of  a , v<r-' that  tfo  lloUw  ' yi 

fot\  *'  I don't  .'jv-*c  \ \ ) «u-  what  r*  in  it  •toigl.it  h<*  j\.  *h 

fled  I fk'is'i  vrmii  tv.  Rut  f he  sooner  But  kE-idih  d 

y*>u  get  it  mu  uf  my  ski p,  the  hettrr  1 % the  fun 

>hnil  hr  plonwdA  jhiU  it  was 

" And  so  shall  lM*  s*jv^  ehv  ‘two^er,  pninP'd  white  and 

M-.a.ud  'there  av/‘  are  of  a like  mi  mi  ^ ^Tife::.^'^-':' '.  '00y 

with  the  uthek" 

;:  It  „\vh*'  eix  ufidricik 
&mI  dark  n*  pitph. 
when  the  earfienti!^ 

• (■■■III.., ,., . __ 

Rut.  now  the  que^timi  arose  as  in  huw  with  TwUf^icitit 

the  ehe.st  Was  to  he  taker  aw>»y  fW  tdJmw  to  help  him 
lit  th>u  \\oi\t  therp  yt$b  uM  a Miigle  gut  tlK*  ^hf^t  out  of; the  cabin  dud  ytyrt- 
V*hd  oh <»ot  the.  do<;k  exeiqj?  ^ Whtehman  ed  it  urn>u  tluh  ferrthe  j"*irnr^  wlneli 
#|fhi  if  W' no  (on  le«.  At;  tVi^  ynueTHre  .hfoughi.  such  pame  aud  terror  into  t)»r«‘v 
eaptntn  halted  llrnt  the  t{uiofc  &0u^rftoftl^  Thp  \vm  fttlUng 

our^nt^r  wak  Wt{ll " 4^nard,  etasydetlnd:  faster  tltau  ever,  upd  the  dari>witer  led 
&;>wu‘  prepay thjiN»  «‘->r.  f-he  oj'xjrdrtu:  <*f  the  the  -pro.**  ^ mn  with  a hmthom  to  light 
]i«tche$  upon  the  morrm^  Ife  ' opiue'd  • .the  way  through  the  obseurity.  'Hie 
that  if  that  worthy' were  paid  well  enon^))  ehesr  itsi  lf  wa-.  vf  the  *iz<:  and  >luqie 
for  im  JWtiWff  he  would  Aet?  to  It  ihat  t ire-  arid  ^ery  iigiirly  vf  die  weight,  ./t  a i*  ■»•!- 
eonV^yed  to  it*  dedinatlQn-.  ed  ydifin,  sv  tlidt  tiw  e.ort^u  had  nutoh 
,Ve<irdi}udy.  t ho  'eantfpler  .wits  sum-  the  appua ranee  of  «.  yrnali  ffm-oMl  ;v>  U. 
n 10*1  red,  and  aftei  a great  deal  of  eon-  \vende»i  its:  way  fhr/iugh  the'  dark  an«l 
rention  a hargaiu  was  ryt ruekr  at  wlridb  divert Ovl  $hed.  of  f he  rfcyk,  and  hu  to  tike 
th^‘ agnad  to  eoii^ey^ ■ the  client  ^tre^t  ; ” -- •'  - *- 

^'s  is  dost  iiun ion.  upon  the  paymydt  of  AU  . tveid  well  until  the  «wu>  ^ and 
a doilar  iio\yn  in  hand  and  dnoi|a^  fhtdr  gnhl?*  ijiof  rfayh^d  the  nunier  0 
/Udiar  to  he  given  when  the  box.  Wus  V;,  t-^r  S{  rr.«o.  and.  hail  eo'me  u rid  hr  .She' 
safely  delivered,  bghr  of  a h.unp  tlial.  overhmnr  thr:. • 

As  the  pa^KUithr  ^hfitirl  no  ttVdry  read  ava.y  t >f ; iy  . Tjphh;  y-y^etly  at. 

1 jrfi  Qte<^k  Mr  Sanscrit,,  he  futdW.  ifu^  Tbb  At  ltKvk  Ofkt : .■;'it>.' 

commit  ?c;  tneoiitry  (with  the  name  of  the  how  pursued  the  elicsi  from  the  b»  o>.- 

and  his  oddrwrs  to  o Iddo  iiing  <»f  it.s  jieregjrhiaum.es-  ovfre'*«-k  ihow 

u-hde.;  how»wer,  bo  had  tliOrmmhly  moy  . wSio  now  earried  it-  U|r  of  the 

teri'd  tlifyluet  fimt^ ^ the  tusw  of  tho  owfeur  {jeTtrerx  Ti^jp perdue  tp 
of  ,1K  Wo»  Jedediah  Stout;  that  flip  tdwt  -o^yitx*Tjid»lj?'a  by -two  nr 

ch&*{  it^olf  v»*os  to  be  delivered  at  m eertaih  of'  sjtiow-  lie  ^tva^  prfMupir^ied 
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v i < \1 emly  f< ? r ; jv a r«i.  A > h is  foot h old  s I i i ] 
away  from  .beneath  him  h&  dropped  his 
end  of  the  chest,  and  as  he  fell  his 
stomach  struck  so  violently  against  the 
corner  of  the  box  that  the  breath  was 
driven  entirely  out  of  his  body,  so  that 
he  could  neither  swear  nor  make  any 
outcry  whatever. 

At  first,  terrified  hv  his  silence,  the 
others  of  the  party  thought  that  the  fel- 
low had  been  fatally  hurt;  but  he  pres- 
ently far  recovered  himself  that  he 
was  able  to  express,  though  in  a feeble 
voice,  his  eternal  condemnation  of  the 
sheet  of  ice  that,  had  caused  his  fall,  of 
the  chest,  of  its  owner,  and  of  everything 
concerning  it.  Nor  would  he  consent  to 
go  a single  step  farther  until  he  had 
been  refreshed  at  the  bar  of  the  dram 
shop  in  front  of  which  the  late  accident 
laid  overtaken  him,  and  into  which  his 
rninpaninns  now  supported  him  with  a 
ready  alacrity. 

Now  the  carpenter  of  the  (rdotl  - 
mar  Utiit)  had  an  excessive  liking  for 
strong  waters.  In  the  present  instance 
he  discovered  the  rum  of  the  “ , Shovel 
and  Tongs/’  as  the  pothouse  was  called, 
to  he  so  uncommonly  excellent  that  he 
could  deny  neither  himself  nor  his  fel- 
lows repeated  li  hat  ions  of  tie  • same,  made 
very  stiff  and  hot.  As  a consequence, 
when  the  party  left  the  rum  shop  and 
plunged  once  more  into  the  snowy  night, 
our  carpenter  found  that  he  was  no! 
only  not  at  all  sure  where  Van  Oort- 


lahdf  Street  was,  ^ 

hut.  that  he  did  nut  \ 

very  greatly  care. 

Nevertheless,  directed  by  a certain 
vague  and  obscure  sense  of  duty,  he  plod- 
ded forward,  swinging  his  I an  thorn  and 
followed  by  his  laboring  assistants,  until, 
after  a considerable  while,  he  came  to  a 
broad  highway  crossed  by  another  street 
which  ho  opined  must  be  the  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Van  Cortlandt  Street. 

The  bearers  of  the  chest  demurred  that 
the  one  street  was  not  Van  Cortlandt 
Street  at  all,  and  that  the  other  was  not 
Broadway.  But  the  yarpenter  was  very 
positive  that  if  these  were  not  the  streets 
to  which  he  bad  be<n  directed;  they  ought 
to  he.  Me  was  further  reassured  in  his 
conclusions  by  the  extraordinary  co- 
incidence that  there  was  a second  house 
upon  the  right-band  side  of  the  way.  just 
as  five  owner  of  the  chest  had  told  him 
there  would  he;  and  though  the  house  to 
which  he  called  attention  was  a red -brick 
building,  not  a white  house,  such  as  his 
employer  had  described,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  that  the  color  could  be 
a matter*  of  importance,  since  one  house 
was  as  gurrrl  us  another  any  day  of  the 
wo'k.  Morcoyor,  the  house*  upon  which 
he  had  fixed  afc  the  proper  destination 
of  the  chest  had  shutters  which  he  opined 
ntigbt  bo  giTMi  if  s<t-u  by  daylight. 

All  this  being  Settled  to  his  entire 
satisfaction.  the  carpenter  ascended  the 
sloop  of  the  house  he  had  chosen  and 
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the  gentleman  of  the  house,  and  that  he, 
the  bearer,  had  been  promised  a dollar 
for  bringing  it  thither. 

The  Italy  assured  the  speaker  that  he 
was  drunk,  and  that  site  would  hot  give 
him  a e»>pj>or(  and  that  she  desired  that 
the  chest  should  be  taken  immediately 
away  to  the  place  where  it  belonged.  To 
this  the  other  voice  responded  with  great 
exuberance  of  manner,  calling  upon  his 


beat  a thunderous  tattoo  with  the  knocker 
upon  the  door. 

now  TIIE  REVEREND  YMKSKZm  DOOLITTLE 
received  an  t nrxfectkd  Christmas  box 

The  Rev.  .Ebenezor  Doolittle  was  a shy 
and  retiring  man  of  an  amende  constitu- 
tion and  very  subject  to  colds  in  damp 
weather.  He  had  married  a buxom  and 
stirring  wife,  who  shared  neither  his 
shyness  and  timidity  nor  his  feeble 
health/ but  wbo  was  of  a robustious  build 
both  mentally  and  physically.  Indeed, 
it  was  a wonder  to  many  of  their  friends 
how  the  reverend  gentleman  ever  plucked 
lip  courage  to  pay  his  addresses  to  so 
bustling  a lady.  That  he  must  have  done 
so,  however,  was  evident  in  itself,  since 
she  was  now  the  companion  of  his  bed 
and  board. 

Upon  the  particular  evening  of  which 
this  history  has  to  deal  out  worthy  divine 
was  sitting  in  his  study  composing  the 
latter  sections  of  fin  extremely  long  and. 
to  him,  very  interesting  sermon  of  thanks- 
giving. which  lie  proposed  to  deliver  upon 
the  morrow.  From  a mood  of  profound 
analytical  thought  he  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  the  tremendous  detonations 
of  the  knocker  beaten  violently  upon  tho 
front  door. 

Immediately  after  this  he  heard  his  wife 
pass  along  the  hallway,  then  he  heard 
her  open  the  door,  and  then  a man’s 
voice,  very  gruff  and  hoarse,  saying 
something  concerning  a certain  chest 
or  box. 

Then  there  came  the  sound  of  shuffling 
and  scuffling  as  of  the  feet  of  men  car- 
rying: a burden,  m id  then  the  thump  as 
of  a heavy  weight  deposited  upon  the 
floor  of  the  entry. 

By  tills  time  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's furiosity  had  led  him  to  quit 
his  easy  chair  and  his  sermon,  and  he 
was  now  standing  at  the  floor,  which  lie 
held  ajar. 

From  where  he  stood  he  could  hear 
that  a loud  altercation  of  voices  was 
sounding  in  the  hall  below,  and  from  the 
interlocution  ho  could  gather  that  a case 
or  box  of  some  sort  had  been  brought 
thither  by  mistake*  that  his  wife  insisted 
that  it  should  be  taken  away  again,  and 
that  the  chief  of  the  bearers  (who  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a condition  of  partial 
inebriety)  protested  that  it  belonged  to 


Th.e  Revlrend  Earn/t*  Doolittle 
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house  so  lately  rfte  hf  iuuek 

anise  ufcv!  uproruv  the  fferi.  Ebeimatbr 
became  aware  th«i  dpi  wiffewas  ffedtibft 
tipon  him  to  yomo  ydfevftv-  a i >♦  i what 

it  wns-  that  Jjisu)  been  left  in  the  ludlway. 

TJfrBecn^tu^  from  his  snhKum.  in  reply: 

to  iVi iV  vi<  mend,  \}\r  i wrirni  gentleman 

long  eoffinlikn  ehc-t.  stand- 
fim  in  r!n-  very  midst  of  the  floor  and 
illij mau> u caudle  which  kW  lady 
lie  Id  in  her  hand. 

" fVyr  s< said  elie.  u wliat  (he 
druiiht  /i  wretches;  have  left  here  T 

Tin-'  reverend  gentlennm .exa mined  the 
liks :;very  eHrefnlly  for  a while,  find  final- 
ly. !mvi.vi>z  romde  d a'  'pomdufdpn*  opined 
rlnvt  it  xm  >t  have  been  left  there  by 
mistake.  .To  this  the  Indy  replied  with 
oousideridd*-  an-  llfiry  Unit  she  could  have 
irue<M<(  Ijjjif  without  being  prmipte,;!. 
Tie*  fie>,  Khnnezor  then  smrimM.-d  that 
maybe'  the  true  owner  of  the  chest 
* on  Id  be  discovered  by  f>ioais%  of  the 
nddre^  iiptfix  thfebbyd  whewuipon  she  re-; 
fifed  that  if  dm  emdd  make  anylhiag' 
o?  ph  lenne.  on  (hr  lid  he  whs  h groat 
deed;  TKiU;*  ]dttellfg>ftnt  tliitt  3h<^ 

rphn  thfe.  fhe  riiAerciid  gentleman 
djiMik  h.fe  head,  for  there  w;^  no  ot her 
inscription  limn  the  one  wort l /■■"  Konafe' 
nod  0 few  uniiiteiligildo  Words  iri  a .i<>r- 
rigu  h>  I orange.  A -urvhnrev  represent’. 

‘hfei  two  - ..adia.cTit  mroW  juexved  by  ?o» 
ikn'few  hitfi  veyed  no  $tgm  Heatiee  whafetfe 
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mumetit;  and  yat  it  Apfwir^4  to  him  to 
i}  porU/ntbiisly  long  time  that  ho  stood 
there  looking; -upon  tlu'vlifele.ss  fuv  that 
*a\  >o  rdo.se  he»a*ufh  i he  k.miHdps  of  his 
hand.  Then  In:  was  suddenly  ftfet  .starts 
lingly  fetehed  Uj  himself  by  a siippr^^i 
feu I ' smorfyfed  shriek  front  hi?  wife,  the 
fl  m*>-  nl/UO'rHiir  of  the  ‘Viiidipst  ii‘k*  ujwri-  the 
1 ealm  ami  Ku  m iter  and  perfect  darkness1 

of  nblmoil  -m  -tlfe  flame  ytm  Wtin- 
ih  the  fal)  of  flit  lapelr, 

Xu  thi?  da  rUnes*  the-  Her,  Eb^ne^ 
stood  -with ' sh wider- 

» ing  ami  pftlsjM 
limbs,  hi*  Train  i*$r 
pamling  like,  a hi]b- 
hloi  ami  his  ear- 
drum* H\  ngiug  a? 
with  n high  4tid 
VdbriitvvVg  point  of 

^«mlv/  v,  p , \ • 

IU  hmrA,;  ''m 

1 1>  oft  gb  remotely; 
the  babbling  of  hp* 
*v  \$0  vx»i  ee  beseech - 
ing  him  not  h*  wake 
a try  ilmse  .r  JS  hi  i tv 
say  '4;  wordT.  Not;  To 
let  any  body  kuuw 
what  bail  Jmppeimd ! 

* - • • on  ■/,»•!■ ! Be  still.  v.h*] 

don't  >i>  e wordr*  ^lip.  saylngy 

'V--  j .or  it  up  5 Cover  it  up! 

lV*}Xt  h < ^fep:;^-eryiiht?  hear  any  thing  !M 
f : • ■ •* '!*y  gentlpmaie  bmi  nail- 

fe  - od  upon ivi  Kpeuk*  he  could  up  more 
have  done.  %i  o{  the  moment  tluui 
l>jfty^d  himself  m>  into 
the:  air*  •■  *f  &b$y  where  yon  arel'v  bab- 
bled the  lad\\  " Stay  where .you-.; <m\  and 
I'll  fete]]  a otindle,  We  must  :put 
hack  agaiiu  Eheneier;  wfr 
lid  Hulk  mi  the  V^dltK- 

n For  the  low  of  Ifepvbn  !'*  rife)  the 
aoed  d“Utini‘\  in  ft  hnftHEftml  o?’oak>n>' 

' voice.  *'  do*.ff  leave  me  here  ;b«4ie.M 

“■1  niosi  il *'  >•  lu * -piM.  **  T djua  lm*1  a 

diirfe  I. ‘Will  be /but  ft  moiinml . trod  f vfilt' 

In*  hn.i-k .again  dmvtly/'  And  thriewbh 
sbk  was  goufv  lonyi  tiler  him.  kr  fkee  Ute 
fefrote  alone  in  the  dark. 

Win  n rdti  returned  with  the*  lighted 
pni elle  tli.o  roplftped  (hr*;  lid  * »f  tin'  ete^t 
and  * a t * W< :J I « t > I .« > W'li ¥ the  pi .n ■ j pit r^rni 
usiTig  ihpA:  mn^ulur  hirer'  thiul  he  hud' 

•'V*  f *ia,ir  If,  id)  h!>  life  to  make  \,\  - V 

fasi  and  The  sweat  huojr  upon 


Tlip  DatdiHlrt  ^ 

>;/  rued  into  ft  Rtoueh  Tpr  dinx-tly  be 
neath  the  pad  edn'ch  he  . -now 
.’ ft i j ' hnf  }i/ihcf  lie  befeW 
\ybhe  dead  fare  a}  a head  severed  fr«hji 
the  trunk  to  yvhi^U  it  had  oiH*e  Hdougedh 
ftnd  wfjieh  now  lay  jn  tb^  rotHp  alfeg:; 
■vUb  it.  The  dead 

erdihi/>r>nntfe  dljp  :,  y.\/.  ^ 

mirmUul  by  .r !}«•'•  light 

or  the  eaadhy  x^as 

that  of  a povtiy  gen-  , 

I lermrn  — at»fftiivutiy  J$&  ' \ ^ > 

a roerefnmi  of  lhc  ifl  ^ yV 
herter-  sort.  The  I -: 
up'f.iio*  part  id.  the 
body,  diselossed  by 

eott«m-nr,nT  -how- 


tMm>  uosyu  ueo^  th^ 
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his.ferow  }v  gi'r&t.  i*ad*.  and,  al]  thu  while  . I hat  ha  \vu>  greatly  to  little 

lie  Winked,  hi*  wife’  'stood  sunk.,  .in  jpror  .supper  parties  of  hip  own  &exf  whore 
fotuiil  and  sllyu  t thnugHte  /d"  •;  exbija rating  . libati/ins  xbultf  he  free- 

' • jS.tul^TO.U-  ' • urVmsai  herself  and  ly  *j&WK, '.  tobacco-  srirtkdd;  nnd('  at»ii^- 

s^'fe'vl^r’.;'harij  upon  her  Up  “Mx  dug  suj*ed*Tes-  .r^oityd  witbout  &n£  d£ 

iU»nr  fv$Jb£  eriot],  fl  *moko  it  aH!;  The  the  viisiigfwable  limitations  to  hilarity 
tiling  muM-;  belong  t*>  Hr  Singg  next  door,  upon  which  the  presence  r»f  the  other 
1 he  WivirliJV'  who  Mdmd  it  hither  most  and  gejitkr  sox  is  -o  apt  to  act  as 
k"  hiMly-vSiinirhi'rs  and  lum*  mistook  our  n cheek, 

hoilse  $<>T hMd^tJ4  fid  it;  hut>  bti^h  left  here*  T'pnii  the Christ tmrk  eye  of  which  this 
instead  o/.d hor*-"  treats,  our  nnclieo  had  been  in* 

” i>  m ‘.  iuy  ^p^r/i  Saul  the  parson,  dulging  in  sneh  an  evening  of  social 
u suppose  it  shmddn'i  lie  Ids  any  more  pk-hsure  as  that,  just  described.,  and 
than  ours 7 ‘ iym\  about  the  hour  of  midnight,  was 

4i  Well.*'  said,  lie-  iadv>  *s  well  lei,  he  taking  on  smeeriain  way  hnmetvarrl 
That  fly  st iek  in  the-  huHpr  !..  In  any  ease  with  ii  party  of  three  other  . geo  Me- 
lt is  as  likely  to  behuur  in  him  as.  do  ' trier*,-  MI  o.f  whom  were  fully  yi-  /dated 
anybody  else,  and.  he  knows  more  about  as  himself. 

disposing  of  sueh  things  Mom  we  do.  Tie  in. c y hilled  lev  the  bitter  wind  which 

It  would  make/'  said  sh«'<  ** % oet  t p#  them,  this  merry  party  of 

edHeU  aMnUtvipS  * v f,V/>  dy^rc  of  a timid  to  tukr  u 

i\  wtf*  not  rvoutv  stop*  i-  dm deepV,  M Pi  Partin-  oup  ore  rhev  sep>mo 
dAor,  and  by  Vmftn  n^un  Vt  *bher  He  ;<Jd  fur  |§|  mghh  ami  whb  that  micm 
pardon  and  his  \v it.  made  shift  »•:..  (ban:  •bev  i*n«>  and-  *d!  entered  the  doctor  s 

oiol  pusll  the  r-lM-sl  so  1 1 * r ‘through  ilie  bovine  lugtuher. 

enow  (whieh  v.as  now  seem-a!  j.ndie.,  *'\  rtfudle  Inivned  dimlv  upon  a eou- 
deep),  to  tilt  it  up  upon  the  door  slor.p,.  -ole-iable  al  Ihe  end  m rhf  lodh  bur  its 
o,  knock  up.m  the  ki.u.  W,  and  thou  m f}’* bin  light  w«*.  pUbo ipsufemui.  to  -n, 
go  ;:ova>  and  1 eivr  thefr  burden  where  able  mi.r  domer  ifi  id-  jur^.r  eomhtiorr 
H Wftsi.  " tu  s.-e  diet  a lArire  end  e-jnfbfcm^-objeet 

stood  nitnpyf  dm*«Hlv  in  i-hv  rrnth  of 

sn  iAv  AXi.  1 1 is  narvns  | u^mtoa  A-ovdino^.  upon  leading  tim  way  into 
tvmu  Tin:  Mi\?TiMvns  i ii&i-  the  jiou.se.  h<V  fe*d.  ^uddtmlv  etteoun- 
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!.»0  v'y^f.  i»:o  r k'^i  I tfe  oa mji  ‘ 1 J:  » f : < •,  o^jVcjj 
\Vwt/p*  Vr Ttir *&£»■  uWrrk  \v<&  * • • C;p 

-o.  t. r,'  >?"<  '■':■•■  • ■'';• 

Jr/  ;:?£m  • *.  ••"  ; •■,  • S.;..  * , .i 

tr  Wu^i  »y  1 h *s  t . *.-iM  '';•  >1*1$  » '!  >.YH-s  \ i 

virJuxiT" .:  v Vih  ( : jy  jj  < • 

M-  • ■ • i.  ; f . . 

i U •-•  ' -:*■>  » , e : » ' • ' ; '.  • •7  ' 

!■  Wm&fr  < i C.:*li>, '\  J $ 1 #)*•  / /It  ; * , hi$*  ■ . ij^./i ! 

v.'ljf:  h|,  h.V  UiW'  ■ <(' V wv • ; • ‘ t }:. 

Till  • . } iJff&itZ  M*\y  ■ : 

tttUtvrf  rf$£e 

r^>;u|TN,  _ fk.ofe ’ iv.  >• 

hill  >£-  }W*rf'rH>viik ivol'v.-,-.  /it 

.1 

• ' i'u-vy 

mjstiaK  "ivv  i»-* * VV  '^'!  . ‘••*r 

o 'vr*vivli.v  v wix^M 


■ \s t )i.‘  -im.'k  iluU  o;i  r 

haJ  ro'o.'i v«h|.  thin,  it  ‘V,-  ^OnU 

i r j>  i kf  i full  s.fntUa^r \*if-  the  purty  ^hpchllJ 

'if' Vfe” “ 1 

, . ‘ o |.r  l.jlkou  violpMTly  UHWI-’il,  rtilJ 

Un‘i  •■  la*  ^{i-Mik!  pt*«sr?irl,v  • lttvvo 

b reii til  c» f : fi it  a 

• ’ • i • . . < \’  it)  SUJ>l)Hli  JiMil  iir  si’OiiM  I‘«‘V- 

’ o,»:  Dwoy 

Th*  . rf  Urmicl^v  mw  with 

> u oil  ft  h»?a rty  ftees>ixiwi)C&  l.\v  aU  that 
r 'v  kvsft«n!iy  ?u]joiinv  <l  in  i\  l»utJy 

^ <i,  [)w  Mri^hhi.r.u-  .1)  nifiU-VM-MU, 

i tv  tilyy  i*:irt  .>J;  :n  irrrl.v  nf  1 J i : 1 1 
HB  hvkirntiUif  1»oV’*».vpj;o  (JuU  hi  a 
-;  -■l.'H  f j iior  tir  T o>  ro  n-‘f  rol.v 

98%  « .)  ht  H*  f :» i r h-vof  ui  .n »« * » » i ;j  1 

^Hb  ^juaniirii^ , hut  wit" 

|HHl^  v.AipJ  ;„i | i » * v o ih  T’hry 

Hpll^  m§  ttiry  roiihl ; JjsolHS 

ii.r  ;hl\  (‘Ururo  ioo)  £it4f  if'- 

i a] Ion  fhi.Tu  u'Jlh  -ruur  tlo^tro 
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; „•  * v !xaf  ho  might  cruoy  box  whirft.  they 

M .ll  swriv.  ssrm  Tur  .vxrt'N/S  of  the 

^jSKHf  JJld  .4'ft'cob  Va/i  Kk-ok*  lios.so  wu?,  a 

t>«  ;1.  k*o,  of: i.y  hrkk  il\vi-ilifivr,  so  hu<re 
that  if  miyiu  rMsil.v  liovo  1 o» .J  n <>»m- 
-*  rfbjorybk  fuiolly  v,  irb  p.o  fvot 

• bijrt  winch  TiOilfvinoii  oniy  • u 

f”}  \,.  ' ! % vamij.r  >m<t  vn:\\y.  ui'vh  wlp*  wy?  in* 

j§o  ‘ Wknl.  r.iol  j\  tukii-invwu  sinrv«'lt nis  nmol 

- flfH  work, 

:Bo)uk  awuke.tic4  hf  mjiMlc  of  f|j<* 

<l t Vfc) u] m4**  (-Hi r donior  by  t 1-m  oM r-o  *>>?* Si&t  Ik ?J tin£j of  t h* ’ 

tlmr  ho  tool  iiiv  nothm  limy  tho  rhs>t  <Wt  - knoclw  tiffen  tfot*  .‘(or  i.y  our 
Ji^iG ■;cbuit>,.T»it<;>: (bv  Ityifcai*.  ritri  ho  r*:nu4i*  fecetious  inetlipo  nn.j  hi*,  ♦'oiumtuioi^, 
mri'k  nut  without  br;0,  f 1 10  SU^-W-t  imi  alH  having  hf.*aH  llii;  ir  tjhrtt 

Ilf  one  o/  iiii1  pr.m  tjiiri  s.mvw  (rb  tnl  hjn]  a ( lirM  low--.  1-»n  G.o«1  Uit  o fYt<>hy»{  i-.r 
>.w»r  it  io  lino  p way  of  | Chri^uM-  h«)o.  |.«  know  n.fk  what  . 0*  think  -t'  it 
Luft,  Hr  }>!**rkiinh-fj  vytfil  k n^r  that  ioi5.  £ f tovn.  that  ||pg  Uv^v x wa>  bring 

ho  ha«l  n.»‘  h rniyir  >o  OMOin^h.'o  oh-  ohpv^j  i,p.-o  hior 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  CHEST 


Tv*  thi>  oopjeetuiyr.  howi*vex>  be  could  .JviYi>,  fo  >fe  » 
not  rest  entirely  vi-ivy,  for  ho  emii.l  not  ■ •-.*  •'  $ 

but  j^reeive  'that  ihe  late  di*J.hrber.A  0 ]<u|,  nfj  i^k  vin 

jpg  n '(->-<•  1 f m yi  left  behind  them  in  Their 
d«sp:t rtu re  sonnet! *. i }}£  1 a r ire  :♦  lid  hi \ Iky  t) vat . fol*  yfoyyc  .j  ini 
Mj«*d  the  40rJt  *toop  ;*'■  ' A A»*£}%>A  les 

Arbour  ft  wrmdmible  euno*iiy  ns  o>  5 ■ ••  U\X?\ 

the  of  fbe  ohjeet,  which  he  could  ' Wh  prmifo  .g«fi 

only  dimly  heboid  from  the  ete  voter]  ${ifM  #jr  i}u  r&fl 

ho  withy  **&  S<<  yihiji  <i< 

y feeti  1 he*  £ lifted * :.  btes?  t%f  >p 

% in/  hi*  ft  I $$  > bur  I * t j 

'] e** ' t£t)$.' ^tOCrkfog  V iFWOit*!'  forth  with  .evV*b>f  ur*U5*t<«a 
hrto  vls  jtcr  what  it  to  u?y<u  .vml  ei 
v»?js  that  had.  \«'<M\  rhijr:  •mysteriously  H/  ’•’ 
f!.‘lrohoi J ro  him  Ui  Ho  dead  ef  the'H'ighk  Hi.*  Te  $$ 

I |KOr  jrlte  tifodfog  .MihottT  he  found  'fo  rrfotfoY,  n.ud. 
hiy  pretty  h joee*  who  hstiotao  l>eett  dW  inform!  esfroh. 
t:ar)**d  t*v  Hr  h**;n? u-^  'u$||i  fhr  do ot*  oml  * • • • 
wb'K  haAing- rlM'^rd  fo*-  o?  din;  per  between  ' •':•'  • u.„  d;-  .:.. 
i*‘v  mi  .•*!,>  and  those  hrneiuh.  vxoeed-  ; wbieli  ho  M\i.  H‘ 
mefo  **ar uMu  vm  km«*  whof  the  nbdjdght  :'  ;ii  ' '• 
•^hdfory  foul  left  behind  fhao  upon  the  oVyn  •>  .>  -.  a o 
Shr  Vilgertc  veluuh<vre<}  to  hmghVmt;.;1H  A 

bet  uheje  the  ’hjiw  o tum  f'di 

^ 4*wr ' A^tit  in  lift.r  offer  rim  eh]  §c*>n-  W%ee  wtiEv  1 .v 
t lenjoti  'replied  wid-.ly-*'  ;etdHhig  '•l^r: ..’ bjfo  *f '■■):»>  ^ 
thi*  ftxet  ihitt  n pot  eh  work  1.^  &phpgi?>$\ 
fo*dj]uilr  xvo^  so  insufficient  a eostiitne  v< - * r.r  - jfi ■■•*,•»:• 
for  a:\i\h>4/*s-tv  ^0hn^''  lisdy  to  in  mrly  mh  i.tn 

tlV:1  Tfiithpr  <,(  Hie  liiglit,  thor  f|ie  ;VonJd 
\&t ?»*r  hiick  fo  )mt  b^?i  ogWi m .1] e wffifr  * 1 h 5 m>r- j f , i 

i-k!  that  if  be  bmi  bcjt  iv  bi*lj|f  kiiia 

tnofi^e  hU ' *wu  vf^rnbE  hove  ; 

UjiH  ijig  tb  ua?  rt-  p Hed  tc^  Pmc  i n v \ to  t i . a * 
to  ueeompiitiV  . hvm,  hr  if<noe<liy\M'!y  v{e-  V v Y 

^nileif  id o the'  t<>  fh^  haiiWuy  ;|«aveoifo  • 

I laving  set  }i}g  l i &i  JnipSri  be  v ■ .yV- 

F»r»;ny^ied  * artrl  ’ eit^-. ' ;v  •' 

Cld«rper'fihn  ;tir  4tH*n  pr6p<S^ngr 

hi.  fe«ilrf;  Jf  ;}'^^(r'ai4KgrrHl  him-  - 

*4ftf  thnf  mi  p:irty  xft  .:mUu^>r^  larked  -A.  ' 

wi i fo «\i<:  ^ \vi t h V*’  • 

of  ^n»iTwii?df^  (yr rrf  rii^dd  Jesi-. 
lli>f  proper]  pree^uirmiAy 
iii.^foutly  iTt^pafed  by  tfo« 
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pi  opinimfH  eoneeniiiiur  the  /fifths  i>  Fer  & irmanefty  or  ftsvry  \ 

jeers-  of  hi£  discourse,  1m  eouxtWHJded  htfc  di»i^udiiu<d , to  ft i < *vv»n\  but  $$  • - w 
meee  to  fetch  another  candle,  Oiling  bar  oud  /thought  he'  rtf  died  in  & 
that  he  thought  that  even  Vj<  r bruited  .in*,  and  quaking  voice  H\af  it  was 
t^Itigonoe  should  have-  informed  iwr  tliat  u Oakum  cried,  with  a 

M . was  impo/sihk  for  normal  human  eyes  it  rid  surprise,  *’  Why,  what  sli 
to  *ee  anything  in  total  darkness.  du  to  f > r i f « tr  you  a box  of  oaku 

* \V%en  the  young  lady  had  descended  tittle  of  Utght.  f'  T o this  he 
with  a f rush  fondle.  the  old  ■ gtmHemifo  that  the  ftps?  not  intended 

tum^d  a foore  pmieulVr  on  hnMv^a  tt&ant  for  f{U\w 

that  which  had  earned  hi*  overthrow.  It  the  sldp-clnoidicr,  Thmi  forlfoy 
was  a eoffinliky  chest  sup*  ?>cri bed  with  ilia-t  hi*:  tm saver  was  not  nlr<^ 
the  word  u Kotmc* " void  surchamed  with  qmi.h\  ho  added  that  lids  partic 
an  intake  of  two  emitunumi  circles  of  >#mn  rain^viiV  a jo^a^^'  I 
pierced  with  an  .'arrow.  was  what  Wits  halted  “ kmg*md 

Tire  foqtir*\v  aptvearane^  of  the  chest  {whig  used  ft >r  stopping  cracks 
wa*  bf  ipitwmd  & sort  that  be  wuftl  in  foa*ts  whme  they  liecairUr  suit 
no  w ise  eonemvo  wind  if  might . •"•mbain,  '.  they  sometimes  did,  and  split  < 
11^  fom*  ym^^Ved  >flmt  pcrlmp$  it  held  the  hegfo 

a fat  turkey  on d a birdie)  of  apples  scot  In  offering  thk  explanation 
as  o pfopitirthuy/ 'offering  hy  some  would-  that  his  power*  #d  mvenliou 
be  dwfowyr  of  fooney,  buf  from  this  he  ^tjfatyhpd  #lmd#li/;  beyond  thty 
dissented  with  immediato  asperity,  bid-  credibility: ; i:?td.  he  wv»s  pleas*  < 
ding  her  first  (if  all  fh  mind  her  o\vu  tMf  hte1  fcjhiry  apprdjrpiJ  to  be 
bue'i ness,  then.  to  fetch  him  n screw*1  copied  *k  to  Ids  hi*Vt\  who,  w 
dmfcjy  and  Hiialjy  fo  fox  to  ftfo  Jis$.  expressions  of  dkaifodip  fifon t 

Being;  at  last  alone  wit h • f Im  mysteri-  elfod  shindd  bftVy'  held  nothing 
on-  chesf  the  old  moneylender  addressed  terestiiig  than  oakum,  closed  hex 

end  t 

'then  ful tilled  the  v*£fy 

I a-lutc  reader  will  reel l.y 

rysje  f Up  dtmht  eoiieedu  J Aeob 

f ' -*  * f \i  iostriut  Ci e - Solon 

It  wa<  fully  ten  «i^ci' 

inimit.es  before  man ) 

I i**-  - tfg*  young  lady  cnnsVi 

vW  > heard  hitti  reus-  a 

eending  the  ^fuirs  hot  i 

oh  ;.  t * ; t ] [ j iy  ;tml  loci  1 

HBBy  | a rd  ^tep^ . d^  t h 

Mb&SP  TTqkiini.v  her  heck  U>  1}  v 

%jjSW(  room  dm>r  u» jvtr;_  onec 

- f a i ^ciu*‘diaCoy  .b.*r  a 

ihrougii  ihc.Waciv, 

! .do-rd ;wi>'  to  hour  *-f  * • l d daf  ih  .V:n 
wfon.  w*'ve  dlip  unardiao  pf  the 
Af  : nixoM  % haul 


l ^ FVNDS  vn- 

yfUkfos?  Bet^kgr  was  a you 
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wifli  extraordinary  ^agterness.  '•**• 1 inyv  oriels*  ss&x&n-  hands  \tere  m^kb 
^ will  he  very  gUvl  to  help  you  $b  ite  one  upon  the imbhr  ns  if  i#\  infinite 
:&wriry.  it  thither/*'  repose,  U \v)«  The  tigore  that  (lad 

Accordingly,  hd)|  a n hour  1 a tor,  the  brought  so  much  terror  into  the  three 
young*  l(t\vyer  and  his  tovv- found  . cheat ; • qm>t  household*  thir  .prm^liri#  night, 
lugged  the  inyslerieus  chest  through  the  The  living  skeleton  was  Mr, dvdcdmh 
ApW  to  the  formerV  house.  uud  tl W do-  Stout,  who  had  called  «u  Mr.  P*ek%  ohiee 
posited  it  in,  tlia  bad*  kitchen.  ; s *h(v  after  noon  before,  . 

Well/’  said  the  living  skeleton..  M Yi* 
W:  rm  m*  rOp0-  m * dutiful  mid  if  yun  had  riot 

1‘Hoeu:  >ws\m  brought  if  to  me  Ywould  have  . Uvn  . a 

Ifpmi  the.  dav  following  rbis  flight  of  great  loss  to  me  this  day.  Vow  whaj  -do 
terror,  there- -Appear*  d in  the  window  of  E owe  you  ftfr  a fed  '*" 

y <ISr'i>el  -tore  :apon  fVrtlamU  Stnvt  Nothing  at  all/5:'  quoth  m?r  young 

near  tri  Broadway  a placard  mmuniioin#  lawyer,  “Not  n stiver  h?  tor  y-.m 
the  fact  that  Herr  ^iPiiPcliterger,  the  fa-  waxwork,  if  has  already  hreugle  q,yf 
moil*  divine  dultOon  from  'Germany,  last,  night,  the  best  stroke  of  lack  tlm?, 
would  exhibit  upon  Ghrhlinu*  day  and  ever  f had  in  my  life?  "Twns  a puuii 
two  doo  rhorraft'-r,  not  mdy  him, self,  hut  thing  i was  hKfe  Ip  read  a little  French, 
a per  feet  image  m wax  of  the  1 ate  uw  Ho  as  to  know  what  it  was  in  fho.  ehi^t 


oy  i>  nil  iint  th$t  lie 
Ziiight  amuse  the  frjf- 

ohms,  hut  that  he  might 
supply  food  for  thought 
to  the  more 
minded.  For  bow  •pt’fcu 
doth  it  happen  that  thk 
m *i«  f innocent , / tfftd 
h a t ml  p «s.;  iippearapcc^ 
will  'disto'f h : the  . wptfete 
of  man  ki  hd  »yi  t h • hs r rar 
anr)  apprahpnsipiJ  fur 
which  there  ho-  ouly  too 
•C  r.*nr  tio  f««u ndnf  m*i 
\vhatv,oc><j\ 

Yet  to  those  who  read 
in  lighter.  vein  if  may 

be  saht  that  tlir  young 
■}f$V‘VtT  married  to 

jht  n~nj,  rV  hitvr.  with 
the  ucrfftcltd  aiVudcN  onn~ 
>eut,  i u rjie  fnl  lowing 

Ypripg-  V:  ■ V :'Y/  V / ' 
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tod 

to  whom  il 

belonged/’ 
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: vljf 

ajtdgetbt- 

r lifehtvythn 

f T(ie  thmightr 

; kr$$ 

;retider\  who 

foflow-  this  si  ri.m-.  his- 

lory; 

will  Hijhk  Imfc  H&U’  of 

u i|.y thing-  else 

than 

'tai  nniem  Ik 

x oii h hr  it-  ^ ;••  „• ;: 

lipt  the  2i 

talior  lee  rc- 

eh n n t ed 

th  e #cv*  THi  { 
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Turbo ,» u, — whh  !i  rompr****^  rh**  4nv>it 
l^'ls  m Ittvitu  ffcfciH;  fyiiftbvr  wifh  ’<\vy 
mop*  h*»rt horii  rrM-i'-ms  ^ T»nT*fu  400 

^•••:  ia  !m\v  '» i ■ ; 1 ■ J • ' \ * 1 j . till*  iY*ft i }*•  Viilo  Mi 

Hi.  iHiil  til.  voisl.-  } » I ; ) i • j **  *)h>i  motihtiOiM 

<•1  I *••’ n f ri :• 

. l Hti-  t ‘hitjMM*  t-i jle  Uv 

StH  IrfVH  nviTfh?*oW>§  .oivi,. 

mi<\  fer 

)lini  ni*>M  *v 
jo  . 

ot|!r4>tI^  iiu<| 

'•  A rvfm. 

ti;tV£  TiuTr 

■IHO-mIv  ♦ I'  * Jj  ; ’ i.  i M M M * !h»- 

JOT)  < .)jttVit«!  n;it7vi‘>.  rir%?i* , ^.y hfn;i|?0: 
imwiim  htf*  .firm  p jlumi ; opf.  llMyv  Ikive 

i I i>4f •]  **  :«  ft  .1,  jM.i  ! t i *\  K ?,»!•«;;•.  I.'lpoi^  ifl*M 
il<  iDhO  id  Yiu.ohy,  )i?i  {if as  though 


Gf.ArrEKK  u™>j  tw 

♦ lo  ( rJt^'lTy  tljul  fjltlh: 

ft vtiiini;  ijf4|rriffn^i 

- | d,  rVrn.O  Ihi'h.V,  ~TOuO  tV/M 

pit*  ms  of 

■jWs \*:)  jjj| ) f-R  *1  \ti*  i* (*> 0 »HVf  $ ) y f:  bj : I M vv  *1 i V W V <4 

.‘>1  *{>»*;  rmtcs  iff  pr<>spt'rt»vi< 

■ «••  .Krrifv,  jv-iriim^  \yl«u-li  xro  how  m.  n>  lion  fvirnf**  h 

' , - rMf  4p!f(in^.  -Tji'lt  ,mm  fi mr<  i < *r 

..i  ttu  r»f  ♦*  ] Isiit  Kiuu^.*’  jtlit?  Only  ft  yrun.*  uf  ytffcfjji 

‘ ‘ S.yy  f #?v.r' i"n/M  ” Ml  D.ihui,  rinroi  hrw  o-iv>ugs_ 

'■-'O  (M\i  i ijMH.* ’i'»  \ < ii»u;K.  Wirli  wifeh  o«.»u:ni>i  ii? 

o - j:  ,m»  .o'  li.du.H.,  'pr.';..|  }>rr  c»,iji]Hf  -i  ^ Hm  r.  !i;.mk  |.;*Vm  i 

Jut  ^^xv&ril  'tv.  of  Aral.  <lj>- i<»  .(Win#!) 

.O:'  4 f.A'*  V|  roiloiv  . I |>  T*  I*  • ».f  lull*-  •llli-lhjiani-,  Oir\ 

ih^Vr*  -Mi»n  • lt>»> <»  1km  iiuvk  a iIimOmOmI  j «* ‘m . iWn.  uthi 
ApVRft  Vw  >)lfo  tfttW  ; T-  WVl  i.Ti  1 ^V.Ui.  ';■'  I V .rlr ; . V*Jiil  tbvv  iuiVM  V 

tV:  fltV  - ..  /)!'•  tbo 

j>r  Al ?Vti rf Uiti j |# 

1 4;V. f&  II * >i.  b til  rk  M I 

l*tv>v  i' h -VO j ,i Tiif  it ,rl;T  k.H<  «\YH  ns  • 

Vv-L  rXVtil—Sv.  7^-5 
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vr  hi\A  hf&iii.  little.  The  aicuous  of  um -irui.  Ohuit^e 
*. v fht.Ww^d  pilgrim*  u>  India, _fci ii<l‘ the  rYul*  ^ OaO'd 
:«»  ruh\  Tur"  ru  ruin-,  ftkiievde  thuMliV  ]jfV  of  (he  past 
\>vmeee*  It  yVim  m»t  unlike  that  of  1u-iia,W  Tte 
k C u\U  IflKt  origvntd  Aryan  *0*$(  i-Sitifl 

thi?  thiitru]  JnUiU  though  tnof*  or  le**  with 

aile-mP,  It  halt  !!  ‘lovi  n r }';i(Tr, 

hr  ways  also.  8u  Tt/mote,  mi  lucmok  juuI,  *0  -impm- 

•yigniphy,  ul-  gressiye  a ooinjfrv  Wtuilil  ‘^arei-fy’  he  ex- 

•\M» ara  - a»V‘  JwetOfj  i »,  { w » x <'*  played  j\  great  juirf.  ill 

*ir  to  have  hud  any  mark  a!  in- 
[■lffi.i  .ft Kir  tluewf  Opoti  why  of 

■vigorous  d<w-  tdvili/at'um,  X ever  tile  loss,  i.ln-  r ,,.?v  s 

nj;tUkiovt  hv.  Of  the  Nwv  Provine.  mu),  of  the  su  wound - 

bis  nlil  irij*  te-gniU*  of  Coifed  Asia,  npi^nr  to 

tenor  iff  -its  hiov  luvi!  lurmiati'ly  ('Ofruari,^]  \vai)t  so  me 
.11  Vt>  Avi IrM  lit  pi.  t Impurniut  events  ij>  r ) t «>  hi^- 
n-j<ii ns  -Moo-  e.rv  »»f  Kurope  find  of  our  HTj‘“*o>rs. 
he  peupk  of  ilumgrx-Mf  eJirmde  in  the  dry  feghuvs  of 
tvorfeK  %Hm'  A sin  haw*  given  rise  to  :imv  vomits  which 

ftenf  fruit,  ^ytfi  yet 
in  almost  rvefy-jiiome 
j.  v of  the  life,  of  tifcy  e-i y- 
. iif^ai  \v0rl4.  ‘ 

r it  fe-  iirv  fVt.?y  mul^ 
j U-r  y;  tvavlr  fee 
Nv\v  Ifemfeee.  The 
ikhtia!  > :A$\m  rails 
rpnd  ruVvy  take*  mfe 
to  AmiMmri,  hut  it  is. 
a long,  ton  da,VBA  conv 
/V#n  jo  (inky  oa  yt  ward 
freon  tlmre  aerfes  tte- 
inounWiin*  to  Iftife- 
gKr.  the  Ifettffer  eft.v 
0|l  the  1tV.o4t.  My 
lirst  visit  took  rnp  to 
tfesligur  by  a still 
longer  nnrtlierii  route 
v f rom  Isiuk  Kill 
(WarTii  fetke ) Oh  lift1" 
border  of  Siherih * 

h WA fil  ner«  ms  1 fu* 
irroHjr  of 

l TtetftSiiattv: gig!  hhoit 

*u}\  t U^est;  to 
R*  'r  i ■ Ftir . Wig;%  \ d?  d 
orennei  u fta4  •Tht'tof 
avgiud<"’rrng  amoug  tfte 
•o>h«e..ls  .-o'  :!«,*  pi-i use i us 
f,  v*f  the  f f>fsTUiH}ih>  )v  in^yhlt^^'vU 
d)v  . rnee  uf  - Torhh  -Otmuitls.  ..  . Pi- 
, in  ^tnCfeil  sOtitjO 

>p;r«r»--  ‘ tlVe  te^t  of  ' the  .sWeliiiig 
g |gl  (h.  ( .•!*•■*{  e>l  MiHijiuiiiis,  On 
r.jw’  lif  tfje  *jt  \\  hH^ht 

fceTi.-  wo; H /in*cnntaifi 


W hi  ) L 1 1 I?  i;a  ,\  i-h  ICiH  f 'h  AU  \V  JM t N MA  k I >. ft  C A I t> 


W$m. 


.iUm’iWi  ’ THt . o’f  • v '? # h 


yttllejiy'  /Au-yi-  vM-m;  .M'**H»i.njL» 

vit&M  ihr  n«-nv  nf  1 1 i#v night  V.f ' f « i n- ; U 

'-iv.-  M'if!  n>  viu'  m^rn'inir,  with  )<;»•  on  Hie 
}H-  :]v  -y/h.  «;■»•■  Hitf  <)\0vg  Vi!‘ut'  tH  ijnuk  fee 
f^lVv  f^ut^  jfuv  nuniH«V;; 
hur  ji*  uhr  tv&r  higher  iu  the 

4i{vh  fctr<l(i*v  it  ct.  v yniriu,  mat  Hinn  •jinsi- 
UyrHy  hot.  fri  lhi<  WfyHiV#  air  tfiy  m;vs 
0'  ) h<:  *Wrmmi£ ; frnm 

t‘v**r\  ij;Sv  ,,f  whin-  ViJ.ilo  *n  <1  w-r.\ 

. l»;i‘  « ;*.n.| 

f -r  *i- .!-  1 #tl  »ir‘-n  H/i.f  < 'M.k-  H*n 
i !-»(*.  Sk‘V.  Iv:,  in  r\ nr -/It  sfenv,  \y,* 

m f f|#-  pn-  v;10i  h Wf  )rrrni>i'’>  HiC 
Oitfe'.sV  U-e-Jvov  ; .fmtfl  .0 

4yipht  : i $/M*  A;.^(k  yUH 

. ;v  ^ < ■ -v  t’ar  jk'ImV  +n  tlu* 
fejf vt « w£,  fi{«jh  i vs{  tt*(‘  fit' i\»l*  lUwi,  0 M fe> 

ln~*ve!..  f/  rS* ' tic-  .-MJ  r w,»y 

fir  to  «fh  r r.hfoi  nt  MiVirpiy  M ;»e  «{  p»  aks 
rvriyJ  U ^,e  : wbhv  Wiffr  f-hmv  0 tin 
rf-\ !-»  Lnevn  an<J  hare  hh  itf.u:  -«:*.!> 

' ilk  xsv 

.■mtr-.  fi  • rts^ - ; -^VriVSi .:  t 


tiraUv  *ii<l  *nmptlnu'*  mm  Hx/ir  hamiehrs. 
A hilfeuf  jrru<s «<iuU\  hr  -<*<  w ni  first  ofi 
t he  \y;H?  hare, 

ertr<  lv*tf. ; meuritw.ins 

■•  f * ••  ’*.1  uj»  -h**riv  imri  *iHhiuwj,  im<-f«iUu*H 
With  K*U;  liJim-U  *;f  \r|-*Jiifr.  un.te»l>OOOri 
t\v  iimtUAta  w mtiik  Only  in  fhr  valley 

Ui*.  ’ hr* t*e  ir.iiil.of  g!’^'A-  -V  hirt 
“f  imui.iiml  stores,  Inuh;  thirrv  v-nr^  ||pg 
hy  Vakuh  ; He^,  rhe;  U^V  \*if 

f litn.'-ii-  Tm !s« '! -Mi,  ;fueri j<-.!  fhn  hi«>f  .vt 

i ho  iii)S>.  Hi'lntv  if  In  ;i  m n i*  ^hi*V  -t»  r 
T^m'uiefj  fyy  hrMtfenl  yi? -ei ww 

arul^ftrh  atii'l  hrhw  it 
HhMpji-  nf  HotniV;  KltirkVii^  wlm  \vatidvvr 

f ?m*  oW-nni a* *iv  ii.i-  .sn'fninrr,  ftiiij  0> 
iWteii  Ip  if fc.  lf>W  f’feihe  or  v ftl|e>  h in  w i n( f ^r* 
if)?ni.(tnsini:  I--  « h r i.iM'fHlfJ  If-it  door 

t-rf . mI  Um;  .?» n in- j X fveerei I i nt n 

Mi'  L;v-!>l.n'|o  nr ■,!  i.HfrrhT,  Miaj  h»\anl 

.in  nii|  fr  l*e  * Jy  • ) }fh  tiju  fe;tt  * hi  n$> 

to  '!-,»■•!  i iiii!,-  In  ftniil 

iiHi  ifer  1 a lvri  (h  Tm'kf, 


C**w>*sr«  Smv  pj  M akmt  yV  Kamk.ak- 


a Oh  ...V(:*?.v  unsv;**rud  Uir  turnUm,  rvith  R' ' . : . :t Vi'tir — li rmv. _ • fill r| i t f^?'4 f \ 1^15^4 

• hrny  of  iti>  .dlunidurs,  * but  wluif  ran  tloii.  *>,rh  if  .'-.In-  i-‘  o 

wo  cW  Wo  am  poor.  Tin  Ito.v  Oh  Wvhj^  Mio  ICbi 

Ul  Of?  torujih^  Hu  Mu-opT  Jtrdhim^plt*  tfhtdc?  VM-  < 

Thr  pratty,  'bliirk-haiml  HfUo  drl - |pgy,  I' '»«•«•!•■  v ;Mh!  d« 

W'vrr  «‘\iil(»nr]y  ;)  rit*])  morjV  uuayhlor,  »:o!  rn'T-  >\v^\y  v:n*  ij 

fur  Hu*  broad  hnuty  of  -boil*  tforp  Avail-  uf  r:oftfy^rh^(  lima 

msdr  lit  Hir,  apd.  feie  ‘diupok  jilifl.  driVjr  hvi'ann  thr  fh>n. 

k‘--  iTovM:^  Wort  of  Vfd,  tout  yol!<AV  ,«\»  t -\vbM»  WV  - 

>vi I .\\’oo*n  in  }(ri’j'i‘Mi:pti!v  n«**.v«My  pat-  0 Ej&  Umrf  if 

o-rt;v  I ;»-k<^i  l»hi  of  tbutri  ti>  rr,u]  wiuwc  ihr  fuvriot..- nmrmmj:  Wr 
1 Mir  Hi. I UH*  hvon  duH/'U  iH  :*  mn!  k? tiM  H.i  nhiUriaut 

Hu  book-  b‘H;  \*'u;:m  ov-oitu^-  yo.mrflun.jr  » ry  wnvuv  iM.l  o .i|r.t n 
fiisi  us  po^tblo.  ]i  wiis*  llio  ilo y pa**  tofcd Wfr  bad  . -am 
urifcff  from  ilir  Arabia  ICufuti.  whirb  of  Tub  Ayliioh  fnrrtK  :l» 
tu  iflw  r -lx-  nor  brr  o/iu-Ikt  imdmyslvuvl.  1 1 m • Now  I*mv !u.fr-— n lot 
That.  Wii-  Hu  » vO  nr  of  brr  rdur.-.i  ion.  !or-v  < hr  o'ourm  of  ii 

Ai  per) if  a tlrovu  «Vf  Ioohv,  .'MW..  *iiul  y&tff  of  < ’hh-.jm  mid  lior 
dump.  xvbtb  a Tr\y  goat*.  wrr  driy*»Tf  ru  lt>  *dui*f  pity^aT  ujtaya 
by  ruddy  rnfii  iti  hi#'  drv  rvud  ihprtt 

cr<*vvto-.  and  '.hrr^MMo  j\y  w<  fc&jfc  hot  in  -.nmun-r.  mid  it 

w-oiiu]  a tiro  of  bfn-d  io.  o<u*  of  viw  wiivo  r.  nfi{\  it  loiM,U  noo 

••  f«i-  Huh  rVonitt^  orMi  Hrnuk  too  vvliilo  of  uivqo-roiirwr  ^nrK  < <»•,• 

svainoc  for  tbr  non  MM-  of  fuiHo:!  lU-iofoit  T)to  mm  r M-i:r  i-  r.n 

uad  Hour  !iti1k}  a r»u«.n"in  a blank  .*;*,■*  and  ploy  « Im,;  tP.nmt  p, 

-aiTro/,  ”<-v  rt  ,.,-i  (•*  }>  porpio.Voi.n]  no. j i|».  : -,r  t ] if  • -onto,.  1 J j 4 • 

fv-our  ii  U(Mo;!;l)oruar  oannt : **  Tbut'.  a .apd  Tiro  ;s j,  <r  . r < « 

or- ify  djuirlMor  Alolu  u^  t :\ Id  nus..  Why  Iwdtffei  r.--o.o..  m.ok  tr 

iafi  Hir  ioarri-H'  Sho  inu^t  Uo  pn/tty  ^nio.Mpt  .♦>?  ru.-tif.di,  bof  , 
old— •4^t»*on  «d  lira  ferfc  o.Vr»-  Hu*n»  • Thi 

11  -k  -v:^  fhu  MtV'M'or.  “ >.ltn  iw-  j/ot  . rtl»i;d-‘  , fill  : j fpiiff  drv  ; 

tii.tg  pld.  AirliHnof  'wmits  nnudi  far  a rrdli  v lyiV^  fir 
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anti  »:ner  Three  imndT-ed  notes,  whir-  ft  4 England  lake  after  *i  hard  winter,  when 

ik>  Vnr  }•„  4,-j.v  the  plateaus,  iit  a height  ' in  AfftrvH  tin*  ie<\  tW  ff«d  thiely,  U'gina 

>d  jffcnm  ip  nupd  iVet  uhoYe  tlir*  ten*  to  nmlt  around  the  Migm  and  pvr. ws 
Tho  v*ote/y  drr«ko*  of  Tim  phdn  i;dv  - UW  umdiy.  At  length,  fuming  toward  Ka&jx- 

fenm  *<f  ii  <dpe  p{  gravel  imtti  ,ft  Ytf  * t£  - srar,  wo  began  tc» 

ft *rfy  nntevwTdn,  cmXWpo>U;d  C*f  lht:  dtaihkC’V  people  rafter  tlir*  i 
o.dK-md  brought  ,i}i«wii  from  the  mm  ui-  after  sunset  one  evetung  a 
tfdiw  tyr  riy  p rs.  It  rfSyVTihli'w  #Q r toofei?  ♦ 

, not  <)p\y  j it  i \\ ft.  also 

hi  die  enmpiHe  frh\cm'n  nf  vogetu- 

tiotu  frtM> wl 

a hdt  of  \ oggtadnh . f r*>m  '#  to  twddy 

uiito*  yd  dm  [ItjCrp  many  djvatTm  whldl 
hem  >»mk  fifty  travel  pomp  t.>  riwj  und< 

l*£hf.  again,  ond  the  larger  rivers.  spread 
edt  4f  Yitvlju#  kinds*  esp«p 

: foed*.  t y ftt  Or  isfe*,  a ml  pop  Ip  r s\  grow  mint 

iftHfuly.  Prarlipally  all  tho  ii  ‘ 
sttV*»w  $ro  fidfiesty- 1{  fu  fiii^  holt*  Beyond 
■it  .fttnj  ytb‘x bded  fey  it  tfee.ro  is  .nothing 
vp<funl*o  of  xil^hUf'ly*  s&f- 
i n ilYtiii in l>fc  do*or f y To  (fee  wont  this  eofey 
>-iv“u  of  i".iniif!t-„.:  wiinlroWH  of  sand  from 
n^nry  to  Tonr  liurpdw'd  feyt  higlv;  in  life 

of.  n-  phife  tit  broken 

Hid*,  ffee  i old  ]>9*b  of  Iho  1 itfe  o f 

vr ’to-  air Vmhi oU<nt  iff.  divi da tion 
TTpr  ^yer^i  i)oy^  wo  niomig' 

the  her  dry  tnooniein^  ; ic-ii  i ntr  die  dre>-  •n>dd:  '^feife 

in^^ltdliko.  I t r*m-  full  of 

lii at  i)  looks  like  n New 


Oiitc  i n *rtSyit  t fvyilJi 
the  lu^t 

tj  lu>url f An  h 

Iry  poripy  hronxcht  into  view  .i  little  ila^ 
fluVterifig  tfiVin  some  I'ultvvnted  fret^ — 
the  tirvi  for  \w;ek«>  ( 'limhiiig  too  f«f  t h * • 

»s  *rrav»  d.v  flood-t;»lotu;  We;  found  (n«r'<dse.-, 
* *.!)  a small  ternied  In  a hroadening  iff  tlm 
Vi\fe<\y,  Js'ntdm  ns  jp/T uuf  <vuttjr  in  a diteli 

liHje  hrhi^f^  All  the  rm- 
iiy4^  of  hfif;  distOd anted.  I vvits 

nhout  fo  do  ) i kf 1 w ise>  t lii  n k i i \g  Un • hri«lgt> 
|^enk;  hot  rho  head  fiign — a 
nliabi ted  Ingli-horif  Khirgin/.  with  the  n>u:j|  few 
wisp*  of  (duel;.  U^u rA—aitxiemsly  jmft loned 
n*  UK  to  00  in‘*v«4.;iek..  It  apfHaired 
that*  alt-hough  for  a we;-kwvo  leal  U/eu  in 
i he  A»  w Hroviiw*  / ^re  had  only  pM 
Tvaehed  die  front ler  pmt^  Srtgun 

Kavaid.  1k‘tV»ro  the  (Jonr  of.  an  Tp/ohe 
rook  ln>viso  vfnoVi  a i.'h;uito  i pti *r]nvlei:  dad  in 
-Kpr  thywiiVg  wludd  He ^ hylped  Ann  to  dis mount 
in  a dies o tied  ss at  the  very  < It *or.  wlteir 
«tOOd  — u rog  a.ilr-iWed,  hiudg- 

te^e  et|dotris  offieiiil . iit.  a long 
. The  snn'ling  old  man  -hook 

h;he  :o^h  idftd  eordiuliVv  wldle  L wi  th 
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boorish  macuion?  leu  rued  of  the  Klnr^hiz.  viMViuil.iins  s c j» m < H t > ^ dirt  in  rjI- 

look  toe  Hjaonth  fat  hand  with  its  dirty  hnurtte a grains f.  the  pair  kino'  of  tho  etear 

milk;  Uttlf  OT  i'tH*jb  . lo.iijtr  H nioeulit  sky.  Fftie  -the  pretty 

A*Vvvmlv  bel&een  both  of  f i * no  He  did  Phono*  woT>m.i.*vlio»jf),Jo  had  (addy  Irnight 
r»ot.  M'oui 'H»  uotioo  rn.v  bsrbarhm  as  a wife  ^ovflmd  ,is>.-nir  riot*  and  n dish 

hut.  sakl  what  sounded  like  tmify  i*t>mpli-  of  hirds^pi^nuns.  I Mimy.  The  meat 
moots  in  Ohmeso,  sviuh-  1 del  likewise  eoniusmd  .Uiruely  of  h\ois.  and. 

in ^ ;3Kngi?i?bv  Still  vhfipljfs: •' if#;?  Ry  > ther /tMiliSfe 
knob  lie  Jed  me  mside  to  the  seat  of  portion-  of  o\  nodar  i*n atomy.  . A o-ndrr 
honor  — an  p.nnorfd  stt'amor-rham  tin*  <’h»\v  hi.Y  on  lop.  hut  Jo  show*  I d nsido 
onuya^  ot  whieii  had  -a  remind  n,  - nth  in ) with  his  «Tm>p->i  fks,  and  picked  nut  hearf 
extent  that  one  $$§j d neither  sit  up  por  mid  other  iamirninjpho>'.  |»i r ^ for  hf .finest,, 
hr  down,  As  our  interpreters  \\v«v  On  my  departure?  the.  official  asked  if  \ 

h n d any  confrahand 

.,..  ije/nb,  Jmt  tliHf  was-  tl)e 

-----------  — --  oxtchf  of  the  forluaii; ies. 

■ As  wo  r uj- * awfjv  into 

1 hr  itni-vx  tin-  Kbir^rhiz 

; ■ said  find  Jo  was  a trood 

! . . ' . ’ i tmui,  ‘jd-’i  and  kind, 

i '%'£  \ -W . tvaim*.  hr  Writed 

lets  of  moony,  and  they 
• had  to  «rive  him  soim* 


SMoki.m’erH'f;  at-  a T* Adft&jj&as 


A WHBUl;  AM  ‘ I'M  A HI-  £QlR 


-Hjirio  ilish  »>?  rw<-  u { Him  iHitld  U'  of  * li«?  It;  rJ  5 1 1 1 ;iti  ,*^r.'»sKiU;il  . of  rnrmmr- 

OOk.  * Ti«  . n#  1 KWrat  Umrs  did*  \\>vr*-  ■' . ‘<nf  Ir.v  Hn-  )i*wl  ray-  nf 

r*m  Sk Ijcll  a tf.  -<  ’111-  t!<f*  ?<m.  Rv  <i:>y.  ji'-xVt'V'iM..  thry  f'fuh'd 

- dinner  of'  thirty  UtrlutHu^  ’?»••  -Rah.  hrnwiiv  auR  ntfu.T;  rtyRnd  nWdc>? 
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many  more.  The  city  cannot  be  much 
larger,  because  there  is  not  water  enough. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  we  found  an 
open  bazar  full  of  salesmen  squatting  on 
the  ground  beside  heaps  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  or  standing  beside  portable 
ovens  or  tables  loaded  with  caps  and 
other  small  wares.  Over  each  man’s  head 
was  spread  a rude  sun-umbrella  of  white 
cotton  six  or  eight  feet  square,  and  tilted 
this  way  and  that  to  suit  the  time  of  day. 
The  streets  were  so  packed  that  no  mat- 
ter how  vigorously  our  guide  cried 
“ Posh ! posh !”  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  move  more  than  a few  feet  at  a time. 
Only  a little  less  crowded  were  the  ba- 
zars, in  which  hardware,  groceries,  and 
foreign  goods  are  sold  in  tiny  open  shops, 
where  the  passer-by  can  observe  all  that 
happens,  and  the  merchant  can  reach 
his  entire  stock  in  trade  from  one  spot. 
In  a quieter  quarter  women  with  long 
veils  of  white  lace  hanging  down  their 
backs  stood  in  the  street  while  buying 
cloth  and  dry-goods.  As  they  looked  at 
the  silks  and  cottons  spread  on  the  counter 
in  front  of  the  diminutive  shops  they 
kept  glancing  apprehensively  up  and  down 
the  street.  It  was  well  that  they  did  so, 
for  I saw  one  woman  knocked  over  by 
one  of  the  boxes  on  a big  pack-mule 
which  suddenly  turned  to  the  side  of  the 
street  where  she  was  looking  at  some 
fur  caps. 

Most  of  the  houses  of  Kashgar  have 
only  one  story,  and  all,  of  course,  are  of 
mud.  As  one  rides  along  on  horseback 
a gourd-vine  is  sometimes  seen  forming 
an  arbor  on  a roof,  while  a family  wash- 
ing is  hung  up  beside  it.  A few  grown 
people  sit  idly  in  the  streets,  and  chil- 
dren play  about  them.  Often  through 
the  low  doors  of  the  open  courtyards 
one  sees  the  Kashgari  women  performing 
household  tasks,  or  spinning,  or  lying 
asleep  on  the  ground.  Once  as  I passed 
an  open  door  in  an  otherwise  blank  mud 
wall,  a droning  murmur  of  voices  floated 
out,  and  looking  in,  1 saw  a schoolroom 
full  of  children  sitting  cross-legged  on  the 
floor.  After  listening  a minute,  I dis- 
mounted and  entered.  As  the  unexpected 
visitor  crossed  the  threshold  the  school- 
master— a yellow- faced  boy  of  seventeen — 
started  up,  and  with  a wave  of  his  strap 
called  out,  excitedly:  “Get  to  work,  you 
little  infidels.  Why  aren't  you  learning 


your  lessons?”  The  effect  was  electrical. 
Every  child  in  the  room  began  to  shout 
at  the  top  of  its  voice.  As  I stood  and 
watched  them,  however,  the  sound  died 
to  a murmur,  and  when  I took  a step 
forward  there  was  dead  silence  as  they 
watched  to  see  what  the  queerly  dressed 
stranger  would  do.  That  made  the  school- 
master furious;  it  was  as  bad  as  if  in 
an  American  school  all  the  children  should 
suddenly  begin  to  talk  out  loud.  He  waved 
his  whip:  “You  little  devils!  You — ” 
but  the  rest  of  his  epithets  were  drowned 
in  a perfect  yell,  as  the  frightened  scholars 
fell  to  reciting  the  Koran.  There  were 
both  boys  and  girls  in  the  school,  none 
apparently  over  twelve  years  of  age.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  time  for  refreshments, 
for  part  of  the  scholars  were  eating  from 
a pile  of  bread  scattered  over  a counter 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  later  two 
hoys  were  sent  out  to  get  water  in  two 
wooden  buckets  suspended  near  the  ends 
of  a long  pole  which  they  carried  over 
their  shoulders. 

During  the  two  millenniums  of  the  in- 
termittent Chinese  rule  of  the  New  Prov- 
ince few  changes  appear  at  first  sight 
to  have  taken  place.  Always  the  Lob 
basin  has  consisted  of  a great  central 
desert  surrounded  by  a zone  of  vegetation, 
wherein  were  oases  full  of  a mild,  peace- 
ful people  possessed  of  gentle  manners 
and  no  great  courage.  Always  outside  the 
belt  of  vegetation  there  has  been  a zone 
of  piedmont  gravel,  beyond  which  rose  a 
ring  of  snow-clad  mountains — the  source 
of  the  streams  which  irrigate  the  oases. 
And  always  the  uplands  have  been  the 
home  of  nomads  of  harder,  stronger  fibre 
than  the  people  of  the  plains.  These 
things  are  now  as  they  were  ages  ago. 
Nevertheless,  most  momentous  changes 
have  come  over  the  land — changes  as  mo- 
mentous for  us  as  for  the  Chantos.  Ev- 
erywhere throughout  the  New  Province 
there  are  signs  that  the  climate  has  be- 
come drier  during  historic  times.  In  vast 
areas  the  vegetation  has  died  for  lack  of 
water,  although  man  has  done  nothing 
to  change  the  supply.  In  at  least  a score 
of  places  there  are  ruins  of  towns  where 
there  is  now  no  possibility  of  procuring 
water  enough  for  a population  such  as 
once  existed.  Ancient  commercial  cara- 
van routes  crossed  desert  tracks  where 
to-dav  no  caravan  can  subsist.  Loh-Nor 
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The  Thing  That  Couldn’t 

BY  MARGARET  CAMERON 


TRENT,  who  was  a lawyer,  had  been 
detained  at  his  office,  and  when  he 
finally  reached  home  his  wife  hur- 
ried him  up  to  his  room,  softly  ex- 
postulating the  while. 

“ And  it  never  occurred  to  you,  I sup- 
pose,” she  concluded,  “ that  if  I had 
wanted  Payton  Cotes,  I should  have 
asked  him  myself!” 

“ Why  didn't  you,  then?” 

“ Because  I didn’t — I particularly  did- 
n’t want  him!” 

“ Well,  I’m  sorry,  dear.  But  when  you 
phone  me  in  the  midst  of  a busy  day  to 
fill  a sudden  vacancy  in  a dinner  party,  if 
you  have  any  antipathies  like  this,  you’d 
better  mention  them,  for  naturally  I’m 
going  to  ask  the  first  eligible  chap  I see. 
Anyway,  what’s  the  matter  with  Cotes? 
He’s  much  in  demand  as  a dinner  guest.” 

“ Oh,  he’s  well  enough  as  a dinner 
guest — if  that  were  all ! It’s  as  a brother- 
in-law  that  I object  to  him!” 

“As  a wha-at?”  Trent  seemed  to  find 
the  suggestion  humorous,  but  the  face  she 
turned  toward  him  was  full  of  tragedy. 

“Bob,  I’ve  just  discovered — just  this 
morning — that  lie’s  been  making  love 
to  Polly!” 

“The  deuce  he  has!  To  little  Polly, 
eh?”  Trent  was  still  smiling. 

“Of  course  it’s  all  embryonic,  as  yet. 
I don’t  think  Polly  herself  realizes — - 
though  I could  see  plainly  enough  from 
what  she  told  me — And  it’s  got  to  stop!" 

“Why?  What’s  the  matter  with 
Cotes?”  he  again  demanded.  “Tie’s  one 
of  the  cleverest — ” 

“Oh,  clever — yes!”  She  waved  an  im- 
patient hand.  “He’s  clever!  So  is  the 
ventriloquist  we  saw  last  week,  or  the 
funny  little  clown  at  the  Trooadcro- — very 
clever  in  his  way.  But  you’d  hardly  care 
to  have  either  of  them  in  the  family, 
would  you?  Bob.  do  hurry  and  dress!” 

“All  right.”  lie  turned  obediently  to- 
ward his  chiffonier.  “ But  you  hold  your 
horses!  You  don’t  know  Cotes  yet.” 


“ I know  that  he  never  loses  an  oppor- 
t unity  to  make  a gentlemanly  sort  of 
clown  of  himself!  He’s  always  telling 
dialect  stories,  or  playing  pranks,  or  get- 
ting himself  into  impossible  situations — ” 

“Funny  ones,”  interpolated  her  hus- 
band, with  a chuckle. 

“ Oh  yes,  funny  ones!  Btit  who  wants 
a funny  husband!  lie  has  no  dignity, 
no  sense  of  responsibility,  nothing  to 
justify  a brilliant  girl  like  Polly  in — 
What’s  the  matter?”  An  ejacxdation 
from  him  checked  her  rapid,  indignant 
speech.  He  was  staring  blankly  at  a legal 
envelope  he  had  taken  from  his  coat. 
“ What’s  that  ?” 

“ By  George,  T forgot  to  send  that  ac- 
ceptance to  Pierce!  Will  you  call  a mes- 
senger and  send  it  over  to  his  house  at 
once,  please?  And  impress  it  upon  the 
boy  that  if  there  should  be  no  one  at 
home*,  lie’s  to  return  it  to  me  immediately. 
I must  be  perfectly  sure  that  this  reaches 
Earle  Pierce  to-night.  As  for  Cotes  and 
Polly,  don’t  you  fret ! All  this  effer- 
vescence of  his  is  on  the  surface.  The 
men  who  do  business  with  him  know  he’s 
all  right.” 

“ Maybe,”  said  she,  sceptically.  “ But 
Mrs.  Ames  goes  abroad  next  month, 
for  a year,  and  Polly  goes  with  her.  No, 
Bob,  please  don’t  argue!  Mrs.  Ames  was 
here  (his  afternoon,  and  it’s  practical- 
ly arranged.” 

“Does  Polly  know  it?” 

“ Not  yet;  but  she’ll  be  glad  enough  to 
go.  This  sentimental  nonsense  is  still  in 
the  bud,  and  she  won’t  even  sec  it’s 
being  nipped.” 

Trent  wagged  his  head  dubiously,  and 
his  wife  left  him,  going  at  once  to  the 
library  to  telephone  for  a messenger.  Ho 
finished  dressing,  and  even  had  time  to 
tell  Polly  of  the  latest  developments  in 
local  politics,  in  which  she  was  keenly 
interested,  before  the  first  guests  arrived. 

Lois,  who  had  contemplated  sending 
her  sister  out  to  dinner  with  whatever 
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“No,  no,  not  that  kind!  Bob  brought 
homo  to-night  a copy  of  a bill  that 
is  to  be  sprung  on  the  Hoard  of  Aider- 
men  to-morrow  night/'  instinctively  she 
lowered  her  voice  and  drew  nearer  to 
him,  “ providing  for  eighty-cent  gas.  Do 
you  understand?" 

“Eighty-cent  gas — and  this  Board!" 
he  scoffed. 

“ 'Sh ! Listen ! It  i9  known  that  for 
reasons  of  their  own  every  Alderman  will 
be  at  that  meeting  to-morrow  night.” 
The  explanation  came  in  a breathless 
torrent.  “ The  scheme  was  to  spring  this 
bill  on  them  without  warning.  It’s  so 
near  election,  and  public  feeling  is  so 
strong,  that  they  wouldn't  dare — they 
simply  wouldn't  dare  to  kill  it  directly! 
But  of  course  there  are  a dozen  ways  of 
disposing  of  it  indirectly,  if  they  had 
warning,  and  that’s  what’s  happened! 
Don't  you  see?  That's  what's  happened /" 

“You  don’t  mean — you  don’t  mean  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Trent  has — " 

“ Yes,  I do!  Lois  sent  the  copy  of  that 
bill  to  Pierce — to  Pierce! — instead  of  the 
other  paper !" 

“ How  do  you  know  ? How  could  she  ?” 

“ She  put  the  envelope  Bob  had  given 
her  on  the  little  stand  near  the  telephone 
in  the  library.  I saw  it  lying  there  ad- 
dressed to  Pierce.  Then  Bob  came  in 
with  the  copy  of  the  bill,  also  in  a legal 
envelope — a blank  envelope — do  you  see? 
He  told  me  about  it,  and  left  it  on  the 
desk.  The  messenger  came  just  as  dinner 
was  announced.  I was  sitting  by  the 
door,  you  know,  and  I heard  Lois  telling 
him  to  bring  it  back  at  once  if  there  was 
no  one  there  to  receive  it.  Then  I heard 
him  ask  why  it  wasn’t  addressed.  Lois  said 
she  thought  it  was,  and  borrowed  his 
pencil.  I didn’t  think  anything  of  it  at 
the  time.  But  it  came  over  me  all  at  once, 
at  dinner,  that  I had  seen  the  address 
on  Pierce’s  envelope,  and  that  the  blank 
one  contained  the  bill ! And  it  did ! 
Here’s  the  other  one,  addressed  to  Pierce 
in  Bob’s  writing!" 

“Good  Lord!  And  Pierce  has  the 
bill!" 

“And  do  you  see  what  it  means?"  she 
cried.  “Do  you  see?  Bob  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  bill,  but  he  had  been  asked 
to  look  it  over  and  see  that  it  was  all 
right,  because  he  is  absolutely  above  sus- 
picion. There  are  only  half  a dozen  men 


who  know — they’ve  been  so  careful — it 
means  so  much, — and  they  gave  it  to 
Bob  be-because  they  could  trust  him!" 
Her  voice  broke,  and  she  finished  in  a 
quavering  whisper. 

“ Give  me  that  envelope !’’  said  Cotes. 
“ I'm  going  over  to  Pierce’s.  There's 
just  a chance  that  he  hasn't  seen  the 
thing  yet." 

“ And  if  he  has  ?" 

“If  he  has — well,  if  he’s  had  his  eye 
on  it,  the  game’s  up!  Trent  doesn't  know 
yet,  does  he?" 

She  shook  her  head.  “ Nor  Lois, 
either.  I didn’t  know — shall  I tell  them? 
There’s  this  dinner — I hate  to  make  a 
scene — and  I don’t  know  what  this  will 
do  to  Bob!  You  see,  it  will  look — and 
they  trusted  him!" 

“Don't  do  that!"  he  commanded. 
“You  mustn’t  cry!  And  you  mustn’t 
tell ! Trent  has  to  go  into  court  to- 
morrow on  that  Biddle  case,  and  needs 
all  his  nerve.  Go  into  the  house  and 
keep  things  moving.  I’ll  be  back  in 
fifteen  minutes — with  the  bill!" 

“ But  if  he’s  read  it?" 

“ He  hasn’t ! I'm  sure  of  it ! And  I'll 
get  it,  if  I have  to  break  in  a door  or 
slide  down  a chimney !” 

His  confident  tone  had  instant  effect, 
and  she  laughed  a little  as  she  replied: 

“ If  it  comes  to  that,  go  in  through  the 
cellar.  Their  door  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  cellar  doesn't  lock.  Our  new  cook 
worked  there,  and  left  last  month  because 
they  wouldn’t  fix  it." 

“.All  right.  Anyhow,  I’ll  get  it.  Don’t 
worry,  Polly  dear!" 

For  one  brief  moment  he  held  her 
hands;  in  the  next,  he  was  running  down 
the  street,  and  the  girl,  left  standing  alone 
in  the  moonlight,  was  whispering  to  her- 
self: “He  said  1 Polly  dear!7  And  he 
looked — " The  radiance  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land  shone  around  her,  and  in 
its  glow  she  turned  toward  the  house, 
happily  confident  that  in  so  beautiful  a 
world  no  evil  could  befall. 

Cotes  himself,  running  steadily  toward 
Pierce’s  residence,  a few  blocks  away, 
had  no  such  illusions,  and  vainly  racked 
his  brain  for  a weapon  to  use  against 
the  man,  if,  as  was  probable,  the  paper 
had  already  reached  his  hands. 

His  heart-beats,  quickened  by  running, 
nearly  suffocated  him  when  he  reached 
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the  house  and  found  it  dark,  save  for  a 
light  in  the  hall.  He  paused  in  a shadow, 
smoothed  his  hair  and  straightened  his 
tie,  not  to  appear  too  dishevelled  a mes- 
senger, readjusted  his  eye-glasses,  and 
inarelied  up  the  steps. 

Somewhere  in  the  back  of  the  house 
lie  heard  the  whir  of  the  bell ; then  silence. 
He  rang  again — and  again.  The  sound 
of  a banjo  energetically  played  came 
across  the  lawns  from  a neighboring 
domicile.  A little  chill  began  to  creep 
over  Cotes,  and  he  put  his  finger  on  the 
electric  button,  and  kept  it  there,  alter- 
nating long  pressures  with  brisk,  impa- 
tient tattoos.  Then  he  listened  again, 
tense,  alert, — and  heard  only  the  steady 
plunk  of  the  banjo  and  the  beating  of 
his  own  heart.  lie  told  himself  that 
there  must  be  servants  about,  if  he  could 
only  rouse  them!  He  found  a side  door, 
with  no  better  results,  and  another  at 
the  back,  where  he  varied  his  ringing 
with  vigorous  pounding,  but  the  silence 
arid  darkness  within  the  house  remained 
unbroken.  lie  was  returning  to  the 
front  again,  when  his  glance  fell  on  a 
small  cellar  window,  swinging  ajar.  In- 
stantly Polly’s  absurd  speech  at  parting, 
pure  nonsense  at  the  moment,  flashed  into 
his  mind.  The  door  from  the  cellar  to 
the  kitchen  could  not  be  locked ! lie 
stopped  and  looked  curiously  for  a mo- 
ment at  the  swinging  window,  before  he 
wandered  around  to  the  front  again  and 
sat  down  on  the*  step  to  think. 

The  family  had  evidently  not  dined 
at  home,  or  the  servants  would  still  be 
about.  The  paper  had  certainly  been  re- 
ceived and  signed  for  here,  since  the  boy 
had  not  returned  it  to  Trent.  Ergo, 
some  one,  presumably  a servant,  had  re- 
ceived it  about  eight  o’clock  and  had 
since  gone  out,  and  the  bill,  upon  the 
rescue  of  which  so  much  depended,  was 
in  this  house  and  probably  unread  as  yet. 

But  suppose  his  reasoning  had  been  all 
wrong?  Suppose  Pierce  had  received  and 
read  the  bill,  and  was  now  out  among 
his  disreputable  associates  arranging  to 
frustrate  the  plan  of  Trent’s  friends  and 
to  dishonor  Trent?  Why,  then  Trent 
could  not  know  of  it  too  soon!  He 
started  up  to  return  to  his  friend,  and 
instantly  checked  himself.  There  was 
always  the  possibility  that  he  had  been 
right,  and  that  the  paper  lay  unread 


in  this  empty  house.  If  he  should  desert 
his  post  and  so  place  the  situation  in 
Pieree’s  hands — ! Then  came  a vision 
of  that  swinging  window,  and  he  caught 
his  breath  shortly. 

“ By  Jupiter,  I’ll  do  it!”  he  ejaculated. 
“ It  involves  the  least  risk  of  any  of  ’em  !*’ 

The  cellar  window,  which  was  at  the 
side  of  the  house,  was  heavily  shaded  by 
a wing,  and  the  darkness  within  was 
Stygian.  However,  he  dared  not  strike 
a match  lest  its  light  should  attract  the 
attention  of  some  vigilant  neighbor,  so 
he  sat  on  a ledge  of  the  little  window, 
legs  inside,  braced  himself  for  a strug- 
gle in  maintaining  equilibrium,  and 
dropped.  He  stVuck,  in  a sitting  posture, 
on  the  winter’s  supply  of  furnace  coal, 
that  day  delivered,  and  slid  down  the 
pile,  clawing  wildly  for  any  kind  of  sup- 
port from  the  empty  air.  When  he 
reached  the  bottom  he  sat  perfectly  still 
for  a moment,  and  then  quietly  remarked 
to  the  surrounding  darkness: 

" The— Ger— Whiz r 

He  picked  himself  up,  made  sure  that 
his  glasses  were  not  broken,  and  after 
feeling  his  way  to  a spot  farther  from 
the  window,  cautiously  struck  a match 
and  looked  about  him.  As  he  had  sup- 
posed, he  was  in  the  division  of  the 
cellar  containing  the  furnace  and  coal 
bins.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  lighting 
the  next  match,  for  the  passage  he  had 
now  entered  was  draughty,  but  eventually 
lie  kept  one  alight  long  enough  to  descry 
a flight  of  steps  a few  feet  to  his  right. 

“Aha!”  said  he.  “‘“We  are  saved!” 
the  Captain  shouted.’  Now  we’ll  proceed 
to  stagger  up  the  stair.  The  rest  is 
plain  sailing.” 

He  gayly  climbed  the  steps,  humming 
under  his  breath  the  tune  the  banjo  was 
playing,  and  fumbled  for  the  door  knob. 
He  turned  it,  pushed  gently,  pushed  hard- 
er, rattled  the  knob,  and  finally  set  his 
shoulder  against  the  door,  shoving  with  all 
his  strength.  Then  he  stood  off  and  glared 
at  it  through  the  darkness.  It  was  locked! 

He  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no 
way  of  opening  the  door  short  of  batter- 
ing it  down,  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  was  not  prepared  to  do,  and 
descended  again  to  the  cellar,  all  his 
cheerfulness  fallen  from  him. 

He  used  most  of  his  matches  in  the 
effort  to  find  a door  leading  to  the  outer 
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“ Si  — I don'no’."  The  masquerader 
suspected  a trap.  u II  padrone  tella  me 
sliova  da  coal.  You  no  wanta — 1 go.” 
He  put  down  the  shovel  as  if  to  depart. 

“No,  you  don't!  Not  quite  so  fast! 
Let's  get  to  the  bottom  of  this.  The 
padrone  told  you  to  come  and  shovel  coal 
— here?  At  night?” 

“ At-a  night?  Ah,  no,  signore!"  De- 
lighted perception  now  animated  his  face. 
“ No,  signore!  lie  tella  me  sliova  da  coal 
domani — how  you  say  ?”  Cotes  had  been 
watching  the  editor  keenly,  and  now,  con- 
vinced that  his  real  identity  was  absolute- 
ly unsuspected,  he  threw  himself  with  a 
sort  of  enjoyment  into  the  part  he  was 
playing.  “ To-mor — How  you  say  ?" 

“ To-morrow  ?” 

“ Si.  Ma  to-morra — ” He  broke  into 
a torrent  of  Italian,  which  would  have 
been  less  convincing  had  Pierce  been  able 
to  recognize  the  words  of  the  song  the 
laborer  had  been  singing  earlier,  or  to 
perceive  that  the  accompanying  gestures, 
of  the  most  animated,  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  text. 

“Here,  here!  Drop  that!  I don't  un- 
derstand any  of  your  confounded  lingo!” 
Cotes  was  glad  to  be  assured  of  this, 
as  his  own  knowledge  of  Italian  was 
very  limited. 

“No?  Non  comprcnde ? All,  che  pec- 
cat  o!  Ecc’!  II  padrone  tella  me  sliova 
da  coal  domani — to-mor’ — comprcnde? 
Ala  to-mor' — she  fiesta,  Ah,  signore! 
Non  e possible  maka  work — maka  sliova 
da  coal  to-mor' !" 

“ H'm ! It’s  a feast  day,  and  you  won’t 
work.  Is  that  it  ? So  you  came  to-night.' ” 

“ Si,  si,  signor'*!"  rapturously.  “Com- 
ma at-a  niglita,  perche — ah,  no  spika 
d'  Inglese!”  This  was  tragedy.  “ For  to 
— for  not  maka  troub’  it  illust rissimo 
signore'*  The  smile  and  gesture  accom- 
panying this  masterpiece  were  the  apoth- 
eosis of  deference. 

“ I see.  Your  consideration  is  touch- 
ing,” said  Pierce,  dryly.  He  continued 
1o  watch  the  supposed  Italian  closely,  and 
Cotes  smiled  cheerfully  and  confidingly 
back  at  him.  “What's  your  name?" 
finally  demanded  the  editor. 

“Giuseppe  Coppini,  signore." 

“ How  did  you  get  in?"  As  this  elicit- 
ed only  a polite  and  inquiring  shrug,  he 
changed  the  form  of  his  question.  “Did 
you  come  in  that  window?" 


" Si,  signore The  laborer  laughed. 
“ I maka  lika  dees — e lika  dees,”  he  rang 
a bell  and  knocked  in  pantomime,  “ ma 
no!  Nessuno!  Ma  it  padrone  tella  me 
sliova  da  coal.  Ecc!"  He  paused,  in- 
gratiating, smiling,  eloquent. 

“ H'm ! — yes,”  said  Pierce.  “ Well, 
either  you're  the  most  ingenuous  and  de- 
lightful dago  that  ever  passed  Ellis  Is- 
land, or  you're  the  smoothest  proposition 
out  of  jail, — and  I’m  hanged  if  I know 
which!  We'll  go  up  to  the  telephone 
and  investigate  you  a little  farther. 
There  are  a few  things  about  this  that 
I don’t  understand.” 

A moment  later  they  were  in  the  large 
upper  hall.  At  the  first  glance  Cotes  saw 
that  a legal  envelope,  apparently  sealed, 
lay  on  the  table,  and  he  shut  his  teeth 
hard.  There  was  still  a chance. 

The  telephone  was  in  a closet,  of!  tho 
hall  at  the  side,  directly  opposite  the 
table.  Pierce  proceeded  to  close  all  doors 
leading  into  adjoining  rooms,  and  mo- 
tioned Cotes  to  stand  away  from  the 
street  door,  which  he  chained. 

“ Now,  I’m  going  to  call  up  the 
padrone , — and  if  you  try  to  bolt,  I’ve  got 
a gun.  Savvy?”  He  displayed  the  butt 
of  a revolver  in  his  side  coat-pocket,  and 
nodded  grimly,  whereat  his  prisoner  mur- 
mured an  almost  tearful  “Ah,  signore!" 
followed  by  another  Italian  outburst,  of 
which  Pierce  comprehended  nothing  ex- 
cept that  every  tone,  inflection,  and  ges- 
ture was  eloquent  of  aggrieved  and  in- 
dignant reproach. 

During  the  recital,  however.  Cotes  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  himself  between  the 
telephone  and  the1  table,  hoping  thereby 
to  conceal  with  his  body  the  envelope, 
which  it  was  quite  possible  the  editor 
had  not  yet  noticed;  and  as  Pierce,  ever 
watchful,  entered  the  closet  and  gave  a 
number,  the  young  man,  apparently  balk- 
ing about  in  simple  wonder,  backed  up 
against  the  table  and  rested  his  hands 
upon  either  side. 

“ Hello,  .Tones/’  said  Pierce.  “ Did  you 
contract-  to  deliver  my  coal  in  the  bins? 
. . . In  the  bins.  . . . Well,  I thought 
not,  but  I came  home  a few  minutes  ago, 
and  found  a young  dago  energetically 
shovelling  coal  in  my  cellar,  and  he  says 
you  sent  him.  . . , Well,  to  be  exact,  he 
says  the  ‘ padrone  * sent  him.  He  doesn't 
seem  to  speak  much  English.  . . . He 
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“ What  do  you  know  about  this  man?” 
He  watched  her  keenly,  and  she  returned 
his  gaze  with  spirit. 

“ Nothing  to  his  discredit.  Do  you  ?” 

“ Well — perhaps  not.  Why  do  you  take 
it  for  granted  that  I do?” 

“ Because  he  is  obviously  in  trouble,” 
she  retorted.  “ He  said  I’d  tell  you  he 
wasn’t  a bad  man.” 

“ So  he  did !”  replied  Pierce,  with  the 
same  unpleasant  deliberation.  “ But  he 
didn't  say  that  until  after  you  had  called 
out  to  know  what  was  the  matter,  did  he  ? 
Now,  what  I want  to  know  is — what  is 
there  about  this  particular  Italian  laborer 
that  makes  a young  woman  of  your  evi- 
dent social  position  take  such  a keen — 
such  a very  keen  interest  in  him.  It’s  a 
little  unusual,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“ Perhaps  it  is,”  she  rejoined,  hastily, 
detecting  Hashes  of  gathering  wrath  in 
Got  os’s  eyes,  “but — Giuseppe  is  an  un- 
usual man.” 

“ Ye-cs,  I’ve  found  him  so.  So  un- 
usual, in  fact,  that  I’m  taking  him 
to  the  police  station  below  here  for 
examination.” 

" A rresfrd?”  she  gasped. 

“ N-no,  not  yet.  But  under  suspicion. 
You  see,  I found  him  in  my  cellar.” 

“ In  your  cellar /”  Her  dismay  was 
unquestionably  genuine,  but  only  the  man 
who  had  heard  her  parting  words  in 
Trent's  garden  could  fully  interpret  it. 

“ sullenly  admitted  Giuseppe.  “ I 
shnva  da  coal.  11  padrone,  she  tella  me 
shova  da  coal.”  Bewildered  by  this  turn 
of  events,  she  looked  to  Pierce  for  an 
e xplanation,  which  he  readily  supplied. 

“ He  insists  that  his  padrone  sent  him 
to  distribute  my  coal  into  bins,  but,  un- 
fortunately for  him,  the  padrone — Fred 
Jones — has  just  assured  me  over  the 
phone  that  he  didn’t.  In  fact,  he  never 
heard  of  him.” 

“ But — but — of  course,  there’s  a mis- 
take somewhere!  Barrett  and  Jones  have 
so  many  employees,  they  can’t  possibly 
remember  them  all  by  name.  This  man 
— Giuseppe — is  perfectly  honest,  but — 
you  see,  he  speaks  very  little  English.  lie 
has  misunderstood.” 

“ So  I thought  — until  we  met  you. 
You  must  admit  yourself  that  you  com- 
plicate the  situation.  There’s  nothing  in 
the  spectacle  of  two  men  walking  quietly 
along  the  street — one  of  them  evidently  a 


day  laborer — there’s  absolutely  nothing  in 
that  to  excite  the  alarm  of  a girl  of  your 
sort  and  make  her  demand  an  explana- 
tion, unless — ” he  paused  a moment, 
looked  fixedly  at  her,  and  concluded,  “ un- 
less she  expected  to  see  that  man  come 
alone.”  Polly  lifted  a quick  hand  of 
warning,  whether  for  him  or  for  his  com- 
panion Pierce  could  not  decide,  and  when 
she  spoke  her  manner  was  haughty,  but 
her  voice  shook — possibly  from  anger, 
possibly  from  fear. 

“I  am  Miss  Vance,”  she  stated.  “Mr. 
Trent — Mr.  Robert  Trent — is  my  brother- 
in-law.”  Pierce  looked  a little  startled 
and  took  off  his  hat.  “ I frequently  come 
down  to  this  corner  at  night  to  mail  let- 
ters. This  man  is  well  known  to  all  of  us, 
and  it  was  easy  for  any  one  who  knew 
him  to  see  that  he  was  in  trouble.  Now 
I insist  that  you  return  with  me  to  my 
brother-in-law’s  house  and  prove  the  truth 
of  this.” 

“No,  no,  no!”  objected  Cotes.  “Non 
maka  da  troub’  per  il  signor  Trenta! 
I go — I go  poleesainan;  ma  non  maka 
da  troub’ — ” 

“ Be  still,  Giuseppe,”  said  the  girl, 
without  removing  her  stern  young  gaze 
from  Pierce’s  puzzled  face.  “ I insist.” 

“It’s  quite  unnecessary,  Miss  Vance,” 
he  courteously  protested.  “ Of  course  1 
accept  your  statement,  and  I apologize. 
I beg  your  pardon.  But  it  doesn’t  explain 
this  fellow’s  presence  in  my  cellar, 
does  it  ?” 

“ I insist.” 

“Oh,  very  well!  But  this  isn’t  real, 
you  know.”  The  editor  laughed  shortly. 
“ It’s  comic  opera.” 

Obedient  to  a glance  from  Cotes  as 
they  turned,  Polly  slipped  to  his  left  side. 
Pierce  fell  into  place  at  his  right,  and 
they  sot  off  in  silence  for  Trent’s  house. 
They  had  almost  reached  the  gate,  when 
something  was  heard  to  drop  on  the  side- 
walk. Giuseppe  stooped  quickly  and 
picked  up  a legal  envelope,  which  he 
handed  to  the  girl. 

“ What’s  that  ?”  demanded  Pierce. 

“ That,”  replied  Miss  Vance,  a curious 
lilt  in  her  voice,  “ is  a letter  I had  not 
mailed  when  you  came  along.” 

“ There’s  some  damned  trick  here!”  ex- 
claimed the  newspaper  man.  “You  had 
no  letter  in  your  hand !” 

“ Mr.  Pierce!”  very  coldly. 
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“Ha!  You  know  mo,  too!  You  knew 
that  this  man — ” 

“ Most  people  in  this  city  know  you 
— by  sight,”  she  interrupted,  in  a tone 
that  somehow  made  Pierce  wince.  Then 
she  tucked  the  envelope  under  her  arm, 
where  the  folds  of  the  lace  scarf  she  wore 
concealed  it,  and  led  the  way  with  dig- 
nity to  the  house. 

It  had  been  her  intention  to  take  her 
companions  into  the  library  and  send  a 
servant  for  Trent,  but  it  chanced  that  the 
company,  about  to  disperse,  had  drifted 
into  the  big  reception-hall,  and  she  had 
no  choice  but  to  face  them.  She  rapidly 
estimated  the  danger,  and  remembered 
that  only  one  of  the  guests — a man  who 
could  be  trusted  to  hold  his  tongue — 
knew  Cotes  at  all  well. 

When  Cotes's  absence  had  been  noticed, 
which  was  not  until  the  men  had  made 
their  tardy  reappearance  in  the  drawing- 
room, Polly  had  lightly  explained  it  by 
saying  that  he  had  gone  to  do  something 
for  her,  and  would  presently  return — a 
statement  which  did  not  add  to  her  sis- 
ter’s peace  of  mind.  Mrs.  Trent  was 
further  disquieted  when  Polly  herself 
vanished ; and  when  she  saw  the  girl  enter 
with  the  two  men,  her  indignation  against 
Cotes  knew  no  bounds;  for  she  alone,  of 
all  the  party,  recognized  him  at  once,  and 
she  saw  in  the  masquerade  only  an  ill- 
timed  attempt  to  be  “funny.”  She  was 
making  her  way  toward  them,  wrath  in 
her  eye,  when  Polly  spoke,  in  a clear, 
ringing  voice  that  commanded  instant  at- 
tention from  everybody. 

“Lois!  Bob!”  she  cried.  “Here’s 
Giuseppe  Coppini  being  dragged  off  to 
jail  under  the  most  dreadful  misappre- 
hension! Do  set  it  right  for  the  poor 
fellow!” 

Trent,  who  had  his  back  toward  her, 
turned  sharply  at  the  words. 

“ Here’s  who  ?”  he  asked. 

“ Ah,  Signor  Trenta !”  poignantly  ex- 
claimed a voice  he  could  not  mistake. 
“You  no  forgetta  Giuseppe!” 

“The  deuce!”  ejaculated  Trent,  star- 
ing. “What’s  the  matter?” 

“ You  tella  il  si  fj  no  re  me  non  bada  man  !” 
he  was  implored.  “Me  non  sleala!  11 
padrone , she  tella  me  shova  da — ” 

“That  will  do!”  curtly  interrupted  the 
lawyer,  whose  eyes  were  ablaze.  He,  also, 
failed  to  perceive  humor  in  the  situation. 


He  turned  toward  Pierce,  who  imme- 
diately demanded: 

“ Do  you  know  this  man  ?” 

“Yes, — I know  him.” 

“ Know  him  well  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Who  is  he ?” 

“ He  is — what  you  see, — and  some  other 
things.  Why?” 

“ How  long  have  you  known  him?” 

“ Several  years.” 

“ Is  he  honest  ?” 

" Absolutely " 

“ You  are  sure  of  that?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Ever  seen  him  tested  ?” 

“ More  than  once.” 

No  man  ever  doubted  Kobert  Trent’s 
word,  and  the  tone  of  the  editors  rapid 
questions  was  softening. 

“ You’ve  never  had  any  occasion  to 
suspect  him?'’ 

“ His  honesty — never.  His  judgment 
seems  to  he  — questionable,  sometimes. 
Now,  Mr.  Pierce,  may  I interrupt  your 
catechism  long  enough  to  learn  what  all 
this  is  about  ? I confess  I am  completely 
at  a loss  to  understand  it.” 

“I’m  really  very  sorry  to  disturb  you 
in  the  matter,  Mr.  Trent,  especially  at 
this  hour  and  under  these  circumstances, 
but  the  young  lady — Miss  Vance — insist- 
ed, and — I had  no  idea  you  had  guests.” 
By  this  time  Pierce’s  manner  was  apolo- 
getic. Trent  nodded  to  him  to  continue. 

While  the  editor  briefly  outlined  the 
situation,  Cotes  glanced  around  the  circle. 
In  Mrs.  Trent’s  cold  face  he  read  im- 
placable anger,  and  the  man  who  knew 
him  winked  at  him  in  furtive  enjoyment. 
The  others,  apparently,  were  giving  ab- 
sorbed attention  to  the  merits  of  the  case, 
with  no  suspicion  that  he  was  not  what  he 
seemed.  He  drew  a long  breath  and  re- 
sumed his  anxious  watching  of  Trent  and 
Pierce.  Trent's  face  was  very  stern. 

“ When  we  reached  the  corner  below 
here,”  Pierce  was  saying,  “ Miss  Vance 
came  running  toward  us  asking  what  was 
the  matter.  In  some  curious  way  she 
had  perceived  that  the  Italian  was  in 
difficulty.”  Trent  turned  his  troubled 
gaze  to  his  sister-in-law  and  back  to 
Pierce  again.  “T  was  naturally  some- 
what surprised  by  her  sudden  advent  on 
the  scene,  but  she  explained  that  she 
chanced  to  be  there  mailing  a letter.” 
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bent  upon  him  a gaze  that  left  little  doubt 
as  to  her  unflattering  opinion  of  him. 

Once  in  the  seclusion  of  the  back  hall, 
lie  took  Polly  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

“ We  did  it,  little  one,”  he  murmured. 

“Oh — oh — don’t!  Not  yet!  I mustn’t 
cry — yet!  Go  up-stairs!  Hurry!  Fresh 
towels  in  the  bath-room — Bob’s  chiffonier 
for  anything  else  you  need!  Hurry!” 

lie  took  the  back  stairs  three  at  a leap; 
and  having  paused  for  a moment’s  re- 
adjustment after  that  first  kiss,  Miss 
Vance  returned  to  the  hall,  where  the 
guests  were  excitedly  discussing  the  dra- 
matic little  scene  and  asking  questions 
about  the  handsome  young  Italian.  Mrs. 
Trent  looked  at  her  sister  once  and  bore 
down  upon  her  without  loss  of  time. 

“Polly!”  she  exclaimed,  in  an  in- 
describable tone.  “ Go  and  wash  your 
face  ! There’s  coal-dust  on  it !” 

Consequently,  when  Cotes  presently  ap- 
] >eared  in  his  own  person,  wearing  a col- 
lar and  tie  of  Trent’s,  a humorous  gleam 
behind  his  eye-glasses,  his  hostess  refused 
to  see  him,  nor  could  she  understand  why 


her  husband  went  in  silence  and  wrung 
his  hand.  When,  finally,  the  other  guests 
had  finished  telling  him  what  he  had 
missed  and  had  gone,  she  said,  “ Come, 
Polly,”  cast  one  pregnant  glance  at  her 
husband,  and  would  have  left  the  room, 
had  not  Trent  put  his  arm  around  her, 
detaining  her. 

“ I don’t  think  you  quite  understand, 
dear,”  said  he.  And  then,  very  gently, 
they  told  her. 

Much  later,  as  Cotes  was  saying  good 
night,  Lois  volunteered : 

“ By  the  way,  Polly  and  I are  going  to 
Lenox  when  the  leaves  turn.  Can’t  you 
arrange  to  come,  too?” 

“ I thought  you  had  other  plans  for 
Polly,”  suggested  her  husband,  mis- 
chievously. 

“ I’ve  changed  them,”  she  retorted. 

But  Cotes  did  not  know  until  long  after 
what  was  3rielded  to  him  in  that  moment, 
and  went  away  to  push  a legal  envelope 
under  Pierce’s  door  and  to  toss  a roll  of 
garments  through  the  cellar  window, 
which  was  still  open. 


The  Deserted  Farm 

BY  CHARLES  BUXTON  GOING 


SO — am  I spent?  Can  I bring  no  more  to  birth? 

Worn  with  labor  of  bearing  to  your  begetting. 

My  face  is  furrowed  and  seamed  and  my  breasts  are  dearth — 
Barren,  dry,  and  only  fit  for  forgetting. 

Of  all  that  my  body  bore  ye  have  left  me  none; 

None  ye  laid  on  my  breast  that  I might  hold  them; 

(Yea,  and  me,  too,  ye  have  sold  to  each  passing  one!) 

Year  by  year  ye  snatched  them  away  and  sold  them. 

The  little  lives!  They  were  mine  when  they  were  weak. 

Stirring  beneath  my  heart  that  gave  them  cover — 

But  ye  tore  them  all  from  my  arms.  Now  my  head  is  bleak 
And  my  bosom  shrinks  in  the  snow.  Go  to  your  lover! 

Is  she  young,  this  bride  of  your  age?  Is  she  strong  and  fair 
To  cherish  you  as  the  Rhunammite?  Yet  after. 

Her  heart  is  wild  and  her  blood  is  hot;  have  care 

Lest  her  new-found  smile  but  turn  to  a harlot’s  laughter! 
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A Child  at  the  Siege  of  Vicksburg 


BY  WILLIAM 

MY  first  knowledge  of  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg  was  gained  in  sitting 
all  night  on  a pile  of  coal,  which 
had  been  overspread  with  rugs  and 
blankets,  in  the  cellar  of  Christ  Church. 
My  father  was  then  rector  of  this  church, 
and  to  its  cellar  ho  took  his  family 
for  refuge  when  the  opening  fire  of 
the  Union  fleet  was  turned  upon  the  forts 
and  town. 

With  the  deep  but  muffled  boom  of  the 
guns  reaching  us  at  intervals  in  our 
underground  retreat,  my  mother  and  sis- 
ters huddling  around  mo  upon  the  coal- 
heap,  my  father,  in  clerical  coat,  and  a 
red  smoking-cap  on  his  head,  seated  on 
an  empty  cask  and  looking  delightfully 
like  a pirate  (for  I knew  nothing  of 
cardinals  in  those  days),  our  negro  serv- 
ants crouching  terror-stricken,  moaning 
and  praying  in  subdued  tones  in  a neigh- 
boring coal-bin,  and  all  lighted  by  the  fit- 
ful glow  of  two  or  three  tallow  candles, 
the  war  became  to  me  for  the  first  time 
a reality,  and  not  the  fairy-tale  it  had 
hitherto  seemed. 

The  next  day,  taking  advantage  of  a 
cessation  in  the  bombardment,  our  entire 
household,  excepting  only  my  father,  who 
remained  in  the  city  as  chaplain  of  the 
First  Mississippi  Brigade  and  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  departed  for  Flowers’s 
plantation  near  the  Big  Black  River, 
where  shelter  and  entertainment  had  been 
offered  us  in  anticipation  of  the  shelling 
of  the  city.  Our  most  valued  household 
effects,  including  my  father’s  library, 
reputed  to  be  the  most  scholarly  and 
largest  private  collection  in  the  South- 
west, followed  us  in  a canvas-covered 
army  wagon.  The  family  silver,  however, 
destined  to  other  strange  vicissitudes 
later,  we  buried  under  the  grass-grown 
sod  of  the  churchyard,  which  was  laid 
out  in  parklike  fashion,  and  was  in  no 
sense  a cemetery  or  graveyard. 

Mr.  Flowers — a patriarchal  bachelor  of 
the  old  school— gave  us  a planter’s  cor- 
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dial  welcome.  fl  he  suite  of  apartments 
placed  at  our  disposal  was  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  family  mansion,  opening 
upon  the  cool  and  roomy  reception-hall, 
and  fronting  on  three  sides  upon  a 
wide  piazza  which  ran  entirely  around 
the  house. 

Here  we  were  most  pleasantly  domi- 
ciled, to  remain  undisturbed,  as  my  fa- 
ther hoped,  as  long  as  the  siege  should  last. 

But  I was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy 
the  delights  of  this  plantation  paradise. 
My  mother  was  so  constituted  that  when 
separated  from  those  she  loved  her  imag- 
ination constantly  drew  the  most  pain- 
fully realistic  pictures  of  possible  dis- 
aster. As  she  was  of  a high-strung  tem- 
perament. this  continual  agonizing  in 
an  atmosphere  of  apprehended  misfor- 
tune so  told  upon  her  health  that  my 
father  reluctantly  gave  his  consent  to  our 
return  to  the  city. 

On  our  return  journey  to  Vicksburg 
we  rode  in  state  in  the  Flowers’s  family 
carriage,  but  left  behind  us,  alas!  the 
priceless  library,  our  household  treasure 
of  art  and  bric-a-brac,  and  the  greater 
part  of  my  mother’s  dainty  wardrobe; 
all,  by  the  courteous  permission  of  our 
host,  stored,  safely,  as  we  supposed,  in 
the  apartments  we  had  occupied  on  the 
ground  floor  of  tin*  plantation  mansion. 
As  it  happened,  this  was  about  the  worst 
possible  disposal  of  our  treasures. 

Our  home-coming — if  so  it  could  be 
called,  for  wo  were  not  to  return  to  the 
rectory,  but  to  occupy  temporary  quarters 
in  what  may  be  termed  a communal  cave 
— took  place  during  a suspension  of  active 
hostilities.  Such  suspensions  fortunately 
occurred  at  frequent  intervals,  and  gave 
mueh-noeded  breathing  spells  and  op- 
portunities for  outdoor  exercise  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  beleaguered  city.  This 
cave  was  one  of  many  dug  in  the 
hillside's  of  Vicksburg  for  the  shelter 
of  non-combatants.  It  was  shafted  like 
the  prongs  of  a garden  rake,  the  five 
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excavations  from  the  street  or  road  all 
terminating  in  a long  central  gallery, 
so  that  in  case  any  one  of  them  should 
collapse  escape  could  be  made  through 
the  inner  cave  and  its  other  branches. 
The  entrance  galleries  at  either  end  were 
reserved  for  servants  and  cooking  pur- 
poses, and  the  intervening  galleries  and 
inner  central  gallery  were  occupied  as 
family  dormitories,  separated  from  each 
other  by  such  flimsy  partition  of  boards, 
screens,  and  hangings  as  could  be  devised. 

In  caves  of  this  description  a common 
danger  abolished  the  unwritten  law  of 
caste.  The  families  of  planters,  over- 
seers, slave-dealers,  tradespeople,  and  pro- 
fessional men  dwelt  side  by  side,  in  peace 
if  not  in  harmony.  By  common  consent 
a narrow  passageway  was  kept  always 
open  beside  the  tentlike  dormitories,  and 
in  the  main  cave  a central  space  was  set 
apart  as  common  meeting-ground.  Here 
children  played  while  their  mothers 
sewed  by  candle-light  or  gossiped,  and 
men  fresh  from  trench  or  hospital  gave 
news  of  the  troubled  outside  world  to 
spellbound  listeners.  Public  prayer  also 
was  here  daily  offered  for  a swift  deliver- 
ance from  the  perils  of  the  siege.  My 
father’s  duties  as  both  chaplain  and 
rector  required  him  to  leave  the  cave  each 
morning  and  to  be  gone  all  day,  and  we 
only  knew  him  to  be  safe  when  he  re- 
turned at  night. 

To  me,  at  first,  before  the  novelty  of  it 
all  wore  off,  this  gnomelike  life  was  the 
Arabian  Nights  made  real.  Ali  Baba’s 
forty  thieves  and  the  genii  of  the  ring 
and  lamp  lurked  in  the  unexplored  re- 
gions of  the  dimly  lighted  caves;  and  the 
sound  of  a guitar  here,  a hymn  there, 
and  a negro  melody  somewhere  else,  all 
coming  to  us  from  among  swaying  Ori- 
ental draperies,  sent  me  off  at  night  to 
faiiyland  on  the  magic  rug  of  Bagdad, 
which  is  a part  of  every  well-trained 
boy’s  dream  equipment.  But  squalling 
infants,  family  quarrels,  and  the  noise 
of  general  discord  were  heard  at  inter- 
vals with  equal  distinctness. 

The<e  discomforts,  supplemented  by  the 
odor  of  stale  food  in  the  heavy,  earth- 
laden  atmosphere  of  the  overcrowded 
caves,  so  offended  my  mother’s  sensibil- 
ities that,  persuaded  by  her,  my  father 
caused  a private  cave  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  his  own  family  to  be  constructed 


in  one  of  the  hills  behind  the  Military 
Hospital.  Here,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  yellow  hospital  flag  which,  antedating 
that  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  was  held 
sacred  by  all  gunners  in  modern  warfare, 
it  was  believed  we  should  be  comparative- 
ly safe. 

There  were  matters  even  more  serious 
than  my  mother's  sensibilities  to  impel 
my  father  to  remove  his  family  to  new 
and  safer  quarters.  From  the  mortar- 
guns  of  the  besieging  fleet  were  thrown 
bombshells  weighing  three  hundred  pounds 
and  as  large  around  as  the  head  of  a 
flour-barrel,  which  in  exploding  often 
tore  open  a hole  in  the  ground  as  deep 
and  wide  as  the  cellar  of  a cottage. 

One  of  these  bombshells,  falling  upon 
the  summit  of  the  hill  containing  our 
group  of  caves,  detached  a great  mass 
of  crumbling  earth  from  one  side  of 
the  roof  of  the  main  gallery  at  its  cen- 
tral point.  In  its  fall  this  mass  crushed 
a young  woman  to  the  floor  of  the  cave, 
and  she  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
killed  had  it  not  been  for  the  heroism 
of  a visiting  artilleryman.  This  brave 
fellow  broke  the  force  of  the  falling  earth 
by  throwing  himself  forward  and  with 
his  shoulder  diverting  it  slightly  in  its 
course.  So  the  girl’s  life  was  saved,  at 
the  expense  to  him  of  a badly  bruised 
arm  and  shoulder,  which  he  counted 
nothing.  Soon  afterwards  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  entrance  eaves  collapsed  under 
similar  circumstances,  and,  as  it  hap- 
pened, cut  off  from  the  rest  of  us  my 
father  and  several  others  who  were  stand- 
ing outside.  My  father’s  powerful  voice, 
audible  above  the  roaring  avalanche  of 
earth,  as  he  shouted  “ All  right ! Nobody 
hurt !”  quickly  reassured  us.  But  after 
these  narrow  escapes  there  was  no  longer 
a feeling  of  security  even  in  the  more 
deeply  excavated  portions  of  the  caves. 

Another  incident  awakened  all  of  my 
mother’s  fears  for  the  safety  of  her  little 
brood.  During  one  of  the  intervals  be- 
tween bombardments  the  mother  of  a 
charming  boy  about  three  years  old  sat 
watching  him  at  play  near  the  entrance 
to  the  eaves,  when  suddenly  and  furiously 
the  fleet  again  opened  fire  upon  the  city. 
Amid  the  booming  of  guns  and  the 
screaming  of  Parrott  shells  the  startled 
mother  ran  from  the  shelter  of  the  cave 
to  bring  into  safety  her  baby  boy.  But 
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A Relic  of  the  Days  when  Famine  threatened 

The  al)  jvc  note  written  to  th ; author’s  mother  during  the  siege  reads  as  follows:  “Mrs.  Lord,  I will 
certainly  keep  vour  cow  as  long  as  I can.  I am  going  now  to  see  Major  Gillespie.  If  the  worst  comes 
y<*u  shall  have  a portion  of  the  beef  and  good  pay.  Military  necessity  shall  only  take  your  cow. 

Very  respectfully,  Vour  obt.  servant,  N.  G.  Watts” 

the  smaller  sort,  with  their  force  fairly  “ Don’t  cry,  iny  darling.  (Sod  will  pro- 
spent  before  they  reached  us.  If  one  of  teet  us.” 

the  huge  bombshells  from  the  mortar-  “ But,  mamma,”  sobbed  the  little  girl, 

boats  had  fallen  and  exploded  on  the  Ps  so  ’fraid  God’s  killed,  too !” 

summit  of  our  little  hill,  it  would  prob-  We  soon  became  familiar  with  the 
ably  have  put  an  end  both  to  our  cave-  sound  of  those  shells  that  gave  warning 
dwelling  and  to  ourselves.  of  their  approach,  and  expert  in  seeking 

As  it  was,  two  of  these  iron  monsters  the  shelter  of  the  cave  when  we  heard 
fell  in  a neighboring  field  about  half  a them  coming  through  the  air.  The  cone- 
mile  distant.  Then,  exploding  almost  shaped  Parrott  shell,  our  most  frequent 
simultaneously  and  only  a few  feet  apart,  visitor,  fortunately  could  he  heard  a long 
they  seemed  to  shake  the  very  foundations  distance  off,  and  so  gave  time  for  flight 
of  the  earth.  My  mother,  with  my  youngest  to  our  underground  home, 
sister,  then  about  four  years  old,  wit-  Rifle-bullets  made  of  lead  and  shaped 
nessed  this  double  explosion.  It  tore  a like  miniature  beehives  occasionally  found 
great  hole  in  the  earth,  into  which  a team  their  way  into  our  valley  among  the 
of  oxen  might  readily  have  been  driven,  larger  shot  and  shell.  These  little  nies- 
and  filled  the  air  with  flames,  smoke,  and  sengers  of  death  were  calk'd  “ Minie 
dust.  Although  horror-stricken  herself,  balls,”  and  as  they  whistled  past  made  a 
my  mother  said  to  her  frightened  child:  peculiar  beelike  sound,  strangely  in  keep- 
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ing  with  thoir  beehive  form,  and  ending 
with  a thud  as  they  struck  the  hillside  or 
a tree.  The  sound,  as  I recall  it,  was, 
l)-z-z-z-z-z-z-z-ip;  and  of  nothing  were  we 
more  afraid,  for  when  we  heard  it  the 
bullet  was  beyond  all  question  close  at 
hand.  One  of  these  “ Minie  balls ” 
struck  and  wounded,  but  not  dangerous- 
ly, a young  girl  as  she  was  sitting  with 
her  parents  on  the  piazza  of  her  home, 
which,  sheltered  by  a hill  at  the  rear  of 
the  hospital,  was  considered  safe.  The 
bullet  was  at  once  located  and  extracted, 
and  a clever  convalescent  soldier  at  the 
hospital  transformed  it  later  into  a set 
of  Lilliputian  knives  and  forks,  to  the 
girl’s  infinite  pride  and  delight. 

A short  time  l>efore  this  I myself  had 
narrowly  escaped  death  from  a spent  shell 
which  passed  -so  near  the  top  of  my  head 
as  to  stir  my  hair,  and  fell  close  behind 
me.  So  far  had  the  force  of  propulsion 
left  this  shell  that  my  mother,  standing 
not  far  distant,  distinctly  saw  the  missile 
just  escape  hitting  my  head.  I had,  for- 
tunately, stooped  for  the  moment  to  gath- 
er something  from  the  ground.  The  un- 
exploded  shell,  after  the  charge  had  been 
carefully  withdrawn  by  my  friends  the 
Missourians,  was  added  to  my  juvenile 
war  collection. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
we  were  very  much  safer  in  our  valley 
cave,  and  had  more  open-air  freedom, 
than  when  we  were  in  the  city  proper. 

Only  faint  echoes  reached  us  of  the 
suffering  and  calamity  brought  upon 
Vicksburg  by  the  constant  rain  of  deadly 
projectiles.  Bombshells  in  the  form  of 
huge  iron  spheres  weighing  nearly  three 
hundred  pounds  and  filled  with  gun- 
powder flew  through  the  air,  their  burn- 
ing fuses  leaving  a trail  of  smoke  by 
day  and  of  fire  by  night.  A peculiar 
hissing,  screaming  noise  accompanied 
their  flight,  and,  exploding  with  tre- 
mendous violence,  they  wrecked  houses 
and  streets  u like  small  earthquakes,” 
as  one  historian  has  observed.  Fire- 
shells  containing  tow  saturated  with  oil 
kept  the  fire  brigade  constantly  busy  in 
extinguishing  the  flames  of  burning 
houses.  Chain-shot,  cannon-balls  linked 
in  deadly  union  by  iron  chains,  swept 
the  streets  from  wall  to  curb.  Canisters, 
like  big  vegetable-cans,  but  filled  with 
grape-shot,  which  were  solid  iron  balls 
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about  the  size  of  hickory-nuts,  say  a 
hundred  or  more  to  the  canister,  scattered 
their  contents  far  and  wide.  All  these, 
together  with  shells  filled  with  scrap- 
iron,  links  of  chain,  rusty  nails,  and  even 
bits  of  tin,  were  among  the  many  kinds 
of  missiles  thrown  into  the  city.  When 
we  think  of  this  iron  hail,  estimated  at 
60,000  shells  every  twenty-four  hours, 
descending  upon  the  town  by  night  and 
by  day,  the  mortality  among  the  citizens, 
even  considering  the  protection  of  the 
caves,  was  wonderfully  small.  But  while 
comparatively  few  non-combatants  were 
killed,  all  lived  in  a state  of  terror. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  find 
water  in  the  vicinity  of  our  cave,  but  as 
the  well-holes  brought  forth  only  mud 
we  were  at  last  compelled  to  buy  our 
drinking-water  of  a woman  who  lived 
upon  a farm  near  by,  on  which  there  was 
an  unfailing  well  of  good  water.  This 
woman’s  husband  was  a soldier  in  the 
trenches.  Returning  homo  on  furlough, 
because  of  some  temporary  disability,  he 
learned  of  his  wife’s  inhospitable  thrift, 
and  whipped  her  soundly.  The  ill-earned 
money  had  long  since  been  squandered, 
but  with  many  apologies  and  the  infor- 
mation that  he  had  u walloped  her  good 
for  her  mean  ness,”  he  gave  camp  and 
cave  the  freedom  of  his  well. 

My  father,  in  his  daily  walks  between 
the  cave  and  the  city,  never  met  with  a 
mishap,  and  saw  disaster  overtake  only 
one  unfortunate  upon  the  road.  The 
circumstances  of  this  tragedy  are  so 
peculiar  as  to  seem  well  worth  relating, 
showing,  as  they  do,  that  often  when  a 
man  seeks  most  to  avoid  danger  he  places 
himself  most  directly  in  its  path.  M.v 
father  had  intended  to  take  the  direct 
road  to  the  city,  as  usual,  but  was  over- 
taken by  an  acquaintance  and  persuaded 
by  him  to  take  a more1  circuitous  but  sup- 
posedly “ safer  road.”  They  had  pro- 
ceeded only  a short  distance  when  they 
heard  a Parrott  shell  coming  toward  them. 

“ Stand  still !”  said  my  father,  himself 
standing  firm,  as  he  always  did  when 
away  from  shelter  in  such  an  emergency. 
But  his  companion  either  did  not  hear 
or  failed  to  understand  the  advice.  Mad 
with  excitement,  with  body  bent  low  and 
face  white  with  terror,  he  started  down 
the  road  on  a run.  Tie  had  run  only  a 
few  yards  when  the  shell  exploded  di- 
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rectly  in  his  path,  leaving  him  a mangled 
corpse  by  the  roadside,  while  my  father 
stood  unharmed  where  he  had  called  to 
his  friend  to  stop. 

The  church  of  which  my  father  was 
rector  was  the  only  church  in  Vicksburg 
— with  the  exception  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic cathedral — where  services  were  held 
throughout  the  siege.  Daily,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  sexton  and  vestry,  the  rector 
opened  the  church,  rang  the  bell,  robed 
himself  in  priestly  garb,  and  took  his 
place  behind  the  chancel  rail.  Then, 
with  the  deep  boom  of  cannon  taking  the 
place  of  organ  notes  and  the  shells  of  the 
besieging  fleet  bursting  around  the  sacred 
edifice,  he  preached  the  gospel  of  eternal 
peace  to  an  assemblage  of  powder-grimed 
and  often  blood-stained  soldiery,  than 
whom,  I have  heard  him  say,  there  never 
were  more  devout  or  attentive  auditors. 
And  this  I know,  that  while  destruction 
and  desolation  lay  all  around  and  about 
the  church  and  its  shell-strewn  grounds, 
not  even  sparing  the  adjacent  rectory, 
the  ivy-clad  tower,  although  a conspic- 
uous landmark  and  therefore  desirable  as 
a target  for  Porter’s  gunners,  was  never 
struck  by  shot  or  shell. 

Soon  after  we  took  possession  of  our 
valley  cave  an  amusing  incident  occurred. 
The  hill  which  partly  walled  in  our  little 
valley  shut  out  from  our  view  the  hospital 
buildings,  but  not  the  yellow  hospital 
flag,  which  floated  from  a lofty  flag- 
staff upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  itself. 
This  spot  was  most  readily  reached  from 
the  public  road  by  a narrow  foot-path, 
which  ran  along  the  top  of  a high  em- 
bankment. A Sister  of  Charity  from 
one  of  the  city  convents,  guided  by  a 
negro  boy  and  returning  from  an  errand 
of  mercy  among  the  wounded  soldiers, 
met  midway  on  this  narrow  path  a con- 
valescent corporal,  who  gallantly  saluted 
and  stood  at  attention  to  let  the  Sister 
pass;  but  as  she  was  about  to  do  so  a 
shell  of  the  smaller  kind,  with  a slowly 
burning  fuse,  fell  in  the  pathway  at  his 
feet.  This  proved  too  much  for  the 
corporal’s  equanimity  and  equilibrium. 
For  a moment  he  stood,  a statue  of  hor- 
rified surprise;  then,  falling  backward, 
he  rolled  down  the  sloping  side  of  the 
embankment  to  pusillanimous  safety. 
Hardly  had  he  disappeared  when  the 
negro  boy  stooped,  seized  the  smouldering 
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shell,  and  pitched  it  far  out  from  the 
other  side  of  the  embankment,  where  it 
harmlessly  exploded  in  mid-air  before  it 
could  reach  the  ground. 

“ Why  did  you  not  do  that  at  once  ?” 
asked  the  trembling  Sister.  “ The  mo- 
ment you  waited  might  have  cost  us  all 
our  lives.” 

“Laws!  Miss  Sister  Seraphena,”  re- 
pled the  black  hero,  “ I’s  got  too  much 
respec’  fur  white  folks  fur  to  do  a t’ing 
like  dat  while  dar  was  a white  gemmun 
standin’  dar!” 

My  father  witnessed  the  death  of  the 
last  man  killed  by  a cannon-ball  in  Vicks- 
burg; and,  strange  to  say,  an  investiga- 
tion showed  that  the  shot  came  from  a 
gun  of  one  of  the  city  batteries  fired 
wantonly  and  at  random  toward  the  town 
itself.  The  victim  was  an  orderly,  and 
stood  holding  an  officer’s  horse  on  the 
main  street  of  the  city.  Even  as  my 
father  watched  him,  admiring  his  erect 
and  soldierly  bearing,  the  ball  struck  the 
orderly’s  head  from  his  shoulders  and 
left  the  headless  trunk,  still  holding  the 
reins  of  the  horse  and  standing  as  erect 
and  soldierlike  as  when  alive.  The  noise- 
less cannon-ball  had  so  quietly  done  its 
deadly  work  that  the  horse  took  no  alarm, 
but  stood  as  still  as  the  corpse  that  held 
it.  In  a moment  the  men  on  the  street 
rushed  to  the  spot,  and  the  horse  then 
reared  in  affright  and  the  body  fell  to 
the  pavement.  To  my  father  it  seemed 
an  almost  interminable  length  of  time 
that  the  dead  soldier  held  the  living  horse, 
whereas  in  reality  it  was  the  matter  of 
a few  seconds;  but  it  was  long  enough 
for  the  horror  of  it  all  to  become  an 
ineffaceable  memory. 

The  newspapers,  which  now  appeared 
printed  on  the  blank  side  of  wall-papers 
of  varied  colors  and  designs,  the  supply 
of  white  paper  having  become  exhausted 
without  the  possibility  of  replenishment, 
at  last  unwillingly  admitted  that  the  city 
was  threatened  with  famine.  Fabulous 
prices  were  asked  and  paid  for  all  kinds 
of  food.  Our  own  supply  of  provisions 
was  reduced  to  a half-barrel  of  meal  and 
about  the  same  quantity  of  sugar ; so  that, 
like  every  one  else,  we  began  to  look  for- 
ward with  anxiety  to  what  might  await 
us  in  the  near  future.  That  the  army’s 
commissariat  was  also  at  a low  ebb  was 
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demonstrated  by  the  single  “ hardtack/’  or 
army  cracker,  and  small  bit  of  salt  pork 
issued  daily  as  a ration  to  the  soldiers  in 
the  ranks,  together  with  the  general  order 
that  all  government  mules  be  butchered 
and  served  to  the  men  as  an  extra  ra- 
tion to  prevent  scurvy  and  starvation. 
As  it  was,  wounds  and  sickness  had 
brought  to  the  hospital  six  thousand  of 
the  less  than  thirty  thousand  defenders 
of  the  city. 

After  this  there  was  talk  among  the 
soldiers  of  feasting  upon  cats  and  dogs, 
and  many  seriously  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  undergo  the  experiences  of  the 
defenders  of  Londonderry,  where  the  be- 
sieged ate  strips  of  rawhide  and  leather, 
rather  than  yield  a city  which  was  the 
key  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  which 
would  give  the  North  the  freedom  of  a 
great  waterway  penetrating  the  very  heart 
and  centre  of  the  Southwestern  States. 
But  alas  for  the  realization  of  such  ex- 
treme heroism!  Whether  General  Pem- 
berton was  better  advised  than  were  the 
citizens  and  soldiers  of  Vicksburg  re- 
garding the  impossibility  of  relief  from 
the  outside,  or  whether,  as  was  believed 
by  many  of  his  own  men,  he  was  too 
fastidious  in  the  matter  of  his  diet  to 
relish  the  prospect  of  cat  and  dog  ragouts 
or  strips  of  leather  made  into  soup,  he 
surrendered  the  city  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1863,  to  General  Grant. 

Strangely  sentimental  for  a man  of  his 
phlegmatic  temperament,  the  Union  gen- 
eral insisted,  under  the  threat  of  “ no 
terms  otherwise,”  upon  the  humiliation 
of  a surrender  on  Independence  Day  by 
an  army  of  heroic  men,  many  of  them 
descended  from  those  who  had  suffered 
with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and 
triumphed  with  him  at  Yorktown.  Beard- 
ed veterans,  behind  the  guns  of  the  forti- 
fications and  in  the  trenches,  wept  bitter 
tears  and  cursed  their  commander  for  a 
coward  and  a traitor  when  they  heard 
what  he  had  done. 

Under  the  very  favorable  terms  of 
capitulation  named  by  General  Grant,  in 
accepting  which  General  Pemberton,  as 
we  see  now,  acted  sensibly,  although  it 
cost  him  dearly  in  popularity,  the  Con- 
federate army  of  defence  was  paroled,  all 
officers  retaining  side-arms,  and  soon  be- 
gan to  disperse  and  return  homeward. 
In  their  knapsacks  the  men  of  the  rank 


and  file,  now  waifs  of  war,  carried  for  the 
first  time  in  many  months  ample  rations, 
pressed  upon  them  by  a hospitable  and 
admiring  foe.  Men  who,  to  tantalize  the 
starving  Confederate  soldiers,  had  shaken 
well-filled  coffee-pots  and  inviting  morsels 
of  food  in  grim  derision,  and  in  the  face 
of  death,  across  the  embattled  trenches, 
now  vied  with  each  other  in  seeing  that 
their  former  enemy  was  laden  with  such 
good  food  and  luxuries  as  had  not  been 
enjoyed  since  the  capture  of  the  well- 
provisioned  Union  camps  and  wagon 
trains  at  Shiloh. 

This  spirit  of  brotherly  appreciation 
for  a brave  though  fallen  foe  was  reflected 
in  the  men  from  the  qualities  of  their 
heroic  leader.  General  Grant,  who,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  was  even  then 
a popular  conquering  general.  He  sup- 
pressed with  an  iron  hand  looting,  vio- 
lence, and  vandalism.  He  collected  and 
listed  all  stolen  goods  which  could  be 
found  among  his  men,  and  placarded  the 
city  and  surrounding  country  with  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  all  citizens 
who  had  been  despoiled  to  call  at  head- 
quarters and  identify  and  reclaim  their 
property.  We  learned  this,  however,  too 
late  to  save  our  own  effects.  If  they 
had  been  stored  in  the  cellars  of  the 
church  they  would  have  remained  intact. 

A group  of  camp-followers  invaded 
the  Flowers  plantation;  and  though  they 
left  the  homestead  standing,  they  de- 
stroyed all  within  it  which  they  could 
not  take  away. 

The  story  of  the  destruction  of  our 
household  goods  and  of  my  mother’s 
wardrobe,  as  told  by  one  of  the  Flowers’s 
family  servants,  is  worth  relating  a9  an 
illustration  of  the  barbarous  methods 
resorted  to  by  these  unofficered  and  law- 
less men. 

Our  trunks  were  broken  open.  Then 
arraying  themselves  in  my  mother’s 
dainty  gowns  and  wraps,  the  men  in- 
dulged in  a devil’s  dance  around  a tree 
upon  the  lawn,  tearing  the  garments  from 
each  other,  one  by  one,  amid  ribald 
shouts  and  songs.  With  the  butt  ends 
of  muskets,  pictures,  mirrors,  and  bric- 
a-brac  were  shattered,  while  curtains, 
rugs,  and  carpets  were  slashed  and  torn 
into  shreds  by  sabres  and  bayonets. 

A huge  plantation  wagon  was  loaded 
with  my  father’s  invaluable  library,  and 
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with  less  respect  for  literature  than  was 
shown  by  the  Turks  at  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  the  contents  were  scat- 
tered broadcast  upon  the  muddy  road 
between  Flowers’s  plantation  and  the  Big 
Black  River,  so  that  for  a mile  and  a half, 
as  we  were  told,  one  might  have  walked 
on  books.  Some  of  the  less-damaged  books 
were  afterwards  gathered  from  the  road- 
side, and  with  the  mud  stains  still  upon 
them  they  are  preserved  to-day. 

All  of  this,  I believe,  might  have  been 
prevented  if  our  former  host  had  remained 
at  home  upon  his  plantation  instead  of 
taking  to  the  woods,  which  he  did  upon 
the  first  news  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg. 
Men  who  wantonly  destroy  are  presuma- 
bly cowards,  and  if  Mr.  Flowers  had  been 
at  hand  to  confront  the  marauders,  the 
dread  of  his  identifying  them  before  their 
silent  and  iron- willed  commander.  Gen- 
eral Grant,  as  violators  of  an  imperative 
order  against  looting  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion, would  probably  have  saved  both  his 
property  and  our  own. 

We  found  the  rectory  in  deplorable 
condition.  A bombshell  had  exploded  in 
the  centre  of  the  dining-room,  completely 
demolishing  the  table  spread  for  our 
guests  of  the  officers’  mess;  and  tearing 
away  the  roof  of  the  apartment,  it  had 
made  a hole  in  the  floor  six  feet  deep 
and  twelve  feet  in  circumference.  Not 
a vestige  of  the  table  or  its  contents  was 
ever  found,  except  two  or  three  solid  glass 
saltcellars,  such  as  were  used  in  those 
days.  It  seemed  as  though  the  table  and 
all  else  that  was  on  it  had  been  blown 
into  dust  and  atoms  and  dissipated  by 
the  winds.  In  the  library  a solid  shot 
had  tom  its  way  through  the  side  wall 
directly  above  a settee.  As  it  happened, 
my  father,  with  two  of  his  friends  among 
the  officers,  was  seated  upon  this  settee, 
discussing  the  folly  of  dodging  while  un- 
der fire,  when  this  particular  cannon-ball 
crashed  through  the  wall  just  above  their 
heads  and  caused  them  all  to  dodge,  and 
one  of  the  officers  to  fall  upon  his  hands 
and  knees.  None  was  hurt,  though  all 
were  powdered  with  splintered  wood  and 
crumbled  plaster. 


My  father,  though  a Northern  man  by 
birth,  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
young  manhood  in  ministering  to  the 
people  of  the  South,  “ for  better,  for 
worse;  for  richer,  for  poorer;  in  sickness 
and  in  health  ” ; so  that  he  felt  spiritual- 
ly wedded  to  them  as  the  people  of  his 
adoption,  and  morally  obliged  to  remain 
with  them  in  the  time  of  their  most 
urgent  necessity  and  direst  trouble. 

When,  therefore.  General  Grant,  who 
knew  and  highly  esteemed  my  father’s 
brother,  an  eminent  St.  Louis  judge, 
urged  upon  my  father  passes  and  pass- 
ports to  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  assured 
that  a loving  welcome  awaited  himself 
and  family  at  my  uncle’s  home,  my  father 
asked  instead  for  passports  which  would 
enable  him  to  enter  again  the  Confed- 
erate lines,  where  his  duty  clearly  lay. 
In  compliance  with  this  request,  General 
Grant,  who  admired  courageous  persist- 
ence in  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  not  only 
gave  the  passports,  but  obtained  passage 
for  us  all  by  river  boat  to  New  Orleans, 
and  thence  on  a steamer  to  the  middle 
Gulf,  where,  under  a flag  of  truce,  a Con- 
federate gunboat  would  be  met  with  pro- 
posals from  Mobile,  Alabama,  relative  to 
an  exchange  of  certain  prisoners  of  war. 
Carrying  our  wearing  apparel  and  un- 
earthed family  silver,  but  with  all  else 
of  value  converted,  alas!  into  Confed- 
erate money,  we  embarked,  in  pursuance 
of  these  plans,  upon  a Mississippi  River 
steamboat  transferring  to  New  Orleans 
sick  and  wounded  Confederate  soldiers 
for  whom  there  was  no  room  in  the  over- 
crowded hospitals  of  Vicksburg. 

As  we  stepped  aboard  the  boat  which 
was  to  bear  us  on  toward  the  unknown 
experiences  that  awaited  us  during  the 
death  struggles  of  the  Confederacy,  a 
group  of  our  loving  friends  and  my  fa- 
ther’s devoted  parishioners  waved  us  a 
sad  farewell  from  the  wharf-boat;  and  as 
we  swung  from  the  shore  amid  the  songs 
of  negro  "roustabouts,”  now  no  longer 
slaves,  we  became,  without  realizing  all 
the  hardships  and  bitterness  the  word 
implied,  refugees  adrift  upon  the  hopeless 
current  of  a losing  Cause. 
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The  Travelling  Sister 

BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS  FREEMAN 


THE  Allerton  sisters  lived  in  a grand 
but  very  lonely  old  mansion  on  the 
side  of  Allerton  Mountain.  Allerton- 
ville,  a white-steepled  little  village,  lay  in 
the  valley  below.  Everything  pertained 
to  the  Allertons  as  if  they  had  belonged 
to  a feudal  family,  and  as  if  their  old 
mansion-house  had  been  a castle.  Indeed, 
the  name  of  Allerton  had  been  a great 
one  in  all  the  countryside.  They  had 
been  “ college-learned,”  as  the  village  peo- 
ple expressed  it,  and  they  had  had  great 
possessions.  Now,  however,  the  posses- 
sions had  dwindled  sadly.  The  males  of 
the  family  were  all  gone ; women  had  pre- 
ponderated during  the  last  two  genera- 
tions, and  women  like  those  of  the  Aller- 
ton stock  are  not  financiers.  Eor  that 
matter  the  males  had  not  distinguished 
themselves  in  increasing  their  assets ; 
neither  had  they  been  good  economists* 
Most  of  their  riches  had  come  through 
inheritance.  The  family  had  been 
wealthy  collaterally,  as  well  as  in  the 
direct  line.  Streams  of  gold  and  silver 
had  poured  in  from  all  sides  as  one  Al- 
lerton after  another  had  passed  away  and 
left  earthly  riches  behind.  But  now  the 
springs  of  wealth  had  all  run  dry.  There 
was  no  more  coming,  and  that  in  hand 
was  slowly  but  steadily  diminishing. 

The  Allerton  ladies  pinned  their  faith 
upon  their  lawyer,  John  H.  Fields.  He 
and  his  father  before  him  had  had  charge 
of  the  Allerton  fortunes.  The  Allertons 
esteemed  him  as  most  reliable,  and  in  a 
sense  he  was.  Nobody  could  question  his 
honesty;  but  how  much  could  a little 
average-brained  man  who  had  been  bom 
in  Allertonville  and  lived  there  to  old  age 
know  of  the  maelstrom  of  Wall  Street 
and  the  strange  catastrophes,  seemingly 
far  removed  from  all  possible  connection 
with  three  elderly  ladies  and  their  for- 
tune, but  which  nevertheless  had  a dire 
influence  upon  them?  To  his  dying  day 
John  H.  Fields  would  never  understand 
why  when  a certain  speculative  stock  de- 


clined, in  which  he  had  not  invested  and 
of  which  he  had  scarcely  heard,  an  in- 
vestment of  bonds  which  he  had  always 
considered  most  conservative  passed  divi- 
dends. Mr.  Fields  dreaded  telling  the 
Allerton  ladies. 

However,  on  the  day  following  the  no- 
tice in  the  New  York  paper  he  drove 
slowly  up  Allerton  Mountain.  His  tall 
gray  horse  took  his  own  gait,  nodding 
at  every  step.  John  held  the  lines  loosely 
and  leaned  back  in  his  buggy.  He  was 
unmarried,  and  there  was  always  a cer- 
tain male  coquettishness  about  him  when 
he  called  upon  the  Allerton  sisters,  al- 
though he  had  no  dreams  whatever  con- 
cerning them.  John  H.  Fields  had  never 
thought  seriously  of  marrying  anybody. 
He  was  born  to  his  own  rut,  with  a scared, 
rabbitlike  imagination  for  all  outside. 
Still,  he  was  at  times  involuntarily  coquet- 
tish. This  afternoon  he  wore  a nice  little 
gray  alpaca  coat  which  exactly  matched 
his  gray  trousers.  His  linen  shone.  He 
wore  the  neatest  of  little  black  satin  ties, 
glossy  little  shoes,  a gleaming  white  hat, 
and,  like  the  precious  high  light  of  it  all, 
a perfect  white  rosebud  was  tucked  in 
his  buttonhole.  His  narrow,  clean-cut 
face  was  clean  shaven,  and  the  hair  at 
the  sides  of  his  head  was  like  a shade  of 
silver.  He  usually  had  an  expression 
of  blank  peering  serenity,  as  meaningless 
as  the  light  upon  the  bowl  of  a silver 
spoon,  but  now  his  forehead  was  con- 
tracted and  his  eyes  were  speculative. 

It  was  the  second  week  of  an  unusually 
hot  June.  There  had  been  no  rain. 

The  wayside  weeds  hung  like  limp 
rags,  all  powdered  with  dust.  Dust 
came  up  in  little  smokelike  puffs  from 
under  his  horse’s  hoofs.  Fields  glanced 
complacently  at  his  gray  attire,  which 
would  not  show  dust,  then  he  thought  of 
the  passed  dividends,  of  those  railroad 
bonds,  and  frowned  again.  He  knew  to 
a dollar  the  extent  of  his  clients’  income 
— that  is,  with  one  exception, — and  he 
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feared  lest  this  decrease  might  interfere 
with  their  summer  programme.  He 
passed  slowly  up  the  mountain.  The 
road  wound;  still  it  was  steep  in  places. 
Great  patches  of  dark  wet  appeared  upon 
the  sides  of  the  horse.  Fields  drew  out 
a clean  handkerchief  and,  without  dis- 
turbing the  folds,  carefully  wiped  his 
face,  which  was  slightly  flushed.  That 
was  just  before  he  reached  the  avenue 
of  pine  trees  leading  to  the  Allerton 
house.  When  he  drove  beneath  the  high- 
plumed  branches,  and  heard  their  far- 
away murmur,  and  the  torrid  glare  of  the 
road  was  left  for  a vista  of  cool  purplish 
green,  he  drew  a long  breath.  People 
generally  drew  long  breaths  of  relief 
when  they  entered  that  pine  avenue  upon 
a hot  day.  Fields  could  see  at  the  end 
the  white  Doric  pillars  of  the  house:  a 
large  Colonial  edifice,  all  shining  with 
fresh  white  paint.  The  house  had  been 
newly  painted  that  spring.  The  lawyer 
thought  uneasily  that  it  might  have  been 
deferred  for  another  year,  had  he  antici- 
pated those  passed  dividends,  and  then 
the  summer  plans  of  Miss  Camille  and 
Miss  Susanne  Allerton  need  not  have 
been  disturbed. 

The  wide  veranda  under  the  Doric  pil- 
lars was  clean  swept  and  vacant  There 
were  two  heads  at  the  two  front  windows 
on  the  left  side  of  the  front  door.  They 
nodded  with  dignified  grace  as  he  passed. 
He  knew  that  there  was  another  head  at 
a side  window,  that  of  Miss  Helene  Al- 
lerton, the  youngest  of  the  three  sisters. 
He  did  not  think  uneasily  of  her  as  being 
affected  by  the  passed  dividends,  because 
she  had  her  own  little  private  fortune 
in  her  own  right,  inherited  from  the  aunt 
for  whom  she  had  been  named.  Miss 
Helene  had  dealt  with  another  lawyer 
with  regard  to  that  inheritance — a lawyer 
in  a little  city  ten  miles  away,  John  H. 
had  never  known  its  exact  extent  nor  how 
it  was  invested.  There  was  in  conse- 
quence a slight  feeling  of  coldness  on  his 
part  toward  Miss  Helene. 

When  he  had  driven  into  the  barn 
with  its  arched  door,  and  the  old  man 
who  with  his  wife  were  the  only  servants 
in  attendance  had  tied  his  horse,  and  re- 
ceived instructions  to  give  him  sparingly 
of  water  when  he  was  somewhat  cooled, 
John  took  out  his  folded  handkerchief 
again,  gave  a little  flick  at  his  smooth 


face,  another  at  his  coat  fronts,  another 
at  his  knees,  then  passed  around  to  the 
front  door,  and  clanged  decorously  with 
the  knocker.  Neither  Miss  Susanne  nor 
Miss  Camille  moved  their  heads  again. 
Their  white  right  hands  flashed  up  as 
regularly  as  mowers  mowing  in  line. 
The  wife  of  the  serving-man  answered 
the  knock.  She  was  small  and  wizened, 
with  an  unmistakably  Irish  gleam  in  her 
blue  eyes,  and  her  fair  skin  was  as 
freckled  as  a baby’s.  Her  name  was 
Bridget  O’Haligan,  and  her  husband’s 
name  was  Pat  O’Haligan.  The  ladies 
called  her  Brigitte,  with  a soft  flop 
of  accent  upon  the  last  syllable.  Her 
husband’s  name,  being  hopeless,  they  had 
metamorphosed  entirely.  They  called 
him  Louis.  There  was  in  the  Allerton 
family  an  affectation  so  harmless  and  to 
the  village  people  so  unique  that  it  com- 
pelled respect,  even  admiration.  They 
affected — all  the  Allertons  had  done  so 
for  years,  and  the  three  sisters  did  like- 
wise— a French  pose  toward  the  rest  of 
humanity.  The  family  tree  framed  in 
dull  gold  hung  in  the  hall,  and  upon  one 
of  the  stiff  branches  perched  a long-dead 
collateral  ancestor  who  bore  a French 
name.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  one 
alien  element,  which  distinguished  them 
especially  from  all  about,  the  Allertons 
had  based  their  little  affectation.  The 
ladies  all  spoke  French,  it  was  said,  with 
a remarkably  pure  accent.  It  was  con- 
fidently repeated  that  the  sisters  could 
live  in  France  and  never  be  mistaken 
for  Americans.  Helene  was  reported  to 
have  been  many  times  in  France,  and  no- 
body had  ever  found  her  out. 

This  harmless  affectation  had  endured 
long  in  the  Allerton  family.  Many 
branches  of  the  tree  bore  French  Chris- 
tian names,  uniformly  accented  upon  the 
last  syllable.  The  father  of  the  three 
sisters  had  been  Honors.  There  had 
been  another  sister,  Lucille,  who  had  died 
when  a very  young  girl.  Her  pretty 
name  was  near  her  father’s  upon  a lower 
branch  of  the  tree,  and  one  could  fancy 
her  as  a very  small  bird  fluttering  hence 
down  to  her  little  grave  beneath  another 
tree  which  wept  every  spring  with  long 
tears  of  gold-green. 

When  Fields  entered  the  parlor,  the 
long  parlor  with  its  six  windows — the 
Allerton  ladies  had  always  wished  to  call 
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it  the  salon,  but  had  never  quite  dared 
make  such  an  innovation, — there  was  dis- 
tinctly evident  what  seemed  a slight  for- 
eign element.  A steel-engraving  of  Na- 
poleon was  conspicuous  upon  the  wall 
which  caught  the  best  light.  There  were 
also  steel-engravings  of  Marie  Antoinette 
and  the  Dauphin,  and  many  of  French 
nobodies  in  particular,  characterized  by 
high  curled  coiffures,  sidewise  wreaths  of 
rosebuds,  and  looped  flowered  skirts.  The 
faded  paper  was  done  in  a pattern  of 
flower-baskets  tied  together  with  knots 
of  silver  ribbon.  The  furniture  was  up- 
holstered in  dim  satin  of  a First  Empire 
pattern,  and  its  shape  was  First  Empire. 
The  floor  was  a polished  wood,  with  an 
old  French  carpet  slipping  about  in  the 
centre ; there  were  Sevres  vases  filled  with 
roses  on  the  tables  and  shelf,  and  candle- 
sticks of  French  make  stood  on  either 
side  of  the  French  clock. 

There  was  about  the  Allerton  ladies 
themselves,  American  born  and  bred  as 
they  were,  something  strangely  foreign. 
They  did  not  quite  venture  upon  the 
high  powdered  pompadours  of  the  ladies 
upon  their  walls,  but  their  gray  locks 
were  marvellously  puffed  and  piled  above 
their  high  delicate  temples,  under  which 
their  black  eyes  flashed  with  youthful 
fire,  although  they  were  past  youth,  even 
the  youngest  of  them.  There  was  not 
much  difference  in  their  ages.  As  girls 
the  Allerton  sisters  had  been  poetically 
likened  by  admirers  to  three  roses  upon 
one  stem.  They  were  unmistakably  of 
the  same  family;  all  had  the  same 
high,  thin  cast  of  aristocratic  face, 
with  delicate  nostrils,  small,  sweetly 
compressed  mouths,  and  pointed  chins. 
All  had  long  slender  hands  with  very 
pointed  finger-tips.  All  had  very  pointed 
tips  of  tiny  feet;  all  sat  erect  in  tightly 
laced  stays,  with  wide,  carefully  disposed 
skirts.  All  wore  frills  of  lace  around 
their  throats,  fastened  with  amethysts 
and  pearls  in  old  French  settings.  These 
jewels  had  come  down  to  them  from  that 
long-dead  French  ancestor  upon  the  fam- 
ily tree,  who  had  scattered  his  gems  upon 
posterity  when  he  left  the  world,  and 
strewn  the  dark  of  his  passing  with  pearly 
and  purple  and  golden  gleams.  There 
was  a tradition  that  these  old  jewels  had 
belonged  to  a French  duchess  whom  the 
Allertons  rather  blushed  to  mention,  al- 


though they  were  secretly  proud  at  the 
idea  of  possessing  gems  once  worn  by 
so  doubtfully  honored  a dame.  The 
youngest  sister,  Helene,  wore  amethysts 
set  in  silver,  and  a broad  gold  bracelet  with 
a wonderful  coral  cameo  almost  covered 
the  turn  of  her  slender  wrist  as  she  sewed. 
All  three  sisters  embroidered  industrious- 
ly after  they  had  formally  greeted  their 
family  lawyer.  People  in  Allertonville 
were  always  speculating  concerning  this 
embroidery.  They  wondered  what  it  was, 
and  if  it  was  ever  finished.  Miss  Susanne 
embroidered  in  white  upon  fine  linen ; 
Miss  Camille,  also  in  white  upon  fine 
linen ; Miss  Helene,  always  in  colored 
silks  upon  blue  satin. 

Miss  HelSne  had  been  unlike  her  sis- 
ters in  one  respect.  They  had  been  lovely 
and  graceful,  with  an  air  of  high  breeding, 
but  she  had  been  a great  beauty.  She* 
was  in  her  own  way  a great  beauty  still. 
Her  face  retained  its  charming  contour, 
its  satin  complexion,  its  expression  of 
that  indescribable  sweetness  which  con- 
firms beauty  in  its  possessor.  She  wore 
a gown  of  ancient,  faintly  flowered  silk. 
Her  arms  were  round  and  fair,  and  her 
lace-trimmed  sleeves  fell  away  from  them 
as  she  embroidered.  A wonderful  great 
pearl  gleamed  upon  the  third  finger  of 
her  left  hand. 

That  was  the  only  ring  which  she  ever 
wore,  and  with  it  was  connected  the  ro- 
mance of  her  life:  the  one  romance,  al- 
though she  had  been  sought  in  marriage 
by  many.  She  had  loved  and  been 
betrothed  to  a young  clergyman,  who  had 
been  consumptive,  and  gone  to  the  south 
of  France  to  recover  his  health,  and  died. 
It  was  a very  simple  romance,  but  she 
had  never  had  another,  and  she  had  worn 
her  young  lover’s  ring  all  these  years. 
Her  life  had  been  apparently  quite  peace- 
ful and  contented.  If  the  Allerton  ladies 
ever  rebelled  at  their  lots,  they  accepted 
them  with  dignity.  With  all  their  pride 
in  their  French  lineage,  they  evinced 
nothing  of  French  emotionalism.  They 
were  staid  and  sedate  under  all  vicis- 
situdes; no  mortal  had  ever  seen  one  of 
them  shed  a tear  since  she  was  a child. 
They  never  laughed  with  abandon. 

After  John  H.  Fields  had  told  the 
ladies  about  the  passed  dividends,  Miss 
Camille  took  another  careful  stitch,  and 
also  Miss  Susanne  and  Miss  H51ftne. 
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Fields  was  sitting  in  an  old  embroid- 
ered chair,  his  stick  in  his  hand,  leaning 
forward  upon  it.  He  had  left  his  hat 
in  the  hall,  but  he  had  clung  to  his  stick. 
His  masculine  nature  required  some 
slight  material  support,  although,  after 
all,  he  had  known  exactly  how  his  clients 
would  receive  his  news.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  evidence  of  disturbance  in 
one  of  them.  Only,  after  a pause  Miss 
H6l&ne  remarked : “ The  directors  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  panic,  and  are 
keeping  the  revenues  for  themselves  this 
quarter.  They  will  not  dare  to  pass  next 
quarter.”  Miss  Helene  was  the  one  of 
them  who  read  the  newspapers  and  drew 
her  own  deductions,  sometimes  caustic. 
This  caustic  estimate  of  outside  proceed- 
ings was  the  only  indication  which  she 
ever  gave  of  her  possible  discontent  with 
her  own  monotony  of  life.  Fields  hast- 
ened, although  with  much  deference,  to 
give  her  his  own  views.  “ They  state  that 
the  passing  of  dividends  is  caused  by 
necessary  improvements,”  he  said. 

Miss  Hel&ne  nodded  and  set  another 
stitch.  “ No  doubt,”  said  she,  “ neces- 
sary improvements  in  the  country  houses 
of  the  directors  or  the  purchase  of  new 
motor-cars.  Their  expenses  must  be 
heavy.  They  will  not  pass  dividends  next 
quarter,  sisters.” 

“It  will  not  inconvenience  us  in  the 
least,”  said  Camille,  with  dignity. 

“ Not  in  the  least,”  said  Miss  Susanne. 

Then  the  maid  servant  entered,  bear- 
ing a great  silver  tray  laden  with  egg- 
shell cups  and  saucers,  a silver  basket 
with  golden  squares  of  sponge-cake,  and  a 
solid  silver  teapot,  creamer,  and  sugar- 
bowl.  Miss  IlflSne  arose  and  seated  her- 
self at  a little  mahogany  tea-table  cov- 
ered with  a damask  cloth,  whose  rose 
pattern  gleamed  like  frosted  silver,  and 
poured  tea. 

When  all  were  sipping  tea  and  nib- 
bling cake,  the  maid  almost  slyly  re- 
moved the  lid  from  a great  Indian  china 
rose-jar  which  stood  under  the  mantel, 
and  immediately  it  seemed  as  if  there 
were  another  presence  in  the  room:  the 
multiple  ghost,  many-winged  and  many- 
songed,  of  old  summers.  This  was  the 
usual  proceeding  after  the  guest  was 
served  with  tea.  The  little  lawyer  made 
no  sign  of  noticing  it,  but  he  inhaled 
the  strange  spicy  odor  with  content.  If 


he  had  let  himself  go,  there  was  about 
him  something  of  the  sybarite,  but  he  had 
never  let  himself  go  and  never  would. 

The  sisters  discoursed  of  the  weather 
and  kindred  topics,  and  did  not  mention 
the  passed  dividends  until  Fields  arose. 
Then  Miss  Camille  said,  serenely, 

“I  suppose,  of  course,  then,  it  is  set- 
tled that  we  are  not  to  expect  our  usual 
returns  from  that  investment  on  the 
first  of  July?” 

“ I fear  not,”  stammered  the  lawyer. 
“I  am  sorry,  but,  as  you  know,  it  is  one 
of  the  old  investments  which  your  father 
before  you,  and  my  father  before  me, 
favored.  I trust  it  will  make  no  differ- 
ence in  your  plans.” 

“ Not  at  all,”  said  Miss  Helene,  in 
her  sweet,  slightly  decisive  voice.  “Not 
at  all.  My  sisters  will  go  to  Hopton 
Springs  as  usual  during  the  first  week 
of  next  month.  I shall  be  entirely  able 
to  supply  funds  from  my  inheritance.” 

Miss  Camille’s  face  visibly  brightened. 
Miss  Susanne  looked  sharply  at  her  sis- 
ter, then  she  smiled.  “ Thank  you,  dear 
Helene,”  said  she. 

The  lawyer  also  looked  relieved.  “ I 
am  very  glad,”  he  said,  and  made  his  stiff 
odieux,  got  into  his  buggy,  and  drove 
away  down  the  avenue.  When  by  himself 
a smirk  which  his  face  had  worn  relaxed. 
He  said  to  himself  how  foolish  he  had 
been  to  even  dream  that  ladies  like  the 
Allerton  sisters  would  receive  unpleasant 
news  unpleasantly.  He  had  a great  ad- 
miration for  them;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  happy  to  get  away  from  them.  He 
had,  as  always  when  with  them,  expe- 
rienced a strain  as  of  standing  upon  his 
spiritual  tiptoes. 

But  on  their  parts  the  Allerton  sisters 
also  relaxed.  That  pose,  of  so  long 
standing  that  it  was  hardly  a pose  at  all, 
but  their  natural  attitude  of  self-restraint 
and  dignity,  vanished.  Miss  Camille 
looked  at  Susanne  and  Susanne  looked 
at  her;  both  faces  wore  expressions  of 
anxiety.  Then  they  looked  at  Helene. 
She  regarded  them  with  her  sweet, 
benevolent  smile,  which  had  in  it  a hint 
of  whimsicality  and  disdain  of  the  minor 
tribulations  of  life.  Helene’s  smile  had 
always  been  of  that  character  since  she 
had  lost  her  lover  in  her  early  youth. 
Everything  after  that  had  seemed  very 
small  to  her.  Therefore  she  was  indif- 
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ferent  in  the  face  of  all  little  worries, 
and  she  defied  them,  armed  as  she  was 
with  her  knowledge  of,  and  survival 
of,  greater. 

“ Helene,”  said  Susanne. 

“ II61ene,”  said  Camille. 

“Well,  sisters?”  returned  Helene. 

“ It  is  not  right  for  you  to  spare  that 
money  that  we  may  go  as  usual  to  Hop- 
ton  Springs,”  said  Susanne. 

“No,  it  is  not,”  repeated  Camille;  but 
she  flushed  evidently  as  she  spoke,  and 
both  Susanne  and  Helene  laughed  softly. 

“ What  will  Major  Bryant  do  if  you 
are  not  there?”  inquired  Helene. 

“ Yes,”  said  Susanne,  “ what  will  he 
do?” 

“ There  are  plenty  of  other  ladies  at 
Hopton  Springs,”  responded  Camille, 
softly,  but  her  flush  deepened.  “ He  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a partner 
at  bezique.  I for  one  will  never  consent 
to  take  your  money,”  said  Camille. 

“ Nor  I,”  said  Susanne. 

“I  fear  it  will  deprive  you  of  your 
summer  vacation,”  said  Camille. 

“ Yes,  I also  fear  that,”  said  Susanne. 

Both  spoke  with  a slightly  unpleasant 
emphasis.  Helene  had  always  been  as 
reticent  with  regard  to  her  summer  vaca- 
tions as  with  regard  to  her  inheritance. 
She  always  told  her  sisters  upon  their  re- 
turn from  Hopton  Springs  that  she  also 
had  been  enjoying  a very  pleasant  outing, 
but  she  never  said  where  she  had  been, 
and  both  Camille  and  Susanne  were  too 
proud  to  inquire.  They  agreed  that  it 
was  not  as  if  Helene  were  a young  girl. 
“ She  is  nearly  as  old  as  I am,”  Camille 
would  remark. 

“ And  there  is  only  a very  slight  dif- 
ference between  your  age  and  mine,” 
Susanne  would  rejoin.  “ Helene  is  of 
years  of  discretion;  besides,  she  is  an 
Allerton  and  a lady  and  our  own  sister. 
It  is  inconceivable  that — ” 

“ Yes,  it  is  inconceivable,”  Camille 
would  hasten  to  say,  with  severity.  “ I 
am  surprised  that  you  should — ” 

“I  did  not,  Camille,”  Susanne  would 
assure  her.  “ Of  course  Helene  goes  to 
some  perfectly  genteel  place  befitting  a 
lady  and  an  Allerton.” 

“ Of  course,”  said  Camille. 

However,  although  they  always  arrived 
at  an  apparently  satisfied  conclusion  con- 
cerning Helene’s  plans  for  the  summer. 


there  was  always  an  undercurrent  of  dis- 
sent and  annoyance  in  the  minds  of  the 
elder  sisters.  Helene  never  seemed  to 
be  aware  of  it.  She  responded  now  as 
serenely  as  ever. 

“ It  will  not  make  the  slightest  change 
in  my  plans,  I assure  you,  sisters,”  she 
said. 

Both  Camille  and  Susanne  brightened 
visibly. 

“ Will  you  go  away  yourself  as  usual  ? 
Can  you  afford  it  ?”  asked  Camille, 
eagerly. 

“ I certainly  can,”  replied  Hel&ne.  She 
smiled,  and  her  smile  was  at  once  whim- 
sical, sweet,  and  patient.  She  folded  her 
embroidery  and  arose.  “It  is  time  for 
me  to  superintend  Brigitte  about  dinner,” 
she  said,  and  went  out  of  the  room,  trail- 
ing her  whispering  flowered  silk  skirt. 

When  the  door  had  closed  softly  aft- 
er her — an  Allerton  sister  had  never  in 
her  life  closed  a door  otherwise  than 
softly, — Camille  and  Susanne  looked  at 
one  another. 

“Dear  Helene  is  very  kind,”  said 
Susanne. 

“Yes,”  responded  Camille.  Then  she 
added  thoughtfully,  “ If  she  had  not  been 
able  to  take  her  vacation  at  her  own  ex- 
pense, if  she  had  been  obliged  to  share 
the  money  with  us,  then  none  of  us  could 
have  gone  all  these  years.” 

“ Yes,  that  is  true.” 

“We  never  could  have  gone  to  Hopton 
Springs  at  all,”  said  Camille.  She 
blushed,  and  her  voice  was  full  of  won- 
dering conviction.  “ Not  at  all,”  she 
repeated. 

“ We  certainly  could  not  if  Helene 
had  asked  to  be  considered  in  the  vaca- 
tion expenses.  She  must  have  received 
quite  a large  legacy  from  Aunt  Hel&ne.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Camille. 

Then  both  sisters  blushed.  It  seemed 
to  them  rather  disgraceful  to  allude  in 
such  frank  fashion  to  a legacy. 

“ Poor  Aunt  Helene !”  replied  Susanne. 

“ She  was  a very  beautiful  woman,” 
sighed  Camille.  “I  remember  her  very 
well.” 

“ Yes,  so  do  I,”  said  Susanne.  “ I am 
pleased  that  we  shall  be  able  to  go  to 
Hopton  Springs,  and  I know  you  are, 
dear.” 

Camille  blushed  and  nodded  her  deli- 
cate head. 
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“ I have  already  begun  to  realize  that 
sense  of  languor  which  comes  over  me 
here  in  the  summer  months,”  said 
Susanne. 

“ Yes,  dear,  you  really  do  need  the 
change,”  Camille  returned,  eagerly. 

"I  would  not  accept  the  money  from 
Helene  if  I were  not  sure  that  she  is 
making  no  sacrifice,  and  would  go  her- 
self, as  usual,”  said  Susanne. 

“ Neither  would  I.” 

Camille  and  Susanne  regarded  each 
other  meditatively. 

“ It  is  singular  where  dear  Helene 
goes  summers,”  said  Camille,  at  length. 

Susanne  nodded.  Camille  had  spoken 
in  a whisper,  and  a silent  nod  seemed 
the  most  fitting  response. 

“Well,  of  course,  wherever  dear  He- 
lene goes,  it  is  eminently  fitting,”  said 
Camille. 

Susanne  nodded. 

“ But  of  course  it  would  be  very 
gratifying  to  us,  her  older  sisters — ” 

“ We  are  very  slightly  older.” 

“ Still  we  are  slightly  older — to  know 
in  the  event  of  one  of  us  being  ill  or — ” 

“ The  letters  are  always  forwarded 
which  we  send  here  from  Hopton 
Springs,  and  HelSne  has  promised  that 
we  should  know  immediately  if  she  were 
ill  or  needed  us.” 

“ Still  it  is  not  satisfactory,”  said 
Camille.  Then  she  added,  and  her  whis- 
per was  like  a thread  of  finely  drawn 
silk,  “I  wonder — if  Louis  and  Brigitte 
know  ?” 

“ We  cannot  question  servants  concern- 
ing our  sister.” 

“ Certainly  not;  only  I wonder — ” 

Then  a door  was  thrown  open,  and 
Brigitte  stood  there,  and  the  fragrance 
of  tea,  hot  biscuits,  and  fried  chicken 
floated  into  the  room. 

The  next  day  Camille  and  Susanne 
began  the  preparations  for  their  outing. 
Uel&ne  was  un usually  solicitous  con- 
cerning them.  She  seemed  especially  in- 
terested in  Camille’s  wardrobe.  She 
sewed  assiduously,  laying  aside  her  em- 
broidery, making  and  altering  festive 
garments  for  her  sister.  Helene  was  very 
skilful  with  her  needle. 

One  evening,  about  a week  after  the  , 
lawyer’s  visit,  HelSne  entered  Susanne’s 
room.  Susanne  was  in  bed,  and  looked 
up  at  her  wonderingly.  Hel&ne  looked 
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very  tall  and  fair  in  her  dimity  dressing- 
gown.  She  carried  no  candle,  for  the  full 
moon  gave  enough  light,  and  in  that 
pale  radiance  she  appeared  quite  young. 
She  pulled  a chair  to  Susanne’s  bedside, 
and  began  talking. 

“ Sister,  dear,”  she  said,  “ there  is 
something  which  I wish  to  say  to  you. 
I do  not  wish  Camille  to  hear,  so  I have 
chosen  this  time  and  place.” 

Susanne  looked  at  her  questioningly. 

Helene  hesitated  a moment.  “ I have 
been  thinking,”  she  said  at  last,  “ about — ” 

Susanne  waited,  staring  at  her. 

“ About  Major  Bryant,”  Helene  said, 
with  a gasp.  Her  face  flushed. 

Susanne  sat  up  in  bed.  “What  about 
him  ?”  she  asked,  in  a trembling  voice. 

Then  Helene  spoke  out  her  mind.  She 
had  heard  many  allusions  to  this  Major 
Bryant.  She  wished  to  know  if  Susanne 
thought  that  he  had  been  really  attentive 
to  Camille. 

“ Helene,”  said  Susanne,  fervently, 
and  her  voice  trembled  like  a girl’s,  “ I 
do  believe  that  poor  man  has  worshipped 
the  very  ground  Camille  has  trodden  on 
from  the  first.” 

“ That  was  a long  time  ago,  too,” 
said  Helene. 

“Yes,  the  Major  has  been  at  Hopton 
Springs  a good  many  years  now.” 

“And  you  think  Camille  has  always 
known — that  he  made  it  plain  ?” 

“ I know  he  did,  sister.” 

“ And  at  that  time,  however  she  may 
feel  now,  Camille  was  justified  in  con- 
sidering a proposal,”  said  Helene. 

Susanne  hesitated. 

“Why  did  she  not,  if  she  liked  him, 
and  I begin  to  think  she  always  has  ?” 

“I  think,”  replied  Susanne,  “that 
Camille  remembered  the  sad  ending  to 
your  romance,  and  she  knew  Major 
Bryant  would  have  to  come  here.  He 
lives  in  New  York  at  a club,  and  of 
course  Camille  could  not  live  in  New 
York  at  a club;  and  besides,  she  would 
not  wish  to  leave  her  home  for  any  man. 
He  would  have  been  obliged  to  come  here 
to  live,  and  I rather  ^hink  she  feared 
lest  he  might  disturb  your — the  peace 
of  us  all.” 

“ That  is  perfect  nonsense,”  said 
Helene.  Then  she  bent  closely  toward 
her  sister  and  spoke  earnestly.  “ I 
know,  Susanne,”  said  she,  “ that  none 
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of  us  are  young,  but,  after  all,  much  hap- 
piness often  comes  from  a marriage  late 
in  life — that  is,  if  two  really  love  one 
another.  If  this  man,  Major  Bryant,  is 
personable  and  is  fond  of  Camille,  and 
she  of  him,  I wish  that  you  would  do 
all  you  are  able  to  bring  it  to  pass.  I 
think,  for  many  reasons,  it  would  be  well 
to  have  a man  at  the  head  here.  I think 
I remember  your  saying  that  Major 
Bryant  is  an  able  man?” 

“ Oh,  very  able.  I have  no  doubt.” 

“ I do  not  feel  quite  satisfied  with 
Lawyer  Fields,”  said  Helene.  “ I think 
that  he  means  entirely  well,  and  serves 
us  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  but  I 
doubt  his  ability.  None*  of  us  know 
much  about  business.  I think  a man 
at  the  head  of  this  house  would  be 
very  desirable.” 

“ I think  that  Major  Bryant  is  well-to- 
do  himself.” 

“ That  of  course  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it,”  said  Helene,  with  dig- 
nity. “ There  is  enough  here  still  with 
proper  care.” 

“ Of  course,”  murmured  Susanne, 
abashed. 

“ I wish,”  said  Helene,  “ that  if  this 
man  is  at  Hopton  Springs  this  summer, 
and  seems  as  devoted  as  ever,  you  would 
delicately  hint  to  Camille  my  views  con- 
cerning the  desirability  of  any  plans' 
which  she  may  make,  and  I wish  that 
you  would  do  all  in  your  power,  without, 
of  course,  exceeding  propriety,  to  bring 
about  such  an  arrangement.” 

“ Yes,  I will,  Helene,”  stammered 
Susanne.  Then  Helene  went  out,  closing 
the  door  softly  behind  her,  and  Susanne 
lay  awake,  and  wept  a little.  Camille’s 
possible  marriage  seemed  like  a cata- 
clysm. She  was  not  in  the  least  jealous, 
but  a pain  of  curiosity  assailed  her. 
No  romance  had  ever  come  to  her.  She 
wondered  with  a sense  of  injury  what 
it  was  like.  Romance  in  the  family  at 
this  late  date  seemed  to  her  like  the  ad- 
vent of  an  uncanny  spring  in  the  midst 
of  winter. 

Next  day  she  knew  perfectly  well  what 
it  meant  when  Helene  pressed  upon 
Camille’s  acceptance  a beautiful  gown  of 
embroidered  muslin,  which  had  been  long 
among  her  treasures,  and  also  one  of 
lavender  satin. 

“ Of  course  the  satin  is  perfectly  ap- 


propriate,” said  Helene,  “and  I under- 
stand that  nowadays  ladies  much  older 
than  we  are  wear  white.  I know  they 
dress  a great  deal  at  Hopton  Springs,  and 
this  muslin  with  my  pearl  necklace  will 
make  a charming  evening  costume  for 
you,  Camille.” 

“ But,”  faltered  Camille,  “ will  you  not 
want  to  wear  the  muslin  yourself,  He- 
lene, and  the  pearls,  and  the  lavender 
satin  ? Do  not  ladies  dress  so  much 
where  you  go?” 

Helene  laughed  rather  queerly.  “ Not 
much,”  she  replied ; “ and  in  any  case  I 
have  plenty  besides.  I have  my  gray 
satin  and  my  black  lace.  Your  black 
lace  requires  a little  alteration,  Camille, 
and  I think  some  fresh  violets  are  neces- 
sary in  your  lace  bonnet.  I saw  very 
pretty  violets  at  the  milliners  in  the  vil- 
lage last  week.” 

It  followed  that  Camille  went  to  Hop- 
ton  Springs  that  summer  with  a really 
charming  wardrobe,  which  she  wore 
charmingly.  Camille  had  been  in  her 
youth  the  least  beautiful  of  the  sisters, 
but  her  features  had  been  more  solid,  and 
had  resisted  admirably  the  wear  of  time. 
She  was  a dream  in  her  soft  white  em- 
broidered muslin,  with  her  slightly  sil- 
vered hair  piled  high  on  her  head,  and 
surmounted  by  a wonderful  shell  comb; 
and  Major  Bryant  was  there  to  see. 

Camille  and  Susanne  remained  at  Hop- 
ton  Springs  through  August  and  half  of 
September.  They  did  not  know  where 
Helene  was,  and  nobody  else  knew,  unless 
it  was  the  old  servants,  and  they  kept 
their  own  counsel.  It  was  reported  in 
the  village  that  Helene  had  gone  to  Eu- 
rope. It  had  often  been  so  reported  be- 
fore. Helene  had  the  reputation  of  a 
great  traveller.  Allertonville  people  be- 
lieved that  she  alone  of  the  sisters  had 
in  reality  gone  to  France  and  spoken 
French.  It  was  even  whispered  that  she 
had  been  around  the  world.  Sometimes 
even  her  sisters,  with  their  utter  ig- 
norance of  Helene’s  resources,  wondered 
if  possibly  she  spent  a summer  abroad 
now  and  then.  They  wondered  during 
this  last  summer. 

“ She  maj'  have  run  over  to  France,” 
Camille  said,  now  and  then,  to  Susanne. 

“Possibly,”  assented  Susanne. 

“ She  must  have  a considerable  income 
from  dear  Aunt  Helene,”  said  Camille. 
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“ Of  course  she  must,  to  have  taken 
vacations  all  these  years,  and  not  been 
obliged  to  require  her  own  share  of  the 
extra  money  from  the  estate,”  said  Su- 
sanne,  “ and  it  is  quite  possible  that  she 
may  have  run  over  to  France.” 

“ Perhaps  to  the  south  of  France,  to 
see  where  he  died,”  murmured  Camille. 
She  spoke  sentimentally  and  blushed, 
and  Susanne  regarded  her  with  admiring 
curiosity.  It  was  a hot  summer,  and  she 
reflected  that  it  might  be  very  uncom- 
fortable in  the  south  of  France,  but  she 
also  reflected  that  she  herself  knew  noth- 
ing whatever  about  the  leadings  of  love 
and  loving  memories  which  would  en- 
able one  to  gain  a melancholy  sweetness 
from  discomfort. 

When  Camille  and  Susanne  returned 
to  Allertonville,  Major  Bryant  came  with 
them.  Camille  was  as  sweet  as  a girl 
when  she  entered  her  home  and  presented 
the  stately,  handsome  man  to  her  sister 
Helene.  It  was  understood  that  Helene 
had  returned  from  her  mysterious  trip 
the  week  before.  Helene  made  her  sister’s 
lover  very  welcome. 

“ We  are  to  be  married  in  October,” 
Camille  confided  to  her  that  night.  Then 
she  added,  with  a pitiful  little  cry  as  if 
pleading  for  happiness,  “ Oh,  Helene,  do 
you  think  I am  very  silly?” 

“You  are  not  at  all  silly,  dear,”  said 
Hel&ne.  “You  would  be  very  silly  indeed 
if  you  did  not  take  all  the  good  that  life 
offers  you.  It  would  be  like  sulking  to 
refuse  because  it  came  late.” 

“Don’t  you  think  he  is  a charming 
man?”  whispered  Camille.  Camille’s  sil- 
very hair  curled  when  unloosened.  It 
curled  now  all  around  her  face,  concealing 
whatever  was  shrunken  in  its  contours. 
Her  head,  rising  out  of  great  frills  of  lace, 
looked  lovely  in  the  candle-light.  She 
eyed  like  a child  her  slender  left  hand, 
upon  the  third  finger  of  which  a great 
pearl  set  in  diamonds  gleamed.  Both 
sisters  were  in  Camille’s  chamber,  which 
was  a pretty  room,  all  frilled  with  a rose- 
patterned  chintz. 

Helene  laughed.  “ I think  he  is  very 
charming,  dear,”  she  replied,  in  her 
slightly  bantering  tone.  But  suddenly 
Camille  eyed  her  anxiously. 

“ Oh,  Helene,  what  is  it  ?”  she  cried. 

“ What  do  you  mean,  dear  ?”  asked 
Hflfcne,  quietly. 


“ You  are  ill.  You  look  bad.  I have 
been  so  selfish  over  my  own  affairs; 
I have  noticed  it  before.  What  is 
it,  Helene?” 

“ Nothing,  dear,  except  that  I am  ill, 
I think.” 

“ Is  it — serious  ?” 

“ I think  so.  There,  there,  Camille 
dear,  don’t  let  your  tardy  joy  be  dimmed 
by  this.  These  things  have  to  come  to 
us  all.” 

“ You  are  not — ” sobbed  Camille. 

“ Yes,  dear,  I think  I am  going  to  die 
before  very  long,  but  I hope  I am  not 
wicked  to  be  happy  about  it.  You,  now 
you  have  a lover,  dear,  can  understand 
how  I have  missed  mine  all  these  years.” 

“Oh,  Helene,  what  is  it?  Do  you 
suffer  ?” 

“ Not  at  all.  Do  not  worry,  sweet.” 

“ It  is  not — not  near  ?” 

“I  dare  say  not;  don’t  worry,  Camille. 
Think  how  happy  you  are  yourself.” 

“You  may  live  for  years?”  gasped 
Camille. 

“ Yes,  I may,  dear.  I may  outlive  you 
all.  Nobody  knows.  What  do  the  medical 
men  know?” 

“ I suppose  it  is  that  old  trouble  about 
your  heart  ?” 

“ Yes,”  replied  HelSne,  in  a short- 
breathed  voice.  “ Don’t  worry,  dear. 
When  I said  I thought  it  would  be  soon 
I dare  say  I spoke  at  random.  I only 
have  thought  that  perhaps — it  would  be 
best  for  you  to  be  prepared  in  case — 
But  now  you  have  this  good  man  to  take 
care  of  you  and  manage  everything  I 
shall  be  relieved  of  so  much,  and  shall  be 
so  happy  I may  indeed  live  years.” 

“ You  have  had  too  much  care ; I know 
you  have,”  sobbed  Camille. 

“ I was  the  only  one  of  us  all  who  could 
add  a column  straight,”  laughed  Hel&ne. 
“ I had  to  do  what  I could.  Now  your 
Major  can  keep  the  accounts.  I shall 
lie  back  and  rest.” 

“And  it  may  be  years.” 

“ Yes,  it  may  be  years.”  HSISne’s  short- 
breathed  voice  had  the  sweetest  of  falling 
cadences.  She  bent  over  her  sister  and 
kissed  her  and  whispered  in  her  ear.  “ I 
am  glad  that  joy  on  earth  has  come  to 
one  of  us,”  she  whispered,  and  went  out, 
and  Camille  never  saw  her  again  alive. 

The  next  morning  H61ene  did  not  ap- 
pear, and  she  was  found  lying  quietly  in 
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Legends  of  the 

BY  THOMAS 

IN  common  with  other  sheaves  of  them 
which  have  been  published  in  this 
Magazine  (January,  August,  Novem- 
ber, 1906)  these  Mexican  stories  are  of 
my  finding — not  of  my  making.  They 
are  genuine  folk-stories;  and  as  such, 
varyingly  told,  they  are  current  among 
all  classes  of  the  population  of  the  City 
of  Mexico. 

Their  genesis  is  that  of  folk-stories 
universally.  As  I have  noted  on  a pre- 
vious occasion,  many  of  them  simply  are 
historical  traditions  gone  wrong:  the  sub- 
stantial facts  at  the  roots  of  them — al- 
ways of  a romantic  or  of  an  odd  sort — 
having  been  obscured  or  distorted  by 
imaginative  additions  or  perversions 
contributed  by  successive  generations  of 
narrators  through  the  passing  centuries. 
Others  of  them  have  for  their  kernel 
some  curious  unaccounted-for  happen- 
ing: the  varying  popular  unra veilings 
of  which  at  last  have  crystallized  into 
a story  — often  quite  impossible  and 
usually,  because  of  its  many  makers,  full 
of  inconsistencies — that  does  clear  up 
the  mystery  in  at  least  a colorable  way. 
All  of  them — and,  perhaps,  most  strik- 
ingly the  most  incredible  of  them — have 
the  quality  which  gives  to  all  folk-stories 
their  essential  value : they  reflect  ac- 
curately the  customs  and  the  habits  of 
thought  of  the  times  to  which  they  refer. 

Because  of  the  serious  meaning  that 
is  in  these  folk-legends,  such  learned 
antiquarians  as  Don  Luis  Gonzalez 
Obregon  have  collected  them  with  a 
serious  purpose;  equally,  their  romantic 
essence  has  attracted  the  poets — one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  whom,  Don  Juan 
de  Dios  Peza,  has  recast  a round  three- 
score of  them  into  charming  verse. 
Minor  writers  have  rewritten  them  end- 
lessly. Some  of  them  have  served  as  the 
bases  of  perennially  popular  plays.  But 
the  best  versions  of  them  are  those  which 
are  current  universally  among  the  com- 
mon people:  who  were  the  makers  of 
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them  in  the  beginning,  and  whose  naive 
telling  of  them — abrupt,  inconsequent, 
full  of  repetitions  and  of  contradictions 
— preserves,  as  the  literary  telling  does 
not,  the  full  flavor  of  their  patchwork 
origin;  and  whose  simple-souled  faith  in 
their  verity  is  of  the  very  spirit  in  which 
they  were  made.  These  are  the  versions 
which  I have  tried  to  reproduce  here. 

« Cep  end  of  the  J&tvinp  Spectre 

Apparitions  of  dead  people,  Senor,  of 
course  are  numerous  and  frequent.  I 
myself — as  on  other  occasions  I have 
mentioned  to  you  — have  seen  several 
spectres,  and  so  have  various  of  my 
friends.  But  this  spectre  of  which  I 
now  am  telling  you — that  appeared  on 
the  Plaza  Mayor  at  noonday,  and  was 
seen  by  everybody — was  altogether  out 
of  the  ordinary:  being  not  in  the  least 
a dead  person,  but  a person  who  wore  his 
own  flesh  and  bones  in  the  usual  man- 
ner and  was  alive  in  them;  yet  who  cer- 
tainly was  walking  and  talking  here  on 
the  Plaza  Mayor  of  this  City  of  Mexico 
in  the  very  selfsame  moment  that  he 
also  was  walking  and  talking  in  a most 
remote  and  wholly  different  part  of  the 
world.  Therefore — in  spite  of  his  wear- 
ing his  own  flesh  and  bones  in  the  usual 
manner  and  being  alive  in  them — it  was 
certain  that  he  was  a spectre:  because  it 
was  certain  that  his  journeying  could 
have  been  made  only  on  devils’  wings. 
The  day  on  which  this  marvel  happened 
is  known  most  exactly:  because  it  hap- 
pened on  the  day  after  the  day  that  the 
Governor  of  the  Filipinas,  Don  Gomez 
Perez  Dos  Marinas,  had  his  head  mur- 
derously split  open,  and  died  of  it,  in 
the  Molucca  Islands;  and  that  gentleman 
was  killed  in  that  bad  manner  on  the 
25th  of  October  in  the  year  1593.  There- 
fore— since  everything  concerning  this 
most  extraordinary  happening  is  known 
with  90  great  an  accuracy — there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  in  every 
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particular  all  that  I now  am  telling  you 
is  strictly  true. 

Because  it  began  in  two  different  places 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
certainly,  Sehor,  which  end  of  this  story 
is  the  beginning  of  it;  but  the  beginning 
of  it  is  this:  On  a day,  being  the  day 
that  I have  just  named  to  you,  the 
sentries  on  guard  at  the  great  doors  of 
the  Palace — and  also  the  people  who  at 
that  time  happened  to  be  walking  near 
by  on  the  Plaza  Mayor — of  a sudden 
saw  an  entirely  strange  sentry  pacing 
his  beat  before  the  great  doors  of  the 
Palace  quite  in  the  regular  manner : 
marching  back  and  forth,  with  his  gun 
on  his  shoulder;  making  his  turns  with 
a soldierly  propriety;  saluting  correctly 
those  entitled  to  salutes  who  passed  him; 
and  in  every  way  conducting  himself  as 
though  he  duly  had  been  posted  there — 
but  making  his  marchings  and  his  turn- 
ings and  his  salutings  with  a wonder- 
ing look  on  the  face  of  him,  and  hav- 
ing the  air  of  one  who  is  all  bedazzled 
and  bemazed. 

What  made  every  one  know  that  he 
was  a stranger  in  this  city  was  that  the 
uniform  which  he  wore  was  of  a wholly 
different  cut  and  fabric  from  that  be- 
longing to  any  regiment  at  that  time 
quartered  here:  being,  in  fact — as  was 
perceived  by  one  of  the  sentries  who  had 
served  in  the  Filipinas — the  uniform 
worn  in  Manila  by  the  Palace  Guard. 
He  was  a man  of  forty,  or  thereabouts; 
well  set  up  and  sturdy;  and  he  had  the 
assured  carriage — even  in  his  bedazzle- 
ment  and  beraazement — of  an  old  soldier 
who  had  seen  much  campaigning,  and 
who  could  take  care  of  himself  through 
any  adventure  in  which  he  might  happen 
to  land.  Moreover,  his  talk — when  the 
time  came  for  him  to  explain  himself — 
went  with  a devil-may-care  touch  to  it 
that  showed  him  to  be  a man  who  even 
with  witches  and  demons  was  quite  ready 
to  hold  his  own. 

His  explanation  of  himself,  of  course, 
was  not  long  in  coming:  because  the 
Captain  of  the  Guard  at  once  was  sent 
for;  and  when  the  Captain  of  the  Guard 
came  he  asked  the  stranger  sentry  most 
sharply  what  his  name  was,  and  where 
he  came  from,  and  what  he  was  doing  on 
a post  to  which  he  had  not  been  assigned. 

To  these  questions  the  stranger  sentry 


made  answer — speaking  with  an  easy 
confidence,  and  not  in  the  least  ruffled 
by  the  Captain’s  sharpness  with  him — 
that  his  name  was  Gil  Perez;  that  he 
came  from  the  Filipinas;  and  that  what 
he  was  doing  was  his  duty  as  near  as 
he  could  come  to  it:  because  he  had  been 
duly  detailed  to  stand  sentry  that  morn- 
ing before  the  Governor’s  Palace — and 
although  this  was  not  the  Governor’s 
Palace  before  which  he  had  been  posted 
it  certainly  was  a governor’s  palace,  and 
that  he  therefore  was  doing  the  best  that 
he  could  do.  And  to  these  very  curious 
statements  he  added — quite  casually,  as 
though  referring  to  an  ordinary  matter 
of  current  interest — that  the  Governor 
of  the  Filipinas,  Don  Gomez  Perez  Dos 
Marinas,  had  had  his  head  murderously 
split  open,  and  was  dead  of  it,  in  the 
Molucca  Islands  the  evening  before. 

Well,  Senor,  you  may  fancy  what  a 
nest  of  wasps  was  let  loose  when  this 
Gil  Perez  gave  to  the  Captain  of  the 
Guard  so  incredible  an  account  of  him- 
self; and,  on  the  top  of  it,  told  that  the 
Governor  of  the  Filipinas  had  been  bad- 
ly killed  on  the  previous  evening  in 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  thousands 
and  thousands  of  miles  away!  It  was 
a matter  that  the  Viceroy  himself  had 
to  look  into.  Therefore  before  the  Vice- 
roy— who  at  that  time  was  the  good  Don 
Luis  de  Velasco — Gil  Perez  was  brought 
in  a hurry:  and  to  the  Viceroy  he  told 
over  again  just  the  same  story,  in  just 
the  same  cool  manner,  and  in  just  the 
same  words. 

Very  naturally,  the 'Viceroy  put  a great 
many  keen  questions  to  him ; and  to 
those  questions  he  gave  his  answers — or 
said  plainly  that  he  could  not  give  any 
answers — with  the  assured  air  of  an  old 
soldier  who  would  not  lightly  suffer  his 
word  to  be  doubted  even  by  a Viceroy; 
and  who  was  ready,  in  dealing  with 
persons  of  less  consequence,  to  make 
good  his  sayings  with  his  fists  or  with 
his  «word. 

In  part,  his  explanation  of  himself 
was  straightforward  and  satisfactory. 
What  he  told  about  the  regiment  to 
which  he  belonged  was  known  to  be  true; 
and  equally  known  to  be  true  was  much 
of  what  he  told — being  in  accord  with 
the  news  brought  thence  by  the  latest 
galleon — about  affairs  in  the  Filipinas. 
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But  when  it  came  to  explaining  the  main 
matter — how  he  had  been  shifted  across 
the  ocean  and  the  earth,  and  all  in  a 
single  moment,  from  his  guard-mount 
before  the  Governors  Palace  in  Manila 
to  his  guard  - mount  before  the  Vice- 
roy’s Palace  in  the  City  of  Mexico — 
Gil  Perez  was  at  a stand.  How  that 
strange  thing  had  happened,  he  said, 
he  knew  no  more  than  Don  Luis  him- 
self knew.  All  that  he  could  be  sure 
of  was  that  it  had  happened:  because, 
certainly,  only  a half  hour  earlier  he 
had  been  in  Manila;  and  now,  just  as 
certainly,  he  was  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
— as  his  lordship  the  Viceroy  could  see 
plainly  with  his  own  eyes.  As  to  the 
even  greater  marvel — how  he  knew  that 
on  the  previous  evening  the  Governor  of 
the  Filipinas  had  had  his  head  murder- 
ously split  open,  and  was  dead  of  it, 
in  the  Molucca  Islands — he  said  quite 
freely  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  know 
how  he  knew  it.  What  alone  he  could 
be  sure  of,  he  said,  was  that  in  his  heart 
he  did  know  that  Don  Gomez  had  been 
killed  on  the  previous  evening  in  that 
bad  manner;  and  he  very  stoutly  asserted 
that  the  truth  of  what  he  told  would  be 
clear  to  Don  Luis,  and  to  everybody, 
when  the  news  of  the  killing  of  Don 
Gomez  had  had  time  to  get  to  Mexico 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

And  then  Gil  Perez — having  answered 
all  of  the  Viceroy’s  questions  which  he 
could  answer,  and  having  said  all  that 
he  had  to  say — stood  quite  at  his  ease 
before  the  Viceroy:  with  his  feet  firmly 
planted,  and  his  right  hand  on  his  hip, 
and  his  right  arm  akimbo — and  so  wait- 
ed for  whatever  might  happen  to  be  the 
next  turn. 

Well,  Senor,  the  one  thing  of  which 
anybody  really  could  be  sure  in  this 
amazing  matter — and  of  which,  of  course, 
everybody  was  sure — was  that  the  devil 
was  at  both  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  it; 
and,  also,  there  seemed  to  be  very  good 
ground  for  believing  that  Gil  Perez  was 
in  much  closer  touch  with  the«devil  than 
any  good  Christian — even  though  he  were 
an  old  soldier,  and  not  much  in  the  way 
of  Christianity  expected  of  him — had  any 
right  to  be.  Therefore  the  Viceroy  rid 
himself  of  an  affair  that  was  much  the 
same  to  him  as  a basket  of  nettles  by 
turning  Gil  Perez  over  to  the  Holy  Office 


— and  off  he  was  carried  to  Santo 
Domingo  and  clapped  into  one  of  the 
strongest  cells. 

Most  men,  of  course,  on  finding  them- 
selves that  way  in  the  clutches  of  the 
Inquisition,  would  have  had  all  the  in- 
sides of  them  filled  with  terror;  but  Gil 
Perez,  Senor — being,  as  I have  men- 
tioned, an  old  campaigner — took  it  all 
as  it  came  along  to  him  and  was  not  one 
bit  disturbed.  He  said  cheerfully  that 
many  times  in  the  course  of  his  soldier- 
ing he  had  been  in  much  worse  places; 
and  added  that — having  a good  roof  over 
his  head,  and  quite  fair  rations,  and  in- 
stead of  marching  and  fighting  only  to 
sit  at  his  ease  and  enjoy  himself — he 
really  was  getting,  for  once  in  his  life, 
as  much  of  clear  comfort  as  any  old 
soldier  had  a right  to  expect  would  come 
his  way.  Moreover,  in  his  dealings  with 
the  Familiars  of  the  Holy  Office  his 
conduct  was  exemplary.  He  stuck  firmly 
to  his  assertion  that — whatever  the  devil 
might  have  had  to  do  with  him — he  never 
had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  devil; 
he  seemed  to  take  a real  pleasure  in  con- 
fessing as  many  of  his  sins  as  he  con- 
veniently could  remember;  and  in  every 
way  that  was  open  to  him  his  conduct 
was  that  of  quite  as  good  a Christian 
as  any  old  soldier  reasonably  could  be 
expected  to  be. 

Therefore — while  he  stayed  on  in  his 
cell  very  contentedly — the  Familiars  of 
the  Holy  Office  put  their  heads  together 
and  puzzled  and  puzzled  as  to  what  they 
should  do  with  him:  because  it  certainly 
seemed  as  though  the  devil,  to  suit  his 
own  devilish  purposes,  simply  had  made 
a convenience  of  Gil  Perez  without  get- 
ting his  consent  in  the  matter;  and  so 
it  did  not  seem  quite  fair — in  the  face 
of  his  protest  that  he  was  as  much  an- 
noyed as  anybody  was  by  what  the  devil 
had  done  with  him — to  put  him  into 
a red-crossed  snnbenito,  and  to  march 
him  off  to  be  burned  for  a sorcerer  at 
the  next  auto  de  f6.  Therefore  the 
Familiars  of  the  Holy  Office  kept  on 
putting  their  heads  together  and  puz- 
zling and  puzzling  as  to  what  they  should 
do  with  him;  and  Gil  Perez  kept  on 
enjoying  himself  in  his  cell  in  Santo 
Domingo — and  so  the  months  went  on 
and  on. 

And  then,  on  a day,  a new  turn  was 
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given  to  the  whole  matter:  when  the 
galleon  from  the  Pilipinas  arrived  at 
Acapulco  and  brought  with  it  the  proof 
that  every  word  that  Gil  Perez  had 
spoken  .was  true.  Because  the  galleon 
brought  the  news  that  Don  Gomez  Perez 
Dos  Marinas — the  crew  of  the  ship  that 
he  was  on  having  mutinied — really  had 
liad  his  head  murderously  split  open, 
and  was  dead  of  it,  in  the  Molucca 
Islands;  and  that  this  bad  happening 
had  come  to  him  at  the  very  time  that 
Gil  Perez  had  named.  Moreover,  one 
of  the  military  officers  who  had  come 
from  the  Filipinas  in  the  galleon,  and 
up  from  Acapulco  to  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico with  the  conducta,  recognized  Gil 
Perez  the  moment  that  he  laid  eyes  on 
him;  and  this  officer  said  that  he  had 
seen  him — only  a day  or  two  before  the 
galleon’s  sailing — on  duty  in  Manila 
with  the  Palace  Guard.  And  so  the  fact 
was  settled  beyond  all  doubting  that  Gil 
Perez  had  been  brought  by  the  devil 
from  Manila  to  the  City  of  Mexico;  and, 
also,  that  the  devil — since  only  the  devil 
could  have  done  it — had  put  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  murderous  killing  of  Don 
Gomez  into  his  heart.  Wherefore  the 
fact  that  Gil  Perez  was  in  league  with 
the  devil  was  clear  to  all  the  world. 

Then  the  Familiars  of  the  Holy  Office 
for  the  last  time  put  their  heads  to- 
gether and  puzzled  and  puzzled  over  the 
matter;  and  at  the  end  of  their  puzzling 
they  decided  that  Gil  Perez  was  an  in- 
nocent person,  and  that  he  undoubtedly 
had  had  criminal  relations  with  the  devil 
and  was  full  of  wickedness.  Therefore 
they  ordered  that,  being  innocent,  he 
should  be  set  free  from  his  cell  in  Santo 
Domingo;  and  that,  being  a dangerous 
character  whose  influence  was  corrupt- 
ing, he  should  be  sent  back  to  Manila 
in  the  returning  galleon.  And  that  was 
their  decree. 

Gil  Perez,  Senor,  took  that  disposition 
of  him  in  the  same  easy-going  way  that 
he  had  taken  all  the  other  dispositions 
of  him:  save  that  he  grumbled  a little — 
as  was  to  be  expected  of  an  old  soldier — 
over  having  to  leave  his  comfortably  idle 
life  in  his  snug  quarters  and  to  go  again 
to  his  fightings  and  his  guard-mounts 
and  his  parades.  And  so  back  he  went 
to  the  Filipinas:  only  his  return  journey 
was  made  in  a slow  and  natural  manner 


aboard  the  galleon — not,  as  his  outward 
journey  had  been  made,  all  in  a moment 
on  devils’  wings. 

To  my  mind,  Senor,  it  seems  that  there 
is  more  of  this  story  that  ought  to  be 
told.  For  myself,  I should  like  to  know 
why  the  Familiars  of  the  Holy  Office 
did  not  deal  a little  more  severely  with 
a case  that  certainly  had  the  devil  at 
both  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  it;  and, 
also,  I should  like  to  know  what  became 
of  Gil  Perez  when  he  got  back  to  Manila 
in  the  galleon — and  there  had  to  tell  over 
again  about  his  relations  with  the  devil 
in  order  to  account  for  his  half-year’s 
absence  from  duty  without  leave.  But 
those  are  matters  which  I never  have 
heard  mentioned;  and  what  I have  told 
you  is  all  that  there  is  to  tell. 

Jocgend  of  the  (Salle  de  la  Quemada 

Not  knowing  what  they  are  talking 
about,  Senor,  many  people  will  tell  you 
that  the  Street  of  the  Burned  Woman 
got  its  name  because — in  the  times  when 
the  Holy  Office  was  helping  the  goodness 
of  good  people  by  making  things  very 
bad  for  the  bad  ones — a woman  heretic 
most  properly  and  satisfactorily  was 
burned  there.  Such  is  not  in  the  least 
the  case.  The  Quemadero  of  the  In- 
quisition— where  such  sinners  were  burn- 
ed, that  their  sins  might  be  burned  out 
of  them — was  nowhere  near  the  Calle  de 
la  Quemada:  being  at  the  western  end 
of  what  is  now  the  Alameda,  in  quite  a 
different  part  of  the  town.  Therefore  it 
is  a mistake  to  mix  these  matters:  and 
the  real  truth  is  that  this  beautiful  young 
lady  did  herself  destroy  her  own  beauty 
by  setting  fire  to  it;  and  she  did  it  be- 
cause she  wanted  to  do  it — that  in  that 
way  she  might  settle  some  doubts  which 
were  in  her  heart.  It  all  happened  in 
the  time  of  the  good  Viceroy  Don  Luis 
de  Velasco:  and  so  you  will  perceive, 
Senor — as  it  was  in  the  year  1594  that 
the  good  Don  Luis  was  translated  from 
this  city  to  heaven — that  this  story  is 
more  than  three  hundred  years  old. 

The  name  of  this  beautiful  young  lady 
who  went  to  such  lengths  for  her  heart’s 
assuring  was  Dona  Beatrice  de  Espinosa ; 
and  the  name  of  her  father  was  Don 
Gonzalo  de  Espinosa  y Guerra — who  was 
a Spanish  rich  merchant  who  came  to 
make  himself  still  richer  by  his  buyings 
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and  his  sellings  in  New  Spain.  Being 
arrived  here,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a 
fine  dwelling  in  the  quarter  of  San 
Pablo,  in  the  very  street  that  now  is 
called  the  Street  of  the  Burned  Woman 
because  of  what  presently  happened 
there;  and  if  that  street  was  called  by 
some  other  name  before  that  cruel  hap- 
pening I do  not  know  what  it  was. 

Dona  Beatrice  was  as  beautiful,  Senor, 
as  the  full  moon  and  the  best  of  the  stars 
put  together;  and  she  was  more  virtuous 
than  she  was  beautiful;  and  she  was  just 
twenty  years  old.  Therefore  all  the 
young  gentlemen  of  the  city  immediate- 
ly fell  in  love  with  her;  and  great  num- 
bers of  the  richest  and  the  noblest  of 
them — their  parents,  or  other  suitable 
persons,  making  the  request  for  them — 
asked  her  father’s  permission  to  wed  her: 
so  that  Dona  Beatrice  might  have  had 
any  one  of  twenty  good  husbands,  had  any 
one  of  them  been  to  her  mind.  However — 
being  a lady  very  particular  in  the  matter 
of  husbands — not  one  of  them  was  to  her 
liking:  wherefore  her  father  did  as  she 
wanted  him  to  do  and  refused  them  alL 

But,  on  a day,  matters  went  differently. 
At  a great  ball  given  by  the  Viceroy  in 
the  Palace,  Dona  Beatrice  found  what  her 
heart  had  been  waiting  for:  and  this  was 
a noble  Italian  young  gentleman  who 
instantly — as  the  others  had  done — fell 
in  love  with  her;  and  with  whom — as  she 
never  before  had  done  with  anybody — she 
instantly  fell  in  love.  The  name  of  this 
young  gentleman  was  Don  Martin  Sci- 
poli;  and  he  was  the  Marques  de  Pina- 
monte  y Frantescello ; and  he  was  as 
handsome  as  he  was  lovable,  and  of  a 
most  jealous  nature,  and  as  quarrelsome 
as  it  was  possible  for  anybody  to  be. 
Therefore,  as  I have  said,  Senor,  Dona 
Beatrice  at  once  fell  in  love  with  him 
with  all  the  heart  of  her;  and  Don  Mar- 
tin at  once  fell  in  love  with  her  also: 
and  so  violently  that  his  jealousy  of  all 
her  other  lovers  set  off  his  quarrelsome- 
ness at  such  a rate  that  he  did  nothing — 
in  his  spare  time,  when  he  was  not  mak- 
ing love  to  Dona  Beatrice — but  affront 
and  anger  them,  so  that  he  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  finding  them  at  the  point 
of  his  sword. 

Now  Dona  Beatrice,  Senor,  was  a 
young  lady  of  a most  delicate  nature, 
and  her  notions  about  love  were  precise- 
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ly  the  same  as  those  which  are  enter- 
tained by  the  lady  angels.  Therefore 
Don  Martin’s  continual  fightings  very 
much  worried  her:  raising  in  her  heart 
the  dread  that  so  violent  a person  must 
be  of  a coarse  and  carnal  nature;  and 
that,  being  of  such  a nature,  his  love 
for  her  came  only  from  his  beblindment 
by  the  outside  beauty  of  her,  and  was  not 
— as  her  own  love  was — the  pure  love  of 
soul  for  soul.  Moreover,  she  was  pained 
by  his  being  led  on  by  his  jealousy — for 
which  there  was  no  just  occasion — to  in- 
jure seriously,  and  even  mortally,  so 
many  worthy  young  men. 

Therefore  Dona  Beatrice — after  much 
thinking  and  a great  deal  of  praying 
over  the  matter — made  her  mind  up  to 
destroy  her  own  beauty:  that  in  that  way 
she  might  put  all  jealousies  out  of  the 
question;  and  at  the  same  time  prove 
to  her  heart’s  satisfying  that  Don  Mar- 
tin’s love  for  her  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  outside  beauty  of  her  and  was  the 
pure  love  of  soul  for  soul. 

And  Dona  Beatrice,  Senor,  did  do  that 
very  thing.  Her  father  being  gone 
abroad  from  his  home,  and  all  of  the 
servants  of  the  house  being  on  one  ex- 
cuse or  another  sent  out  of  it,  she 
brought  into  her  own  chamber  a brazier 
filled  with  burning  coals;  and  this  she 
set  beneath  an  image  of  the  blessed 
Santa  Lucfa  that  she  had  hung  upon  the 
wall  to  give  strength  to  her  in  case, 
in  doing  herself  so  cruel  an  injury,  her 
own  strength  should  fail.  Santa  Lucfa, 
as  you  will  remember,  Senor,  with  her 
own  hands  plucked  out  her  own  wonder- 
fully beautiful  eyes  and  sent  them  on  a 
platter  to  the  young  gentleman  who  had 
troubled  her  devotions  by  telling  her  that 
he  could  not  live  without  them;  and  with 
them  sent  the  message  that,  since  she 
had  given  him  the  eyes  that  he  could 
not  live  without,  he  please  would  let  her 
and  her  devotions  alone.  Therefore  it 
was  clear  that  Santa  Lucfa  was  the  saint 
best  fitted  to  oversee  the  matter  that 
Dona  Beatrice  had  in  hand. 

But  in  regard  to  her  eyes  Doha 
Beatrice  did  not  precisely  pattern  her- 
self upon  Santa  Lucfa:  knowing  that 
without  them  she  could  not  see  how  Don 
Martin  stood  the  test  that  she  meant  to 
put  him  to;  and,  also,  very  likely  remem- 
bering that  Santa  Lucfa  miraculously 
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got  her  eyes  back  again,  and  got  them 
back  even  more  beautiful  than  when  she 
lost  them:  because,  you  see,  they  came 
back  filled  with  the  light  of  heaven — 
where  the  angels  had  been  taking  care  of 
them  until  they  should  be  returned. 
Therefore  Dona  Beatrice  bound  a wet 
handkerchief  over  her  eyes — that  she 
might  keep  the  sight  in  them  to  see  how 
Don  Martin  stood  his  testing;  and,  also, 
that  she  might  spare  the  angels  the  in- 
convenience of  caring  for  them  — and 
then  she  fanned  and  fanned  the  fire  in 
the  brazier  until  the  purring  of  it  made 
her  know  that  the  coals  were  in  a fierce 
blaze.  And  then,  Senor,  she  plunged  her 
beautiful  face  down  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  glowing  coals ! And  it  was  at  that 
same  instant — though  Dona  Beatrice,  of 
course,  did  not  know  about  that  part  of 
the  matter — that  the  Street  of  the  Burned 
Woman  got  its  name. 

Being  managed  under  the  guidance 
and  with  the  approval  of  Santa  Lucia, 
the  cruelty  that  this  virtuous  young  lady 
put  upon  her  own  beauty  could  lead  only 
to  a good  end.  Presently,  when  the  bitter 


pain  of  her  burning  had  passed  a little, 
Dona  Beatrice  bade  Don  Martin  come 
to  her;  and  he,  coming,  found  her  clad 
in  virgin  white  and  wearing  over  her  poor 
burned  face  a white  veil.  And  then  the 
test  that  Dona  Beatrice  had  planned  for 
her  heart’s  assuring  was  made. 

Little  by  little.  Dona  Beatrice  raised 
her  white  veil  slowly ; and,  little  by  little, 
Don  Martin  saw  the  face  of  her:  and  the 
face  of  her  was  more  shudderingly  hid- 
eous— her  two  beautiful  eyes  perfectly 
alight  and  alive  amidst  that  distorted 
deathliness  was  what  made  the  shudder 
of  it — than  anything  that  ever  he  had 
dreamed  of  in  his  very  worst  dream! 
Therefore,  with  a great  joy  and  thankful- 
ness, Don  Martin  immediately  espoused 
Dona  Beatrice:  and  thenceforward  and 
always — most  reasonably  ceasing  to  love 
the  outside  beauty  of  her — gave  her,  as 
she  wanted  him  to  give  her,  the  pure  love 
of  soul  for  soul. 

For  myself,  Senor,  I think  that  the 
conduct  of  that  young  lady  was  in- 
judicious, and  that  Don  Martin  had  just 
occasion  to  be  annoyed. 


Song 

BY  LOUISE  MORGAN  SILL 

I HAVE  always  had  a love 
In  my  heart, 

That  its  worth  and  faith  could  prove 
Without  art : 

In  each  happy  hour  I spent 
It  was  there, 

In  each  tear  of  discontent, 

Each  despair. 

Though  its  face  I never  saw, 

Never  heard 

Meekly  the  imperial  law 
Of  its  word. 

Though  I ever  walked  apart, 

Proud  and  high, 

For  this  love  that’s  in  my  heart 
I would  die. 
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The  Shell  of  Sense 

BY  OLIVIA  HOWARD  DUNBAR 


IT  was  intolerably  unchanged,  the  dim, 
dark-toned  room.  In  an  agony  of 
recognition  my  glance  ran  from  one 
to  another  of  the  comfortable,  familiar 
things  that  my  earthly  life  had  been 
passed  among.  Incredibly  distant  from 
it  all  as  I essentially  was,  I noted  sharply 
that  the  very  gaps  that  I myself  had  left 
in  my  bookshelves  still  stood  unfilled;  that 
the  delicate  fingers  of  the  ferns  that  I had 
tended  were  still  stretched  futilely  toward 
the  light;  that  the  soft  agreeable  chuckle 
of  my  own  little  clock,  like  some  elderly 
woman  with  whom  conversation  has  be- 
come automatic,  was  undiminished. 

Unchanged — or  so  it  seemed  at  first. 
But  there  were  certain  trivial  differences 
that  shortly  smote  me.  The  windows 
were  closed  too  tightly;  for  I had  always 
kept  the  house  very  cool,  although  I had 
known  that  Theresa  preferred  warm 
rooms.  And  my  work-basket  was  in  dis- 
order: it  was  preposterous  that  so  small 
a thing  should  hurt  me  so.  Then,  for 
this  was  my  first  experience  of  the  shadow- 
folded  transition,  the  odd  alternation  of 
my  emotions  bewildered  me.  For  at 
one  moment  the  place  seemed  so  humanly 
familiar,  so  distinctly  my  own  proper  en- 
velope, that  for  love  of  it  I could  have 
laid  my  cheek  against  the  wall;  while  in 
the  next  I was  miserably  conscious  of 
strange  new  shrillnesses.  How  could  they 
be  endured  — and  had  I ever  endured 
them  ? — those  harsh  influences  that  I now 
perceived  at  the  window;  light  and  color 
so  blinding  that  they  obscured  the  form 
of  the  wind,  tumult  so  discordant  that 
one  could  scarcely  hear  the  roses  open  in 
the  garden  below  ? 

But  Theresa  did  not  seem  to  mind  any 
of  these  things.  Disorder,  it  is  true,  the 
dear  child  had  never  minded.  She  was 
sitting  all  this  time  at  my  desk — at  my 
desk, — occupied,  I could  only  too  easily 
surmise  how.  In  the  light  of  my  own 
habits  of  precision  it  was  plain  that  that 
sombre  correspondence  should  have  been 


attended  to  before;  but  I believe  that  I 
did  not  really  reproach  Theresa,  for  I knew 
that  her  notes,  when  she  did  write  them, 
were  perhaps  less  perfunctory  than  mine. 
She  finished  the  last  one  as  I watched  her, 
and  added  it  to  the  heap  of  black-bordered 
envelopes  that  lay  on  the  desk.  Poor  girl  1 
I saw  now  that  they  had  cost  her  tears. 
Yet,  living  beside  her  day  after  day, 
year  after  year,  I had  never  discovered 
what  deep  tenderness  my  sister  possessed. 
Toward  each  other  it  had  been  our 
habit  to  display  only  a temperate  affec- 
tion, and  I remember  having  always 
thought  it  distinctly  fortunate  for  The- 
resa, since  she  was  denied  my  happiness, 
that  she  could  live  so  easily  and  pleas- 
antly without  emotions  of  the  devasta- 
ting sort.  . . . And  now,  for  the  first 
time,  I was  really  to  behold  her.  . . . 
Could  it  be  Theresa,  after  all,  this  tangle 
of  subdued  turbulences  ? Let  no  one  sup- 
pose that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  bear,  the 
relentlessly  lucid  understanding  that  I 
then  first  exercised;  or  that,  in  its  first 
enfranchisement,  the  timid  vision  does 
not  yearn  for  its  old  screens  and  mists. 

Suddenly,  as  Theresa  sat  there,  her 
head,  filled  with  its  tender  thoughts  of 
me,  held  in  her  gentle  hands,  I felt  Al- 
lan's step  on  the  carpeted  stair  outside. 
Theresa  felt  it,  too, — but  how?  for  it  was 
not  audible.  She  gave  a start,  swept  the 
black  envelopes  out  of  sight,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  writing  in  a little  book. 
Then  I forgot  to  watch  her  any  longer  in 
my  absorption  in  Allan's  coming.  It  was 
he,  of  course,  that  I was  awaiting.  It 
was  for  him  that  I had  made  this  first 
lonely,  frightened  effort  to  return,  to  re- 
cover. ...  It  was  not  that  I had  sup- 
posed he  would  allow  himself  to  recognize 
my  presence,  for  I had  long  been  suf- 
ficiently familiar  with  his  hard  and  fast 
denials  of  the  invisible,  ne  was  so  rea- 
sonable always,  so  sane — so  blindfolded. 
But  I had  hoped  that  because  of  his  very 
rejection  of  the  ether  that  now  contained 
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me  I could  perhaps  all  the  more  safely, 
the  more  secretly,  watch  him,  linger  near 
him.  He  was  near  now,  very  near, — but 
why  did  Theresa,  sitting  there  in  the  room 
that  had  never  belonged  to  her,  appropri- 
ate for  herself  his  coming?  It  was  so 
manifestly  I who  had  drawn  him,  I whom 
he  had  come  to  seek. 

The  door  was  ajar.  He  knocked  softly 
at  it.  “Are  you  there,  Theresa?”  he 
called.  He  expected  to  find  her,  then, 
there  in  my  room?  I shrank  back,  fear- 
ing, almost,  to  stay. 

“ I shall  have  finished  in  a moment,” 
Theresa  told  him,  and  he  sat  down  to  wait 
for  her. 

No  spirit  still  unreleased  can  under- 
stand the  pang  that  I felt  with  Allan  sit- 
ting almost  within  my  touch.  Almost 
irresistibly  the  wish  beset  me  to  let  him 
for  an  instant  feel  my  nearness.  Then 
I checked  myself,  remembering  — oh, 
absurd,  piteous  human  fears! — that  my 
too  unguarded  closeness  might  alarm  him. 
It  was  not  so  remote  a time  that  I my- 
self had  known  them,  those  blind,  un- 
couth timidities.  I came,  therefore,  some- 
what nearer — but  I did  not  touch  him. 
I merely  leaned  toward  him  and  with 
incredible  softness  whispered  his  name. 
That  much  I could  not  have  forborne; 
the  spell  of  life  was  still  too  strong  in  me. 

But  it  gave  him  no  comfort,  no  delight. 
“ Theresa !”  he  called,  in  a voice  dreadful 
with  alarm — and  in  that  instant  the  last 
veil  fell,  and  desperately,  scarce  believ- 
ingly,  I beheld  how  it  stood  between 
them,  those  two. 

She  turned  to  him  that  gentle  look 
of  hers. 

“ Forgive  me,”  came  from  him  hoarsely. 
“ But  I had  suddenly  the  most — unac- 
countable sensation.  Can  there  be  too 
many  windows  open?  There  is  such  a 
— chill — about.” 

“ There  are  no  windows  open,”  Theresa 
assured  him.  “ I took  care  to  shut  out 
the  chill.  You  are  not  well,  Allan!” 

“ Perhaps  not.”  He  embraced  the  sug- 
gestion. “ And  yet  I feel  no  illness  apart 
from  this  abominable  sensation  that  per- 
sists— persists.  . . . Theresa,  you  must 
tell  me:  do  I fancy  it,  or  do  you,  too, 
feel — something — strange  here?” 

“ Oh,  there  is  something  very  strange 
here,”  she  half  sobbed.  “ There  always 
will  be.” 


“ Good  heavens,  child,  I didn’t  mean 
that!”  He  rose  and  stood  looking  about 
him.  “ I know,  of  course,  that  you  have 
your  beliefs,  and  I respect  them,  but  you 
know  equally  well  that  I have  nothing  of 
the  sort!  So — don’t  let  us  conjure  up 
anything  inexplicable.” 

I stayed  impalpably,  imponderably  near 
him.  Wretched  and  bereft  though  I was, 
I could  not  have  left  him  while  he  stood 
denying  me. 

“ What  I mean,”  he  went  on,  in  his  low, 
distinct  voice,  “is  a special,  an  almost 
ominous  sense  of  cold.  Upon  my  soul, 
Theresa,” — he  paused — “ if  I were  super- 
stitious, if  I were  a woman,  I should 
probably  imagine  it  to  seem — a presence!” 

He  spoke  the  last  word  very  faintly, 
but  Theresa  shrank  from  it  nevertheless. 

“ Don't  say  that,  Allan !”  she  cried  out. 
“ Don’t  think  it,  I beg  of  you ! I’ve  tried 
so  hard  myself  not  to  think  it  — and 
you  must  help  me.  You  know  it  is  only 
perturbed,  uneasy  spirits  that  wander. 
With  her  it  is  quite  different.  She  has 
always  been  so  happy — she  must  still  be.” 

I listened,  stunned,  to  Theresa’s  sweet 
dogmatism.  From  what  blind  distances 
came  her  confident  misapprehensions, 
how  dense,  both  for  her  and  for  Allan, 
was  the  separating  vapor! 

Allan  frowned.  “ Don’t  take  me  literal- 
ly, Theresa,”  he  explained;  and  I,  who  a 
moment  before  had  almost  touched  him, 
now  held  myself  aloof  and  heard  him 
with  a strange  untried  pity,  new  born  in 
me.  “ I’m  not  speaking  of  what  you  call 
— spirits.  It’s  something  much  more  ter- 
rible.” He  allowed  his  head  to  sink 
heavily  on  his  chest.  “ If  I did  not  posi- 
tively know  that  I had  never  done  her 
any  harm,  I should  suppose  myself  to 
be  suffering  from  guilt,  from  remorse.  . . . 
Theresa,  you  know  better  than  I,  perhaps. 
Was  she  content,  always?  Did  she  be- 
lieve in  me?” 

“ Believe  in  you  ? — when  she  knew  you 
to  be  so  good ! — when  you  adored  her !” 

“ She  thought  that  ? She  said  it  ? Then 
what  in  Heaven’s  name  ails  me? — unless 
it  is  all  as  you  believe,  Theresa,  and  she 
knows  now  what  she  didn’t  know  then, 
poor  dear,  and  minds — ” 

“Minds  what?  What  do  you  mean, 
Allan  ?” 

I,  who  with  my  perhaps  illegitimate  ad- 
vantage saw  so  clear,  knew  that  he  had 
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not  meant  to  tell  her:  I did  him  that 
justice,  even  in  my  first  jealousy.  If  I 
had  not  tortured  him  so  by  clinging  near 
him,  he  would  not  have  told  her.  But  the 
moment  came,  and  overflowed,  and  he 
did  tell  her — passionate,  tumultuous  story 
that  it  was.  During  all  our  life  to- 
gether, Allan’s  and  mine,  he  had  spared 
me,  had  kept  me  wrapped  in  the  white 
cloak  of  an  unblemished  loyalty.  But  it 
would  have  been  kinder,  I now  bitterly 
thought,  if,  like  many  husbands,  he  had 
years  ago  found  for  the  story  he  now 
poured  forth  some  clandestine  listener; 
I should  not  have  known.  But  he  was 
faithful  and  good,  and  so  he  waited  till 
1,  mute  and  chained,  was  there  to  hear 
him.  So  well  did  I know  him,  as  I 
thought,  so  thoroughly  had  he  once  been 
mine,  that  I saw  it  in  his  eyes,  heard 
it  in  his  voice,  before  the  words  came. 
And  yet,  when  it  came,  it  lashed  me  with 
the  whips  of  an  unbearable  humiliation. 
For  I,  his  wife,  had  not  known  how  great- 
ly he  could  love. 

And  that  Theresa,  soft  little  traitor, 
should,  in  her  still  way,  have  cared  too! 
Where  was  the  iron  in  her,  I moaned 
within  my  stricken  spirit,  where  the  stead- 
fastness? From  the  moment  he  bade  her, 
she  turned  her  soft  little  petals  up  to 
him — and  my  last  delusion  was  spent.  It 
was  intolerable;  and  none  the  less  so  that 
in  another  moment  she  had,  prompted 
by  some  belated  thought  of  me,  renounced 
him.  Allan  was  hers,  yet  she  put  him 
from  her;  and  it  was  my  part  to  watch 
them  both. 

Then  in  the  anguish  of  it  all  I remem- 
bered, awkward,  untutored  spirit  that  I 
was,  that  I now  had  the  Great  Recourse. 
Whatever  human  things  were  unbearable, 
1 had  no  need  to  bear.  I ceased,  there- 
fore, to  make  the  effort  that  kept  me 
with  them.  The  pitiless  poignancy  was 
dulled,  the  sounds  and  the  light  ceased, 
the  lovers  faded  from  me,  and  again  I 
was  mercifully  drawn  into  the  dim,  in- 
finite spaces. 

There  followed  a period  whose  length 
I cannot  measure  and  during  which  I 
was  able  to  make  no  progress  in  the  dif- 
ficult, dizzying  experience  of  release. 
u Earth-bound  ” my  jealousy  relentlessly 
kept  me.  Though  my  two  dear  ones  had 
forsworn  each  other,  I could  not  trust 


them,  for  theirs  seemed  to  me  an  affecta- 
tion of  a more  than  mortal  magnanimity. 
Without  a ghostly  sentinel  to  prick  them 
with  sharp  fears  and  recollections,  who 
could  believe  that  they  would  keep  to  it? 
Of  the  efficacy  of  my  own  vigilance,  so 
long  as  I might  choose  to  exercise  it,  1 
could  have  no  doubt,  for  I had  by  this 
time  come  to  have  a dreadful  exultation 
in  the  new  power  that  lived  in  me.  Re- 
peated delicate  experiment  had  taught  me 
how  a touch  or  a breath,  a wish  or  a 
whisper,  could  control  Allan’s  acts,  could 
keep  him  from  Theresa.  I could  manifest 
myself  as  palely,  as  transiently,  as  a 
thought.  I could  produce  the  merest 
necessary  flicker,  like  the  shadow  of  a 
just-opened  leaf,  on  his  trembling,  tor- 
tured consciousness.  And  these  unreal- 
ized perceptions  of  me  he  interpreted,  as 
1 had  known  that  he  would,  as  his  soul’s 
inevitable  penance.  He  had  come  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  done  evil  in  silently 
loving  Theresa  all  these  years,  and  it  was 
my  vengeance  to  allow  him  to  believe 
this,  to  prod  him  ever  to  believe  it  afresh. 

I am  conscious  that  this  frame  of  mind 
was  not  continuous  in  me.  For  I remem- 
ber, too,  that  when  Allan  and  Theresa 
were  safely  apart  and  sufficiently  miser- 
able I loved  them  as  dearly  as  I ever  had, 
more  dearly  perhaps.  For  it  was  impos- 
sible that  I should  not  perceive,  in  ray 
new  emancipation,  that  they  were,  each 
of  them,  something  more  and  greater 
than  the  two  beings  I had  once  ignorantly 
pictured  them.  For  years  they  had  prac- 
tised a selflessness  of  which  I could  once 
scarcely  have  conceived,  and  which  even 
now  I could  only  admire  without  enter- 
ing into  its  mystery.  While  I had  lived 
solely  for  myself,  these  two  divine  crea- 
tures had  lived  exquisitely  for  me.  They 
had  granted  me  everything,  themselves 
nothing.  For  my  undeserving  sake  their 
lives  had  been  a constant  torment  of 
remmciation — a torment  they  had  not 
sought  to  alleviate  by  the  exchange  of  a 
single  glance  of  understanding.  There 
were  even  marvellous  moments  when, 
from  the  depths  of  my  newly  informed 
heart,  I pitied  them : — poor  creatures, 
who,  withheld  from  the  infinite  solaces 
that  I had  come  to  know,  were  still  ut- 
terly within  that 

Shell  of  .sense 

So  frail,  so  piteously  contrived  for  pain. 
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Within  it,  yes;  yet  exercising  qualities 
that  so  sublimely  transcended  it.  Yet 
the  shy,  hesitating  compassion  that  thus 
had  birth  in  me  was  far  from  be- 
ing able  to  defeat  the  earlier,  earthlier 
emotion.  The  two,  I recognized,  were  in 
a sort  of  conflict;  and  I,  regarding  it, 
assumed  that  the  conflict  would  never 
end;  that  for  years,  as  Allan  and  Theresa 
reckoned  time,  I should  be  obliged  to 
withhold  myself  from  the  great  spaces 
and  linger  suffering,  grudging,  shamed, 
where  they  lingered. 

It  can  never  have  been  explained,  I 
suppose,  what,  to  devitalized  perception 
such  as  mine,  the  contact  of  mortal  be- 
ings with  each  other  appears  to  be. 
Once  to  have  exercised  this  sense-freed 
perception  is  to  realize  that  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  although  the  subject  of  such 
frequent  marvel,  is  no  longer  mysterious. 
The  merest  glance  of  our  sensitive  and 
uncloyed  vision  can  detect  the  strength 
of  the  relation  between  two  beings,  and 
therefore  instantly  calculate  its  duration. 
If  you  see  a heavy  weight  suspended 
from  a slender  string,  you  can  know, 
without  any  wizardry,  that  in  a few  mo- 
ments the  string  will  snap;  well,  such, 
if  you  admit  the  analogy,  is  prophecy,  is 
foreknowledge.  And  it  was  thus  that  I 
saw  it  with  Theresa  and  Allan.  For  it 
was  perfectly  visible  to  me  that  they  would 
very  little  longer  have  the  strength  to 
preserve,  near  each  other,  the  denuded 
impersonal  relation  that  they,  and  that 
I,  behind  them,  insisted  on;  and  that 
they  would  have  to  separate.  It  was  my 
sister,  perhaps  the  more  sensitive,  who 
first  realized  this.  It  had  now  become 
possible  for  me  to  observe  them  almost 
constantly,  the  effort  necessary  to  visit 
them  had  so  greatly  diminished;  so  that 
I watched  her,  poor,  anguished  girl,  pre- 
pare to  leave  him.  I saw  each  reluctant 
movement  that  she  made.  I saw  her  eyes, 
worn  from  self -searching;  I heard  her 
step  grown  timid  from  inexplicable  fears; 
I entered  her  very  heart  and  heard  its 
pitiful,  wild  beating.  And  still  I did 
not  interfere. 

For  at  this  time  I had  a wonderful, 
almost  demoniacal  sense  of  disposing  of 
matters  to  suit  my  own  selfish  will.  At 
any  moment  I could  have  checked  theiT 
miseries,  could  have  restored  happiness 


and  peace.  Yet  it  gave  me,  and  I could 
weep  to  admit  it,  a monstrous  joy  to  know 
that  Theresa  thought  she  was  leaving 
Allan  of  her  own  free  intention,  when 
it  was  I who  was  contriving,  arranging, 
insisting.  . . . And  yet  she  wretchedly 
felt  my  presence  near  her;  I am  certain 
of  that. 

A few  days  before  the  time  of  her  in- 
tended departure  my  sister  told  Allan 
that  she  must  speak  with  him  after  din- 
ner. Our  beautiful  old  house  branched 
out  from  a circular  hall  with  great  arched 
doors  at  either  end;  and  it  was  through 
the  rear  doorway  that  always  in  summer, 
after  dinner,  we  passed  out  into  the  gar- 
den adjoining.  As  usual,  therefore,  when 
the  hour  came,  Theresa  led  the  way. 
That  dreadful  daytime  brilliance  that  in 
my  present  state  I found  so  hard  to  en- 
dure was  now  becoming  softer.  A delicate, 
capricious  twilight  breeze  danced  incon- 
sequently  through  languidly  whispering 
leaves.  Lovely  pale  flowers  blossomed  like 
little  moons  in  the  dusk,  and  over  them 
the  breath  of  mignonette  hung  heavily. 
It  was  a perfect  place — and  it  had  so 
long  been  ours,  Allan's  and  mine.  It 
made  me  restless  and  a little  wicked  that 
those  two  should  be  there  together  now. 

For  a little  they  walked  about  together, 
speaking  of  common,  daily  things.  Then 
suddenly  Theresa  burst  out: 

“ I am  going  away,  Allan.  I have 
stayed  to  do  everything  that  needed  to  be 
done.  Now  your  mother  will  be  here  to 
care  for  you,  and  it  is  time  for  me  to  go.” 

He  stared  at  her  and  stood  still. 
Theresa  had  been  there  so  long,  she  so 
definitely,  to  his  mind,  belonged  there. 
And  she  was,  as  I also  had  jealously 
known,  so  lovely  there,  the  small,  dark, 
dainty  creature,  in  the  old  hall,  on  the 
wide  staircases,  in  the  garden.  . . . Life 
there  without  Theresa,  even  the  intention- 
ally remote,  the  perpetually  renounced 
Theresa — he  had  not  dreamed  of  it,  he 
could  not,  so  suddenly,  conceive  of  it. 

“ Sit  here,”  he  said,  and  drew  her 
down  beside  him  on  a bench,  “ and  tell  me 
what  it  means,  why  you  are  going.  Is  it 
because  of  something  that  I have  been — 
have  done?” 

She  hesitated.  I wondered  if  she 
would  dare  tell  him.  She  looked  out  and 
away  from  him,  and  he  waited  long  for 
her  to  speak. 
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The  pale  stars  were  sliding  into  their 
places.  The  whispering  of  the  leaves  was 
almost  hushed.  All  about  them  it  was 
still  and  shadowy  and  sweet.  It  was  that 
wonderful  moment  when,  for  lack  of  a 
visible  horizon,  the  not  yet  darkened 
world  seems  infinitely  greater — a moment 
when  anything  can  happen,  anything  be 
believed  in.  To  me,  watching,  listening, 
hovering,  there  came  a dreadful  purpose 
and  a dreadful  courage.  Suppose,  for 
one  moment,  Theresa  should  not  only 
feel,  but  see  me — would  she  dare  to  tell 
him  then  ? 

There  came  a brief  space  of  terrible 
effort,  all  my  fluttering,  uncertain  forces 
strained  to  the  utmost.  The  instant  of 
my  struggle  was  endlessly  long  and  the 
transition  seemed  to  take  place  outside 
me — as  one  sitting  in  a train,  motionless, 
sees  the  leagues  of  earth  float  by.  And 
then,  in  a bright,  terrible  flash  I knew  I 
had  achieved  it — I had  attained  visibility. 
Shuddering,  insubstantial,  but  luminous- 
ly apparent,  I stood  there  before  them. 
And  for  the  instant  that  I maintained  the 
visible  state  I looked  straight  into  The- 
resa’s soul. 

She  gave  a cry.  And  then,  thing  of 
silly,  cruel  impulses  that  I was,  I saw 
what  I had  done.  The  very  thing  that  I 
wished  to  avert  I had  precipitated.  For 
Allan,  in  his  sudden  terror  and  pity,  had 
bent  and  caught  her  in  his  arms.  For 
the  first  time  they  were  together;  and  it 
was  I who  Rad  brought  them. 

Then,  to  his  whispered  urging  to  tell 
the  reason  of  her  cry,  Theresa  said: 

“ Frances  was  here.  You  did  not  see 
her,  standing  there,  under  the  lilacs,  with 
no  smile  on  her  face?” 

“My  dear,  my  dear!”  was  all  that  Al- 
lan said.  I had  so  long  now  lived  invisibly 
with  them,  he  knew  that  she  was  right. 

“1  suppose  you  know  what  it  means?” 
she  asked  him.  calmly. 

“ Dear  Theresa,”  Allan  said,  slowly,  “ if 
you  and  I should  go  away  somewhere, 
could  we  not  evade  all  this  ghostliness? 
And  will  you  come  with  me?” 

“ Distance  would  not  banish  her,”  my 
sister  confidently  asserted.  And  then  she 
said,  softly:  “ Have  you  thought  what  a 
lonely,  awesome  thing  it  must  be  to  be 
so  newly  dead?  Pity  her,  Allan.  We 
who  are  warm  and  alive  should  pity  her. 
She  loves  you  still, — that  is  the  meaning 


of  it  all,  you  know — and  she  wants  us 
to  understand  that  for  that  reason  we 
must  keep  apart.  Oh,  it  was  so  plain 
in  her  white  face  as  she  stood  there.  And 
you  did  not  see  her?” 

“ It  was  your  face  that  I saw,”  Allan 
solemnly  told  her — oh,  how  different  he 
had  grown  from  the  Allan  that  I had 
known  I — “ and  yours  is  the  only  face 
that  I shall  ever  see.”  And  again  he 
drew  her  to  him. 

She  sprang  from  him.  “ You  are  defy- 
ing her,  Allan!”  she  cried.  “And  you 
must  not.  It  is  her  right  to  keep  U3 
apart,  if  she  wishes.  It  must  be  as  she 
insists.  I shall  go,  as  I told  you.  And. 
Allan,  I beg  of  you,  leave  me  the  cour- 
age to  do  as  she  demands !” 

They  stood  facing  each  other  in  the 
deep  dusk,  and  the  wounds  that  I had 
dealt  them  gaped  red  and  accusing.  “ We 
must  pity  her,”  Theresa  had  said.  And 
as  I remembered  that  extraordinary 
speech,  and  saw  the  agony  in  her  face, 
and  the  greater  agony  in  Allan’s,  there 
came  the  great  irreparable  cleavage  be- 
tween mortality  and  me.  In  a swift, 
merciful  flame  the  last  of  my  mortal 
emotions — gross  and  tenacious  they  must 
have  been  — was  consumed.  My  cold 
grasp  of  Allan  loosened  and  a new  un- 
earthly love  of  him  bloomed  in  my  heart. 

I was  now,  however,  in  a difficulty 
with  which  my  experience  in  the  newer 
state  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  deal.  How 
could  I make  it  plain  to  Allan  and 
Theresa  that  I wished  to  bring  them 
together,  to  heal  the  wounds  that  I 
had  made? 

Pityingly,  remorsefully,  I lingered 
near  them  all  that  night  and  the  next 
day.  And  by  that  time  I had  brought 
myself  to  the  point  of  a great  determina- 
tion. In  the  little  time  that  was  left, 
before  Theresa  should  be  gone  and  Allan 
bereft  and  desolate,  I saw  the  one  way 
that  lay  open  to  me  to  convince  them 
of  my  acquiescence  in  their  destiny. 

In  the  deepest  darkness  and  silence  of 
the  next  night  I made  a greater  effort 
than  it  will  ever  be  necessary  for  me  to 
make  again.  When  they  think  of  me, 
Allan  and  Theresa,  I pray  now  that  they 
will  recall  what  I did  that  night,  and  that 
my  thousand  frustrations  and  selfish- 
nesses may  shrivel  and  be  blown  from 
their  indulgent  memories. 
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Yet  the  following  morning,  as  she  had 
planned,  Theresa  appeared  at  breakfast 
dressed  for  her  journey.  Above  in  her 
room  there  were  the  sounds  of  departure. 
They  spoke  little  during  the  brief  meal, 
but  when  it  was  ended  Allan  said : 

“ Theresa,  there  is  half  an  hour  before 
you  go.  Will  you  come  up-stairs  with 
me?  I had  a dream  that  I must  tell 
you  of.” 

“ Allan !”  She  looked  at  him,  fright- 
ened, but  went  with  him.  “ It  was  of 
Frances  you  dreamed,”  she  said,  quietly, 
as  they  entered  the  library  together. 

“Did  I say  it  was  a dream?  But  I 
was  awake — thoroughly  awake.  I had 
not  been  sleeping  well,  and  I heard,  twice, 
the  striking  of  the  clock.  And  as  I lay 
there,  looking  out  at  the  stars,  and  think- 
ing— thinking  of  you,  Theresa, — she  came 
to  me,  stood  there  before  me,  in  my  room. 
It  was  no  sheeted  spectre,  you  understand ; 
it  was  Frances,  literally  she.  In  some 
inexplicable  fashion  I seemed  to  be  aware 
that  she  wanted  to  make  me  know  some- 
thing, and  I waited,  watching  her  face. 
After  a few  moments  it  came.  She  did 
not  speak,  precisely.  That  is,  I am  sure 
I heard  no  sound.  Yet  the  words  that 
came  from  her  were  definite  enough. 
She  said:  * Don't  let  Theresa  leave  you. 
Take  her  and  keep  her.'  Then  she  went 
away.  Was  that  a dream?” 


“ I had  not  meant  to  tell  you,”  Theresa 
eagerly  answered,  “but  now  I must.  It 
is  too  wonderful.  What  time  did  your 
clock  strike,  Allan?” 

“ One,  the  last  time.” 

“ Yes;  it  was  then  that  I awoke.  And 
she  had  been  with  me.  I had  not  seen 
her,  but  her  arm  had  been  about  me  and 
her  kiss  was  on  my  cheek.  Oh,  I knew; 
it  was  unmistakable.  And  the  sound  of 
her  voice  was  with  me.” 

“Then  she  bade  you,  too — ” 

“Yes,  to  stay  with  you.  I am  glad 
we  told  each  other.”  She  smiled  tear- 
fully and  began  to  fasten  her  wrap. 

“But  you  are  not  going — now!”  Allan 
cried.  “You  know  that  you  cannot,  now 
that  she  has  asked  you  to  stay.” 

“ Then  you  believe,  as  I do,  that  it  was 
she?”  Theresa  demanded. 

“I  can  never  understand,  but  I know,” 
he  answered  her.  “ And  now  you  will 
not  go?” 

I am  freed.  There  will  be  no  further 
semblance  of  me  in  my  old  home,  no 
sound  of  my  voice,  no  dimmest  echo  of 
my  earthly  self.  They  have  no  further 
need  of  me,  the  two  that  I have  brought 
together.  Theirs  is  the  fullest  joy  that 
the  dwellers  in  the  shell  of  sense  can 
know.  Mine  is  the  transcendent  joy  of 
the  unseen  spaces. 


Silence 

BY  ZONA  GALE 

OH  for  one  of  the  stars  to  kncrw  me, 

To  say,  “ That  is  she,”  as  I say,  “ It  is  there.” 

Oh  for  my  hills  to  show  me 
If  they  care. 

But  when  I speak  of  them  nothing  hears  me. 

Even  the  bird  on  the  near  bough  fears  me. 

The  fire  on  my  hearth  does  not  know  that  it  cheers  me. 
. . . . Heart  that  waits  by  the  fire,  do  you  guess 
What  you  must  voice  in  your  tenderness? 
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CHAPTER  I 

THOUGH  she  had  counted  the  strokes 
of  every  hour  since  midnight,  Mrs. 
Eveleth  had  no  thought  of  going 
to  bed.  When  she  was  not  sitting  bolt 
upright,  indifferent  to  comfort,  in  one 
of  the  stiff-backed,  gilded  chairs,  she  was 
limping,  with  the  aid  of  her  cane,  up  and 
down  the  long  suite  of  salons,  listening 
for  the  sound  of  wheels.  She  knew  that 
George  and  Diane  would  be  surprised  to 
find  her  waiting  up  for  them,  and  that 
they  might  even  be  annoyed;  but  in  her 
state  of  dread  it  was  impossible  to  yield 
to  small  considerations. 

She  could  hardly  tell  how  this  presenti- 
ment of  disaster  had  taken  hold  upon 
her,  for  the  beginning  of  it  must  have 
come  as  imperceptibly  as  the  first  flicker 
of  dusk  across  the  radiance  of  an  after- 
noon. Looking  back,  she  could  almost 
make  herself  believe  that  she  had  seen  its 
shadow  over  her  early  satisfaction  in  her 
son’s  marriage  to  Diane.  Certainly  she 
had  felt  it  there  before  their  honeymoon 
was  over.  The  four  years  that  had  passed 
since  then  had  been  spent — or,  at  least, 
she  would  have  said  so  now — in  waiting 
for  the  peril  to  present  itself. 

And  yet,  had  she  been  called  on  to 
explain  why  she  saw  it  stalking  through 
the  darkness  of  this  particular  June 
night,  she  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  give  coherent  statement  to  her  fear. 
Everything  about  her  was  pursuing  its 
normally  restless  round,  with  scarcely  a 
hint  of  the  exceptional.  If  life  in  Paris 
was  working  up  again  to  that  feverish 
climax  in  wfiich  the  season  dies,  it 
was  only  what  she  had  witnessed  every 
year  since  the  last  days  of  the  Second 
Empire.  If  Diane’s  gayety  was  that 
of  excitement  rather  than  of  youth,  if 
George’s  depression  was  that  of  jaded 
effort  rather  than  of  satiated  pleasure, 
it  was  no  more  than  she  had  seen  in  them 
at  other  times.  She  acknowledged  that 
Vol.  CXVUT. — No.  708.-10 


she  had  few  facts  to  go  upon — that  she 
had  indeed  little  more  than  the  terrified 
prescience  which  warns  the  animal  of 
a storm. 

There  were  moments  of  her  vigil  when 
she  tried  to  reassure  herself  with  the 
very  tenuity  of  her  reasons  for  alarm. 
It  was  a comfort  to  think  how  little  there 
was  that  she  could  state  with  the  def- 
initeness of  knowledge.  In  all  that  met 
the  eye  George’s  relations  to  Diane  were 
not  less  happy  than  in  the  first  days  of 
their  life  together.  If,  on  Diane’s  part, 
the  spontaneity  of  wedded  love  had  grad- 
ually become  the  adroitness  of  domestic 
tact,  there  was  nothing  to  affirm  it  but 
Mrs.  Eveleth’s  own  power  of  divination. 
If  George  submitted  with  a blinder  obe- 
dience than  ever  to  each  new  extravagance 
of  Diane’s  Parisian  caprice,  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  he  lived  beyond  his 
means  but  Mrs.  Eveleth’s  maternal  ap- 
prehension. His  income  was  undoubted- 
ly large,  and,  for  all  she  knew,  it  justified 
the  sumptuous  style  Diane  and  he  kept 
up.  Where  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  began  and  ended  was  something 
she  had  never  known.  Disorder  was  so 
frequent  in  her  own  affairs  that  when 
George  grew  up  she  had  been  glad  tc 
resign  them  to  his  keeping,  taking  what 
he  told  her  was  her  income.  As  for 
Diane,  her  fortune  was  so  small  as  to  be 
a negligible  quantity  in  such  housekeep- 
ing as  they  maintained — a poverty  of  dot 
which  had  been  the  chief  reason  why 
her  noble  kinsfolk  had  consented  to  her 
marriage  with  an  American.  Looking 
round  the  splendid  house,  Mrs.  Eveleth 
was  aware  that  her  husband  could  never 
have  lived  in  it,  still  less  have  built  it: 
while  she  wondered  more  than  ever  how 
George,  who  led  the  life  of  a Parisian 
man  of  fashion,  could  have  found  the 
means  of  doing  both. 

Not  that  her  anxiety  centred  on  mate- 
rial things ; they  were  too  remote  from  the 
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general  activities  of  her  thought  for  that. 
She  distilled  her  fear  out  of  the  living 
atmosphere  around  her.  She  was  no  novice 
in  this  brilliant,  dissolute  society,  or  in 
the  meanings  hidden  behind  its  ap- 
parently trivial  concerns.  Hints  that 
would  have  had  slight  significance  for 
one  less  expert,  she  found  luminous 
with  suggestion;  and  she  read  by  signs 
as  faint  as  those  in  which  the  redskin 
detects  the  passage  of  his  foe  across  the 
grass.  The  odd  smile  with  which  Diane 
went  out  I The  dull  silence  in  which 
George  came  home  I The  manufactured 
conversation!  The  forced  gayety!  The 
startling  pause ! The  effort  to  begin 
again,  and  keep  the  tone  to  one  of  com- 
mon intercourse ! The  long  defile  of 
guests!  The  strangers  who  came,  grew 
intimate,  and  disappeared!  The  glances 
that  followed  Diane  when  she  crossed  a 
room!  The  shrug,  the  whisper,  the  sug- 
gestive grimace,  at  the  mention  of  her 
name!  All  these  were  as  an  alphabet 
in  which  Mrs.  Eveleth,  grown  skilful  by 
long  years  of  observation,  read  what  had 
become  not  less  familiar  than  her 
mother  tongue. 

The  fact  that  her  misgivings  were  not 
new  made  it  the  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  they  had  focussed  themselves 
to-night  into  this  great  fear.  There  had 
been  nothing  unusual  about  the  day,  ex- 
cept that  she  had  seen  little  of  Diane, 
while  George  had  remained  shut  up  in 
his  room,  writing  letters  and  arranging 
or  destroying  papers.  There  had  been 
nothing  out  of  the  common  in  either  of 
them — not  even  the  frown  of  care  on 
George’s  forehead,  or  the  excited  light 
in  Diane’s  eyes — a9  they  drove  away  in 
the  evening,  to  dine  at  the  Spanish  Em- 
bassy. They  had  kissed  her  tenderly,  but 
it  was  not  till  after  they  had  gone  that 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  they  had  been  taking 
a farewell.  Then,  too,  other  little  tokens 
suddenly  became  ominous;  while  some- 
thing within  herself  seemed  to  say,  “ The 
hour  is  at  hand !” 

The  hour  is  at  hand ! Standing  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  gorgeous  rooms,  she 
repeated  the  words  softly,  marking  a9 
she  did  so  their  incongruity  to  herself 
and  her  surroundings.  The  note  of  fatal- 
ity jarred  on  the  harmony  of  this  well- 
ordered  life.  It  was  preposterous  that 
she,  who  had  always  been  hedged  round 


and  sheltered  by  pomp  and  circumstance, 
should  now  in  her  middle  age  be  menaced 
with  calamity.  She  dragged  herself  over 
to  one  of  the  long  mirrors  and  gazed  at 
her  reflection  pityingly. 

The  twitter  of  birds  startled  her  with 
the  knowledge  that  it  was  dawn.  From 
the  Embassy  George  and  Diane  were  to 
go  on  to  two  or  three  great  houses,  but 
surely  they  should  be  home  by  this  time ! 
The  reflection  meant  the  renewal  of  her 
fear.  Where  was  her  son  ? Was  he  really 
with  his  wife?  or  had  the  moment  come 
when  he  must  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,  after  their  French  manner,  to 
avenge  himself  or  her?  She  knew  noth- 
ing about  duelling,  but  she  had  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mother’s  dread  of  it.  She 
had  always  hoped  that,  notwithstanding 
the  social  code  under  which  he  lived, 
George  would  keep  clear  of  any  such 
brutal  senselessness;  but  lately  she  had 
begun  to  fear  that  the  conventions  of  the 
world  would  prove  the  stronger,  and  that 
the  time  when  they  would  do  so  was  not 
far  away. 

Pulling  back  the  curtains  from  one 
of  the  windows,  she  opened  it  and  stepped 
out  on  a balcony,  where  the  long  strip 
of  the  Quai  d’Orsay  stretched  below  her, 
in  gray  and  silent  emptiness.  On  the 
swift,  leaden-colored  current  of  the  Seine, 
spanned  here  and  there  by  ghostly  bridges, 
mysterious  barges  plied  weirdly  through 
the  twilight.  Up  on  the  left  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  began  to  emerge  dimly  out 
of  night,  while  down  on  the  right  the 
line  of  the  Louvre  lay,  black  and  sinister, 
beneath  the  towers  and  spires  that  faint- 
ly detached  themselves  against  the  grow- 
ing saffron  of  the  morning.  High  above 
all  else,  the  domes  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
were  white  with  the  rays  of  the  unrisen 
sun,  like  those  of  the  City  which  cftmo 
down  from  God. 

It  was  so  different  from  the  cheerful 
Paris  of  broad  daylight  that  she  was 
drawing  back  with  a shudder,  when  over 
the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  she  discerned 
the  approach  of  a motor-brougham. 

Closing  the  window,  she  hurried  to  the 
stairway.  It  was  still  night  within  the 
house,  and  the  one  electric  light  left 
burning  drew  forth  dull  gleams  from  the 
wrought-metal  arabesques  of  the  splendid- 
ly sweeping  balustrade.  When,  on  the 
ringing  of  the  bell,  the  door  opened  and 
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she  went  down,  she  had  the  strange  sensa- 
tion of  entering  on  a new  era  in  her  life. 

Though  she  recalled  that  impression  in 
after-years,  for  the  moment  she  saw 
nothing  but  Diane,  all  in  vivid  red,  in 
the  act  of  letting  the  voluminous  black 
cloak  fall  from  her  shoulders  into  the 
sleepy  footman’s  hands. 

" Bon jour,  petite  mere  l”  Diane  called, 
with  a nervous  laugh,  as  Mrs.  Eveleth 
paused  on  the  lower  steps  of  the  stairs. 

“ Where  is  George  ?” 

She  could  not  keep  the  tone  of  anxiety 
out  of  her  voice,  but  Diane  answered  with 
ready  briskness : 

“ George?  I don’t  know.  Hasn’t  he 
come  home?” 

“ You  must  know  he  hasn’t  come  home. 
Weren’t  you  together?” 

“ We  were  together  till — let  me  see ! — 
whose  house  was  it? — till  after  the  cotil- 
lon at  Madame  de  Vaudreuil’s.  He  left 
me  there  and  went  to  the  Jockey  Club 
with  Monsieur  de  Melcourt,  while  I drove 
on  to  the  Rochefoucaulds.” 

She  turned  away  towards  the  dining- 
room, but  it  was  impossible  not  to  catch 
the  tremor  in  her  voice  over  the  last 
words.  In  her  ready  English  there  was  a 
slight  foreign  intonation,  as  well  as  that 
trace  of  an  Irish  accent  which  quickly 
yields  to  emotion.  Standing  at  the  table 
in  the  dining-room  where  refreshments 
had  been  laid,  she  poured  out  a glass  of 
wine,  and  Mrs.  Eveleth  could  see  from 
the  threshold  that  she  drank  it  thirstily, 
as  one  who  before  everything  else  needs 
a stimulant  to  keep  her  up.  At  the  en- 
trance of  her  mother-in-law  she  was  on 
her  guard  again,  and  sank  languidly  into 
the  nearest  chair. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  hungry!”  she  yawned, 
pulling  off  her  gloves,  and  pretending  to 
nibble  at  a sandwich.  “Do  sit  down,” 
she  went  on,  as  Mrs.  Eveleth  remained 
standing.  “ I should  think  you’d  be 
hungry,  too.” 

“ Aren’t  you  surprised  to  see  me  sitting 
up,  Diane?” 

“I  wasn’t,  but  I can  be,  if  that’s  my 
cue,”  Diane  laughed. 

At  the  nonchalance  of  the  reply  Mrs. 
Eveleth  was,  for  a second,  half  deceived. 
Was  it  possible  that  she  had  only  con- 
jured up  a waking  nightmare,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  after 
all?  Possessing  the  French  quality  of 


frankness  to  an  unusual  degree,  it  was 
difficult  for  Diane  to  act  a part  at  any 
time.  With  all  her  Parisian  finesse  her 
nature  was  as  direct  as  lightning,  while  her 
glance  had  that  fulness  of  candor  which 
can  never  be  assumed.  Looking  at  her 
now,  with  her  elbows  on  the  table,  and 
the  sandwich  daintily  poised  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  her  right  hand, 
it  was  hard  to  connect  her  with  tragic 
possibilities.  There  were  pearls  around 
her  neck,  and  diamonds  on  her  wrists 
and  in  her  hair;  but  to  the  wholesome- 
ness of  her  personality  jewels  were  no 
more  than  dew  on  the  freshness  of  a 
summer  morning. 

“I  thought  you’d  be  surprised  to  find 
me  sitting  up.”  Mrs.  Eveleth  began 
again,  “but  the  truth  is  I couldn’t  go 
to  bed  while — ” 

“ I’m  glad  you  didn’t,”  Diane  broke 
in,  with  an  evident  intention  to  keep 
the  conversation  in  her  own  hands.  “ I’m 
not  in  the  least  sleepy.  I could  sit  here 
and  talk  till  morning — though  I suppose 
it’s  morning  now.  Really  the  time  to  live 
is  between  midnight  and  six  o’clock.  One 
has  a whole  set  of  emotions  then  that 
never  come  into  play  during  the  other 
eighteen  hours  of  the  day.  They  say 
it’s  the  minute  when  the  soul  comes  near- 
est to  parting  with  the  body,  so  I sup- 
pose that’s  the  reason  we  can  see  things, 
during  the  wee  sma’  hours,  by  the  light 
of  the  invisible  spheres.” 

“ I should  be  quite  content  with  the 
light  of  this  world — ” 

“ Oh,  I shouldn’t,”  Diane  broke  in, 
with  renewed  eagerness  to  talk  against 
time.  “ It’s  like  being  content  with 
words,  and  having  no  need  of  music. 
It’s  like  being  satisfied  with  photographs, 
and  never  wanting  real  pictures.” 

“ Diane,”  Mrs.  Eveleth  interrupted,  “ I 
insist  that  you  let  me  speak.” 

“ Speak,  petite  mere?  What  are  you 
doing  but  speaking  now?  I’m  scarcely 
saying  a word.  I’m  too  tired  to  talk. 
If  you’d  spent  the  last  eight  or  ten 
hours  trying  to  get  yourself  down  to 
the  conversational  level  of  your  part- 
ners, you’d  know  what  I’ve  been  through. 
We  women  must  be  made  of  steel 
to  stand  it.  If  you  had  only  seen  me 
this  evening — ” 

“ Listen  to  me,  Diane;  don’t  joke.  This 
is  no  time  for  that.” 
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“Joke!  I never  felt  less  like  joking 
in  nay  life,  and — ■” 

She  broke  off  with  a little  hysterical  gasp, 
so  that  Mrs.  Eveleth  got  another  chance. 

“ I know  you  don’t  feel  like  joking, 
and  still  less  do  I.  There’s  something 
wrong.” 

“ Is  there  ? What  ?”  Diane  made  an 
effort  to  recover  herself.  “ I hope  it  isn’t 
indiscreet  to  ask,  because  I need  the 
bracing  effect  of  a little  scandal.” 

“ Isn’t  it  for  you  to  tell  me  ? You’re 
concealing  something  of  which — ” 

“ Oh,  come  now,  petite  mere!  Is  that 
quite  honest?  First  you  say  there’s  some- 
thing wrong;  and  then,  when  I’m  all 
agog  to  hear  it,  you  saddle  me  with  the 
secret.  That’s  what  you  call  in  English 
a sell,  isn’t  it?  A sell!  What  a fun- 
ny little  word ! I often  wonder  who 
invents  the  slang.  Parrots  pass  it  along, 
of  course,  but  it  must  take  some  clever- 
ness to  start  it.  And  isn’t  it  curious,” 
she  went  on,  breathlessly,  “how  a new 
bit  of  slang  always  fills  a vacant  place 
in  the  language?  The  minute  you  hear 
it  you  know  it’s  what  you’ve  always  want- 
ed. I suppose  the  reason  we’re  obliged 
to  use  the  current  phrase  is  because  it 
expresses  the  current  need.  When  the 
hour  passes,  the  need  passes  with  it,  and 
some  tiling  new  must  be  coined  to  meet 
the  new  situation.  I should  think  a most 
interesting  book  might  be  written  on  the 
Psychology  of  Slang,  and  if  I wasn’t  so 
busy  with  other  things — ” 

“Diane,  I entreat  you  to  answer  me. 
Where  is  George?” 

“ Why,  I must  have  forgotten  to  tell 
you  that  he  went  to  the  Jockey  Club 
with  Monsieur  de  Melcourt — ” 

“ You  did  tell  me  so;  but  that  isn’t  all. 
Has  he  gone  anywhere  else?” 

“How  should  I know,  petite  mere? 
Where  should  he  go  but  come  home?” 

“ Has  he  gone  to  fight  a duel  ?” 

The  question  surprised  Diane  into  par- 
tially dropping  her  mask.  For  an  instant 
she  was  puzzled  for  an  answer. 

“Men  who  fight  duels,”  she  said,  at 
last,  “ don’t  generally  tell  their  wives 
beforehand.” 

“ But  did  George  tell  you  ?” 

Again  Diane  hesitated  before  speak- 
ing. 

“What  a queer  question!”  was  all  she 
could  find  to  say. 


“ It’s  a question  I have  a right  to  ask.” 

“ But  have  I a right  to  answer  ?” 

“ If  you  don’t  answer,  you  leave  me  to 
infer  that  he  has.” 

“ Of  course  I can’t  keep  you  from  in- 
ferring, but  isn’t  that  what  they  call 
meeting  trouble  half-way?” 

“ I must  meet  trouble  as  it  comes  to  me.” 

“ But  not  before  it  comes.  That’s 
my  point.” 

“ It  has  come.  It’s  here.  I’m  sure  of 
it.  He’s  gone  to  fight.  You  know  it. 
You’ve  sent  him.  Oh,  Diane,  if  he  comas 
to  harm,  his  blood  will  be  on  your  head.” 

Diane  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  took 
another  sandwich. 

“I  don’t  see  that.  In  the  first  place, 
it’s  quite  unlikely  there’ll  be  any  blood 
at  all — or  more  than  a very  little.  One 
of  the  things  I admire  in  men — our  men, 
especially — is  the  maximum  of  courage 
with  which  they  avenge  their  honor, 
coupled  with  the  minimum  of  damage 
they  work  in  doing  it.  It  must  require 
a great  deal  of  skill.  I know  I should 
never  have  the  nerve  for  it.  I should  kill 
my  man  every  time  he  didn’t  kill  me. 
But  they  hardly  ever  do.” 

“ How  can  you  say  that?  Wasn’t  Mon- 
sieur de  Cretteville  killed?  and  Mon- 
sieur Lalanne?” 

“ That  makes  two  cases.  I implied  that 
it  happens  sometimes — generally  by  in- 
advertence. But  it  isn’t  likely  to  do  so 
in  this  instance — at  least  not  to  George. 
He’s  an  excellent  shot — and  I believe  it 
was  to  be  pistols.” 

“ Then  it’s  true ! Oh,  my  God,  I know 
I shall  lose  him !” 

She  flung  her  cane  to  the  floor  and 
dropped  into  a seat,  leaning  on  the  table 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 
For  a minute  she  moaned  harshly,  but 
when  she  looked  up  her  eyes  were  tearless. 

“ And  this  is  my  reward,”  she  cried, 
“ for  the  kindness  I’ve  shown  you ! After 
all,  you  are  nothing  but  a wanton.” 

Diane  kept  her  self-control,  but  she 
grew  pale. 

“ That’s  odd,”  was  all  she  permitted 
herself  to  say,  delicately  flicking  the 
crumbs  from  her  finger-tips;  “because  it 
was  to  prove  the  contrary  that  George 
called  Monsieur  de  Bienville  out.” 

“Bienville!  You’ve  stooped  to  Aim?” 

“Did  I say  so?”  Diane  asked,  with  a 
Ridden  significant  lifting  of  the  head. 
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“ There’s  no  need  to  say  so.  There 
must  have  been  something — ” 

“ There  was  something  — something 
Monsieur  de  Bienville  invented.” 

“ Wasn’t  it  a pity  for  him  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  invention — 

“ When  he  could  have  found  so  much 
that  was  true,”  Diane  finished,  with 
dangerous  quietness.  “ That’s  what  you 
were  going  to  say,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“ You  have  no  right  to  ascribe  words 
to  me  that  I haven’t  uttered.  I never 
said  so.” 

“No;  that’s  true;  I prefer  to  say  it 
for  you.  It’s  safer,  in  that  it  leaves  me 
nothing  to  resent.” 

“ Oh,  what  shall  I do ! What  shall  I 
do!”  Mrs.  Eveleth  moaned,  wringing  her 
hands.  “ My  boy  is  gone  from  me.  He 
will  never  come  back.  I’ve  always  been 
sure  that  if  he  ever  did  this,  it  would  be 
the  end.  It’s  my  fault  for  having 
brought  him  up  among  your  foolish,  hot- 
headed people.  He  will  have  thrown  his 
life  away — and  for  nothing!” 

“ No ; not  that,”  Diane  corrected ; “ not 
even  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  he  will  have  sacrificed 
himself — ” 

“For  my  honor;  and  George  himself 
would  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that  it’9 
worth  dying  for.” 

Diane  rose  as  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Eveleth 
following  her  example.  For  a brief  in- 
stant they  stood  as  if  measuring  one  an- 
other’s strength,  till  they  started  with  a 
simultaneous  shock  at  the  sharp  call  of 
# the  telephone  from  an  adjoining  room. 
With  a smothered  cry  Diane  sprang  to 
answer  it,  while  Mrs.  Eveleth,  helpless 
with  dread,  remained  standing,  as  though 
frozen  to  the  spot. 

" Oui — out — out”  came  Diane’s  voice, 
speaking  eagerly.  " Out,  c’est  bien  Ma- 
dame George  Eveleth.  Out,  out.  Non . Je 
comprends . C'est  Monsieur  de  Melcourt. 
Oui — oui — Dites-le-moi  tout  de  suite — 
i'insiste — Oui — oui.  Ah-h-hl” 

The  last,  prolonged,  choking  exclama- 
tion came  as  the  cry  of  one  who  sinks, 
smitten  to  the  heart.  Mrs.  Eveleth  was 
able  to  move  at  last.  When  she  reached 
the  other  room,  Diane  was  crouched  in  a 
little  heap  on  the  floor. 

“HeVdead?  He’s  dead?”  the  mother 
cried,  in  frenzied  questioning. 


But  Diane,  with  glazed  eyes  and  part- 
ed lips,  could  only  nod  her  head  in 
affirmation. 

CHAPTER  II 

DURING  the  days  immediately  fol- 
lowing George  Eveleth’s  death  the 
two  women  who  loved  him  found  them- 
selves separated  by  the  very  quality  of 
their  grief.  While  Diane’s  heart  was 
clamorous  with  remorse,  the  mother’s  was 
poignantly  calm.  It  was  generally  re- 
marked, in  the  Franco-American  circles 
where  the  tragedy  was  talked  of,  that  Mrs. 
Eveleth  displayed  unexpected  strength  of 
character.  It  was  a matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  she  shrank  from  none 
of  the  terrible  details  it  was  neces- 
sary to  supervise,  and  that  she  was 
capable  of  giving  her  attention  to  her 
son’s  practical  affairs. 

It  was  not  till  a fortnight  had  passed 
that  the  two  women  came  face  to  face 
alone.  The  few  occasions  on  which  they 
had  met  hitherto  had  been  those  of  sol- 
emn public  mourning,  when  the  great 
questions  between  them  necessarily  re- 
mained untouched.  The  desire  to  keep 
apart  was  common  to  both,  for  neither 
was  sufficiently  mistress  of  herself  to  be 
ready  for  a meeting. 

The  first  movement  came  from  Diane’s 
side.  During  her  long,  speechless  days  of 
self-upbraiding  certain  thoughts  had  been 
slowly  forming  themselves  into  resolu- 
tions; but  it  was  on  impulse  rather  than 
reflection  that,  at  last,  she  summoned  up 
strength  to  knock  at  Mrs.  Eveleth’s  door. 

She  entered  timidly,  expecting  to  find 
some  manifestation  of  grief  similar  to 
her  own.  She  was  surprised,  therefore, 
to  see  her  mother-in-law  sitting  at  her 
desk,  with  a number  of  businesslike  papers 
before  her.  She  held  a pencil  between  her 
fingers,  and  was  evidently  in  the  act  of 
adding  up  long  rows  of  figures. 

“ Oh,  come  in,”  she  said,  briefly,  as 
Diane  appeared.  “Excuse  me  a minute. 
Sit  down.” 

Diane  seated  herself  by  an  open  win- 
dow looking  out  on  the  garden.  It  was 
a hot  morning  towards  the  end  of  June, 
and  from  the  neighboring  streets  came 
the  dull  rumble  of  Paris.  Beyond  the 
garden,  through  an  opening,  she  could  see 
a procession  of  carriages,  probably  a wed- 
ding, on  its  way  to  Sainte  Clotilde.  It 
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was  her  first  glimpse  of  the  outside  world 
since  that  gray  morning  when  she  had 
driven  home  alone,  and  the  very  fact  that 
it  could  be  pursuing  its  round  indifferent 
to  her  calamity,  impelled  her  to  turn 
her  gaze  away. 

It  was  then  that  she  had  time  to  note 
the  changes  wrought  in  Mrs.  Eveleth ; and 
it  was  like  finding  winter  where  she  ex- 
pected no  more  than  the  first  genial  touch 
of  autumn.  The  softnesses  of  lingering 
youth  had  disappeared,  stricken  out  by 
the  hard,  straight  lines  of  gravity. 
Never  having  known  her  mother-in-law 
as  other  than  a woman  of  fashion,  Diane 
was  awed  by  this  dignified,  sorrowing 
matron,  who  carried  the  sword  of  mother- 
hood in  her  heart. 

It  was  a long  time  before  Mrs.  Eveleth 
laid  her  pencil  down  and  raised  her  head. 
For  a few  minutes  neither  had  the  power  of 
words,  but  it  was  Diane  who  spoke  at  last. 

“ I can  understand,”  she  faltered,  “ that 
you  don’t  want  to  see  me;  but  I’ve  come 
to  tell  you  that  I’m  going  away.” 

“ You’re  going  away  ? Where  ?” 

The  words  were  spoken  gently  and  as 
if  in  some  absence  of  mind.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  Mr9.  Eveleth  was  scarcely  think- 
ing of  Diane’s  words — she  was  so  intent 
on  the  poor  little,  tear-wan  face  before 
her.  She  had  always  known  that  Diane’s 
attractions  were  those  of  coloring  and 
vivacity,  and  now  that  she  had  lost  these, 
she  was  like  an  extinguished  lamp. 

“ I haven’t  made  up  my  mind  yet,” 
Diane  replied,  “ but  I want  you  to  know 
that  you’ll  be  freed  from  my  presence.” 

“ What  makes  you  think  I want  to 
be — freed  ?” 

“ You  must  know  that  I killed  George. 
You  said  that  night  that  his  blood  would 
be  on  my  head — and  it  is.” 

“ If  I said  that,  I spoke  under  the  stress 
of  terror  and  excitement — ” 

“ You  needn’t  try  to  take  back  the 
words ; they  were  quite  true.” 

“ True  in  what  sense?” 

“ In  almost  every  sense ; certainly  in 
every  sense  that’s  vital.  If  it  hadn’t  been 
for  me,  George  would  be  here  now.” 

44  It’s  never  wise  to  speculate  on  what 
might  have  happened  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
us.  There’s  no  end  to  the  useless  torture 
we  can  inflict  on  ourselves  in  that  way.” 

“ I don’t  think  there  ought  to  be  an 
end  to  it.” 


“ Have  you  anything  in  particular  to 
reproach  yourself  with?” 

“ I’ve  everything.” 

“ That  means,  then,  that  there’s  no  one 
incident — or  person — I didn’t  know 
but — ” She  hesitated,  and  Diane  took 
up  the  sentence. 

“You  didn’t  know  but  what  I had 
given  George  specific  reason  for  his  act. 
I may  as  well  tell  you  that  I never  did — 
at  least  not  in  the  sense  in  which  you 
mean  it.  George  always  knew  that  I 
loved  him,  and  that  I was  true  to  him.  He 
trusted  me,  and  was  justified  in  doing  so. 
It  wasn’t  that.  It  was  the  whole  thing — 
the  whole  life.  There  was  nothing  worthy 
in  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  I 
played  with  fire,  and  while  George  knew  it 
was  only  playing,  it  was  fire  all  the  same.” 

“ But  you  say  you  were  never — burnt.” 

“ If  I wasn’t,  others  were.  I led  men 
on  till  they  thought — till  they  thought — 
I don’t  know  how  to  say  it — ” 

“ Till  they  thought  you  should  have  led 
them  farther?” 

“ Precisely ; and  Bienville  was  one  of 
them.  It  wasn’t  entirely  his  fault.  I 
allowed  him  to  think — to  think — oh, 
all  sorts  of  things! — and  then  when  I 
was  tired  of  him,  I turned  him  into 
ridicxile.  I took  advantage  of  his  folly 
to  make  him  the  laughing-stock  of  Paris; 
and  to  avenge  himself  he  lied.  He  said 
I had  been  his — No;  I can’t  tell  you.” 

“ I understand.  You  needn’t  tell  me. 
You  needn’t  tell  me  any  more.” 

“ There  isn’t  much  more  to  tell  that  I 
can  put  into  words.  It  was  always — just 
like  that — just  as  it  was  with  Bienville. 
He  wasn’t  the  only  one.  I made  coquetry 
a game — but  a game  in  which  I cheated. 
I was  never  fair  to  any  of  them.  It’s 
only  the  fact  that  the  others  were  more 
honorable  than  Bienville  that’s  kept  what 
has  happened  now  from  having  happened 
long  ago.  It  might  have  come  at  any 
time.  I thought  it  a fine  thing  to  be 
able  to  trifle  with  passion.  I didn’t  know 
I was  only  trifling  with  death.  Oh,  if 
I had  been  a good  woman,  George  would 
have  been  with  us  still!” 

“ You  mustn’t  blame  yourself,”  the 
mother-in-law  said,  speaking  with  some 
difficulty,  “ for  more  than  your  own  share 
of  our  troubles.  I want  to  talk  to 
you  quite  frankly,  and  tell  you  things 
you’ve  never  known.  The  beginning  of 
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the  sorrows  that  have  come  to  us  dates 
very  far  back — back  to  a time  before  you 
were  born.” 

“ Oh?” 

Diane’s  brown  eyes,  swimming  in 
tears,  opened  wide  in  a sort  of  mourn- 
ful curiosity. 

“ I admit,”  Mrs.  Eveleth  continued, 
“that  in  the  first  hours  of  our — our  be- 
reavement I had  some  such  thoughts  about 
you  as  you’ve  just  expressed.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  if  you  had  lived  differently, 
George  might  have  been  spared  to  us.  It 
took  reflection  to  show  me  that  if  you  had 
lived  differently,  George  himself  wouldn’t 
have  been  satisfied.  The  life  you  led 
was  the  one  he  cared  for — the  one  I 
taught  him  to  care  for.  The  origin  of 
the  wrong  has  to  be  traced  back  to  me.” 

“To  you?”  Diane  uttered  the  words 
in  increasing  wonder.  It  was  strange 
that  a first  role  in  the  drama  could  be 
played  by  any  one  but  herself. 

“ I’ve  always  thought  it  a little  odd,” 
Mrs.  Eveleth  observed,  after  a brief 
pause,  “ that  you’ve  never  been  interested 
to  hear  about  our  family.” 

“ I didn’t  know  there  was  anything  to 
tell,”  Diane  answered,  innocently. 

“ I suppose  there  isn’t,  from  your  Eu- 
ropean point  of  view;  but,  as  we  Amer- 
icans see  things,  there’s  a good  deal  that’s 
significant.  Foreigners  care  so  little 
about  who  or  what  we  are,  so  long  as  we 
have  money — ” 

Diane  raised  her  hand  in  a gesture  of 
deprecation,  intimating  that  such  was  not 
her  attitude  of  mind. 

“ — that  I’ve  never  wanted  to  bore  you 
with  what,  after  all,  wasn’t  necessary  for 
you  to  hear.  I shouldn’t  do  so  now  if  it 
had  not  become  important.  There’s  a 
great  deal  to  settle  and  arrange.” 

“ I can  understand  that  there  must  be 
business  affairs,”  Diane  murmured,  for 
the  sake  of  saying  something. 

“Exactly;  and  in  order  to  make  them 
clear  to  you  I must  take  you  a little 
farther  back  into  our  history  than  you’ve 
ever  gone  before.  I want  you  to  see  how 
much  more  responsible  I am  than  you 
for  our  calamity.  You  were  born  into 
this  life  of  Paris,  while  I came  into  it 
of  my  own  accord.  You  did  nothing  but 
yield  naturally  to  the  influences  around 
you,  while  I accepted  them  after  having 
been  fully  warned.  If  you  knew  a little 


more  of  our  American  ideals  I should 
find  it  easier  to  explain.” 

“ I should  like  to  hear  about  them,” 
Diane  said,  sympathetically.  The  new 
interest  was  beginning  to  take  her  out 
of  herself. 

“My  husband  and  I,”  Mrs.  Eveleth 
went  on  again,  “belong  to  that  New 
York  element  which  dates  back  to  the 
time  when  the  city  was  New  Amsterdam, 
and  the  State,  the  New  Netherlands.  To 
you  that  means  nothing,  but  in  America 
it  tells  much.  I was  Naomi  de  Ruyter; 
my  husband,  on  his  mother’s  side,  was  a 
Van  Tromp.” 

“Really?”  Diane  murmured,  feeling 
that  Mrs.  Eveleth’s  tone  of  pride  required 
a response.  “I  know  there’s  a Mr.  Van 
Tromp  here — the  American  banker.” 

“ He  is  of  the  same  family  as  my  hus- 
band’s mother.  For  nearly  three  hundred 
years  they’ve  lived  on  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan, and  seen  their  farms  and  pastures 
grow  into  the  second  city  in  the  world. 
The  world  has  poured  in  on  them,  lit- 
erally in  millions.  It  would  have  sub- 
merged them  if  there  hadn’t  been  some- 
thing in  that  old  stock  that  couldn’t  be 
kept  down.  However  high  the  tide  rose, 
they  floated  on  the  top.  My  people  were 
thrifty  and  industrious.  They  worked 
hard,  saved  money,  and  lived  in  simple 
ways.  They  cared  little  for  pleasure,  for 
beauty,  or  for  any  of  the  forms  of  art; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  lived  for  work, 
for  religion,  for  learning,  and  all  the 
other  high  and  serious  pursuits.  It  was 
fine;  but  I hated  it.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“ I longed  to  get  away  from  it,  and 
when  I married  I persuaded  my  husband 
to  give  up  his  profession  and  his  home 
in  order  to  establish  himself  here.” 

“ But  surely  you  can’t  regret  that  ? 
You  were  free.” 

“ Only  the  selfish  and  the  useless  are 
ever  free.  Those  who  are  worth  anythine 
in  this  world  are  bound  by  a hundred 
claims  upon  them.  They  must  either 
stay  caught  in  the  meshes  of  love  and 
duty,  or  wrench  themselves  away — and 
that’s  what  I did.  Perhaps  I suffered  less 
than  many  people  in  doing  the  same 
thing;  but  I cannot  say  that  I haven’t 
suffered  at  all.” 

“But  you’ve  had  a happy  life — till 
now.” 
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“ I’ve  had  what  I wanted — which  may 
be  happiness,  or  may  not  be.” 

“ I’ve  heard  that  you  were  very  much 
admired.  Madame  de  Noailles  has  told 
me  that  when  you  appeared  at  the  Tuile- 
ries,  no  one  was  more  graceful,  not  even 
the  Empress  herself.” 

“I  had  what  I wanted,”  she  repeated, 
with  a sigh.  “ I don’t  deny  that  I en- 
joyed it;  and  yet  I question  now  if  I 
did  right.  When  my  husband  died,  and 
George  was  a little  boy,  my  friends  made 
one  last  effort  to  induce  me  to  take  him 
back,  and  bring  him  up  in  his  own  coun- 
try. I ignored  their  opinions,  because 
all  their  views  were  so  different  from 
mine.  I was  young  and  independent, 
and  enamored  of  the  life  I had  begun  to 
lead.  I had  scruples  of  conscience  from 
time  to  time;  but  when  George  grew  up 
and  developed  the  tastes  I had  bred  in 
him,  I let  other  considerations  go.  I was 
pleased  with  his  success  in  the  little  world 
of  Paris,  just  as  I had  been  flattered  by 
my  own.  When  he  fell  in  love  with  you 
I urged  him  to  marry  you,  not  because 
of  anything  in  yourself,  but  because  you 
were  Mademoiselle  de  la  Ferronays,  the 
last  of  an  illustrious  family.  I looked 
upon  the  match  as  a useful  alliance  for 
him  and  me.  I encouraged  George  in 
extravagance.  I encouraged  him  when  he 
began  to  live  in  a style  far  more  expen- 
sive than  anything  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed.  I encouraged  him  when  he 
built  this  house.  I wanted  to  impress 
you;  I wanted  you  to  see  that  the  Amer- 
ican could  give  you  a more  splendid  home 
than  any  European  you  were  likely  to 
marry,  however  exalted  his  rank.  I was 
not  without  fears  that  George  was  spend- 
ing too  much  money;  but  we’ve  always 
had  plenty  for  whatever  we  wanted  to 
do;  and  so  I let  him  go  on  when  I should 
have  stopped  him.  It  was  my  vanity. 
It  wasn’t  his  fault.  He  inherited  a large 
fortune;  and  if  I had  only  brought  him 
up  wisely,  it  would  have  been  enough.” 

“ And  wasn’t  it  enough  ?” 

In  spite  of  her  growing  dread  Diane 
brought  out  the  question  firmly.  Mrs. 
Eveleth  sat  one  long  minute  motionless, 
with  hands  clasped,  with  lips  parted,  and 
with  suspended  breath. 

“ No.” 

The  monosyllable  seemed  to  fill  the  room. 
It  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  Diane’s  ears 


like  the  boom  of  a cannon.  While  her 
outward  vision  took  in  such  details  as 
the  despair  in  Mrs.  Eveleth’s  face,  the 
folds  of  crape  on  her  gown,  the  Watteau 
picture  on  the  panel  of  moss-green  and 
gold  that  formed  the  background,  all  the 
realities  of  life  seemed  to  be  dissolving 
into  chaos,  as  the  glories  of  the  sunset 
sink  into  a black  and  formless  mass. 
When  Mrs.  Eveleth  spoke  again,  her  voice 
sounded  as  though  it  came  from  far  away. 

“I  want  to  take  all  the  blame  upon 
myself.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  me,  George 
would  never  have  gone  to  such  extremes.” 

“ Extremes  ?” 

Diane  spoke  not  so  much  from  the  de- 
sire to  speak  as  from  the  necessity  of 
forcing  her  reeling  intelligence  back  to 
the  world  of  fact. 

“ I’m  afraid  there’s  no  other  word 
for  it.” 

“ Do  you  mean  that  there  are  debts  ?” 

“A  great  many  debts.” 

“ Can’t  they  be  paid  ?” 

“Most  of  them  can  be  paid — perhaps 
all;  but  when  that  is  done  I’m  afraid 
there  will  be  very  little  left.” 

“But  surely  we  haven’t  lived  so  ex- 
travagantly as  that.  I know  I’ve  spent 
a great  deal  of  money — ” 

“It  hasn’t  been  altogether  the  style 
of  living.  When  my  poor  boy  saw  that 
he  was  going  beyond  his  means  he  tried 
to  recoup  himself  by  speculation.  Do  you 
know  what  that  is?” 

“I  know  it’s  something  by  which  peo- 
ple lose  money.” 

“ He  had  no  experience  of  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  his  men  of  business  tell 
me  he  went  into  it  wildly.  He  had 
that  optimistic  temperament  which  al- 
ways believes  that  the  next  thing  will  be 
a success,  even  though  the  present  one  is 
a failure.  Then,  too,  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  men,  who  made 
him  think  that  great  fortunes  were  to 
be  made  out  of  what  they  call  wildcat 
schemes,  when  all  the  time  they  were 
leading  him  to  ruin.” 

Ruin!  The  word  appealed  to  Diane’s 
memory  and  imagination  alike.  It  came 
to  her  from  her  remotest  childhood,  when 
she  could  remember  hearing  it  applied 
to  her  grandfather,  the  old  Comte  de  la 
Ferronays.  After  that  she  could  recol- 
lect leaving  the  great  chateau  in  which 
she  was  born,  and  living  with  her  parents. 
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first  in  one  European  capital,  and  then  in 
another.  Finally  they  settled  for  a few 
years  in  Ireland,  her  mother’s  country, 
where  both  her  parents  died.  During  all 
this  time,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent 
years  in  a convent  at  Auteuil,she  was  never 
free  from  the  sense  of  ruin  hanging  over 
her.  Though  she  understood  well  enough 
that  her  way  of  escape  lay  in  making  a 
rich  marriage,  it  was  impressed  upon  her 
that  the  meagreness  of  her  dot  would 
make  her  efforts  in  this  direction  difficult. 
When,  within  a few  months  of  leaving 
the  convent,  she  was  asked  by  George 
Eveleth  to  become  his  wife,  it  seemed 
as  if  she  had  reached  the  end  of  her  cares. 
She  had  the  less  scruple  in  accepting 
what  he  had  to  give  in  that  she  honestly 
liked  the  generous,  easy-going  man  who 
lived  but  to  gratify  her  whims.  During 
the  four  years  of  her  married  life  she  had 
spent  money,  not  merely  for  the  love  of 
spending,  but  from  sheer  joy  in  the  sense 
that  Poverty,  the  arch-enemy,  had  been 
defeated ; and  lo ! he  was  springing  at 
her  again. 

“ Ruin !”  she  echoed,  when  Mrs.  Eve- 
leth had  let  fall  the  word.  “ Do  you  mean 
that  we’re — ruined?” 

“ It  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it. 
You  will  always  have  your  own  small 
fortune,  on  which  you  can  live  with 
economy.” 

“ But  you  will  have  yours,  too.” 

Mrs.  Eveleth  smiled  faintly. 

“No;  I’m  afraid  that’s  gone.  It  was 
in  George’s  hands,  and  I can  see  he  tried 
to  increase  it  for  me,  by  doing  with  it — 
as  he  did  with  his  own.  I’m  not  blaming 
him.  The  worst  of  which  he  can  be 
accused  is  a lack  of  judgment.” 

“ But  there’s  this  house !”  Diane  urged, 
“ and  all  this  furniture ! — and  these 
pictures !” 

She  glanced  up  at  the  Watteau,  the 
Boucher,  and  the  Fragonard,  which  gave 
the  key  to  the  decorations  of  the  dainty 
boudoir.  The  faint  smile  still  lingered 
on  Mrs.  Eveleth’s  lips,  as  it  lingers  on 
the  face  of  the  dead. 

“ There’ll  be  very  little  left,”  she  re- 
peated. 

“ But  I don’t  understand,”  Diane  pro- 
tested, with  a perplexed  movement  of  the 
hand  across  her  brow.  “I  don’t  know 
much  about  business,  but  if  it  were  ex- 
plained to  me  I think  I could  follow.” 
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“ Come  and  sit  beside  me  at  the  desk,” 
Mrs.  Eveleth  suggested.  “You  will  un- 
derstand better  if  you  see  the  figures, 
just  as  they  stand.” 

She  went  over  the  main  points,  one  by 
one,  using  the  same  untechnical  sim- 
plicity of  language  which  George’s  men 
of  business  had  . employed  with  herself. 
The  facts  could  be  stated  broadly,  but 
comprehensively.  When  all  was  settled 
the  Eveleth  estate  would  have  disap- 
peared. Diane  would  possess  her  small 
inheritance,  which  was  a thing  apart. 
Mrs.  Eveleth  would  have  a few  jewels 
and  other  minor  personal  belongings,  but 
nothing  more.  The  very  completeness  of 
the  story  rendered  it  easy  in  the  telling, 
though  the  largeness  of  the  facts  made 
it  impossible  for  Diane  to  take  them  in. 
It  was  an  almost  unreasonable  tax  on 
credulity  to  attempt  to  think  of  the  tall, 
fragile  woman  sitting  before  her,  with 
luxurious  nurture  in  every  pose  of  the 
figure,  in  every  habit  of  the  mind,  as 
penniless.  It  was  trying  to  account  for 
daylight  without  a sun. 

“ It  can’t  Jbe,”  Diane  cried,  when  she 
had  done  her  best  to  weigh  the  facts  just 
placed  before  her. 

Mrs.  Eveleth  shook  her  head,  the  glim- 
mering smile  fixed  on  her  lips  as  on 
a mask. 

“ It  is  so,  dear,  I’m  afraid.  We  must 
do  our  best  to  get  used  to  it.” 

“I  shall  never  get  used  to  it,”  Diane 
cried,  springing  to  her  feet,  “ never, 
never !” 

“ It  will  be  hard  for  you  to  do  without 
all  you’ve  had  — when  you’ve  had  so 
much — but — ” 

“ Oh,  it  isn’t  that,”  Diane  broke  in, 
fiercely.  “ It  isn’t  for  me.  I can  do  well 
enough.  It’s  for  you.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  me,  dear.  I can 
work.” 

The  words  were  spoken  in  a matter- 
of-fact  tone,  but  Diane  bounded  at  them 
as  at  a sword-thrust. 

“ You  can — what?” 

It  was  the  last  touch,  not  only  of  the 
horror  of  the  situation,  but  of  its  ludi- 
crous irony. 

“I  can  work,  dear,”  Mrs.  Eveleth  re- 
peated, with  the  poignant  tranquillity  that 
smote  Diane  more  cruelly  than  grief. 
“ There  are  many  things  I could  do — ” 

“ Oh,  don’t!”  Diane  wailed,  with  plead- 
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ing  gestures  of  the  hands.  44  Oh,  don't ! 
I can't  bear  it.  Don't  say  such  things. 
They  kill  me.  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take. All  that  money  can't  have  gone. 
Even  if  it  was  only  a few  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  it  would  be  something.  I 
will  not  believe  it.  It's  too  soon  to  judge. 
Fve  heard  it  took  a long  time  to  settle 
up  estates.  How  can  they  have  done 
it  yet?" 

“ They  haven't.  They’ve  only  seen  its 
possibilities — and  impossibilities." 

“I  will  never  believe  it,"  Diane  burst 
out  again.  “ I will  see  those  men.  I 
will  tell  them.  I am  positive  that  it  can- 
not be.  Such  injustice  would  not  be 
permitted.  There  must  be  laws — there 
must  be  something — to  prevent  such  out- 
rage— especially  on  you!”  She  spoke 
vehemently,  striding  to  and  fro  in  the 
little  room,  and  brushing  back  from  time 
to  time  the  heavy  brown  hair  that  in 
her  excitement  fell  in  disordered  locks  on 
her  forehead.  “ It's  too  wicked.  It's  too 
monstrous.  It's  intolerable.  God  doesn't 
allow  such  things  to  happen  on  earth, 
otherwise  He  wouldn't  be  God.  No,  no; 
you  cannot  make  me  think  that  such 
things  happen.  You — work!  The  Mater 
Dolorosa  herself  was  not  called  upon  to 
bear  such  humiliation.  If  God  reigns,  a9 
they  say  He  does — " 

“ But,  Diane  dear,"  Mrs.  Eveleth  in- 
terrupted, gently,  “ isn’t  it  true  that  we 
owe  it  to  George's  memory  to  bear  our 
troubles  bravely  ?" 

“ I'm  ready  to  bear  anything  bravely 
— but  this.” 

“ But  isn't  this  the  case,  above  all  oth- 
ers, in  which  you  and  I should  be  un- 
flinching? Doesn’t  any  lack  of  courage 
on  our  parts  imply  a reflection  on  him?" 

“ That's  true,"  Diane  said,  stopping 
abruptly,  struck  with  the  thought. 

“ T don’t  know  how  far  you  honor 
George's  memory — ?" 

“ George's  memory  ? Why  shouldn't  I 
honor  it  ?" 

“ I didn’t  know.  Some  women — after 
what  you’ve  just  discovered — " 

44 1 am  not — some  women ! I am  Diane 
Eveleth.  Whatever  George  did  I shared 
it,  and  I share  it  still." 

“Then  you  forgive  him?" 

“Forgive  him?  — I?  — forgive  him? 
No!  What  have  I to  forgive?  Anything 
he  did  he  did  for  me  and  in  order  to  have 


the  more  to  give  me — and  I love  him 
and  honor  him  as  I never  did  till  now." 

Mrs.  Eveleth  rose  and  stood  unsteadily 
beside  her  desk. 

“ God  bless  you  for  saying  that,  Diane." 

“ There’s  no  reason  why  He  should 
bless  me  for  saying  anything  so  obvious." 

“ It  isn't  obvious  to  me,  Diane ; and 
you  must  let  me  bless  you — bless  you  with 
the  mother's  blessing,  which,  I think, 
must  be  next  to  God's." 

Then  opening  her  arms  wide,  she  sobbed 
the  one  word,  44  Come !"  and  they  had  at 
least  the  comfort,  dear  to  women,  of  weep- 
ing in  one  another's  arms. 


CHAPTER  III 

IN  the  private  office  of  the  great 
Franco  - American  banking  - house  of 
Van  Tromp  and  Company  the  partners, 
having  finished  their  conference,  were 
about  to  separate. 

44  That's  all,  I think,"  said  Mr.  Grim- 
ston.  He  rose  with  a jerky  movement, 
which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a little 
figure  shot  out  of  a box. 

Mr.  Van  Tromp  remained  seated  at  the 
broad,  flat-topped  desk,  his  head  bent  at 
an  angle  which  gave  Mr.  Grimston  a view 
of  the  tips  of  shaggy  eyebrows,  a broad 
nose,  and  that  peculiar  kind  of  pro- 
truding lower  lip  before  which  timid  peo- 
ple quail.  As  there  was  no  response, 
Mr.  Grimston  looked  round  vaguely  on 
the  sombre,  handsome  furnishings,  fix- 
ing his  gaze  at  last  on  the  lithographed 
portrait  of  Mr.  Van  Tromp  senior,  the 
founder  of  the  house,  hanging  above 
the  mantelpiece. 

“ That's  all,  I think,"  Mr.  Grimston 
repeated,  raising  his  voice  slightly  in 
order  to  drown  the  rumble  that  came 
through  the  open  windows  from  the 
rue  Auber. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Van  Tromp  looked  up. 

“ I've  just  had  a letter,”  he  said,  in 
a tone  indicating  an  entirely  new  order 
of  discussion,  44  from  a person  who  signs 
herself  Diana — or  is  it  Diane? — Eveleth." 

“ Oh,  Diane ! She's  written  to  you, 
has  she?"  came  from  Mr.  Grimston,  as 
his  partner  searched  with  short-sighted 
eyes  for  the  letter  in  question  among  the 
papers  on  the  desk. 

“ You  know  her,  then  ?" 
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“ Of  course  I know  her.  You  ought 
to  know  her,  too.  You  would,  if  you 
didn't  shut  yourself  up  in  the  office,  away 
from  the  world.” 

“ N-no,  I don’t  recall  that  IVe  ever  met 
the  lady.  Ah,  here’s  the  note.  Just  sit 
down  a minute  while  I read  it.” 

Mr.  Grimston  shot  back  into  his  seat 
again,  while  Mr.  Van  Tromp  wiped  his 
large  circular  glasses. 

“ ‘ Dear  Mr.  Van  Tromp,’  she  begins, 
‘ I am  most  anxious  to  talk  to  you  on 
very  important  business,  and  would  take 
it  as  a favor  if  you  would  let  me  call  on 
Tuesday  morning  and  see  you  very  pri- 
vately. Yours  sincerely,  Diane  Eveleth.’ 
That’s  all.  Now,  what  do  you  make  of  it  ?” 

The  straight  smile,  which  was  all  the 
facial  expression  Mr.  Grimston  ever  al- 
lowed himself,  became  visible  between  the 
lines  of  his  closely  clipped  mustache  and 
beard.  He  took  his  time  before  speaking, 
enjoying  the  knowledge  that  this  was  one 
of  those  social  junctures  in  which  he  had 
his  senior  partner  so  conspicuously  at 
a disadvantage. 

“ It’s  a bad  business,  I’m  afraid,” 
he  said,  as  though  summing  up  rather 
than  beginning. 

“ What  does  the  woman  want  with  me  ?” 

“ That,  1 fear,  is  painfully  evident. 
You  must  have  heard  of  the  Eveleth 
smash  a couple  of  months  ago.  Or — let 
me  see! — I think  it  was  just  when  you 
were  in  New  York.  No;  you’d  be  likely 
not  to  hear  of  it.  The  Eveleths  have  so 
carefully  cut  their  American  acquaintance 
for  so  many  years  that  they’ve  created  a 
kind  of  vacuum  around  themselves,  out 
of  which  the  noise  of  their  doings  doesn’t 
easily  penetrate.  They  belong  to  that 
class  of  American  Parisians  who  pose  for 
going  only  into  French  society.” 

“ I know  the  kind.” 

“ Mrs.  Grimston  could  tell  you  all  about 
them,  of  course.  Equally  at  home  as 
she  is  in  the  best  French  and  American 
circles,  she  hears  a great  many  things 
she’d  rather  not  hear.” 

u She  needn’t  listen  to  ’em.” 

u Unfortunately  a woman  in  her  posi- 
tion, with  a daughter  like  Marion,  is 
obliged  to  listen.  But  that’s  rather  the 
end  of  the  story — ” 

“ And  I want  the  beginning,  Grimston, 
if  you  don’t  mind.  I want  to  know  why 
this  Diana  should  be  after  me.” 


“ She’s  after  money,”  Mr.  Grimston  de- 
clared, bluntly.  u She’s  after  money,  and 
you’d  better  let  me  manage  her.  It  would 
save  you  the  trouble  of  the  refusal  you’ll 
be  obliged  to  make.” 

"Well,  tell  me  about  her  and  I’ll  see.” 

Mr.  Grimston  stiffened  himself  in  his 
chair  and  cleared  his  throat. 

“ Mrs.  George  Eveleth,”  he  stated,  with 
slow,  significant  emphasis,  “ is  an  ex- 
tremely fascinating  woman.  She  has 
probably  turned  more  men  round  her  lit- 
tle finger  than  any  other  woman  in  Paris.” 

“ Is  that  to  her  credit  or  her  discredit?” 

“ I don’t  want  to  say  anything  against 
Mrs.  Eveleth,”  Mr.  Grimston  protested.  “ I 
wish  she  hadn’t  come  near  us  at  all.  As 
it  is,  you  must  be  forewarned.” 

“ I’m  not  particular  about  that,  if  you’ll 
give  me  the  facts.” 

u That’s  not  so  easy.  Where  facts  are 
so  deucedly  disagreeable,  a fellow  finds  it 
hard  to  trot  out  any  poor  little  woman 
in  her  weaknesses.  I must  make  it  clear 
beforehand  that  I don’t  want  to  say  any- 
thing against  her.” 

“ It’s  in  confidence — privileged,  as  the 
lawyers  say.  I sha’n’t  think  the  worse  of 
her — that  is,  not  much.” 

“ Poor  Diane,”  Mr.  Grimston  began 
again,  sententiously,  “ is  one  of  the  bits 
of  human  wreckage  that  have  drifted 
down  to  us  from  the  pre-revolutionary 
days  of  French  society.  Her  grandfather, 
the  old  Comte  de  la  Ferronays,  belonged 
to  that  order  of  irreconcilable  royalists 
who  persist  in  dashing  themselves  to 
pieces  against  the  rising  wall  of  democ- 
racy. I remember  him  perfectly  — a 
handsome  old  fellow,  who  had  lost 
an  arm  in  the  Crimea.  He  used  to 
do  business  with  us  when  I was  with 
Hargous  in  the  rue  de  Provence.  Hav- 
ing impoverished  himself  in  a plot  in 
favor  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  some- 
where about  1872,  he  came  utterly  to  grief 
in  raising  funds  for  the  Boulanger  craze, 
in  the  train  of  the  Duchesse  d’TTzes.  He 
died  shortly  afterwards,  one  of  the  last 
to  break  his  heart  over  the  hopeless 
Bourbon  cause.” 

" That,  I understand  you  to  say,  was 
the  grandfather  of  the  young  woman 
who  is  after  money.  She’s  a French- 
woman, then?” 

“ She’s  half  French.  That  was  her 
grandfather.  The  father  was  of  much 
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the  same  type,  but  a lighter  weight.  He 
married  an  Irish  beauty,  a Miss  O’Hara, 
as  poor  as  himself.  He  died  young,  I 
believe,  and  I’d  lost  sight  of  the  lot,  till 
this  Mademoiselle  Diane  de  la  Ferronays 
floated  into  view,  some  five  years  ago,  in 
the  train  of  the  Noailles  family.  Her 
marriage  to  George  Eveleth,  which  took 
place  almost  at  once,  was  looked  upon  as 
an  excellent  thing  all  round.  It  rid  the 
Noailles  of  a poor  relation,  and  helped  to 
establish  the  Eveleths  in  the  heart  of  the 
old  aristocracy.  Since  then  Diane  has 
been  going  the  pace.” 

“ What  pace  ?” 

“ The  pace  the  Eveleth  money  couldn’t 
keep  up  with ; the  pace  that  made  her  the 
most  talked  of  woman  in  a society  where 
women  are  talked  of  more  than  enough; 
the  pace  that  led  George  Eveleth  to  put 
a bullet  through  his  head  under  pretence 
of  fighting  a duel.” 

“ Dear  me ! Dear  me ! A most  unusual 
young  woman!  Do  you  tell  me  that  her 
husband  actually  put  an  end  to  himself?” 

“ So  I understand.  The  affair  was  a 
curious  one;  but  Bienville  swears  he  fired 
into  the  air,  and  I believe  him.  Besides, 
George  Eveleth  was  found  shot  through 
the  temple,  and  no  one  but  himself  could 
have  inflicted  a wound  like  that.  To 
make  it  conclusive,  Melcourt  and  Vernois, 
who  were  seconds,  testify  to  having  seen 
the  act,  without  having  the  time  to  pre- 
vent it.  You  can  see  that  it  is  a relief 
to  me  to  be  able  to  take  this  view  of  the 
case — on  poor  Marion’s  account*” 

“ Marion — your  daughter ! Was  she 
mixed  up  in  the  affair  ?” 

“Mixed  up  is  a little  too  much  to  say. 
I don’t  mind  telling  you  in  confidence 
that  there  was  something  between  her 
and  Bienville.  I don’t  know  where  it 
mightn’t  have  ended;  but  of  course  when 
all  this  happened,  and  we  got  wind  of 
Bienville’s  entanglement  with  Mrs.  Eve- 
leth, we  had  to  put  a stop  to  the  thing, 
and  pack  her  off  to  America.  She’ll  stay 
there  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Bayford,  till  it 
blows  over.” 

“And  your  friend  Bienville?  Hasn’t 
he  brought  himself  within  the  clutches 
of  the  law?” 

“ George  Eveleth  was  officially  declared 
a suicide.  He  had  every  reason  to  be  one 
— though  I don’t  want  to  say  anything 
against  Mrs.  Eveleth.  When  Bienville 


refused  to  put  an  end  to  him,  he  evident- 
ly decided  to  do  it  himself.  His  family 
know  nothing  about  that,  so  please  don’t 
let  it  slip  out  if  you  see  Diane.  With 
her  notions,  the  husband  fallen  in  her 
cause  has  perished  on  the  field  of  honor; 
and  if  that’s  any  comfort  to  her,  let  her 
keep  it.  As  for  Bienville,  he’s  joined 
young  Persigny,  the  explorer,  in  South 
America.  By  the  time  he  returns,  the 
affair  will  have  been  forgotten.  He’s  a 
nice  young  fellow,  and  it’s  a thousand 
pities  he  should  have  fallen  into  the 
net  of  a woman  like  Mrs.  Eveleth.  I 
don’t  want  to  say  anything  against  her, 
you  understand — ” 

“Oh,  quite!” 

“ But—” 

Mr.  Grimston  pronounced  the  word 
with  a hard-drawn  breath,  and  presented 
the  appearance  of  a man  who  restrains 
himself.  He  was  still  endeavoring  to 
maintain  this  attitude  of  repression  when 
a discreet  tap  on  the  door  called  from 
Mr.  Van  Tromp  a gruff,  “ Come  in.”  A 
young  man  entered  with  a card. 

“ She’s  here,”  the  banker  grunted,  read- 
ing the  name. 

Mr.  Grimston  shot  up  again. 

“ Better  let  me  see  her,”  he  insisted, 
in  a warning  tone. 

“ No,  no.  I’ll  have  a look  at  her  my- 
self. Bring  the  lady  in,”  he  added,  to  the 
young  man  in  waiting. 

“ Then  I’ll  skip,”  said  Mr.  Grimston, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word  by  disap- 
pearing in  one  direction  as  Diane  en- 
tered from  another. 

Mr.  Van  Tromp  rose  heavily,  and  sur- 
veyed her  as  she  crossed  the  floor  to- 
wards him.  He  had  been  expecting  some 
such  seductive  French  beauty  as  he 
had  occasionally  seen  on  the  stage  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  he  went  to  a 
play;  so  that  the  trimness  of  this  little 
figure  in  widow’s  dress,  with  white  bands 
and  cuffs,  after  the  English  fashion, 
somewhat  disconcerted  him.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  the  ways  of  hanks,  Diane  half 
offered  her  hand,  but  as  he  was  on  his 
guard  against  taking  it,  she  stood  still 
before  him. 

“ Mrs.  Eveleth,  I believe,”  he  said, 
when  he  had  surveyed  her  well.  “ Have 
the  goodness  to  sit  down,  and  tell  me 
what  I can  do  for  you.” 

Diane  took  the  seat  he  indicated, 
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which  left  a discreet  space  between  herself 
and  him.  The  heavy  black  satchel  she 
carried  she  placed  on  the  floor  beside  her. 
When  she  raised  her  veil,  Mr.  Van  Tromp 
observed  to  himself  that  the  pale  face, 
touching  in  expression,  and  the  brown 
eyes,  in  which  there  seemed  to  lurk  a 
gentle  reproach  against  the  world  for 
having  treated  her  so  badly,  were  exactly 
what  he  would  have  expected  a woman 
coming  to  borrow  money  to  assume. 

“ I’ve  come  to  you,  Mr.  Van  Tromp,” 
Diane  began,  timidly,  “ because  I thought 
that  perhaps  — you  might  know  — who 
I am.” 

“ I don’t  know  anything  at  all  about 
you,”  was  the  not  encouraging  response. 

“ Of  course  there’s  no  reason  why 
you  should — ” Diane  hastened  to  say, 
apologetically. 

“ None  whatever,”  he  assured  her. 

“ Only  that  a good  many  people  do 
know  us — ” 

“ I dare  say.  I haven’t  the  honor  to 
be  among  the  number.” 

“And  I thought  that  possibly — just 
possibly — you  might  be  predisposed  in 
my  favor.” 

“ A banker  is  never  predisposed  in 
favor  of  any  one — not  even  his  own  flesh 
and  blood.” 

“I  didn’t  know  that,”  Diane  persisted, 
bravely,  “otherwise  I might  just  as  well 
have  gone  to  anybody  else.” 

“ Just  as  well.” 

“ Would  you  like  me  to  go  now  ?” 

The  question  took  him  by  surprise,  and 
before  replying  he  looked  at  her  again 
with  queer,  bulgy  eyes  peering  through 
big  circular  glasses,  in  a way  that  made 
Diane  think  of  an  ogre  in  a fairy-tale. 

“You’re  not  here  for  what  I like,”  he 
said,  at  last,  “but  for  what  you  want 
yourself.” 

“ That’s  true,”  Diane  admitted,  rue- 
fully, “ but  I might  go  away.  I will 
go  away,  if  you  say  so.” 

“You’ll  please  yourself.  I didn’t  send 
for  you,  and  I’ll  not  tell  you  to  go.  How 
old  are  you  ?” 

It  was  Diane’s  turn  to  be  surprised, 
but  she  brought  out  her  age  promptly. 

“ Twentv-four.” 

“ You  look  older.” 

“ That’s  because  I’ve  had  so  much  trou- 
ble, perhaps.  It’s  because  we’re  in  trouble 
that  I’ve  come  to  you,  Mr.  Van  Tromp.” 


“ I dare  say.  I didn’t  suppose  you’d 
come  to  ask  me  to  dinner.  There  are  not 
many  days  go  by  without  some  one  ex- 
pecting me  to  pull  him  out  of  the  scrape 
he  would  never  have  got  into  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  his  own  fault.” 

“ I’m*afraid  that’s  very  like  my  case.” 

“It’s  like  a good  many  cases.  You’re 
no  exception  to  the  rule.” 

“ And  what  do  you  do  at  such  times, 
if  I may  ask?” 

“You  may  ask,  but  I’ll  not  tell  you. 
You’re  here  on  your  own  business,  I 
presume,  and  not  on  mine.” 

“ I thought  that  perhaps  you’d  be  good 
enough  to  make  mine  yours.  Though 
we’ve  never  met,  I have  seen  you  at  va- 
rious times,  and  it  always  seemed  to  me 
that  you  looked  kind;  and  so — ” 

“ Stop  right  there,  ma’am,”  he  cried, 
putting  up  a warning  hand.  “ * Most  im- 
portant business,’  was  what  you  said  in 
your  note,  otherwise  I shouldn’t  have 
consented  to  see  you.  If  you  have  any 
business,  state  it,  and  I’ll  say  yes  or  no, 
as  it  strikes  me.  But  I’ll  tell  you  before- 
hand that  there  isn’t  a chance  in  a thou- 
sand but  what  it  ’ll  be  no.” 

“ I did  come  because  I thought  you 
looked  kind,”  Diane  declared,  indignant- 
ly, “ and  if  you  think  it  was  for  any 
other  reason  whatever,  you’re  absolute- 
ly mistaken.” 

“ Then  we’ll  let  it  be.  I can’t  help  my 
looks,  nor  what  you  think  about  them. 
The  point  is  that  you’re  here  for  some- 
thing; so  let’s  know  what  it  is.” 

“ You  make  it  very  hard  for  me,”  Diane 
said,  almost  tearfully,  “but  I’ll  try.  I 
must  tell  you,  first  of  all,  that  we’ve  lost 
a great  deal  of  money.” 

“ That’s  no  new  situation.” 

“ It  is  to  me ; and  it’s  even  more 
so  to  my  poor  mother-in-law.  I should 
think  you  must  have  heard  of  her  at  the 
least.  She  is  Mrs.  Arthur  Eveleth.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Naomi  de  Ruyter,  of 
New  York.” 

“ Very  likely.” 

“ Her  husband  was  related,  on  his 
mother’s  side,  to  the  Van  Tromps — the 
same  family  as  your  own.” 

“That’s  more  likely  still.  There  are 
as  many  Van  Tromps  in  New  York  as 
there  are  shrimps  on  the  Breton  coast, 
and  they’re  all  related  to  me,  because 
I’m  supposed  to  have  a little  money.” 
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“ I sha’n’t  let  you  offend  me,”  Diane 
said,  stoutly,  “ because  I want  your  help.” 

“ That’s  a very  good  reason.” 

“ But  since  you  take  so  little  interest 
in  us  I will  not  attempt  to  explain  how 
it  is  that  we’ve  come  to  such  misfortune.” 

“ I’ll  take  that  for  granted.” 

“ The  blow  has  fallen  more  heavily 
on  my  mother-in-law  than  on  me.  She 
has  lost  everything  she  had  in  the  world; 
while  I have  still  my  own  money — my 
dot — and  a little  over  from  the  sale  of 
my  jewels.” 

“ Well?” 

“ If  you’d  ever  seen  her,  you  would 
know  how  terrible,  how  impossible,  such 
a situation  is  for  her.  She’s  the  sort  of 
woman  who  ought  to  have  money — who 
must  have  money.  And  so  I thought  if 
I came  to  you — ” 

“ I’d  give  her  some.” 

“ No,”  Diane  said,  quickly,  with  a re- 
newed touch  of  indignation,  “ but  that 
you’d  help  me  to  do  it.” 

He  looked  at  her  with  an  odd,  upward 
glance  under  his  shaggy,  overhanging 
brows,  while  the  protruding  lower  lip 
went  a shade  farther  out. 

“ Help  you  to  do  it  ? How  ?” 

“ By  letting  her  have  mine.” 

Again  he  looked  at  her,  almost  sus- 
piciously. 

“ You’ve  got  plenty  to  give  away,  I 
suppose  ?” 

“ On  the  contrary ; I’ve  pitifully  little; 
but  such  as  it  is,  I want  her  to  have  it 
all.  She  could  live  on  it — with  economy; 
or  at  least  she  says  I could.” 

“ And  can’t  you  ?” 

“ I don’t  want  to.  As  there  isn’t  enough 
for  two,  I wish  to  settle  it  on  her.  Isn’t 
that  the  word? — settle?” 

“It  ’ll  do  as  well  as  another.  And 
what  do  you  propose  to  do  yourself?” 

“ Work.” 

Diane  forced  the  word  in  a little  gasp 
of  humiliation,  but  she  got  it  out. 

“ And  what  ’ll  you  work  at  ?” 

“ I don’t  know  yet,  exactly.  I should 
have  to  see.  My  mother-in-law  is  go- 
ing to  America;  and  when  she  does  I’ll 
join  her.” 

“Ilmph!  My  good  woman,  you  would- 
n’t do  more  than  just  keep  ahead  of 
starvation.” 

“ Oh,  I shouldn’t  expect  to  do  more. 
If  I succeeded  in  that — I should  live.” 


“ How  much  money  have  you  got  ?” 

“ It’s  all  here,”  she  answered,  picking 
up  the  black  satchel  and  opening  it. 
“ These  are  my  securities,  and  I’m  told 
they’re  very  good.” 

44  And  do  you  take  them  round  with 
you  every  time  you  go  shopping?” 

44  No,”  Diane  smiled,  somewhat  wanly. 
44  They’ve  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Messrs. 
Hargous  for  a good  many  years  past. 
They  are  entirely  at  my  own  disposal — 
not  in  trust,  they  said;  so  that  I had  a 
right  to  take  them  away.  I thought  I 
would  just  bring  them  to  you.” 

44  What  for?” 

“To  keep  them  for  my  mother-in-law 
and  pay  her  the  interest,  or  whatever 
it  is.” 

“ Why  didn’t  you  leave  them  with 
Hargous  ?” 

“ I was  afraid,  from  some  things  he 
said,  he  would  object  to  what  I wanted 
to  do.” 

“ And  what  made  you  think  I wouldn’t 
object  to  it,  too?” 

“Two  or  three  reasons.  First,  Mon- 
sieur Hargous  is  not  an  American,  and 
you  are;  and  I’d  been  told  that  Americans 
always  like  to  help  each  other — ” 

“ I don’t  know  who  could  have  put  that 
notion  into  your  head.” 

“ And  then,  from  the  few  glimpses  I’ve 
had  of  you — I will  say  it ! — I thought  you 
looked  kind.” 

“ Well,  now  that  you’ve  had  a better 
look,  you  see  I don’t.  How  much  money 
have  you  got?  You  haven’t  told  me 
that  yet.” 

“ Here's  the  memorandum.  They  said 
they  were  mostly  bonds,  and  very  good 
ones.” 

With  the  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand  the 
banker  leaned  back  in  the  chair,  and  took 
a longer  time  than  was  necessary  to  scan 
the  poor  little  list.  In  reality  he  was 
turning  over  in  his  mind  the  unexpected 
features  of  the  case,  venturing  a peep  at 
Diane  as  she  sat  meekly  awaiting  the 
end  of  his  perusal. 

“ Hasn’t  it  occurred  to  you,”  he  asked 
at  last,  “ that  you  could  leave  your  af- 
fairs in  Ilargous’s  hands,  and  still  turn 
over  to  your  mother-in-law  whatever  sums 
he  paid  you  ?” 

“Yes;  but  she  wouldn’t  take  the  money 
unless  she  thought  it  was  her  very  own.” 

“ But  it  isn’t  her  very  own.  It’s  yours.” 
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"I  want  to  make  it  hers.  I want  to 
transfer  it  to  her  absolutely — so  that 
no  one  else,  not  even  I,  shall  have  a 
claim  upon  it.  There  must  be  way9  of 
doing  that.” 

" There  are  ways  of  doing  that,  but 
as  far  as  she’s  concerned  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing.  If  she  won’t  touch 
the  income,  she  will  refuse  to  accept 
the  principal.” 

" I’ve  thought  of  that,  too;  and  it’s 
among  the  reasons  why  I’ve  come  to  you. 
I hoped  you’d  help  me — ” 

" To  tell  a lie  about  it.” 

" I should  think  it  might  be  done 
without  that.  My  mother-in-law  is  a 
very  simple  woman  in  business  affairs. 
She  has  been  used  all  her  life  to  having 
money  paid  into  her  account,  when  she 
had  only  the  vaguest  idea  as  to  where  it 
came  from.  If  you  should  write  to  her 
now  and  say  that  some  small  funds  in 
her  name  were  in  your  hands,  and  that 
you  would  pay  her  the  income  at  stated 
intervals,  nothing  would  seem  more  nat- 
ural to  her.  She  would  probably  attribute 
it  to  some  act  of  foresight  on  her  son’s 
part,  and  never  think  I had  anything  to 
do  with  it  at  all.” 

For  three  or  four  minutes  he  sat  in 
meditation,  still  glancing  at  her  furtively 
under  his  shaggy  brows,  while  she  waited 
for  his  decision. 

"I  don’t  approve  of  it  at  all,”  he  said 
at  last. 

" Don’t  say  that,”  she  pleaded.  " I’ve 
hoped  so  much  that  you’d — ” 

"At  the  same  time  I won’t  say  that 
the  thing  isn’t  feasible.  I’ll  just  verify 
these  bonds  and  certificates,  and — ” 

He  took  them,  one  by  one,  from  the  bag, 
and  having  compared  them  with  the  list, 
replaced  them. 

"And,”  he  continued,  "you  can  come 
and  see  me  again  at  this  time  to-morrow.” 

" Oh,  thank  you!” 

"You  can  thank  me  when  I’ve  done 
something — not  before.  Very  likely  I 
sha’n’t  do  anything  at  all.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  you  may  leave  your  satchel 
here,  and  not  run  the  risk  of  being  robbed 
in  the  street.  If  I refuse  you  to-morrow 
— as  is  probable  I shall — I’ll  send  a man 
with  you  to  see  you  and  your  money 
safely  back  to  Hargous.” 


He  touched  a bell,  and  a young  man 
entered.  On  directions  from  the  banker 
the  clerk  left  the  room,  taking  the  bag 
with  him;  while  Diane,  feeling  that  her 
errand  had  been  largely  accomplished, 
rose  to  leave. 

" You  can’t  go  without  the  receipt  for 
your  securities.  How  do  you  know  I’m 
not  stealing  them  from  you  ? What  right 
would  you  have  to  claim  them  when  you 
came  again?  Sit  down  now  and  tell  me 
something  more  about  yourself.” 

Half  smiling,  half  tearfully,  Diane 
complied.  Before  the  clerk  returned  she 
had  given  a brief  outline  of  her  life, 
agreeing  in  all  but  the  tone  of  telling 
with  much  of  what  Mr.  Grimston  had 
stated  half  an  hour  earlier. 

"It  has  been  all  my  fault,”  she  de- 
clared, as  the  young  man  re-enter- 
ed. " There’s  been  nobody  to  blame 
but  me.” 

" I see  that  well  enough,”  the  old  man 
agreed,  and  once  more  she  prepared  to 
depart. 

"Look  at  your  receipt.  Compare  it 
with  the  list  there  on  the  desk.”  Diane 
obeyed,  though  her  eyes  swam  so  that 
she  could  not  tell  one  word  from  another. 
" Is  it  all  right  ? Then  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. You’ll  find  me  at  the  same  time 
to-morrow — if  you’re  not  late.” 

" Since  you  won’t  let  me  thank  you  I 
must  go  without  doing  so,”  she  began, 
tremulously,  " but  I assure  you — ” 

" You  needn’t  assure  me  of  anything, 
but  just  come  again  to-morrow.” 

She  smiled  through  the  mist  over  her 
eyes,  and  bowed. 

" I shall  not  be — late,”  was  all  she  ven- 
tured to  say,  and  turned  to  leave  him. 

She  had  reached  the  door,  and  half 
opened  it,  when  she  heard  his  voice  be- 
hind her. 

"Stay!  Just  a minute!  I’d  like  to 
shake  hands  with  you,  young  woman.” 

Diane  turned  and  allowed  him  to  take 
her  hand  in  a grip  that  hurt  her.  She 
was  so  astounded  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  act,  as  well  as  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  closed  the  door  behind  her,  that 
her  tears  did  not  actually  fall  until  she 
found  herself  in  the  public  department 
of  the  bank,  outside. 

[to  be  coxtixted.] 
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THE  St.  Kiliaen  Club,  more  familiar- 
ly known  as  the  “ Roost,”  has  its 
library  on  the  third  floor  front.  It 
is  a handsome  apartment,  and  well  ap- 
pointed, save  for  one  somewhat  singular 
deficiency — books.  There  are  shelves  in 
plenty,  but,  excepting  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  a set  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine,  and  a few  odd  novels,  these 
are  unoccupied.  Evidently,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Patroons  have  larger  inter- 
ests in  life  than  the  pursuit  of  literature; 
but  for  all  that  the  room  has  its  uses, 
infrequent,  perhaps,  yet  none  the  less 
appreciated.  If  a St.  Kiliaen  member 
desires  absolute  seclusion  he  has  only  to 
betake  himself  to  the  library;  no  one  will 
think  of  looking  for  him  there,  and  he 
is  at  liberty  to  wrestle  undisturbed  with 
any  of  the  secrets  of  the  universe  that 
may  chance  to  be  engaging  his  attention. 
With  this  explanation  we  shall  under- 
stand why  Mr.  Pruyn  Cassilis  had  for- 
saken the  social  delights  of  the  lounge  on 
this  bright  January  afternoon,  and  was 
now  immersed  in  the  brown-study  atmos- 
phere of  the  library.  There  was  some- 
thing on  his  mind,  a problem  that  called 
for  his  most  careful  consideration,  and  he 
wanted  to  think  it  over  without  prejudice. 

Exhibit  A. — This  was  a note,  bearing 
an  address  in  Monument  Square,  Balti- 
more, written  in  a hand  unmistakably 
feminine,  and  dated  early  in  December 
of  the  year  just  past.  It  read: 

“ My  dear  Mr.  Cassilis, — As  one  of 
my  very  good  friends  I know  that  you 
will  be  interested  to  hear  that  my  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  Alcott  Pinckney,  of 
Charleston,  is  just  announced.  Need- 
less to  say  that  I am  as  happy  as  any 
girl  has  a right  to  be.  We  are  to 
be  married  on  February  the  fifteenth 
(Shrove  Tuesday),  and  I have  a tre- 
mendous favor  to  ask  of  you.  Will  you 
preside  at  the  organ  on  that  great  occa- 
sion? It  is  much  the  nicer  thing  to  have 


a friend  assisting  in  this  particular  ca- 
pacity, and  I did  so  enjoy  your  im- 
promptu recitals  at  the  Anchorage  last 
summer;  they  made  that  house-party  a 
memorable  one  for  me.  So,  Mr.  Distin- 
guished Amateur,  if  it  isn’t  too  great 
a bore,  do  gratify  the  whim  of  your 
friend  and  well-wisher, 

Agatha  Vaughan.” 

Exhibit  B cannot  be  placed  in  material 
evidence,  since  Mr.  Cassilis  had  pre- 
served no  copy  of  his  answer  to  this  epis- 
tle. But  he  recollected  distinctly  enough 
the  essential  nature  of  his  reply.  It  had 
been  something  of  a shock  to  him — this 
decisive  knowledge  of  Miss  Vaughan’s 
matrimonial  destiny;  or,  at  least,  he  had 
persuaded  himself  that  he  felt  it  in  that 
way.  Not  that  he  could  allege  any  par- 
ticular ground  for  complaint;  they  had 
met,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  Bowens’ 
house-party,  and  had  been  excellent 
friends  during  the  fortnight’s  stay. 
Then  they  had  gone  their  separate  ways, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  had  thought 
very  little  about  her  until  the  coming  of 
this  letter.  True,  he  had  been  expecting 
to  see  her  again;  she  had  intimated  her 
intention  of  running  over  to  New  York 
for  the  Wagner  cycle,  but  she  had  failed 
to  appear,  and  the  season  had  been  such 
a crowded  one.  And  now  it  was  all  over 
between  them;  Cassilis  rather  enjoyed 
the  vague  sensation  of  disillusionment, 
of  shadowy  regret.  This  sentiment  still 
possessed  him  when  he  sat  down  to  reply 
to  her  letter,  and  he  had  said  rather  more 
than  he  really  intended.  Of  course,  he 
signified  his  willingness  to  oblige  in  the 
matter  of  the  wedding  music;  and  if  he 
had  been  wise  he  would  have  stopped 
there.  But  the  temptation  to  pose  a 
little  had  been  irresistible,*  and  he  had 
gone  on  to  convey  the  impression,  deli- 
cate but  unmistakable,  that  his  complai- 
sance was  costing  him  something.  To  be 
asked  to  play  at  her  wedding — her  wed- 
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ding — well,  she  wished  it,  and  if  it  would 
add  to  her  happiness,  in  even  the  small- 
est degree,  he  could  not  refuse.  Also  a 
lot  more  in  similar  strain,  all  very  in- 
definite and  elusive,  and  yet  singularly 
well  calculated  to  set  any  imaginative 
young  woman  to  thinking  things.  Cas- 
silis  had  been  rather  pleased  with  his 
effort ; but  at  the  time  he  had  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  himself  that  it  rep- 
resented his  real  feelings;  then  he  sent 
off  the  letter,  and  promptly  forgot  all 
about  it.  That  was  a month  ago,  and  he 
was  now  confronted  with  exhibit  C,  a 
second  letter  from  Miss  Vaughan,  that 
began  without  formal  address,  and  read 
as  herewith  set  down: 

“ You  were  most  kind  to  accede  so 
promptly  to  my  request  about  the  music, 
and  I should  have  acknowledged  your 
letter  at  once.  If  I did  not,  it  was  be- 
cause I wanted  time  to  think  it  over.  I 
am  frank  enough  to  admit  that  it  in- 
terested me;  but,  more  than  that,  it  dis- 
turbed me — greatly.  Between  the  lines 
I can  read  that  you  condemn  me,  but  you 
must  do  me  justice;  I never  had  the 
faintest  idea  that  you  felt  that  way;  I 
never  had  the  smallest  suspicion  that  you 
thought  of  me  as  other  than  a friend,  a 
very  good  friend. 

“It  has  distressed  me — more  than  I 
can  say — to  think  that  I have  hurt  you, 
oven  if  unwittingly;  and  then  there  is 
the  further  implication  that  I must  go 
on  hurting  you;  and  this  last  is  intoler- 
able. Oh,  I would  give  the  world — ” 
(Several  erasures  and  a large  blot  made 
the  succeeding  line  hopelessly  illegible.) 

“ What  more  can  I say ; what  more 
can  any  woman  say?  If  the  fault  be 
really  mine  I ought  to  make  reparation; 
but  how  and  where  to  begin?  Between 
you  and  me  the  platitudes  are  impossi- 
ble; I would  not  insult  you  by  offering 
them,  and  indeed  I could  have  no  heart 
to  do  so.  Life  is  a muddle,  isn’t  it? 

“ There  is  just  one  thing  that  I must 
insist  upon — your  forgiveness.  Even  if 
I am  to  blame  (consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously), I could  not  be  happy  unless 
there  was  peace  between  us.  I dare  say 
that  I am  exacting  a generosity  of  which 
I myself  would  be  incapable;  but  you  are 
a man,  and  I am  a woman.  Be  good  to 
me  and  tell  me  that  I am  forgiven — 
fully  and  completely. 
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“ You  speak  of  having  missed  your 
happiness.  Ah,  my  friend,  is  happiness 
anything  more  than  a term  of  compari- 
son even  to  the  most  fortunate  among 
us — even  to  me?.  A.  V. 

“ P.  S. — I ought  to  tell  you  that  my 
engagement  to  Mr.  Pinckney  has  been 
broken  off.  I think  we  both  realized  that 
it  had  been  a mistake  from  the  begin- 
ning and  that  it  was  better  to  face  the 
situation  frankly.  To  have  married  him 
would  have  been  the  crowning  injustice.” 

For  the  tenth  successive  time  Mr.  Cas- 
silis  had  perused  this  ingenuous  epistle, 
and  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  knowing 
what  he  was  going  to  do  about  it.  At 
the  first  he  had  experienced  a feeling 
of  not  unnatural  exultation;  the  vanity 
of  the  male  creature  had  been  subtly 
touched;  and  he  had  even  contemplated 
seizing  the  fruit  of  this  undoubted  vic- 
tory over  the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina. He  felt  like  a conqueror,  and  he 
wanted  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  Then,  as 
his  meditation  prolonged  itself,  the  flush 
upon  his  cheek  began  to  fade;  he  told 
himself  that  he  must  make  no  mistake  in 
a matter  of  such  importance.  Agatha 
Vaughan  was  a nice  girl,  and  he  had 
liked  her  tremendously.  But  was  he  sure 
that  she  was  the  one ? The  more  he 
thought  of  it  the  less  sure  he  became; 
and  the  lover  who  doubts  thereby  denies 
the  fact  of  his  own  existence.  If  the 
decision  could  only  be  kept  open  for  a 
little  while,  or  until  he  could  know  his 
mind  more  clearly.  But  he  had  already 
committed  himself,  at  least  in  Miss 
Vaughan’s  estimation,  and  now  her  letter 
had  defined  the  issue  with  uncompromis- 
ing lucidity.  It  was  certainly  his  turn 
to  play,  and  there  was  not  a safety  shot 
on  the  table;  Mr.  Cassilis  told  himself, 
with  unconcealed  bitterness,  that  he  had 
been  fourteen  different  kinds  of  a fool, 
and  was  a fit  candidate  for  the  funny 
ward  at  Bellevue.  Incidentally,  he 
drank  several  stiff  whiskey-and-sodas, 
and  smoked  a great  deal  more  than  was 
good  for  his  golf  putting. 

Sharp  is  the  spur  of  necessity.  Some- 
thing impelled  him  to  pick  up  the  fatal 
missive  and  examine  it  closely.  The 
letter  was  addressed  to  him  at  his  bache- 
lor apartments  in  the  “Mohican”;  and 
it  had  been  so  imperfectly  scaled  that  he 
had  been  able  to  open  it  without  cutting 
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or  tearing  the  flap  of  the  envelope.  If 
he  should  re-enclose  the  letter  a dash  of 
mucilage  would  make  everything  secure, 
and  then  there  would  remain  no  evidence 
that  its  seal  of  secrecy  had  ever  been  re- 
moved. The  corollary  to  this  ingenious 
proposition  instantly  presented  itself,  and 
Mr.  Cassilis  marched  forthwith  to  the 
office  of  the  club  and  demanded  the  at- 
tention of  a clerk. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  re- 
address this  letter?”  he  said,  with  as 
much  nonchalance  as  he  could  muster. 

The  clerk  raised  his  eyebrows,  but  it 
was  ftot  his  business  to  seek  an  expla- 
nation of  this  extraordinary  request. 
“ Where  to?”  he  asked,  and  dipped  his 
pen  in  the  red  ink. 

“ Number  49  West  Forty-fourth  Street. 
And  you  will  please  see  that  the  postman 
takes  it  on  his  next  round?  Thank  you 
very  much.” 

Mr.  Cassilis  went  in  to  luncheon  feel- 
ing rather  set  up  with  his  cleverness  in 
slipping  out  of  so  tight  a place.  For,  of 
course,  he  was  not  known  at  No.  49  West 
Forty-fourth  Street;  he  had  simply  giv- 
en the  first  address  that  popped  into  his 
head.  Consequently,  the  letter  would 
have  to  be  marked,  “ Not  found,”  and 
would  be  duly  sent  to  the  Dead-letter 
Office,  and  thence  returned  to  the  writer. 
Miss  Vaughan  would  undoubtedly  con- 
clude that  the  “ Mohican  ” address  was  a 
mistake  and  that  the  letter  had  never 
reached  its  destination.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  not  impossible  for  her  to  discover 
that  he  might  be  unearthed  at  the  St. 
Kiliaen : but  she  would  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  upon  her  impulsiveness, 
and  perhaps  to  regret  it.  Most  women 
have  a strain  of  superstition  in  their 
blood,  and  there  would  be  an  ominous 
suggestion  in  the  return  of  the  letter 
that  she  could  hardly  ignore.  Well  and 
closely  reasoned,  and  yet  somehow  Mr. 
Cassilis  found  himself  curiously  dissat- 
isfied with  the  result  of  his  deductions; 
all  of  a sudden  the  taste  of  his  cutlet 
disappeared,  and  he  accused  the  waiter 
of  having  brought  him  a corked  bottle 
of  Burgundy.  Such  is  human  nature, 
poor  human  nature. 

Ten  days  later  Cassilis  and  Miss 
Vaughan  met  face  to  face  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. The  latter  colored  visibly  in  that 
instant  of  the  crossing  glance,  but  she 


recovered  herself  so  quickly  and  com- 
pletely that  Cassilis  almost  doubted  if 
he  had  seen  aright  ; her  manner  impressed 
him  as  being  cool  and  a trifle  distant. 

“ Mother  and  I are  stopping  at  the 
i Huron,’  ” she  said,  in  answer  to  his  in- 
quiry. “Why  not  come  in  for  a cup  of 
tea?  It’s  just  around  the  corner.” 

Cassilis  had  no  particular  reason  for 
declining,  nor  was  he  anxious  to  find  one. 
Moreover,  there  was  something  in  Miss 
Vaughan’s  matter-of-fact  attitude  that 
jnqued  his  curiosity.  He  would  have 
given  a good  deal  to  know  if  the  letter 
had  been  returned,  but  it  was  obviously 
impolitic  to  make  the  direct  inquiry;  he 
would  have  to  angle  a little. 

Arriving  at  the  “ Huron,”  Miss 
Vaughan  stopped  at  the  office  desk  to 
ask  for  her  mail.  The  clerk  was  sorting 
a bundle  of  letters  that  he  had  taken 
from  a large  and  dusty  pigeonhole;  the 
one  on  the  top  of  the  pile  attracted  the 
simultaneous  attention  of  both  Cassilis 
and  his  companion.  “My  letter!"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Vaughan,  in  immense  sur- 
prise. She  put  out  her  hand  to  take  it, 
but  Cassilis  had  forestalled  her.  “ It  is 
addressed  to  me,”  he  said,  gravely.  Yet, 
when  she  insisted,  he  had  no  option  but 
to  yield  the  point  and  give  it  up. 

“So  you  never  received  this!”  con- 
tinued Miss  Vaughan.  As  the  question 
had  not  been  a direct  one  Cassilis  felt 
that  he  was  justified  in  keeping  silence. 

“It  was  sent  to  you  at  the  ‘ Mohican,’ 
and  then  readdressed  to  No.  49  West 
Forty-fourth  Street.  How  strange!” 

“ Forty-nine  is  our  number,"  explained 
the  clerk.  “ Are  you  Mr.  Pruyn  Cassilis  ?” 

Cassilis  acknowledged  his  identity. 

“ Mr.  Cassilis  not  being  known  here, 
we  were  holding  the  letter  for  the  cus- 
tomary time  before  returning  it  to  the 
post-office.  But,  somehow,  it  was  over- 
looked last  week.  Oh,  1 beg  your  j)ar- 
don.  Miss  Vaughan;  there  is  nothing  for 
you  except  this  parcel.  Shall  we  put  the 
charge  on  the  bill  ? Thank  you.” 

Miss  Vaughan  had  retained  possession 
of  the  letter  without  vouchsafing  any  fur- 
ther explanation  regarding  it.  But  her 
manner  towards  Cassilis  had  changed — 
interestingly  so.  When  she  handed  him 
his  cup  of  tea  he  could  have  sworn  that 
she  blushed.  The  situation  was  too  pi- 
quant  not  to  be  improved. 
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“ A letter  bearing  ray  name,  and  ad- 
dressed in  your  handwriting!  Ts  it  in- 
discreet to  be  curious?” 

“I  did  write  you  this  a week  ago.  I 
supposed,  of  course,  that  you  had  re- 
ceived it.” 

“Well?” 

“ It  appears  that  I was  mistaken.  I 
had  been  doing  you  an  injustice.” 

Cassilis  had  the  grace  to  feel  a little 
ashamed  of  himself — just  a little.  But 
the  temptation  to  play  up  to  the  part  was 
irresistible.  “ Surely  I am  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  re-establish  myself  in  your 
esteem,”  he  said.  “ Will  you  give  me 
the  letter?” 

“ Taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion, I don’t  think  I will.” 

“ But  it  is  my  property.” 

“ That,  at  least,  is  an  arguable  ques- 
tion. You  will  hardly  insist  on  making 
it  a legal  one.” 

“ I want  my  letter.” 

“ And  you  can’t  have  it.  What  a child 
you  are !” 

“ You  place  me  in  an  indefensible  po- 
sition. Is  that  quite  fair?” 

“ I have  already  acquitted  you  of 
any  possible  blame.  What  more  do 
you  want  ?” 

“ My  letter.” 

“ There  you  go  again,  still  harping  on 
that  one  outworn  string.  A man  is  so 
obstinate.” 

“And  a woman  so  inconstant.”  Cas- 
silis could  not  resist  the  thrust,  and  he 
could  see  that  it  told;  Miss  Vaughan 
changed  color,  and  her  lower  lip  trembled 
ever  so  slightly.  “I  wrote  that  letter 
under  impulse,”  she  began. 

“An  impulse  that  you  now  regret?” 

“ Not  necessarily.  But  I have  recon- 
sidered its  advisability.  That  is  my 
privilege,  nesl-ce  pas V’ 

“Certainly;  if  you  claim  it.”  Cas- 
silis was  beginning  to  look  upon  himself 
as  being  rather  hardly  used;  his  tone 
was  injured. 

“ Aren’t  we  making  a tremendous 
mountain  out  of  a very  small  mole- 
hill?” continued  Miss  Vaughan,  lightly. 
“ There  must  be  other  things  in  the 
world.  IIow  was  the  opera  this  season  ?” 

But  Cassilis  refused  to  be  diverted. 
“ You  were  to  come  on  for  the  cycle,”  he 
complained.  “You  didn’t.” 

“ Circumstances  prevented.” 


“To  be  sure— how  stupid  of  me!  Of 
course  there  was  that  all-important  thing, 
the  trousseau.  I suppose  you’re  here  now 
on  account  of  it.” 

“ How  clever  of  you  to  guess ! But 
don’t  get  me  talking  of  my  clothes,  for 
they  are  the  one  interest  I have  on  earth, 
and  I should  bore  you  to  extinction.” 

Cassilis  felt  outmanoeuvred.  He  had 
counted  upon  forcing  her  to  establish 
the  fact  of  her  broken  engagement,  and 
the  bare  admission  would  have  given  him 
a distinct  advantage  in  this  emotional 
duel.  But  she  refused  to  be  entrapped, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
his  one  strong  card.  He  rose  to  his  feet. 
“ I must  be  going,”  he  said.  “ Will  you 
please  tell  me  what  you  intend  doing  with 
that  letter?” 

“ Probably  I shall  destroy  it.” 

“No;  you  will  give  it  to  me  now — 
before  I leave  this  room.” 

“ I beg  that  you  will  not  insist  upon 
this.”  The  girl’s  voice  was  low  and 
troubled. 

“ But  I do.”  A pause,  and  then  Cassilis 
played  a master-stroke;  he  changed  the 
subject.  “ I ought  to  be  getting  up  that 
music,”  he  remarked,  with  a fine  show 
of  friendly  interest.  “ I think  you  spoke 
of  a song  of  Schumann’s — i Du  Ring  an 
Meinem  Linger ’?” 

“ Please  do  not  bother  any  longer  about 
that,  Mr.  Cassilis.  It  was  foolish  of  me 
to  have  made  the  request  at  all.  Will  you 
let  me  withdraw  it  now  without  asking 
for  any  reasons?” 

The  dormant  manhood  in  Cassilis  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal.  He  bent  over  the 
hand  that  she  extended.  “ It  must  be 
as  you  wish,”  he  said,  gravely.  “ I am 
conscious  of  having  behaved  badly  in  this 
affair  — more  so  than  you  can  know. 
Good-by.”  Ho  bowed  himself  out. 

On  the  way  down-stairs  Cassilis  found 
that  he  was  the  sport  of  various  con- 
flicting emotions.  Never  had  she  seemed 
to  him  so  alluring,  so  altogether  and  pre- 
eminently desirable.  But  he  put  a strong 
and  restraining  hand  on  the  impulse  to 
go  back  for  a renewal  of  the  unequal 
combat.  “ I’m  glad  I didn’t  push  it,”  he 
told  himself.  “ Very  glad.”  As  he  passed 
out  of  the  door  a bell-boy  ran  up  and 
handed  him  a letter — the  letter. 

Mr.  Pruvn  Cassilis  sat  in  his  eom- 
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fortable  bachelor  apartments  and  gazed 
about  him  meditatively.  He  had  enjoyed 
a singularly  pleasant  and  care-free  exist- 
ence for  some  thirty-odd  years;  and  now 
he  was  on  the  point  of  exchanging  it — 
for  what?  Yet  even  as  he  mused  the 
vision  of  a woman’s  face  arose  before  him, 
and  all  else  was  blotted  out ; he  seized  pen 
and  paper  and  began  to  write. 

It  was  really  a model  of  a letter — 
straightforward,  definite,  and  honestly 
appreciative  of  the  delicate  issues  that 
were  at  stake.  Taking  the  ground  that 
the  breaking  of  her  engagement  had  left 
the  way  open  for  him,  he  asked  the  honor 
of  Hiss  Vaughan’s  hand  in  marriage;  he 
hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  make  her 
happy;  he  expressed  just  the  proper 
amount  of  anxiety  as  to  the  nature  of  her 
reply.  Yet,  when  he  came  to  read  it  over, 
he  felt  that  there  was  something  lacking; 
he  resumed  his  pen  and  continued : 

u There  still  remain  unuttered  the  in- 
dispensable words,  the  words  that  every 
woman  desires  and  has  the  right  to  hear. 
Well,  then,  I love  you,  and  I am  glad  and 
proud  that  I can  say  it.”  He  stopped, 
and  his  eye  went  back  to  that  little  word 
“ can.”  Was  he  quite  sure  that  he  was 
using  it  in  all  honesty?  Nothing  could 
justify  its  employment  but  certainty — 
absolute,  unquestioning  certainty  of  his 
own  mind  and  heart.  And  here  he  was 
still  wondering,  arguing,  debating.  Tak- 
ing an  eraser,  he  carefully  obliterated 
“ can  ” and  wrote  in  “ do.”  “ I am  glad 
and  proud  that  I do  say  it.”  That  would 
have  to  express  his  final  position;  he 
had  shown  a resolution,  a willingness  to 
follow  the  only  honorable  course;  he  had 
said  what  he  was  expected  to  say,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  stand  by  it.  He  sealed 
and  stamped  the  letter,  and  addressed  it 
to  Miss  Vaughan  at  the  “ Huron.”  Then 
he  took  a fresh  sheet  of  note  - paper 
and  started  in  again.  And  this  is  what 
he  wrote: 

“ I can’t  tell  you  anything  less  than  the 
truth.  Your  original  letter  was  not  mis- 
directed; I received  it  at  the  ‘Mohican,’ 
and  read  it — every  word  of  it.  Of  course 
it  called  for  a reply;  and  that  I found 
myself  unable  to  make — at  least  for  the 
moment.  I wanted  to  know  myself  a lit- 
tle better;  it  was  necessary  to  gain  time 
to  arrive  at  a conclusion  that  should  be 
just  to  us  both.  Therefore  I deliberately 


remailed  the  letter  to  what  I thought  was 
a blind  address,  assuming  that,  not  being 
delivered,  it  would  be  sent  back  to  you  by 
the  Dead-letter  Office.  The  fact  that  the 
letter  had  been  officially  returned  would 
secure  your  position,  and  I should  have 
my  opportunity  for  reflection. 

u But  the  fates  willed  differently,  and 
I have  now  to  acknowledge  my  error,  with 
the  added  consciousness  that  my  later 
conduct  admits  of  no  excuse  whatever. 
My  vanity,  my  selfishness,  are  alone  to 
blame  for  all  that  has  happened,  and  no 
condemnation  could  be  severer  than  that 
which  I must  pass  upon  myself.  I have 
dared  to  trifle  with  one  of  the  great  reali- 
ties of  life,  and  I must  be  prepared  to 
pay  the  appropriate  penalty. 

“ There  are  two  courses  open  to  me. 
I might  write  and  ask  you  to  be  my  wife, 
making  no  honest  confession  of  my 
fault,  but  inwardly  resolving  to  atone  for 
it  by  a lifetime  of  devotion.  That,  in- 
deed, were  the  easier  way,  but  I cannot 
feel  sure  that  it  would  be  the  right  way. 
The  shadow  of  the  wrong  would  lie  al- 
ways between  us,  and  supposing  that 
some  day  the  truth  became  known  to 
you?  Would  not  the  latter  injustice  be 
harder  to  bear  than  the  original  one? 

“ The  alternative  is  to  make  frank  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  offence,  and  to  be- 
seech your  forgiveness,  or  rather,  your 
forbearance.  In  my  answer  to  your  first 
letter — the  one  announcing  your  engage- 
ment— I allowed  myself  the  luxury  of  an 
attitude.  When  you  demanded  its  mean- 
ing (as  you  had  every  right  to  do)  I 
found  myself  unable  to  give  an  answer 
that  would  have  been  satisfactory  to 
either  of  us.  Accordingly,  I temporized, 
I plunged  from  one  folly  into  a greater 
one,  floundering  more  and  more  hope- 
lessly with  every  step,  until  I have  now 
reached  an  impasse  where  a halt  is  im- 
perative. 

u I have  bespoken  your  forbearance, 
and  you  will  expect  me  to  define  what  I 
mean  by  the  request.  It  is  simply  the 
chance  to  know  my  own  heart,  time  in 
which  to  assure  myself  that  I really  have 
the  one  thing  to  oflFer  that  you  would 
care  to  accept.  P.  C.” 

Having  prepared  this  second  enclosure 
for  the  post,  Cassilis  sat  back  in  his 
chair  and  considered.  The  two  letters 
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lay  before  him;  which  should  lie  send? 
And  the  longer  he  thought  it  over,  the 
less  he  seemed  able  to  come  to  a decision. 
Now  he  realized  that  the  morning  light 
was  dawning  through  his  eastern  win- 
dows; incredible  as  it  may  appear,  he 
had  taken  the  whole  night  for  the  reso- 
lution of  his  problem,  a problem  that 
still  remained  with  him.  With  a sudden 
impulse  he  snatched  up  top-coat  and  hat 
and  went  out. 

He  must  have  walked  miles  on  end, 
for  now  he  found  himself  in  a remote 
suburb  of  the  city,  and  it  was  going  on 
to  ten  o’clock.  He  jumped  on  a street- 
car and  returned  to  the  “ Mohican.’’ 
His  Japanese  servant  greeted  him  with 
stolid  serenity:  “ Morning,  sar.  Soft 
boil  three  minutes?” 

Cassilis  glanced  over  at  the  writing- 
table;  the  two  letters  had  disappeared. 
With  as  much  indifference  as  he  could 
command  he  inquired  about  them. 

“ Have  posted,  sar,  as  honorable  cus- 
tom is.  Both  letters?  Most  certainly, 
sar;  the  obligation  has  been  punctual 
to  perform.” 

Subsequent  cross-examination  of  the 
irreproachable  Watairo  elicited  the  im- 
portant fact  that  the  letters  had  not  been 
mailed  at  the  same  time;  one  of  them 
had  fallen  off  the  table  and  had  not  been 
discovered  until  he  came  to  sweep.  The 
elapsed  period  might  have  been  all  of 
two  hours.  But,  assuredly,  both  commu- 
nications were  now  in  the  post,  and 
would  be  shortly  delivered  to  Miss 
Vaughan  at  the  “ Huron.” 

Mr.  Cassilis  hailed  a cab  and  drove 
off,  breakfastless,  to  the  hotel  in  West 
Forty-fourth  Street.  There  the  clerk 
handed  him  an  envelope  containing  Miss 
Vaughan’s  visiting-card.  On  it  was  the 
hastily  scribbled  information  that  she 
and  her  mother  had  been  recalled  unex- 
pectedly to  Baltimore,  by  illness  in  the 
family.  They  1 .d  taken  the  earliest 
possible  train;  she'  wouM  write  again 
when  they  arrived. 

“I  sent  Miss  Vaughan  a letter,”  be- 
gan Cassilis,  tentatively. 

“ There  was  one  in  the  first  mail.”  an- 
swered the  clerk,  “ that  Miss  Vaughan 
received  and  took  with  her.  Another 
came  with  the  later  delivery.” 

“Yes,”  said  Cassilis,  breathlessly. 

“ We  forwarded  the  latter,  in  accord- 


ance with  our  instructions.  It  hasn’t 
been  gone  more  than  an  hour.” 

A noonday  express  for  the  South  num- 
bered Mr.  Cassilis  among  its  passengers. 
He  calculated  that  the  letter  had  pre- 
ceded him  by  the  earlier  train  that  he 
had  just  missed,  after  a law-breaking 
dash  in  a taxicab.  Of  course  it  would 
reach  Baltimore  before  him,  but  he 
would  be  at  Miss  Vaughan’s  house  in 
advance  of  its  delivery.  Its  interception 
could  no  doubt  be  accomplished — diplo- 
macy, bribery,  force ; he  was  ready  to 
invoke  any  or  all  of  these  measures,  as 
occasion  should  demand.  The  one  tre- 
mendous, unresolvable  complication  lay 
in  the  fact  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  determining  which  of  the  two  letters 
was  now  in  Miss  Vaughan’s  possession, 
and  which  was  on  its  way  to  her.  If 
he  only  knew,  if  he  only  knew! 

But  at  least  he  was  possessed  of  one 
certainty:  he  realized  now  that  life  with- 
out Agatha  yaughan  was  not  worth  the 
living.  ITe  loved  her — of  that  unalter- 
able conclusion  there  could  be  no  shadow 
of  doubt ; and  even  though  the  revelation 
had  come  too  late,  even  though  he  had 
now  lost  her  irrevocably,  he  should  still 
he  glad  that  he  had  lived  long  enough 
to  know  it.  He  loved  her — the  wonderful 
words  kept  ringing  in  his  ears,  incessant- 
ly repeated  in  rhythm  with  the  whirling 
wheels ; echoed  and  re-echoed  in  the 
blasts  of  the  locomotive  whistle,  in  the 
rattle  of  the  switch  points,  in  every 
sound  from  that  strange  outer  world 
through  which  he  was  travelling  at  six- 
ty miles  an  hour.  He  loved  her,  and  in 
that  consciousness  so  stupendous,  so  well- 
nigh  unbelievable,  he  was  content  to  rest. 

Arriving,  at  five*  o’clock,  in  Baltimore, 
Cassilis  drove  to  Miss  Vaughan’s  house, 
and  sent  up  his  card.  She  was  not  at 
home,  and  so  lie  had  to  wait.  Tie  passed 
the  time  pacing  the  floor,  his  ears  alert 
to  ('very  sound.  Which  shouhl  he  hear 
first — the  ring  announcing  her  coming, 
or  the  postman’s  signal? 

M iss  Vaughan  had  returned;  she  came 
immediately  to  the  drawing-room  where 
Cassilis  awaited  her.  She  greeted  him 
with  what  he  fancied  was  a constrained 
surprise,  and  li is  heart  sank.  “ You 
in  Baltimore!”  she  exclaimed.  In  her 
hand  she  carried  a letter,  and  he  was 
able  to  see  that  the  address  was  in 
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testimk 

^ Did  you  hut  write  this  but  of  p»ty 
for  me?  'Plicae  answer  mt**  houe^fly.5’ 

A xnafel  imtyrod  with  a letter.  Soei ng 
that  her  mistnte/ rtte  ^rebooupiod,  she 
piueod  thy  milve/  tat  u Tut.lo  and  with' 
drew.  ( nued  $t:  flu  mwsivo 

f asm  uated  <\y£*H  the  h’avte wovrt 


trtef’hidJb.M  on  tHi:  UVid<k  Find  with  the 
tel  to 1 1 ho  fbUhd  ujte’kTr  id.  hist.  “ You 
hit  iiiwntighp!  1 if • ^ lil  ^ id r it rly VV it i 
\ vVro.tr  ;hnl  ?vtf4. T y I did 
Knov\r  it  thoii,  i\h  yurt  know  it.  now, 
ih  wte  wrjf-'  “ let  uV  talk 

on,  did  ^fuf  1 tlinu^ht  w$a right  apd  \ ' t$tb 
hut,  *h<  ready  to  abide  by  it.  But  afterwards  1 
e&iry  M lmtemtuini  that  a birger  testify 
w n*  ilu^  yun.  and  1 tried  ..*atete; . '/Jlvte 
ditte  it  \\<M'  it  bniifb>^ibsiv  Thurr  if#  W|b 
llic  table.  Through . an  ynddent  both  let- 
ters gut  into  the  pivt  and  l t>mm  *u 
Baltimore  Uitetflite  in  rida^;e^t^yt3te 
sf^md  one.  I lunl  thu  v'haik^^  tet  do 

sc%  but  n<nv  \ wkmf  vrtu  to  kit  down  ar\d 

read  ii.v  ; ' ■- V {•  .;y  :/  - ; ; 

XVitl/but  a wbifi  Al  i^  Vaii^hinl,  ub^veri. 
When  kte  hud  Hhikl*Ui  l . te . eh  i n i n 
hand,  parting-  iiito  the  tet  he+ift;  nf  th*> 
^re.  Now  ttet  du*  >.fj-.'ur<  hiui  •.-t n-t-iiud 
Slit*  itself  nut  tu  a mill kai  yv-Ur*,  more  or 
lei^  f^assiJis  emild  iFndjte  B n<»  longer. 

“ \Yeli  f"  te  tetekli  nte>  41  Welt  C 

Her  face  tested  mtete  Whnlfy  udor- 
alte  b'uiile  as  ste  turned  B full  upon 
tihri.  “ JBte  mtele  time  do  y ou 

wan t >T  slat  asked*  C’uksflt^  d rupted  0 
the  only  possiblr  positnatehfe 

With 

eny.e-  One  day,  <Hx  mcaitte'  after 
lope,  liratiiie  its  ki^nitieaor  doul>te  ad*  rlaf*\  fkissilis  ventured  to  puJ  >w^ 

dress  and  post  mark,  , lay-  -Within  easy  1nu>  fij  In--  wih.  “Thai  u>^oud  : 

rea-fli  of.  hi*  Ihiud  I he  roiif.--ti.it  y..u  know//  h<*  began. 

'""Oh.  f know  veiy  wr II  yhaf  you  tuiil  nomewtuit  slianii ’family,  ’'It  wa<  ju#f 

in.  this/V  she  eouBuMeil.  pii^ibiiuirdyf  poiv»  lurk  Mud  Hu*t  didn't  ermie  to  you 

sjtrdving  the:  jiap'Cr  ^itll  her.  rh*jn*h<*ii  tel:,  br-y  and  Hie  id  tier  mje  h>ier.  Now, 

4;  But  a 'wpihar*  beyted  tlh*  werttei  would  il _ ntee  uiudo  any  diflVreivey,  unv 

worth  i iiad  oilVrotl  myself  /u»d  you  nal  t.liiferenru,  I 

tried  io  hr  j.-rnerous:  But.  you  did  nv>t  " A very  fuolUh  uunsiion/*  retorted 
rtted  r/in%  ‘ Mr*,  t htelis,  juBteallVy  l*  Hr*  ornutuu 

turned  h i>  lui<*k  utM.vn  the  v.dio  t^oidd  au-sver  *1,  wouldn't/' 
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as  possible  aieUracT 
erf  rhfj  oomHlfwi  < f 
wi^ckmisuoms  t li  at: 
the  facts  Lave 
aroused  iji  the  aft- 
|pv§  mind. 

lu  coinpurj^n  wifly 
tiicse  lates t X (pi? \< * r \ - 
ck*s  the  now  Saloty 
mans  i nclc##- 
"i‘\ > ;'U  ivo.  Who  e>v^r' 
s terras  of  **i*ri  t r*  *- 

verZy  snrm>  of  Lf 
metnhers  may  have; 
stirred  i>j  the  hOiVdoy 
Of  tlK^r  .own  periods 
of  udyomnre  a ad  ox 
h&ye  br#Jr 

t^wrotiCiu 

afifv  X\nth  their  thru 
tiv^V  h;*  inatfe  fhtMrj 
.sccn;i  tuif  ,a^  rca- 
c50yhlWc,  \mU ■ ; fteC<^?-  ; 

Ably  V dud  thv^  fpvhvr- 
AV.iio  f'fii : f he  nnih^xf 
. ralicyTr  r'M’  ihe  •;  pew 

S ti  l o ti  .were  i ^>t 
a mouj?  ilk  founders, 
arc  now,  iff*  aeknnwT 
url^rd  leadem,  and 
tinayug;  the  mp*t  u»> 
tabic  painters  iti 

Fmnee\  They  have 

bpemttt*.  m hv  virtue 

of  their  raoderp.ifmv 
avid  it  is  for  tluf 
reason  that  a study 
Wf  the  ‘ 

in  which  , 

m a n i f e.s  t c d this* 
eluMuring  and  elimvcv 
quality  is  an  excel  . 
jtehC  prelude  to  <* 
vo  n si  Jo  ration  of  flic 
newer  men,  skid  what. 
Their  airu.'v  limy  possibly  portend. 

The  pAi liters  w hr#  have  stamped  the 

(An>8(jijality  V/f  their  leadership  upon  the* 
new  Salon  reirrescrit  u.  lymuil  d«wt  of 

lhuiu<  arfisls  au«l  one/wto  ft  deceased. 

The  latter  i.*  Fn^eiie  Oamere1:  the  oth- 
era  an>  Cniarihs  'CpUht,  Lufeien  $rpp>d, 
JaVquesi  Emile  Piianche.  1 Tone  Pri.net, 

I houi  f Taro-!.Vlv:ulie  . Iyenriu  Zoi,.<j.eo 

•A  fid  re  ThHiebo.?,,  EmiL-  Menard,  Pan)  Al- 
bert- T?eq,nnh  fV4on  La  T*HK*bo<  ITmi 
Tye  SidioU'L  and  Edmund  Aman  Jerun 
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The  order  in  which  I have  placed  them 
has  reference  neither  to  their  seniority 
nor  to  their  relative  importance,  but  con- 
veniently marks  in  a general  way  their 
several  characteristics.  Thus  Cottet  has 
maintained  the  motive  of  the  peasant 
genre  originated  by  Millet,  while  Simon, 
with  less  human  sympathy  but  more  of 
the  purely  painter’s  vision,  has  studied 
the  drama  of  life  in  a greater  variety  of 
its  manifestations.  On  the  other  hand, 
Blanche,  Prinet,  and  Caro-Delvaille  rep- 
resent the  reaction  from  the  humbler  and 
coarser  range  of  subjects  to  that  of  so- 
ciety elegance;  and  Zuloaga  with  ex- 
traordinary versatility  has  interpreted 
through  a variety  of  Spanish  types  both 
the  elegant  and  the  rude,  informing  the 
dramatic  motive  with  a strongly  piquant 
psychology.  Dauchez  and  Menard  are 
the  landscapists  of  the  group,  the  one 
a realist,  the  other  an  idealist;  Besnard 
and  La  Touche,  prestidigitators  in  the 
treatment  of  light,  while  Le  Sidaner,  also 
playing  upon  the  theme  of  light,  has 
tuned  it  to  a key  of  pensive  lyricism; 
Aman-Jean,  no  less  pensive  in  feeling, 
works  in  a subdued  atmosphere,  such  as 
Whistler  affected,  in  the  half-light  of 
which  there  is  freer  play  for  fancy. 
Lastly,  there  was  Carriere,  essentially  the 
most  modern  of  the  group,  to  whom  the 
life  of  the  spirit  was  of  infinitely  more 
account  than  the  representation  of  the 
concrete.  It  is  under  these  several  heads 
of  motive,  thus  briefly  suggested,  that  I 
propose  to  consider  these  leaders  of  the 
new  Salon;  less,  in  fact,  as  individuals 
than  as  representatives  in  painting  of 
the  thought  currents  of  their  time. 

The  thought-stream  upon  which  these 
leaders  of  the  new  Salon  have  emerged, 
as  both  a product  and  a manifestation, 
has  been  in  its  character  reactionary;  one 
of  the  periodically  returning  phases  of 
protest  against  existing  ideas,  with  a 
hint  here  and  there  already  of  some- 
thing constructively  new  to  take  their 
place.  For  such  everywhere  and  always 
is  the  nature  of  the  thought-stream — pe- 
riods of  reaction  alternately  with  periods 
of  constructiveness;  perpetual  birth,  de- 
cay, and  rebirth.  The  reaction  in  this 
case  has  been  against  the  spirit  of  scien- 
tific materialism  that  reigned  pretty 
nearly  supreme  during  three-quarters  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  manifesting  it- 


self in  painting  under  the  forms  of  real- 
ism and  objective  impressionism.  It  is 
a reaction  in  favor  of  some  form  or 
other  of  idealism;  a refusal  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  mere  appearances  of  life, 
with  a solely  physical  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  existence,  with  a theory 
of  Jife  and  art  that  leaves  out  of  account 
man’s  instinct  of  the  spiritual. 

Against  the  grossness  of  realism  all 
these  painters  represent  a reaction.  Cot- 
tet, it  is  true,  still  confines  his  efforts 
to  subjects  drawn  from  the  fisherfolk  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  Simon  in  his 
early  work  sought  material  for  his  brush 
among  the  little  circuses  and  theatres 
of  Montmartre.  But  of  later  years  he 
has  divided  his  time  between  actual  por- 
traits and  studies  of  the  serious  side  of 
peasant  life  that  have  all  the  actuality 
of  portraiture;  while  Cottet,  despite  the 
humbleness  of  his  subjects,  has  always 
presented  them  in  relation  to  what  there 
is  in  these  people  of  the  soul-life. 
Blanche,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Prinet 
and  Caro-Delvaille,  whether  in  portraits 
or  subject  pictures,  have  reflected  the 
growing  distaste  for  the  rendering  of 
“ low  life,”  and  restored  the  vogue  of 
the  elegant  and  fashionable.  So,  too,  has 
La  Touche  in  his  fantasies  of  color, 
while  Besnard  has  always  been  among 
those  who  have  refused  to  see  any  beauty 
in  “ ugliness.” 

With  the  general  tenor  of  Cottet’s 
pictures  the  American  public  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  become  familiar,  through 
the  many  examples  seen  from  year  to  year 
at  the  Pittsburg  exhibitions.  To  many 
they  must  have  suggested  a comparison 
with  the  work  of  our  own  Winslow 
Homer.  Just  as  the  latter  has  for  many 
years  lived  upon  the  coast  of  Maine,  so 
Cottet  has  continued  faithful  to  the 
coast  of  Brittany.  But  here  the  corre- 
spondence of  their  lives  stops;  for,  while 
the  American  has  lived  apart  like  a her- 
mit. viewing  the  life  of  the  dwellers  by 
the  sea  in  a spirit  of  complete  detach- 
ment, the  Frenchman,  like  his  Holland 
counterpart.  Josef  Israels,  has  entered  into 
what  he  studied  with  a depth  of  personal 
sympathy.  Typical  of  this  mental  at- 
titude and  characteristic,  therefore,  of 
all  his  work  is  the  important  example 
in  the  Luxembourg.  This  triptych,  it  will 
be  remembered,  bears  the  general  title. 
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amplified,  isniier  :^«nm  i>f  x Kitfin  il\i>  tapper  imrv  not  be.  in- 
r qiii  wrvrrit,^  deed  a bi*i  (^imunion.  In  the  left- 
;v  qux  resfouV1  hand  pane!  fmir ' (if  who#  serve* ■$ 

il*  Mil* 4 hay  \h*  gri-iive  jjtf&gf's-  $e*>h  /*»  {lie  Ww  nf  a tidal.  iod&ted 

l«m  '$£/'*&'  TjO»>  lire  ve^tw/m  the  ehtll  ^h/^rrj  (h«r 

r*']lUu;  *>f  « han^iti^  luni|i  ‘;preo*de>?  the  dawn,  irh'ile  upon  the  riuht 

‘gfatf-  j*pw  ^ ■ #iid  -fitful , n#.-#f1neii,  fc^i'd  ajad 

iririiiW«.  dpon  >bo  iV*  - “C  those  who  >it  ne'e  mole..-.  upmv  >j  el  iff*  a bUirk  mo-v 
oromoi  it-  The  plaee  in  the  oeutre  i*  a^Minsf  .;»  Tub  tvvilitrlit  %ky»  The 

oefii|MiVi  to  » a old  womsHe  /Ironed  iii  who!-  U a i'dfUrtj  upon  de  theme  of  mjh 
Ma-T.  i'  are  the  other  won  too.,  wives  end  lijnjlkht — the  imieh'Uess  of  workiuj*  -atul 
^'iyeetbeat't^v  jfUrdvfl£  the*  Sir*  of  rtyirfr}-##;  tUid  fjfer  V&wAify:&i  of  the 

lire*  rtf  the  ipvm  wMf  a#  olarf  in  tlmr  «w#jivJ3?h  of  ^nip^monHiutn  hicrjiHed  hr 
working  suit*.  1?  T.'-/*  men!  dun  <Ja  (•  ?m  a-  to  4he  hmrmw,  Fve:\vn*hon  kim 
sjtriiHioanee  of  a eerptnony m ovlneh  l Uv  always  through  .'hr  TereT  pietiires  U 
oldest  woman  orhrntm-  fi/.v].'ali  iVr.e  iViiVf-  rid',  inforni innhlr  phen^  i>[«o{j  til*-  theme 

jmiiM‘;'>uiTv.  >wv»‘*  :*  a-  Vvoll  n yd] emit  i*  of  j ,ot  ml  ii  »♦••.*.-  pud  Separation.  (>r*0  it 

’if  hush-  that  jano.mieS  Hay  Tmpit'  rite.  :n  .|iiir  - a st  ranuvTr'  d radial  ie  - 1 *ri  t i ti  co  j m ^ 
and  an  e x u r*s  s i o •:*  • rove  re  n.  h ;-i  i • .>•*  vf t iv  i\  - ' A he  in  ihe  form  of  a .'.while  hdise, 
hardened  feature*  *d  To  older  j| pp||  *Hh!  end  .rntWhlol  fey  fop#  frviiw;.  -fk 
>*n)efrhV$  Tfer;  Tnr  >ya>viv^t.  h le.}Vd**rf;  . m:  it  ^ir«d»eH  the 

oU  -!fv  ji)  the  piv-ynor  of.  flat?  mtkno\vi>:  bloak  top  of  *t  vd»d  i->f  <'*o twv  irras-;. . The: 
Hk  men  •w-otme’  h-rHi  ta  dlir  Tcomna  theme  ('u’ltredm^  in  h^,  |*i<*ture  of  this 

ho  h Tm?  Jo-  wuV{;  tmne  fenowms'  -yeut'V  ^oion.  sviooi;  t oenr  to  hpH>£? 

the  Jwne ■ v;f  -etoroTeon.  wlh’H»er  for  JVi>  (U.’<.df*rpi«>er,'  ■ A-  rise  -odemi,  sni»^>- 
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u ;'vi?<».r»etFated  blue water am}  tho  ydlw  M<&  rv4,saib 

••  i?  feU 

fetf  of  a Piffo.  A 


the  •mjm;shimV  Tint 
jWffe.  ?&  -$eA  r ieomiifb  j 
whibh  has  but  I *ioubt  if  it  >M  ^Lice«^^fu}ly  aehi<<vv<j, 
%w&  whvte  for  ihV  [>fl.t<)bw*»rk  of  %ay  enlor  <Joes  not 

;,  s&xri  y.tb/  ;l>fe  flraym 

^ V ^ . i lit*  » !’d;»l  i v*  j f \*.  iib 

. -=ex~-~  — — r rlvv  ■•fotwmum]/  f« 

fim<  i reload  of:  add  - 

i):$r  poitfimuey  f»Y  the 
>HUIui4t3r»l  of  tlio  bit- 
tor  «i  rather  fe?i<k  to 

^ disturb  its  unify. 

fell ng,  itt  it 

•As  io  thir 

JtyUjfe  of  i m > r 1 1 j : t <:v  /i v 4 
<v*r»f  ' ffcuy 

ur^s  flikl  thrify  fenr: 
ft pimnertl  tlioTC^fe' 
t*l  . 5»:  inferJhr,  vhb 
W i n&| ov>  ITntuer.  If 
tb<'  would 

to  be  that, 
vvbifj?  tilt1  Frendi  nrV- 
t^jb  with  j.:bv*per 

into  the 


ipiMptj TK? 


^yA^potiiy 
ImrrmTiit.y  tyf  Mi# 
jVot ;,  ih e Atunriha  n. 
o ranis  it  inyi- 

• lontiii  to  tlitV  drama 
? if ; the  f«oooh  v 

Tbi*  motive  of  fV.t- 
1 1 * t iift  i$  ii^finfl v 
yifej  fof'Ttl,  tftaf  of ' 
IIowiVh  rather  kh-y 
MriH't  and  : 

., ;.  fn  ‘ marked  ; : 

'.tfast-  td  Ootim.  Y:  inv 
KOiKoIy  moral  fiur 

•'  d t i j o 
•wtrinvlmt  heavy  am* 
•m-fivnO  jvatitiR  iecK- 
oo; it'-.  is  TiUou-fj  Si 

Toon  s vmor(>iv  ob- 
jdalvityv  lie  j>  a 
’ f h r ; .•  t&>*  f b ; 

♦ Mi  or«tn<V*r 


0VTd\  H visdrouy  iind 
; V?f  ib:  rUa  fiy 



/nttitHdey  Aini  exfiro^iou^  finiu^lo-.  so>.poio;-  hii  oanva«  o ^tirrin^r^ of  ;-*f#rrt- 
for  tlif  >fn>rohb->'  ••oo-r.-vv  .4’  rbv  v.oi^tuv  plioktoi]  yol  >v^y  owboi  .o-fd  f-  unhvi«Iii;d-. 
•wdh  H Siolid  ;i-  i«i  ?ho.  *;,y.  i?o  ‘oaeh  figure  udrli  /jm^r.injr  olr.fvartvr 

of  the  deifd.  a*  ii  ^§m$M  vVO?  ^ *d*d  r-xiwv'v«;!.u*.  When  )}0  dejdr^  | |p 
f\Vt  to  U OV..OV  u-i.y.  iku’k  ef  tbir*  ^rv.iq;  liiH.Mi''  f*-.(V';d  »!i  ^bj'/b  th*V  drY;- 

ic  ^*en  o vnroor  bf-  fhi;  ):jorb.fr,  wfo'- i-e  doy  too)  ?.»f  . eont routed,  vfidj  rbr 
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brilliant  display  tif  ivolisia>timl  ritual,  paint-craft  lias  somewhat  < lulled  the 
gifts ::f*t m striking  freslun  ofthc  Of  l>s|)e  , .:•■  ;/• 

|i^  end  per hop-  can  hardly  escape  U tW.h  »his  way  n\mi\  MtUKm,  ujie 
PIP  ihilt  |/V  iodtrlge  them  has  nail  probmdy  fee!  i(  okonf  penny  Ipnn 

hem-*  i hf1  .eitiu/  tasrt :vf.  iic  i'.  iii  fine,  T >ek\i‘i IP  o.mj  H Inii efev'v.  A H p||  men 
v;  ? *:  '•nv.jin-  paitiier.-'  r^nieing1  if i his  ! Hive  lifought-  the  ftrl.  nf  iVj.nsnii^i-.H 
j1»v*  * Wsh  «$f  ■ his  ohwer^iV  -W  a,  -jOpcd*  , uf  fn'ddee-fiMi  whdeb 

iron  ami  ‘In*  isrcjrene-s  pf  jus  |i»>wer  of  rev*-  ■ tliw  iV  lilt h%  if  anything*  *<  he  «!*•-»*  red 
Tur  my  < nv  11  pi-pa.  J prefer  m the  wn,v  of*  realizing  the  cental  ap- 

hi-  earlier  wnrk  why?!  ly  s)!^\vi*(|  j tea ra lieu?  of  rmlunv  They,  lm  mnlPd. 

i'U  rnthnsiiv-tic  student  of  life  ea:  the  lie*  eajtahilile-  ef*  *h«,,  iuunwni,  ami  dem- 
oatafciffa  'of  the  umob  If  w wu*trnifil  hmr  nrl  ft  . TriinfStig  enn 

wrestler*.  ami  PghPropo  Wolh  e,  the  e.yeel  in  heniy  ph- . libue  U 
v*rlfcy|,  ^yelo^nrotty*  of  the  cr»>wtl*  that  will  liepiet  u girl  {.it  front  -of  hey  nfifr or} 
*vwMpo1  them,  at  el  the  breothdudmi,  liar  herself  and  her  rlhtbe*.  ami  ilifr 
yhy  liirhietJ  atm^phefe  were  f^^nted  on  the*  tp{{^t-h<hhy  and  A(l  the  hits  of 
w*i»h  a a rJi/.in ion  of  1 ho  actual  that  furmhire  and  wall  ornaments  being  pro- 
>tiiyrulafiol  fimry  of  qnoV  senses  ffesrtf  doped  wjjjfa  Wl?l(Vn;^  uXt^hVjpt^^hhl 
myrvfy  that  af  sight.  It  was  r^rpmuo-  ny,  Siniilarlv  replete,  with  aud 

jfon  uof  e/dy  rarnfil  to  the  limit  <d  admo-abe  for  dear  n-emhhume  gg  life 
oeddy,  hut  (avneeiTed.  ainf  i‘Kj>Te^ed  in  . nro  (lie-  et-nre  ami  pnrtraif  grrmps  V>y 
||  -pirit.  so  tun' eel v ijitmakred  in  *he  world  1 1 v» ia »- Oeleo i?k  and  TriuH.  'YU>'X  nfv  H,, 
<;»f  vivtW^'  fl/mirs,  that  by  thp  fri\Ho{*{'an<  p-mduets  of  th»  idnen*«aPh 

?vp.  r eanV^ys  seem  KnphislhsMjed':  d’he  . , ntprv  - di  (i‘M«nn>^i^r*  m ivm.serf  ;he 
n i-»h'»r.o- '••*■ -wr  -ha (1  I ejlll  it.  snjjhi-ny  •:  - ^1  and  rrenver  tlie  fee lm* qua'  tu 


;v!cEa 


AM‘"  TUfLAtRe-  tiUCjtN 


Jf  Uniy  an  to 

thy  ifio  Verm  p'hotoigrrap'lii’e  iy  tlii*  point 
of  ymw^  hut,  if  w*  yuiierr 

•mm)  by  Unit  vv.vr/3  what  it  £enm-ui).y 

■ywifU^  rtp- 

reseumtiun — the  ?i>e  of  it  hty  the  ease. 
Iffe  luidtwbiecily  the  motive  of  Yefosaue^ 
Mai  of  oJl  retvU^fR  before  or  since  hi* 
day,  i>  to  represent.  fuithfbJIy  the  nl>- 
jeeUVO  appearances  m1‘  thinly  am)  per- 
ron>.  The  ffuii.-i’.*  ey*-  .1$  a human : lens 
h1*:  brain  a aon-mized  phi  re,  ; True.  ho 
•will  ret:  it  late.  In  amHjii^ehfenf  an<i  e|jm- 
nyVIem  the  peanUty  aoj  vlniraelpy  of 
tvhiit  he  eiio«>>eH  to  recoil ; tpit  |f4«  cities. 
aWf  elwit$fc  ln>  ' at^^nhV'VitfeSIhres 

1 li-e .‘result;  diul  a oorr»;spondme  capahilitv 
result,  fl I ffiyri ntr  not  in 
lv hnl  htii  roxiiy 'jin^fcr^  . m pr»Hihle  with 
the  -msy  vs.  T p to  recently,'  moreover. 
th&  lufnraiy  eo  n hi  hpa^t  the  c1e$> 

tmetiwi  of  r.epni»hiei iur  the  tiatural  cob 
nrv  , >1  yihihfc  ubjeots ; hut rice;  r he  i nv en~ 


t^tic  t»aintvp^,,  Kor  iii  prme/pie  (hey  ;>e* 
hethin^; . 0\\%  They  only  UcvurnplT&h 

vrith  .an  .i U e i ease: J sii review-  what  the  drab 
a ^11 ; .ijimhd 

i\i;  ‘w)ini  Ilolhein  achieved  with  t-oinewhiU. 

:V&  breath  h :ftii<i  .mere  vwehelOKihal  pew- 
en'b tiur» v Veiarrfiii^z  wit h w mure  complete 
^nthf^is  itt  eilhefy  , 

Poj\.  it  flare  h nothing  new  nr  ibis 

met  fro  reali-mu  there  juo.v  In*  JO  Uhr 

njo:(mi  uUtiufje  unvimi  h.  h ]■?  not  uu 
vieeuiem  that;  ft  ali-in  has  !»».■«■ m v<  - 

Hftring  oml  under  the  tnjhvpee  of  n M-iep* 
flfee/  &*$  i\wtt  ecmtori^^  Willi 

the  revival  he-  been  [lie  development  of 
the  camera.  The  hitter,  in  fact,  we  n>nv 
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tion  of  the  Lumiere  plates,  this  differ- 
ence also  is  in  a fair  way  to  becoming 
only  a question  of  degree.  Already  in 
the  hands  of  an  artist  these  mechanical 
contrivances  can  produce  an  extraordi- 
nary measure  of  artistic  beauty;  while  in 
the  direction  of  simply  representing  ob- 
jective appearances  it  is  already  assured 
that  they  can  surpass  the  most  accurate 
delineation  of  the  painter. 

To  what  conclusion,  then,  do  these  con- 
siderations point?  I repeat  that  the 
realistic  motive,  when  it  concerns  itself 
solely  with  representing  objective  appear- 
ances, is  in  its  character  and  scope,  and 
always  has  been,  what  to-day  we  call  pho- 
tographic, that  it  is  the  product  of  a 
point  of  view  in  which  the  artistic  is 
influenced  by  the  scientific,  and  th§t,  in 
the  natural  fulfilment  of  events,  science 
has  at  last  invented  for  the  human  cam- 
era an  approximately  similar  mechanical 
substitute.  Meanwhile  painters,  watching 
the  development  of  this  mechanical  proc- 
ess, though  not  studying  it,  have  reit- 
erated that  it  falls  short  of  being  a form 
of  art,  because  each  and  every  stage  of 
it  is  not  absolutely  under  the  control  of 
the  operator.  If  we  are  disposed  to  ad- 
mit the  validity  of  this  judgment,  let  us 
not  evade  its  conclusion,  which  tends 
to  belittle  somewhat  the  artistic  impor- 
tance even  of  the  painter’s  realism.  For, 
while  the  mechanical  camera  is  perforce 
limited  to  representing  what  it  sees,  the 
realistic  painter  has  reduced  himself  to 
the  limitations  of  a human  camera  vol- 
untarily. Here  again  is  only  a difference 
of  degree.  If,  for  example,  one  man 
chooses  to  reject  the  choice  confections 
of  a skilled  chef  and  limits  his  diet  to 
nuts,  and  another  man  eats  nuts  because 
he  cannot  get  anything  else,  will  not  the 
result  to  both  be  pretty  similar — namely, 
an  unimaginative  and  rather  meagre 
diet?  In  other  words,  as  compared  with 
those  forms  of  art  that  involve  the  imag- 
inative faculty,  is  not  realism  itself  a 
rather  meagre  diet?  For  my  own  part, 
fresh  from  a study  of  Dutch  seventeenth- 
centuiy  pictures  in  the  galleries  of  Eu- 
rope, I am  assured  it  is.  Nor  should  we 
forget  that  to  speak  of  a painter’s  vol- 
untary acceptance  of  the  realistic  mo- 
tive is  scarcely  accurate.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  his  employment  of  the  motive 
was  due  not  to  choice,  but  to  necessity. 

Voi-  CXVTII.-No.  703.-14 


Simply  he  did  not  possess  the  imagina- 
tive faculty;  what  he  had  and  therefore 
relied  on  was  the  photographic  point  of 
view,  which  left  him  no  alternative  but 
to  develop  his  camera  capabilities.  He 
could  excel  the  mechanical  camera  in 
one  respect  to  which  we  have  not  yet 
alluded.  Besides  being  able  to  exercise 
a possibly  greater  freedom  in  arrange- 
ment, in  selection  and  elimination,  he 
could  give  his  picture  the  personal  stamp 
of  individual  brush-work.  This,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  remains  the  one 
great  superiority  of  the  human  camera 
over  the  mechanical.  Let  us  admit  it, 
for  the  painter  of  photographic  motive 
needs  some  consolation  to-day,  since  his 
vogue  is  on  the  ebb.  A reaction  has  set 
in  in  favor  of  imaginative  or  at  least  of 
interpretative  art  and  of  abstract  rather 
than  concrete  expression;  and  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  new  Salon  have  already 
responded  to  it. 

I may  dismiss  in  a few  words  the  art 
of  La  Touche.  It  is  in  its  mundane  way 
imaginative  enough;  treating  in  resplen- 
dent color  and  fantasies  of  composition 
the  intoxication  of  the  senses.  But  it 
is  tawdry  and  shallow,  and  by  reiteration 
has  become  tiresome.  Besnard’s  dreams 
of  color,  on  the  other  hand,  when  at 
their  best,  represent  the  vision  of  an  im- 
agination at  once  more  controlled  and 
more  sincerely  captivating.  His  ceiling 
decoration,  for  example,  in  the  Paris 
Hotel  de  Ville,  depicting  an  allegory  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  is  entirely  free 
from  the  poverty  of  imagination  that 
too  often  characterizes  such  subjects;  in- 
volving a free  flight  of  poetic  fancy,  ex- 
pressed in  forms  of  color  that  are  truly 
a creation  of  the  painter’s  art.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  allegory  in  the  Chem- 
istry Theatre  of  the  Sorbonne  suggests 
an  infringement  upon  the  literary  mind. 
It  needs  for  its  explanation  a printed  docu- 
ment, which,  when  one  has  read  it,  seems 
more  interesting  than  the  decoration. 

If  I shall  call  Menard,  Dauchez,  Le 
Sidaner,  and  Aman-Jean  sentimentalists, 
the  term  is  not  intended  as  disparage- 
ment, but  rather  to  mark  them  off  from 
the  later  phase  of  feeling,  which  is  tend- 
ing toward  the  impersonal  and  the  ab- 
stract. Dauchez’s  landscapes,  for  all  their 
realism,  are  not  objective.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  embody  a sense  of  the  bleak- 
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ness  and  barrenness  of  fh<?  nctrthert!  It  >«  . for  this  Mflsoa  that  1 have  Spoken 
roast  hinds.  v/j tli  a poij:i4ai*t  «!igi;<-i-£ion  of  the  latter  ns  the  most  modern  of  the 
of  their  relation  to  the  lives  of  the  in-  group.  V<^r^  ago  the  pjotivc  r/f  his  art 
hohiuoits.  To  Menard..  on  the  i>tW  hand,-  roaehed  on>.  w-lnther  many  minds  in 
the  world  is  .if  noble  form  mu!  opulent  other  arts  besides  his  own  havt since  tend- 
boneti-enee;  « world  of  olitssir  •in-iiiu-,  erf.  It  was  bent.  upon  pi-net  rating  the 
in  which  the  glow  of  goblet!  amt  noun  miter  shGl  Of  physicul  personality  anil 
its  tiles  -silent  Lakes  and  sleeping  lU'ean.  '•xf-'vssing  the  spiritual  :p*trstmaltty  that 
smoothly  swell ivig  hills,  mol  1TO  that  Iku  wifiinu To  the  many  port  rail  group* 
.-proud  their  irampiil  strength  "athwart  of  h?«  wife  *u«d  children,  aiul  hi  hi* 
spueious  skies.  Here  the  spirit  of  (her  statsh  it;  dhe/.'^pr^yi^.~:' 

scout  takes  regretful  shape  in  a deserted  - 'impressive-  ’ Or  eoiriH/op  in  the 

temple.,  there  in  the  j^tiriyitf so.l.Uuiln  of  l.o.Vv&dtoujfgv  Ik*  vl/d  wlrnt  Alut'f-.trljtu'k' 

. a -nude-  figure.  With  Aman-Jiw  w<>  are  subsequently  .Aid  it*  his  i’-Hfn  one?  JVff- 
withdrawn  into  dim,  idriess  «f torts*  ftVnaife.  ile  tlvveldped  the  figure*.  wiflO -V: 
phemn  stirred  only  hv  the.  - breath  of  dimly  lighted  atmosphere,  whc-rCin  the 
funey  in  the  half-light  of  feeling,  scarce-  delinition  <>f  form  is  lost;  certainty  give? 

Iy  realised?-.-..  Now  if  is,  the.  corner  of  place  to  eonjoeTure  and ■' conjecture  sum- 
some  room;  more,  often  the  v»«la  *<f  a ulates  nuagimitioa. • Weave  not  looking 
Burden,  Whj>fe  uiuwless  fountains  what/  ai  human  hei rigs,  bat  heenmu:  •‘rjfjseiouii 
^ustwhded  fintid  trees  .that  never  wake  to  of  ’Prcseynes,  that  amn  to  haunt  a sjwee 
Ipoyeiuorit.  Either  -pot.  is  haunted  with  yne'aut  of  ell  temporal  or  concrete  linii- 
w union,  whose  iiervele-s  grace . is  cloShed  lotion.  Their  hnyironwiont  e»f  dim  yet 
in  garments  of  faded  hues.  For  the  light  fluid  atmosphere  spreads  beyond  the 
hit-  faded  out  of  t item,  as  it  has  oil*  of  frame  of  the  picture  and  carries  the  irn* 
the  eoW*  fit"  the  .gttrdittt  :ttn?l  tftn  r<tdpu.  agination  <>n  into  the  .»?|her  of  mystery 
All  is  grayed  over  will;  the  reverie--  of  that  surrounds  all  life,  lri  litis  fluid  al- 
baig  years,  .that  have  brought  mu  »£<•  rnosphere  the  hands,  and  glimpse* 

hut  only  stireen.se  of  living;  ’11*0  .refitted  of  faint  eorporyal  rhuuc  become  eon- 
exl!iUi>!i"U  of  a eeisl uryT  oiose.  With, Re  ires  of  pale  [■.iy^nborvseent  glow,  eddies 
Sohtoer.  amt  in,  we  step  hack  ini-’  life,  of  .agitation'-  that. . iwcnl  the  .luminous--- 
und  find  tmrstdves  amid  tin-  pence  that  ness  latent  in.  the ; fluid  spots'iti 

lie  lungs  j'n  familiar  scones,  home- gardens  which  the  pervading  spirit  is  conceit  trn- 
aml  .village-  stmts,  or  a VeuetiAit  eanid ; ted  into  visible  expression.  The  artist. 

(i.U.  however.  as  they  ore  -<->-11  in  the  nr-  in  fact,  has  pictured  individual  Soul- 
dtrmry  light  of  experience.  - hut  as.  on-  omul  it  km*,  in  relation  to  the  Ttii-ersid 
dor  the  spoil  of  twilight  or  moonlight  Soul.  They  represent  the  -very  untiihe- 
moudey  we  feci  their  presence.  His  pie-  sis  csf  the  mAkriAlMic  jnptivtjis  tif  die' 
tares  rejiresent  -ijiou.k  »f  , forliucr.  while  earlier  part  of  the  century  ; an  inevitabb 
(\-irri ore's  are  expressions  of  his  unfit-  reaction  in  lever  ol  on  arf  native 

o.-d  iuniffireo ien.  und  interpretive. 


The  Avenging  Prayer 

BY  PHILIP  VERRILL  MIGHELS 


THE  papers  were  signed  and  Ware 
was  beaten — absolutely  beaten.  His 
presence  in  this  stronghold  of  the 
arch-destroyer  was  the  final  humiliation, 
the  acknowledgment  of  unconditional  sur- 
render. He  had  hoped  to  see  the  victor, 
old  Graybold  himself,  but  even  this  much 
was  denied  him.  He  stood  there  in  silence, 
looking  at  the  smooth,  unruffled  emissary 
who  had  brought  the  check  and  placed 
it  on  the  desk  for  him  to  take. 

The  check  in  itself  comprised  an  insult. 
It  called  for  twenty  thousand  dollars — 
and  underlings  had  signed  it.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars — all  that  remained  of 
Ware's  sturdy  fortune,  his  dream  of 
business  success,  his  money-troops  that 
had  dared  array  themselves  in  battle  line 
against  the  millions  of  Graybold.  This 
was  payment  in  full  for  his  plant,  his 
organization,  his  life-blood — everything 
save  his  naked  soul. 

In  the  rancor  that  possessed  him,  Ware 
would  gladly  have  returned  the  check  in 
payment  for  five  short  minutes  alone  with 
Graybold.  As  a voice  for  the  voiceless 
and  an  arm  for  those  disarmed — as  a 
delegate  for  the  scores  of  “ little  men," 
crushed  out  of  business  along  with  him- 
self— Ware  felt  in  his  being  the  power 
almost  to  slay  this  man  with  the  fire  of 
sheer  denunciation. 

Finis  was  written  when  he  closed  the 
door.  He  knew  he  should  never  again 
behold  the  inside  walls  of  these  chambers 
surrounding  the  great  gold  throne.  When 
the  check  had  been  deposited  he  felt  like 
a man  who  had  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  too  broken  in  spirit  to  place  his 
foot  once  more  upon  the  bottom  rung. 
But,  like  a grizzly  flung  from  a cliff  by 
a mastodon  greedy  for  the  world's  domin- 
ion. his  wrath  gave  no  sign  of  abatement. 

Walking  aimlessly  with  the  Broadway 
throng,  mind  and  body  adrift  in  the  sea 
of  life,  he  came  to  the  gates  of  Trinity 
churchyard,  where  the  dead  make  shift 
to  sleep,  despite  the  roar  of  the  city.  He 


went  inside,  for  no  particular  reason,  ex- 
cept perhaps  that  something  in  himself 
seemed  dead  and  aching  for  the  silence 
of  interment.  The  sunlight  streamed 
upon  the  crumbling  monuments  that 
marked  out  narrow  beds,  and  Ware  sat 
down  upon  a smooth-worn  slab  of  stone. 
After  a time  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
large  red  wallet,  in  the  folds  of  which 
were  papers  and  scraps,  old  cards  and 
memoranda,  all  worthless;  and  many  of 
these  he  now  destroyed  in  a house- 
cleaning mood  that  seemed  a complement 
to  the  new  beginning  he  must  face. 

He  came  in  this  process  to  a newspaper 
clipping  from  a San  Francisco  daily.  It 
appeared  to  be  merely  a list  of  quotations 
on  mining  shares,  long  since  useless  and 
devoid  of  interest.  About  to  crumple  it 
up  in  his  hand,  he  turned  it  over  and 
noted  a head-line  that  caused  him  to  pause 
and  read. 

The  date  wfent  back  to  the  days  when 
Kalakaua  was  King  of  Hawaii.  The  tale 
was  extraordinary.  It  related  briefly  how 
the  greedy  monarch,  unmindful  of  his 
subjects,  their  comforts,  morals,  and 
health,  had  sold  them  out  to  penury,  strife, 
and  disease,  all  for  a handful  of  money  for 
his  self-indulgence.  It  told  of  the  native 
resentment,  fired  at  last  to  such  intensity 
that  the  King  had  fled  to  California  for 
his  life.  In  all  of  this  there  was  little 
save  dull  and  aging  history.  But  the 
sequel  told  of  the  manner  of  his  death. 
He  could  flee  as  to  his  body  from  his 
victims  and  their  rage,  but  not  as  to  his 
vital  inner  being.  He  could  put  half  an 
ocean  between  himself  and  his  revolted 
subjects,  yet  could  not  thereby  escape 
them.  They  had  prayed  the  man  to  death! 

Forty  thousand  of  his  people,  so  he 
was  notified,  prayed  three  times  daily 
against  his  health  and  life,  wishing  him 
punishment,  ills,  and  death  in  payment 
for  all  he  had  done.  Three  times  forty 
thousand  prayers  a day,  with  all  the 
cogency  of  unmeasured  thought,  broke 
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crisply  through  the  ether  to  the  hiding 
King  and  forced  themselves  upon  his 
mind.  Noon,  morning,  and  night  he  felt 
that  storm  of  hatred  beat  in  waves  upon 
his  being,  and  a fear  he  could  never  ex- 
pect to  elude  took  possession  of  his  every 
waking  moment.  It  was  one  of  the  cus- 
toms of  his  people — this  praying  in  uni- 
son. He  believed  in  the  power  of  their 
prayers ; he  was  vividly  conscious  that 
forty  thousand  people  wished  him  noth- 
ing but  disease  and  death,  that  every  few 
hours  that  vast,  inimical  disturbance, 
comprising  countless  units  of  detestation, 
came  inevitably  over  all  the  round  of 
earth  to  blight  his  revels,  to  sicken  his 
debauch,  to  poison  the  lust  of  his  thoughts. 

It  killed  him.  That  is  history.  He 
died  before  his  time,  too  terrified  to  live — 
literally  prayed  to  death. 

Ware  sat  looking  at  this  old  bit  of 
news  for  many  minutes.  He  could  under- 
stand it  all.  No  man  could  keep  his 
health  if  every  fellow  being  he  should 
meet  were  merely  to  tell  him  how  ill  he 
looked.  No  man  could  survive  who  was 
haunted  thrice  daily  by  the  knowledge 
or  belief  that  forty  thousand  persons 
wished  his  death — all  of  them  praying  at 
stated  hours  of  the  day.  The  thing  would 
be  terrible  beyond  defence,  and  its  ter- 
rors would  increase.  A strong,  busy  man 
would  fling  it  off — at  first — or  drive  it 
out.  But  if  with  every  recurrent  day 
there  came  to  his  mind  the  conviction 
that  an  army  of  his  fellows  wished  his 
death — that  a horde  of  thought-makers 
hated  him  with  such  intensity  as  to  give 
themselves  over  three  times  in  each  turn 
of  the  sphere  to  an  earnest  thought- 
petition  directed  against  his  life,  no  mat 
ter  where  he  fled, — he  could  not  ignore  it, 
could  not  hound  it  off,  could  not  escape 
the  terror  of  what  so  vast  a mental  sug- 
gestion could  accomplish  in  the  end. 

Revolving  a vague  and  half  - formed 
scheme  whereby  the  punishment  could 
be  made  acute,  the  man  in  the  church- 
yard thought  of  Graybold,  hidden  away, 
secure  from  resentment  or  vengeance, 
behind  his  organization  and  his  wealth, 
but  vulnerable  always  to  the  power  of 
thought,  and  exposed  as  if  naked  to  the 
haunting  prayers  of  the  thousands  ruined 
by  his  greed.  To  fight  him  with  money 
was  no  longer  possible.  To  shame  him 
by  exposure  in  the  press  was  absurd. 


To  seek  him  out  and  strike  was  out  of 
the  question.  But  to  bring  him  his  self- 
earned  retribution  through  the  channels 
of  his  conscience  and  the  tendrils  of  his 
fear,  this  was  a method  as  certain  as  the 
coming  of  night. 

Conjuring  the  names  and  faces  of 
half  a thousand  men,  crushed  like  him- 
self by  this  relentless  minotaur  of  wealth. 
Ware  felt  a new,  keen  impetus  of  plan- 
ning sweep  upon  him.  His  fighting  vigor 
had  its  resurrection  there  among  the 
graves.  He  stood  up,  strong,  determined, 
pledged  to  a new  avenging  purpose.  And 
when  he  once  more  joined  the  human  tide, 
ebbing  and  flowing  together  in  the  Broad- 
way channel,  he  felt  himself  master  of 
a nation-wide  force  ready  to  launch  forth 
the  prayer  that  lust  of  money  and  avarice 
of  power  had  invited. 

What  changes  are  wrought  in  a mo- 
ment’s time  by  the  crystallization  of  pur- 
pose! Ware  had  been  drifting  and  nega- 
tively willing  to  drift  since  defeat  had 
sapped  him  of  his  strength.  He  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  think  but  seldom  of  his 
wife,  deeply  as  he  loved  her  and  dear  as 
their  partnership  had  seemed  in  the  hours 
of  his  soaring  hope.  All  this  was  altered. 
She  and  the  future  reoccupied  their  posi- 
tion in  his  thoughts,  but  now  with  a sense 
of  difference.  He  had  far  to  go  and  much 
to  achieve  before  he  could  again  resign 
himself  to  gentle  moods.  He  went  home 
prepared  to  inform  her  of  desperate 
changes  in  their  fortunes. 

Ware  approached  gently  the  subject  of 
his  plans,  and  spoke  with  a mild  reserve 
that  brought  her  no  alarm.  Acquainting 
her  by  gentle  gradations  with  the  fact 
that  he  was  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  he  induced  her  to  suggest  the  plan 
of  abandoning  their  beautiful  home  for 
a modest  place  of  retirement  in  the  coun- 
try. Then  he  told  her — and  this  was  the 
hardest  of  all — that  he  should  be  away  for 
perhaps  half  a year — their  first  real  part- 
ing in  the  three  years  of  their  union. 

He  protested  that  he  was  more  than 
ever  charged  with  vigor  and  energy,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  was  beaten,  but  he 
did  not  discuss  his  present  plans.  He  felt 
her  sympathy,  her  yearning  over  his  hurts 
and  defeat,  and  his  show*  of  courage 
brought  her  a pang  she  would  not  reveal. 

Ware  had  determined  that,  except  for 
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. vTH;m  fodfopensniTe  tiki;  lie  aji^ur,  to- 
pi'riortti  hi*  ahrne  A l the  end  of 

the  tyfeefi  lie  had  finished  the 
lion  of  a liat  of  names.  enforweiny.  lum* 
dml*  ■ •#£.  men  ouec  - broketi  by  Gray  bold, 
hi  every  city  of  i.mporfimee  in  the?  empP 
trj%  Tjfo  luid  Eiiapjf^ji  foulj  m route;  fife 
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feV»**d  Up ^ h]«  offiee  atid  deft*** iyfo 4> 

Tofm  ffmybottt*~-a  taJl,  rved 

nnixx  nearing  sixty  yems  of  agy— hs$ 
rrevot  felt  more  entirely  every 

worldly  pa r t ieo Ufr , -up  to  the  moment' 
when.  to  1 1 1 thorough  • asfonifom'ent,  be 
found  himself  invaded  iri  the  holy  of 
hrdifeSy  *he  privacy  of  his  e^fofry  by 
& letter  from  the  great  CKut^ji^e.  * ‘ - ’*' 

Wnm  hadtiml  on 

The  letter.  which  enme  from  n vuitfU 
OKcv  fpvnvt  otfmtaihed  n newspaper  c|ip- 
pfog  *md  » statement.  The  clipping  ivivs 
rin  esaet  •reprixiuethui  'of  Warvs  ori^ritpfi 
ent  froFO  a San  Yratoiseo  paper— Wife 
^tnry  of  King  ICafek^u>.  The  nooon>p,;my- 
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• Tofoufe^Dy  a quarter  pf  a 

Ttei$v yfoi  Tfe&re  devoted  'yhvir  ffotvro  time 
and  energy  fo  a swing  rtf  haired  ih  the 
Kw-*  of  wvtr  - fellow  l>urr«^  a Wi ng?;  T<>u. 
have  spared  xi£»i;t her  jplfttife  nor  friend, 
neither  strong  nor  weak;  fir- idler  ymUig  nor 
old.  ,/iiw  than  nor  wotMfl.  You  Us  ip  sown 
a harv^t  .mfoh  no  foifo- dew*  to  i*eaj*~- 
i he  iletfMa lion  df  perh nps  a m i 1 1 jWti  foeu . 
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a man  wheat  ww&t  was  a frtddp  duiui- 
tin  is  v<f  yuOrselC  Hfe  rfctf|fcyj'Ttfe"  harvest 
P'fonsr  his  will — and  the  wfogljf’  of  it 
*/Vnk  him  ip  his  grrirfev  Your  harr^ty 
Ifjce  jsifci  was  ftearfefeti  nil  these  years, 
and  ofold  not  he  hi  id;  at  The 

hdnr  hnV  v-oTiie  wfoit,  m aU  iK 
nrop0^th>n«r%  $tim  )!V;n^-f  -<>'*'»  11  h»;  heaped 
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force,  d ay  after  day y as  the  tmioWr*  of- 
tliove  who  pray  inerea^  Your  harvest' 
will  t»a  laid  ripnn^ ^ ymir  fout  *'  : 

liieiined  to  attnbiifv  tl«»-  unsisned  h-m,  : 
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own  Indiana  branches,  repeated  the  threat 
of  the  prayer.  He  was  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  forget.  Irritated,  but  not  in 
the  least  afraid  or  smitten  by  his 
atrophied  conscience,  the  man  expected 
the  attention  to  cease  as  soon  as  some 
idiot  grew  weary.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
nettled.  The  things  had  come  from  dis- 
tances so  far  apart  that  no  one  man  could 
have  sent  them;  and  there  was  nothing 
at  which  he  could  level  the  forces  ordi- 
narily at  his  command. 

On  Sunday  morning  a long-distance 
telephone  call,  apparently  from  his  chief 
associate,  summoned  the  head  to  his 
private  den.  When  he  had  answered,  de- 
manding to  know  what  in  the  name  of 
business  was  wanted  at  such  a time  as 
this,  the  instrument  delivered  the  word: 

“At  noon  you’ll  feel  the  prayers,  and 
remember  Kalakaua.” 

That  was  all.  Graybold  heard  the  dis- 
tant receiver  replaced  on  its  hook,  and  his 
face  turned  a trifle  pale — perhaps  with 
nothing  more  than  anger. 

There  was  no  respite.  By  the  most  un- 
expected, impossible  routes  and  through 
the  least  suspected  channels  those  curt 
reminders  sought  him  out  and  harped  on 
the  threat  of  the  prayers. 

In  a time  comparatively  brief  the  thing 
became  intolerable.  Mixed  with  his  spe- 
cially private  correspondence,  defying  de- 
tection, and  cropping  out  where  it  seemed 
no  such  annoyance  could  intrude,  the  let- 
ters, telegrams,  cables,  and  telephone  mes- 
sages found  him  constantly,  sometimes 
twice  in  a day.  They  came  from  every- 
where, from  cities  and  hamlets  far  and 
near.  They  were  never  alike ; no  two 
were  duplicates,  and  none  was  ever  signed. 
They  reminded  him  constantly  of  the 
three  set  hours  of  the  day — the  hours  for 
the  prayers — and  the  fate  of  the  King 
who  had  succumbed. 

At  the  end  of  a week  Graybold’s  ex- 
asperation knew  no  bounds.  He  set  a 
machine  of  men  in  motion  to  ferret  out 
the  source  of  all  this  torment.  They 
failed.  He  ordered  his  confidential  secre- 
taries to  open  everything  that  came,  how- 
ever private,  to  spare  himself  contact  with 
the  messages.  This  could  not  entirely 
avail.  A hundred  former  employees  of 
the  combination  and  a hundred  more  of 
its  victims,  glad  to  sell  whatsoever  knowl- 
edge they  possessed,  or  devices  for  in- 


vading Graybold’s  privacy,  supplied  the 
means  whereby  the  messages  crept  past 
the  line  of  guards. 

Graybold  fled  from  his  place  at  last 
to  the  mountains.  For  two  whole  days 
no  messages  arrived;  then  three  ap- 
peared, one  on  a painted  sign  upon  the 
lawn.  The  following  Sunday  brought  a 
monster  box  of  flowers.  Inside  was  a set 
piece — a pillow  of  roses,  inevitable  at 
every  funeral — and  on  it,  in  violets,  ap- 
peared the  word  “ Kalakaua.” 

The  suggestiveness  of  the  thing,  in  its 
hint  of  burial,  was.  ghastly.  It  made 
Graybold  turn  from  every  flower  in  a 
dread.  His  desperation  grew.  It  was  out 
of  the  question  to  neglect  his  mail,  refuse 
a wire,  or  neglect  the  telephone.  Mighty 
affairs  of  business  were  ceaselessly  de- 
manding his  attention.  Knowledge  of  all 
his  vast  concerns  had  always  been  the 
keystone  of  his  arch.  There  were  some 
things  not  to  be  trusted  to  any  one  on 
earth — and  thereby  the  man  was  exposed. 

He  adopted  every  possible  expedient ; he 
managed  to  ward  off  letter  after  letter, 
warning  after  warning;  nevertheless  there 
were  many  that  arrived,  and  he  knew  that 
no  single  day  went  by  without  bringing 
much  that  his  secretary  saw  and  de- 
stroyed. To  know  that  the  warnings 
were  constantly  arriving,  even  though 
never  mentioned,  worked  the  spell  just 
as  certainly  as  if  he  saw  and  read  them 
all.  The  thing  was  beginning  to  be  ter- 
rible. It  constantly  invaded  his  thoughts. 
Strangely  enough,  this  man  of  power  who 
had  utilized  incredible  means  of  craft 
and  cunning  to  serve  his  ends,  still  wished 
for  the  high  esteem  and  regard  of  man- 
kind in  the  aggregate.  He  had  always 
contributed  to  charity,  and  liberally. 
Someway  he  felt  himself  more  than  mere- 
ly respectable ; he  felt  he  was  upright  and 
useful.  Having  purchased  all  things  else 
of  earth,  he  craved  the  good  opinion  of 
the  world. 

When  at  length  the  half-denied  con- 
viction possessed  his  mind  that  perhaps 
one  hundred  thousand  of  his  fellow  beings 
did  actually  so  despise  him  as  to  wish 
and  pray  for  his  death  three  times  a day, 
he  was  sickened  to  the  core  of  his  being. 
He  refused  to  entertain  the  thought.  It 
could  not  be  true.  Nevertheless  the  mes- 
sages, from  across  the  continent,  across 
the  county  line,  or  across  the  sea,  con- 
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tinued  to  keep  the  thought  alive,  and  his 
fear  grew  hour  by  hour. 

Eight  in  the  morning!  noon!  the  hour 
of  curfew! — these  periods  became  insup- 
portable. He  tried  to  sleep  past  them, 
to  eat  past  them,  to  work  past  them,  or 
to  play  past  them ; he  changed  the  clocks ; 
but  never  could  his  consciousness  be  de- 
ceived. He  tortured  himself.  The  thing 
was  becoming  automatic.  He  dwelt  upon 
it  morbidly,  and  the  day  when  a message 
crept  in  past  all  his  walls  announcing 
that  now  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand prayers  were  going  up,  a lesion  all 
but  started  in  his  brain. 

He  fled  again,  and  once  again,  to  no 
avail.  He  found  himself  obliged  to 
go  to  the  New  York  seat  of  empire. 
A dozen  obsequious  friends  and  em- 
ployees inquired  about  his  health.  He 
saw  by  their  faces  that  he  appeared 
already  doomed.  He  had  seen  it  himself 
in  his  mirror,  but  denied  it  stubbornly. 
Back  to  the  haunts  of  the  mountains 
he  returned — to  be  greeted  there  by  ques- 
tions as  to  his  health.  His  trusted 
friends,  unwittingly  made  agents  for  his 
torture,  and  never  informed  of  his  mal- 
ady, delivered  the  warning,  “ Remember 
Kalakaua,”  which  they  said  they  had  re- 
cently received  from  an  unknown  source. 
Some  of  them  wrote  it  in  their  letters. 

It  was  not  to  be  escaped.  The  man  was 
afraid  to  go  to  church — afraid  of  the 
words  “ Let  us  pray.”  He  hated  his  bed, 
for  his  mother  in  his  youth  had  taught 
him  the  children’s  prayer — now  a tortur- 
ing suggestion. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  month  the 
man  appeared  like  a furtive,  hunted 
creature.  His  face  had  assumed  a ghast- 
ly pallor;  he  was  suspicious  of  every- 
thing; his  nerves  were  on  edge;  he  was 
wretched  with  sleeplessness  and  fright. 
Admonished  constantly  that  he  would 
“ feel  ” the  wave  of  prayers,  his  system 
took  on  the  suggestion.  Three  times  a day 
he  “ felt”  the  force  of  wrath,  the  wish  for 
his  sickness  and  death,  come  forth  from 
the  Unknown  like  a tangible  chill  and 
drop  its  pall  upon  his  being.  No  place 
was  too  dark  for  this  to  penetrate;  no 
walls  could  shut  it  out. 

Baffled  in  his  efforts  to  run  the  torture 
down,  and  more  than  half  convinced  at 
last  that  these  thousands  did  despise  him 
and  wish  him  ill,  he  was  stricken  to  the 


very  centre  of  his  life.  He  knew  he 
could  never  survive  twelve  months  of 
this  hideously  haunting  thing.  The 
prayers  would  avail.  He  would  die. 

It  was  not  resignation  when  this  state 
of  mind  was  reached;  it  was  realization. 
No  criminal,  condemned  to  execution, 
and  guarded  by  the  death-watch  day  and 
night,  could  have  felt  a more  ghastly 
conviction  of  doom  than  Graybold  felt 
now.  There  was  nothing  to  which  he 
could  appeal  for  mercy.  The  thing 
in  this  impersonal  enormity,  comprised 
of  so  many  praying  units,  was  be- 
yond his  reach.  When  at  length  he  be- 
gan, in  some  fever  of  hope,  to  conjure 
back  the  names  of  men — rivals,  friends, 
townsmen,  associates,  even  relatives, 
whose  businesses  his  might  had  despoiled, 
whose  lives  he  had  wasted  on  his  march — 
when  at  last  he  began  to  try  in  a spasm 
of  self-interest  to  recall  these  men,  his 
conscience  was  feebly  pulsing  back  to 
being.  The  ostracism  from  his  fellow 
men  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  And 
day  by  day,  as  his  body  wasted,  his  con- 
science increased  its  clamor.  It  was  all 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  assuage  the 
mighty  waves  of  hate  that  he  finally  be- 
gan to  fling  out  his  gold  in  restitution, 
and  waited  for  the  sign  of  coveted  ap- 
proval. It  did  not  come. 

In  the  silent  privacy  of  his  chamber 
the  man  went  down  on  his  knees  in 
his  despair,  and  raising  his  two  clasped 
hands,  delivered  a singular  prayer.  It 
was  not  to  the  God  of  his  fathers,  but 
to  men,  to  the  thousands  of  men  whom 
he  felt  to  be  praying  for  his  death — a 
petition  for  brotherly  mercy,  if  not  for 
brotherly  love.  It  was  a shrill  “ Hail 
Caesar,”  spoken  in  his  awe.  He  had  come 
before  his  master,  Fear,  and  was  begging 
without  bravery  for  just  a sign  of  pardon. 

There  was  no  sign.  He  had  shown  no 
mercy  in  the  hour  of  building  his  throne 
of  gold  on  the  prostrate  forms  of  other 
men,  and  why  should  he  expect  it  now? 

In  a frantic  hope  to  stem  the  tide  of 
inimical  prayer  with  gold,  he  began  hur- 
riedly to  reimburse  the  men  he  knew  he 
had  ruined  in  the  past.  To  fifty,  a hun- 
dred, a thousand  persons,  including  rela- 
tives, he  sent  substantial  cheeks.  Where 
the  men  were  dead — crushed  untimely  into 
their  graves  by  the  weight  of  his  engines  of 
might — he  sent  the  money  to  their  widows 
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<>t  their  -ehildivn*  It  !,»e?>aine  a flight  of  family,  and  pity  ov^rwh^lrrjf'ij  him — pity 
Tiiat^y-piipen  It  ftuiter&i • in  u and  lose  and  a & bis; 

wingdrifc !k>ek  Hint  gauged  hi$ ..'past  '-in- ' efosfeasaa  to  al>  hi*  Xfellow  jfcuitj,  lie  eo old 
ujuiu^.  ' '.Mi I! .i;ma  were  draws  frbm  hi*  Pot  sptmk;  he  pjaeed  Uht  arm  about  Imr  ip 
Bv?f. three  titivVv  daily  the  tide  « tcfood  fff  Infinite  protMipa,  .' 

of  hie  ?#&$ciVnEe  retjcntetJ  unabated,  hi*  The  following  d^y  they  walked  together 
pwttnr  " and  doom  uiepr  closer  over  ihp  grPai  e *t  a m vvlnek . ad  j < d tied  the  if . 

td;Ki&  hfiiuft.  ToA  ii  cattie  ii  t ile  tiome  a wonderful  olri.  pl^^? 

too  late,  this  of  .one:  $w  ?auh  ^‘aad  rtjfa  owner  kindly  1^3^ 

ness  with  hi*  kind.  He  sept  the  money  use  it,  ffc^  -/.topping  here  ikav  for  a 
yvt  more  fast  and  redoubted  1m  prayers  few  duy* — hot  I ' drink  be*  going  to  dteT. 
to  fellow  mortals,  hut  .his-  heart  felt  the  'Ware  soared iy  heard  vhat  *fo>  war  i^«y* 
ahnrad  of  death  upon  it,/.  There?  were  ittgr  The/  luui  eomi*  to  a path,  imd  down 
hundreds  of  meii  did  hot  sft  Jte  end  was  nrt  k *ti$cfegh 

know— RTeji  intend  to  deatii  by  thy  huge,  man  wks  fitting'.  on  a l)eneh;  He  looked 
unreeardrog .Jatat'hino  — ami  these  paraded-  like  a wo r tv  old  i>^!  of  prey,  utterly 
Through  Inv^ \\<m%  thoughts  like  unlaid  homeless  at  h*L  f>  <ptU*  h\s  pallor  and 
glwts  from  yfioni  no.  respite  eould  be  emaciated  form.  Ware  knew  liim. 
asked.  He  wuht  never  repay  them-  urn  I:  was  G.rayhold— dyutg  for ; a,  hrotbor- 
er  s*  them,  Their  *e.ti  tepee  of  death  hood  with  mom 

womM  ctattn  him  soon— and  terror  was*  tel$h:te  she  saltiJ  <v  l T*d 

.his  hourly  companion.  rather  nut  disturb  him  just  ?ij.  present 

.; » He  doesnY  ill down  very  often  to  rest. 

It  w*s  -orly  in  the  autuimn  a hrighi.  Hr  seems  to  be  nfcHidJ* 
fcqfm  day  of  he^iifjv  wfaru  Ware  t^inh  f*  ‘^tytipK'dit 

Kpw- Yorkwards  in  K1V5  *rirc-iiit  Of/the  land,  whose '-b#f|;i&;  a jyra^- . 
and  hiTfei  fit  ,/iW  oh! ./{afm--.jtvjM,  > 

■wife  fie  had  aged  A wopJc  weut  by  in  GrayboldV  life 

in.  thesiy  past  fo>¥ months,  amT .Ids  tfitwi*  and  fatnighl  my  rctmnder  of  the  prayers. 
of  life  hud  fvrt>udened  He  was  rpdot,  .fat.  He  ooojd  sea  reefy  believe  it  was  trots 
beyuod  Ids  worn. . ' .$Vte  n*er  him  with  a A second  week  passed-*-- tfhd  then  lie 
new  itighr^,  » stran^  mustered  to  ;apeifk  to  li&  pri- 

ri*ynfcfWu  Iter  fcfhu^  hod  fold  tmthing^  vote  yeendary  / 

iShe  had  now*  f»>f  hi^  heart,  uy*  preetot^  * flow  many  of  th(^^Tbose  peoulmr 
To  be  laid  11a; 'dfrtteiS  have  ymji  hAd  to  Testroy  .of 

m>ws  oT;«  inirnrie  that  wai,  soon  to  he.  Up  faltered,  weukly,  a fvdiyt  spot-  of  eoter 
uiid  the  hfliua  brought  & lurHitf 3 f til  hhvrli  ' i\)  hist  ebook*.  fi  ?— HaUnghi  V»1 
' |s^;  writtti. ’ Uet  rtfah  chfcf’k*.  b that's  h*IL^  , \ \ ,,  t.  4 ' 

War*  yv*  tremeiidovedy  ^ Not  viie4v  .su.id  the.  .f.inui/  ^ I haven't 

Mfirar  i«>ue  forguttvn  SH'-jried  to  eome  to  ;fditn;d;so  r/tuph  uy  orje^ 
life  iin  Luxu io That  une  stup^duu.^  w^nud  ! Grayfjold  tinrn^k  w^irt  <wHtiy  to  his 
-Someth mg  tynt  a nee l i u his  so\d  an  rohnv  4md  weakly  eJoj^d  ife  door. 
fi’we  of  - life  ami  a lore  f^r  all  his  fellow  ^tagmrf  d forward,  sank  sm  hi>  kiU-es: 
tnort eH(  burn  fo stTugivle  u*ul  iu  fr^^dy — M Hie  si«te  of  the  bed,  Rmt  huried  his 
same  thing  that  stirrer!  into  'being  a new  faee  in  his-  arm.  ITo  Was  diaken  wif.li 
sti?oi4icfe:  'revepp^ice  for  Qnd  and  men.  / Tth  sofe  that  were  tint  t^v  l>e  restraitied, 
felt  • sofbMied,  exalted,,  reHnr*d.  YU'  Mt  His  prayers  to  his  fellow  be.ingy  had 
welded  at  a stroke  tp  the  gT^oili  hr.mian  teep  artswercAi 
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FEW  subjects  toucli  man  so  closely 
as  heredity,  yet  upon  few  is  wide- 
spread ignorance  more  prevalent. 
The  extreme  complexity  of  the  problems 
involved  and  the  absence  of  any  clear 
guide  to  the  method  of  attacking  them 
have  discou raged  scientific  men  from  de- 
voting their  energies  to  these  studies. 
Vet  the  knowledge  to  picture  clearly  the 
workings  of  heredity,  to  predict  the  out- 
come of  this  or  that  given  mating,  would 
give  to  man  such  powers  of  control  over 
the  living  world  as  only  a romancer  has 
ventured  to  dream  of.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  beginnings  of  that  knowl- 
edge already  exist,  and  that  the  great 
and  baffling  problem  of  heredity  has  sud- 
denly passed  from  the  speculative  to  the 
experimental  stage.  The  credit  of  it 
belongs  to  one  man.  More  than  forty 
years  ago  Gregor  Mendel,  an  Austrian 
monk,  showed  clearly  that  heredity  was 
no  mystery,  but  a natural  phenomenon 
open  to  attack  by  the  scientific  method 
of  observation  and  experiment. 

The  son  of  Silesian  peasants,  Mendel 
was  destined  for  the  Church,  and  early 
entered  the  Augustinian  monastery  of 
Briinn.  But  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  natural  science  for  a few  years 
at  Vienna,  and  became  much  interested 
in  the  problems  of  heredity.  With  the 
intuition  of  genius  he  saw  wherein  others 
had  failed,  and  in  his  cloister  garden  he 
carried  out  with  peas  that  series  of  ex- 
periments which  have  since  become  so 
famous  in  the  scientific  world.  His 
results  were  published  in  1865,  in  a brief 
paper  of  less  than  fifty  pages — a paper 
that  for  clearness  of  exposition  and  mag- 
nitude of  issue  can  be  compared  only 
with  William  Harvey’s  classic  treatise  on 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Yet  no  man  heeded  it,  for  all  were  in- 
tent on  other  things.  Mendel’s  paper 
remained  forgotten,  buried  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a local  natural  history  so- 
ciety. Only  with  the  dawn  of  the  present 
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century  was  it  unearthed,  and  men  of 
science  began  to  realize  the  greatness  of 
the  achievement.  Since  then  Mendel’s  re- 
sults have  been  confirmed  over  and  over 
again.  The  principles  which  he  enunci- 
ated have  been  shown  to  hold  good  alike 
for  animals  as  well  as  plants.  lTpon  the 
foundations  which  he  laid  men  have  be- 
gun steadily  to  build  up  that  aeeurate 
knowledge  of  heredity  which  in  course 
of  time  will  modify  profoundly  our  at- 
titude towards  living  things. 

In  what  does  the  revolutionary  nature 
of  these  doctrines  consist?  Let  us  take 
a simple  case.  Rose-comb  bantams  are 
of  two  kinds,  blacks  and  whites,  and 
pure  strains  of  either  kind  breed  true. 
Xow  cross  the  black  with  the  white.  In- 
stead of  being  of  an  intermediate  color, 
the  offspring  are  all  black  like  the  black 
parent.  For  this  reason  black  is  said 
to  be  dominant  to  white,  which  is  spoken 
of  as  recessive.  When  the  hybrid  blacks 
are  bred  together  they  produce  blacks  and 
whites  in  the  proportion  of  three  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The  whites 
so  formed  thenceforward  breed  true,  and 
throw  no  blacks,  in  spite  of  their  black 
ancestry.  The  blacks,  however,  are  of 
two  kinds — (1)  pure  dominants,  which 
give  only  blacks  when  mated  with  a 
white  bird,  and  (2)  impure  dominants, 
which  behave  like  the  original  hybrids 
when  mated  together,  giving  blacks  and 
whites  in  the  ratio  three  to  one.  More- 
over, such  birds  when  crossed  with  whites 
may  be  shown  experimentally  to  produce 
equal  numbers  of  blacks  and  whites. 

For  a group  of  facts  such  as  this 
Mendel  provided  a simple  explanation. 
The  formation  of  a new  individual,  as 
is  well  known,  is  the  result  of  the  union 
of  two  germ-cells,  of  which  one  is  pro- 
vided by  each  parent,  the  spermatozoon 
or  pollen  grain  by  the  male,  and  the 
ovum  or  egg-eell  by  the  female.  In  the 
case  of  the  rose-comb  bantams  we  are 
dealing  with  the  inheritance  of  two  al- 
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ternative  characters,  blackness  and  white- 
ness. The  central  idea  of  the  Mendel ian 
theory  is  that  any  given  gerin-cell  can 
contain  only  one  of  these  alternative 
characters.  Such  characters,  which  are 
transmitted  as  separate  units,  are  known 
as  unit-characters.  In  the  present  in- 
stance every  germ-cell  must  carry  either 
blackness  or  whiteness,  but  it  cannot 
carry  both.  When  a “ black  ” germ  meets 
another  “ black  99  germ  the  result  is  a 
pure  dominant  black  chicken,  which  it- 
self can  produce  only 
black  germs.  When 
a “ white  ” germ 
meets  a “ white  ” 
germ  a white  chick- 
en results  which  can 
give  rise  to  a white  ” 
germs  only.  And 
when  a “ black  ” 
germ  meets  a 
“ white  ” germ  the 
resulting  bird  is  in 
appearance  a black, 
because  blackness  is 
dominant  over  white- 
ness. But  when  such 
a bird  comes  to  form  germ-cells  the  black 
and  the  white  characters  separate  from 
one  another  and  pass  singly  into  the 
germ-cells.  Hence  a bird  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  union  of  a “ black  ” and 
a “ white  ” germ-cell  does  not  form 
6i  gray  ” germ-cells,  but  forms  equal 
numbers  of  “ black  ” and  of  “ white  ” 
germ-cells.  The  breeding  together  of 
the  hybrids  therefore  implies  the  com- 
ing together  of  two  sets  of  germ -cells, 
each  consisting  of  equal  numbers  of 
blacks  and  whites.  As  is  graphically 
shown  in  diagram  2,  this  can  lead  to  one 
result  only,  viz.,  the  production  of  a 
number  of  offspring,  of  which  one  quar- 
ter are  formed  of  the  union  of  two 
“ black  ” germ-cells,  one  quarter  by  union 
of  two  “ white  ” germ-cells,  and  two  quar- 
ters by  the  union  of  a black  and  a white. 
These  last,  like  the  original  hybrids,  will 
be  black  to  the  eye,  because  blackness 
is  dominant  to  whiteness  where  both  exist 
in  the  same  individual.  Consequently 
the  result  of  breeding  together  the  hy- 
brids is  the  production  of  blacks  and 
whites  in  the  ratio  three  to  one. 

Let  us  now  see  what  happens  when  the 
members  of  such  a family  are  bred  on 


for  a further  generation.  In  the  first 
place  the  whites  bred  together  breed  true, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
parents  and  most  of  their  brothers  and 
sisters  are  black.  They  can  never  give 
blacks,  because  the  black  character  has 
been  split  clean  out  of  the  germ-cells 
from  which  they  arose.  Of  the  blacks 
there  are  two  classes,  of  which  one  is 
twice  as  numerous  as  the  other.  These 
are  the  hybrid  blacks  formed  by  the 
union  of  a u white  ” and  a “ black  ” germ- 
cell, and  when  bred 
together  they  behave 
like  the  original  hy- 
brids in  that  a quar- 
ter of  their  offspring 
are  whites.  The 
other  class  of  blacks 
consists  of  those 
formed  by  the  union 
of  two  black  germ- 
cells.  These  breed  as 
true  to  blackness  as 
the  original  pure 
black  grandparent. 
It  is  here  that  the 
great  practical  im- 
portance of  Mendel  *8  discovery  lies. 
When  a cross  is  made  between  two  pure 
strains  which  differ  from  one  another  in 
respect  of  a single  pair  of  characters 
only,  the  second  generation  will  contain 
a definite  proportion  of  individuals  which 
breed  as  true  to  the  characters  they  ex- 
hibit as  did  the  original  parents.  The 
white  rose-combs  of  the  second  gener- 
ation, in  spite  of  their  black  ances- 
try, are  as  pure  and  uncontaminated 
by  blackness  as  the  original  white  par- 
ental strain. 

Such  is  Mendelian  inheritance  in  its 
simplest  form.  Recent  experimental 
work  has  shown  that  it  is  a phenomenon 
of  wide  if  not  of  universal  occurrence 
among  living  things.  During  the  past 
few  years  it  has  been  demonstrated  for 
such  varied  characters  as  structure,  size, 
shape,  color,  and  fertility  among  plants, 
as  well  as  for  numerous  characters  in 
animals.  To  mention  but  a few  exam- 
ples: tallness  is  dominant  to  dwarfness 
in  peas,  sweet  peas,  and  snapdragons; 
color  is  dominant  to  white,  and  purple  is 
dominant  to  red,  in  stocks  and  sweet 
peas;  palm  leaf  is  dominant  to  fern  leaf 
in  Primulas,  and  in  the  same  genus  double 
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flowers*  are  recessive  to  single;  in  Hyos- 
cvamus  the  biennial  flowering  habit  is 
dominant  to  the  annual;  in  the  sweet 
pea  sterility  of  the  pollen  is  recessive 
to  the  normal  fertile  state.  Among  ani- 
mals, the  long  Angora  hair  is  recessive 
to  short  hair  in  rabbits;  color  is  dominant 
to  albinism  in  rabbits,  rats,  and  mice; 
chestnut  is  recessive  to  bay  or  brown  in 
horses;  the  peculiar  waltzing  habit  of  the 
Japanese  mouse  is  recessive  to  the  nor- 
mal condition ; while  in  fowls,  which  have 
been  much  used  for  these  experiments, 
numerous  Mendelian  characters  have 
been  demonstrated  for  the  structure  and 
color  of  the  plumage,  the  form  of  the 
comb,  the  color  of 
the  skin,  and  many 
other  features. 

So  far  we  have 
only  dealt  with  cases 
in  which  the  indi- 
viduals crossed  differ 
in  but  a single  pair 
of  characters.  It 
more  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  origi- 
nal parents  differ  in 
many  characters, 
and  such  a cross  may 
often  appear  to  re- 
sult in  a hopeless 
tangle.  Neverthe- 
less, in  many  cases 
careful  scrutiny  will 
reveal  an  underlying 
simplicity  of  ar- 
rangement. Each 
pair  of  characters 
in  which  the  original 
parents  differed  is 
transmitted  accord- 
ing to  the  simple 
Mendelian  rule,  and 
is.  usually  transmit- 
ted independently 
of  any  other  pair. 

For  example,  color 
is  dominant  to 
white  in  the  flowers  of  the  pea.  And 
the  tall  habit  of  the  ordinary  garden 
pea  is  dominant  to  the  dwarf  habit 
of  peas  like  American  Wonder,  which 
average  about  eighteen  inches  only. 
Here,  then,  we  have  two  pairs  of  dif- 
ferentiating characters.  Let  us  suppose 
that  one  of  the  plants  to  be  crossed  is  a 


tall  with  white  flowers,  and  the  other  a 
dwarf  with  colored  flowers.  The  result- 
ing hybrids  must  be  tall,  and  must  also 
have  colored  flowers.  For  tallness  is 
dominant  to  dwarf  ness,  and  color  is  domi- 
nant to  white. 

The  offspring  of  such  hybrids  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mendelian  rule,  consist  of 
three  tails  to  each  dwarf ; and  at  the  same 
time  there  will  be  three  plants  with  col- 
ored flowers  to  every  plant  with  white 
ones.  Therefore,  this  generation  con- 
sists of  four  classes  of  plants,  viz.,  tall 
colored,  tall  white,  dwarf  colored,  and 
dwarf  white,  in  the  ratio  of  9:3:3:1. 
A combination  of  characters  has  been 


brought  about,  and  two  new  classes  of 
peas,  colored  tails  and  white  dwarfs, 
have  been  formed.  Moreover,  as  theory 
demands  and  experience  confirms,  a cer- 
tain definite  proportion  of  each  of  the 
four  classes  is  fixed  in  this  generation. 
By  picking  out  such  plants  the  two  new 
varieties  may  be  established  in  the  short 
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of  three  generauoo.,.  1}*-  g mat  hrWj^  and  1 Vo  lessor  Idflen  « »r^u  ii  i;«  * I 
importance  # >t*  1 1 .rckfjlM  may  hi*  wuHT  upon  M&fidHiH-n.  tine*,  fie 
tilly  be  dln-lnned  by  a short-  account  t)r  l*^h  ,)  fi.^rfhi.r  nil  the  #arict  k*s - h*  could 
•suhh*.  I'Xju-ri  -4  Mi  wheat,  now  Ttfdnk  hay:  hands  Mti,  * * 1 1 . i l>y  iiiim!-v«ii*  eiwsuig 

Parri wl  on  I « v ilfe  Agricultural  lirpard  >om-  hi>  wd  d».  fnuudat ioti’s:-  t$  -din  .-m- 
incut  <>1'  (uonbridge  t ' «d  w?%j \y,  ryte&tr!  p£  tiiG  vrtrhnn-  mm 

So  Jung  ago  iiv  ]S!Mi  the  XaUoii.nl  As-  Hinruen'i*?  duel  occur  in  wheat*  Sle 
sneiution  of  British  and  Irish  M filers  found  The  hcardle^  eliaraid.et'  to  l»e  domi- 
cal led  atj(  vition  t<?  the  inn  that  the  uunb  mod  in  hrardlc-Mje^,  rough  idiatf  cldmi- 
iiy  of  Kiiirlfely-  w) hads  had  den  renum  d,  Mum  to  smooth,  rod  grain  TO  while 
For  milling  purp.'se*  (ho  foreign  artede  mmo.  Peek  Mom  to  thin,  *?t<r«in  and 
with  its  -Strong  ghncuon*  grams  vvm  m nuv.  Kw.tdv  and  lait*  ripening  he- 
found  to  ho  greatly-  -superior,  and  Tlngli-ii  imv< d us  n MOideHan  pair  of  eharaorers, 
wheats  at  Sfyf.  fgxiijft tfiftiV.  ».'.  dhl  }u^r,v  a*?  dppose<I  to  poor 

while  Manitoba  hard,  was  M chine:  ;>5*  ci'oppT ug  • *;i V I V>f  £¥.$<«*  RtffeoX 
The  Nations)!  Ass-  K’iahnn  endeavored  tS  analysis  further  revealed  Men  deli  a u 
i j ) 1 ere+i-: agrdetifti i rfi i • ih  Wii?  te’f‘dit4V  in  two  dni raeders  of  ,sdeh  ims 

fjii'seni),  but  d‘oiH».d  that  they  .wore  nmro  .pofianee  ns  to  deserve  espechd  inen- 
ui  l' “•:>  I’e-uynod  to  (Ids  Vui^tt-idkidvry  lien.  We  Inu*  already  -seen  that  tfe.  pour 
jHtfttf  <>1‘  dme-m  ipVd  d«  sp;iir«  U of  com  nuitht.v  of  Kuelish  wheat  is  due  to  jmv- 
pet  mg  with  the  ^upvfior  quality  of  The  Arty  of  •glutedudiS''  ttiaffer-  '••  The.  ;$rijji?]  -.is 
foreign  wheat.  Indeed,  inrnt>  d'-r-htrod  tor»  -tnrelyv,  and  require*  the  adfni.xf \ir*e 
that  sridn  '0  die  Inghost  ({nnlity  e«»nM  of  n xfipi'siderahte  >rrn«.»nrit  etv  j»-.lnteuou^ 
not  WygrowirpnifUnblv  in  t?reat  Britain.  " sfrone  "7  foredgu  wheat  to  give  Hoov 
A r.  Uds  point  the  Associnvion  tor*k  a wise  wh»vl»  will  li/ike  lain  a presen udde; 'lt»nf, 
ejnl  fftr' Tfsifflinvl  tv ^ eonrogeoiis  stejn  They  ' Profe-sor  Bitfeu  ]>;Vs  Ik^u  uhle  (o  >)o*w 

that  the  highly  glntenou^  grain  is  fFum-' 
unlit  to  flu1  star.e.hy  one.  ‘With  this 

P ' — kuowledge  In-  lues  hern  able  in ' a?  few 

v«n:r>  P*  produce  a wheat,  eon thn ting  t!u: 
!n.7^e  dropping  ea parity  of  Kng|j<h  uhenc 
jt  vvnli  rin^  higii  gluten  content  of  a for- 

v ilnF  t’lfh  ttii^tJpyipo.Hstht/  anH 

: r :•'  fn^bnatuiu  of  all  ProtV'-sor  Ihiho*^  o» 

%nV'  ltu>  inheritance  of  «m 

• entirely  riiflert  nt  ehnrarrrr.  Th  nil  omie 

tivips  inosi serious  etieniy  of  the-  wheat 


‘Vr  iTyr  yy’ANTv 

Yif f n at  <?innf hv 

fef t#  C,A4fAf;irv 


>i‘  < id«‘ .]  provide  the-  funds  for  px^ery 
'mefda'l  res^mth  and  ru  Pdt mi  p!rdo->/.» 
Ritfep  vT  ;dlg:  <X>tnhridgP  ITuveMly 

Agnonherol  j'eparonenl  started  iii-  o" 
mti/lvahk o ~rv\n?  ; of  expert  HtOHl  S.  It  WM - 
i-i-i  .d.  'the  I'rine  of  t he  r«  dXeov.  n of 

\]>‘(ide;d  reaper,  Thanks  Ur  Prefer -r 
rertn‘;  ftnpi^t  a nop  * hi  vh u t 

psifiOT  wit-  • a'T"'onet'  r.vogni/ed  in  <'  ui;- 
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few  such  varieties  that  exist  are  in  other 
respects  poor  and  unprofitable  to  grow. 

Professor  Biffen  began  his  experiments 
by  crossing  a variety  peculiarly  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  yellow  rust  with  an  im- 
mune variety.  The  hybrids  produced 
were  all  severely  attacked  by  rust.  In 
the  following  year  such  seed  as  could  be 
collected  from  these  plants  was  sown.  The 
greater  number  of  the  resulting  plants 
were  much  rusted,  but  some  were  entire- 
ly free  from  the  disease,  though  growing 
up  in  the  closest  contact  with  their  rusty 
brethren.  It  was  found  on  counting  that 
the  immune  plants  formed  almost  exactly 
a quarter  of  the  total  number.  In  other 
words,  the  experiment  proved  suscepti- 
bility and  immunity  to  be  a pair  of 
Mendel ian  characters,  and  consequently 
within  the  control  of  the  breeder  to  com- 
bine with  other  characters  according  as 
he  pleased.  The  fact  that  resistance  to 
yellow  rust  is  a unit  character  exhibiting 
Mendelian  inheritance  makes  it  a simple 
matter  to  transfer  it  to  wheats  which  are 
in  every  way  desirable  except  for  their 
susceptibility  to  rust.  From  the  knowl- 
edge gained  through  his  experiments 
Professor  Biffen  has  been  able  to  build  up 
wheats  combining  the  large  yield  and 
excellent  straw  of  the  best  English  va- 
rieties with  the  strength  of  the  foreign 
grain,  and  at  the  same  time  quite  im- 
mune to  yellow  rust.  During  the  present 
year  several  acres  of  such  wheat  coming 
true  to  type  were  grown  on  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Experimental  Farm, 
and  when  the  quantity  is  sufficient  to  be 
put  upon  the  market  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  exerting  a considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  agricultural  outlook. 

Besides  the  work  on  wheat,  experi- 
ments have  been  undertaken  with  barley. 
As  with  the  wheats,  there  are  varieties 
of  barleys  with  glutenous  and  others  with 
highly  starchy  grains.  The  more  starch 
a barley  contains,  the  more  valuable  it  is 
for  malting  purposes.  Since  Professor 
Biffen  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  that 
with  barley,  as  with  wheat,  starchiness 
is  recessive  to  glutenous  quality,  it  should 
lx*  an  easy  matter  in  the  future  to  as- 
sociate the  starchy  character  with  other 
valuable  properties  in  barleys. 

Nor  is  the  work  at  Cambridge  confined 
to  plants.  A start  has  been  made  with 
the  object  of  investigating  the  inheritance 


of  horns  and  of  face  color  in  sheep,  and 
Professor  Wood  has  been  able  to  show' 
that  both  these  characters  are  inherited 
upon  Mendelian  lines.  In  this  way  he 
has  been  able  to  combine  the  hornless 
character  of  the  black-faced  Suffolk  with 


The  thick  stout  stems  constitute  a Mendelian  charac- 
ter that  can  be  transferred  to  weaker  grains 

the  white  face  of  the  horned  Dorset. 
Similarly,  Professor  Spillman  has  ad- 
duced evidence  to  show  that  the  polled 
character  in  cattle  is  dominant  to  the 
horned  state,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  dehorn  painlessly  any  breed  of  cattle 
where  this  is  thought  desirable. 

In  all  experiments  conducted  on  these 
lines  the  method  is  the  same.  The 
breeder  sets  to  work  on  his  living  mate- 
rial just  as  the  chemist  in  the  laboratory 
investigates  the  properties  of  an  un- 
familiar substance.  He  starts  by  anal- 
ysis. Appropriate  crossing  best  enables 
him  step  by  step  to  determine  the  unit 
characters  which  go  to  make  up  the  plant 
or  animal  upon  which  he  is  working. 
Once  these  characters  are  determined,  a 
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knowledge  of  i fir  He'tfifclifyi  principles  \\% ikV  a-  ||  w*  m,  ;«  e< »m p« hi  n«  i i *h u r itrtw* 
will  ' euahj-e  him  to . r-nmiHuc  ii:m&  U»-  Two  thing*  are*  tiM;*e$s:ir,y  t\>r  it>  ptWkm 
getfe  -t  according  Mi  h\$  h*  build  liotk  #ud  ' unless  both  are  present  the 

up  m,,i  At  a plant  or  vafiifii&l  the  flower;  will  In*  whin*.  Eifetll  of  the  whit*, 

pfeporik-*  which  he  (moulders  mn*t  in  fe  f)umni>  in  our  cross  eftn  tailed  one  el 
dmrnd.  • . No  long  mid  tedious  method  the  two  things  mmv^ary ' for  the  produe- 
ot  selection  is  Hvvssnry.  The  now.  va-  'Inn  of  tydbr,  atijj  each  nf  the  t.w<> 
xtefy : fa#?- Ixy^ujU  think*  b transmitted  • , 

or  four  year*.  But  the  prelim  in  ary  ]vr«»e-.  to  the  Aiondoliim  role.  Crossing  Imngy 
o.ss.  of  afiohsis  milispeusahle,  jmd  i<  k \ hike  two  tiling  together,  oral  Mraiglik 
here  that  the  -chief  diffia flitch  of  the  svork  w&y  the  color  appears. 

!ier  The  ,analy:d$k$:  a tdjepie&l  's'li/kfh^  eayo  of  the  ££$  tfw  ho 

substance  is*  ofiyn  a lengthy  ami  firekmie  paralleled  among  fowls,  where  a err**  he- 
business.'  Rut.  it  is*  ' smiplibity  itself  iu  tween  bortgin  stratum  of; 
auiipari^n  With  lie*  .analysis  of  the  prop-  whiles  results  in  rhe  production  of  folly 
eri  it's  of  the  1> v live*  thing.  There  is  ho  • • eidOrkd  lords  .opjvroximat ing  to  the  im- 
plant or  aniinal  of  lehieh  the  analysis  yet  lastral  h!aek-mL 

makes  any  pretence  to  wmpleteucss.  .A-  Again,  the*  cross  hriween  a black  and 
ihe  hm-der  pursne- jus  iimMigiitiou-  la*  an  album  rabbit  results  in  oembn  c ase- 

y.\ri  the  product  ion  of  animals* 

•"'•?■  ; .’  . "ill  it.  .1.'  I I II  II  Mt  .1 


(ha met » *rs-  mar  ! wS  a ss'oe i a - 
fed  together  in  a peculiar 
wny\  ■ Tx\  the  sweet  pea  the 
ijhodeti.  v?hargetet  if:  reees-. 
•k the  ohRfa4n(>fied 
elkd  stMUibrnh  and  red  b 
.tef  purple.  But 
•’  fafnHvW  whore 
huffy  reds  ai*»]  purnlp£  aj 
well  tf*  fbb  and  lumdeft 
shnubuM^  in-,  nr.  >h.  f m >» ifiiul 
rkav:»eir  f %ft  liever  found  dissoehuod  from 
thu  All  tbo  ;reds  havy  the a*m:t 

MUhdard,  Vyt  the  hooded  red  b not 
a:  r«hysie:d  iui)«e^sddHfy,  for  It  k well 
Udpwn  to  exiVv  dp  other  strains-^  THe. 
-nhh*<  \ i<  m{  on*- ut  .nU»ctm\  and  uiweb 
oxpcriuaoitai  work  will  have  to ' i>n dm^ 
lipfore  fi  k cinamd  up  Not  ttuhl  then 
shall  tyr  :ho.  nWih  to  realise  *its;  hearing 
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iijik  ' ra'i!  ;Ut  -k’A ) "-'ph* ‘ **1?^*^  • ‘ v!  U?  •■  tliv  »v»l5 v*  rwr  nt.  the  'h(tn.u:d-  Diir&t 

uir.<  U-i  a#Wli&V  :r  1 VUc  iuriW  ar<-  hpTiU'jl  Ul*cl  III*..  > V' 

faun  ttW  1:u i **r  ifa^i  i • .n  • y:v  •>  W <:i\  ri*'ht>  oomhmiw  tlw*  vAitr  .1 
tht  fA«r  >•■  t ’•>  {i  J ‘ »v  ■’ ..(  thv  Suffolk 
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tisviVi . ■ hsc^ahhlV , ,l;  t i^'fc>t>*tlRrtjV^ar 

js4^r*  •*"-*  y it 

-jUM>  a*T\“'.;?.,t’/1  ^r^An'fi  ,ft»/  O^SM  &K  M*.  .‘-eav-hatr  ev 
«;  ‘refer  iwv  U^>  tVr?  • hjM/e**  ‘ 1 

'..  «'*»'  tW'.‘  ' .: : ■'  ■ '■  * • ; 


•5  v pea.  >u>  r»».nnvti  jeulirs  arnl  rtv«rm.n  f*-nta& , i>sj»t-ot 
•Vila's  4iu4  uuiW»*v'  Every  iwhvifiUHl  feprittenUat  as, 
'U| ftrivtcAi  >hJ ~'$kt;  an  AlVay*  tide 

the  chi W rot:  ,f.  aflftitie*.!  {>.**>  ryx  ar<_-  ^«.ej , 0 while  th* 

. vvhhn  rttarneci  .to  oormaJ4  &$V, 


Another  iuterost  in#  human  .e&HO'is  that 
of eve-enlor,  All  eolered  eyes  have  pi&- 
nv  ul  ur  t h/-  Welc  of  the  iris.  In  add.iUnn 
to  ihi  * i hvK*  is:  fmjln.  it  t].T  soine 
brnwi}/ [rig'men £ on  thv  front  of 
The  uoUVf  of  hov%  (*p>&  Hplfttftr*  as  STM, 
hflfcCi,  hnnVn,  or  deep  brown,  apeorTiutf  »o 
the  amount  of  flip  ^i"H<nr-hrow;it  pigment. 
Where  it  in  i > j » - onii>r  of  the  ey es 

:li  blue,  irra v . or . violet*  It  has  been 
reueiplv  .shown  by  Air.  <\  <A  Hurst  thin 
rht  iv-Vm-ltiioi)  In  whieh  the  pigment  is 
proAenl  dpmimud  to  th^t  in  which  it 
is  absent..  Bl(U‘*v ehilrlrou  may  spring 

from  : f.r*»vvt;-eriv|  p*m*illsT  but  f]lt\  I mo)  * 
iigifi  wtiall  rrgurd  with  sorpri-f*  < [ »« 

brown-emi  oiiihl  sprung  [non  pa  iron  bs 
wiYnseoyo'S  were  Mue, 

The  hurt  dOury  iruiesim^iou  »?f  disease, 
t,;  ii,r  })}>>  WiO'd  jit  fe  whhst  >eose4  ii** 
for  U'ii'J  bsYu  a s.ubjoet  -of  ml'T'/U;  til 
rhe  phrovi.un  not!  meo  ,nr  bpy-imboe:  e. 

buW  far  the  Aftmdelhu'i  1:iwV  ur'- 
opi.-v.Mti  x r .i<  j h?  * Ahemh  theyo 

• vjsi  Hear  I ml  fi«  mhv  thof  vorfaijv  at?' 
M'prrnsii  coXiijitjon^,  «t(eh  ay  {»«nnye»ot.!tl 
«^oura*-f  "f  > n« * cm,  ah  ;t?>tf»Horia,  diiv-r 
f M -r. *:--  if: ..ipiilro'.,  ;Vim!  otli.O'rs,  • »ire  Of  - the 


mm;  “f  ‘impie  ,M*on|oli>Ui  mW  s I>» 
others  aura  in,  j^sdli  m cohir  ui*i) 

the  peeuliar  ki>owo  m .tifeOKy 

.pliilta  or  “ hh  i vUng/’  the  mhonuoov  W 
more  oompKv.  Tiny  fiiseue<-  fa  oihuosl 
(*.on fined  fo  tho  mule  ku.v,  though  irMon- 
udHcd  \h;ronuJe  the  miuffocuui  fhiii/jlos  fo 
‘heir  miih  <4!^ spring,  . • Neverrhr-I:^'  -rv- 
oeut  eypenme rim!  hroi*/)jmr  niHumt  omit 
omls  hoe  reveal*'.!  sifinlnr  peeniiorirh  - 
inherit ;me<e  ^tnl  ftieir  s0iu t i<ui  is  »M.  ho 
! ikyly  to  uffrrrd  the.  ht>v  to  l)io  j>r/)hlems 
rjfferrd  h.y  {hoHe  OjnriphV  sex  limitvii  dis- 
vuse..  And  (^rofeyso,.  Hiffeo's  clas>ie  ex- 
pnriiueats  with  whent.  rnst  have,  opourvl 
np  *V  fusf'i ii;i t i>ii>  tivehj  of  Otsearch  in  erne 
ueet iiuV  wi lh  (he  proUUnm  M immonity.. 
If  \v<*  wish  jo  Im i i It f up  o kur.Avli’d^e  of 
the  hore.iny  of  kutmirj  ijise;»su,  ihe  rneih 

Oil  nf  UJp  r:it.:  U e|e;ir.  \\%  iei!>!  hUve 

f-dll  and  aenriniie*  pedigrees,  and  for  their 
IHIerpretneiHl  sve  j^'ipiire  e are  fully  tie- 
’»  i fjt  • f experimon'H  in  the  1 er* Te>. 5 1 »i|4"  of 
f>hmt-  ;Um.I  mu ioeiU  Wifh  ifro-oie-e  v»j 
IvOHwhs’y:'  ;iv i ! • 0§0i  pfOvCf^  of  , jvferen 

« u,n  ft!-  eo-;.tr.s  Mooj  tfn>se  w-  havs  h } - 

?l0y,e  - Hn.w:  Atf  we  fnajy'oise  i p»>vss-r.s 
uuef  <vri  ivi't'n  dhv  Ail  on*  in  dneidt^ 
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Ballade  of  the  Dreamland  Rose 

BY  BRIAN  HOOKER 

^^HERE  the  waves  of  burning  cloud  are  rolled 
On  the  farther  shore  of  the  sunset  sea. 

In  a land  of  wonder  that  none  behold, 

There  blooms  a rose  on  the  Dreamland  Tree. 

It  grows  in  the  Garden  of  Mystery 
Where  the  River  of  Slumber  softly  flows. 

And  whenever  a dream  has  come  to  be, 

A petal  falls  from  the  Dreamland  Rose. 


In  the  heart  of  the  tree,  on  a branch  of  gold, 
A silvery  bird  sings  endlessly 
A mystic  song  that  is  ages  old, — 

A mournful  song  in  a minor  key, 

Full  of  the  glamour  of  faery. 

And  whenever  a dreamer’s  ears  unclose 
To  the  sound  of  that  distant  melody, 

A petal  falls  from  the  Dreamland  Rose. 


Dreams  and  visions  in  hosts  untold 
Throng  around  on  the  moonlit  lea: 

Dreams  of  age  that  are  calm  and  cold. 
Dreams  of  youth  that  are  fair  and  free, — 
Dark  with  a lone  heart’s  agony. 

Bright  with  a hope  that  no  one  knows — 

And  whenever  a dream  and  a dream  agree, 
A petal  falls  from  the  Dreamland  Rose. 

l’envoi 

Princess — you  gaze  in  a reverie 

Where  the  drowsy  firelight  redly  glows. 
Slowly  you  raise  your  eyes  to  me  . . . 

A petal  falls  from  the  Dreamland  Rose. 
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The  Achievement 

BY  FORREST  CRISSEY 


JUST  look  a’  that  boy,  Dave!”  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Thomas,  laying  one 
hand  on  her  husband’s  arm  and 
pointing  with  the  other  at  the  boy  sit- 
ting across  the  door  of  the  tool-house,  a 
pamphlet  spread  upon  his  knees  and  a 
stack  of  similar  ones  beside  him. 

“If  he  c’n  just  get  his  knees  as  high 
as  his  head  and  his  nose  in  one  o’  them 
catalogues,”  continued  Mrs.  Thomas,  “ he 
doesn’t  know  there’s  a wood-pile  on  earth 
— or  chores  either.  Della  says  they’re  all 
about  printing  - presses.  Sometimes  I 
wonder  if  it’s  a sign  he’s  goin’  t’  be 
a scholar.” 

“ I’d  like  t’  see  him  show  signs  of  doin' 
something,”  interrupted  the  husband. 

“ Yes,  I know,”  admitted  the  wife, 
“ but  he’s  only  a boy  yet — just  past 
’leven.  But  I can’t  for  the  life  of  me  see 
how  he  c’n  get  so  fired  up  over  that  kind 
of  truck,  Dave.  Why,  he  gets  cart  loads 
of  it.  Our  box  at  the  post-office  is  just 
stuffed  with  ’em  ’most  every  time  I get 
the  mail;  and  I guess  he  borrows  ’em 
from  nearly  every  boy  in  town.  He’s 
read  ’em  till  they’re  dog-eared.  Dell  says 
it’s  a regular  craze  with  the  boys,  an’  that 
they  all  have  t’  go  through  it  sooner  or 
later — leastways  all  that  have  any  natural 
smartness.  Blockheads,  she  says,  don’t 
care  about  printin’-presses,  of  course. 
He  just  sleeps  with  those  catalogues — I 
find  ’em  on  his  bed  ’most  every  momin’. 
T never,  as  a girl,  got  so  interested  in 
Lena  Rivers  or  Infelice  as  that  boy  is 
in  them  catalogues — not  in  my  silliest 
story-readin’  days.” 

“ Seems  t’  me,”  chuckled  her  husband, 
as  he  reached  for  the  oil  can  and  turned 
his  attention  to  the  hub  of  the  wheel 
plough,  “ that  I’ve  seen  you  studyin’  th’ 
catalogues  of  th’  Consolidated  Mail  Order 
Supply  House  consid’ble  now  an’  then.” 

“ Oh,  you !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thomas, 
smiling  good-naturedly  at  her  husband’s 
joke.  “ Of  course — but  that’s  different.” 
“Yes,”  returned  the  man,  “he’s  a boy. 


and  his  mind’s  on  printing-presses  instid 
of  on  kitchen  cabinets  an’  white  iron 
bedsteads  an’  fancy  jimcracks  for  th’ 
parlor.  But  I’ve  got  to  turn  that  corn 
lot  to-day.  Th’  ground  works  fine.  Looks 
as  if  I might  be  able  t’  get  the  biggest 
part  of  the  spring  work  out  of  the  way 
so’s  I c’n  sit  out  th’  Supervisors’  meetin’ 
with  a clear  conscience.  The  question 
of  a new  court-house  is  cornin’  up,  an’  th’ 
session  ’ll  likely  be  longer  than  common.” 

For  a moment  the  mother  stood  in  the 
big  door  of  the  barn,  her  eyes  dwelling 
curiously,  half  proudly,  on  the  absorbed 
face  of  the  boy. 

“ Wouldn’t  it  be  queer,”  she  murmured, 
“ if  he  should  take  to  such  things  and 
turn  out  a scholar!” 

As  she  followed  the  path  to  the  house 
her  skirts  brushed  the  pile  of  catalogues 
beside  the  boy,  but  he  did  not  look  up. 

“ I guess  th’  Empire’s  th’  best  for  th’ 
money,  after  all,”  she  heard  him  saying 
to  himself. 

“But  you  haven’t  got  th’  money,”  she 
quietly  remarked,  stopping  and  turning 
her  dark,  serious  eyes  upon  him.  He 
started  as  if  suddenly  awakened,  and 
testily  throwing  the  catalogue  to  the 
ground,  exclaimed: 

“ No!  Nor  hain’t  likely  t’  have,  neither. 
It  takes  a lot  t’  get  a good  printin’-press 
like  Stubb  Harney’s — an’  I don’t  want 
anything  less.  But  I c’d  make  a lot  o’ 
money  with  that  press.  Maybe  I c’n  get 
it,  somehow,  some  time!  It  seems  like 
I’ve  got  t’  have  it !” 

His  mother  was  about  to  make  the  pru- 
dent remark  that  the  Harneys  had  more 
money  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with, 
and  that  Willie  was  considered  a spoiled 
little  spendthrift;  but  the  boy  was  not  in 
a mood  for  a discussion  of  his  secret 
enterprise,  of  the  ambition  that  burned 
him  consumingly,  and  so  he  moved  on  to- 
wards the  wood-pile,  feeling  sure  that  his 
mother  would  not  interrupt  such  laudable 
activity,  even  with  wholesome  advice. 
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The  scraping  of  the  buck-saw  through 
the  wood  was  of  short  duration,  how- 
ever. His  back  began  to  tire,  and  he 
soon  straightened  up  to  rest,  looking 
long  and  dreamily  at  the  line  of  wil- 
lows along  the  lane,  lovely  in  the  ten- 
der green  of  their  new  foliage.  And  be- 
yond the  com  lot,  where  lines  of  black 
prairie  soil  were  squirming  back  behind 
the  sulky  plough,  was  the  vivid  carpet  of 
the  winter  wheat,  which  seemed  to  have 
sprung  up  overnight. 

Spring  had  come!  He  hadn’t  noticed 
it  before.  The  edge  was  gone  from  the 
breeze  that  came  softly  over  the  wild 
land  to  the  west,  and  in  a few  days  he 
could  go  barefooted — go  in  swimming, 
too;  and  perhaps  this  spring  his  father 
would  give  him  the  old  watering-trough 
— a big  log  hollowed  out — for  a boat.  He 
had  waited  almost  as  long  as  he  could 
remember  for  his  father  to  “ get  through  ” 
with  that  watering-trough  and  discard  it 
for  one  built  at  the  lumber  yard  with 
planks  and  rods. 

Anyhow,  spring  had  come  again,  and 
even  if  he  had  to  wait  and  work  and  wait 
a long  time — perhaps  until  he  was  al- 
most a man — before  he  had  enough  to 
send  away  for  the  printing-press,  it  was 
good  to  have  spring  here  again  and  feel 
the  strange  movings  which  its  return  al- 
ways stirred  within  him. 

Almost  without  his  volition  his  feet 
began  to  carry  him  fieldward.  He  idled 
across  the  pasture  and  stopped  under  the 
walnut  grove,  kicking  up  the  blackened 
shucks,  rotted  by  the  winter’s  snows,  and 
listening  with  strange  pleasure  to  the 
strident  squawkings  of  bluejays  teetering 
in  the  top  branch  of  a walnut.  Then 
he  scouted  along  the  stream,  through  its 
fringe  of  cottonwoods,  until  he  came  to 
the  road,  where  he  seated  himself  on  the 
shoulder  of  a stone  abutment  and  gazed 
into  the  waters  of  the  little  pool.  The 
suckers  would  soon  be  running,  and  he 
could  see  a lazy  red-horse  nosing  indo- 
lently along  the  bottom. 

Sitting  there,  he  looked  back  to  the  time 
when  he  had  first  thought  of  going  down 
the  stream  in  a boat.  It  seemed  a very 
long  while  ago,  and  his  sister  Della,  he 
remembered,  had  stood  with  him  on  the 
bridge,  holding  his  hand  as  they  both 
peered  over  the  .guard  rail.  Then  she  had 
taken  a crust  of  bread  from  their  dinner 


pail  and  crumbled  it  slowly  to  see  the 
fish  come  up  for  the  crumbs  as  they  struck 
the  water.  And  every  spring  since  he 
had  said  to  himself,  “ This  time  I will 
go  down  the  stream — ’way  down — and 
find  where  it  goes  to.” 

But  now  he  was  old  enough — plainly 
old  enough — and  he  would  go  right  now 
and  ask  his  father  if  he  could  have  the 
old  log  watering-trough  for  a boat. 

Just  as  he  was  making  his  way  through 
the  scraggy  hedge  into  the  corn  lot,  his 
eye  caught  the  flutter  of  a printed  page 
which  had  been  blown  against  the  wil- 
lows. Instantly  it  was  in  his  hand. 
The  subtle  thrall  of  the  spring  morning 
slipped  from  him,  and  again  he  was  the 
potential  craftsman,  the  spell  of  his  dear 
enterprise  shining  from  the  eager  eyes 
which  saw  in  the  vagrant,  wind-tossed 
auction  bill  not  the  dull  fact  that  Eli 
Towner,  of  Base  Line,  would  offer  at 
“ public  vendue  ” his  stock  of  household 
effects,  his  horses,  cattle,  and  farm  imple- 
ments, but  letters,  characters,  symbols  of 
the  printer’s  magic  art!  Even  the  white 
spaces  between  the  letters  and  the  lines 
had  their  language  for  his  understanding 
eye,  and  leaning  against  a shaggy  willow 
— his  finger  slowly  tracing  each  line  of 
print — he  abandoned  himself  to  the  fasci- 
nation of  mentally  “ setting  up  ” the 
handbill  from  the  type  case.  How  deft- 
ly his  fingers  moved  in  his  imaginary 
task,  and  how  deliciously  the  types 
clicked  down  into  their  places  in  his 
composing-stick ! 

But  as  he  mentally  put  the  last  period 
into  place  he  awoke  to  the  disillusioning 
realization  that  the  thing  of  his  desire 
was  still  as  remote  as  when  he  had  first 
looked  upon  Stubb  Harney’s  new  press 
as  its  stout  packing  was  stripped  away 
by  impatient  hands  and  it  stood  out  in 
all  its  bright,  enchanting  beauty  in  the 
chamber  of  Judge  Harney’s  stable.  His 
pain  was  now  that  of  one  who  had 
sorrowed  greatly,  found  a momentary 
distraction,  and  had  then  come  sud- 
denly back  to  his  familiar  grief  with 
fresh  shrinking  from  its  grim  and 
hateful  presence. 

What  if  spring  had  come  again  ? What 
if  he  might  at  last  have  the  watering- 
trough  for  a canoe  and  follow  the  beckon- 
ing, teasing  waters  of  the  stream  through 
a maze  of  enchanting  mysteries  ? What  of 
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anything?  His  heart’s  desire,  the  siren 
of  his  dreams,  the  magic  thing  of 
rhythmic,  humming  wheels  and  clicking 
ratchets  — which  received  into  its  jaws 
squares  of  paper  and  gave  out  words, 
thoughts — this  was  still  remote,  illusive, 
unattainable,  and  life  a dreary  game 
of  disappointment! 

With  unthinking  footsteps  he  crossed 
the  field  and  sat  down  upon  the  big  stone, 
dejected,  forlorn,  the  butt  of  fate.  The 
near  approach  of  his  father,  calling  sharp- 
ly to  the  team,  stirred  Gene  to  lift  his 
gloomy  eyes  from  the  excited  ant  that 
was  exploring  the  tiny  crevices  of  the 
boulder  to  the  approaching  ploughman, 
now  smoothly  the  thick  prairie  loam 
raised  itself  from  behind  the  revolving 
knives  and  wriggled  over  the  mould  boards 
like  great  black  worms!  And  how  good 
was  the  smell  of  the  freshly  turned  earth ! 

Suddenly  the  father  jerked  the  horses 
to  a halt,  glared  angrily  before  him, 
and  exclaimed: 

“ There’s  that  tarnation  old  stone  again ! 
Why  in  tunket  couldn’t  that  boulder  just 
as  well  have  planted  itself  somewhere  else 
than  in  my  best  ploughed  field?  I’ve 
been  ploughing  around  that  stone  for 
more’n  thirty  years,  an’  each  year  I 
forget  all  about  it  till  I come  t’  this  spot. 
Then  the  stone  seems  to  fairly  grin  at 
me  an’  say:  ( You’ve  got  t’  turn  out  for 
me.  I settled  on  this  land  first,  an’  I’ll 
be  here  long  after  you’re  gone!’  Gene, 
I’d  give  a ten-dollar  note  t’  come  home 
some  day  an’  find  that  stone  under  the 
horse-chestnut  in  the  front  yard.  That’s 
where  it  should  have  squatted  in  the 
first  place !” 

The  boy  leaped  from  the  stone  and  to 
the  side  of  the  plough  so  quickly  that  the 
horses  rattled  their  traces  in  alarm. 

“What’s  got  into  you.  Gene?”  ex- 
claimed the  father,  quickly  jerking  the 
reins. 

“ Will  yuh,  pa?”  he  asked,  in  a quiver- 
ing voice,  “ give  ten  dollars — t’  me — if 
I’ll  put  it  in  the  front  yard  ?” 

The  keen  eyes  of  the  man  searched  the 
face  of  the  boy  for  a moment,  and  then 
smilingly  shifted  to  the  big  stone.  A 
burst  of  laughter  suddenly  broke  from 
his  lips  and  his  body  swayed  convulsively. 
There  was  no  smile  on  the  set,  quivering 
lips  of  the  boy,  whose  eyes  regarded  his 
father’s  face — contorted  with  recurring 


6pasms  of  mirth — in  a dismayed  and  con- 
fused scrutiny. 

Tears  of  merriment  stood  in  the  man’s 
eyes,  and  he  clutched  his  aching  sides 
when  his  laughter  had  spent  itself,  and 
the  boy’s  eyes  dropped  to  the  wide  rim 
of  the  plough  wheel.  His  fingers  toyed 
nervously  with  the  gear  lever,  and  he 
swallowed  laboriously  before  the  words  in 
his  mind  would  voice  themselves.  His 
speech  was  thick  and  choky,  but  at  length 
it  came : 

“Well,  I heard  Doc  Wilbur  say  that 
Dave  Thomas’s  word  was  as  good  as 
his  bond.” 

In  the  silence  which  followed  this  as- 
sertion the  boy’s  grimy  fingers  poked 
furtively  along  the  flat  wheel-rim,  but 
his  face  was  still  downcast.  He  almost 
trembled  as  he  waited  to  learn  the  effect 
which  this  statement  with  its  implied 
challenge  would  bring  upon  his  head. 

“ He  did,  did  he  ?” — the  man’s  tone  had 
the  ring  of  pride,  of  decision.  The  boy 
looked  shyly  up. 

“ Well,  son,  I’ve  always  kept  my  word 
with  you,  haven’t  I?” 

The  boy  nodded  his  head. 

“But,  mind  you,”  continued  the  man, 
“ no  help  from  Buck  or  any  other  man — 
or  boy,  either.  And  no  team  in  this  deal !” 

Again  the  father’s  eyes  rested  on  the 
sullen,  defiant  face  of  the  big  stone,  and 
again  his  laugh  rang  out  on  the  soft  air. 
But  the  boy  was  already  at  the  lane  and 
leaping  towards  the  house  with  the  spring, 
the  elasticity,  which  hope,  purpose,  enter- 
prise, put  into  the  fickle,  whimsical  legs 
of  small  humans  on  the  childhood  side 
of  adolescence. 

That  evening  as  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  sat  on  the  door-step  they  saw  the  fig- 
ure of  the  lad  stealing  down  the  lane. 
Again  the  man  laughed  and  then  told  the 
incident  of  the  morning. 

“ My  ten’s  as  safe  as  a cat  under  a 
barn.  He  can’t  ever — ” 

“ I think  it’s  downright  mean  of  you, 
Dave,  to  put  the  boy  up  against  a hope- 
less job  like  that.  He  wants  that  ten 
dollars  worse’n  you  want  anything  on 
earth,  an’  I’m  most  afraid  he’ll  wear 
himself  out  an’  be  sick  trying  to  figure 
it  out — an’  maybe  strain  himself  or  get 
hurt  in  the  bargain.” 

“ Oh,  I guess  not,”  complacently  re- 
plied the  husband.  “ It  ’ll  give  him 
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somethin’  t ’ study  on — somethin’  practical 
that  ’ll  help  develop  his  mind  in  learning 
how  t’  do  things.  Besides,  I never  noticed 
him  growin’  thin  over  anything  exceptin’ 
too  many  green  apples.  He  ain’t  strained 
himself  or  dislocated  any  limbs  from 
violent  use  of  a buck-saw,  has  he?” 

" But  his  heart’s  awfully  in  this,”  re- 
turned the  mother.  " An’  terrible  big 
disappointments  aren’t  good  for  boys. 
Besides,  Gene’s  more  sensitive  than  some.” 

" I guess  he’ll  bear  up  under  the  blow, 
mother,”  continued  the  farmer,  and  then 
added : " Who’s  said  he  shouldn’t  have  a 
printin’-press  ? Fact  is,  I’ve  given  him  a 
possible  chance  to  earn  one.” 

" A chance  I”  retorted  Mrs.  Thomas. 

"I  said  a possible  chance,”  chuckled 
the  farmer. 

"Well,”  replied  she,  "he’s  awfully  set 
an’  determined,  and  he’ll  simply  eat  an’ 
sleep  with  that  stone  until  he  finds  it 
can’t  be  moved — if  he  sleeps  at  all !” 

The  next  morning  Buck,  the  hired  man, 
came  upon  the  boy  sitting  on  an  up- 
turned pail  in  the  wagon-shed,  his  fixed 
eyes  staring  at  the  wheel  cultivator. 

"’Scuse  me  I”  soberly  remarked  Buck. 
"Didn’t  mean  to  break  in  on  th’  cogita- 
tions of  a civil  engineer.  It’s  a great 
thing,  son,  t’  be  a civil  engineer.  Takes 
a mighty  smart  man  t’  trot  in  that  class. 
I seen  one  up  t’  Peory  onct,  an’  he  had 
freckles  just  like  your’n.  That  feller 
made  a river  turn  tail  an’  run  up-hill! 
But  say,  boy,  why  don’t  you  drill  a hole 
in  th’  stone,  put  in  a blast  of  powder,  an’ 
blow  it  up?  Then  you  could  carry  th’ 
pieces  in  a wheelbarrow  all  right.  Th’ 
ol’  man  told  me  th’  conditions  he  laid 
down,  an’  I didn’t  notice  anything  t’ 
forbid  that.” 

" You  lemme  alone,  won’t  yuh.  Buck  ? 
This  hain’t  no  foolin’;  it’s  serious.” 

" They’s  some  awful  big  turtles  down 
in  th’  creek,  son,”  returned  the  grinning 
hired  man  as  he  climbed  into  the  wagon, 
" an’  if  you  got  enough  of  ’em  harnessed 
up  they’d  more’n  move  that  old  rock 
all  right!” 

The  boy  watched  Buck  standing  in  the 
rattling,  bouncing  lumber-wagon  driving 
at  a keen  trot  across  the  uneven  ground 
of  the  field,  and  knew  that  all  the  tor- 
ments which  the  ingenious  mind  of  the 
hired  man  could  devise  would  be  his  por- 
tion until  the  incident  of  the  big  stone 


was  at  an  end.  The  suggestion  of  the 
blasting-powder  brought  a faint  smile 
to  the  boy’s  lips,  but  was  instantly  dis- 
missed as  " tricky.”  He  had  just  decided 
to  take  the  shovels  from  the  wheel  plough 
and  drag  it  out  to  the  stone  to  see  if 
he  could  not  contrive  a kind  of  swinging 
cradle  which  would  lift  the  boulder,  when 
his  sister  appeared  with  a sly  smile  on 
her  lips. 

" Got  it  figured  out  yet  ?”  she  asked. 

"Look  here,  Dell,”  he  flamed,  "if  you 
plague  me  the  way  Buck  does.  I’ll  get 
even! — an’  you  know  I can!  So  don’t 
start  in  bein’  mean.” 

" Oh,  don’t  get  smarty,”  she  retorted. 
Then  in  a different  tone  she  remarked: 
" Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  you  could  do  it ! 
I guess  that  ’d  take  pa  down  some.  I’ll 
help  you  all  I can.  Gene.” 

"Pa  didn’t  say  anything  that  ’d  pre- 
vent,” he  exclaimed,  eagerly.  "He  just 
said  no  team  or  man  or  boy.” 

Together  they  trundled  the  cultivator 
down  the  lane  and  into  the  corn  lot  un- 
til it  stood  beside  the  stone.  The  boy’s 
face  fell. 

" That  won’t  do,”  he  admitted,  sadly. 
" Th’  old  stone’s  s’  big  it  stands  higher’n 
the  cultivator  hubs.  But  they’s  one  good 
thing — it’s  on  a kind  of  hummock. 
That  ’ll  help  it  get  started  easier  when  I 
figger  out  a plan.” 

"Yes,”  answered  Della;  "but  the 
ground’s  ploughed,  and  that  ’ll  make  it 
hard  pulling.  Besides,  there’s  a rise  of 
ground  where  the  yard  begins.” 

" I know,”  he  admitted,  despondently. 

"I  guess  you  never  can  do  it,  Budd,” 
she  said,  almost  tenderly. 

" Yes,  I can,  too !”  he  retorted.  " I’ve 
got  to.  There  hain’t  any  two  ways  about 
that.  Somehow  that  stone’s  got  to  be 
moved.  But  I can  see  now  that  men 
who  do  big  things  like  that  get  ’em  all 
figgered  out  in  their  minds  first,  an’  don’t 
waste  time  and  strength  on  foolishness. 
I’ve  got  t’  think  it  out  first,  Dell.” 

A week  later,  as  Supervisor  Thomas 
was  starting  for  the  county-seat  in  his 
bright  new  buggy,  his  wife  said: 

" If  that  boy  don’t  turn  up  something 
before  long,  he’ll  go  distracted.  He  just 
roams  over  the  place  from  morning  to 
night  with  the  queerest  look  on  his  face — 
like  old  Tinker  Woodard,  that  went  loony 
back  in  Ohio.  Tinker  thought  he’d  built  a 
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contraption  that ’d  run  one  mill-wheel  aft- 
er another  with  the  same  fall  of  water. 
An’  he  died  improvin’  it.  Gene’s  got  so 
now  that  he  forgets  to  eat.  Haven’t 
missed  a cookey  from  the  jar  since  you 
started  him  in  on  this  crazy  business — 
an’  I’d  know  it  if  he  took  a single  one, 
for  I keep  count  on  ’em  just  t’  see.  His 
room’s  all  littered  up  with  scraps  of  paper 
with  queer  lines  on  ’em — kind  of  draw- 
in’s  like  geography  maps.” 

“ Huh !”  replied  the  father.  “ I guess 
he  won’t  go  into  a decline  over  it  right 
away.” 

The  dust  of  the  father’s  buggy  had 
hardly  cleared  away  from  the  road  when 
the  boy  looked  up  from  his  paper  and 
declared, 

“Ma,  I’m  goin’  t’  town,  and  maybe  I 
won’t  be  back  much  before  night.” 

“ What  are  you  goin’  for  ?”  she  asked. 

“ Oh,  just  t’  look  ’round,”  he  answered, 
vaguely. 

“Well,  you’ll  look  peaked  if  you  keep 
up  this  foolishness,”  she  retorted,  sharply. 
Then  she  disappeared  into  the  house  and 
brought  out  a package  of  cookies  wrapped 
in  a copy  of  the  Princeville  Clarion. 
“ Put  them  in  your  pocket  t’  nibble  on — 
an’  here’s  a dime.” 

He  grunted  symptoms  of  thanks  and 
started  cross-lots  in  the  direction  of  the 
village. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  as  Mrs. 
Thomas  was  on  her  knees  beside  the  front 
walk,  drawing  with  careful  fingers  the 
mulching  from  the  dark  waxen  fronds 
of  the  bleeding-heart  which  was  pushing 
up  its  lusty  crests  through  the  protecting 
litter,  she  heard  a quick  clatter  of  hoofs, 
and  saw  the  handsome  black  horse  of  the 
new  veterinary  leaping  and  snorting  un- 
der a rein  so  tight  that  the  driver  was 
pulling  himself  up  from  the  seat  of  his 
red  runabout.  As  Mrs.  Thomas  had  just 
seen  Dr.  Vinney  drive  past  in  the  other 
direction,  she  was  astonished.  But  the 
language  of  the  veterinary  as  he  began 
to  get  control  of  the  excited  animal  made 
her  pull  her  sunbonnet  down  over  her  face 
and  exclaim: 

“ Goodness  me ! I thought  Buck  could 
swear  awful  when  he  got  mad  at  a horse 
— but  he’s  just  nowhere !” 

When  the  veterinary  had  disappeared 
up  the  road,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  returning  to  town  by  the  longer  way 


of  the  Three  Bridges,  the  woman  pushed 
back  her  blue  “ shaker  ” and  looked  down 
the  road  towards  Princeville.  For  a mo- 
ment she  stood  transfixed,  her  dark  eyes 
bulging  and  her  small  mouth  partially 
open.  Her  astonishment  this  time  ex- 
ceeded speech,  and  she  made  no  exclama- 
tion. With  the  alert  erectness  with  which 
a horse  in  pasture  approaches  a sus- 
piciously fascinating  intruder,  Mrs. 
Thomas  moved  towards  the  horse-block 
without  removing  her  eyes  for  an  instant 
from  the  distant  object  of  her  gaze.  Oc- 
casionally she  paused  for  a moment,  then 
made  another  approach,  her  vision  never 
wavering  from  the  nearing  thing  in  the 
highway.  Mechanically  she  mounted  the 
block,  and  there  stood  like  a statue  on 
its  pedestal.  After  a few  moments  her 
lips  moved,  and  she  murmured: 

“ Bless  my  soul — but  what  a monstrous 
barrel!  An’  what  makes  it  go?  Can’t 
see  a sign  of  a man  behind  it!” 

Finally,  as  the  propelling  power  behind 
the  hogshead  came  into  view,  the  woman 
exclaimed : 

“ Gene  Thomas ! What  in  the  world — ” 

“Barrel  — hogshead,”  he  tersely  re- 
sponded. 

“ Don’t  you  know  you  most  scared  Dr. 
Vinney’s  horse  into  a runaway?” 

“Nope;  can’t  see  over  this.  It’s  ’n 
awful  job  to  roll  that  thing  clear  from 
town,  ma.” 

“ Sakes  alive,  child !”  she  responded. 
“Folks  along  the  road  ’ll  think  you’re 
crazy.” 

“ I ain’t,”  the  boy  answered,  with  the 
first  smile  she  had  seen  on  his  face  since 
the  moving  of  the  big  stone  had  been 
broached.  “ I’ve  just  got  an  idea.  You 
wait  an’  see.” 

Then  he  turned  in  at  the  gate  and 
started  the  huge  barrel  on  its  pilgrimage 
down  the  lane,  ne  persisted  until  it  stood 
beside  the  big  stone — the  goal  of  all  his 
thoughts  and  dreams.  There  he  sat  in 
absorbed  speculation,  working  out  the  de- 
tails of  the  morrow’s  activities  with  all 
the  excitement  that  the  greatest  of  engi- 
neers have  felt  in  giving  battle  with  their 
cunning  and  skill  to  obstacles  which  de- 
fied them  with  the  power  and  the  inso- 
lence of  sheer  material  resistance  and 
strength.  His  dust  - covered  face  was 
streaked  with  sweat,  and  his  lips  showed 
a border  of  pallor  which  did  not  escape 
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the  eye  of  his  mother  as  he  slouched 
wearily  into  his  chair  at  the  supper  table. 

“You  look  all  petered  out.  I do  wish 
you  wouldn’t  get  so  fired  up  about 
things.” 

“ I think,”  he  shyly  responded,  glancing 
at  his  sister,  who  was  motioning  him  to 
take  his  elbows  off  the  table,  “that  I’ve 
got  it.  But  I’ll  know  to-morrow.”  A lit- 
tle later,  in  a voice  somewhat  muffled  by 
the  larger  portion  of  a biscuit  in  his 
mouth,  he  asked,  “ Say,  Buck,  what  makes 
’em  use  pulleys  like  them  on  the  hay- 
fork gear  in  the  barn  ?” 

“ They  use  ’em  so  they  can  lift  more 
— an’  easier,  of  course,”  answered  the 
hired  man. 

After  supper  he  again  appealed  to  the 
hired  man. 

“ Show  me  just  how  that  pulley  business 
works,  won’t  you,  Buck?  Can  you  pull 
a lot  harder  with  one?” 

“You  bet  you  can!  Now  what’s  yer 
idee,  sonny?  Somethin’  about  that  big 
stone  ?” 

“ Yes.  Once  I seen  ’em  movin’  the  ell 
of  Widow  Graves’s  old  house  up  on  to 
the  street  for  a mil’nery  shop  for  Miss 
Carboy,  an’  they  used  a lot  of  ropes  and 
pulleys.  It  came  to  me  when  I looked 
at  the  mil’nery  shop  this  afternoon.  I 
thought  I might  use  the  pulleys  on  the 
hay-fork  gear  t’  move  th’  stone  with. 
But  out  back  of  Hudson’s  store  I got  my 
eye  on  that  big  hogshead.  Some  boys 
were  rollin’  it  back  and  forth  an’  it  had 
a keg  inside.  All  of  a sudden  it  came 
to  me  that  if  I could  only  get  the  big 
stone  into  that  hogshead  I could  roll  it 
all  right.  That  seemed  better  than  the 
pulley  business.” 

“ But  the  pulleys  on  the  hay-fork  ain’t 
th’  right  kind,”  said  Buck.  “You  want 
a reg’lar  mover’s  block  an’  tackle.  01’ 
man  Moseley’s  got  one.  Why  don’t  you 
go  over  an’  borrow  it?  Might  take  along 
a hatful  of  eggs,  just  to  help.  Then 
there’s  another  thing  I guess  you  hain’t 
thought  of.  That’s  how  you’re  goin’  to 
get  th’  stone  into  th’  barrel.” 

“ Yes,  I have,”  asserted  the  boy.  “ I’m 
goin’ t’  dig  a hole  so’s  I c’n  set  th’  hogs- 
head with  its  mouth  to  the  stone  and 
have  the  other  end  lower  a little.  Then 
I’m  goin’ t’  hitch  on  with  that  tackle  so’s 
it  ’ll  draw  the  stone  to  where  it  ’ll  slide 
into  th’  barrel’s  mouth.  If  I get  the 


stone  inside  of  that  thing  once.  I’ll  make 
it  roll  somehow.” 

His  half  - trembling  request  for  the 
tackle  was  good-naturedly  received  by 
“ the  moving-man,”  and  the  pulleys  and 
ropes  loaded  into  the  democrat  wagon. 
Once  it  was  inside  his  own  yard,  the  hired 
man  stopped  his  work  and  volunteered. 

“Now,  boy,  I’ll  rig  it  up  right  here 
and  show  how  it  works  and  how  easy 
you  can  pull  th’  side  right  off  a barn  f” 

“ I see ! I see  what  makes  it  pull  s’ 
strong,”  the  lad  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  its 
operation  was  demonstrated.  There  was 
a new  light  of  courage  in  his  eye  as  he 
took  a spade  on  one  shoulder  and  a shovel 
on  the  other  and  started  for  the  stone. 
Once  Buck  visited  the  scene  of  his  labors 
and  said, 

“ Oh,  gimme  that  shovel  for  a minute ; 
I’ll—” 

“ No,  you  won’t,”  declared  the  boy. 
“ Pa  said  I wasn’t  to  let  you  help.” 

“ All  right.  Better  put  a lot  of  hay  in 
the  bottom  end  of  that  thing,  so’s  if  the 
stone  should  slide  in  with  a bang  it  would- 
n’t knock  the  bottom  out.  But  I don’t 
much  believe  it  will!  There  ain’t  much 
danger  of  that.  You’ll  know  more  about 
movin’  big  stones  a little  later  than  you 
do  now.” 

Della  came  out  later  and  seated  herself 
on  the  big  stone,  silently  watching  him 
dig  and  humming  a gay  tune.  He  re- 
flected, as  he  leaned  on  his  shovel  to  ease 
his  back  for  a moment,  that  Dell  was  all 
right  when  she  didn’t  boss,  and  that  there 
was  something  in  the  way  she  watched 
him  that  said,  “I’m  going  to  stand  by 
him,  anyway.” 

This  wordless  emanation  of  comrade- 
ship, almost  of  confidence,  cheered  the 
boy,  who  shovelled  with  frenzied  eager- 
ness, and  he  felt  a glow  of  kindliness 
towards  the  sister,  two  years  older  than 
himself,  whose  airs  of  superiority,  espe- 
cially in  the  presence  of  “ comp’ny,”  often 
aroused  his  ire.  To-day  she  certainly  was 
not  “ stuck  up.” 

At  length  he  paused,  mopped  his  face 
with  the  forearm  of  his  sleeve,  and  sur- 
veyed the  shallow,  slanting  pit  he  had 
dug  with  critical  eye. 

“ Guess  that  ’ll  give  it  ’bout  the  right 
tilt,”  he  remarked,  judicially. 

Together  they  laboriously  carried  a 
few  old  planks  to  the  field  and  placed 
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them  in  the  bed  prepared  for  the  hogs- 
head, to  serve  as  skids  when  it  came  to 
rolling  the  huge  barrel,  with  its  precious 
burden,  out  of  the  depression  in  which 
it  snuggled  with  its  open  end  coaxingly 
ready  to  receive  the  big  stone. 

Then  the  tackle  was  rigged  to  the 
trunk  of  the  old  cottonwood  at  the  edge 
of  the  field,  the  long  “ draw  ” of  the  rope 
affording  a powerful  leverage. 

“ You  bring  that  old  horse-blanket  from 
the  barn  an9  some  pieces  of  stout  rope,” 
commanded  the  chief  engineer. 

“ What  you  going  to  do  with  ’em  V9 
inquired  the  sister. 

“ Make  a kind  of  sling  to  fit  ’round 
the  far  end  of  the  stone,  so’s  it  ’ll  draw 
the  stone  even  an’  easy  like.  I thought 
that  part  of  it  out  in  the  bed  last  night. 
Guess  I didn’t  sleep  very  much.  Men 
don’t  when  they’ve  got  big  things  on 
their  mind.” 

After  this  step  in  his  plans  had  been 
laboriously  completed  he  ran  to  the  barn, 
the  trinkets  in  his  pockets  jingling  as  he 
chugged  along  the  lane,  and  soon  re- 
turned, staggering  under  a forkful  of 
straw,  looking  like  a pair  of  unsteady 
thatched  legs. 

“ Now,  you  pack  this  in  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,”  he  ordered,  “ while  I bring 
s’more.” 

The  trough  of  the  barrel  was  also 
padded  with  straw,  and  the  upper  end 
wedged  securely  into  place  with  stones. 

“ It’s  goin’  to  be  an  awful  pull  t’  start 
th’  old  stone  goin’,  but  I’ve  dug  a little 
dirt  away  so’s  t’  make  it  pitch  forward 
a little.  We’d  better  eat  dinner  an’  get 
in  good  trim  before  we  try.  If  we  can’t 
budge  it  alone,  maybe  ma’ll  take  hold  th’ 
tackle  with  us  an’  help.  Pa  didn’t  say 
anything  about  her  not  helpin’.” 

During  the  noon  meal  he  was  silent, 
and  his  abstraction  was  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  nearly  eaten  the  bowl- 
ful of  brown  gravy,  when  his  mother 
exclaimed : 

“ Child  alive!  That’s  my  gravy!” 

“ Thought  it  was  soup,”  he  answered, 
and  grinned  sheepishly — but  was  soon 
lost  to  his  surroundings,  deep  in  specula- 
tions of  the  mighty  business  before  him. 
As  he  pushed  back  his  plate  he  asked, 

“ Ma,  want  t’  come  out  and  watch  me 
slip  th’  big  stone  into  th’  barrel  ?” 

“ What !”  she  replied.  “ I wouldn’t 


be  s’  sure  about  it.”  But  she  left  the 
dinner  dishes  standing  upon  the  table 
— an  eloquent  testimony  to  her  inter- 
est in  the  enterprise  — and  went  afield 
with  her  children. 

“ Come  on,  Dell,”  he  said,  solemnly, 
after  a careful  examination  of  every 
fastening  and  pulley,  “ let’s  give  her  a 
little  pull — kind  of  easy  at  first,  an’  see.” 

Together  they  grasped  the  rope,  and,  as 
it  lifted  from  the  ground  in  a taut  line, 
his  heart  seemed  almost  to  stop  its  beat- 
ing. The  mother  stood  by  the  big  stone 
while  the  sturdy  little  figures  of  the  boy 
and  girl  leaned  more  and  more  as  they 
strained  at  the  rope  like  fishermen  bring- 
ing in  a haul. 

“ It  moves !”  suddenly  the  mother  shout- 
ed, with  an  excitement  of  which  she 
was  unconscious.  This  was  answered 
by  a wild  yell  of  joy  from  the  boy. 
He  came  running  back  and  verified  with 
his  own  eyes  the  triumphant  fact  that 
the  great  boulder  had  made  an  inch 
or  two  of  progress. 

“ I’m  awful  ’fraid  it’s  goin’  to  wobble,” 
he  remarked.  u Ma,  if  you’ll  just  take 
hold  with  Dell,  I c’n  stand  back  there  ’n’ 
see  how  it’s  goin’ t’  act.” 

“ Ready?”  she  called  back,  after  they 
had  changed  places. 

“ Now — easy !”  he  answered — and  then 
waited  in  a consuming  suspense.  Would 
it  move?  Would  it  slide  safely  into  the 
gaping,  the  inviting  mouth  of  the  hogs- 
head? He  almost  prayed  aloud,  and  his 
eyes  were  themselves  bright  and  burning 
petitions  for  the  achievement  upon  which 
his  whole  life’s  happiness  seemed  to  hang. 
While  he  was  holding  his  breath  and  wait- 
ing as  the  ropes  grew  tighter  and  tighter, 
the  thought  came  to  him,  “ If  I fail,  I 
don’t  want  to  live!” 

Did  it  move,  the  great  stone?  or  did  it 
only  tremble?  The  boy  leaped  behind  it, 
braced  his  feet  in  the  soil,  and  pushed. 

It  did  move.  It  slipped  from  the  cush- 
ion of  earth  which  had  held  it,  the  granite 
king  of  the  com  lot  for  uncounted  years ! 

“Stiddy!  Stiddy!”  he  shouted.  For 
an  instant  it  seemed  that  the  rock,  with 
malicious  perversity,  was  going  to  dive 
straight  through  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 
But  it  only  rocked  a little,  and  then  slid 
softly  into  its  nest  of  straw. 

The  next  moment  Mrs.  Thomas  was 
standing  beside  him,  her  arm  partially 
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about  his  neck  and  her  apron  half  cover- 
ing his  face. 

“ Aw,  what's  th’  matter?  I ain’t  cry- 
in’!”  came  the  muffled  voice  from  under 
the  apron.  “ I’m  just  sweaty — an’ — an’ — ” 

He  wiggled  from  the  sympathetic  em- 
brace of  his  mother  without  finishing  the 
sentence,  and  roughly  declared, 

“ ’Tain’t  done  yet — by  a long  shot! — 
if  we  have  got  it  inside  the  barrel.” 

The  three  then  braced  against  the 
cylinder  and  succeeded  in  rocking  it,  but 
could  not  quite  roll  it  out  of  the  de- 
pression in  which  it  was  cradled. 

“ I got  it!”  suddenly  exclaimed  the  boy, 
racing  down  the  lane  to  the  tool-house, 
lie  returned  with  a hammer  and  a hand- 
ful of  heavy  spikes.  Into  the  far  side  of 
the  barrel,  close  to  the  ground,  he  drove 
the  spikes  until  they  were  embedded 
within  one  inch  of  the  surface.  These 
were  placed  on  either  side  of  the  bulge 
of  the  barrel.  The  end  of  the  pulling- 
rope  was  formed  into  a loop  and  this 
caught  over  the  protruding  heads  of 
the  spikes. 

“If  we  c’d  pull  that  old  stone  right 
out  by  th’  roots,”  commented  Gene,  “ I 
guess  we  c’n  manage  t’  make  this  ’ere 
barrel  roll  up-hill  a little!” 

Again  the  magic  ropes  were  drawn 
taut,  and  the  commander  of  the  enter- 
prise waited  with  trembling  intentness 
for  the?  next  turn  of  fate’s  wheel.  His 
dark  eyes  were  fiercely  bright,  and  he 
stood  watchful,  eager,  ready  to  leap  to 
an  emergency,  to  spend  his  whole  strength 
in  a frantic  tug,  to  give  the  word  of  com- 
mand at  the  instant  of  requirement. 
Slowly  the  huge  barrel  reared  itself  out 
of  the  depression,  and  the  great  rock 
olmckled  into  a new  position  with  a 
muffled  sound  that  was  music  to  the  boy. 

“ Who-o-p  !”  he  yelled.  “ She’s  up  on 
th’  level.  I ain’t  afraid  now.  But  I’ve 
got  t’  put  more  straw  in,  so’s  to  be  sure 
the  big  stone  won’t  smash  out  th’  sides.” 

After  the  straw  had  been  brought  and 
the  barrel  plentifully  stuffed,  three  pairs 
of  hands  were  placed  against,  its  side, 
and  finally  its  great  cylindrical  hulk 
yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  foot  by  foot 
it  was  tumbled  over  the  black  furrows 
to  the  end  of  the  lane.  Then  its  progress 
was  faster. 

They  paused  opposite  the  little  pond 
and  sat  down  on  the  fence  to  rest.  Not 
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a word  was  spoken.  The  achievement 
was  not  yet  complete,  and  even  Mrs. 
Thomas  felt  the  spell  of  acute  suspense 
under  which  the  captain  of  the  enterprise 
and  his  ginghamed  lieutenant  labored. 
Once  the  anxious  mother  was  moved  to 
remark  that  she  hoped  that  old  barrel 
wouldn’t  go  to  pieces;  but  she  checked 
herself  and  silently  picked  a few  clinging 
burs  from  her  skirt — ashamed  of  the  vio- 
lence with  which  her  hand  trembled  as 
she  did  so.  To  “get  all  worked  up  over 
nothing”  was  to  betray  an  undignified 
weakness  in  the  code  of  this  capable, 
reticent  woman. 

When  it  came  to  the  rise  of  ground 
near  the  house,  progress  was  more  dif- 
ficult— but  the  goal  was  nearer! — and  the 
pushing,  straining  trio  fought  the  way, 
inch  by  inch,  and  held  the  ground  gained 
by  keeping  the  blocking  tight  against  the 
barrel.  Then,  as  the  way  grew  still 
steeper,'  the  tackle  was  brought  from 
the  field,  more  spikes  driven  into  the 
barrel,  and  the  leverage  of  the  pulleys 
again  applied. 

At  last  the  barrel  stood  under  the 
horse-chestnut,  and  the  boy  proudly  asked : 

“ Ma,  d’ye  s’pose  pa’d  like  it  better  to 
stand  on  end?  I c’n  put  it  that  way,  if 
you  think  so.” 

“ Maybe  he  would,  Genie,”  she  an- 
swered. “ It  would  look  a little  more  like 
one  of  them  stones  your  pa  and  I saw 
down  Boston  way  on  our  wedding  trip — 
with  letters  on  ’em  telling  about  great 
things  that  happened  there.” 

Again  taking  another  tackle,  this  time 
about  its  end,  the  barrel  was  slowly  over- 
turned, and  at  last  stood  on  its  open  end. 

Feverishly  the  boy  brought  an  axe  and 
cut  one  hoop  after  another  until  the  hogs- 
head fell  apart. 

For  an  hour  Gene  lay  upon  his  back 
in  the  front  yard,  occasionally  rising  upon 
his  elbow  to  look  wistfully  down  the  road. 
Suddenly  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  ran  to  the 
kitchen  door,  and  shouted: 

“ He’s  cornin’,  ma,  he’s  cornin’.  You 
keep  back.  I’m  goin’  t’  hide  behind  th’ 
big  stone.” 

David  Thomas  was  looking  reflectively 
across  the  opposite  fields  as  he  drove  in 
front  of  the  house,  but  he  jerked  the  colts 
to  a halt  just  inside  the  gate  and  sat 
up  stiff  and  straight  in  his  new-varnished 
buggy,  staring  at  the  big  stone — the  hid- 
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den  boy  studying  his  father’s  astonish- 
ment with  eyes  alight  with  triumph. 

As  Gene  emerged  from  his  ambush  the 
father  asked, 

“Did  you  do  it,  son  — accordin’  t’ 
agreement  ?” 

“ Ask  ma,”  was  the  proud  answer. 

“Well,  I vum!”  muttered  the  Super- 
visor Thomas.  “ If  that  ain’t  gumption !” 

“ Yes,”  the  mother  later  confirmed,  “ he 
did  it  fair.  An’  you  couldn’t  guess  how 
if  he’d  agree  t’  forfeit  that  ten.” 

Instantly  the  familiar  black  wallet  was 
withdrawn  from  the  father’s  pocket,  and 
his  heavy  fingers  fumblingly  unwound 
the  encircling  strap  with  delicious,  tan- 
talizing delay. 

“ Here’s  th’  money,  son,”  he  remarked, 
a queer  sparkle  in  his  eye.  Then  he 
added,  “ I s’pose  you’ll  have  t’  make  a 
trip  t’  the  post-office  this  evenin’!” 

“ Now,  ma,”  eagerly  exclaimed  Gene, 
as  his  fingers  closed  upon  the  yellow  gold 
note,  “gimme  th’  rest  o’  my  money;” 
and  as  the  father  stood  listening  to  his 
wife’s  story  of  how  the  big  stone  had 
been  moved  they  watched  the  hurrying 
figure  of  the  boy  vanishing  into  “ the 
cross-lots  woods”  between  the  farm-house 
and  the  village. 

Nearly  a fortnight  later — after  an  in- 
finite period  of  blissful  suspense — there 
was  a family  gathering  in  Gene’s  chamber 
— a gathering  which  included  Buck,  the 
hired  man.  The  printing-press  was  en- 
throned on  a strong  dry-goods  box  and 
the  type  case  stood  beside  it.  The  ink 
had  been  spread  upon  the  revolving  disk 
by  a gummy  roller.  A great,  shining  hap- 


piness spoke  from  the  boy’s  dark  eyes  as 
he  said, 

“ Now,  ma,  you  hold  th’  light.” 

The  hands  which  held  the  kerosene 
lamp  above  the  type  case  trembled  slight* 
ly,  and  the  eyes  which  followed  his  fingers 
— dipping  now  into  this  tiny  pen  of  the 
case  and  now  into  that — were  touched 
with  mingled  pride  and  bewilderment. 
Finally  the  boy  exclaimed, 

“ It’s  all  set  up ; now  I’m  goin’ t’  make 
up  th’  form.” 

“Takes  a long  time,  don’t  it?”  com- 
mented Buck,  when  the  form  was  finally 
slipped  into  its  place  in  the  press. 

“ Oh,  I dun’no’ — ’1  won’t  when  I get 
used  to  it,”  responded  the  boy.  Ilis 
eager,  tingling  hand  was  on  the  wheel; 
it  turned;  the  jaws  of  the  press  closed 
together,  opened,  and  he  drew  forth  the 
square  of  paper.  After  one  proud  glance 
at  it  he  passed  it  to  his  father,  who  read : 

(sen  e Thomas 
lie  Moved  tliE 
Big  Stone. 

“ Don’t  you  spoil  that,”  exclaimed  Da 
vid  Thomas,  as  he  reluctantly  yielded  the 
yellow  slip  into  his  wife’s  hands.  “ I 
want  it — that  very  one — just  as  ’tis!” 

Then  he  drew  out  the  long  wallet  and 
carefully  extracted  a five-dollar  bill. 

“Here,  son,”  he  said,  “take  that! 
This  printin’s  worth  it.  I may  want  t’ 
look  at  that  some  time  when  you’ve  got 
to  be  an  editor.” 

And  as  Mrs.  Thomas  went  down  the 
stairs,  leaving  the  boy  alone  with  his 
treasure,  she  murmured, 

“My  Gene — t’  turn  out -a  scholar!” 
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One  Day’s  Adventures 

BY  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


NOW  had  come  a cold  wind  upon 
Damascus  — November  weather, 
blowing  from  the  Lebanon  hills, 
where,  by  all  travellers’  tales,  snow  had 
deeply  fallen.  It  was  raining  in  gusty 
showers  from  a low  gray  sky;  the  town 
was  drenched  and  splashed  and  shivering 
— the  canopies  leaking,  the  ragged  trees 
adrip,  the  streets  sluggish  rivers  of  mud. 
From  the  balcony  window  the  prospect 
was  mean  enough:  disheartened  dogs, 
droves  of  bespattered  donkeys,  camels 
treading  the  slippery  places  with  slow 
caution,  dripping  beggars,  wayfarers 
in  from  the  soggy  plains,  merchants  of 
the  town  with  faces  screwed,  scowling 
Bedouins,  dull  fellaheen  — every  man 
wrapped  tight  in  his  cloak,  of  fur,  sheep- 
skin, or  rags,  according  to  the  dealings 
of  fortune.  I observed  a mangy  dog 
venture  from  the  lee  of  the  wall,  stand 
three-footed  and  cowering  in  a pool  of 
mud,  and  return  presently  to  cuddle  with 
his  mates.  A drove  of  fat-tailed  sheep 
crossed  the  river  on  the  way  to  market, 
driven  by  three  distracted  children,  who 
must  gather  the  flock  from  an  unfortu- 
nate collision  of  a company  of  donkeys 
with  a string  of  wood-carrying  camels 
and  a saucy  old  man  on  the  back  of  a 
white  ass.  A sheikh  of  the  Bedouins 
came,  arrived  from  some  distant  place, 
having  entered  by  God’s  Gate,  now  riding 
proudly,  his  robe  and  Tcaffiyeh  fluttering 
in  the  wet  wind,  three  servants  respect- 
fully following,  all  armed  to  the  teeth, 
sword,  dagger,  and  long  gun:  an  alert 
and  travel-stained  cavalcade,  not  used  yet 
to  the  security  of  the  town. 

There  was  blown  then  a trumpet,  but 
in  no  spirited  way;  an  outrider  galloped 
past,  and  the  Vali  drove  by,  with  an 
escort  of  starved  and  listless  soldiery; 
brushed  up,  indeed,  for  this  service,  but 
still  somehow  not  differing  from  the 
ragged,  anremic  crew  who  go  utterly  im- 
poverished in  the  Sultan’s  service.  Some 
pious  Mohammedan,  favored  by  fortune, 


appeared  with  a long  stick,  a bag,  and 
a man  servant;  he  would  feed  the  dogs, 
I knew,  in  fulfilment  of  a vow,  and  I 
surmised,  I recall,  that  his  son’s  life  had 
been  saved,  since  I could  conceive  no 
other  thankfulness  sufficient  to  move  a 
Mohammedan  of  Damascus  to  the  deed, 
the  day  being  wet  and  cold.  lie  ex- 
changed with  his  servant  the  stick  for 
the  bag.  “ Whish ! whish ! whish !”  they 
called.  The  dogs  charged — a famished, 
snapping  swarm — and  must  be  beaten  to 
their  distance. 

I despatched  Taufik  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  man’s  gratitude. 

“ This  man,”  he  reported,  returning, 
“ has  but  now  sold  his  beast  to  advantage 
in  the  ass-market.” 

There  was  a tap  at  the  door — a diffi- 
dent tapping,  insinuating  and  apologetic, 
almost  subservient,  but  escaping  that.  It 
was  the  hand  of  the  Interpreter — a gray 
little  philosopher,  of  the  cultured  Chris- 
tian class,  accomplished,  clever,  and 
kindly,  and  of  an  amazingly  impeccable 
politeness — who  approached  the  balcony 
window  with  many  low  bows  and  compli- 
mentary speeches.  It  was  with  difficulty, 
indeed,  that  I had  persuaded  him  to  serve 
me.  “ I observe,”  said  he,  “ that  you  are 
interested  in  this  Mohammedan’s  piety, 
which  is  not,  however,  as  interesting  as 
the  dogs.  It  is  a curious  thing  about  the 
dogs  of  Damascus  that  each  must  dwell 
in  the  quarter  of  his  birth;  but  yet,  as 
I have  many  times  observed,  a dog  may 
wander  from  his  place,  going  in  peace, 
if  he  may  accomplish  an  arrangement 
with  the  neighboring  packs,  and  will  but 
proceed  amicably  and  under  escort  from 
frontier  to  frontier.  It  is  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  wild  Bedouins  travel 
the  desert.  The  Mohammedan,”  he  pro- 
ceeded, “has  sold  his  beast?  Very  well, 
then:  I understand.  This  good  man  has 
robbed  the  purchaser  in  much  more  than 
he  had  hoped,  and  will  now  not  only 
pacify  the  Recording  Angel,  but  cultivate 
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the  favor  of  Heaven,  by  returning  to  the 
Almighty  some  part  of  the  profit  of  his 
deceit.  To-night  he  will  sleep  with  a 
lighter  conscience  and  a heavier  purse; 
and  to-morrow  he  will  rise  refreshed, 
sustained  by  his  religion,  to  seek  an- 
other victim.” 

I had  elsewhere  heard  something  of 
this  same  practice. 

“Come!”  said  the  Interpreter,  as  the 
pious  Mohammedan  trader  departed;  “we 
will  visit  the  poet.” 

I would  not  call  upon  the  poet. 

“But,”  he  protested,  “he  is  wise  and 
learned,  the  greatest  poet  in  all  Syria, 
and — a — rich — man !” 

Thereupon  we  set  out  for  the  home  of 
the  poet.  . . . 

As  we  walked,  the  Interpreter  told  me 
something  of  interest  concerning  a great 
traveller — that  one  considerable  traveller 
of  the  great  Arabian  Desert  of  whose 
account  good  words  are  spoken  in 
Damascus.  It  seems  that  he  was  taught 
Arabic  by  the  Interpreter,  living  one  year 
with  him,  not  only  learning  the  language, 
but  teaching  his  stomach  to  endure,  for 
many  days  upon  dates,  for  example,  or 
go  hungry,  and  his  whole  body  to  go 
thirsty.  “You  do  not  believe  in  Christ, 
dear  friend,  nor  yet  in  the  Prophet,”  said 
the  Interpreter;  “what,  then,  is  your 
religion  ?”  “ I am  an  infidel,”  was  the 

answer;  “there  is  no  God  in  whom  I 
believe.”  “ Is  an  infidel  of  this  char- 
acter!” exclaimed  the  Interpreter.  “An 
infidel,”  was  the  reply,  “ is  a man  who 
believes  in  no  God,  neither  cares  for  the 
wrath  nor  mercy  of  any.”  But  now, 
curiously,  when  this  man  was  ready  to 
depart  upon  his  journey,  he  came  to  the 
Interpreter,  with  a ring  upon  his  hand, 
his  seal,  as  men  who  go  into  the  desert 
should  have.  “ What !”  cried  the  Inter- 
preter, in  amazement,  when  he  had  read 
the  inscription;  “you  call  yourself  1 Kha- 
lil,19 which  is  ‘A  friend’?  It  is  a Chris- 
tian name,  and  will  instantly  declare  you 
a Nasrany,  to  your  imminent  peril  in 
these  far  places.  As  you  are  an  infi- 
del, believing  in  no  God,  why  not  take 
a Mohammedan  name,  Mohammed,  Ah- 
med, or  Mustafa,  and  in  this  way  ease 
your  path?” 

“ This,”  the  traveller  answered,  “ I 
will  not  do.” 


“ Why  not  ?”  the  Interpreter  insisted. 
“ You  are  an  infidel,  believing  in  no  God, 
and  should  have  no  compunction.” 

“ Because,”  replied  the  traveller. 

“ It  is  no  answer,”  said  the  Interpreter. 

“ I will  not  do  this  thing,”  the  trav- 
eller declared,  “ because  of  the  God  of 
my  fathers.  I was  born  as  I am  born, 
of  Christian  parents,  in  a Christian  land, 
a land  of  brotherly  kindness  and  benef- 
icent law  because  of  Christianity;  and 
I will  journey  as  a Christian,  or  die 
a martyr.” 

In  the  wild  desert,  where  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  death  some  man 
might  have  won  merit,  the  Bedouins 
often  said  to  this  traveller,  “ Say  but 
this,  c There  is  but  one  God,  and  Moham- 
med is  Ilis  Prophet/  and  your  life  will 
be  spared.”  The  traveller  would  not; 
but  after  three  years,  nevertheless,  he 
emerged.  I do  not  know  whether  he  is 
an  infidel  now  or  not.  At  any  rate,  he 
is  no  Mohammedan.  . . . 

We  had  come  now,  by  a way  most 
devious  and  dirty,  to  the  home  of  the 
poet : a great,  pretentious  place,  no 
doubt,  but  situate  in  a wretched  quarter, 
and,  except  for  a gorgeously  clad  porter 
at  the  little  gate,  and  a long  blank  wall 
broken  too  severely  by  the  latticed  win- 
dows of  the  harem,  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  its  meaner  neighbors. 

“ Here,”  I complained,  “ is  an  in- 
trusion.” 

“It  is  not  so,”  replied  the  Interpreter, 
earnestly.  “No  personage  of  Damascus 
would  deny  a stranger  of  station.  You 
must  seek  his  dhvan.  It  is  the  custom. 
There  is  no  other  way.  Would  you  have 
him  call  upon  you?” 

“ The  adventure  is  yours,”  I assented. 

I recall  a spacious  entry — heavy  stone 
arches  overhead,  a mosaic  floor,  new 
washed — and  a black  man  in  white  linen, 
scarred  in  the  cheeks,  like  a slave  come  to 
Damascus  from  the  Soudan  by  way  of 
the  desert  tents.  There  was  a miniature 
garden,  a high-walled  courtyard,  with 
close-cropped  hedges  and  mollycoddled 
flowers;  this  was  an  agreeable  glimpse, 
high  colored  and  wet  with  rain  — a 
fresh,  sweet-smelling  patch,  fallen  upon 
from  the  evil-odored  street.  Happily, 
as  it  seemed  to  me  — but  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  Interpreter  — the  poet 
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came  upon  a curious  sight:  an  old  man 
at  his  bath,  taken  in  the  open  street; 
he  was  saving  his  modesty  as  best  he 
could,  to  be  sure,  but  was  not  abashed, 
nor  did  his  strange  employment  create 
so  much  as  a flutter  of  discomposure  on 
the  thoroughfare.  Having  turned  into 
the  silk-bazar,  the  Interpreter  stopped 
to  gossip  with  a merchant  of  embroid- 
eries, a sleek  fellow,  of  pious  inclination ; 
but  the  piety  of  this  man  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  devotion  of  his  neigh- 
bor and  competitor.  He  was  a cadaverous 
object — a rusty,  frayed  old  fellow  with 
a long  white  beard  and  deep-sunken  eyes 
— now  squatting  in  his  stall,  quite  de- 
tached from  the  affairs  of  the  market, 
being  occupied  with  a great  book,  over 
which  he  bent,  swaying  and  muttering. 
A small  apprentice,  who  had  approached 
with  cheery  swagger,  paused  at  the  stall 
and  extended  his  hand,  which  the  pious 
old  gentleman  abstractedly  tapped  three 
times,  not  losing  a single  syllable  of 
his  prayer,  however,  in  the  operation. 
Blessed  in  this  wise,  the  lad  went  on  his 
way,  and  was  succeeded  by  another,  and 
a third,  and  a diseased  beggar,  all  of 
whom,  in  the  space  of  three  minutes,  were 
tapped  into  an  accession  of  piety,  and 
went  about  their  business,  much  benefited. 

“ He  is  a Mohammedan  famed  for  his 
devotion,”  the  Interpreter  explained,  as* 
we  walked  away,  “ and  his  blessing  is 
much  sought.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
touch  of  his  finger  will  work  cures,  and 
that  as  a writer  of  charms  against  evil 
he  is  not  equalled  in  the  city.  For  many 
years  he  has  sat  in  that  same  stall,  prac- 
tising prayer  and  reading.  He  is  a holy 
man,  withdrawn  from  the  world,  and  will 
doubtless  have  a holy  tomb  when  he 
dies,  where  the  pious  may  pray.” 

“ It  seems,”  said  I,  “ that  he  will  hard- 
ly thrive  in  the  silk  business.” 

The  Interpreter  laughed. 

“ The  devout,”  I ventured,  “ are  sel- 
dom thrifty.” 

“ The  recipients  of  his  blessing,”  the 
Interpreter  explained,  softly,  “are  permit- 
ted to  leave  coins  convenient  to  his  hand.” 

From  the  bazar  we  passed  into  a wind- 
ing street,  very  narrow,  with  grim  old 
houses  on  either  side,  sometimes  falling 
together  at  the  eaves  or  frankly  bulged 
overhead:  so  that  on  this  dull  day  the 
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way  was  dark  and  ghostly.  In  an  aper- 
ture from  the  street  was  an  unkempt 
tomb ; the  branches  of  an  ill-thriving 
bush  protruded  through  the  bars  of  a 
grating,  and  were  cluttered  with  many 
high  - colored  shreds  of  cloth,  knotted 
tightly.  “ Here,”  said  the  Interpreter, 
“ is  the  grave  of  some  holy  man  of  the 
city,  whose  name  is  doubtless  forgotten, 
but  whose  piety  lives  in  tradition,  into 
which  has  entered,  too,  the  protecting 
virtue  of  his  tomb.  The  poor  shreds  upon 
this  holy  bush  are  the  evidences  of  the 
vows  and  prayers  of  passers-by — of  many 
travellers,  perhaps  (for  we  have  come 
near  a gate  of  the  city),  who  have  turned 
aside  to  this  shrine  to  register  their 
thankfulness.  Indeed,  the  people  are  de- 
vout and  most  simple,  accepting  the 
reputations  of  these  loudly  pious  folk 
without  questioning,  as  the  hermits  and 
holy  men  of  medieval  times  were  accept- 
ed, upon  their  own  statement  of  their 
virtues;  and  they  are  in  consequence 
often  misled. 

“ There  was  once,”  he  continued,  “ a 
young  man,  riding  on  a white  ass,  whose 
beast  fell  exhausted  on  a main-travelled 
road,  and  there  instantly  expired.  1 1 
will  bury  this  unfaithful  ass/  thought  he, 
‘ lest  I get  no  sympathy  from  passing 
travellers,  who  will  suppose  that  I have 
ridden  him  cruelly/  No  sooner  had  he 
accomplished  this  than  a benevolent  man 
appeared  and  demanded  to  know  the  oc- 
casion of  his  grief.  1 My  uncle/  replied 
the  youth,  i an  aged  and  most  reverend 
man,  being  upon  a pious  pilgrimage  be- 
yond his  strength,  has  here  died  by  the 
wayside,  and  I have  buried  him/ 

“ i It  is  meet/  said  the  benevolent  trav- 
eller, i that  a man  of  these  holy  accom- 
plishments should  have  a tomb  in  keep- 
ing with  his  piety,  and  I will  contribute 
my  purse  to  this  worthy  end/ 

“ The  traveller  rode  off  upon  his  jour- 
ney, informing  all  whom  he  met  of  the 
lamentable  decease  of  this  most  holy 
pilgrim,  and  so  fast  and  affectingly  did 
the  tale  grow,  so  far  did  it  spread,  so 
rich  were  the  gifts  it  elicited,  that  the 
youth  was  presently  established  in  a 
splendid  tomb  over  the  grave  of  the 
humble  white  ass,  where  he  began  to  grow 
stout  and  wealthy,  thereby  exciting  the 
envy  of  a rival,  who  resided  in  the  tomb 
of  his  grandfather,  near  by. 
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We  descended  the  steps  to  the  short 
bazar  of  the  booksellers,  beyond  which, 
through  the  little  gate,  some  glimpse  was 
had  of  the  great  courtyard  of  the  mosque, 
the  marble  tiles  glistening  in  the  rain 
and  light  of  the  open  sky.  “ Surely,” 
said  I,  “ the  man  will  show  us  the  books 
to-day.”  The  Interpreter  was  troubled. 
“ No,”  he  answered ; “ he  will  not.  It  is 
not  his  intention.  Last  week  I spoke 
to  him,  and  on  Monday,  and  on  Thurs- 
day; and  he  promised,  but  would  not,  as 
you  know.  He  is  rich,  a lover  of  books, 
but  an  ignorant  man,  a most  pious  Mo- 
hammedan, a hater  of  Christians  and 
exertion.”  The  bookseller  was  now  very 
old — gray-bearded,  scrawny-necked,  pal- 
lid as  an  invalid,  marvellously  thin,  bent 
at  the  shoulders,  but  dressed  in  a rich, 
fur-lined,  perfectly  tailored  gown  of  gray 
cloth,  and  keen  and  bright  of  eye,  but 
most  calculating  and  avaricious:  the  eld- 
est son  (they  said)  of  three  generations 
of  booksellers  from  that  same  stall.  He 
was  in  an  unexpectedly  amiable  mood, 
it  chanced;  and  he  would  not  only  show 
us  the  books,  but  would  deal  with  us, 
happily  found  we  that  which  we  desired 
to  buy.  And  so,  but  lackadaisically^ 
manifesting  infinite  boredom,  he  went 
with  us,  candle  in  hand,  to  his  storehouse, 
which  we  must  enter  hurriedly,  as  though 
spied  upon.  This  was  up  the  steps,  a 
turn  to  the  right,  an  elbowing  progress 
through  the  tide-rip  of  humanity,  and 
some  yards  of  easier  advancement  to  a 
low  stone  door,  unlocked  with  a gigan- 
tic key.  Ushered  into  uttermost  dark- 
ness, we  were  provided  with  candles, 
told  to  search,  and  incontinently  left 
to  ourselves. 

u Here,”  said  the  Interpreter,  “ is  an 
amazinsr  thing:  I have  never  known  the 
like  of  it.  The  man,”  he  complained, 
crossly,  “ is  the  fool  of  his  moods.” 

In  this  storehouse — it  seemed  a vast 
place  by  the  little  light  of  one  candle — 
reposed  the  accumulations  of  three  gen- 
erations of  acquisitive  booksellers  of 
Damascus,  drawn  not  only  from  the  cities 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  but,  as  it  soon  ap- 
peared, from  Persia  as  well,  where  books 
were  anciently  well  made.  No  cry  of 
traffic  could  penetrate  the  heavy  door; 
it  was  very  still  within,  and  lifeless,  and 
aged,  and  musty.  The  floor  was  deep  in 
dust;  and  every  book  that  was  touched— 


every  leaf  that  was  stirred — gave  off 
each  its  little  puff.  The  floor  was  lit- 
tered, the  comers  heaped,  the  shelves 
crowded:  many  thousands  of  volumes  had 
here  been  cast  and  forgotten — acquired 
and  held  possessed  in  the  Mohammedan 
way.  I recall  great  books,  written  upon 
parchment  by  skilful  hands,  long,  long 
ago,  exquisitely  illuminated  and  bound — 
a long,  ill-kept  row  of  these,  so  thiek 
with  black  dust,  which  had  even  sifted 
between  the  leaves,  that  I fancied  they 
had  not  been  touched  in  a hundred  years. 
Presently  I came  upon  many  covers  of 
antique  tomes,  gold-leafed  and  deeply 
tooled  and  beautified  with  slender  flourish- 
es— all  stripped  from  the  original  books, 
which  had  been  rebound  for  sale.  Near 
by  a crazy  stair — cluttered  with  books — 
which  led  perilously  to  the  loft,  was  a 
collection  of  little  volumes,  in  dusty 
heaps  on  a high  shelf:  thin  little  books, 
delicately  written  by  hand  and  as  deli- 
cately illuminated;  some  poetry,  I recall, 
and  some  pious  discussions.  . I had 
learned  something  of  the  art  of  illumina- 
tion from  Ahmed  Ased-Ullah,  the  writer; 
and  some  of  these,  I observed,  were  well 
and  honestly  done,  as  by  the  hand  of  an 
earnest  workman. 

I fell  in  love  with  one  (as  they  say) - 
the  tints  and  interlacing  lines  and  gild- 
ing of  the  title-page:  all  masterfully 
accomplished,  enduring  to  this  time 
without  a faded  color  or  other  blemish. 

“ This  little  book,”  said  the  Interpreter, 
presently,  “ is  a collection  of  philosophical 
poems,  more  than  one  hundred  years  old, 
composed  (as  here  is  written)  by  the 
talented  daughter  of  a certain  learned, 
wise,  famous,  and  wealthy  prince;  but 
the  name  of  the  scribe  is  omitted.” 

“ Then,”  said  I,  “ here  is  a story:  The 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  prince,  exer- 
cising her  talent  in  his  delight,  had 
These  poems  inscribed  by  a master,  and 
presented  them  to  her  father  to  win 
his  praise.” 

“ It  may  be  so,”  he  agreed. 

“ But,”  I protested,  “it  is  indeed  so; 
there  is  no  other  copy  in  all  the  wide 
world.” 

“ That,”  said  he,  “ is  undoubtedly  true.” 

As  the  interpreter  bent  with  me  over 
the  volume,  translating,  we -were  inter- 
rupted by  a soft,  asthmatic  wheeze;  and 
I turned  with  a start  to  find  the  pallid 
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bound.”  At  this  point  the  door  was  opened, 
and  we  were  with  much  politeness  ushered 
into  a small  courtyard,  where  the  inter- 
lacing branches  of  the  lemon  trees  dripped 
like  rain.  A wooden  stair  led  thence  to  a 
room  overlooking  the  street,  where  sat  the 
blind  musician  idly  strumming  a great 
corpulent  oud.  He  was  old  and  clad 
according  to  his  station,  in  a cotton  gown 
— a gentle,  patient-faced  man,  quick  to 
smile  in  a childlike  way,  so  that,  behold- 
ing him,  one’s  heart  was  tenderly  en- 
listed. I fancied  that  he  was  shy  and 
kind,  given  much  to  loving  those  upon 
whom  he  depended ; and  this,  indeed,  the 
Interpreter  said  was  true. 

Musa  played  presently;  and  I listened, 
engaged,  but  not  comprehending,  until 
the  light  began  to  fail  in  the  little  room. 
And  as  he  played,  he  talked  with  the 
Interpreter — at  last  putting  aside  the 
wid,  and  curiously  gesturing,  smiling 
wistfully,  too. 

“ It  is  a pretty  story  of  his  childhood,” 
said  the  Interpreter,  when  Musa  had 
fallen  silent.  44  I will  tell  it  to  you.” 

I heard  then  the  story  of  the  canoun* 
and  the  angel,  which  pleased  me  very 
much. 

“Long  ago,”  the  Interpreter  began, 
“when  this  old  Musa  was  a little  child, 
his  mother  was  unkindly  disposed  toward 
him  because  he  was  blind.  ‘What  is  the 
use  of  a blind  boy,  who  must  forever  con- 
sume, but  contribute  nothing?’  she  would 
say.  4 I had  rather  have  a seeing  girl 
than  a blind  boy/  said  she;  ‘and  I had 
rather  have  neither  than  either.’  Day 
by  day  the  little  Musa  must  listen  to 
these  complaints,  and  though  he  was 
wounded  sorely,  as  he  says,  he  would 
neither  curse  God  because  of  his  affliction 
nor  answer  his  mother  in  anger,  believ- 
ing always  in  the  wisdom  of  God.  4 When 
I am  grown,’  lie  would  reply,  4 I will  find 
a work  for  the  blind  to  do.’  4 There  are 
the  blind  and  the  blind,’  said  she,  4 and 
you  are  of  the  blind  who  are  blind  indeed. 
Is  it  so  that  I am  to  serve  you  all  my  life 
and  gain  no  smallest  service  in  return?’ 

4 No,’  answered  Musa ; 4 the  good  God  who 
created  me,  leaving  me  blind,  will  yet  give 
me  some  labor  that  a blind  boy  may  do.’ 
To  escape  his  mother’s  wailing  he  would 
then  go  into  the  street,  where  he  must 
feel  his  way  along  the  walls,  being  eare- 
* A stringed  instrument  resembling  a zither. 


ful  to  avoid  the  teeth  and  hoofs  of  the 
beasts  of  the  city,  but  not  fearing  the 
men  of  Damascus,  who  are  tender  to  the 
afflicted,  according  to  the  teachings  of 
their  religion.  First  a step  or  more; 
then  beyond,  eventually  to  the  comer, 
and  at  last  into  the  Long  Bazar,  where 
he  made  friends,  and  would  often  sit 
in  the  shop  of  a fez-presser,  who  cher- 
ished him. 

44 4 1 have  a brother-in-law  whose  wife 
is  the  daughter  of  a silk-weaver,’  said  his 
mother,  4 and  to  this  man  I will  ap- 
prentice you,  for  surely  you  have  strength 
to  turn  the  wheel.’ 

44  In  this  way  the  blind  Musa  came  to 
turn  the  great  wheel  of  the  silk-weaver; 
but  he  was  yet  young  for  the  employment, 
and  the  weavers  of  that  bazar  pitied  him. 
4 Here,’  said  they,  4 you  turn  the  great 
wheel  industriously,  but  you  have  no 
strength ; every  eight  minutes  you  must 
rest — the  labor  is  too  hard.  Turn  the 
lathe  of  a carpenter;  it  is  your  proper 
occupation.’  The  lathe  of  a carpenter, 
then,  the  little  Musa  turned,  but  blun- 
dered unhappily,  because  he  would  think 
of  other  things.  4 At  any  rate,’  thought 
he,  4 this  carpenter  should  turn  his  own 
lathe;  this  maker  of  chairs  has  no  need 
of  a blind  child;  for  has  he  not  his  teeth 
and  the  toes  of  his  left  foot?  Why 
should  I serve  a man  who  is  too  lazy 
to  employ  all  the  members  Got!  has 
given  him?  I will  go  to  the  brass- 
worker;  it  is  surely  my  place.’  In  the 
shop  of  the  brass-worker  Musa  diligently 
turned  the  wheel,  laboring  from  early 
morning  until  at  sunset  the  shutters 
were  put  up  and  all  the  artisans  went 
home.  The  apprentices  of  the  bazars  are 
happy  indeed,  living  the  lives  of  their 
peculiar  labor,  hearing  the  gossip  of  it, 
hopeful  of  rising  to  mastership,  and,  best 
of  all,  looking  up  from  the  task  to  watch 
the  life  of  the  city  passing  by;  but  for 
this  blind  Musa  was  no  distraction, 
neither  opportunity.  It  chanced  one  day, 
however,  that  a fragment  of  metal,  flying 
out,  wounded  him  in  the  forehead,  ami 
he  must  give  up  that  occupation,  too. 

44  4 What  now,’  his  mother  complained, 

4 shall  I do  with  a blind  child  like  this  ?’ 

44  Musa  walked  out,  feeling  his  way 
along  the  walls,  careful  of  the  hoofs  and 
teeth  of  the  donkeys  and  camels,  and 
came  presently  near  the  corner  of  tin* 
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Long  Bazar,  where,  strangely,  he  was  ar- 
rested by  sweet  tinkling  sounds.  These 
he  had  never  heard  before — no  music,  as 
he  has  told  me:  neither  oud  nor  canoun. 
He  stood  against  the  wall,  below  the  win- 
dow whence  issued  the  attractive  sounds 
— withdrawn  from  the  jostling  and  com- 
plaint and  pity  of  the  street.  Soon, 
enraptured,  he  issued  from  this  seclu- 
sion, and  caught  a passer-by  by  the  robe. 

“ ‘ What  is  this  V he  demanded. 

“‘It  is  a canoun / was  the  answer; 
and  thereupon  the  man  explained  the 
manner  of  its  playing  and  all  the  busi- 
ness of  music. 

“ ‘ It  is  evident/  thought  Musa,  ‘ that 
God  has  led  me  to  this  place  and  en- 
tranced me.  Surely,  the  God  who  made 
me  to  he  born  blind  had  the  intention 
of  succoring  me,  and  having  led  me  to 
this  accident,  wishes  that  I should  con- 
tinue, not  a turner  of  wheels,  but  a giver 
of  delight/ 

“ Musa’s  mother  would  hear  nothing 
of  this  plan.  ‘What!’  cried  she;  ‘a 
canoun  indeed!  Shall  we  give  a bear 
silk  to  weave  ?’ 

“ Always  was  this  answer,  ‘ Shall  we 
give  a bear  silk  to  weave?’  Night  and 
day  the  same:  ‘ Shall  we  give  a bear  silk 
to  weave?  Shall  we  give  a bear  silk  to 
weave?’  until  Musa  sought  no  more. 
‘ But/  thought  he,  ‘ I will  ask  God  to  send 
an  angel  with  a canoun , and  in  this  way 
I will  surely  gain  my  wish/  This  he 
did,  night  and  morning,  and  often  dur- 
ing the  day,  beseeching  that  an  angel 
might  be  sent  with  a canoun ; but  no 
angel  came,  pray  as  hard  as  he  might. 
It  became  his  habit,  then,  when  in  the 
street,  to  pause,  absent  - minded,  and 
*trum  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  with  the 
fingers  of  his  right;  and  this  curious  oc- 
cupation never  failed  to  attract  attention. 
‘ Blind  boy/  they  would  ask,  ‘ why  do 
you  this  queer  thing?’  ‘I  play  on  my 
little  canoun  / he  answered;  ‘it  is  my  lit- 
tle canoun,  and  I play/  Always  he  would 
answer  in  the  same  words,  strumming 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand.  ‘ I play  on  my 
little  canoun .’  One  day  a lady  laughed 
close  at  hand.  ‘ Little  boy/  she  asked, 
‘what  are  you  doing?’  ‘I  play/  Musa 
answered,  ‘on  my  little  canoun .’  ‘But 
here,’  said  she,  ‘is  no  canoun!'  ‘ Tt  is 
true,  lady/  lie  answered;  ‘but  having  no 
canoun  I must  pretend  to  possess  one.’ 


The  lady  laughed  then,  and  went  away; 
and  Musa  idled  on,  but,  returning,  was 
intercepted  by  a boy  of  his  neighborhood, 
who  said,  ‘Make  haste;  there  is  a sur- 
prise in  store  for  you/  At  the  corner  of 
the  Long  Bazar  they  said,  ‘ Go  faster ; 
you  will  be  much  pleased  with  what  you 
find  at  home/  Believing  then  that  the 
angel  had  come,  Musa  hastened;  and  at 
home,  indeed,  he  found  his  first  canoun. 

“ ‘ An  angel/  said  he,  ‘ has  brought  it !’  ” 

In  the  street  the  wind  was  still  blow- 
ing wet  and  cold  from  the  hills.  Night 
was  near  come.  It  was  already  dark 
in  the  canopied  bazars;  the  Long  Street 
— by  some  still  fancifully  called  Straight 
— was  silent:  all  the  little  hammers  idle, 
all  the  little  apprentices  gone  off  to  bed. 
The  parade  and  bargaining  were  over 
for  the  day;  the  stalls  were  shuttered, 
the  shopkeepers  shuffling  home.  A 
gloomy  night,  this;  and  by  the  dusk 
and  vacancy  of  the  streets  was  the  wet 
wind  made  the  more  disheartening.  In 
the  great  chamber  of  our  dwelling,  how- 
ever, to  which  presently  I came,  Shukri 
had  the  lamp  alight  and  the  fire 
crackling.  It  was  all  warm  and  softly 
aglow  and  familiar:  made  home  to  us 
by  the  rugs  and  tapestries  we  had  gath- 
ered, and  by  the  younger  khawaja9  s ves- 
sels of  brass  and  copper,  now  reflecting 
by  the  lamplight,  each  with  its  peculiar 
lustre.  The  younger  khawaja  and  Tau- 
fik  were  not  yet  returned.  They  had 
fallen,  then  (I  fancied),  upon  some  en- 
tertaining adventure — there  was  now  no 
light  abroad  for  the  khawaja9 %•  canvas 
and  colors.  I drew  the  Blue  Bokhara 
close  to  the  fire,  and  there  lay  down, 
listening  to  the  chatter  of  the  blaze  and 
to  the  rain  on  the  panes;  and  I was 
much  moved,  I recall,  by  the  blind  man’s 
story  of  the  canoun  and  the  angel,  and 
wished  that  the  uplifted  mood  might  find 
expression  in  some  deed.  ITpon  this 
musing  the  younger  khawaja  burst  in,  as 
though  escaping  pursuit,  his  eyes  at  the 
widest,  his  cap  askew  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  his  cane  waving  in  a frenzy  of 
emotion ; and  T knew,  knowing  him,  that 
some  <‘ncou nter  of  the  queer  streets  we 
traversed  had  mightily  stirred  him. 

“Awful!”  he  ejaculated,  in  his  ex- 
travagant way.  “I  tell  you  it  was  fear- 
ful— terrible — horrible !” 
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It  seems  that  the  younger  Jchawaja  and 
Tau file,  wandering  home  from  a hhan  of 
the  camel-drivers,  had  chosen  the  winding 
by-streets;  and  having  come  part  way 
most  deviously,  had  paused  where  two 
alleys  met  in  a gloomy  archway,  whence 
a narrower  lane,  lying  between  high  gray 
walls,  led  to  a deep  obscurity,  promising 
no  outlet.  Whilst  they  debated  — the 
predicament  appearing  awkward  in  the 
gathering  night — the  younger  hhawaja 
chanced  to  observe  a glow  of  hot  red  light* 
in  the  shadows  near  by.  It  issued  from 
the  end  of  the  lane,  which  terminated,  as 
they  now  observed,  in  an  underground 
chamber,  to  which  it  fell  by  way  of  a 
broken  stairway  of  broad  stones.  Pres- 
ently within,  the  younger  hhawaja  dis- 
covered himself  below  one  of  the  baths 
of  the  city,  from  the  heating-furnace  of 
which  proceeded  that  hot  and  varying 
glow  which  had  attracted  him.  Here  was 
an  old  man — as  instantly  appeared  from 
the  quality  of  his  voice,  being  lifted 
timidly  to  demand  what  presence  had 
disturbed  him — an  old,  old  man,  lying 
outstretched  on  his  belly  upon  a heap  of 
chopped  straw  at  the  little  round  mouth 
of  the  furnace,  which  was  no  more  than 
a hole  in  the  wall.  lie  was  employed,  it 
seemed,  in  thrusting  the  straw  through 
the  aperture,  a handful  at  a time,  so  that 
it  fell,  a continuous  stream,  upon  the 
fire  below.  There  was  no  one  else  about: 
the  old  man  was  lying  quite  alone  in  thn 
dark,  which  was  hot  and  dusty  and  most 
foul  to  smell. 

44  It  is  a wretched  labor,”  said  the 
younger  hhawaja. 

“ Not  so,”  answered  the  old  man;  “it 
is  a labor  for  which  I thank  God, 
since,  though  I am  old,  I am  not  yet 
turned  beggar.” 

The  hhawaja  would  know  the  reward. 

44  Sufficient  to  my  small  need,”  was 
ihe  reply. 

Sixpence  a day! 

“ Have  you  no  helper?” 

44  There  are  little  children  hereabout. 


who  play  at  pushing  straw  through  the 
hole;  and  they  give  me  rest  in  the  day, 
sometimes.” 

44  What !”  cried  the  h hawaja , 44  you  labor 
by  night  and  by  day  ?” 

44  Truly,  hhawaja , with  much  thankful- 
ness to  God  for  the  opportunity.  I must 
be  diligent  lest  trouble  befall  me.” 

44  What  trouble  menaces  ?”  asked  the 
hhawaja . 

44  The  keeper  of  the  baths,”  was  the 
answer,  44  might  turn  me  off.” 

44  Have  you  no  sleep  at  all  ?” 

44  When  the  fire  is  hot,”  said  the  old 
man,  44 1 may  sleep  a little;  and  some- 
times I forget  myself  and  sleep  against 
my  will.” 

44  How  long,”  demanded  the  hhawaja, 
44  have  you  lain  here  ?” 

44  Since  before?  I went  blind  of  this 
dust.” 

44  The  number  of  these  years?” 

44  God  has  privileged  me  with  the 
favor  of  the  bath -keeper  for  these  eight 
yea  rs.” 

44  Friend,”  inquired  the  hhawaja,  amazed, 
44  do  you  dwell  content  with  your  lot?” 

44  Thanks  be  to  God !”  the  old  man 
replied. 

The  younger  hhawaja  gave  the  old  man 
a gold  piece,  and  must  then  all  at  once 
take  to  his  heels  to  escape  that  agony 
of  gratitude.  . . . 

44  Come !”  I said,  when  the  younger 
hhawaja  had  related  his  adventure;  44  we 
have  this  day  both  been  fortunate:  I have 
been  delighted  with  a story,  and  you 
have  done  a deed.”  • 

44  Tell  me  the  story,”  said  he. 

44 1 will  tell  the  story,”  I answered,  44  if 
you  will  share  the  deed.” 

To  this  he  assented;  and  I told  him  the 
story  of  the  angel  and  the  canoun  and 
the  little  blind  Musa  who  had  wandered 
the  streets  beseeching. 

44  It  is  a good  story,”  he  agreed. 

I participated  in  the1  good  deed  at 
small  expense. 
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TIIE  big  boy  in  the  doorway  was  hot 
and  dusty,  but  not  tired.  It  was 
impossible  to  be  really  tired  with 
running  free  on  a morning  when  all  the 
earth  was  awake  and  trembling  with  the 
eager  restlessness  of  young  summer.  Ilis 
head  was  carried  high,  with  a deerlike 
poise;  the  dark  young  profile  with  its 
promise  of  early  manhood  flung  up  a 
challenge  to  greet  the  world.  Ilis  gait 
all  morning  had  been  the  wolflike  pace 
by  which  the  mountaineer  swings  the 
roughest  miles  behind  him. 

The  woman — she  was  hardly  the  mis- 
tress— of  the  big  log  house  was  tired, 
however;  she  could  scarcely  remember  a 
time  when  she  had  not  been  so.  Life  had 
resolved  itself,  for  her,  into  conditions 
of  greater  or  less  weariness,  and  she  had 
learned  to  be  thankful  if  the  weariness 
were  not  complicated  by  rheumatism  or 
other  pain.  Her  day  was  always  long, 
her  night  was  short;  she  had  no  time  to 
tli ink  of  the  sunshine  and  roses  in  her 
own  dooryard. 

“ I come  apast  Mis’  Ilallet’s,”  he  ex- 
plained his  presence,  “ and  she  stopped 
me  to  send  word  that  she  wants  Easter 
to  come  and  stay  with  her  a spell.  I’ve 
got  a note  in  my  pocket,  if  T can  find  it.*’ 
Mrs.  Vanderwelt  read  the  pencilled 
scrawl  from  Cordy  Ilallet,  her  married 
daughter.  “ Allison,”  she  began,  a dis- 
tressed frown  puckering  her  lined  fore- 
head. “ if  you’re  goin’  by  the  spring, 
would  you  just  as  soon  stop  and  tell  East- 
er ? She’s  churnin’  down  thar.  Ye  might 
as  well  carry  her  a pokeful  of  cookies.” 

She  filled  the  boy’s  hands  with  freshly 
baked  saucer-wide  cookies,  scarcely  more 
than  sweetened  soda  biscuit-cakes,  and 
put  some  into  a paper  bag  for  her 
. daughter. 

The  young  fellow  might  have  chosen 
the  highroad,  but  the  sun-dappled  path 
through  the  woods  drew  first  his  eyes 
and ’then  his  feet.  Everything  was  in 
motion  there,  tilting  and  waving  in  the 
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light  breeze;  dewdrops  glittered  still 
under  the  leaves;  brilliant  bits  of  insect 
life  started  out  of  the  sun-warmed  loam 
and  rustled  with  many-legged  creepings 
in  last  year’s  dry  leaves.  On  the  way  he 
cut  a length  of  hickory,  from  which  the 
sap-loosed  bark  could  readily  be  taken, 
and  walked  on  more  slowly,  shaping  a 
whistle  with  his  knife,  and  thinking  of 
Easter,  and  their  days  in  school.  She 
was  not  so  old  as  he  by  several  years; 
perhaps  she  was  not  quite  sixteen.  He 
had  scarce  awakened  to  full  perception 
of  her  girlish  comeliness,  but  he  admired 
her  nervous  agility  and  grace  in  play. 
She  could  run  and  climb,  and  play  coo- 
sheepy  and  hat-ball,  as  well  as  any  of 
the  boys;  that  was  his  way  of  putting 
it  to  himself. 

The  spring  was  a dark  pool,  walled 
with  rock  and  housed  with  a structure  of 
logs  and  hand-riven  clapboards.  It  had 
a shelf  all  round  below  the  surface  level, 
on  which  jars  of  milk  stood  in  perpetual 
coolness.  Easter,  having  finished  her 
task,  was  nowhere  to  be  seen;  her  churn 
stood  outside,  and  new  butter  floated  in 
a maple  bowl  of  water,  set  on  the  rock 
to  cool.  Having  tested  his  whistle  and 
found  to  his  delight  that  it  would  pipe 
three  or  four  notes,  the  boy  bent  over  the 
water  for  a while,  his  eyes  caught  first 
by  the  reflection  of  his  own  face  and 
then  by  the  leaping  and  stirring  of  sand 
and  tiny  pebbles  where  the  vein  rose 
through  the  bottom.  He  laid  himself 
flat  and  drank  deeply  of  the  bluish  cold 
water;  then,  closing  the  door  of  the 
spring-house  against  stray  “ razorbacks,” 
he  began  to  look  about  in  the  woods. 
Once  he  called  timidly,  “Easter!”  but 
the  sound  of  her  name  in  his  own  voice 
rather  frightened  him,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  not  sure  he  ought  not  to  put  a Miss, 
or  some  such  foolish  handle,  before  it; 
and  he  proceeded  uncertainly  into  the 
maple  thicket  below  the  spring,  not 
knowing  where  to  search.  Then  a gleam 
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of  blossom  Hashed  between  the  boles,  and 
he  guessed  that  she  would  be  there. 

It  was  a white-flaming  mass  of  aza- 
leas, delicately  rosy  as  mountain  slopes 
of  snow  splashed  over  with  the  pink  of 
dawn.  In  the  midst  sat  a girl,  drinking 
the  overflowed  sweetness  of  that  dripping 
and  blowing  bank  of  flowers:  now  finger- 
ing single  branches  that  lifted  into  the 
tender  foliage  their  crowns  and  pompons, 
and  now  drawing  all  together  down 
against  her  face  in  a sheaf  of  cool,  pure 
petals  — drowning  her  young  senses  in 
perfume.  She  had  taken  off  her  coarse 
shoes  to  plunge  her  feet  into  the  dewy 
freshness  of  those  ferns  that  in  such 
maple-shaded  hollows  keep  the  azaleas 
company.  Easter  was  too  old  to  go  bare- 
foot, but  not  too  old  to  delight  in  the 
feel  of  the  ancient  soil  beneath  her  feet, 
and  in  the  shining  dewdrops  on  her  in- 
step’s blue-marbled  satin.  In  after  years, 
when  the  burden  of  responsibility  bore 
heavily  on  her  shoulders,  she  remembered 
that  intermission  among  the  flowers  as 
her  last  taste  of  care-free  pleasure,  her 
last  moments  of  childhood. 

Suddenly,  with  a soft  crash  of  rending 
growth,  the  boy  parted  the  underbrush 
and  came  toward  her.  She  gathered  her- 
self together  with  a swift  instinctive 
modesty,  tucking  her  feet  under  her 
skirt.  “Howdy,  Allison?’’  she  greeted 
him,  and  “ Howdy?”  he  answered,  thrust- 
ing the  bag  of  cookies  at  her  by  way  of 
accounting  for  his  presence. 

She  smiled  in  an  embarrassed  fashion 
as  she  took  the  poke  from  his  hand.  The 
thought  of  her  bare  feet  made  her  unable 
to  rise.  The  big  boy  dropped  to  the 
ground  beside  her.  He  delivered  his 
message  and  watched  her  read  the  note. 

“Air  you  goin’?”  he  asked,  eagerly. 
“ Hit’s  closer  to  our  house.  I ain’t  seen 
you  since  school  broke  up.” 

“I  reckon  so,”  the  girl  answered  him. 
And  then  to  relieve  the  situation  she 
offered  him  cakes.  At  that  he  remem- 
bered some  May-apples  in  his  pocket  and 
produced  them  with  the  awkwardness 
of  big-boyhood.  Each  was  still  child 
enough  to  enjoy  the  tasteless  fruit  of 
the  mandrake  simply  because  it  was  wild; 
and  to  him,  moreover,  it  had  all  the  ex- 
aggerated value  of  a boy’s  trove.  Easter 
shared  her  cakes,  and  theirs  was  a feast 
of  A ready.  So,  too,  might  the  Arcadian 


shepherds  have  piped  among  their  flocks; 
for  he  tried  his  whistle  again,  and  she 
must  needs  have  it  in  her  hands  to  blow 
upon  it  also. 

Directly  she  glanced  up  and  her  face 
brightened.  “ There’s  a hominy-bird,” 
she  whispered  ever  so  softly.  Following 
her  gaze,  he,  too,  saw  the  tiny  creature, 
swift  and  brilliant,  a flying  dagger,  more 
like  an  insect  than  a bird.  They  turned 
to  smile  at  each  other,  and  as  quickly 
turned  away.  It  poised  over  flower  after 
flower  with  a hum  as  of  some  heavy 
double-winged  beetle;  and  ere  it  could  be 
drunk  with  sweets  a new  sound  possessed 
the  stillness. 

The  morning  had  been  vividly  many- 
colored  with  bird  notes.  The  thrush  had 
waked  first,  his  passionless  strain  cool 
as  the  very  voice  of  dawn;  the  rest  had 
all  carolled  of  nests  and  mating,  of  their 
lives  that  were  hidden  overhead  in  that 
trembling  world  of  semi-lucent  leaves: 
keen  struggle  of  life  with  hunger,  brood- 
ing tenderness  of  care  for  the  young, 
wooing,  and  quarrelling  and  fighting, 
the  thousand  tiny  tragedies  and  come- 
dies unperceived  by  human  eyes.  But 
now  it  was  a mocker  who  set  the  dim, 
deep-lit  shadow  a-ripple  with  the  pulsing 
of  his  own  great  little  heart,  in  such 
wild  song  as  could  only  come  from  the 
wild  soul  of  a winged  life — a song  of 
world-old  passion,  of  gladness  and  youth 
primordial.  Oh,  troubadour,  what  magic 
is  in  your  wooing?  Is  it  the  vast  and 
deep  desire  of  Earth  for  the  returning 
Sungod — her  joy  in  the  year’s  unutter- 
able glad  release,  her  yearning  to  the 
most  ancient  of  Lovers  ever  young?  . . . 

Allison  drew  himself  nearer  to  the 
girl,  and  laid  his  hand  over  hers.  The 
mating  instinct  awakens  early  in  the 
young  people  of  the  mountains — cruelly 
early;  we  cannot  tell  why — as  a sweet 
pain  that  overtakes  the  exquisite  shyness 
of  childhood  unawares.  She  neither 
looked  toward  him  nor  shrank  away. 
Slowly  her  hand  turned  until  its  moist, 
warm  palm  met  the  boy’s;  and  before  he 
knew  it  he  had  kissed  her  — anywhere, 
any  way. 

A kiss  is  a mystery  and  a miracle. 
Easter  sprang  up,  dazed  and  thrilled,  re- 
gardless now  of  her  bare  feet — conscious 
only  of  a choking  in  her  throat  and  an 
impulse  to  burst  into  the  tearless  sobbing 
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of  excitement.  Allison,  frightened  per- 
haps even  more  than  she,  stood  half 
turned  from  her,  flushed  and  tingling 
from  head  to  foot. 

At  last  he  found  his  tongue.  “ I won’t 
do  that  no  more!  I just  don't  know 
what  made  me.  . . . Easter,  won’t  you 
forget  hit?” 

It  was  all  he  could  say. 

She  barely  glanced  at  him.  “ I won’t 
tell  hit,”  she  murmured,  and,  snatch- 
ing up  her  shoes  and  stockings,  fled 
away,  and  left  him  standing  so,  rebuked, 
condemned. 

Once  alone,  she  flung  herself  on  the 
ground  and  hid  her  face  even  from  her- 
self. This  it  was,  then,  to  kiss  a boy? 
“ Oh  dear,  why  is  it  like  this  ?”  she 
wept,  and  crept  closer  to  the  ground. 

But  she  had  not  promised  to  forget. 

When  Easter  Vanderwelt  went  to 
“ stay  with  ” her  married  sister,  she 
planned  to  come  home  in  time  to  enter 
school  when  it  should  open,  the  first  Mon- 
day in  August.  There  was  the  half- 
formulated  hope  of  seeing  Allison  some- 
where, sometime  during  the  term,  even 
if  he  did  consider  himself  too  old  to 
attend.  So  she  stacked  her  six  or  eight 
books  in  the  loft  room  over  the  kitchen, 
with  an  admonition  to  her  brothers  not 
to  disturb  them  in  her  absence.  She  had 
always  kept  them  neat,  and  the  boys 
should  have  them  when  she  had  learned 
them  through. 

But  Cordy’s  baby  was  a fretting,  puny 
thing;  Easter  finally  consented  to  forego 
the  summer  school  and  stay  on  till  frost, 
when,  it  was  hoped,  the  little  ones  would 
improve ; and  the  round  of  toil  soon 
drove  out  every  other  thought.  Or  did 
it?  Four-year-old  Phronie  and  Sonny- 
buck,  his  father’s  namesake,  scarcely  out 
from  underfoot,  the  ailing  baby  to  be 
tended,  preparing  cow’s  milk,  washing 
bottles,  wrapping  a quill  in  soft,  clean 
rags  to  fit  the  tiny  mouth  — looking 
after  these  was  the  task  of  a wife  and 
mother;  Easter  could  hardly  devote  all 
day  and  every  day  to  them  without  figur- 
ing to  herself  a future  of  such,  shared 
with — whom  ? 

The  children  fell  ill  and  needed  to 
be  nursed.  There  were  the  walls  to  tight- 
en against  winter  with  pasted  layers 
of  old  newspapers.  Hog -killing  time 
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brought  its  extra  burdens.  Cordy,  a 
fierily  energetic  housewife,  would  set  up 
a pair  of  newly  pieced  spreads  and  get 
two  needed  quilts  done  against  winter. 
In  the  midst  of  it  all  she  got  an  order 
for  rug- weaving  from  a city  woman,  and 
begged  Easter  to  stay  through  the  cold 
weather,  with  the  promise  of  a new  dress 
from  this  source  over  and  above  her 
wage  of  seventy-five  cents  a week. 

Easter’s  lot  was  little  harder  in  her 
sister’s  house  than  at  home,  and  there 
she  had  no  wages;  yet  she  was  glad  when 
at  last  she  could  shut  the  three  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  in  her  hard,  rough, 
red  little  hand — she  had  accepted  a hen 
and  six  chickens  in  part  payment — and 
set  her  face  once  more  toward  her  fa- 
ther’s house.  Catching  the  hen  and 
chickens  and  putting  them  into  a basket 
made  her  late  in  starting.  The  sun  was 
high  when  she  turned  out  of  the  short- 
cut through  the  woods  into  the  big  road, 
and  she  found  herself  already  tired.  If 
a wagon  would  come  along  now,  with 
room  for  herself  and  her  small  belong- 
ings— and,  sure  enough,  before  she  had 
walked  “ three  sights  and  a horn-blow  ” 
along  the  road,  a wagon  did.  Who  but 
Allison  on  the  seat,  and  all  by  himself! 
She  felt  rather  shy,  this  being  the  first 
time  they  had  met  alone  since  the  morn- 
ing he  kissed  her,  under  the  swamp  hon- 
eysuckles: she  wished  he  had  been  any 
one  else,  but  when  he  greeted  her  with, 
“ Want  ’o  ride?”  she  clambered  in  over 
the  wheel. 

He  stowed  the  basket  under  the  seat. 
“ What  ye  got  thar?”  he  inquired,  for 
the  sake  of  conversation. 

“ Hit’s  a old  hen  that  stoled  her  nest 
and  come  off  with  these  few  chickens/’ 
she  answered.  “What  y’  been  a-haulin’?” 

“Rails  to  fence  my  clearin’,”  he  told 
her  with  pride.  He  had  recently  worked 
out  the  purchase  of  a piece  of  land. 
“ Hit’s  got  a rich  little  swag  on  one  ind. 
and  a good  rise  on  the  other,  in  case  I 
sh’d  ever  want  to  build.  Hit  fronts  half 
a acre  on  the  big  road,  too,”  he  added, 
shyly,  looking  from  the  corners  of  his 
eyes  at  the  girl  beside  him. 

Talking  thus,  as  gravely  as  two  mid- 
dle-aged people,  they  rode  across  Caney 
Creek  and  into  the  ridges.  “ Gid  up,” 
he  gave  the  command  to  the  team  from 
time  to  time;  but  there  was  no  haste  in 
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the  mules ; their  long  ears  flapped  as  they 
plodded,  and  the  wheels  slid  on  through 
the  dust  as  though  muffled  in  velvet.  He 
began  to  tell  her  of  his  hopes  and  plans, 
tentatively,  without  once  looking  at  her. 

“If  I’m  so  fortunate  — maybe  next 
winter  . . . I’ve  been  spoken  to  about  a 
position  in  a hardware  store  in  town, 
and  . . .”  He  did  not  finish  that  sentence, 
but  presently  went  on : “ One  man  told 
me  last  week  that  he  wouldn’t  hire  a 
single  man  — said  they  was  always  out 
nights,  and  no  good  in  the  daytime.” 

Now  Easter  knew  that  Allison  was 
never  out  at  night  to  any  ill  purpose,  and 
she  smiled  a bit  wisely  to  herself.  His 
favorite  pose  was  that  of  the  cosmopoli- 
tan, the  widely  experienced  man;  but 
that  was  pure  boyishness.  There  was  a 
rough  innocence  about  him,  despite  his 
every-day  familiarity  with  all  the  crimes 
that  lie  between  the  moonshine  still  and 
county  court.  What  of  evil  there  was 
in  him  seemed  to  have  grown  there  as 
naturally  as  the  acrid  sap  of  certain* wild 
vines  or  the  bitterness  of  dogwood  bark. 
The  freakish  lawlessness  of  even  the 
worst  mountaineer  seems  in  some  way 
different  from  the  vice  and  moral  de- 
formity of  cities,  as  new  corn  whiskey  is 
different  from  absinthe. 

Under  her  sunbonnet  the  girl  inquired, 
demurely,  “ Why  ’n’t  ye  stay  here  ?” 

“ Oh,  I’m  jist  restless,  I reckon.  . . . 
T would  stay  if  I had  a home  here.” 

That  word  “ home  ” laid  a finger  on 
their  lips  for  full  five  minutes.  Again 
he  ventured,  flicking  nervously  with  his 
whip  at  the  roadside  weeds: 

“ And  Mavity  wants  me  in  his  new  sa- 
loon. I seed  him  when  I was  in  Fair- 
play  last  week.  The  wages  is  good.” 

She  spoke  now  quickly  enough.  “ Don’t 
go  thar,  Allison!  I don’t  want  to  be — 
worried — ’bout  you.” 

He  turned  away  to  hide  a swift  change 
of  countenance,  slashed  hard  at  the 
inoffending  bushes,  and  jerked  out,  in 
a husky,  boyish  voice,  “ WTiat  makes 
ye  care?” 

She  dared  not  be  silent.  “ Because  T 
know  how  good  you  air.  Because  I don’t 
want  to  see — a boy  like  you  go  wrong.” 

“ I ain’t  good !”  he  cried,  almost 
roughly.  Then  he  turned  to  find  her 
looking  at  him  serenely,  silently  — not 
quite  smiling.  . . . 


That  was  all,  but  it  was  almost  a be- 
trothal to  the  two.  From  this  moment 
she  tried  to  imagine  what  life  with  him 
would  be  like.  The  picture  she  saw 
clearest  was  of  a low-browed  cabin  in 
the  dusk;  through  its  doorway,  glowing 
with  red  firelight,  a glimpse  of  a supper 
awaiting  a man’s  return. 

Mrs.  Vanderwelt  was  as  glad  to  see 
her  daughter  home  again  as  was  Easter 
to  rejoin  the  family,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  her  levying  on  Easter’s  wages. 
The  dish-pan  had  gone  past  all  mending, 
and  the  water-bucket  had  sprung  such  a 
leak  that  it  was  no  longer  fit  for  use  ex- 
cept about  the  stable.  The  lantern 
globe  was  broken.  So  Easter  reserved 
for  herself  only  the  price  of. eight  yards 
of  gingham. 

“Ye’re  jist  in  time  for  the  dance  over 
to  Swaford’s,”  announced  her  younger 
sister,  Ellender,  when,  after  the  supper 
dishes  were  washed,  they  sat  down  to 
tack  carpet  rags.  “ They’re  goin’  to  give 
one  a-Sata’day  night.” 

“You  ’uns  a-goin’?”  asked  Easter.  Of 
course  the  boys  would  be  there,  and  all 
the  youngsters  of  the  countryside — Al- 
lison, too.  There  are  never  enough  girls 
to  go  round  in  a frolic  in  the  mountains. 

It  transpired,  however,  that  Ellender 
had  no  dress — at  least,  none  that  could 
appear  beside  Easter’s  contemplated  pur- 
chase. So  Easter  was  forced  to  consider 
the  means  of  providing  eight  yards  for 
her  sister  as  well  as  for  herself. 

This  was  on  Monday.  The  sisters 
walked  two  miles  to  the  store  next  dav, 
and  chose  the  double  quantity  of  cheaper 
goods  together.  It  was  white  with  a 
small  pink  figure  printed  at  intervals, 
coarse  and  loosely  woven  as  a flour- 
sack.  They  stitched  all  day  Wednesday, 
and  finished  the  frocks  Thursday  morn- 
ing. But  on  Thursday  evening  they  re- 
ceived a letter  recalling  Easter  to  her 
sister’s  house. 

Easter’s  trembling  hands  dropped  in 
her  lap. 

“ Cain’t  you  go  this  time,  Ellender?” 
she  pleaded. 

“ Maw  says  I ain’t  old  enough  to  do 
what  Cord.y  needs.  She  says  you  ain’t 
— sea’cely,”  the  younger  sister  protested. 

“You-all  act  like  you  wanted  to  git 
shut  o’  me,”  Easter  almost  wept.  “ Cor- 
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dy  can  wait  three  days.  I’m  obliged  to 
go  to  this  dance.” 

But  she  knew  it  was  not  so.  Only  in 
her  pain  she  struck  at  what  was  nearest. 

Easters  return  found  an  ominous 
tremor  and  strain  in  her  sister’s  affairs. 
At  first  her  girl’s  mind  groped  vainly  for 
the  cause.  There  was  the  endless  toil 
of  spring  house-cleaning  and  truck-patch, 
of  chickens  and  cows,  with  the  ailing 
youngest  to  tend,  and  Jim  Ilallet  go- 
ing softly,  outcast  by  his  wife’s  dis- 
pleasure, while  poor  Cordy  sat  at  night 
mending  and  freshening  all  the  coarse 
little  garments,  scarcely  outgrown,  put- 
ting them  in  readiness  for  an  expect- 
ed use. 

Oh,  it  was  hard,  it  was  hard  on  Cordy, 
thought  the  girl,  pondering  this  thing 
of  which  she  had  no  experience.  It  was 
hard;  but  she  had  as  yet  only  the  out- 
sider’s point  of  view. 

Next  week  she  had  a surprise.  Allison 
brought  his  team  on  Saturday  evening, 
and  asked  her,  “ provided  she  didn’t 
mind  ridin’  a mule,”  to  go  to  the  dance 
with  him.  It  was  a long  way  to  Swa- 
ford's  Cove,  and  she  would  be  fearfully 
tired  to-morrow,  but  she  was  accustomed 
to  pay  dearly  for  every  bit  of  pleasure, 
and  did  not  hesitate.  So  he  came  again 
Sunday  week  to  walk  with  her  to  the 
church  at  Blue  Springs,  and  later  took 
her  to  the  close-of-school  entertainment, 
where  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  El- 
lender  speak  a piece,  clad  in  the  frock 
that  was  the  counterpart  of  her  own. 

In  the  midst  of  corn-planting  time 
the  baby  died.  The  weak  life  flickered 
out  one  night  as  it  lay  across  Cordy’s 
knees.  Such  was  her  exhaustion  that 
the  physical  need  of  sleep  came  upper- 
most, and  her  grief  did  not  reveal  itself 
till  next  day. 

The  little  body,  cased  in  a rude  pine 
box,  was  taken  in  the  wagon  to  the  un- 
tended graveyard  by  the  Blue  Springs 
church.  Easter  and  Cordy  rode  beside 
Jim  on  the  seat,  and  three  neighbor 
women  were  behind  in  the  wagon,  sit- 
ting in  chairs.  These,  with  the  Vander- 
welt  boys,  who  had  helped  dig  the  grave, 
were  the  only  persons  present  at  the 
burying.  Cordy  asked  that  one  of  the 
women  should  offer  a prayer,  but  they 
protested  that  they  could  not. 

“ I never  prayed  out  loud — afore  folks 


— in  my  life,”  said  one.  “ I wouldn't 
know  what  to  say.” 

“ If  one  o’  you  ’ll  hold  my  baby,  I’ll 
try  my  best,”  faltered  the  second,  after 
some  hesitation.  u He’s  cuttin’  teeth,  and 
may  not  let  nobody  tetch  him  but  me.” 

So  it  proved;  and  the  third,  a poor 
creature  of  questionable  reputation,  burst 
into  hysterical  sobbing,  and  answered 
merely  that  she  did  not  feel  fit. 

“ I cain’t  have  it  so,”  whispered  the 
poor  mother,  desperately.  “ I cain’t  have 
my  pore  baby  laid  away  without  no 
prayer,  like  hit  was  some  dead  animal. 
Ef  nobody  else  won’t  say  ary  prayer — 
I will.” 

She  stood  forth,  throwing  bach  her 
sunbonnet,  clasped  her  hands,  shut  her 
eyes  tight,  and  gasped.  One  could  see 
the  working  in  her  throat.  They  waited. 
Easter  stared  at  the  open  grave,  shallow, 
because  its  bottom  was  solid  rock;  the 
impartial  sunshine  on  the  crumbling 
rail  fence,  and  the  little  group  of  work- 
aday figures;  the  rude  stones  of  other 
graves  scattered  through  the  tangle  of 
briers  and  underbrush.  Then  Cordy 
drooped  her  head,  and  whispered,  with 
infinite  sadness: 

“ Lord,  take  care  of  my  pore  baby,  and 
give  hit  a better  chance  than  ever  I had.” 

“ Amen !”  Hal  let’s  deep  voice  conclud- 
ed with  a dry  sob,  and  the  three  women 
whimpered  after  him,  “Amen!” 

The  earth  was  hastily  shovelled  in, 
and  the  woman  who  had  accounted  her- 
self unfit  to  pray  began  crying  out 
loud.  Presently  Jim  led  his  wife  back 
to  the  wagon. 

She  spoke  but  once  during  the  ride 
homeward.  “ An’  I’ve  got  no  idv  the 
next  ’ll  thrive  any  better,”  she  said,  dry- 
eyed. Easter,  sitting  in  one  of  the  chairs 
back  in  the  wagon,  held  her  peace;  so 
this  was  what  life  might  mean  to 
a woman. 

All  next  week  the  bereaved  mother 
went  about  her  work  muttering  and  weep- 
ing, until  both  Jim  and  Easter  began  to 
fear  for  her  reason.  But  presently  the 
work  compelled  her  thoughts  away  from 
her  loss.  She  began  to  take  interest  in 
the  milk  and  the  chickens;  and  she  no- 
ticed Allison  and  Easter.  She  told  her 
husband  one  day  that  those  two  would 
make  a good  match. 

Far  from  a match,  however,  was  the 
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present  state  of  affairs  in  that  quarter. 
The  mountain  people  have  an  overmas- 
tering dread  of  attempting  to  cope  with 
a delicate  situation  in  Words,  insomuch 
that  the  neighbor  who  comes  to  borrow  a 
cup  of  salt  may  very  likely  sit  for  half 
an  hour  on  the  edge  of  a chair  and  then 
go  home  without  asking  for  it.  And  Al- 
lison had  never  kissed  her  again.  But  both 
knew,  without  having  discussed  the  mat- 
ter at  all,  that  Allison  wished  to  marry 
Easter,  and  that  she,  although  Allison 
was  undoubtedly  her  man  of  all  men, 
could  not  obtain  consent  of  her  own 
mind  to  agree. 

Why? 

Cordy  awaited  her  sister’s  confidence, 
and  at  last  it  came. 

“ I’m  afeared,”  the  girl  said,  and  her 
eyelids  crinkled  wofully,  her  mouth 
twisted  so  that  she  was  fain  to  hide 
her  face. 

“ You  don’t  need  to  be  afeared,”  said 
Cordy,  slowly,  staring  straight  ahead  of 
her.  “ You’d  be  better  off  with  him  than 
ye  would  at  home,  wouldn’t  ye?  Life’s 
mighty  hard  for  women  anywhars.” 

“ Well,  I don’  know,”  said  Easter, 
doubtfully. 

But  when,  some  days  after,  Allison 
did  formally  ask  her  in  so  many  words, 
she  gave  him  the  same  reason  for  her 
uncertainty. 

“ What  air  you  ’feared  of?”  he  de- 
manded at  once. 

She  was  silent,  terribly  embarrassed. 

“What  is  it  you’re  afeared  of — dear? 
Tell  me.  Won’t  you  tell  me?”  He  put 
his  arms  around  her.  She  hid  her  face 
on  his  shoulder  and  began  to  cry.  “ Yon 
know  I’d  never  mistreat  you?” 

“Hit  ain’t  that.” 

“What,  then?” 

“I’m  just  afeared  — afeared  of  being 
married.” 

He  took  a little  time  over  this,  and 
met  it  with  the  argument,  “ Would  you 
have  any  easier  time  if  you  didn’t  get 
married  ?” 

She  tried  to  consider  this  fairly,  but 
there  was  not  an  unmarried  woman  in 
all  her  acquaintance  to  serve  as  a basis 
for  comparison.  Most  girls  in  the  moun- 
tains marry  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  nineteen.  She  saw,  however,  that  it 
was  a choice  of  slavery  in  her  father’s 
house  or  slavery  in  a husband’s. 


Then  Allison  made  a speech;  his  first, 
and  perhaps  his  last.  “ Dear,  dear  girl. 
I’ll  just  do  the  very  best  I can  for  you. 

I cain’t  promise  no  more  than  that.  You 
know  how  I’m  fixed.  I’ve  got  nothing 
more  to  offer  you  than  a cow  or  two,  and 
a cabin,  and  what  few  sticks  o’  furniture 
I’ve  put  in  hit;  but  that’s  more’n  a heap 
o’  people  starts  with.  Hit’s  for  you  to 
say,  and  I don’t  want  to  urge  ye  again’ 
your  will  an’  judgment.  But  I’ve  got 
a chanst  now  to  go  North  with  some 
men  that  ’ll  pay  me  better  wages  than  I 
ever  have  got,  and  I won’t  git  back  till 
fall ; and  I — want — you,”  he  said,  “ to  be 
tny  wife  before  I go.  I want  to  know, 
whilst  I’m  away,  that  you  belong  to  me. 
Then,  if  I was  to  happen  to  a accident, 
on  the  railroad  or  anywheres,  you’d  be 
just  the  same  as  ever,  only  you’d  have 
the  cows,  and  the  team,  and  my  place. 
Won’t  you  study  about  it?” 

Easter  thought  of  that  for  days,  in 
the  little  time  she  had  for  thinking. 
But  she  thought,  too,  of  the  other  side 
of  the  picture.  Poor  child,  she  had  no 
chance  for  illusions.  Sometimes  she 
felt  that  she  would  be  walking  open- 
eyed  into  a trap  from  which  there  was 
no  escape  save  death. 

She  thought  of  Cordy  at  that  tiny 
grave.  She  dwelt  upon  her  sister’s  alien- 
ation from  her  husband.  Would  she, 
Easter,  ever  come  to  look  upon  Allison 
in  that  way? 

Yet  the  time  drew  near  when  Allison 
must  go  with  those  who  had  employed 
him.  The  thing  must  be  decided.  There 
came  a heart-shaking  day  on  which,  clad 
in  a new  dress  of  cheap  lawn  made  for 
the  occasion,  and  a pair  of  slippers, 
Cordy’s  gift,  she  climbed  into  his  wagon 
beside  the  boy,  rode  away,  and  came  back 
a wife. 

“ But  I mighty  near  wisht  I hadn’t,” 
she  said,  thoughtfully,  as  she  told  her 
sister  of  the  gayety  of  the  impromptu 
wedding  at  home. 

He  wrote  every  week,  some  three  or 
four  pages — a vast  amount  of  correspond- 
ence for  a mountaineer.  At  the  end  of 
a month  he  sent  her  money,  more  than 
she  had  ever  had  before.  His  pride  in 
being  able  to  do  this  was  only  equalled 
by  hers  as  she  laid  out  dollar  after  dol- 
lar, economically,  craftily,  with  the  thrift 
of  experience,  for  household  things.  He 
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had  given  no  instructions  as  to  how  the 
money  was  to  be  used;  so  she  bought 
her  dishes  and  cooking-pots,  a lamp,  a 
fire-shovel,  and,  by  way  of  extravagance, 
a play-pretty  apiece  for  Suga’lump  and 
Sonny-buck,  and  even  a tiny  cap  for 
Cordy 's  baby  not  yet  arrived. 

Then,  one  day,  taking  the  little  boy 
with  her,  she  went  to  Allison’s  cabin  to 
clean  house,  put  her  purchases  in  order, 
and  make  the  place  generally  ready  for 
living  in  on  his  return. 

She  chose  a fair  blue  day,  not  too 
warm  for  work.  White  clouds  lolled 
against  the  tree-tops  and  the  forest 
hummed  with  a pleasant  summer  sound. 
She  brought  water  from  the  spring  and 
scoured  the  already  spotless  floor,  washed 
her  new  dishes  and  admired  their  ap- 
pearance ranged  on  the  built-in  shelves 
across  the  end  of  the  room,  set  her  lamp 
on  the  fireboard,  and  then  spread  the  bed 
with  new  quilts.  She  stood  looking  at 
these,  recognizing  the  various  bits  of  cal- 
ico: here  were  scraps  of  her  own  and 
Ellender’s  dresses,  this  block  was  pieced 
entirely  of  the  boys’  shirts,  this  was  a 
piece  of  mother’s  dross,  this  one  had 
been  Cordy’s  before  she  married;  others 
had  been  contributed  by  girl  friends  at 
school.  Presently  she  went  to  the  door 
and  glanced  at  the  sun.  It  would  soon 
be  time  to  go  back  and  help  Cordy  get 
supper,  but  she  must  first  rest  a little. 
Seating  herself  on  the  doorstep,  she  be- 
gan to  consider  what  other  things  were 
necessary  for  keeping  house,  telling  them 
off  on  her  fingers  and  trying  to  calculate 
their  probable  cost — pillow-slips,  towels, 
a wash-kettle;  perhaps,  if  Allison  thought 
they  could  afford  it,  they  would  buy  a 
little  clock  and  set  it  ticking  merrily 
beside  the  lamp  on  the  fireboard,  to  be 
valued  more  as  company  than  because  of 
any  real  need  of  knowing  the  time  of 
day.  Her  mother  had  given  her  a feather 
bed  and  two  pillows  on  the  morning 
of  her  wedding;  Allison  would  whittle 
for  her  a maple  bread-bowl,  and  a spurtle 
and  butter-paddle  of  cedar;  and  she  her- 
self was  raising  gourds  on  Cordy’s  back 
fence,  and  could  make  her  brooms  of 
sedge-grass. 

Thus  planning,  she  felt  a strange  con- 
tent steal  upon  her  weariness.  It  was 
borne  strongly  in  upon  her  mind  that  she 
was  to  be  supremely  happy  in  this  home  as 


well  as  supremely  miserable.  She  ceased 
to  ask  herself  whether  the  one  state 
would  be  worth  the  other,  realizing  for 
the  first  time  that  this  was  not  the  ques- 
tion at  all,  but  whether  she  could  afford 
to  refuse  the  invitation  of  life,  and  thus 
shut  herself  out  from  the  only  develop- 
ment possible  to  her. 

Little  Sonny-buck  toddled  across  the 
floor,  a vision  of  peachblow  curves  and 
fairness  and  dimples.  She  gathered  him 
into  her  arms  and  laid  her  cheek  on  his 
yellow  hair,  thrilling  to  feel  the  delicate 
ribs  and  the  beat  of  the  baby  heart. 
He  began  to  chirp,  “ Do  ’ome,  do  ’ome, 
E’tah,”  plucking  softly  at  her  collar. 
Easter  bent  low,  in  a heart-break  of 
tenderness,  catching  him  close  against 
her  breast.  “ Oh,  if  hit  was — Allison’s 
child  and  mine — ” 

On  reaching  home  she  kindled  the 
supper  fire  and  laid  the  cloth  for  the 
evening  meal  of  bread  and  fried  pork  and 
potatoes;  and  it  was  given  to  her  sud- 
denly to  understand  how  much  of  mean- 
ing these  every-day  services  would  con- 
tain if  illuminated  by  the  holy  joy  of 
providing  for  her  own. 

She  fell  asleep  late  that  night,  smiling 
into  the  darkness,  but  was  awakened,  it 
seemed  to  her,  almost  at  once.  Cordy 
stood  before  her,  lamp  in  hand,  laughing 
nervously;  her  temples  glistened  with 
tiny  drops  of  sweat,  and  her  eyes  were 
dark  and  strange. 

“ It’s  time,”  said  she. 

WTien  it  was  over,  and  they  could,  in 
the  gray  morn,  sit  down  for  a few  min- 
utes’ rest  before  cooking  breakfast.  East- 
er saw  Jim  approach  the  bed  on  tip- 
toe. His  wife  smiled,  and  raised  the  cov- 
erlet softly  from  over  a wee  elevation. 
Tears  came  into  the  girl’s  eyes,  and  she 
rose  hastily  and  went  to  build  a fire  in 
the  stove. 

« 

Beside  the  wagon  road  that  was  the 
sole  avenue  of  communication  between 
the  Blue  Springs  district  and  the  outer 
world,  Easter  sat  on  the  mossy  roots  of 
a great  beech  awaiting  her  husband’s  re- 
turn. Her  sunbonnet  lay  on  the  ground 
at  her  feet,  and  she  was  enjoying  herself 
thoroughly,  alone  in  the  rich  October 
woods.  She  was  now  almost  a woman; 
her  abundant  vitality  had  early  ripened 
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into  a beauty  iiB  superbly  borne  as  that 
of  -ii  rod  vvouddily,  She  had  walked  a 
Jong  sr&y  amoUg  the  ridges*  her  weight 
w&gittgf  ovcTily  from  one  foot  to  the 
hth#  Ait:  evety  t?tep  with  a iftj  it gh I 
rime  for  ont*inber 
Iife;  dii.  rep  tile  with  t he  mi|itirin  winds 
fke  f’tof  of  c*blrir  *md,  tfutfhmi  light, 
Hrny  much  of  olitdoor  vigor  was  in«*nr- 
?nvte  in  that  rnuseubn:  hi  sly  of  broeh  tow- 
ering I M - ri i.  hi  r f Kasier's  eyes  run  op 
H<»ih  the  spreading  tow  to  the  fird; 
sweep  of  flip  lower  branches,  noting"  the 
Atopolfke  Toraum  liUrler  the  hark d A Apdr- 

r<  t.  his  cheeks  too  toll  of  hilts'  even,  to 
scold  : < tori  :j^fyped  excitedly  from  one 
hifiirig-plkee  after  another*  and  finally 
scampered  into  ^ufciy  roiiud  the  giant 
l»ole.  Then  throuelt  a rentin  the  arra<s  of 
pehtfed  boughs  s)>e  s«w  her  yuan  eojiung. 

Ills  graTidtadiers  both  had  worn  the 
fringed  hunting-shirt  and  tin-  ; 

and  though  he  himself  was  elaj  in  the 
Sandfly  el ot lies  of  a vvorkhig'niaii.  he 
■moved  with  $W-  swing  of 

their  lain  ting  gmt.  Snehtt  keen,  eleac 
face  as  die  watched  if,  uplifted  to  the 
fight  and  edlor  and  music  of  the  hour! 
lie-  f*-'U  rustlid  the  drifting  leaves,  mni 
lie  $uit£.  a*  In?  ea  me. 

It  seemed  but  a moment's  misehjef  to 
hide  herself  behind  a free  so  as  to  give 
him  a surprise;  hut  the  prompting  in- 
Muiet  wa*  older  than  the  tree  Itself— old 
ft*  the  old  race  of;  yifpnjQf  lorej^,  ; 

. . . Suddenly  they  were  face,  to  face. 
He  never  knew  hmv  )w  cdVnmd  tie  h-w 
yymaining  steps,  m%r:  how  he  ohyuo  Xh  be 
hold! rig  both,  the  hairdo  $)e  gavw hint;  They 
laughed  in  sheer  happiness,  and  stood 
looking  fit  each  other  so,  until  Easter 
heeanie  embamissed  and  stirred  uneasily, 
lie  drew  Her  hand  within  Ids  arm  ns  she 
turned,  and.  not  k no  w in ir  what  ehe  to 
d«v  tJmy  1^'MtMX  tW  walk  together  along 
the  JpjaJ^treWn' .roadidde;  hut  stopped  us 
a i m 1 e^lv  ng  t Iicy  h a d starter!. 


To  him  a ay  moan's  dropped  eye<  ought 
hftvT*  meant  anything  or  just  nothing  at 
all,  Tie.  sea retdy  dared,  hut  drew  her  In 
him  and  bent  Ins  head.  Arid  somehow 
their  Ups?  piey.  arid  hh  atm*'  were  about 
hb  n till  1a  is  ehe^k~u  sam  1 papery , war m 
surfftee  that  comforted  Tier  whole  pmy 
i orbed  being  with  its  suggestion  of  man- 
strong:t!x  amj  ^romfsg  of  hxysbknrlly  pro- 

Thin  kiss  was.  a revelation.  To  him  it 
brought  the  ancient  smise  of  mastery,  of 
ownership — the  certainty  that  here,  was 
• ns  wife,  the  mate  for  whom  ins  twenty 
years  had  been  period  of  preparation  and 
'waiting.  And  the  tears  of  fudf-shamed 
fright  that  started  under  Easters  lids 
were  dried  ui  their  source  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  it  was  her  (Oviy  rue ?t  wlu*  field 
her,  that  be  loved  Iter. utterly,  unfij  Unit 
■ her  sold  trusted  in  him.  Sbo  lifted  her 
a rm*,aod  h>iy  ) igh t yfeeye^  fell  hack  from 
th(>tn  yts  ^ito  piiiin\l  tjiem  roi  t ml  H is  rteek . 
**  Olb  Allison  Allison,  Allison,  Alii- 

^on!;^  fhv  rmvnnured,  as  she  htjcl  aaiit 
his  nauH  over  tb  heriojf  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  tipvVs ; ditlr,  now  she  was  giv  - 
ing her^ojf  to  him  for  good  or  ill  with 
every  rep^tit ion. 

lu  fore  them  lay  the  vision  ul  tbeiv 

prpbhfrfcy  ore  do,  luyrd  la^hi- 

rdug,  (hr  suffering:  and  toil  that  must 
come;  the  vision  of  a life  ernwiuyf  with 
the  trijdi.‘  thrown  of  hmm  iiyjti  Lfthdv  utnl 
EaiU;  Their  young  strength  ro^e  to  ion 
it  vyffh  a rmW  dignity-  of  ma/ilioCaf  yttitf 
Avdmanhond.  In  both  their  hearts  t.V»e. 
gfadtinss  of  Idvel  fuUilleil  wa» 
liirc  hy  the  gi’andepr  id:  n.’spopsfhiliiy 
— hyy  tlie  i$spTtij&  mprired  tr>  iieniept  lnip- 
pineus  in  *\w  foreknowledge  of  the  auf* 
feriug  of  life. 

d'ho  squirreh  ism  down  fbe  bei^eh  and 
gatliered  winter  p rptf Ahjbr; -uii heeded : and 
ytdlcov  leaves  syfirinsl  touiuj  tjierii  a^ 
t hrou gh  the  forest  omne*  a wind 
With  the  yeaEs  keenest  wine. 
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THE  air  of  having  just  got  home 
from  Europe  was  very  evident  in 
the  friend  who  came  to  interview 
himself  with  us,  the  other  day.  It  was 
not,  of  course,  so  distinguishing  as  it 
would  have  been  in  an  age  of  less  trans- 
atlantic travel,  but  still,  as  we  say,  it 
was  evident,  and  it  lent  him  a superiority 
which  he  could  not  wholly  conceal.  His 
superiority,  so  involuntary,  would,  if  he 
had  wished  to  dissemble,  have  affirmed 
itself  in  the  English  cut  of  his  clothes, 
and  in  the  habit  of  his  top-hat,  which 
was  so  newly  from  a London  shop  as 
not  yet  to  have  lost  the  whiteness  of 
its  sweat-band.  But  his  difference  from 
ourselves  appeared  most  in  a certain 
consciousness  of  novel  impressions,  which 
presently  escaped  from  him  in  the  critical 
tone  of  his  remarks. 

" Well,”  we  said,  with  our  accustomed 
subtlety,  "how  do  you  find  your  fellow 
savages  on  returning  to  them  after  a 
three  months’  absence  ?” 

“ Don’t  ask  me,  yet,”  he  answered,  lay- 
ing his  hat  down  on  a pile  of  rejected 
manuscripts,  delicately,  so  as  not  to  dim 
the  lustre  of  its  nap.  "I  am  trying  to 
get  used  to  them,  and  I have  no  doubt  I 
shall  succeed  in  time.  But  I would 
rather  not  be  hurried  in  my  opinions.” 

" You  find  some  relief  from  the 
summer’s  accumulation  of  sky-scrapers 
amidst  the  aching  void  of  our  manners?” 
we  suggested. 

u Oh,  the  fresh  sky-scrapers  are  not  so 
bad.  You  won’t  find  the  English  object- 
ing to  them  half  so  much  as  some  of 
our  own  fellows.  But  you  are  all  right 
about  the  aching  void  of  manners.  That 
is  truly  the  bottomless  pit  with  us.” 

"You  think  we  get  worse?” 

" I don’t  9ay  that,  exactly.  How 
could  we?” 

" It  might  be  difficult.” 

"I  will  tell  you  what,”  he  said,  after 
a moment’s  muse.  " There  does  not  seem 
to  be  90  much  an  increase  of  bad  manners, 
or  no  manners,  as  a diffusion.  The  for- 
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eigners  who  come  to  us  in  hordes,  but 
tolerably  civil  hordes,  soon  catch  the 
native  unmannerliness,  and  are  as  rude 
as  the  best  of  us,  especially  the*  younger 
generations.  The  older  people,  Italians, 
Czechs,  Poles,  Greeks,  Assyrians,  or  what- 
ever nationalities  now  compose  those 
hordes,  remain  somewhat  in  the  tradition 
of  their  home  civility;  but  their  children, 
their  grandchildren,  pick  up  our  im- 
politeness with  the  first  words  of  our  lan- 
guage, or  our  slang,  which  they  make 
their  adoptive  mother-tongue  long  before 
they  realize  that  it  is  slang.  When  they 
do  realize  it  they  still  like  it  better  than 
language,  and  as  no  manners  are  easier 
than  manners,  they  prefer  the  impolite- 
ness they  find  waiting  them  here.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  their  morals  improve ; 
we  have  morals  and  to  spare.  They  learn 
to  carry  pistols  instead  of  knives;  they 
shoot  instead  of  stabbing.” 

"Have  you  been  attacked  with  any 
particular  type  of  revolver  since  your  re- 
turn ?”  we  inquired  caustically. 

" I have  been  careful  not  to  give 
offence.” 

" Then  why  are  you  so  severe  upon  your 
fellow  savages,  especially  the  minors  of 
foreign  extraction?” 

"I  was  giving  the  instances  which  I 
supposed  I was  asked  for;  and  I am  only 
saying  that  I have  found  our  manners 
merely  worse  quantitatively,  or  in  the  pro- 
portion of  our  increasing  population.  But 
this  prompt  succession  of  the  new  Amer- 
icans to  the  heritage  of  the  old  Amer- 
icans is  truly  grievous.  They  must  so 
soon  outnumber  us,  three  to  one,  ten  to 
one,  twenty,  fifty,  and  they  must  mul- 
tiply our  incivilities  in  geometrical  ratio. 
At  Boston,  where  I landed — ” 

"Oh,  you  landed  at  Boston!”  we  ex- 
claimed, as  if  this  accounted  for  every- 
thing; but  we  were  really  only  trying  to 
gain  time.  " If  you  had  landed  at  New 
York,  do  you  think  your  sensibilities 
would  have  suffered  in  the  same  degree?” 
We  added,  inconsequently  enough,  "We 
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always  supposed  that  Boston  was  exem- 
plary in  the  matters  you  are  complain- 
ing of” 

“And  when  you  interrupted  me,  with 
a want  of  breeding  which  is  no  doubt 
national  rather  than  individual,  I was 
going  on  to  say  that  I found  much  al- 
leviation from  a source  whose  abundant 
sweetness  I had  forgotten.  I mean  the 
sort  of  caressing  irony  which  has  come 
to  be  the  most  characteristic  expression 
of  our  native  kindliness.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  our  kindliness.  Whatever  we 
Americans  of  the  old  race-suicidal  stock 
are  not,  we  are  kind;  and  I think  that 
our  expression  of  our  most  national  mood 
has  acquired  a fineness,  a delicacy,  with 
our  people  of  all  degrees,  unknown  to  any 
other  irony  in  the  world.  Do  you  remem- 
ber The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters — 
I can  never  think  of  the  book  without  a 
pang  of  personal  grief  for  the  too  early 
death  of  the  author — how  the  bitter  iron- 
ical temper  of  the  Scotch  villagers  is 
realized?  Well,  our  ironical  temper  is 
ju9t  the  antithesis  of  that.  It  is  all  sweet- 
ness, but  it  is  of  the  same  origin  as  that 
of  those  terrible  villagers:  it  comes  from 
that  perfect,  that  familiar  understanding, 
that  penetrating  reciprocal  intelligence, 
of  people  who  have  lived  intimately  in 
each  others’  lives,  as  people  in  small  com- 
munities do.  We  are  a small  community 
thrown  up  large,  as  they  say  of  photo- 
graphs; we  are  not  so  much  a nation  as 
a family;  we  each  of  us  know  just  what 
any  other,  or  all  others,  of  us  intend  to 
the  finest  shade  of  meaning,  by  the  light- 
est hint.” 

“ Ah !”  we  breathed,  quite  as  if  we  were 
a character  in  a novel,  which  had  inspired 
the  author  with  a new  phrase.  “ Now 
you  are  becoming  interesting.  Should 
you  mind  giving  a few  instances?” 

“ Well,  that  is  not  so  easy.  But  I may 
say  that  the  friendly  ironies  began  for  us 
as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  the  more  single- 
minded  keeping  of  the  ship’s  stewards,  who 
had  brought  our  hand-baggage  ashore, 
and,  after  extracting  the  last  shilling  of 
tip  from  us,  had  delivered  us  over  to  the 
keeping  of  the  customs  officers.  It  began 
with  the  joking  tone  of  the  inspectors, 
who  surmised  that  we  were  not  trying  to 
smuggle  a great  value  into  the  country, 
and  with  their  apologetic  regrets  for 
bothering  us  to  open  so  many  trunks. 


They  implied  that  it  was  all  a piece  of 
burlesque,  whieh  we  were  bound  mutually 
to  cany  out  for  the  gratification  of  a 
government  which  enjoyed  that  kind  of 
thing.  They  indulged  this  whim  so  far 
as  to  lift  out  the  trays,  to  let  the  govern- 
ment see  that  there  was  nothing  dutiable 
underneath,  where  they  touched  or  lifted 
the  contents  with  a mocking  hand,  and 
at  times  carried  the  joke  so  far  as  to  have 
some  of  the  things  removed.  But  they 
helped  put  them  back  with  a smile  for 
the  odd  taste  of  the  government.  I do 
not  suppose  that  an  exasperating  duty  was 
ever  so  inexasperatingly  fulfilled.” 

“Aren’t  you  rather  straining  to  make 
out  a case  ? We  have  heard  of  travellers 
who  had  a very  different  experience.” 

“At  New  York,  yes,  where  we  are  in- 
fected with  the  foreign  singleness  more 
than  at  Boston.  Perhaps  a still  livelier 
illustration  of  our  ironical  temperament 
was  given  me  once  before  when  I brought 
some  things  into  Boston.  There  were 
some  Swiss  pewters,  which  the  officers 
joined  me  for  a moment  in  trying  to  make 
out  were  more  than  two  hundred  years 
old;  but  failing,  jocosely  levied  thirty  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  them ; and  then  in  the 
same  gay  spirit  taxed  me  twenty  per  cent, 
on  a medallion  of  myself  done  by  an 
American  sculptor,  who  had  forgotten  to 
verify  an  invoice  of  it  before  the  Amer- 
ican consul  at  the  port  of  shipment.” 

“It  seems  to  us,”  we  suggested,  “that 
this  was  a piece  of  dead  earnest.” 

“ The  fact  was  earnest,”  our  friend 
maintained,  “but  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  realized  was  that  of  a brotherly  per- 
suasion that  I would  see  the  affair  in  its 
true  light,  as  a joke  that  was  on  me.  It 
was  a joke  that  cost  me  thirty  dollars.” 

“ Still,  we  fail  to  see  the  irony  of 
the  transaction.” 

“Possibly,”  our  friend  said,  after  a 
moment’s  muse,  “I  am  letting  my  sense 
of  another  incident  color  the  general 
event  too  widely.  But  before  I come  to 
that  I wish  to  allege  some  proofs  of  the 
national  irony  whieh  I received  on  two 
occasions  when  landing  in  New  York. 
On  the  first  of  these  occasions  the  com- 
missioner who  came  aboard  the  steamer, 
to  take  the  sworn  declaration  of  the  pas- 
sengers that  they  were  not  smugglers, 
recognized  my  name  as  that  of  a well 
known  financier  who  had  been  abroad  for 
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a much-needed  rest,  and  personally  wel- 
comed me  home  in  such  terms  that  I felt 
sure  of  complete  exemption  from  the 
duties  levied  on  others.  When  we  landed 
I found  that  this  good  friend  had  looked 
out  for  me  to  the  extent  of  getting  me 
the  first  inspector,  and  he  had  guarded 
my  integrity  to  the  extent  of  committing 
me  to  a statement  in  severalty  of  the 
things  my  family  had  bought  abroad, 
so  that  I had  to  pay  twenty-eight  dollars 
on  my  daughter’s  excess  of  the  hundred 
dollars  allowed  free,  although  my  wife 
was  bringing  in  only  seventy-five  dollars’ 
value,  and  I less  than  fifty.” 

“ You  mean  that  you  had  meant  to 
lump  the  imports  and  escape  the  tax 
altogether?”  we  asked. 

“ Something  like  that.” 

“ And  the  officer’s  idea  of  caressing 
irony  was  to  let  you  think  you  could 
escape  equally  well  by  being  perfectly 
candid  ?” 

“ Something  like  that.” 

“ And  what  was  the  other  occasion  ?” 

“ Oh,  it  was  when  I had  a letter  to  the 
customs  officer,  and  he  said  it  would  be 
all  right,  and  then  furnished  me  an  in- 
spector who  opened  every  piece  of  my 
baggage  just  as  if  I had  been  one  of 
the  wicked.” 

We  could  not  help  laughing,  and  our 
friend  grinned  appreciatively.  “ And 
what  was  that  supreme  instance  of  caress- 
ing irony  which  you  experienced  in  Bos- 
ton?” we  pursued. 

“Ah,  there  is  something  I don’t  think 
you  can  question.  But  I didn’t  experi- 
ence it  ; I merely  observed  it.  We  were 
coming  down  the  stairs  to  take  our  hack 
at  the  foot  of  the  pier,  and  an  elderly 
lady  who  was  coming  down  with  us  found 
the  footing  a little  insecure.  The  man 
in  charge  bade  her  be  careful,  and  then 
she  turned  upon  him  in  severe  reproof, 
and  scolded  him  well.  She  told  him  that 
he  ought  to  have  those  stairs  looked  after, 
for  otherwise  somebody  would  be  killed 
one  of  these  days.  ‘Well,  ma’am,’  he 
said,  ‘ I shouldn’t  like  that.  I was  in  a 
railroad  accident  once.  But  I tell  you 
what  you  do.  The  next  time  you  come 
over  here,  you  just  telephone  me,  and  I’ll 
have  these  steps  fixed.  Or,  I’ll  tell  you: 
yeu  just  write  me  a letter  and  let  me 
know  exactly  how  you  want  ’em  fixed, 
and  Fll  see  to  it  myself.’” 


“ That  was  charming,”  we  had  to  own, 
“ and  it  was  of  an  irony  truly  caress- 
ing, as  you  say.  Do  you  think  it  was 
exactly  respectful?” 

“ It  was  affectionate,  and  I think  the 
old  lady  liked  it  as  much  as  any  of  us, 
or  as  the  humorist  himself.” 

“ Yes,  it  was  just  so  her  own  son  might 
have  joked  her,”  we  assented.  “ But  tell 
us,  Croesus,”  we  continued,  in  the  form 
of  Socratic  dialogue,  “did  you  find  at 
Boston  that  multiple  unmannerliness 
which  you  say  is  apparent  from  the  vast 
increase  of  adoptive  citizens?  We  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Boston  when 
we  wished  to  refresh  our  impression  that 
we  had  a native  country;  when  we  wished 
to  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  good 
old  American  faces,  which  were  some- 
times rather  arraigning  in  their  expres- 
sion, but  not  too  severe  for  the  welfare  of 
a person  imaginably  demoralized  by  a 
New  York  sojourn.” 

Our  friend  allowed  himself  time  for  re- 
flection. “ I don’t  think  you  could  do  that 
now  with  any  great  hope  of  success.  I 
should  say  that  the  predominant  face  in 
Boston  now  was  some  type  of  Irish  face. 
You  know  that  the  civic  affairs  of  Bos- 
ton are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish. 
And  with  reason,  if  the  Irish  are  in 
the  majority.” 

“ In  New  York  it  has  long  been  the 
same  without  the  same  reason,”  we  dream- 
ily suggested. 

“ In  Boston,”  our  friend  went  on,  with- 
out regarding  us,  “ the  Catholics  outvote 
the  Protestants,  and  not  because  they 
vote  oftener,  but  because  there  are  more 
of  them.” 

“ And  the  heavens  do  not  fall  ?” 

“It  is  not  a question  of  that;  it  is  a 
question  of  whether  the  Irish  are  as 
amiable  and  civil  as  the  Americans,  now 
they  are  on  top.” 

“ “We  always  supposed  they  were  one 
of  the  most  amiable  and  civil  of  the  hu- 
man races.  Surely  you  found  them  so  ?” 

“ I did  at  Queenstown,  but  at  Boston 
I had  not  the  courage  to  test  the  fact. 
I would  not  have  liked  to  try  a joke  with 
one  of  them  as  I would  at  Queenstown, 
or  as  I would  at  Boston  with  an  Amer- 
ican. Their  faces  did  not  arraign  me,  but 
they  forbade  me.  It  was  very  curious, 
and  I may  have  misread  them.” 

“ Oh,  probably  not,”  we  lightly  mocked. 
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“ They  were  taking  it  out  of  you  for  ages 
of  English  oppression;  they  were  making 
you  stand  for  the  Black  Cromwell.” 

“ Oh,  very  likely,”  our  friend  said,  in 
acceptance  of  our  irony;  because  he  liked 
irony  so  much.  “ But  all  the  same,  I 
thought  it  a pity,  as  I think  it  a pity 
when  I meet  a surly  Italian  here,  who 
at  home  would  be  so  sweet  and  gentle.  It 
is  somehow  our  own  fault.  We  have 
spoiled  them  by  our  rudeness;  they  think 
it  is  American  tobeaa  rude  as  the  Amer- 
icans.  They  mistake  our  incivility  for 
our  liberty.” 

“ There  is  something  in  what  you 
say,”  we  agreed,  “ if  you  will  allow  us 
to  be  serious.  They  are  here  in  our 
large  free  air,  without  the  parasites  that 
kept  them  in  bounds  in  their  own  orig- 
inal habitat.  We  must  invent  some 
sort  of  culture  which  shall  be  construct- 
ive and  not  destructive,  and  will  sup- 
ply the  eventual  good  without  the  pro- 
visional evil.” 

“ Then  we  must  go  a great  way  back, 
and  begin  with  our  grandfathers,  with  the 
ancestors  who  freed  us  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  did  not  free  themselves  from  the 
illusion  that  equality  resides  in  incivility, 
and  honesty  in  bluntness.  That  was 
something  they  transmitted  to  us  intact, 
so  that  we  are  now  not  only  the  best- 
hearted  but  the  worst-mannered  of  man- 
kind. If  our  habitual  carriage  were  not 
rubber-tired  by  irony,  we  -should  be  an 
intolerable  offence,  if  not  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  at  least  to  ourselves.  By  the  way, 
since  I came  back,  I have  been  reading  a 
curious  old  book  by  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  which  I understand  made  a great 
stir  in  its  day.  Do  you  know  it?  Home 
as  Found?” 

“ We  know  it  as  one  may  know  a book 
which  one  has  not  read.  It  pretty  nearly 
made  an  end  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
we  believe.  His  fellow  countrymen  fell 
on  him,  tooth  and  nail.  We  didn’t  take 
so  kindly  to  criticism  in  those  days  as 
we  do  now,  when  it  merely  tickles  the  fat 
on  our  ribs,  and  we  respond  with  the 
ironic  laughter  you  profess  to  like  so 
much.  What  is  the  drift  of  the  book 
besides  the  general  censure?” 

“ Oh,  it  is  the  plain,  dull  tale  of  an 
American  family  returning  home  after  a 
long  sojourn  in  Europe  so  high-bred  that 


you  want  to  kill  them,  and  so  superior  to 
their  home-keeping  countrymen  that,  vul- 
garity for  vulgarity,  you  much  prefer  the 
vulgarity  of  the  Americans  who  have 
not  been  away.  The  author’s  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  vulgarity  of  his  exem- 
plary people  is  not  the  only  amusing 
thing  in  the  book.  They  arrive  for  a 
short  stay  in  New  York  before  they  go 
to  their  country-seat  somewhere  up  the 
State,  and  the  sketches  of  New  York  so- 
ciety as  it  was  in  the  third  or  fourth 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  cer- 
tainly delightful : society  was  then  so 
exactly  like  what  it  is  now  in  spirit.  Of 
course  it  was  very  provincial,  but  society 
is  always  and  everywhere  provincial. 
One  thing  about  it  then  was  different 
from  what  it  is  now:  I mean  the  attitude 
of  the  stay-at-homes  towards  the  been- 
abroads.  They  revered  them  and  deferred 
to  them,  and  they  called  them  Hajii, 
or  travellers,  in  a cant  which  must  have 
been  very  common,  since  George  William 
Curtis  used  the  same  Oriental  term  for 
his  Howadji  in  Syria  and  his  Nile  Notes 
of  a Howadji .” 

“ We  must  read  it,”  we  said,  with  the 
readiness  of  one  who  never  intends  to 
read  the  book  referred  to.  “ What  you 
say  of  it  is  certainly  very  suggestive. 
But  how  do  you  account  for  the  decay 
of  the  reverence  and  deference  in  which 
the  Hajii  were  once  held  ?” 

“ Well,  they  naay  have  overworked  their 
superiority.” 

“ Or  ?”  we  prompted. 

“ The  stay-at-homes  may  have  got  on  to 
the  been-abroads  in  a point  where  we  all 
fail,  unless  we  have  guarded  ourselves 
very  scrupulously.” 

“ And  that  is?” 

“ There  is  something  very  vulgarizing 
for  Americans  in  the  European  atmos- 
phere, so  that  we  are  apt  to  come  back 
worse-mannered  than  we  went  away,  and 
vulgarer  than  the  untravelled,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  impoliter  to  criticise  than  to 
be  criticised.” 

“ And  is  that  why  your  tone  has  been 
one  of  universal  praise  for  your  country- 
men in  the  present  interview  ?” 

Our  friend  reached  for  his  hat,  smooth- 
ed a ruffled  edge  of  the  crown,  and  blew 
a speck  of  dust  from  it.  “ One  reasons  to 
a conclusion,”  he  said,  “ not  from  it.” 
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WIDE  currency  was  given  recent- 
ly to  a criticism  of  the  short 
stories  now  appearing  in  Amer- 
ican magazines  as  lacking  in  action 
— “ nothing  doing  ” in  them.  Starting  in 
the  Middle  West,  this  criticism  might 
seem  to  reflect  the  passionate  energy  at 
present  said  to  be  impelling  the  mind 
and  feeling  of  that  section  toward  drastic 
political  measures,  inducing  therefore  to 
instant  and  strenuous  action  in  every  field. 

It  is  not  a modern  tendency.  Even  if 
it  be  shown  to  control  the  majority  of 
the  people,  then  we  must  insist  that  mo- 
dernity resides  in  the  minority.  Cariyle, 
in  his  worship  of  heroes,  was  reactionary, 
while  Goethe,  of  the  same  generation, 
struck  the  modern  note  in  his  aphorism: 
Action  contracts,  Thought  dilates. 

We  have  here  nothing  to  do  with  the 
arena  of  social  or  political  conflicts. 
There  the  principle  involved  illustrates 
itself,  and  it  is  clearly  seen,  or  in  time 
comes  to  be  seen,  that  the  restless  impulse 
to  instant  and  incessant  activity,  sooner 
or  later  sure  to  be  guided  by  the  fitful 
flashes  of  the  irutum  fulmen,  leads  in- 
evitably to  the  destruction  of  the  values 
cherished  by  our  modem  civilization ; 
and,  from  the  history  of  all  great  move- 
ments, it  is  evident  that  the  breadth  and 
worth  of  these  have  been  due  to  the  dila- 
tion of  the  thought  which  determined 
their  meaning  and  scope. 

The  full  significance  of  Goethe’s 
aphorism  is  apparent  only  when  we  sub- 
stitute sensibility  for  thought,  and  con- 
trast its  values  in  all  of  human  life  with 
those  values  we  usually  attribute  to  ac- 
tion. The  springs  of  action  itself,  as  well 
as  its  determination,  are  lodged  in  the 
sensibility,  which  is  not  mere  passivity, 
but  potency  itself,  interpenetrated  by  in- 
telligence. Thought  is  but  one  form  of 
it;  in  it  reside  curiosity,  passion,  desire, 
and  it  is  specialized  in  varied  forms  of 
apprehension,  from  sensation  to  the  high- 
est reach  of  the  imagination.  The  whole 
physical  organism  as  related  to  the  world 


about  it,  which  it  seizes  upon  for  nourish- 
ment, upon  which  it  reacts  in  a complex 
economy,  and  which  it  sensibly  and  men- 
tally apprehends,  is  shaped  by  desire,  as 
the  mouth  is  shaped  by  hunger,  so  that 
faculty  as  well  as  capacity  has  its  ground 
in  sensibility.  Our  motions  are  limited 
indices  of  immeasurable  emotions.  We 
narrow  ourselves,  wedgelike,  for  action, 
which  we  charge  with  passion  and  mean- 
ing from  the  depths  of  our  being — the 
being  which  infinitely  transcends  all  our 
doing.  On  the  lowest,  the  merely  phys- 
ical, plane  of  our  contact  with  the  uni- 
verse our  awareness  is  as  much  wider 
than  our  action  as  the  reach  of  the  eye 
is  than  that  of  the  hand.  In  every  higher 
plane  the  vision  and  the  faculty  are  in- 
separably blended,  each  commensurate 
with  the  other  and  of  equal  scope ; but  in 
every  attempt  to  express  this  higher  life 
in  organic  form — social,  literary,  or  ar- 
tistic— the  limitation  on  the  side  of  fac- 
ulty reappears,  while  the  transcendent 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  symbol  have 
their  ground  in  sensibility. 

The  definite  performance,  seeming  so 
much  because  it  alone  is  open  to  observa- 
tion and  leaves  its  obvious  mark  or  conse- 
quence in  testimony,  is  nothing  in  itself. 
The  action  lies  in  its  intent,  the  art  in 
the  aesthetic  sense.  Nothing  is  notable 
till  under  our  hands  it  takes  fixed  form 
in  a set  time  and  place,  but  thereby  is  its 
temporality  stamped  upon  it;  the  edifice 
becomes  a ruin;  everything  done  must  be 
done  anew;  all  shapes  become  phantoms; 
only  the  hidden  human  sensibility  is  per- 
manent, but  forever  disclosing  new  varia- 
tions in  the  course  of  an  evolution  which 
escapes  obvious  notice.  In  this  course 
the  most  conspicuous  of  deeds  is  but  an 
incident,  representing,  or  reactionary  to, 
the  advanced  sense  of  a given  time  or 
race.  Thus  all  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  humanity  change  character  from 
age  to  age;  even  the  revolutions  which 
transform  them  to-day  are  net  like  those 
of  yesterday. 
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We  see,  then,  that  what  is  essential,  im- 
perative, in  humanity,  and  creatively 
shaping  its  destiny,  both  underlies  and 
transcends  those  activities  upon  which,  as 
the  result  of  our  masterful  efforts,  we 
chiefly  pride  ourselves.  What  we  call 
action  is  not  power — not  so  much  power 
as  real  knowledge  is — rather  it  is  apt  to 
be  the  dissipation  of  power.  The  field 
most  open  to  our  constant  observation  is 
that  of  business,  narrowing  our  souls  and 
shutting  out  from  us  the  larger  view  of 
our  true  being.  We  come  to  emphasize 
virtues  which  are  negative  rather  than 
vital — honesty,  for  example — and  to  re- 
gard industry  itself  as  a cardinal  virtue. 
Satan  is  supposed  to  hold  mischief  in 
waiting  for  idle  hands,  and  we  ignore 
Hamlet’s  wiser  suggestion  that  the  hand 
of  little  employment  hath  the  daintier 
sense.  Perhaps  the  character  of  Hamlet 
so  deeply  impressed  Goethe  because  it  il- 
lustrated the  wider  scope  of  sensibility 
as  compared  with  that  of  action.  Then, 
too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  grave-digger  in 
the  play,  the  persistent  business  not  only 
narrows  our  natures,  but  hardens  them, 
through  the  routine  of  habit  which  in- 
duces oblivion.  In  all  the  world’s  busi- 
ness, of  whatever  kind,  there  is  no 
advance  save  as  the  undertaking  is  begun 
again,  involving  revision  or  revolution, 
white  the  advance  of  sensibility  is  an 
evolutionary  course,  and  is  therefore  in 
subtle  accord  with  all  natural  elements 
and  processes,  with  those  which  are  hid- 
den as  well  as  with  those  which  are  ap- 
parent, having  indeed  its  comfort  and  re- 
inforcement from  the  universal  life.  It 
is  such  knowledge  as  we  have,  through 
our  developed  sense  of  things,  from 
electrons  to  solar  systems,  that  gives 
precision  to  the  complex  mechanics  which 
are  so  large  a factor  in  our  material 
progress.  As  noesis  was  to  the  Greek 
something  far  transcending  what  he  called 
mathesis,  so  our  eager  awareness  of  the 
world  without  us  and  within  us,  satisfy- 
ing our  higher  curiosity  quite  independ- 
ently of  any  practical  use,  interest,  or 
mathematical  calculation,  is  an  immense- 
ly larger  factor  in  our  real  life  than  our 
material  progress.  Cogito  ergo  sum. 

Whether  we  contemplate  life  or  litera- 
ture, a clear  perspective  of  values  is  need- 
ful. We  need  to  understand  not  only 
that  a fountainless  stream  is  an  anomaly, 


but  that  no  current  of  our  life  can  rise 
higher  than  its  source  in  our  sensibility. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Quietist  is  futile; 
there  is  as  strict  closure  in  conscious 
meditation  as  in  conscious  effort,  and, 
with  either,  openness  is  possible  if  the 
fountain  is  strong  and  compelling  enough 
to  clear  its  way.  No  human  feeling  takes 
outward  form  without  conscious  effort, 
the  limitation  involved  defining  the  form ; 
and  the  more  of  thought  there  is  in  it,  the 
more  hesitant  and  tentative  the  process. 

In  the  ordinary  routine  of  life,  in- 
dividual and  collective — that  is,  in  do- 
mestic and  social  economies — the  practical 
end  is  reached  by  persistent  activity,  and 
generally  in  ways  so  direct  and  obvious 
as  to  give  little  room  for  tentative 
thought,  none  at  all  for  psychical  specula- 
tion. Here  habit  tells,  industry  brings 
efficiency,  and  mental  ingenuity  improve- 
ment. In  some  departments  there  may 
be  scope  for  aesthetic  selection ; the  soldier 
may  have  heroism,  and  the  political 
leader  ideals;  but  in  the  main  the  effects 
sought  lie  within  the  range  of  competi- 
tion, ambition,  and  the  desire  for  personal 
or  the  general  comfort.  These  activities 
occupy  so  much  of  the  time  of  most 
people  that  they  largely  determine  and 
tend  to  sadly  pervert  our  sense  of  virtues 
and  values.  They  demand  for  their  suc- 
cess, for  their  very  procedure,  organiza- 
tion, which  forever  grows  more  complex 
in  its  specialization,  and,  while  it  pro- 
motes efficiency,  promotes  also  serious 
difficulties  and  perilous  strifes,  giving 
opportunity  to  individual  greed,  class 
hatred,  and  consequently  to  dangerous 
politics — evils  which  might  prove  ruinous 
but  for  the  dominance  of  a sensibility 
developed  in  our  modern  psychical  evolu- 
tion. This  advanced  sensibility  alone 
prevents  the  wars  which  would  else  arise 
from  international  trade  rivalries  as 
readily  as  in  former  times  they  were  pre- 
cipitated by  dynastic  ambitions. 

In  the  creative  manifestations  of  our 
higher  life  and  of  our  art  and  literature 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  rise  above  this 
field  of  competitive  activities  and  mate- 
rial interests.  The  present  realization  of 
the  possibility  is  far  beyond  that  of 
former  periods  in  which  the  human  imag- 
ination was  more  closely  allied  with  that 
kind  of  heroism  the  pride  of  which  was 
in  manifest  prowess,  and  which  was  as- 
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sociated  with  stirring  events.  We  have 
discovered  and  inhabited  a region  of 
thought  separate  from  the  arena,  undis- 
turbed by  ambitions,  untainted  by  sordid 
interests,  inaccessible  to  martial  strains, 
and  undistracted  by  economic  or  even 
altruistic  problems.  Organization  itself 
is  here  creative  and  spontaneous,  free 
from  the  vice  of  arbitrary  system. 

Organization  in  the  higher  life  and  in 
imaginative  creations  is  hardly  open  to 
conscious  observation,  it  is  so  unlike  that 
which  we  see  everywhere  in  the  world 
about  us  in  arbitrarily  contrived  systems 
— as  different  from  that  as  a plant  is 
from  a machine;  too  elusive  indeed  to 
be  expressed  in  physiological  terms. 
Neither  organ  nor  structure  is  apparent 
save  in  the  embodied  creation,  which  is  a 
veiling  of  the  inscrutable  creative  spirit. 
But  in  art  and  imaginative  literature  we 
see  that  these  creations  have  their  ground, 
aa  their  interpretation  has,  in  human 
sensibility,  and  that  what  we  call  the  ac- 
tion is  incidental.  This  is  true  of  the 
art  and  literature  of  past  ages,  only  the 
sensibility  was  not  on  the  same  plane  as 
that  of  our  own  time. 

We  should  naturally  expect  that  in 
the  early  epic  and  drama  the  action  would 
occupy  attention  to*  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  element.  But  in  the  Iliad,  from 
the  first  picture  presented  of  Achilles  sob- 
bing on  the  seashore  for  the  loss  of  Briseis 
to  the  last  scene,  the  ground  of  repre- 
sentation and  appeal  is  sensibility,  and 
the  action  forever  halts  and  lingers, 
waiting  upon  the  impression  created  by 
situations  humanly  pathetic  and  far  more 
interesting  than  anything  directly  rela- 
ting to  the  martial  business  in  hand.  No 
battle  scene  in  the  whole  epic  is  as  affect- 
ing as  the  fondly  prolonged  passage  con- 
cerning the  horses  of  Patroclus  grieving 
for  their  slain  master.  The  Odyssey  is 
the  recital  of  threatened  perils,  narrowly 
escaped,  of  the  subtlest  character,  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  strange  apprehension,  as 
of  alien  wiles,  in  a field  of  wonder ; and  the 
situation  of  Penelope,  in  far-off  Ithaca, 
weaving  and  unweaving  in  tremulous  ex- 
pectation, is  equally  in  the  world  of  im- 
pressions rather  than  in  that  of  action. 
So  in  Greek  tragedy,  drastic  and  relent- 
less as  the  movement  is,  it  waits  in  dread- 
ful poise  while  all  the  elements  involved 
which  profoundly  affect  sensibility  are 


brought  to  bear  upon  the  audience,  dis- 
closed in  their  full  might  and  pregnant 
meaning;  and  it  is  significant,  in  this 
view,  that  the  fateful  deed  itself  is  hid- 
den from  sight,  unmarred  by  the  limita- 
tion of  visible  execution,  magnified  by 
sequestration.  Only  the  cry  of  Agamem-, 
non  from  the  fatal  bath  reaches  the  wait- 
ing apprehension  of  the  audience*  while 
Cassandra,  who  is  to  follow  him*  in  quiv- 
ering recitative,  interrupted  and  developed 
by  anxious  and  sympathetic  interrogations 
from  the  Chorus,  becomes  the  pathetic 
centre  of  mental  tension  during  moments 
that  seem  eternal.  This  play  of  Agamem- 
non is  typical  of  all  Greek  tragedies.  We 
behold  not  victors,  but  victims,  not  action, 
but  pathos,  mortals  in  the  meshes  of  des- 
tiny, a demonstration  of  the  futility  of 
all  human  doings  and  devices. 

Do  not  the  two  greatest  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare — Macbeth  and  Hamlet — re- 
inforce the  argument?  In  each  the  only 
weak  point  is  the  visible  gladiatorial  com- 
bat in  the  closing  scene,  yte  may  say 
of  all  the  great  art  as  well  as  all  the  great 
literature  of  the  world  that  its  ground 
is  mainly  subjective,  lying  in  the  mind 
of  man.  The  outward  action,  however 
striking,  is  incidental  and,  but  for  its  ex- 
pansion in  the  background  of  sensibility, 
dwindles  into  insignificance.  It  is  in  the 
faet  that  our  thought  is  not  only  sub- 
jective but  purely  psychical,  in  motive, 
meaning,  and  issue,  that  our  extremely 
modern  distinction  lies.  Our  sensibility  is 
no  longer  dominated  by  the  myths,  notions, 
and  associations  which  in  the  minds  of 
Athenians  made  a background  for  Homer 
and  ^schylu8.  Something  like  the  Hel- 
lenic conception  of  destiny  may  lurk  in 
our  modern  idea  of  heredity,  our  respect 
for  which  is  due  to  a scientific  conviction 
rather  than  to  tradition,  but  we  are  af- 
fected in  this  convincing  way  only  by 
what  we  feel  to  be  real  in  a clear  dis- 
closure. Old  backgrounds  such  as  were  of 
avail  to  Dante  and  Milton  have  no  real 
meaning  in  our  thought;  they  are  not 
modified,  but  obliterated.  This  emancipa- 
tion of  our  imaginative  sensibility  from 
loyalty  to  false  idols,  outworn  symbols, 
and  meaningless  associations  reduces  the 
writer  of  fiction  who  still  acknowledges 
unreal  sovereignties  to  bankruptcy,  save  as 
he  may  be  able  to  find  acceptance  of  his 
counterfeit  coinage  from  old  mints  by 
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an  equally  reactionary  audience,  and  he 
is  apt  to  be  notoriously  successful  in  his 
adventure.  To  raise  old  ghosts  or  re- 
furbish knightly  armor  is  still  a profit- 
able employment.  No  high  order  of  im- 
agination is  necessary  to  the  writer,  who 
diligently  rubs  the  old  lamp  with  magical 
results.  If  less  romantically  inclined,  he 
may  provoke  excitement  by  the  treatment 
of  “ burning  questions.”  But  he  sinks 
to  the  lowest  mental  level  when  he  depends 
upon  the  striking  incident  for  inspira- 
tion and  interest.  In  all  these  lines  of 
fiction  which  to-day  are  recognized  as 
reactionary  by  the  intelligent  critic,  and 
which  have  not  even  academic  justifica- 
tion, the  possibilities  for  novelty  are 
rapidly  exhausted,  and  the  cloak  of  fancy, 
worn  to  rags,  discloses  the  obviousness  and 
superficiality  of  the  whole  business  from 
the  beginning. 

Of  course  it  is  not  any  fiction  of  this 
sort  that  our  Western  critic  of  current 
short  stories  in  magazines  wants.  But 
when  he  complains  that  in  these  stories 
there  is  “nothing  doing”  he  is  barking 
up  the  wrong  tree — if  indeed  there  is  any- 
thing to  bark  at.  The  abundance  of 
words  distresses  him  — of  unnecessary 
words,  we  presume — and,  if  pressed,  he 
would  doubtless  declare  that  there  is  noth- 
ing worth  while  being  said.  Possibly  he 
is  one  of  those  critics  who  have  grown 
so  impatient  of  the  adjective  that  he 
would  exclude  from  all  sentences  every- 
thing but  verbs,  with  such  conjunctions, 
prepositions,  nouns,  and  pronouns  as 
might  be  necessary  to  any  sensible  predi- 
cation. It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  drearier  than  that,  unless  in  our 
stress  upon  mere  action  we  should 
abolish  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb, 
excluding  sensibility  altogether  and,  with 
it,  the  grace,  beauty,  and  charm,  as  well 
as  the  significance  of  literature.  The 
value  and  interest  of  fiction  are  in  the 
thought  and  feeling  it  springs  from  and 
creates  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
reader.  If  our  complaining  critic  had 
asked  what  there  is  in  current  short 
stories  to  impress  thoughtful  readers,  his 
question  would  have  had  meaning — pos- 
sibly the  meaning  he  meant  to  convey, 
though  in  that  case  it  is  difficult  to  see 
any  ground  for  his  querulous  complaint. 

It  is  impression,  as  we  have  said, — 
impression  magnified  by  the  dilation  and 


tentation  of  thought— which,  anciently  as 
well  as  modernly,  in  classic  examples  as 
well  as  in  those  of  more  native  and  spon- 
taneous creations  of  our  own  time,  has 
been  the  very  soul  of  literature  and  art. 
The  very  word  “aesthetic”  refers  us  to 
sensibility  rather  than  to  action.  And  it 
is  just  here  that  the  distinction  of  the 
short  story — especially  as  developed  by 
contemporary  American  writers  — lies ; 
and  it  is  a distinction  shared  only  by  the 
very  best  novels,  and  even  in  these  not 
so  eminently  apparent,  because  of  the 
dramatic  obligations  of  the  longer  story 
and  the  complexity  of  action  involved. 

We  think  it  must  be  evident  to  our 
readers  that  these  writers  of  short  stories 
— both  those  who  are  new  and  those  who 
have  for  many  years  been  contributors  to 
the  Magazine — are  giving  every  month 
varied  entertainment  of  the  highest  order, 
in  work  which  is  not  only  impressive — 
as  we  modems  understand  impressiveness  • 
— but  reflects  the  true  meanings  of  our 
human  life. 

Our  modem  sensibility,  in  its  great 
awareness,  in  its  passionate  quest  of 
truth,  does  not  miss  the  old  backgrounds. 
The  real  vision  is  both  its  foreground 
and  its  background.  It  seeks  realization 
without  the  intervention  of  fixed  symbols, 
and  in  getting  away  from  these  it  was 
helped  by  the  transitional  stage  it  passed 
through  of  “impressionism”  in  art  and 
literature,  reaching  toward  vague  and 
strange  effects  of  light  and  shade,  tone 
and  atmosphere — such  as  were  represented 
by  Rossetti’s  pictures  and  poems.  It  has 
cleared  itself  of  these  and  found  itself 
in  a clearer  air,  but  still  keeps  to  a 
fluent  symbolism  faithful  to  every  new 
aspect  of  its  vision  of  the  truth.  This 
plasmic  flexibility  brings  it  closer  to  the 
field  of  wonder.  Thus  the  modern  man 
is  indeed  unstiffened.  From  faith  in  Life, 
he  bums  the  bridges  behind  him;  to  him 
the  rock  is  a delusion  and  the  fortress 
a snare. 

The  imaginative  writer  of  to-day,  de- 
tached from  the  arena,  and  relieved  from 
all  impediments  to  the  free  expression 
of  his  genius,  has  not  only  a fit  and  eager- 
ly responsive  audience,  but  unlimited 
scope  and  opportunity  if  he  indeed  has 
the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,  and  can 
apprehend  the  miracle  near  at  hand. 
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Ttmui'h  hfivC:!»:aiie<  f?.oh.(  aw:>\\  Ati  uw.  wj;at  -,;i  tVarihij  pUy'h?  u a 

Thuiirjh  ;vc  *i.U.  i.fv  ih-iJWiicvJ  w t i<e  ^’thii*j/  \*lrHt  iii  ya  .-?iv 

‘ Mf  :>  i ♦ t'k>  <hm-i-  W i * 1 1 ;i  rU'U  Mf 

Tf»«'  fMyh?  'V«:,..  -i:  ,>tlr  '\';j  y *r  Qi\  lhf»  -<:in«'>-'by  ru»*  J H'fy  <k 
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/ 
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fAv.v  c#x’^4 
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EDITOR'S  DRAWER. 


" TO  lbi\b6ora  o‘  the  surf  in  Flushing’  fifty 
TU^tik  t|<ut;  we  ftre  out  of  reach— 

Arid  the*  light*  .afar  he  a.  trolleyear  : r, 
Aniakin'  towards  old  X/>rt  h IteDehT 


mmmfm 

it  f V i -<r iS . V ifT''  gj*  *-'■*■ 


But  m>ee  ^gaiu  tiiifhfuJ  ImUml  -nTyT 
•ftatkfv?  eh**  lit— f.hVr«  c-anie  A glbofik).— 
Anti  their  jmft'Vm  t iiuWrs  and 

gnmud, 

rtt  fliH  ^uit  hf  si  siihkeu  rtx»k. 

As  Itoijr  gla*^  go  -sucking  down, 

j : )§$  their  $$n$  • a&n&y  the ffkhi".  ■ • ■ ’ ' <\ ' 


I J**yi'"* 

gfe**** 


Thou  ravtfo  Tp-uuh  t (Hough  i Ue  rending, 
yearns 

In  the  hold  tit  the  Ai*<ty.  ijf  y 


The  Iniriio  3 «ki|Ter>  Vl&ilghter^  ifpmwe 
' { j : yjjedt  sovtl.  «inl  gri.tr  i ’ 

Chirnh  ii]>  t.o  the-  roof  of  ' -1  he  fOtii'.'d 

(‘‘’too- 

Amt ‘ twfe  Ini  »log  with  him,  - , , 
Sityk) ’*.•  fitfj’T 1$  ^hth* T asil^V •'•’ 

‘ .ii kn.it  ; If 7.11  • W*v.  iii„  .. . ■ 'A'  *. !•.'•, y.\: 


Tim  j4?<i|>h*»r  had  soiled  the  deck -house  door 
To  i4>e  it  for  a nyft, 

Whtm  the  Ju dp  it.  >Im  jdiingod  mo  mo/o, 
[hit  lev  like  Dll  UTir.hoj’Rd  craft. 

So  fii<  t-alined  IrO  orrvo-s,  ami  with  Aoighier 
N<o» 

(J<:  fluilih  OO  tf>^  *|«s  Is  !•«•* 

And  there  thyv  stayed  till  tlTs*  win* 

laid 

And  tlm  vuurtiing  -un  shorn  through 


iV  thr«n#)fh  lhe  wilting  ShnVjid 

Vn*?f  $0y  u vVllithi  khore*  : 

Uut -%vh»H  ihcvV  oi  Tho»e ..  /y*Ur; 

W4-rr_ 

Tbyg  lrifi  i fie  id  ya  ke jgV 

A*fd  the.T/u g* T «ki j >■(>••  r hit  h«  - 

* iii'^ ; h*,  VvK  :k-T;,T': 

V*»t  he  knew  ibvtv  fat k )f  they  *h>»T  dlrH 

*"•:  - ■ , ,.  • vVt;’ ;y  ••■;' ‘v'v^d*Vv^:  v- 

t ijr,  f l.fft'- 0 %\x\S, • ~ ‘ r r y ’:•:?>;■ 


On  a wiri  of  Miuhfdh*  ArufKl 
Thirih  ark  wy*  firm  ngiM>nn<i ; 

’ Ainl  Ihv  er‘i  e<i : T*  \V.e*ye  hyrp  h»  t 

An  i-iai-.i  if,  <ho  Souiid. 

Aiiil  ^Tv  fhfetf  Anir  ilDg  end  tf  lUv  right 

HO! 

The  hoandUr  \nvi vok  rnnol. 

Till  M*o  .-H-x  ',*.  M«e  hH-«.V  v.o'vr  'iri:!r 

i..i%  o m*  'Aoioh  u„..y  din. 


<rt»l  jh^red  th>f>ueh 
I 1 ; i , {<0  ’’oo'..  *rt  h.*>t  "m  \ on  0:0*.  i!»:  light, 
.Slid  V’O  ***Oild  .d  that  ttkf hr».HD 
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Its  Meaning 

C VKKY  <ipportuniiie« 

C»  vl  “wn  tV'T  ti^  ^Udy  oi  itittnan 
nnimv’s  -‘  H*  ^ ' miuy  *v  If  mtvr  timn* 

* 1 WA  ;;:riv;^,^;J  * ^,r  puuitig  *\u»  and 

Aw  V^#iS*v r ^ f 0 » , . •.  ."V  . ’.'•  ■;  ■* 


Difficult 

IK>  dov^jopiiig  thf  H(Cf.  of  fn.Ufii-filrur^.  :: 

. t &?ko«l  ife  ; 5'  WfiiiX  ;ift 

tke  -In?**  t'iifog  \n  \«brid  if»  d^ajui,  at  the; 
«ii:Btv  (hq&  irtiW  i«ipd<:^Lf;  * :-:: : v,":  / Jd 
: 4 U<tkv  gipl  t &ia*d  Jtor  ubfuv, 

• Uv  ijt  KiiK/irt  r * 

V T*>  t rix.i  rn<0 , * 


hv  a lit<Uy  iijfr):?ituil(' 

twrc*  ^ ...  <A.f 

••  1 v>'o *}  brmv*jng':  hi  ,u  b »«.k  dh.p.  at.  T(i* 
•II «?>v  aivfri<*Jt  dm#  n liKb*  i$  station*, 

vry  t>n  tk«-  # hert  a:  m»tna n w :ifr 

H.skoi]  IjV  jimmmaI  old  proprietor:. 

* • v And  w fctdi  dk*#  f }nv  wddd i tig  takr  n) *uhv 
Ml**  UkitkY  •’ 

; ‘v"  XiiR  wdddipgJ  exdatnri*?d  tho  y <wuTi^i: 
■WMinaik  blushing.  " H‘I«y.  r.m  <H«rt4  t ItuiV  — r 
4f>;  M f ’ r?imn<>l  tint-  .old  l»ox»k^ 
MK-i;  \V  h‘*h  a vuiing  .'.lady  . hny-*  a liinr- 
dmi  of  fMpdv  And 

tiVd  envWldpoa  j know  tiieiV*  m 

( h«*  %v.n/i  f l* 


CotildnH  Stand  It: 

Mf».  S/vt  KDERS  .tV  a vary  iiV-adfrU*  w#tf. 

and  is  in  .th»*‘;.hiibil  'f>f  ’&>$?■ 

irvini ; ^v<  rtdy „ , .*$**1  long  td>  i4*^Vdv>'d 

ill  til  ifiss  ^*n  irc-edi’i!  a dyvy  pafe 
IT**  HMrt>af fWcf ■ i!»f*  lirt'  for  /wmnng  dd|  '-dr* 
an  fast. 

*VPf».  no  tfmt^etk  etui  lrt*t  ^n>  Ailin'  11  if* 
•W$y  . you  Wiif/’  HpUwi  «firi.  fdpmHtdir 


It  WouUint  WiM 

i.d.TTU-;  jjuT  vatiMA  ir.tri  tlir  room 

at it  big  ro^y  apidn,  - ..; 
WltyV  d»ogliif;ti7’  dkid  liet  i 
vom  Jrxjrjir  io  «•*.  ••'* 

lAhf.  £ Xii^t  * *t 


Uncertain 

IK  i>f  dnp  »d 

, i-v  - M insmliag  idd  y^kf 

mm‘  cork  ^ xi, ^ io  h&  '.fififtWdrdti'  'fc>; 

Udra  M ilm  vkt#v.  in  drdnr  that  (Ho  tv 
m:j>  !•»*  did)  tabulated  and  Md  bdth 
H>W^  Mf«  S.i*ifMsk  in.  till-  HOiv<‘V<itV  rtfin'iiii;,  i-  --..I •<■:  ilwnvs 

• ^ '3  ^»lnv.te  inj.)w<|L-  in  hi-  1i«t  ihh  *jn<*“lin»f : \>y 

HiWKiCW.li'K.  ’-■  i-W’s  »«i •cnj^inl-5'"  . ■■J''  x '\y-:^''-'/  :/:  :-' 

ii.-'inwii'.'  it . W.vnt.l  yiVUi  Migli  fjm'm  <)ir  !n”inlM‘;- 

.ViihTiMitsr  V lift  i'H'f  H<*  Pff  M*  vvni  <ruw*-{.l  with  xloijht.  tn  thi<i*i'5'^>t<j't.  ;f>!i- 

•,!:Hk  run !.  "V— . niA'nri),;  : hut  it-  Im'lly  in  (Ijn  hl^Vilc  jj.;*co  ^ivt-n  '>vvi  n>  rii"  'jiii'rv 

llri:ilf.‘!l  tin  • »>U  (<l  flu  with  il  !‘M  Ilniri!  ill  mini  lie  nM<l  in-  «>;••.  In  hif  K'tiun  O'  f’UliiUH- 

m\  fiiiMnnw-!"  v J'ln  lliit  i:u>.‘V. . A»n;  a«flttin«  lol  i<n 


I ■ 'r;iS  t'l  L c*i wtis.'.v  Jr$ . Alutk 


f'<<rtejg?V 
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lUffli 


The  Peacemaker 


Not  HV, 

lUnU^hu  t!;i*  J-lih!) 


V4  i u.MT lUSiui'nu  A\k>  \*ULU<r-  *'n - 

1 . 0 r*  «»T  7«y . ;4¥H  v(iV: . >vy^  tin- 

W riPli  ' -a; 3?  :»•  j&Wfc  V *•»•»:  'rjiuu,  >>nf  :*  Tl»£an«ia*r  ••«*■ 

Ivmi^k  *M : Urn  Iml  ta 

i*  wvktcm  of  tw$  U‘'\U'H.  nriM  ♦ ^ »•  <.. 

t)m*  A.U^nit'cn  ? iU<Uo<\  into  & r*tHwny  * i>‘jUa'v  tl<v  in 

4. of  tlin*.  lv*J?  ,»  ^ |g  ; •!.! 

•Tto'  t'»  $p  :mv  UvjwO;  ;t-»*|  rn'M-  ii-  i*-:  § >*-.  'i*  - 1 & v*  ’■’-*/  ft  •«.>*“/ 

r Mi*-  firM.  -Mb  '^imiJv.  ^fi.r  Mr  |pj 


v,f.  I i»t< 


Original  from 
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llAEmt'S  UOtfTIlLY  JlAGAZmE. 


t’ho  .tuaW-V>  whiUe  I lie*  old  lady  ^at,  and, 
iivuhrt^r  lap  *fitb  :»«  opnus^d  finger.. 

■.<:?*  The  '•  il  rtst 1 H»dt— -yo*.P€;  omM/ 


CaOed  Home 

G$3>BttE..  tW  fjuir -vi^ir-dd  gmnlewn  '$% 
;>  n &v  ivmndy  pitm  * and  d ev  out  £f  tin  d * 
father..  cam?y  .niching  >nu«  the  hmuee.  a f»nv 
•hivs  gjj|&:|tj  a . si*  to  «d  wild  exc-iUtr^jd 
■*■  t W-imdjUi.;  Or>mdjiH ! ” inr  iraUifd.-/  Mu 
HtirKjiiA  cow  in  ‘)t>nd-  ivM her  homo! 


The  Bank  Cotdcf  Stand  It 

ViWKSTI-lvN  lawyer  tells  Of  n remarkable 
/*  ia#  tiif?  < ■oiiviimip#  power  of 

hmmiirie  h^ie  as  ^ynje  not’d  . Uy  ad  tenif- 
idTil'e  which  he  cmeh  witnessed  xyldJe>/j<H?jd': 
ihg  *>u  the  ctfj*o  of  <i  eimvd  < lun  was  hr-, 
div^itio  t Ir^f  doors  or  a hank  sup posed  to  (k 
on  i he  fwiid  ut  paymfut; 

A <’»mvVrsii1  hm  between  a o^y  ■■  ♦■•hc^kevi ' 
Irmh  woman  ami  her  h usba » d , who  .m*t e 
Jienr  1-liO  iunyor,  .at,  Oner  fttd  meted  hU  ;u 
H’litjVm,  • ,\:V  V V,  h ; * 

'*  Mniy;:‘  *rtid  tie  mall,  ;;  \yti  tmjs-d  push  top’. 

*0>. IT  ' ’•- 
v fi«1  TdphH AVUTII  i^Airat*:  'ife  onl.  Ilt^r'/’ 
wpiifM.I  ^Nr.V;  idf^t i!lv 


“ yr.  konv,.  A!iU-y/‘  per *is»>d 

hUHhaiid,  * • thitf  mim  [jjfi'iti r . money  for 

Jit  1 i * ye  - ffert*t  't*  iiU  rii  rs  it;  ntf V V' 

“ A d-  $ m u V Tt  t )£pi.  Tf Tpnk&  Aid  y\\  * ' a in  T 
M<:;\  uM<>  to  had*  to  !&$£  a =;.  0$fjjfci? 


i?o*er ; yv.nri  atituned 
In;  rju«  un>inMwt  ri»l»i»- 

Io^r  H;ndv  n ftm:  n :(p\y 

” '•<  <*>.  ♦ hr  1M  0 

wi)  hdiv  Fpt  f iil.iilr 

i v * ije  hank  miv\  [ 
d ? dilb*  nlijo-?,  upd  no 
tlcpn^itor  i%b  a imni  • 


Caught 

j jt  PinlarlrlpJdn  vliov 
* tydl  a of  a 

m:n»  n b»nr  n ir*-  had 
am  ,f  nulhijr^^ 

ev>ni  i he/  V and  p«vr> 
siKi’lf.-  i her  rvju.-:;«;ii. 

Ini'bhnMti  to  imiUhi  Ait 
jhifm  aid  h>d  j * Ijcr  r«* 

i t i «•  Mt.  l\tt  \ d'd'd  ^ 

oii.’  Merft  -eh  */d 

Mi-  j.lo>  i,; 

•■  d.v.oHj  Jns^i. 

" :.  |l>ir ; /if 
•tdU  »nV>nch  U?tr. 
o y o 7i  v);  ^ 

■ A1'.deo>;'et»-  iht*  rtdvm^ 
n"^ •:  vt  iijiu^ 

'^>r\'ddd|o'i:d>>hry;  kj.  irtr 
f ide  )ri , spnoh  yemt  air. , 
thy  niifynpiinaty. 
r-rW^'f  uy  May  ha]iv 

-'  ll.  fr  found  O si't'Y 

idd 

:«4'0‘  \ |'mO  >fdvf fa.  ‘ ’ '•'  " ’■*’ . ' " 

‘'v^dk*ydp^«i>rh)y 
i .nomniulyd  tiic  Phi  fit' 
ihdpdttih  m ild1  mnnM 

.ruf.'-  '•  \V4*U^‘i  • • I 

have 

;d  iven  ' 1 1 A ^ <bn V» >»  <•■  f h.n 


# wHOMt.  Of 

Wbo  v><i«TEti  hA«^  iW*  ' 

♦fl  A »f'  • • ;■«'  t"  ATltortlfc"  •'■*'  /-.A?^ASvA 

IT.  «4  \HftJ-ST'^A4  , H£v  T ^^^5^ 

A'S  #4E  ♦AT'  HUT  a£a,^T 

"t  w*«ft»peR.  »r  *aOit  at 

tn^^TRt;  .*  svfcr*l:>feft  ,$i~  -/&*  *y 

hp  wliftwiv  '&($$&.  ^90^0 

^0*1!^  kfclu Tliftt:  *e**0«t 


Puzzle—  Pind  line  Re;il  Plooi-W.-ilker 


On  Meeting  an  Old  Friend 

(After  VVi>rJ'vvi..!tiit 

Si  r v m:us 

I \VAN(li:t!.hii,  h,*..  lliM.-ifrl,  (>..(•_.  . 

! or.  1:up}s;  niv'  * 

<>!»•■  I.-  auMriit-v  g.eijflj 

I -aw  i'n>*  hfM$  i»v  :!•*'. hi!  niiiis,{<;  h;u*h»Ml fi 

.cVi'd  *ktrs  that  i.r.tvjwil  ji.ud  iedd  m\  1 |>ii  . 


ni.?.  if;  p|  na*u-  *«.?*{<;  jjjtom’A  «t>*vf>rj|k 

..  f*.  hi*  cidrhir«'d; 

t;iiul4t»aYHr  «H»rt 

> !.'•!:  ! ijffefc  .MlliMi  k<-»  < t filOjH i 

S oj  f £ fit*  v tyl‘i  '*  • ■'  fftl  * * - 

lilUr**  ; !/J hr iStHw  hv*i(U\' 

TIi*-  '"IV-  io.i.rr  of  ?*=>.  « *U  I -.<4 

J jr  fcfcr  ?*■  *v  lv»^km§  f 'ikpu! 

IH  i|p pi . s k.A  ::-n  ‘ ' n ifl  ’ 

:■•■•  ttt'j'ftv  ><  ttf  UVuri. 

$ j » /xf f» ft#**  | **■ hiite#-- am d.  u five rtai ri  yd  1 gi » . 

ft  ■ihl't-SY  f,nt-  .iO'M  A"  fi»V«  ,M  VIM*  £*.(  Ml, 

dhVt:  I tv.v:  hreutti, 

M- ■•-*.  a!.*m  art  f mU  M>r<Mg3«  vb'rt* '/ 

' 'ditV’-  ' N *,* <voiUi  l\  r;  • 

$hi$  '* 

*f  MH  ^ Vri'- ' ^,r^*dix£  Af  ro  trjge v 

Thta-  fittjif l. .; ,; f Nh;k  rlivtd'^- wt  >d»le.  i 
1 wh^Pd.  rtuif  iF  1 * t : - i nrii^rl.  , 

M\it.  tfflffai \ ’ *iUl’  £<,;  1 r ’ • ‘ * '•  V 

' 7:  rrSHhaiitp^ ' ; , . ■ ' . ‘ ^ • '; ' 

Miff,  m J k^|: 

.fflfy  tlnanig  .riMiegAMi  fiU^c  • 


ivruntnmtt  t hvil  Mil  a n iuSk  ing-i  lutit  ! 
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Imagination 

USUALLY  Jit  lb*  Mary  was  not  lit  all 
at  raid  of  tla*  dark,  but  one  night,  after 
teing  pur  to  M<k  she  called  her  mother  and 
insri'st t *t  there  \va*>  some  ora*  in  the  closet. 

' ‘ Xunset^er  Mary.  ’ *;iid  Iter  mother  : “ it’s 
only  imagination/’  The  child  was  ijuiet  for 
it  lilth*  while*  but  presently  called,  i n a 
frightened  voice:  '•  Mother,  nmgination’s  in 
tlie  * lost  t.  again/’ 


FOUL  YKYlv-tTLI)  I Men  wished  to  get  into 
the  i»':iynK:m,  but  the  gute  {which  h id 
been  put  at  the  door  to  keep  her  baby 
brother  in?  was  hx-lr.i  She  tried  agon 
amt  again  to  etitub  over  it.  when  at  last  Iter 
mother  heard  her  mvj  M I)#dir  Cod,  please 
help  me  j&vt  over  th**  gate/*  Just  then  she 
tumbled  over,  and  said,  **  Never  mind ; t got 

4010  m V 1 1 /’ 


The  Bubble 

/ hUyn  a hub  hi*  hit/  dvd  round.  fiat  th  eyre  as  tin  a it  as  they  can  he. 

If  first  it  ikffw  upon  the  qravrid.  And  nil  I not  stay  and  play  with  me. 

I nd  thru  iff  flies  up  in  t hr&i?t 

ind  then — it  isn't  nuyuhere.  If they  knew  what  tots  of  trouble 

ft  tali*  to  blow  n sinylr  bitbhh % 

/ fry  with  till  my  miyhf  and [mtline  Piyhnp*  they'd  act  a fit  Hr  grateful  , — 
\nd  blow  a yofy  and  then  addin;  Aot  tool  so  nine  and  be  so  hateful. 

F.  lb  lb 
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The  First  Ascent  of  Mount  Huascaran 

BY  ANNIE  S . PECK 


rT'HE  conquering  of  Mount  Huascaran  will  stand  as  one  of  the  most  remark - 
x able  feats  in  the  history  of  mountain-climbing . That  this  first  ascent  has 
been  accomplished  by  a woman  renders  it  still  more  wonderful.  Undaunted 
by  her  failure  to  reach  the  summit  of  Huascaran  in  the  summer  of  190(1 , 
Miss  Peck  started  out.  some  months  ago  in  the  interests  of  Harper’s  Mag- 
azine to  try  again.  The  news  of  her  success  has  already  been  cabled  around 
the  world , but  this  is  Miss  Peck's  first  account  of  her  daring  achievement. 


THE  conquest  of  a mountain  like 
Huascaran  is  truly  a gigantic  task. 
Although  more  favorably  situated 
than  many  others,  in  that  it  rises  direct- 
ly above  a city  of  considerable  size,  the 
fact  that  9000  feet  of  snow  must  be 
surmounted,  of  which  the  lower  edge  is 
higher  than  the  loftiest  elevation  in  the 
United  States  proper,  and  that  the  real 
climb  begins  only  when  one  has  sur- 
passed the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  ren- 
ders the  undertaking  one  of  extraordinary 
hardship  and  difficulty.  Not  all  moun- 
tains of  approximately  the  same  height 
present  similar  conditions.  It  is  an  as- 
tonishing circumstance  that  Mount  Acon- 
cagua, though  much  farther  from  the 
equator  and  with  the  reputation  of  a 
greater  altitude,  possesses  no  such  vast 
extent  of  snow-field  and  glacier,  so  that 
any  one  who  is  able  to  endure  the  rarity 
of  the  air  may  walk  without  danger  over 
ashes,  rocks,  and  streaks  of  snow  quite 
to  the  topmost  ridge. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Huascaran. 


When  in  1904  I first  came  to  inspect 
this  magnificent  mountain,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  I had  but  recently  learn- 
ed, I was  filled  with  dismay  at  my  own 
temerity  in  dreaming  for  a moment  of 
its  conquest.  Far,  far  above  me  rose 
the  rocky  slopes  and  buttresses,  support- 
ing at  a tremendous  height  and  startling 
angle  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  twin 
peaks  and  their  lower  broad  substructure. 
The  immense  glacier  was  so  visibly  and 
terribly  cut  by  a multitude  of  crevasses 
that  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  most 
skilful  to  thread  his  way  through  such 
a maze.  I therefore  gave  the  more  will- 
ing heed  to  the  few  who  declared  that 
on  the  opposite  side  one  could  ride  much 
higher  and  that  other  difficulties  would 
there  be  less.  But,  alas!  the  east  side 
of  the  mountain  proved  to  be  steeper 
than  the  west,  its  almost*  perpendicular 
faces  affording  opportunity  for  what 
might  prove  interesting  rock  climbs  were 
it  not  that  at  such  an  altitude,  perchance 
at  any,  it  would  bo  impossible  the  same 
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day  to  ascend  and  descend  those  enor- 
mous cliffs,  which  afford  no  room  for  a 
camping-place  half  way,  and  which  are 
topped  with  snow  ever  ready  to  crush 
down  the  rash  invader.  From  this  side, 
to  reach  even  the  snow-covered  saddle 
was  impracticable,  as  several  enormous 
avalanches  were  seen  to  sweep  across  the 
path  which  one  would  need  to  traverse. 

The  west  side,  then,  was  my  only  re- 
course. With  five  men  who  had  never 
been  on  the  ice  before,  Indians  ill  clad 
but  provided  by  me  with  the  essentials 
for  climbing,  I essayed  the  glacier,  not 
so  much  expecting  to  reach  a great  alti- 
tude as  to  ascertain  whether  the  natives 
had  courage  for  the  undertaking  and 
would  in  better  season  with  proper 
clothing  prove  efficient  helpers.  As  this 
soon  became  evident,  in  190(5,  earlier  in 
the  dry  season,  with  suitable  equipment 
for  the  poor  pronrs,  I again  set  forth  upon 
this  great  task,  as  yet  by  no  means  realiz- 
ing its  magnitude,  though  always  aware 
that  Swiss  guides  only  would  render 
certain  my  success.  How  the  best  of  my 
former  heljK'rs  were  now  absent  from 
the  scene,  and  how  two  sets  of  untrust- 
worthy assistants  rendered  abortive  my 
later  efforts,  has  already  been  rehearsed. 
Evidently  Swiss  guides  were  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

But  to  what  end  this  conquest?  The 
ascent  of  any  great  mountain  might  in- 
terest a few,  but  if  observations  could  be 
made  showing  that  Tluasearan  overtops 
its  more  noted  rival,  Aconcagua,  proving 
thus  to  be  the  loftiest  known  mountain 
on  this  hemisphere,  a notable  scientific 
achievement  would  be  accomplished.  By 
this  means  to  draw  attention  to  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  of  a neglected  district, 
to  awaken  interest  in  one  of  the  richest 
sections  of  the  globe,  and  thus  to  aid 
in  promoting  acquaintance,  hence  friend- 
ship and  commerce,  between  the  two 
countries,  would  be  to  render  service  not 
only  to  Peru,  but  to  our  great  republic 
as  well. 

Once  more,  then,  on  June  29,  1908,  T set 
forth  from  Now  York  for  Y ungay,  in  the 
llunilas  valley,  now  accompanied  by  two 
stalwart  Swiss  guides,  who  twelve  days 
earlier  had  left  their  homos  in  Zermatt 
for  this  purpose.  After  the  week's  sail 
to  Colon,  our  glimpse  of  the  Isthmus  in 
crossing  showed  a transformation  in  five 


years  from  noisome  wilderness  to  a busy 
hive  of  industry,  with  attractive,  com- 
fortable homes.  A pleasant  journey  down 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  we 
landed,  July  23,  at  the  small  port  of 
Samanco,  Peru,  for  our  ninety  - mile 
horseback  ride  into  the  interior.  Here 
began  the  minor  difficulties,  but  suffice 
it  to  say  that,  having  crossed  by  a 
lofty  pass  the  Black  Cordillera,  which 
almost  rivals  in  height  its  more  beauti- 
ful and  imposing  sister,  the  White 
Cordillera,  we  descended  on  the  3d  of 
August  into  the  Huailas  valley  and  the 
charmingly  situated  town  of  Yungay, 
8310  feet  above  the  sea. 

Once  more  installed  in  the  household 
of  the  friendly  Vinatea  sisters  who  had 
so  hospitably  entertained  me  in  the  past, 
I sought  again  the  kindly  offices  of  Seiior 
Yldefonso  Jaramillo  to  procure  as  porters 
for  the  expedition  the  most  stalwart  and 
courageous  peones  obtainable.  On  the  6th 
of  August  we  proceeded  on  horseback  to 
the  gold-mine  Matarao,  2000  feet  above 
Yungay.  and  on  the  7th,  with  four  addi- 
tional porters  to  save  the  strength  of 
the  others,  set  out  for  the  snow  line  5000 
feet  higher.  In  the  forenoon’s  walk  I 
felt  some  slight  discomfort,  warning  me 
to  a slower  gait,  and  the  younger  Swiss, 
Gabriel,  afterwards  remarked  that  I 
looked  rather  white  when  we  paused  for 
luncheon.  However,  later  in  the  day, 
toiling  uj)  over  steep  rocks,  I held  my 
own  with  the  rest,  while  Gabriel  him- 
self confessed  lo  unwonted  fatigue,  and 
fell  back  to  the  rear. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  a wom- 
an's undertaking  an  expedition  of  this 
nature  is  that,  whatever  her  experience, 
every  man  believes  that  he  knows  bettor 
what  should  be  done  than  she.  So  it  is 
not  strange  that,  in  common  with  my 
previous  helpers,  the  Swiss  guides  should 
conclude  that  my  experience  in  three1 
abortive  efforts  counted  for  nothing  in 
comparison  with  their  own  judgment. 
When  I suggested  a certain  place,  previ- 
ously found  best,  for  the  first  camp  and 
for  our  entrance  next  day  upon  the  gla- 
cier, they  said,  especially  Rudolf,  the 
elder:  “Oh  yes,  but  then  glaciers  change 
every  season  as  well  as  from  day  to  day. 
Better  this  ridge!”  Accordingly  we  en- 
camped too  far  south,  higher  than  was 
desirable,  where  no  brushwood  for  fire 
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my  horror  hr  disenv,  r that  <ln u«*  of  the  pony  mortals.  Fiore*  t irrrw  the  blast, 
rolls  KronjvKr  were  of  the  right  stile,  #X*rdo*uW  howled  the  teinpest;  or  m it 

iVairo^jv  r had  hftfl  hnfc  ome  earner**;  kerned  witlilii^  though  the  night  WjW 
now,  with  three  (two  loft  below),  smno  dear  and  eohb  Fearfully  .1  wondered  it 
Hints  were  four  by  inr*\  others  tiro  hv  The  >m*ms  would  stand  .the'  strain,  v>Fbe 
o.  i?\  The  fivers  being*  sirniW; .4  had  torn  to  worthless  shreds,  ?,<>»•£  <u?d 
hfi>trly  taken  up  those  that  can  if1  first,  s!oep)t;ss  the  ni^ht  hr  the  roar  of  *vind 
reniemhorhiti:  th:ii  there  were  two.  -ajf^^oprns,  so  a rpiiet  morning  nap  was 
Whar  ta,  dot .’  ..Ketyni  for  dfffd  the*  a f T^rin>% »rv  jgudplf 

send  for  tie  n.  ? \Ve  had  made  rfUliet; reHioTsnrly  set  out  with  the ;*  porter 
$ /JroVvfJ  start  ; the  way  down  was  Kmg  Aiufrfeo  fo  «'*eettuin  whether  it  were 
end  weary,  A fter  supper  I traaohe.l  the  Tnorr*  pr>K-ne>ihie  t«*  pursue;  our  way 
matter  tr>  the  /e  nh&k  If  erje  Wbiitd  gp  straight  up  ihe  middle  of  the  sad. lie  or 
b-nF  to  \ .tntgay  for  th«*  films.  .1  would  r*o*>  the  Jett  ubove  few  0 tht  two 
give  hhn  Pur  * xt r:t,  W>  would  gteor  royk*  "huh  <>n  yither  sale  guard 

aw»tt  Ids  fetucth  g&tiu#  aeon-tomed  its  portal.  On  hr-  return  Rudolf  »*om- 
n»ranwljilr>.  rit  the  altitude.  plnm-d  of  not  fedmg  woTl.  (dFn.F  ft>>* 

1 toorifro-..  volunteered  to  #<»,  opd.  ties  wu>  fired.;  <o  i tissisu  d ip  IwVnkhig  siu»w 
eomnnnad  i-v  fhihriei  tu  the  forks,  set  around  the  tent  us  n juva-urv  both  of 
ont  en  Sunday  by  fi.'dO  a.w.  To  its  who  warmth  rmr|  safety,-  After  an  early  -up- 
wovi  R'ft  behind.  the  unexporrrd  /«•<?,  was  per  w<  sought-  uur  . hr.*fcv’  arid  thy*  more 
wejroiir  | for  not  only  had  d>e  ‘V'irt  night.  perrpiin  d .1  r . 1 1 , t ». * r . 

do,  i.ot -o  arduous,  but.  the  night  hud  In  the  morning oame  a g<numo  <*a 
hrou  full  of  dO.piOi,  if  not  of  ■ terror-  imuity,  Iffdoli;  dcrnired  5i inro  If  r<*?db; 
Our  li^tb  !«>»t  wn^  fastened  In  |b;m  splice--,  ill  anil  lUtidde  P>  pro^-od.  i r r h u t the 
drOen  hue  lO*  suinv  and  w»-iirhh*d  down  ebb-ary  of  ht  Jladmuia  for  soro.-lte  and 
f)*.  tier  -oixi ;ott.i;>l  jtrr-oos.  Tie-  (lirnr  med?  mr- iv!  1 d ouiuotj  nent,  in  Uolmu 
was  Red  wi(h  varinie-  e.jo^.  U\:i  the  Wind  r... warded  ns  & piunr-ee.  I su-rye- u d that 

•v-.-:  luv-L  Vlap,  '•*  id  -:d*  nod  door  w>dter  elirnhtus  bed  sr^^v,,,!  from'  so- 

Tho-  Fpieit  >T 't-la/  M.>-fntin.in  seeni.’d  ly  ro.che  whim*  a day  or  two*  and  that  wo 

intro  risen  tu  disey ,Mt  fd/drvve  birth  these  woedd  ?)Wnit  bis  eouvaleoau.e*' : bur,  b\ 
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fa  ws't’i » ij  i ~*u<h  he-  Awthet  wrnMfc  rii&ii*?'  Th.‘  xviiul* 

npttit  oxho ti£te< !*  in  1 fojf  ffovtUri#  than  ever.  • otul 

fn  .*rmj  %xi\\  w wll^H  Vfi*  %t&  njtf  bftngvrj  'tbo  .ft?nfv  1 Vll  in  uiir  exposnij  pqfri- 
in  ho  tftvttmm  h*  wove  <*a»up  a little*  tfou  nO;u*  cho  of  a ?foep  iiifJuK*  tt 

hitfhor  I r<u.L  iho  ’iwlswiir.]  Ker*»seMo  -nooiod  ha  .if-  wo  .might  be  luirlod  */>  *!<*- 
holding  nearly  it  y;dl«>n  Onhrirl  - ? r r »» t ion.  LiMlo  slxVp  .for  ju«ft  ctt?  urn- 
groin! -hd  hi  my  slo\y’  ftTfnfthttS  und  . f iv~  jnM  ! Tueolay  morning,  c*n!d  and  -Windy; 
♦fnwd  lotif-s  ■*,&!»(  hc4 tor  -tviin  impo^Udo*  it  J ft?  o sJjijft  h>iy’-  work.  Thn- -going. 
Lmir  I PsehangtM!  iho  kom:ouo  oiiti  for  wo.-  mor**  ■4itfh>ult,  hor<*  ami  rtiorc  -oft 
tho  itiorou^hil  l>tlrc« motyr,  wideV  I foUnd  .-row,  jp|u  whioh  £ ’IP  kw^s,  rarefy 
mM'f  r ; yvi  •mrryiog  ii  t?m  ;*  W of  ifbpo-P  *./ dm ; <dof>e  >a mvep  dm!- 

tilO  A!iy  up  iinrl  all  fho  way  thoVT*  a/i<7o4  \w;  we v<-  Wired.-  W /ie/.ag.'  \Vv  hn; I o<‘W 

yr.nly  to  inv  ,H^oouifott  aoh  patted  ! ho  i of  Oho  mwotftdn  mod. 

[WnimW.  the  tVdhfnl,  tlflor  making  -wvW  her«w»»  ¥)V  t\vn  podfe  - nrrmmdvd 
!!*o  .fronVhid»M?^  journey.  '^>00  fool.,  down  <>n  it  1 1 $pp  '{.y  yawning  . »‘n/vu^;  mw 
(<>  VwigMy.  winwed  m hr^foro  dark  on  falls,  girnfc  Uoiiow-e  perwoidowhir  wmIIh 
Mo?*; [ r»  v : * »i i I.t  aliiN* ! affor  tdl  ius  fcl*nro  of  mi»w,  tt  hHerwgr i« »#i  of 
btiouwe  tt>o  wc*miy  idm*  m kw;  rdk  m*  rvi'long:  <!•;»{  yp>(M  Ik*  ' i7»krie;»f.  d wo. 
kta-m.'ly  exposed,  nod  more  of  >h«  yiftfftig  • = ! !•  «'  ood  ww-w  t v $ii  r<  • odioiv  ^*onoa 
* • i ^ . rhiO'irh  Thr  riidp  *utl^  WrH  irt  rhr  . , f o|i)»ri  %v ; » V I ; ? (’ivv.'i^r'.  tirtii 

t^anie:  de^rital  ftropi'rly  tn  'iHofehg;  *u  4 ili:  ont% 
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wherv  if  I bijd  m*»i  (viiowii  find.  Hi*  .uipjCc'  . fbo  twin  pmd;-  -mvrrd  i l?f fed 
witit  p&dks  hi^i  #dird ttjt  1 high*-*.  Hut  dhe  $rf hi  . fr^di hfC  X is  thr 

••  .•  * > • • : M lu\  >‘i4  . hnn)f  • “ It:  is  imfM'*sil»le/5  satfih  -imimit. whhhr  1 MoA  fundlv  Impyd 
Fli>  s Ipp*  v;ri'<:  hj  fur  npart  that-  my  would  opm hu-t.  m:  UiUlmr  at  a rnodv^dn 
trhitfh  \vtnj  dftpn  • ; dm  wall  *n  angkr  wn*  br^k'-n  a;  tb<‘  button*  inh*  rm- 

nrarly  p< TfKmdtmihf  ih;i{  in  taking1  A m'-bdly ■j.«:ro;;u  htih>>}<\  ;m>).  yawn-- 

- !<•'!»  1 *?m.  rrtrita/jrfly  t/mWirnH^-d  by  ■ is»xr  rjnwm-.  Tim  xyhnk  ddr .of.  rim  mdun- 
m.s  fern**  <nIvHur; tho  *»mW  ulmv»\  To  tain  -Vu-.  'drrbinrlv  md,  *b  {-tint  fuibrul 
.nbni.  m oi.-!j  an  nneb*,  m><  fot  a frw  *tny»>  ;U  icfti'w*  <W<htnyl  (hi*  |»rnk  t«>  U mar- 
o»dv..  inn  fnr  „*  loujr  vn.s  u rrdy-  n-.fHU**..  Thy  cum  at  ilic  imni,  ggfcg  * ;--t 

dii&U  i k\v< *NtJ  it.iV-  U \v:<*  tWfijikfi  bid  bH,  i|  wm  but  Id?* 

tiain  b’!  fvffiHrLrd  wlriio  vV0  Wtn  ulimbine  Vft*.  ’-mid  muko  o Had,  and  hr  dmlyut* 
llr  1 li- • aTmrrmnn  that.  lijmWa*  utmost  tin-  way  - miehr  • Ton  tvunh  Hm  *n»>un*T  . 

i.<4md  ; • *<>  -v?<; . oamra/d'  nt  tin-  oppdr-  Mou  W toil/  ,1  upward.  < mb?  m?  yn»  * 

? -mitv,  and  l |.v  rninih  *t  tfjo  U\*>  mmwy.  tine  -<*■;**  Unmh  »»f  it***-  W^y  i>.  dim  feyrd 

in  K'tnrrt  nlcrwT»-fi»rthv.  "f  Urn  bmpiffum.  amn,  mnk*r  wTimh  harder  i < h y Imw 

t\l  ti-n  ail  fVbkty  at  ohO  p-VluKk-.  \w  \\v  m irV  u dmit!  nlrTnjjlt/  ir;rAt*fSf  h > t ii. 
arrivr/i  hi-  Hm  *■.(  1 1)«V  -.'kMI*  , U'ar*i.: *‘ui  k-ti  ;n>*:d  sr-'iif  un.il  nmi--.  n 

fur  vii  i vftvnjnmv--  r»>-(  ih  ant  i.-ipul  inn  and  htrii.y.  ^ipr^ir-.  u|>  * I v. ••-»»*  ^trc  j.  io.-Tu-mn, 
uf  n h.irtl  br-tr«i-rrn\A\  Yyi  RUl  mn.di  ra«t  " nnw  -hc\  mm,  mr  . mnv'  bt)'*’ ; h«*w  | mu- 
fir  ira>„  fvifh  Hk-  i mf  rnnuHits  t'n  < xantiia-  riii.d  wnb  it«njd.  :!jij)irl;i'iid(ni  ;n  ‘wn 

T>u.i  to  n^  if  l\<r  <ou-p  and  Yhb  l_  Itiirfa-r  J(‘sr  »vr  .-! ?. !»•  down 

.i>cM!n  >i  jiVud:  It.'**"} ?’  -;»  n.il'  ?M  width,  of  tl»«^  m f *p;» U * 5.114  ^h-p'"  ; hnw 

o n f l v fw  H:t-  T»,  *ntr  -Mf-  t bfhch’t  I n *ni rn-  u-»»»r»f  .nal  mow,  Whary, 

:,f  « rtithl  lira  ntii-ju  inn  ihyrr*  .ns?  wind  tin  m$U)V  * % i-  »•  U»r  vim!  'vtrun<r- 

< ! % ultrlit.  . A f.  iV.S0  \.M  i Jabrjd  * .i’d  rr%  ‘Ihd.  m»V  f;rr  • may  hh  itnayin^d 

’ WiVj  n,  si  if ; las  HiniJgH  i(  i,,.t  . I',  ••■.-.-rib*  d.  A 1 » t " 1«*  ;H'mr  t\v/».  I 

>j  ^old  tn  v<-c  *>4if.  >•».  iiit.ili'vii  -.1  i'b^r-fiv]  v b.d  la*  >d' 

0 <’.la  w.‘  Irft  tbr  hmr  fr>r  ih  - . . . * r mmhinu  »iu-  •‘blimtif  ' )lr  *v>.lr 

n-d  'filial  tn>k.  ’ d.Mf  i»  -a:,,  hid  5;.|v  <wn  b.an-<  n*.uv. 

A^nrdin^  b:«  0 rmmb  tr^rn.  < ’mdd  w*.-  d**  it?  .1  rlimtdh;*:*  M ‘ b 

ilO  r.b^'TViPini?^'  W*j.  w,nv  aid'Mjiy  d<H>{uV  ;»s  rr<*r;  with  UH  ••'■>•.- ms:;d  pans,  d.r 
Y^t"  5ib«-»vp  fhn  ^yrt.  On  Plth^T :au|»*  l<n'»mpd  , breath  ii . «»  nmvJd  flvnt  vet- 


r two  in cm.  Tf  we  nmolml  the  stmunk  ferliitcrs.  ijoweyeiv  I Av-a*  flu:  ■■  .Rrk-  kV. 
§|  then  >M«1  -jboo  or  IhMMM!  feet  6i  ihe  v<  Vive,  un<]  half  uu  hour  Ijpr  rcpp-mb 
''!i")n,  cliiti  profit  f Vi,  one  wmjhl  even  -r''v  !V.r  waler  rrml  ton.  lod  tiro  *?«*vv 
nt>tv  of  our  triumph,  mel  of  what  value  yefusM  k»  hum.  At.  iavi  I tli^oVvKul 
triiiinpU  (o'  n »leml  tmmA  !><  tier  return  flmt  I lutd  fmurek  the  oil  ou  the  ih«>»r 
h’v»*  to  Yiie^uy  with  ” than  ho  r*F  the  tent  inOvud  of  irk*>  < |aw  Mm:*.  It 

eml  at  1 le*  h«i?  of  live  [H),]y.  IWiilrx,  was  IioiO  bofok*  top  litfif thro 
ee-  \v;»-  joxmk'f  Auv  eornintr:  HO  \ suni.  GnhnVI  was  top  tired  tP  » ni  lt*‘ ilhl 
Tf  yo»)  thinkVi't  titaiywins  tiv  eouimme  out  move  m all  for  ait  hour  msi  $ half* 
•»  o-  jv) roip./'  Wort!  was  irneu,  the  or-  fhrcmj^  the  V’onebt.siott  f}mv  we  h&4  I 

or  £oyervii,  the  di'M-ou.  At  Wi-m*  in  but  jrtfirthtt. 

It  nv>m  iihirv/iiKij.  Th-  ekp-  were*  Bur  them  was  sufi  nijnflut  ri.«ntuv- 
•o  fur  DpJM’t  fo‘  f^rv;  oi  mu'!  a The  Mep*  heiu.ir  oPi,.\Vv  vmih!  now  /Keep*! 

hv  shriek*,  with  the  tnw  home  ion.  4*  Wo  nvkh  greater  eftse  #pr|  ' rOphhk\  \Wmlfl 
'tall  j«I1  Vm  . hili*k !'"  v't.r  vev  peimio  to  the  //»*.;/<«.  s try  fekr  pho  bay  * tosi. 

if  Halo  f ] ton*  &WV  fti  hs$J. 
tl\?  Vos.  flfeY  ' 

■;.:  \vVp ^SA^Vjfe.V  $il 


aWitt 

jV.,4;kV..Mf  re^t.i  exeepi.  for-  my 
kfeUmw  hint**  nver  the  .skivfe 
Earn  yyeiithrr  *H*cM 

V.  i;sf  ^mTipuek  Afiou.iev 
Pioniht?  ferine  the  qpem {,*,•*, 
Vp  or  vl«ov.o  ? * hibriek  who. 

huil  W0  hkfe/4  m«(eh  WWI, 

r r P I f v| % -r;u»i  In  ••r;» ^ ur»fihi«* 
to  trr  op;  mi,  fo-wi  sv;«-  Pi  UP- 

),v  exh4  ; rh  nffrr 

i.Mi?  .ti.htt- 

ue  -vv-o>*,\  fjy  ih-: 

^o,v»j.  jr^vfn^^  irrsk  mi: 
t\okhy<l«  • . 'Tlay  ^«>v 

■ fernhft  liv- A|:  Vmee- 
nl!  ot;  thb  'tioA''  li^hior 

rather  iitHiV  over  the 
r^t<  1 >,  Ai^V Ov^V.i it i moth 

hn»j  rlmte  in  the  sot 

♦ *ot.  .•’ggtt jr  .'■  r?»kt;nte 

p»»ii)pk  -Mt-h.  fh«hKe|  nnf« 
riid>^p|>  o oi]  { mhiuj? 

tie*  l»ur*) toiler.  Tiw  vnriieis 

• L-iipore  of  the  \>"c, 

Wmm$$  H or.,  -.o  • 

i!uv(.  ny  hAwefhf^  »^/r  Ititfi-. 

,.  ikt\yn  Anvriful 

iVi/j}  .•or  pi.-r<  ' ■'••  :•;»'<!  t »•*  Mil 
the:  ropp  ;V/p} 

> *'  Ob 5' ' 0 ■ • f k erf*  \W?:^  Jki- ; 


A Halt  h>u  way  thi  S^c^o».v(, 

ftiy:  hjsic^i.Yt'.  b«Y?i‘^'<i«vt  uf'M.biV  ;>}V? 
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doti(iiK‘fy ; Iuh  i f 
l>coi<^  Wt-ti’:  doulfT  wi 

» ' ' *•  m i ' m t . i ' • i • 

t’o’i  LTtvve  out f Tim  f trrtll^r  a'  MOO,  Iiuf  after  a strife- 

?lf,  hut  that  awful  ' . I Fhwfel  feiy  ^ritv  my  i«xtf{*me  terror  .p 

« i . . i » . i ■ i » l r A i 
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I iiSH 


\n\  t ft  .$ Rtul 

by  rm  mow?  ••  . 

»u 

iKp  rocfe. 

Putt  waiv  dmvu 
VMy ,: ' iyd  vvory  iiyd  Ivy 
}{;W?:li>l]t  ; if  h$  t b i « e 
pRimr*  roiriin#  fv>  ywr 
asmyta/ifce  wit*  h >1 
tfhwfepji  foul  bib  PT 
.t*  Hides,  vvliicti  , Mjf’y , : 
m^t  ty^k'rar^;  W'  ';^m£ 
also  the*  re:|iv^  ^vi» 

£3V iunil.  i;ti  trnbsFipr^th^ 
f*»  flu^i  oof  hutd*-P«,: 

liutnbd  tbuf  mudb 
mixmfy.  bitri  fwn -dhlt 
ttvor  our  pf rjlott^ed  Xib- 

sarino.  :Onf.f)pi'|L*ri^  hmi 
wAtyWl  day  by  day 
through  ; a 

miiil  wo  i.i(H>-||>peai^|  Friday  noon  at  tbi*.  jii'j^nniii.r:  $j rou^d. urnoi*#  1 h«^s^*  Oi< >1 »« ! j v 

« '!l‘v  of  tin  >tfddl<-.  Whi  n Monday  <’amn  t'ulk,  uliirh  .♦  iili  1»  smajc<s|  i{ky  dbnmRd’d 
with  »H»  furtiior  si^rrv  tlmv  was  mooli  triord  ovor  th«;  <umod,  \>u\ not  quin  . ' 
alarm,  nod  flu  foot  that  we  hud  diV*  {'  AgMtil”  thfcy  *anl<  u /Wov  Mbs 
for  thrvn  day-  way  tHo^vapl.Utl  I A rfest’  of  a day  nr  hv.?i  ,-nn^dm- 
to  Luna  rind  thou**-*  all  owv  lib  world.  • Hun -with  tJu  yruubs,  rind  moy- 

Tim  •r>v<  mT;><:nr  H'Ut  dirntdintjs  that  Nifi’-a  io  u<’hjihoring  town*  and  rW7nv^ 
fu&ryh  dip  irmdo  for  u*  mt  tho  ydbejK  - jmmmf  hiUnyV  hIrum,  win  dlep  > ^t'^Vplgffs 
•siVb  of  tlu.m»mokim  and  \t\  nit.  pn&dbk*  >UuJ  dannrt  4nri>  for  jidtlifioni*i 
f]u;vi  f,-r^.  Monday  bom#  olnmj.v,  in  out  uhpve  all*  tor  foi  aI<Viljo]  or  k»wKv-rrk 
iteoynt  ox€t tfu  smAv  ue  Svnx  for  (hr  mAkiii#  nvu  mod*  pairs  of  nmuod ion- 


North  Peak  rowimst.  a Min-  Aii/wt 

Tar  ! > i • T *•  -o r j • • nn.-.i-'.oii;-  !■>••  t\i  i-  MmijjL:  up  A-:<ra  .it  it .hi/Oi  atM;l: 


dfill'h'  \f\  HIV  indivr-  ojt.v  >.vpVih'l  p 

vi  -m  \(  <ho  Tnino  F oao- 

day  - : riidrVi  ? n^, 

o;^ioiiod  fur  )o.«  i x.dtonmrd  tlmn  n 

a.v  di^**  r niiJofl  to  wait  a day 

fot  i'lnanniv  ' 

vol,  cxvm  - >%v 

y-V.^oV'*’-  I: ^ : 
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with  the  hospitable  administrador* and  his 
wife.  Going  up  to  the  snow  next  day  it 
soon  appeared  that  all  were  in  better  con- 
dition. By  the  route  which  I had  pre- 
viously desired  we  reached  the  proper 
camping-place  at  2.15  p.m.  On  Monday, 
at  the  early  hour 
of  7.15,  we  en- 
tered upon  the 
glacier,  finding 
the  snow,  after 
two  days  of  sun- 
shine and  nightly 
freezing,  in  better 
condition  than  l>c- 
fore,  so  that  from 
our  more  favor- 
able starting- 
point  we  arrived 
in  two  hours  at 
the  site  of  our 
first  camp.  After 
a brief  halt  we 
pushed  on  to  our 
second  camp.  Un- 
der excellent  con- 
ditions, with  no 
double  work,  we 
continued  in  the 
afternoon  almost 
to  the  site  of  our 
previous  fourth 
camp,  about  four 
o’clock,  well 
pleased  with  our 
day’s  work,  pitch- 
ing the  tent  under 
an  overhanging  ice  wall.  In  spite  of  our 
sheltered  position  the  night  was  windy, 
the  morning  cold,  but  soon  after  eight  we 
were  on  our  way.  Having  safely  nego- 
tiated the  steep  ascent,  which  was  con- 
cluded by  the  perpendicular  bit  of  ice, 
we  were  soon  at  the  foot  of  the  great  wall, 
in  the  midst  of  seracs,  crevasses,  and  dif- 
ficulties of  every  variety.  The  way  we 
had  previously  taken  was  blocked  by  the 
disappearance  of  a snow  bridge,  but 
Gabriel  found  another  route,  threading 
his  way  through  hollows  and  crevasses,  till 
we  came  to  the  more  solid  wall,  with  an 
angle  of  80°  nr  85°.  We  went  up  in  two 
divisions,  as  we  had  been  climbing  pre- 
viously. Gabriel  leading  one  and  Rudolf 
the  other.  Thankful  was  I to  reach  the 
top  and  throw  myself  down  for  rest  and 
luncheon,  knowing  that  the  remainder  of 


the  way  to  the  top  of  the  saddle  was 
comparatively  easy. 

Our  afternoon  adventure  was  there- 
fore more  surprising.  A bergsehrund 
extending  all  the  way  across  the  sad- 
dle was  crossed  by  a bridge  of  so  doubt- 
f u 1 appearance 
that  Rudolf,  who 
was  then  leading, 
went  over  on 
hands  and  knees. 
I,  being  in  the 
middle  of  the 
rope  and  much 
lighter,  walked 
carefully  across, 
and  Lucas,  who 
was  at  the  end, 
followed  in  the 
same  manner. 
Rudolf,  on  the 
slope  above,  was 
holding  the  rope 
around  his  ice- 
axe,  while  I,  a 
little  higher  up, 
in  the  same  man- 
ner reinforced  his 
strength  with 
mine.  Suddenly 
I heard  a cry. 
Lucas  had  disap- 
peared. Of  course 
the  rope  was 
strong,  our  hold 
good.  Lucas, 
though  uncom- 
fortable, was  probably  in  no  danger. 
Gabriel,  at  the  head  of  the  second  rope, 
quickly  exhorted  the  other  three  to 
untie,  and  threw  down  the  end  of 
his  rope  to  Lucas,  who  luckily  pre- 
served his  coolness  and.  though  he  had 
fallen  head  down,  as  is  usual,  was  able  to 
lie  this  rope  to  the  one  about  his  waist. 
The  men  on  either  side  then  drew  him 
to  the  surface,  but  without  his  heavy 
pack,  which,  among  many  other  articles, 
again  contained  the  stove.  As  further 
advance  was,  without  this,  impossible,  at 
a point  farther  north,  where  they  had 
made  the  crossing,  Lucas  having  declined 
the1  honor,  Gabriel  climbed  down  into  the 
crevasse  to  a depth  of  thirty  feet,  walked 
along  the  bottom,  and  after  several  min- 
utes of  suspense  appeared  again  with  the 
bag.  Later,  at  the  top  of  the  very  last 
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wad,  Adrian  stumbled  and  almost  ft.!]  i-rovasse.  ?dy  I'm  mis  wmv  need  emn- 
h.viejo.vurd ^ his  wiueh  by  | |&ir  W vkouki  uuiwm>y 

hefoiv  lodged  1 1 ♦ * t f nr  dpwn,  and  wu*  iMflg  VviiTi  two  OitduH^s^  of  fur.  At? 
r*  n J bs  i fabriej.  urn  urn-  high*  if  i la  >«  b<  •<  fn« 1 too 

^viJ'n  we  emumped  at,  ih»>  lop  (d*  t(]b  warm*  -i-u!  esrhnnged  for  two  pairs 

mode  a-  t Imd  eerier  1 1 « »[ m o ) p.  ,|(l  in  of  woo!  miHrtt.*, 

i iv-»  dm.  • i‘rv,fn  ilir  -e*\\  lino,  The  ex-  (Amridertng il»** ■ idtitiidix  one  progress 
<S'pt  :t -Oidiy  Vi. Id  day  Avon  Pillowed  hy  \i  VO  a*  rapid.  Thw  lending  guide  out  I ho 
win d 0 uighr~m  .-mdraV  to  pljtir  steps,  while  tin*  seenm!  h#*l. I ihe  J\upe  for 
previous  eyprrh  mw  in  the  morning  it  : me.  Wo  pursued  Ur  <h**  tmmi  the  s,u.U' 

. | ■:■ ■ *r*v;.i  Ut  nr,*  v i.-er  o-  no,o{„>n,*  our  final  ertiimk  after  the*  lirV  hour  making1  a long' 
tdfvrrt  mod  Ua:  mm*  wind  demt.]  rthniiV  tra\«-r-e  t«.  tfo  loft  among  great 
fir  if  AViOjid  probably  1)0  \vm*se  above;  but.  crevasses,  and  : appalling  upward  dopey, 
dm.  guniew  rlmugk  ,,u \mn~.  ;Vr  an  (Amiing  old  at  length  upon  & ridgt :■,  wo 

Paflr  -OoHv  u-re  hpj.fi  up  filvor  of- .going,  wmv.  morn  expound  |o  flit*  wind,  :um!  1 ft  It 
dial  4 might  ho  Im  liv'r  higher  -lie  mpf|  of  my  viimtHi  miU/ ns.  Hud.dk 
m\  nod  if  imt  \ve  rmdd  iprii  1st- -k.  A « having  takdii  these-  from  K4  rmTrmk 
lUga;  o/d.  V O s-t  out,  emrving  along  for  with  >*ma-  j^Tttek  woven  sleeves  jo  vv.uir  oil, 
feu  fin  hour  the  enuVvf  a|.*ohol*  leV  j.he  up  forearm*,  was  hold  dig  the  oemm 
drink  this  ivi  onruimraV-  under  one  arm  while  nhopt  to  give  me 
n't;  n u»ev-o)  we-  deposit' ed  in  1 ho  snow  the  hitter;  1 was  nhwfc  to  -a),  Ho 
I imndrd.  '*  A r<  i y--o  ti\SH  .Vol  rah  fed  sure  y*»U  doiPt  low.;*  my.  7ituiteuw.>v  But 
d.w  on  <eo- ..  rrt.»nd,;i  Ihtj.  r.  idled  that  a a <)•<-  n«<ai  had  he.m  rrn!«ev  Inipai  ie.ut 

}|i.y  oVaiuiv  "on)« )i  for  [h.is  eold  f>f  npy  ireijnenr  r;ii:hmev  1 rcfraihet 

;i  i Oa«  ’AMMiiir  oH  die  ehdJe.tja'  I A Henmid  later  Rudolf  erted,  lA  T have 
had  rirougiir  •-diK'.-  bi)U  »*f  lighi -weichp  : dost  one.  of  YOHr  mhmot1'  1 was  indeed 
woplk-ii  oim!‘  ' tigJ*K  owi -,i.  r-,  four  ex;opioatvd  and  alar  me.),  hul  it  was. use- 

}n»irs  <>f  woollen  Kto'?kings;,  l Alt:  1 im  lens  to  ?a.ik.  \ ha.st.ijy  put  l»ohh  brown 

the  Rsh'ijjtm  im»dv  reji»  d upon  to  Hepp  ndttcm^  <m  my  left.  hand,  nmi  one  red 
oui  Hu:  wind,  now  rjt  f he  Krtfetom  irht  a xtne  ;f  tig  leiivruigr’.  the 


Till  ’ pAA^i;  V tw|  a»  r [ . \ O; . Av U/-  *.■« 

.ttea.t  .6i  jNfocu  t'h-  rijsir  a^Veciit  if 
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v ier  the  right  baud.  -vV. cr-i t gea-  ,wy  mi  tfens,  l found  my  hand  was  nearly 
orally  hold  ike  irf.ii  »e  ihe  ioe'-uxc  and  black,  ltubhirig  it  vigorously  With  snow, 
whs  thcrebvre  colder.  t snop  had  if ncl'm/r  hu<JL\  which  si#- 

t )nsv urtl  luof  upward  for  'boura  we  ibhedihs  Tt^fonition : hut  would  Vt  nob, 

‘ }yt  length  pau^ifiK  for  lunch-  X had 

iiwl  to  ^ut  ihe  meat,  t&  Xmtig  far  the  halt  -yc 

fr»v.'*u ' m the  riioksack  mm  the  almost  on  (be  *u?Ytffd*  or  in  case  of  absolute 
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always  reply,  “ Yes,”  and  sometimes  with 
it  could  help  myself  up  again.  I had 
previously  thought  myself  sure-footed, 
but  the  cold  and  fatigue,  the  darkness 
and  shadow,  the  poncho  blowing  before 
me,  the  absence  of  climbing-irons,  the 
small  steps,  the  smooth  icy  slopes,  such 
as  Gabriel  said  he  had  never  seen  in 
Switzerland  except  in  small  patches,  made 
an  extraordinary  combination  of  dif- 
ficulties. Once  when  I slipped  I was 
astonished  to  see  Rudolf  dart  by  me, 
wondering  how  he  could  help  by  run- 
ning far  below.  Later  I learned  that 
he  too  had  slipped,  and  the  strong  arm 
of  Gabriel  alone  saved  us  from  destruc- 
tion. For  a moment  I thought  we  were 
all  lost.  But  his  axe  was  well  placed, 
with  the  rope  around  it,  and  though  two 
fingers  were  caught  between,  knowing  it 
was  life  or  death,  he  stood  firm  till 
Rudolf  recovered  himself.  Otherwise, 
Gabriel  said  afterwards,  he  never  de- 
spaired, thinking  only  of  going  on;  but 
Rudolf  confessed  that  he  never  expected 
to  reach  the  tent  again.  It  seemed  that 
the  way  would  never  end.  I tried  to  com- 
fort myself  with  the  reflection  that  ac- 
cidents do  not  run  in  our  family,  that 
nothing  serious  (more  than  broken  ribs 
or  kneepan — these  not  in  climbing)  ever 
had  happened  to  me;  but  also  I was 
aware  that  people  generally  do  not  die 
but  once.  I said  to  myself,  “ I must 
keep  cool  and  do  my  best,”  and  so  I did, 
but  after  several  of  those  horrible  slides — 
Well,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  plod 
along.  At  last,  at  last — before  I was 
aware  that  we  had  emerged  from  among 
those  terrible  abysses  to  the  slope  above 
the  tent — Gabriel  said,  11  Now  we  are 
safe ; if  you  like  you  can  slide.”  What  a 
tremendous  relief!  T sat  down  happily, 
Gabriel  walking  ahead  and  guiding  me 
with  the  rope.  At  first  it  was  fun,  then 
1 went  too  fast,  bobbing  here  and  there, 
finally  turning  around,  sliding  on  my 
baek,  and  giving  my  head  a hard  whack 
before  I came  to  a halt.  However,  we 
were  nearly  down,  but  it  was  half  past 
ten  when  we  reached  the  tent,  thankful 
for  rest  and  shelter.  There  was  nothing 
to  drink,  we  were  too  tired  to  eat  or  sleep, 
but  glad  indeed  to  sit  down  in  safety. 

Poor  Rudolf!  His  hands  were  badly 
frozen,  and  he  was  rubbing  them  weakly 
with  snow.  I told  him  he  should  rub 


them  hard  to  get  up  circulation.  I felt 
I ought  to  do  it  myself,  but  somehow 
could  not.  Gabriel  did  not  offer  to, 
either.  The  wind  blew  hard  all  night 
and  the  next  day.  No  one  proposed 
descending.  Gabriel  went  up  for  the  can 
of  alcohol,  but,  as  I had  feared,  was  un- 
able to  find  it;  so,  being  without  fire,  we 
had  no  water,  soup,  or  tea.  Quinoa 
meal  with  sugar  and  snow,  or  the  last 
two  alone,  were  our  best  substitute'. 
Friday  we  were  somewhat  rested,  the 
wind  abated,  and  we  started  down.  We 
soon  found  another  icy  slope,  where  the 
Indians  with  climbing-irons  passed  easily, 
but  I beiran  to  slide;  so  at;  the  top  of  the 
great  wall  T asked  for  my  irons.  I pre- 
ferred freezing  my  toes  to  losing  my  life. 
Gabriel  had  proposed  that  all  go  down 
together.  I said  no.  One  at  a time,  if 
it  did  take  longer.  Our  three  ropes, 
measuring  180  feet,  were  tied  together. 
The  others  descended  one  after  another, 
while  Gabriel,  aided  by  Lucas,  lowered  the 
rope  from  above.  The  180  feet  reached 
but  part  way  down  to  a convenient  ledge, 
below  which  it  was  more  broken  and  dif- 
ficult. On  the  upper  part  one  of  the  In- 
dians slipped,  falling,  he  said,  dos  quadras 
— two  blocks — an  evident  exaggeration  ; 
but  it  was  well  we  were  not  together,  or 
his  slip  would  have  been  fatal  to  all. 

After  descending  in  a similar  manner 
the  shorter  wall  below  we  could  go  more 
rapidly,  but  on  a steep  traverse  one  of  the 
peoncs,  then  another,  slid  down  twenty 
or  thirty  feet.  At  length  all  danger  was 
over;  we  parsed  one  old  camp  after  an- 
other, eager  to  reach  the  rocks  before 
dark,  where'  we  could  have  fire  and  water. 
This  we  accomplished,  and  how  we  appre- 
ciated that  water  after  two  days’  absti- 
nence and  three  days’  short  rations! 
Saturday  we  hastened  down  to  Yungay, 
anxious  to  procure  a physician  for  Ru- 
dolf, whose  condition  greatly  marred 
the  satisfaction  in  or  r triumph.  The 
fingers  of  both  hands,  the  toes  of  one 
foot,  had  been  frozen  for  three  days. 
Everything  possible  was  done  for  him, 
but  the  loss  of  some  of  his  fingers  and 
toes  seems  inevitable. 

Concerning  the  height  of  this  great 
mountain,  observations  taken  at  the  sad- 
dle give  the  latter  an  approximate  height 
of  20,000  feet.  The  snow  line  is  about 
15,000  feet.  After  the  ascent  I requested 
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the  guides  to  estimate  separately  the 
height  of  the  north  peak  above  the  sad- 
dle, considering  the  angle,  rate  of  ascent, 
and  hours  taken.  Rudolf  said  4000  to 
5000  feet;  Gabriel,  3800  to  4200.  My 
own  opinion,  comparing  this  with  my 
ascent  of  Orizaba,  the  time  being  nearly 
the  same,  was  4000  feet,  and  1 believe 
this  to  be  a conservative  estimate.  From 
several  photographs  of  the  mountain  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  the  height  of 
the  peaks  above  the  saddle  is  not  greatly 
inferior  to  the  distance  from  the  snow 
line  to  the  top  of  the  saddle. 

It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  certain 


that  Huascaran  is  above  23,000  feet, 
hence  higher  than  Aconcagua  (altitude 
22,800  feet),  and  the  loftiest  mountain 
known  on  this  hemisphere.  If,  as  seems 
probable,  the  height  is  24,000  feet,  I have 
the  honor  of  breaking  the  world’s  record 
for  men  as  well  as  women,  the  greatest 
height  previously  claimed  being  23,800 
feet,  attained  some  years  ago  by  W.  W. 
Graham  in  the  Himalayas.  When  the 
railroad  is  built  from  Chimbote  up  the 
Iluailas  valley,  which  should  happen  be- 
fore very  long,  accurate  measurement  by 
triangulation  will,  I trust,  verify  our 
careful  estimate. 


Lovers 

BY  RICHARD  LR  GALLIEXNE 

'TMIEY  sit  within  a woodland  place. 

* Trellised  with  rustling  light  and  shade; 
So  like  a spirit's  is  her  face 
That  ho  is  half  afraid 
To  speak — lest  she  should  fade. 

Mysterious,  beneath  the  boughs. 

Like  two  enchanted  shapes,  they  are, 

Whom  Love  hath  builded  them  a house 
Of  little  leaf  and  star. 

And  the  brown  evening-jar. 

So  lovely  and  so  strange  a thing 
Each  is  to  each  to  look  upon. 

They  dart*  not  hearken  a bird  sing. 

Or  from  the  other  one 
Take  eves — lest  they  be  gone. 

So  still — the  watching  woodland  peers 
And  pecks  about  them,  butterflies 
Light  on  her  hand — a flower;  eve  hears 
Two  questions,  two  replies' — 

O love  that  never  dies! 
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Another  Way  Home 

BY  GEORG  SC  HOCK 


TWO  young’  women  came  out  of  the 
house  and  went,  side  by  side,  with 
some  quiet  talk  and  laughter,  to- 
ward the  peach  orchard.  The  little  soft- 
cheeked  one  carried  as  if  it  held  a liba- 
tion a cup  from  which  a thin  cloud  of 
steam  arose  before  her  smiling  eyes.  The 
other  was  pleasantly  acquiescent ; but  she 
allowed  her  right  hand,  which  enclosed 
an  egg,  to  hang  indifferently.  Her  walk 
was  a gratification  to  the  eye,  and  her 
tints  were  those  of  the  nut  and  berry. 

“If  this  were  a morning  in  January, 
Annie,  you  would  warm  your  hands  in 
that  steam,”  she  said. 

“ Mornings  in  January  are  far  off. 
Have  you  thought  that  this  is  the  long- 
est day?” 

“Yes.  The  sun  shines  as  if  she  knew 
that  her  time  to-morrow  would  be  less.” 
The  Teuton  tongue  made  the  sun  a 
goddess. 

“ See  how  she  laughs.  You  cannot 
look  at  her  for  one  second,  she  is  so 
bright.  It  seems  that  this  should  l>e  a 
lucky  day  to  tell  your  fortune,  Christina.” 

The  coolness  of  the  orchard  touched 
and  then  surrounded  them.  A swing 
was  hanging  from  a crooked  tree,  under 
which  the  grass  was  worn  away,  show- 
ing the  black  ground;  and  here  they 
settled  themselves. 

“ I understand  not  how  to  do  this : 
and  I fear  that  the  water  is  no  longer 
hot  enough  to  declare  my  future  clearly,” 
Christina  said. 

“ Break  the  egg  and  drop  it  into  the 
water,  and  you  will  learn  your  husband’s 
trade,  for  it  will  take  the  shape  of  one 
of  his  tools.  Come,  try.” 

Christina  cracked  the  lucky  egg  which 
had  escaped  a commonplace  destiny. 
Annie’s  pink  profile,  motionless  above 
the  cup,  was  as  grave  as  that  of  a classic 
maiden  charming  her  Daphnis  home. 

“ It  changes  and  swims  about,”  Annie 
said.  “ Give  it  here.”  She  took  out  a 
hairpin  and  examined  Fate’s  emblematic 


reply;  then  she  asked  dejectedly,  “Can 
you  think  of  anything  that  this  re- 
sembles ?” 

“ I cannot.  It  must  be  that  my  man 
will  strike  out  on  a new  line, — I like  an 
original  man.  Yet  I think  that  if  you 
try  a little  you  can  imagine  that  that 
poached  lump  looks  like  your  William’s 
new  thrashing-machine.” 

“You  do  nothing  but  make  fun.” 

“ Do  you  believe  ?”  Christina  asked. 

Annie  was  very  grave.  “ It  is  the 
truth  that  once  I did  the  same,  and  inv 
egg  made  a spade.  And  you  know  that 
William  is  a farmer.” 

“ Were  you  acquainted  with  William 
then?  Yes,  I thought  so.  That  egg  had 
to  make  something  agricultural.  You 
might  have  found  a sign  if  it  had 
hatched  a chicken ; William  has  chickens.” 

“ I believe  you  never  think  of  mar- 
riage, Christina.  Since  we  were  little 
girls  you  have  kept  yourself  so — so  high.” 

Christina  turned  her  neck  proudly. 
“If  my  time  comes,  I leave  my  height; 
until  then  not;  and  then,  I hope,  not 
quickly.” 

There  was  a fine  silence.  These  two 
were  enriched  by  the  special  affection 
which  sometimes  unites  sisterless  cous- 
ins. Now  they  avoided  looking  at  each 
other,  aware  that  Christina’s  marriage 
would  be  a solemn  thing  to  both  of  them. 
For  the  moment  Annie  almost  forgot 
her  absent  husband,  all  her  love  seeming 
to  go  to  this  earlier  friend,  who  was  of 
her  own  blood. 

“ I want  you  to  be  married  because  I 
am  so  happy,”  she  said,  with  tremulous 
daring.  “ And  I had  such  a strange 
dream  last  night.  I saw  you  standing 
up  with  a man  whom  not  one  of  us  had 
seen  before;  and  when  in  the  ceremony 
the  preacher  called  him  by  his  first  name, 
I thought,  1 1 am  glad  to  know  so  much, 
anyhow  ’ ; and  I was  so  anxious,  but  you 
looked  perfectly  satisfied.” 

“ I am  satisfied,  with  my  parents  and 
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my  home  and  rnv  school.  You  have  but 
one  boy,  Annie.  I have  twenty-seven, 
and  I like  them  all/’ 

Annie  went  on  to  another  want. 
“ Please  do  not  go  to-morrow.  If  Will- 
iam does  come  home,  I know  not  how 
I shall  do  without  you.  And  the  baby 
will  miss  you  so.”  She  used  a mother’s 
last  argument. 

“ To-night  I make  the  supper,”  said 
Christina,  postponing  the  issue.  “ I can 
show  you  how  to  do  something  with  eggs 
which  is  new  and  also  useful,  and  when 
it  is  done  you  will  know  what  it  is.  After 
supper  I go  to  the  store  for  sugar,  which 
I see  you  need.” 

She  was  facing  the  upper  end  of  the 
orchard,  a view  which  had  a virginal 
quality,  the  green  that  covered  it  was 
so  fresh  and  young.  Through  the  vista 
of  the  peach  trees,  under  which  the  grass 
was  sunny,  she  looked  up  to  where  the 
uncleared  timber-land  began.  She  could 
see  but  a little  way  into  the  thick  woods. 
It  was  hard  for  her  to  demonstrate  affec- 
tion; but  as  she  gazed  into  that  shadowy 
place,  where,  it  seemed,  everything  must 
be  different  from  what  it  was  out  in  the 
light, expression  became  easier  for  her  than 
if  she  had  met  the  most  responsive  eyes. 

She  said,  in  a dreamy  way:  “ Annie, 
1 want  you  to  know  that  I leave  you  un- 
willingly to-morrow.  I am  glad  to  be 
with  you,  and  it  makes  me  happy  to  see 
how  happy  you  are  with  William,  and 
the  baby  is  so  sweet,  and  it  is  pleasant 
here.  I think  1 cannot  s<»e  enough  of 
your  fields  and  trees,  and  I should  like 
to  s|>ond  many  hours  in  those*  woods  above 
us.  We  have  not  been  up  there  once.  I 
take  that  way  this  evening.” 

“ No,  no!” 

Christina  turned  her  head  to  understand 
the  agitated  tone,  and  saw  a pah*  face. 

“ Your  farm  is  on  one'  side  of  tin’s  hill, 
the  store*  is  on  the  other,  the  woods  cover 
the  top,  through  them  would  bo  a shorter 
way  than  by  the  road  around  the  hill. 
Why  shall  I not  go  through  the  woods?” 

“ It  is  stony  and  steep.” 

“Is  there  no  path  ?” 

“ You  could  not  find  it.”  She  tried 
to  give  the  subject  a turn  of  general  in- 
terest. “ T have  heard  that  it  is  an  old 
Indian  trail.” 

“ And  why  can  I not  find  that  In- 
dian trail?” 


Annie  looked  miserable  over  her  in- 
adequate diplomacy.  “ I think  I hear 
the  baby  cry.” 

“ You  do  not;  and  if  you  did,  your 
girl  takes  care  of  him.  Annie,  I want 
to  know  why  I shall  not  walk  over 
this  hill.” 

“They  call  it  the  Spuckepath .” 

“Well?” 

Christina  urged  the  question  by  a 
look.  Annie  glanced  over  her  shoulder, 
and  then  whispered  for  some  minutes, 
several  times  interrupting  herself  to  make 
sure  that  nothing  was  coming  from  the 
woods  to  refute  her. 

When  she  had  done  speaking,  Chris- 
tina exclaimed:  “I  think  it  is  an  out- 
rage that  anywhere  such  things  should 
lx?  thought.  Let  the  dead  rest!” 

“ But  it  is  not  in  our  hands.  It  is 
her  punishment.” 

“Have  you  yourself  seen,  then?” 

“ No;  but  there  are  those  who  say  they 
have.  I know  not  how  they  keep  their 
right  minds.” 

“ There  is  some  plain  way  to  explain 
it.  Annie,  where  is  this  path?” 

“The'  path  runs  over  the  hill,  past 
the  house  where  she  lived,  and  down  on 
the  other  side  to  the  first  cleared  field. 
It  is  not  often  used,  as  you  will  believe, 
and  it  is  hard  to  find.  She  used  to  walk 
it,  north  and  south,  in  every  kind  of 
weather, — so  they  say.  Sometimes  she 
would  come  down  the  wood- road,  which 
you  pass  on  the  way  to  the  store,  and  she 
would  stand  where  it  joins  the  main  road, 
looking  up  and  down.  Once  I saw  her 
there.  She  was  pale,  with  long  blue  eyes 
and  a long  mouth,  bluish  pink,  and  such 
hair  as  I never  saw  on  any  woman’s 
head,  so  red  it  was.” 

Christina  felt  this  personality  as  dear- 
ly as  did  Annie,  who  had  evoked  it.  She 
almost  whispered,  “ What  was  her  name?” 

“ Roxana  deist.” 

“ What  became  of  the  older  boy,  the 
one  who  did  not  die  ?” 

“ No  one  knows  how  it  went  with 
Matthew.” 

For  both  the  day  was  changed.  The 
sunshine  was  thin,  the  wind  crept,  the 
leaves  had  something  to  hide.  The  two 
girls  sat  with  lowered  eyes, — silenced  by 
ibis  history  from  which  they  averted 
their  womanly  souls. 

Christina  gave  a long  sigh,  like  the 
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wind  before  hot  rain.  “ Is  the  house 
still  there  ?” 

“ Oh  yes.  It  is  but  one  year  since  she 
died.  By  this  time  it  must  be  forlorn. 
Christina,  do  not  cry!” 

“ I low  could  a woman  be  so  punished, 
no  matter  what  she  did  in  life?” 

“ They  say  who  have  seen  that  if  ever 
a man  crosses  this  hill,  then  comes  the 
red  cat  from  he  knows  not  where  and  fol- 
lows him.  But  you  and  I need  not  be- 
lieve nor  think  of  it.  After  a while  it 
will  be  forgotten.  Please,  Christina,  cry 
no  more.” 

“ I pity  her ! Perhaps  I ought  not ; 
but  I cannot  help  to  pity  her.  Let  us  go 
to  see  if  the  boy  sleeps  still.” 

He  was  not  sleeping.  He  was  pink 
like  his  mother,  and  very  companionable, 
and  he  banished  care  cheerfully  by  the 
simple  method  of  monopolizing  it;  so  he 
soon  brought  back  Christina’s  smiles. 
She  was  as  tender  with  him  as  if  he  had 
been  hers.  When  9he  started  on  her  er- 
rand Annie  stood  at  the  gate,  holding 
him  and  guiding  his  little  hand  in  a 
gesture  of  parting,  and  from  that  group 
all  twilight  thoughts  were  far  remote. 

Christina  went  at  a cheerful  pace  down 
the  road  which  looped  around  the  long 
ridge  of  the  hill.  The  sky  was  as  clear 
as  fire,  and  blue  shades  premonitory  of 
evening  were  beginning  to  appear.  The 
cows  in  the  meadow,  eating  and  eating 
indefinitely,  had  each  a big  blue  shadow 
by  her  side.  Christina  thought  happily 
that  all  those  were  Annie’s  cows.  She 
took  deep  breaths  of  air  which  had  blown 
over  the  hay  fields,  and  whistled  answers 
to  the  birds.  Until  she  saw  it  she  did 
not  think  of  the  wood  road,  and  it  was 
peaceful,  with  grass  and  weeds  over- 
growing the  old  tracks.  A laurel  bush 
stood  where  Roxana  Geist  must  have 
seen  it  many  a time;  and  Christina 
fastened  into  her  belt  one  of  the  pale, 
belated  sprays. 

She  soon  reached  the  store,  around 
which  had  grown  up  a village  of  four 
houses.  At  sight  of  her  the  clerk’s  smile 
made  creases  in  his  thick  red  cheeks;  he 
advanced  with  careful  grace,  and  tied 
up  the  sugar  stylishly.  He  kept  glancing 
at  the  stately  girl,  who  looked  very  bright 
among  the  odorous  bales  and  barrels.  At 
each  glance  she  became  more  remote. 
She  scarcely  answered  when  he  called  her 


attention  to  his  jewelry,  and  declined  to 
taste  his  new  cheese.  He  scowled;  but 
he  held  the  door  open  for  her  with  un- 
relaxed gallantry. 

When  she  had  passed  she  said,  with  a 
level  look  which  indicated  that  she  con- 
sulted him  as  she  would  a sign-post, 

“ Can  you  tell  me  where  the  Spucke - 

path  begins?” 

His  eyes  and  his  moist  lips  widened 
and  smiled.  “ I know  not  the  Spucke- 
path,  beginning  nor  ending  either.  Do 
you  want  to  walk  there?” 

“ Who  lives  on  that  farm  above  which 
the  woods  begin?  I suppose  they  would 
know  where  is  this  path?” 

“ Yes,  Simon  Roth  could  tell  you  all 
about  it.”  It  was  clear  that  he  was 

uttering  impudences  with  delight  to  this 

cold  creature,  and  she  heard  him  laugh 
as  she  walked  away. 

When  she  had  climbed  the  steep  road 
which  ended  at  Simon  Roth’s  farm  she 
inspected  the  sun  with  her  hand  hollowed 
over  her  eyes.  “ The  shoulder  of  the  hill 
is  toward  the  west,”  she  calculated.  “ So 
the  light  will  be  with  me  until  the  last 
ray.  There  must  be  a clearing  around 
Roxana’s  house.  If  I am  there  in  time 
to  see  the  sunset,  it  will  be  something  to 
tell  Annie.” 

She  looked  over  Simon  Roth’s  premises 
for  some  one  to  direct  her,  but  nobody 
was  visible,  and  the  house  had  a desolate 
air,  standing  against  the  woods  as  though 
against  a green  screen.  She  was  about 
to  go  without  directions,  when  a man  ap- 
peared from  the  barn  and  went  slowly 
across  the  yard.  He  had  a broad  back, 
impressed  by  suspenders,  and  a weather- 
beaten chest  which  his  shirt  exposed. 
His  head  was  bent.  She  experienced  a 
strange  feeling;  it  seemed  that  loneliness 
was  walking  by. 

She  hesitated  to  address  this  man,  who 
moved  farther  away  and  did  not  see  her. 
" Gutenovet”  she  at  last  persuaded  her- 
self to  call. 

He  turned, — his  eyes  appeared  very 
light  in  his  tanned  face, — he  said, 
" Gutenovet?” 

She  put  her  question,  ending  pleasant- 
ly, “ I suppose  you  know  the  path  well, 
as  it  begins  so  near  your  house.” 

Then  she  stared  at  the  amazing  effect 
of  her  speech.  The  man’s  violent  look 
conveyed  a more  insulting  rebuke  than 
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many  words,  of  which  he  seemed  to  have 
none.  Such  rage  evoked  rage.  Chris- 
tina squared  her  shoulders. 

“Excuse  me,”  she  said,  in  English; 
“ I am  a stranger  here,  and  I did  not 
know  that  there  was  a man  in  the  neigh- 
borhood who  objected  to  answer  a civil 
question.  T wish  you  a good  evening.” 

She  stood  still,  with  an  air  of  dis- 
missal, and  he  went  away  to  the  house. 
Then  she  plunged  into  the  woods.  She 
held  her  basket  high  through  the  barrier 
of  weeds  and  bushes,  brushed  away  the 
gnats  which  came  dancing  up  before  her 
face,  and  began  to  hunt  for  this  in- 
vidious path. 

The  oaks  and  chestnut  trees  rose  mag- 
nificently, so  close  that  she  could  see  but 
a little  way,  and  it  seemed  that  it  was 
never  very  light  there.  The  moist  earth, 
black  as  her  shoe,  was  covered  in  every 
direction  by  growing  things,  which  made 
a green  sea  and  rose  in  waves  against 
the  protruding  rocks.  Not  until  she  had 
climbed  the  highest  of  these  rocks  did 
she  find  the  path,  a mere  furrow  among 
the  green.  She  reached  it  over  a fallen 
tree  which  lay,  very  long  and  lonely,  with 
little  innocent-looking  ferns  battening 
upon  it. 

The  birds,  it  seemed,  had  all  taken  to 
the  meadows.  There  was  not  a flutter 
nor  a trill,  and  although  she  puckered 
her  lips  to  call  to  them,  she  could  not 
make  the  leap  from  silence  into  sound. 
Her  steps  were  muted,  the  path  was  so 
soft.  Many  fungi,  red,  brown,  gray,  and 
white,  appeared  beside  her  among  the 
green  things,  and  fascinated  her  with 
their  malignant  likeness  to  every-day 
foods,  — to  oysters,  steaks,  and  eggs. 
When  she  looked  up  from  them  there 
was  no  more  sun  at  all;  twilight  was  dif- 
fusing itself  through  the  air,  like  wine 
through  water. 

She  began  to  walk  very  fast,  holding 
her  basket  before  her  to  keep  it  clear 
of  the  trees  and  looking  straight  through 
the  green  tunnel.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore she  saw  white  light  ahead, — the  path 
became1  almost  level, — there  was  a clear- 
ing, and  she  had  reached  the  top,  and 
half  the  Sint  eke  path  lay  behind  her. 

As  she  hurried  on  she  saw  between  the 
trees  that  the  clearing  contained  a one- 
story  house,  a little  garden,  and  a little 
field.  They  were  all  forlorn.  The  house 


front  was  without  paint  or  panes  and  the 
door  sagged  open.  Under  one  black  win- 
dow space  stood  some  hollyhocks  in  a 
ragged,  courageous  row.  The  remains  of 
the  wood-pile  were  rotting.  The  garden 
was  a curious  sight,  for  there  multitudes 
of  daisies  contended  with  the  last  legiti- 
mate possessors,  the  onions,  which  resisted 
the  invaders  and  appeared  to  shake  gray 
spears.  In  the  field,  enclosed  by  a dis- 
integrating wall  of  its  own  stones,  the 
daisies  had  possession,  and  all  their  little 
frilled  faces  were  raised  triumphantly, 
with  the  last  of  the  daylight  gathered 
on  them. 

Again  Christina  realized  Roxana  Geist. 
This  was  her  allod;  her  memory  dwelt 
here. 

Christina’s  eyes  were  drawn  away  from 
the  distance.  In  reverse  order  she  saw 
the  black  arch  in  the  opposite  woods 
where  the  path  recommenced, — the  house’s 
blind-eyed,  wry  face, — the  field,  the  trees 
around  her, — among  those  trees,  just  in 
her  way,  a red  cat,  which  watched. 

She  stood  still. 

The  cat  stared.  Then  something 
moved, — something  was  moving  in  that 
house.  A man  appeared  and  sat  on  the 
door-stone  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees. 

The  cat  relieved  Christina  of  its  eyes. 
It  went  smoothly  toward  him  and  began 
to  rub  against  the  stone.  He  did  not 
look  up. 

Ten  seconds  later  he  came  running, 
and  found  Christina  backed  into  a bush 
and  gripping  her  basket  as  a bird  grips 
the  perch. 

He  said,  “ Let  me  help  you.” 

“ Oh !”  she  whispered,  between  desper- 
ate breaths.  “ Oh ! Are  you  real  ?” 

He  placed  her  where  he  had  sat.  She 
was  scarcely  able  to  hold  herself  up,  but 
she  turned  and  watched  him  into  the 
house  because  she  could  not  bear  that  he 
should  be  behind  her.  In  the  match- 
light  which  he  struck,  his  face  under  his 
Panama  hat  was  gray.  The  match- 
light  also  showed  a rust-reddened  stove, 
two  wooden  chairs  and  a table,  a clock 
long  stopped,  and  two  calendars,  pictured 
with  gay  ladies,  tacked  upon  the  wall. 
Dusty  as  they  were,  they  had  been  cher- 
ished once;  but  he  tore  one  down,  and 
came  out  and  fanned  Christina  with  it. 

She  had  not  moved  her  eyes  from  him. 
When  she  saw  his  weight  settling  upon 
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the  stone  beside  her  she  said,  “ You  are 
real!”  and  began  to  tremble. 

He  chose  a tone  which  should  not 
startle  her.  His  English  was  slightly 
accented.  “ I am  the  commonest  kind 
of  a man.  Agricultural  machinery  is  my 
business.  I go  where  people  plough 
with  a stick,  and  take  them  thrashing- 
machines — ” 

From  the  painful  chaos  of  Christina’s 
mind  arose  the  question,  “ When  did  I 
last  think  of  a thrashing-machine?” 

“ — and  start  them  going.  It  is  in- 
teresting: there  are  so  many  kinds  of 
places.  How  would  you  like  to  live  under 
palmetto  thatch,  and  see  callas  blooming 
in  ditches,  and  eat  bananas  from  the 
trees?  You  would  like  that,  wouldn’t 
you?  And  they  need  the  machinery  so 
much  that  I feel  like  a missionary.” 

He  saw  that  her  trembling  decreased 
as  she  listened.  “ Now,”  he  asked, 
gently,  “ can  you  tell  me  what  was  wrong? 
It  will  not  hurt  you,  whatever  it  is;  and 
we  can  stay  here  until  you  are  ready  to 
walk,  and  then  I will  take  you  home.” 

“ I saw  the  cat.” 

“ And  that  frightened  you  ?” 

“ When  I did  not  believe  in  her!  To 
meet  her  while  I was  alone,  and  the 
night  was  coming, — it  was  dreadful!  I 
do  not  believe  in  her  now, — how  can  I? 
Yet  she  was  here,  so  near  to  you  that 
you  might  have  laid  your  hand  on  her.” 

“What  cat  is  this?” 

Christina’s  face  was  still  entreating 
with  terror.  “ This  afternoon,”  she  said, 
“ my  cousin  told  me  that  I must  not 
come  here.  The  woman  who  lived  in 
this  house,  Roxana  Geist,  was — was — 
And  after  her  husband  died  she  did  not 
care  for  her  two  sons.  The  younger  one 
was  sick,  and  she  left  him  alone,  and  he 
died.  The  other  she  turned  away.  Then 
here  she  lived,  and  here,  a year  ago, 
she  died,  alone  like  her  boy,  and  they 
would  not  have  her  in  the  churchyard; 
and  since  then  the  red  cat  walks  this 
wicked  path.” 

She  sat  still,  frowning, — trying  to  lay 
hold  upon  her  world,  which  must  be  re- 
adjusted to  contain  such  horrors. 

After  a while  she  was  made  to  look  up 
by  a laugh — a strange  dissonance  in  the 
twilight.  Her  companion  was  staring 
straight  out  over  her  head,  and  he 
hummed  to  himself: 


“ The  thief  to  the  left  said  never  a word , 

For  the  son  of  a gun  had  sand.” 

With  a curious,  stiff  movement  he  took 
off  his  hat  and  moved  his  hand  across 
his  forehead.  Ilis  hair  was  bright  red. 

“ Who — are — you  ?”  she  said. 

“ I — oh ! — Matthew  Geist.” 

Christina’s  feelings  for  herself  were 
submerged.  She  could  say  nothing:  but 
her  outpoured  sympathy  could  not  but 
be  felt.  Artificial  hesitations  were  im- 
possible in  this  darkening  forest  which 
asked  the  manners  of  the  heart. 

He  repeated,  “ Yes, — I am  Matthew 
Geist.” 

“ Among  the  people  here  you  need 
not  live.  You  need  not  care  for  them,” 
she  ventured. 

“ I care  only  that  they  have  the  right 
to  say  it.  If  they  were  not  good  people 
they  would  not  notice.  You,  I see,  know 
more  of  this  than  I.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  to  look  for  her  grave?” 

“ That  no  one  knows.” 

“ She  died  one  year  ago  ?” 

“ One  year  ago.”  The  voice  had  an 
echo’s  sadness. 

“ Does  Simon  Roth  still  live  on  the 
first  farm  below  the  woods?  Ah!” 

To  speak  at  this  strange  hour  and 
place  to  this  unknown  woman  who  knew 
his  story  was  like  speaking  aloud  to 
himself  in  the  solitude  of  the  plains; 
and  he  needed  speech  so  much. 

“ It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  all  is 
hopeless. — For  some  it  were  better  if 
they  had  had  no  parents;  if  they  had 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms.  — I came 
here  to-night,  and  found  nothing.  Often 
as  a boy  did  I come  home  so.  Now, 
returning  to  the  old  place,  T must  feel 
the  old  way.” 

“It  matters  nothing,  nothing,  what 
others  say, — only  what  you  know  of  her 
imports.  Have  you  no  happy  memories?” 

The  deepening  of  the  furrows  in  his 
face  and  the  look  with  which  he  caught 
at  a stranger’s  straws  of  comfort  wrung 
her  heart. 

“ Not  many.  I think  she  never  wanted 
Alvah  and  me.  He  was  but  a little  fel- 
low, sick  in  the  middle  room,  and  she 
sent  me  to  work,  and  then  she  left,  and 
when  I came  back  he  was  dead.” 

“ No  happy  memories  ?” 

lie  reflected.  “ One  Sunday  I went 
out  for  nuts,  and  I brought  back  a good 
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bag.  It  was  a sharp,  sunny  morning, 
and  all  the  leaves  were  red  and  yellow. 
When  I came  near  home  I smelt  the  din- 
ner, and  I went  in,  and  the  kitchen  was 
warm,  and  there  were  kettles  bubbling 
on  the  stove — a chicken  was  in  one, — 
and  Mother  was  setting  the  table  and 
singing.  She  looked  so  pleasant.  That 
day  her  eyes  were  such  a pretty  gray.” 

“ Then  think  of  her  so.” 

“What  good  will  that  do?  A thing 
like  this — you  cannot  get  away  from  it. 
You  can  never  get  away  from  it.” 

Christina  was  dulled  by  her  own  pity. 
Minutes  went  by,  marked  only  by  the 
increasing  dusk  and  the  rush  of  the  eve- 
ning wind. 

Down  in  the  woods  a twig  cracked, 
then  another.  Later  a man  stepped  out 
into  the  gray  circle  of  the  clearing. 

He  came  along  with  his  bare  head 
down,  like  an  animal  in  a familiar  haunt, 
and  halted,  on  guard  like  an  animal. 
Christina  caught  the  light  upon  his 
faded  eyes.  Matthew  leaned  forward  to 
stare, — leaped  past  Christina, — 

“ Simon  Roth,  where  have  you  put  my 
mother?”  he  said. 

Simon  peered  at  him.  “ And  who 
are  you ?” 

“ I am  Matthew  Geist.” 

il  Ach,  so?  You  are  still  alive?”  He 
scanned  Christina.  “So  it  was  for  you 
that  this  enterprising  young  woman 
came  inquiring  for  the  S puck e path ?” 

“ She  is  none  of  your  business.  An- 
swer my  question.” 

“ It  is  long  since  your  mother  was 
your  business.  You  deserted  her  twelve 
good  years  ago,”  Simon  said,  leisurely. 

“ I deserted  her!  You  liar,  she  turned 
me  out !” 

“Is  that  so?” 

Matthew  looked  at  him  with  a steady 
glare.  “ I went  away,”  he  said,  “ on  the 
day  when  I learned  what  for  a woman 
my  mother  was.  For  some  time  I had 
misgivings,  and  that  morning  a boy  I 
met  in  the  road  mocked  at  me,  and  as  I 
pounded  him  ho  shouted  up  the  truth 
from  where  he  lay.  I went  home,  and 
put  it  to  her,  and  she  would  say  noth- 
ing. only  she  looked  at  me.  I said,  ‘If 
I shall  stay,  say  so;  and  if  I shall  go, 
say  so’;  and  she  looked  still,  and  she 
gave  me  a roll  of  notes,  and  she  said, 
‘ Go,’  Then  I asked,  ‘ Is  that  Roth’s 


money?’  and  she  said,  ‘No.  Your  fa- 
ther's. Go.’  So  I went.  That  was  how 
I deserted  her.  Afterwards  I wrote  and 
wrote,  and  had  no  word.  Until  I was 
twenty-one  I waited;  and  back  I came, 
and  walked  up  here,  and  among  these 
trees  I stopped,  for  on  the  step  she 
sat  with  you.  Then  I knew  it  was 
all  over  for  me,  and  I went  away,  and 
my  business  took  me  far.  But  again, 
since  seven  more  years  have  gone,  I 
thought  it  could  not  be  so  bad,  and  I 
would  come  again  to  see  at  least  what 
I could  do  for  her.  Now  I hear  that 
my  mother  left  her  younger  son  to  die 
alone,  and  that  is  true:  and  that  she 
turned  out  her  older  son,  and  that  is 
true:  and  that  she  was  a disgrace  to  me, 
and,  my  God,  that  is  true!  A red  cat, 
they  say,  comes  back  to  walk  this  path 
she  used  to  walk!  She  was  not  admitted 
to  the  churchyard!  Now,  where  is  she?” 

Christina’s  blood  ran  fast. 

“And  is  it  possible  that  you  think  it 
weighty  what  the  people  say?”  taunted 
Simon.  “You,  such  a travelled  man? 
Achf  gewiss  net!” 

“I  see  you  agree  not  with  me.  What 
are  you,  anyhow?  I know  you  are 
no  fool.” 

“ Well,  I am  heartily  sorry  that  I can- 
not return  this  compliment,”  Simon  said. 
“ T regret  that  in  your  travels  you  have 
not  learned  how  it  is  best  for  a man  to 
speak  of  his  mother.”  His  palm  stung 
across  Matthew’s  mouth. 

The  two  were  locked  when  Christina 
ceased  to  be  only  a spectator.  “ If  you 
know  something  about  his  mother  which 
makes  her  out  good,  why  do  you  not  set 
him  right  instead  of  lighting  with  him, 
Simon  Roth  ? Would  she  want  to  see 
you  two  like  this?” 

Simon  flung  Matthew  off  and  stood 
still,  looking  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
with  an  expression  of  miserable,  resur- 
gent hope.  But  no  one  came. 

“ I believe  she  would,”  shouted  Mat- 
thew. 

“ She  would  not.”  said  Simon. 

There  was  a motionless  pause.  Simon 
visibly  reached  a decision. 

“Matthew,  she  would  never  speak  to 
justify  herself,  and  1 would  not  so  de- 
grade her  as  to  explain  her  actions;  but 
it  may  be  that  to  her  son  I should  make, 
it  clear.  Listen  now.  Your  father  was 
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poor,  he  was  a farm-hand  only,  and 
your  mother  did  the  work  for  him  and 
you  two  boys — cooked  and  cleaned,  took 
care  of  the  garden,  made  most  of  the 
clothes — she  worked  hard.  Then  he  died, 
and  she  kept  on  as  before,  and  also 
she  went  out  to  work,  for  a little  mon- 
ey to  buy  what  you  could  not  raise  in 
this  patch  of  ground.  You  worked  too, 
on  the  farms,  and  brought  in  a little. 
Then  I began  to  come  here.  You  re- 
member it?” 

“ I do.” 

“ After  my  sister  died  I was  alone  on 
my  land.  I did  not  mean  to  stay  alone: 
I intended  that  your  mother  should  come 
there  to  live,  and  you  and  Alvali;  but 
I could  not  persuade  her.  She  thought 
only  of  your  father — she  was  not  like 
other  women — well,  it  is  all  done  with. 
But  I could  not  give  up  to  hope.  So  I 
came  often,  and  she  was  willing  to  have 
me  come.  You  never  thought,  did  you, 
Matthew,  that  she  might  enjoy  other 
company  than  a glowering  boy  like  you  ?” 

"Go  on.” 

" Others  would  ‘ have  come,  but  she 
stopped  them.  Then  began  the  talk 
which  has  made  it  a slur  upon  a man 
to  say  that  he  walks  the  Spuckepath .” 

“ So  ?”  said  Christina,  half  aloud. 

“ And  now  I tell  what*  she  would  not 
explain  to  that  wise  sixteen-year-old  son 
who  called  her  to  account.  Alvah  was 
not  much  sick,  but  he  needed  more 
than  she  had  for  him  in  food  and  cloth- 
ing; and  my  forsaken  house  needed  a 
woman;  so  she  came  down  once  to  scrub 
and  mend,  and  I agreed  to  pay  her  fair 
wages.  That  noon  she  found  Alvah 
dead.  It  was  his  heart.  The  doctor  said 
that  he  could  have  done  nothing.  And 
she  was  not  one  to  show,  if  she  felt — ” 

“Simon,  is  there  more  of  this?” 

“ When  you  insulted  her  she  gave  you 
a roll  of  notes  and  said  it  was  your  fa- 
ther’s money.  It  was  every  cent  he  left,- 
except  this  clearing  here.  I asked  her 
why  she  gave  it  to  you  and  why  she  let 
you  go,  and  she  said  that  she  saw  how 
you  felt  and  she  wanted  you  to  get  clear 
away.  Then  I told  her  that  she  did 
wrong,  for  you  had  the  right  to  think 
well  of  her,  and  she  said,  i T will  not 
hang  on  him.'” 

“How  vv a s it  a f t e rwa rd s ? ” 

“ The  easiest  time  she  ever  had.  She 


could  walk  in  the  woods  all  day,  or  sit 
here  in  the  sun.  She  was  tired,  poor 
soul.  It  had  come  to  be  a burden  to  her 
to  be  alive.” 

It  seemed  to  Christina  that  now  she 
knew  this  woman,  who  had  approached 
through  deceptive  shadows  and  at  last 
stood  in  the  light  and  might  be  clear- 
ly seen. 

“And  how — ?”  said  Matthew. 

“ I came  up  here  one  evening,  and  she 
was  not  outside.  I waited  long,  and 
then  I searched,  and  in  the  middle  room 
I found  her  lying.  And  I raised  her  up 
— never  had  I been  so  near  to  her — ,” 

After  a little  Simon  looked  at  Mat- 
thew, whose  face  was  as  if  haunt- 
ed. “ You  have  been  brooding  over  it,” 
he  said. 

The  second  silence  was  comfortable 
to  both. 

“ Now  you  know  the  whole  truth.  Do 
you  remember  that  your  mother  was  a 
beautiful  woman  ? I think  no  other 
ever  had  such  kind  brown  eyes.” 

Christina  whispered,  “ Look,  look !” 

The  red  cat  came  nearer.  She  could 
see  the  grass  bending  under  its  soft 
feet.  It  approached  Simon,  arching  its 
back,  but  when  he  attempted  a caress  it 
sprang  away. 

“ Poor  thing,”  he  said.  “ I have  al- 
ready seen  her  two  or  three  times.  She 
must  have  run  wild  up  here  in  the  woods.” 

“ Simon,”  said  Matthew,  “ I humbly 
ask  your  pardon.” 

“ You  need  hers.” 

“ I feel  that.  But  I cannot  reach  her ; 
and  now  I know  that  you  were  nearest.” 

Simon  shook  his  hand  like  a father. 

“ Now  let  us  go  to  visit  her,”  he  said. 
“At  the  last  she  came  to  my  place. 
Where  she  is  the  people  do  not  pass. 
Come  too,”  he  addressed  Christina. 
“ Since  you  have  seen  so  much,  come  to 
see  the  end,  and  then  you  shall  be  taken 
safely  home.” 

The  cat  kept  close  behind  him,  and 
Christina  left  much  room  for  it.  As 
they  went  down  the  path  her  skirts  were 
brushed  by  the  ferns,  which  sometimes 
reached  her  hands,  touching  them  softly: 
under  her  feet  were  the  fungi.  The 
wind  had  gone  down  and  the  sweet  air 
was  heavy.  The  whole  world  seemed 
as  unreal  as  though  she  were  walking 
with  her  eyes  shut. 
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When  they  came  out  of  the  woods  the 
moonlight  burst  upon  them.  It  covered 
the  landscape  like  a heavenly  veil.  Si- 
mon led  the  way  across  the  fields,  and 
Christina  still  kept  clear  of  the  cat, 
whose  little  dark  figure  moved  over  the 
grass  behind  him. 

“ Here,”  jie  said. 

Inside  a triangular  wall  an  apple  tree 
shaded  the  place  where  Roxana  lay  and 
rested  from  her  errors. 

Matthew  asked,  ‘‘Did  she  suffer?” 

Simon  shook  his  head.  His  gratitude 
made  him  one  with  the  diverse  multi- 
tudes who  have  given  thanks  for  the  ulti- 
mate blessing. 

Matthew  went  over  the  wall. 

For  a time  the  invisible  woman  was 
more  present  with  all  of  them  than  they 
were  with  their  own  selves. 

The  moonlight  deepened  Simon’s 
wrinkles  and  the  hollows  in  his  large 
neck.  He  did  not  look  at  the  triangle, 
but  out  over  the  open  country,  and  his 
eyes  dwelt  upon  a gentle  memory;  but 
Christina  felt  for  him  too  much  pain 
to  weep.  “Che  faro  senza  Eurydice?” 
his  posture  seemed  to  say. 

He  spoke  first,  after  long  minutes. 
“ The  cat  has  gone, — back  to  her  woods 
no  doubt.  Matthew,  will  you  take  the 
young  lady  home?” 

“ Simon, — I cannot  say  what  I think, 
— so  steadfast — ” 

“ I am  glad  that  all  is  clear  now.” 

He  bade  them  a quiet  good-night,  and 
went  his  way  with  his  air  of  vigor- 
ous patience. 

“Now  shall  I take  you  home?”  said 
Matthew,  in  a dull  voice.  “ Where  is 
your  home?  I do  not  know  your  name.” 

“My  name  is  Christina  Fisher;  and 
I am  visiting  my  cousin.” 

She  led  the  way  until  they  reached  the 
road ; then  he  walked  beside  her,  ami 
they  l*egan  to  round  the  hill.  The  long- 
est day  was  over.  In  the  valley  the 
meadows  were  inundated  by  moonlight; 
silver  patches  lay  among  tho  black 
shadows  of  the  trees,  and  passed  over 
their  faces  as  they  walked.  Sweet  warm 


airs  ‘ swept  out  upon  them  from  the 
woods.  Their  steps  marked  the  passage 
of  time. 

Christina  had  not  often  touched  life, 
and  emotions  swept  her,  one  after  the 
other,  like  the  shadows:  pity  for  the  man 
beside  her — she  divined  what  a weight 
he  carried;  for  Simon  admiration  and 
wonder;  respect  for  Roxana,  who  could 
inspire  so  much.  She  felt  upon  her 
clueks  tears  which  were  for  all  of  them; 
but  she  was  free  from  obtrusive  sym- 
pathy, and  spoke  as  though  under  a 
personal  grief. 

“ lie  saw  her  as  she  was.  Did  you 
hear  him  say  that  her  eyes  were  brown  ?” 

“ I did.  Yes,  he  alone  saw.” 

As  they  went  on,  all  other  thoughts 
made  way  in  Christina’s  mind ; she  shared 
this  man’s  mood,  her  own  showing  an 
adaptability  which  she  had  never  con- 
ceded to  any  one. 

lie  said,  “This  is  an  evening  for 
which  to  live  gratefully.” 

She  responded  to  his  tone;  by  this  time 
she  found  every  tone  of  his  significant. 

“ I have  had  no  home  since  I left  the 
hilltop,”  he  continued. 

“No  home?” 

“ I thought  that  once  a woman  heard 
this  story  she  would  not  see  me  when  she 
passed  me  by.  Now  the  story  is  changed. 
You  have  heard  it  all.  What  have  you 
to  say  of  it?” 

Time  went  more  quickly  now,  marked 
by  their  heart-beats. 

“ I should  gladly  see  you.” 

Having  said  it,  she  remembered  the 
incantation  and  the  dream. 

They  walked  by  the  orchard.  Chris- 
tina was  returning  to  her  own — to  An- 
nie, to  the  baby,  to  an  easy  world.  With 
the  air  of  grasping  at  something  beau- 
tiful which  might  vanish  and  leave  him, 
he  asked,  “ To-morrow  night  may  I find 
you  here  ?” 

“ Yes.  I shall  be  here  yet  a little 
longer,”  she  said,  stopping  at  the  gate. 
They  did  not  look  at  each  other,  but 
their  glances  went  side  by  side  out 
over  the  meadows. 
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Ahmed  Effendi  is  bent  and  gray  and 
withered — so  old  now  that  all  the  winds 
of  these  days,  whether  they  blow  wet  or 
warm,  are  chill,  and  excite  his  long,  pale 
fingers  to  an  automatic  fumbling  of  the 
buttons  of  his  fur-lined  cloak,  whilst  he 
mutters  his  compliments  in  the  draught 
or  totters  off  to  a remoter  room,  peering 
his  way,  to  fetch  the  greater  treasures 
of  his  collection.  Ilis  face,  diminishing 
to  an  attenuated  white  beard  from  a 
placid  brow,  capped  with  a loose  red 
tarboosh,  is  as  pale  and  dry  as  the 
parchment  upon  which  he  practises  his 
art,  tracing  the  words  of  the  Prophet 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  poets.  It  is  still 
frank  and  sensitive  to  express  emotion, 
however,  set  with  mild,  inquiring,  pa- 
tiently indulgent  eyes,  not  warily  re- 
served, like  the  faces  of  the  disputatious 
theologians,  the  hunted  politicians,  the 
sheikhs  of  learning,  who  loll  upon  diwans 
or  in  the  gardens,  their  followers  literal- 
ly grouped  at  their  feet.  As  for  his 
hospitality,  like  any  Damascene  of  culture 
and  station,  he  would  not  shame  the  cus- 
toms by  denying  a stranger  the  delights 
of  his  diwan;  and  as  for  his  piety,  it 
is  related  that  he  has  taken  no  money 
for  his  manuscript,  rejecting  material 
reward  in  the  belief  that  the  illumina- 
tion of  texts  from  the  Koran  and  of  wise 
sayings  is  concerned  with  the  spread  of 
truth,  which  may  not  yield  an  income 
to  the  pious,  according  to  the  Prophet 
or  to  the  interpreters  of  the  Prophet. 

Ahmed  Effendi’s  man  servant,  Musa, 
softly  entered  with  a round  tray  of  char- 
coal, now  all  gray,  which,  however,  pres- 
ently began  to  glow  with  more  hospitable 
color  in  response  to  a vigorous  blowing. 
Thereupon,  whilst  the  white  flakes  still 
went  dancing  up  a sunbeam,  he  began 
to  prepare  coffee,  with  the  candor  of  a 
sleight-of-hand  performer,  prosecuting 
the  operation  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
guest,  as  though  to  avert  the  suspicion 
of  some  sinister  purpose.  Ahmed  Ef- 
fendi had  meanwhile  fetched  a portfolio 
of  masterpieces,  spread  it  on  the  floor, 
where  the  sunshine  played  upon  exquisite- 
ly gilded  surface's,  and  seated  himself  on 
the  cushions  in  sufficiently  close  proxim- 
ity to  resemble  a custodian  of  the  crown 
jewels.  Ignoring  many  brilliant  leaves 
as  his  fingers  ran  along,  he  selected  a 


worn  scrap  of  manuscript,  written  in 
celebration  of  the  virtue  of  humility,  by 
A1  Emad  al  Hasani  Shiraz,  some  three 
hundred  years  ago.  As  it  emerged  from 
that  gorgeous  company,  it  seemed  mean 
enough,  plain  script  upon  parchment,  set 
diagonally,  unadorned  with  color  or 
decorative  embellishment;  but  there  was 
that  in  the  old  collector’s  manner  of 
presenting  it,  the  tenderness  with  which 
he  held  it,  not  to  be  observed  when  he 
had  shuffled  through  the  ornate  examples 
of  his  collection — in  his  glance,  too,  as 
he  looked  up,  expectant  of  some  im- 
pression, perhaps,  but  yet  sadly  hopeless 
of  arousing  enthusiasm  in  the  ignorant — 
there  was  that  about  the  old  collector  to 
distinguish  this  soiled  fragment  above 
its  fellows. 

“Al  Emad  al  Hasani  Shiraz,”  said 
he,  gently ; “ there  was  none  before 

him,  nor  has  any  come  after.  Observe,” 
said  he,  “ the  mere  arrangement  of  words, 
of  letters:  a perfect  proportioning!  Let 
your  eye  fall  where  it  will,  a casual 
glance,  and  it  is  not  agonized  by  a crass 
disregard  of  the  artistic  necessity  of  bal- 
ance. There  is  no  crowding — but  yet  no 
barren  spot.  As  all  words  are  equally 
important  to  the  expression  of  the  perfect 
poet,  so  here,  too,  by  the  art  of  the  per- 
fect writer,  no  word  is  exalted  above  an- 
other by  improper  display.  Even  so, 
there  is  no  monotony — an  engaging,  rest- 
ful variety,  indeed,  such  as  the  printing- 
press  cannot  command.  Employ  this 
microscope : discover  if  you  can  a ragged 
edge  to  any  letter — the  broadest  shading, 
the  thinnest  line.  What  a pen-maker 
the  man  was!  With  what  incredible  ac- 
curacy he  shaped  his  reeds!  Note  the 
grace  of  curve,  the  certainty  of  line : 
there  is  no  interruption,  no  failure  of 
symmetry,  no  deviation,  no  sign  of  waver- 
ing. This  letter,  extremely  removed  from 
a similar  character,  but  not  differing  a 
hair’s  breadth ! This  broken  oval — per- 
fected by  an  imaginary  line!  This  arc, 
a mere  fragment  of  the  whole,  but  yet 
suggesting  the  perfect  circle ! This  accent, 
perfectly  set  within  its  allotted  space — ” 

Musa  interrupted  with  the  coffee — 
served  perfumed  and  steaming. 

T wondered  then  concerning  the  dis- 
covery of  the  writing  of  Al  Emad  al 
Hasani  Shiraz:  the  whereabouts,  the  in- 
cident— the  adventure  of  the  thing. 
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“ Because,”  answered  the  writing- 
master,  “it  is  not  right  that  the  pupil 
should  be  equal  with  the  master.” 

“Then,”  said  Ahmed  Ased-Ullah,  “I 
will  be  my  own  master,  and  neither  shall 
be  shamed.” 

After  that,  Ahmed  Effendi’s  progress 
was  not  interrupted;  and  within  twenty 
years — though  the  amazing  compliment 
to  his  genius  may  be  doubted — he  was 
able  to  teach,  and  was  beginning  to  be 
able  to  write.  . . . 

It  is  related  of  the.  more  remote  Bedouin 
that  his  interest  is  deeply  engaged  by  a 
picture,  so  that  he  will  solemnly  stare, 
gravely  delighted,  just  the  same,  whether 
the  object  of  art  is  beheld  upside  down 
or  otherwise.  AhmSd  Effendi  himself, 
with  the  refinement  of  the  city  and  a 
scholarship  of  breadth,  failed  to  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  a landscape  painting. 
Tree  and  sky  and  the  brown  earth — the 
colors  of  them?  Ah,  the  Persians!  They 
had  employed  color  in  their  illumina- 
tions; and  their  sensational,  somewhat 
vulgar,  ideas  had  prevailed  in  Damascus 
for  a season,  but  had  happily  withdrawn 
to  the  source  of  them : after  all,  there 
was  no  beauty  like  the  perfect  simplicity 
of  line.  Excluding  the  smart  Damascene 
who  has  returned  from  America  and  now 
works  the  wonder  of  crayon  enlargements 
in  the  Siik-et-Tawileh,  there  is  no  paint- 
er; but  the  exquisite  art  of  the  writer 
is  so  highly  regarded  that  the  names  of 
the  great  fashioners  of  it — Wazir  Mu- 
hammed  bin  Ali,  Ali  bin  Ililal  al  Bau- 
wab,  Abu-’d-Dur  bin  Yakut  al  Musta- 
’sami,  whose  handiwork  may  long  ago 
have  perished — are  remembered  to  this 
day.  Those  who  came  after  have  crept 
into  the  safe  fame  of  the  proverbs  of  the 
desert  itself.  “Had  I the  pen  of  Ibin 
Muklah,”  is  the  saying  among  the 
Bedouin  wanderers,  “ but  could  get  no 
gain  with  it,  of  what  u<e  that  reed?” 
There  is  another,  of  the  wall,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  tent:  “O  ye  who  study 
the  great  poems  that  ye  may  yourselves 
create  poetry,  learn  first  the  arts  of 
writing,  for  these  are  the  adornment  of 
such  as  ye.”  Such  honor  as  the  writers 
have,  such  fame  as  they  have  from  the 
beginning  commanded,  there  is  still  no 
history  of  the  art,  no  biography  of  an 
artist.  They  are  mentioned  in  books. 


however,  says  Ased-Ullah,  which  treat 
more  importantly  of  life  and  progress. 
And— with  a little  shrug  and  lifting  of 
the  eyebrows — it  is  sufficient.  What  more 
would  you  have? 

Of  the  traditions  old  Ahmed  Ased- 
Ullah  is  a repository. 

“ There  are  many  stories,”  said  he. 

I observed  that  lie  leaned  eagerly  to- 
ward me,  with  much  gentle  interest  to 
entertain. 

“Would  you  like  to  hear  one?”  he  ask- 
ed. “Long  ago,”  he  began,  returning  to 
the  sunbeam,  retreating  from  the  shadow 
with  a little  shiver,  “ there  was  a writer, 
Ahmed  el  Nirizi,  who,  having  arrayed 
himself  as  became  a man  of  his  fame, 
set  out  upon  a journey  to  the  country  of 
a powerful  sheikh  of  Nejd,  but  was  un- 
happily set  upon  by  Bedouin  robbers  in 
the  mountains  between.  Stripped  to  his 
shirt,  dispossessed  of  all  that  he  had 
except  his  ink  and  his  paper,  which  he 
had  fortunately  concealed,  he  still  pro- 
ceeded to  the  city  of  the  sheikh,  hoping 
there  to  find  favor  sufficient  for  his 
re-establishment,  but  was  denied  at  the 
door  of  the  sheikh’s  palace  because  of 
his  scanty  apparel  and  beggarly,  wo- 
begone  air.  Day  after  day,  however,  he 
renewed  his  request,  insistently  repeat- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  scorn  of  the 
sheikh’s  men,  that  he  was  Ahmed  el 
Nirizi,  the  writer,  until  at  last,  in  order 
that  his  importunity  might  be  stopped, 
he  was  received  by  the  sheikh’s  oldest 
son,  to  whom  he  told  the  tale  of  his 
misfortunes.  ‘What!’  cried  the  sheikh’s 
son,  in  amazement.  ‘ Here,  surely,  is  an 
impudent  impostor.  This  naked  beggar 
cannot  be  Ahmed  el  Nirizi,  the  writer !! 
Ahmed  el  Nirizi  stoutly  maintained  that 
the  shirt  which  measured  the  Bedouins’ 
compassion  did  indeed  cover  the  body  of 
none  other  than  the  famous  Ahmed  el 
Nirizi.  i Though  1 have  been  robbed  of 
my  raiment.’  said  he,  ‘I  have  not  been 
stripped  of  my  skill.’  Pleased  with  this 
alliteration,  the  prince  commended  him, 
but  was  still  not  convinced.  So  Ahmed 
el  Nirizi  took  a reed  from  his  silver  horn, 
which  was  slung  from  his  belt,  shaped 
it  with  a knife,  commanding  such  cart4 
as  he  could,  and  wrote  nine  of  the  ninety- 
nine  names  of  Allah,  with  a hand  that 
wavered,  to  be  sun*,  but  still  in  a way 
to  shame  neither  the  grace  and  propor- 
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d urate,  determined  at  whatever  cost  to 
he  remernU-rcd.  4*  What  !**  eried  the 
Shah,  wh^n  the  petition  was  printed. 
“ Shall  I.  who  have  to  do  with  soldiers 
and  -eholar*.  rT^eak  with  a mere  penman ' 
Di*rni~*  the  import  inent  fellow!  I will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a man  of  so 
mean  an  occupation.”  But  this  unfor- 
tunate disposition  toward  the  fine  arts 
was  presently  overcome,  and  Aba  al 
Kasem  al  Darwish  wa-  admitted  to  the 
presence.  No  sooner  had  the  unhappy 
man  entered  than  the  Shah  started  back 
with  an  ejaculation  f*f  horror  ami  dis- 
gust. The  writer  was  indeed  the  ugliest 
of  creatures.  No  grace  of  the  graces  of 
form  and  feature  had  been  vouchsafed 
to  him,  nor,  to  mend  his  appearance,  had 
he  acquired  the  least  accomplishment  of 
manner,  so  that,  indeed,  he  was  more 
agreeable  to  the  company  of  camel- 
drivers  than  the  audience  of  kings.  He 
was  hunchbacked  and  hairy,  cross-eyed, 
clubfooted,  bandylegged,  and  his  hair 
fell  wild  and  matted  over  his  shoulders, 
his  beard  far  below  his  middle,  his  hands 
repulsively  below  his  knees.  He  had 
nothing  to  recommend  him  to  the  favor 
of  the  world  but  the  delicate  skill  with 
which  he  employed  his  reed  pens:  and 
concerning  this  Ik;  knew  very  well.  44  This 
is  not  Aba  al  Kasem  al  Darwish,”  cried 
the  Shah.  44  Conduct  him  hence.  I 
shall  lose  sleep  on  account  of  him.”  The 
Shah  was  informed  that  this  was  Aba 
al  Kasem  and  none  other.  “What!” 
cried  he,  covering  his  eyes  from  the  sight 
of  the  writer’s  ugliness.  “ It  is  impos- 
sible. This  cannot  be  Aba  al  Kasem  al 
Darwish,  whose  art  has  delighted  me.  IIow 
can  the  very  perfection  of  beauty  pro- 
ceed from  a form  so  horrible?” 

44  It  is  I,”  Aba  al  Kasem  insisted. 

“ Then,”  demanded  the  Shah,  “ in 
God’s  name!  where  were  you  when  God 
distributed  the  various  graces  of  person?” 

44  When  God  gathered  the  sons  of  men 
together  to  receive  these  pretty  gifts,” 
said  Aba  al  Kasem,  scornfully,  44  I was 
busily  engaged.” 

44  Got  you  no  share  ?” 

44 1 was  absent,”  answered  Aba  al 
Kasem,  44  upon  a quest.” 

“Unfortunate  man!”  cried  the  Shah; 
44  what  did  you  find  to  compare  with  that 
which  you  have  lost  ?” 

44  That  very  perfection  of  beauty”  an- 


swered Aba  al  Kasem.  quickly.  “ of  which 
vour  Majesty  has  made  mention.” 

By  this  the  Shall  was  so  delighted 
that  he  commended  Aba  al  Kasem’s  de- 
votion and  commissioned  him  to  inscribe 
a Koran  with  such  illumination  as  had 
never  been  known  l«efore.  44  And  here,” 
Ahmed  Effendi  concluded,  selecting  a 
leaf  of  exquisite  workmanship  from  his 
portfolio.  “ is  an  example — not  a leaf 
from  the  famous  Koran,  of  course,  by 
which  Aba  al  Kasem  al  Darwish  is  re- 
membered, but  still  commendable — of  the 
genius  of  the  ugly  writer  of  Teheran.” 

44  It  is  a satisfaction,”  said  I,  44  to 
possess  it.” 

44  There  is  no  contentment  in  posses- 
sion.” Ahmed  Effendi  instantly  replied. 
44  Have  you  not  learned  it  he  asked, 
speaking  gravely.  4fc  Then,”  he  added, 
44  permit  me,  by  favor,  to  tell  you  the 
story  of  the  only  contented  man.  It  is 
yet  early — not  far  beyond  noon,  I think, 
— and  there  is  some  pleasant  instruction 
in  the  tale.  There  was  once  a Sultan,” 
he  began,  44  who  fell  ill,  and  was  greatly 
distressed  by  his  ailment,  which  sadly 
interfered  with  certain  plans  he  had 
made  for  the  conquest  of  his  enemy. 
4 A physician  to  cure  me,’  he  cried.  4 that 
I may  proceed  upon  my  business!’  The 
court  physician,  failing  to  cure  him  over- 
night, was  decapitated  the  next  morning. 
4 Another !’  cried  the  Sultan ; 4 and  if  he 
fails,  as  this  one,  he  shall  suffer  the  same 
fate.’  The  second  physician,  signally 
failing  to  ease  the  Sultan’s  pain  before 
dawn,  lost  his  head  before  noon.  A third, 
with  remarkable  temerity,  presented  him- 
self, and  vanished  from  the  sphere  of 
his  endeavor.  And  so  it  went  on,  day 
by  day,  until  the  kingdom  was  depleted 
of  physicians,  save  only  one,  who  was 
summoned  to  the  Sultan’s  presence. 
4 Your  Majesty  is  in  evil  case,’  said  he. 
4 Within  my  experience  I have  met  with 
but  one  other  so  grievously  situated,  and 
he  was  a donkey-driver.  To  be  cured 
of  your  affliction,’  the  physician  unhesi- 
tatingly prescribed,  4 your  Majesty  must 
sleep  in  the  shirt  of  a contented  man.’ 
Pleased  with  this  curious  advice,  the 
like  of  which  no  other  physician  had 
offered,  the  Sultan  commanded  seven 
contented  men  to  be  fetched  before  him, 
thinking  to  choose  a shirt  to  his  liking. 
But  look  high  and  low,  as  his  ministers 
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But  makes  her  kiss  complete. 

'Way  down  the  village  street 
A lantern  swings  and  dances 
In  front  of  the  old  church  porch. 

And  throws  its  telltale  glances 
On  the  puddles  and  the  plashes, 

And  flares  in  the  wind  like  a torch. 

And  scatters  sudden  flashes 
On  the  elm  leaves  overhead. 

But  you  need  have  no  dread 
Of  that  harmless,  far-off  spark; 

For  the  night  is  thick  and  dark, 

O the  dark  is  thick  and  sweet! 

So,  closer:  let  the  beat 
Of  your  heart  encounter  mine. 

(ITow  you  tremble — like  a leaf!) 

O you  do  not  need  to  fear 
Any  shame  or  any  grief 
While  my  arms  around  you  twine 
And  the  night  wind  pours  its  wine. 

Come  nearer,  still  more  near; 

Press  closer,  closer  yet. 

Your  cheeks  are  warm  and  wet, 

Like  this  wind  from  out  the  south, 

And  warm  and  wet  your  mouth; 

And  yon  lantern  won't  discover 
The  maiden  and  her  lover. 

Tis  only  the  sexton,  nothing  more — 
There  was  a funeral  to-day — 

The  sexton  locking  the  church  door, 
Locking  it  up  and  going  away. 

Why  should  it  fall  on  a day  like  this? 
What  has  death  to  do  in  a world  of  bliss? 
O passionate  black  night! 

O rush  of  the  southern  breeze. 

Laden  with  blossoms  and  rain, 

Asserter  of  life  and  its  right, 

Cherisher,  breeder  of  things, 

Swelling  the  sap  in  the  trees, 

Swelling  the  blood  in  the  vein, 

Filling  the  rivers  and  springs: 

Whisper  the  girl  at  my  side, 

Quicken  her  pulse  with  thy  breath. 

Teach  her  the  way  of  a bride. 

Teach  her  to  take  and  to  give. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  with  us,  Death? 

By  God,  we  live! 
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BY  MADGE 

BESIDE  a long  window,  showing 
faintly  in  the  delicate  light  of 
evening,  a woman  sat,  sunk  in  the 
shadow  of  the  casement.  She  was  speak- 
ing. Sometimes,  as  she  talked,  she  leaned 
across  the  window  toward  her  listeners; 
her  face  came  sharply  out  of  the  dusk — 
the  bent  thick  brows  black  and  lustrous 
as  stone,  the  blunt  nose  with  the  nostril 
uplifted,  and  the  curling  lips,  the  upper 
one  modelled  with  sharp  accent,  so  that 
it  became  a feature  by  itself.  Sometimes 
she  rose  and  paced  the  floor,  reaching  her 
arms  high  above  her  head  as  if  her  feet 
were  caught  in  a trap;  or  stood  against 
the  opposite  wall  in  the  darkness.  Those 
who  heard  her  story  listened  in  silence — 
a woman  with  her  head  upon  her  hand, 
moving  restlessly  sometimes,  or  looking 
up  at  the  speaker  with  a face  of  cold 
white  question ; and  far  back  in  the  room 
a man,  the  line  of  his  collar,  his  hands, 
and  the  white  of  his  face,  vague  in  the 
falling  night.  Once  he  lighted  a ciga- 
rette, which  burned  for  a moment  like 
a flower  of  fire,  drooping  and  opening  in 
the  faint  gray  spaces;  it  made  a circle 
of  flame  as  he  laid  it  down  on  the  arm 
of  his  chair,  and  it  went  out. 

a Let  me  speak  of  what  has  happened,'’ 
said  the  woman  who  spoke.  “ It  is  so 
long — all  that  has  happened — so  old,  go- 
ing back  to  that  strange  childhood;  and 
to  my  father,  not  like  other  men,  from 
whom  I have  taken  everything — even  my 
destiny.  I must  try  to  make  you  under- 
stand— before  I go  away — that  prepara- 
tion which  my  father  laid.  It  is  that 
which  is  of  importance. 

“I  was  his  favorite  child.  He  dis- 
tinguished me  greatly  from  the  others. 
I cannot  remember  a time  when  it  was 
not  so.  It  was  so  easy  for  me  to  excel 
in  everything  we  did.  My  tyranny  over 
Helene  was  absolute.  Tt  was  never  the 
same  with  my  brothers.  I never  estab- 
lished myself  over  them. 

“ But  it  was  the  place  I had  with  my 
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father  upon  which  every  emotion  in  me 
fed.  I rejoiced  in  his  favor  with  every 
element  in  me,  with  my  brain,  with  that 
hunger  for  a great  thing  to  worship — 
and  with  my  pride.  Strange  relationship 
between  a child  and  a man ! It  was 
enough  even  to  sit  in  his  study  when  he 
was  writing  or  reading.  Perhaps  I loved 
him  the  more  because  so  much  of  what  he 
said  to  me  was  far  beyond  me.  I passed 
those  years  thrilled  by  beautiful,  myste- 
rious, half-seized  things,  taken  from  him. 

“ He  was  the  most  respected  man  in 
the  town.  At  home  it  was  the  same.  We 
never  thought  so  much  of  my  mothers 
opinion.  It  was  my  father  to  whom  we  all 
looked.  I know  now  what  manner  of  man 
he  was.  I know  that  there  are  certain 
aspects  of  life  he  never  saw.  Perhaps  he 
never  saw  cruelty.  Perhaps  he  had  no 
touch  of  it.  I do  not  know.  I understand 
my  father  better  if  I say  that  he  was 
blind  to  certain  things.  But  one  virtue 
he  knew.  lie  understood  truth  and 
practised  it.  nis  word  was  like  a bar 
of  steel.  It  was  known  through  all  the 
county.  A companionship  does  not  teach ; 
it  saturates;  and  it  was  in  this  way  I 
learned  my  father’s  love  of  truth. 

“ I was  fifteen  when  I took  the  money. 
T remember  the  day  it  began.  I was  in 
his  study  reading  at  the  window.  The 
servant  came  in  from  a purchase  she  had 
made  at  the  door  and  left  the  pieces  of 
silver  lying  on  the  table.  Money  had 
never  before  appeared  to  me  as  an  instru- 
ment of  power.  I stood  a moment  look- 
ing at  it,  and  then  I went  over  and  took 
it.  It  was  not  the  taking  of  money.  That 
was  an  act  merely.  It  was  the  certainty 
with  which  my  mind  seized  on  that  which 
would  make  its  end,  the  lack  of  hesita- 
tion. I did  it  against  the  centre  of  my 
life — all  the  accruement  of  my  father’s 
love — not  with  my  will — not  as  if  I con- 
sidered and  made  a choice.  Something 
organic  acted.  I had  been  thinking  of 
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a look  one  of  my  brothers  had  given  me 
that  morning;  I felt  in  them  always  that 
unconquered  indifference,  never  really 
broken — I saw  what  money  would  do, — 
you  know  what  a little  money  is  among 
children.  The  impulse  in  me  to  feel 
power — to  turn  those  about  me  in  my 
hand — we  all  have  so  much  of  this  in  us 
— even  love  is  largely  a sense  of  power. 
But  we  hesitate  to  use  certain  means.  I 
did  not  hesitate.  I did  not  yield. 

" Well,  I took  it.  I took  it,  and  it 
made  my  end.  It  was  not  much.  After 
that  it  was  only  a little  each  time,  but  it 
was  enough.  Months  of  exultation  and 
misery  began  that  day.  I saw  almost  at 
once  with  what  I had  come  face  to  face. 
It  was  like  a creature  of  flesh  and  blood 
putting  me  away  from  my  father  with  its 
hand.  I remember  standing  once,  as  he 
went  out  of  the  room,  looking  at  him 
with  a long,  long  look  of  sick  surrender. 
He  began  to  notice  the  loss  of  the  money, 
and  I had  to  tell  him  a lie  to  protect 
myself.  The  theft  had  been  bad  enough, 
but  it  was  not  like  the  lie, — the  lack  of 
faith  between  us,  immediate,  and  crystal- 
lized into  a moment’s  action  passing 
from  me  to  him.  I can  remember  now 
the  constriction  of  the  heart  with  which 
I spoke  that  score  of  words.  He  did  not 
suspect  me.  I had  courage.  I had  all  the 
virtues  of  my  type  and  I did  not  flinch. 
But  that  night  I could  bear  it  alone  no 
longer.  I crept  into  bed  with  Helene 
and  whispered  it  to  her.  It  is  this  soli- 
tude which  is  not  to  be  borne, — to  meet 
anything  alone. 

"Well,  after  a while  I was  found  out. 
One  evening  he  called  me  into  his  study. 
Nothing  else  can  ever  be  like  that  first 
look,  the  way  he  looked  and  spoke  to  me 
that  night.  I saw  as  clearly  as  if  I had 
been  a woman  what  I had  slain.  I re- 
member that  I stood  there  shivering  as 
with  some  deadly  illness.  I do  not  know 
what  he  said.  I heard  him  begin  to 
speak, — whatever  I had  in  me,  I must 
never  tell  another  lie,  he  said,  never  as 
long  as  I lived — and  then  I seemed  to 
go  into  a kind  of  swoon  standing  there 
against  the  table  opposite  him.  When  I 
saw  him  again,  he  was  silent,  sitting 
with  his  head  bowed  in  his  hands.  I 
have  always  been  so  glad  that  I could 
not  remember  anything  but  the  way 
hs  looked.  It  was  the  one  unarguable 
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thing  with  him — a lie, — as  some  women 
will  bear  any  cruelty,  any  starvation, 
so  long  as  they  believe  that  there  is 
not  another  woman. 

“ What  is  so  strange  is  that  I seemed 
after  that  first  look,  through  all  that 
scene,  to  have  lost  my  own  identity  and 
to  feel  only  what  he  felt.  He  whipped 
me  with  a whip  that  he  had  brought  in 
from  the  stable.  What  must  have  hap- 
pened in  him?  I do  not  know  how  long 
it  lasted.  Perhaps  he  struck  me  only 
once.  I do  not  know.  I felt  nothing  but 
burning,  burning  horror.  I heard  the 
whip  drop  from  his  hand,  and  he  went 
out  of  the  room  and  left  me  alone. 

“ I cannot  tell  how  the  next  few  weeks 
passed,  though  I remember  them  well, — 
like  a curtain  hung  before  me, — the  rest- 
less sweet  spring  air,  the  pleasant  spring 
sound  of  sawing  of  boards,  and  hammer- 
ing echoing  against  the  houses  and  barns. 
I lived  wrapped  in  icy  shame,  that  shud- 
dering abasement,  the  sickening  fear  to 
meet  the  day.  My  brothers  thought  me 
ill,  and  so  I was.  At  night  Helene  lay 
pressed  against  me, — I could  feel  her 
trembling;  and  I lay  silent, — cold  and 
alert.  We  did  not  talk.  It  was  long 
years  after,  before  she  knew  what  had 
happened  between  father  and  me  in  the 
library  that  night.  I was  glad  of  my 
mother’s  tenderness  in  those  days — my 
act  did  not  seem  to  her  so  monstrous — 
but  I thought  of  it  as  something  apart, 
not  bearing  on  what  I had  done.  For  I 
was  my  father’s  child,  and  I saw  with 
his  eyes. 

“ And  it  was  this  union  between  us 
which  makes  his  action  so  strange  and 
yet  so  inevitable.  I was  never  anything 
to  him  again.  From  that  day  our  old  re- 
lationship ceased.  It  ended  as  suddenly 
and  irretrievably  as  if  it  had  been  a 
crown  dropped  into  the  sea.  The  years 
never  brought  any  attempt  to  re- 
establish it.  I have  wondered  often  that 
both  of  us  accepted  the  change  so  un- 
questioningly.  Even  a servant  in  his 
house  he  would  not  have  judged  with  so 
little  mercy.  A dog  that  steals,  you  whip, 
but  you  do  not  turn  it  forth.  But  love 
establishes  different  standards  of  judg- 
ment. It  is  true.  I was  not  a dog  nor 
a servant.  I was  the  child  of  his  heart. 
What  thing  in  his  life  had  he  set  me  to 
fulfill  and  I failed  him?  It  is  all  hidden. 
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unspoken,  veiled.  He  seemed  to  set  me 
aside  as  one  relinquishes  futile  dreams. 
Sometimes  I would  find  him  looking  at 
me  strangely  as  if  he  had  come  upon 
something  that  he  could  not  gauge  or 
compass.  Perhaps  I suffered  more  be- 
cause he  took  Helene  to  replace  me  in 
his  love.  It  may  be  that  I did.  It  was 
as  if  he  turned  from  that  which  was 
brilliant  to  that  which  was  safe.  I never 
felt  jealous  of  her.  Jealousy  is  the  fear 
of  lo8 8,  and  I had  passed  beyond  that. 

“I  grew  to  love  Helene  very  much, 
too.  She  grew  sweeter  and  sweeter  from 
year  to  year;  and  cleverer  too,  only  in  a 
more  secret  way  than  I.  I lived  much 
alone  at  home  except  for  her.  My  mother 
and  brothers  had  always  been  somehow 
outside  the  vital  circle  of  my  life,  and 
they  did  not  grow  less  so.  But  all  my  life 
at  home  was  changed,  and  I myself 
changed  widely.  I grew  more  sombre  and 
resentful,  but  more  fruitful.  It  would 
have  been  different  with  a more  gen- 
tle nature — that  could  bend — without 
breaking.  But  with  me,  what  my  father 
did,  worked  upon  me  like  heat  and  acid. 
My  father  did  not  reason  out  or  analyze; 
if  he  had  been  a less  simple  man,  a single 
act  would  not  have  been  to  him  so  final; 
but  he  knew  what  he  did,  nevertheless. 
It  is  the  merciless  act  which  teaches  us 
most.  He  discovered  me  to  myself,  and 
wide  reaches  of  human  relations  to  me 
at  last.  It  took  something  which  shook 
me  to  the  heart  to  work  upon  me  so. 
They  are  torture,  these  experiences  which 
make  one  over  into  something  else — oh, 
they  are  torture — like  an  operation — like 
birth — the  birth  of  a trait.  And  never 
really  done.  It  is  there  yet — I find  it — 
that  instinct  of  empire,  to  wield  another 
— it  is  not  enough  to  master  any  one — I 
want  to  possess  them — their  judgments 
too.  This  is  the  vital  essence — the  real 
woman.  I could  anything — I never  know 
what  I have  in  me. 

“When  I was  seventeen  I went  away 
to  college,  and  it  was  when  I had  finished 
that  I came  to  Berlin  for  the  first  time. 
You  know  that  my  aunt,  too,  was  a 
physician.  I loved  the  mellow  life  here, 
the  ripe  suavity  of  their  circle.  I studied 
every  one  in  those  years,  every  person- 
ality, every  situation;  always  this  appre- 
hension of  the  life  behind  those  faces. 

“ And  always  I meditated  upon  that 


second  layer  of  writing  which  my  father 
had  put  upon  my  soul  as  the  Babylonians 
did  with  their  tablets.  This  truth!  I 
made  it  a god.  I saw  again  and  again 
what  it  is.  If  you  can  trust,  you  can 
bear  anything — you  can  grapple — but  it 
is  these  shadows  in  the  dark — every- 
thing turned  aside — the  feeling  of  being 
tricked, — played  upon  — if  the  anguish 
that  comes  just  from  lies  were  gone — 
if  people  would  only  tell  the  truth — that 
one  thing  alone — so  simple — but  they  try 
to  judge,  to  alter, — and  they  cannot,  be- 
cause life  moves  on  a plan  where  we  do 
not  see  the  ends. 

“ One  morning,  the  second  year,  I 
wakened  very  early.  I seemed  to  drift 
out  of  sleep  like  a boat  that  strikes  upon 
a shore.  I lay  there  for  a long  time — 
several  hours — in  a bright,  dizzy  peace. 
The  sun  rose  upon  the  land,  and  still  I 
lay  wrapped  in  that  giddy  joy.  I seemed 
to  have  come  out  of  some  long  horror — 
free — as  if  I drank  the  air-breathing 
deep  like  one  who  has  been  under  water 
a long  time  and  comes  up  in  the  sun- 
light breathing  for  his  life.  At  last  I 
fell  asleep,  and  before  I was  dressed  I 
had  a cablegram  saying  that  my  father 
was  dead.  He  was  dead,  and  I was  de- 
livered from  his  scorn  forever. 

“All  the  way  home  I was  possessed  of 
those  two  feelings.  I suppose  that  I had 
always  thought  that  I was  going  to  rein- 
state myself.  I must  have  believed  that 
something  as  deep  as  the  thing  that  had 
thrust  us  apart  would  come  to  bring  us 
together  again.  The  relationships  be- 
tween people  swing  around  sometimes, 
back  to  a point  from  which  they  have 
gone  very  far.  I have  seen  that  too.  My 
love  of  my  father  had  been  the  deep  place 
in  me.  I had  never  really  abandoned  it. 
Now  I faced  its  loss  forever;  and  back  of 
my  grief,  that  joy  like  liberty,  that  some- 
thing awful  was  over.  I did  not  con- 
demn myself  in  my  thoughts.  I weighed 
what  I felt  and  accepted  it. 

“ I went  home  at  once.  The  ocean  lay 
under  my  eyes.  The  spring-time  land 
stretched  itself  out  before  me  and  I saw 
it  all  with  a mind  white  hot.  When  I 
got  home  I found  Oliver  Peel  there.  I 
had  never  seen  him.  Helene  was  en- 
gaged to  him.  He  had  come  to  his 
aunt’s  the  fall  before  to  spend  the  winter 
and  finish  a book  on  the  people  of  Rus- 
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sia.  He  had  been  in  the  diplomatic  corps 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  become  a 
revolutionist.  I remember  with  what 
amazement  I listened  to  him  the  first 
night  I was  home.  He  was  talking  about 
the  French  working-man  that  night,  and 
about  the  opium  war,  and  the  English 
policy  in  Khartoum, — I remember  it  all; 
and  everything  his  mind  touched  seemed 
to  take  a sharper  edge;  it  seemed  to  be 
picked  out  by  a line  of  light.  He  had 
certain  hasty  and  spirited  gestures  as  if 
he  had  an  impatience  of  the  very  ex- 
pression of  life.  There  was  a mag- 
nificence about  him,  an  air  like  a lord 
of  minds.  He  talked  a great  deal  that 
night.  Something  he  had  been  reading 
had  sent  his  mind  descending  in  torrents. 
I can  see  him  now;  and  Helene  -with 
that  drooping  grace,  with  that  attentive- 
ness, as  if  she  caught  something  distant 
and  faintly  known;  and  I deep  in  the 
corner  watching  them. 

“ When  he  had  gone,  Helene  and 
mother  and  I sat  and  talked  of  him  for 
a long  time.  All  day  I had  been  watch- 
ing Helene,  conscious  of  the  solemn 
change  that  had  gone  on  in  her.  She 
had  always  been  beautiful,  but  now  her 
beauty  had  burst  its  sheath  as  if  it  had 
awaited  the  night.  As  I looked  at  her 
those  first  days,  I felt  an  almost  maternal 
passion  in  her  scarlet  cheeks,  in  her 
slender  bent  brows,  in  the  drooping  lines 
of  her  delicate  figure,  and,  more  than  all 
else,  in  her  sweet  quiet  eyes.  For  this 
new  joy  had  changed  all  her  attitude 
toward  herself.  Whenever  she  thought  of 
Oliver,  she  valued  herself  more  that  he 
loved  her,  and  marvelled.  There  had 
been  in  her,  always,  a secret  despair  which 
lay  in  our  Polish  blood,  a weariness  of 
the  heart  under  this  beautiful  exterior, 
like  a place  of  terror  within  a tranquil 
temple.  Now  it  had  melted,  as  if  a warm 
and  golden  wine  had  been  poured  into 
her  veins.  Spring  seemed  to  have  passed 
over  her,  so  that  every  branch  of  her 
being  shook  itself  out  in  melting  color. 
I could  think  of  nothing  else  that  night 
as  we  spoke  of  Oliver,  except  how  beauti- 
ful she  had  grown,  how  beautiful  and  free. 

M I can  scarcely  remember  all  that,  so 
quickly  was  it  replaced  by  something  else. 
I do  not  know  how  it  began.  It  seemed 
to  have  been  there  before  we  were.  Al- 
most from  the  first  week  I saw  the  quick 


attention  with  which  he  listened  when  I 
spoke.  I should  have  gone  away — oh,  I 
was  mad, — but  he  resisted — if  he  had  not 
done  that, — I felt  that  thrill  of  domina- 
tion,— I knew  it — I knew  it, — as  if  my 
muscles  stiffened.  Even  though  I said 
nothing,  though  I did  nothing,  a hand  in 
me  reached  out  and  touched  him.  Often 
I thought  that  I was  mistaken — I glozed 
my  sin  with  every  excuse — I did  not  want 
courage  any  longer — or  tenderness,  or 
strength,  or  wisdom — I had  but  one 
feeling,  and  it  ate  me  like  a fire — 
I rave  when  I think  of  it  — I tried  — I 
looked  at  my  pictures — I looked  at  my 
books — all  the  things  upon  which  I had 
built  up  my  life — I touched  them, — I held 
them  close  to  my  body  and  tried  to  get 
the  strength  from  them, — but  I did  not 
go.  I knew  that  I must  get  away — that 
last  week  I dared  not  be  alone  with  him. 
Oh,  can  you  not  see — this  demon  turned 
upon  me — I loved  him. 

u Then — I saw  what  I had  done.  I 
had  never  in  all  my  life  loved  but  three 
people,  and  I had  played  them  all  false. 
I had  betrayed  them  all  like  game  for 
the  lust  of  the  hunt.  I was  not  even 
sure  of  what  had  happened;  it  had  all 
been  so  silent,  so  insidious,  so  much  a 
matter  of  looks,  even  of  feeling.  I seem- 
ed to  feel  him  in  the  room  from  day  to 
night.  I did  not  even  know  his  love; 
I guessed  it,  and  fed  myself  upon  it  in 
guilty  secrecy.  I had  not  even  a right 
to  suffer.  And  when  I thought  of 
Helene,  coming  into  her  own,  so  dear  to 
me,  dearer  to  me  in  some  way  than  I 
to  myself,  all  of  us  caught  in  this  cruel 
trap  which  I had  set  and  baited  with 
the  pride  of  my  power,  grossly  in  my 
hunter’s  triumph — to  have  such  a thing 
in  yourself — so  secret — so  undisclosed 
— a strength — to  be  used — but  in  me  ac- 
cursed, accursed. 

“ I had  spent  many  hours  that  summer 
in  my  father’s  study,  and  one  day  Oliver 
came.  I could  not  have  borne  it  much 
longer — I could  not  sleep.  I had  been 
trying  to  read  that  day — Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca— what  innumerable  lovers  through 
the  innumerable  years  have  not  bent  over 
this  old  story ! We  spoke  of  Helene, 
who  had  gone  away  for  the  day.  He  be- 
gan to  read — he  tried  to  speak  of  some** 
thing  else,  but  it  was  no  use.  He  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  hands,  but  I saw 
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it  — I saw  it — he  loved  Helene,  but  he 
recognized  me  like  a glove.  I was  like 
die  flesh  upon  his  arm.  4 What  could 
we  not  do  together,  Constantiaf  he  said, 
and  we  looked  at  each  other  for  once, 
eye  to  eye.  I could  not  think — I had 
to  fall  back  on  what  I had  thought  was 
right  before.  I stretched  my  arms  across 
die  beautiful  old  book  and  laid  my  head 
upon  it — and  he  was  gone.  I did  not 
see  Helene  that  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing they  were  gone  a long  time.  I 
heard  her  coming  up  the  stairs.  I can- 
not speak  of  the  things  she  gasped  out 
in  those  first  days — he  had  begged  her  for 
time — he  had  told  her  that  there  was  an- 
other woman,  but  she  did  not  know  that 
it  was  I. 

“And  now  slow  horror  fell  upon  us. 
We  were  at  such  close  quarters,  so  near; 
I could  not  breathe  without  touching  her. 
I scarcely  felt  my  own  pain  for  the  most 
part;  it  was  engulfed  in  hers.  She  seem- 
ed to  bleed  and  bleed  and  grow  cold. 
She  was  so  gentle,  ahnost  like  the  dead. 
I used  to  shudder  at  that  gentle  silence* 
Some  necessary  murder  seemed  to  be 
accomplished  behind  it.  And  I looked 
on  in  impotence.  Then — I must  tell  you 
all  I felt — there  was  one  night  that  I 
could  have — crushed  her — in  my  hands. 
She  had  letters  from  Oliver — two ; he  had 
gone  back  to  Russia.  I scarcely  dared 
to  let  myself  think  of  him.  There  were 
thoughts  that  I thrust  from  me  again 
and  again.  I cannot  think  as  others 
think.  Sometimes  I wished  that  he  would 
die  as  my  father  had  died. 

“ If  my  father  had  stood  by  me  in  those 
first  weeks  I could  not  have  told  her.  It 
is  simple  to  speak  when  you  sacrifice 
only  yourself;  it  is  almost  joy.  But  this 
was  the  refinement  of  torture.  She  clung 
to  me  so.  But  I had  my  other  soul,  and 
at  last  I went  to  her.  It  was  one  morn- 
ing late  in  January.  She  was  sitting  be- 
side the  fire  in  a little  flowered  dress, 
drooping  over  some  soft  wool.  She  had 
not  lost  her  beautiful  color,  only  her  face 
had  taken  something  delicately  lustrous; 
it  seemed  as  i*  the  burning  fires  of  her 
heart  had  floated  like  a butterfly  from 
her.  T remember  just  the  way  she  turned 
toward  me  when  I spoke  to  her, — with 
her  chin  lifted — for  a moment  she  looked 
at  me — I had  never  known  before — how 
sweet — she  was — that  sweetness  in  her — 


yon  know  it — though  yon  have  seen  her 
only  once — not  like  other  women — as  if  it 
were  something  kneaded  into  enrery  inch 
of  her  flesh.  Not  for  a moment,  even  for 
an  instant,  did  her  eyes  change.  She  took 
my  hands — she  went  whiter  and  whiter. 
I drank  it  like  cool  water — that  look  of 
trust  — it  was  good  — good.  I told  her 
everything — what  I had  done  — what  I 
had  thought.  I learned  then  what  my 
father’s  lesson  was  worth;  for  we  passed 
together,  like  one,  into  a different  zone 
of  life. 

“A  new  life  began  then  for  ns.  At 
first  we  could  only  keep  saying  over  and 
over  that  we  loved  each  other.  We  tried 
to  catch  at  something.  We  learned  Ital- 
ian that  winter.  Helene  gave  me  les- 
sons on  the  piano.  In  the  spring  we  let 
the  man  go  and  made  the  garden.  We 
had  to  turn  to  things  which  would  press 
upon  us.  So  we  began  to  live  again, 
patiently,  like  all  hurt  things.  We  talked 
often  of  what  had  happened,  and  of 
Oliver,  always  as  of  something  which 
was  past. 

“ So  after  a time  we  seemed  to  come 
into  another  place.  Our  life  grew  peace- 
ful. It  is  one  of  the  strangest  things  in 
life,  those  windless  times  of  peace  that 
come.  We  lived  on  there  afterwards  for 
three  years,  in  a kind  of  waiting  quiet, 
like  that  of  a sunny  heath.  And  then, 
after  my  mother  had  died,  we  came  over 
to  Germany.  I began  at  once  to  study 
medicine.  It  had  been  my  father’s  plan 
for  me  when  I was  born.  Uncle  Con- 
stantius  told  me.  I had  never  known 
that.  It  was  full  of  rapture,  this  life  of 
the  mind.  I trembled  sometimes  because 
I was  myself;  I was  afraid  of  the  ex- 
hilaration I felt;  afraid  because  I seemed 
so  unguarded,  so  unleashed.  It  was  long 
since  I had  known  that  feeling.  One 
night  we  had  a note  from  Oliver.  He  was 
in  Berlin.  We  looked  at  each  other  as 
if  we  heard  something  after  death.  The 
next  day  he  came.  I do  not  think  any 
of  us  believed  at  first  that  there  was  still 
a phantom  among  us.  His  outlines  had 
grown  very  faint. 

“ It  was  almost  a month  before  I began 
that  old  struggle.  I strangled  it.  I watched 
— day  by  day.  Well,  I did  not  fail  her. 
At  first  he  resisted  again — that  was  the 
easiest  part,  because  I still  felt  my  power. 
Then  soon  he  began  to  care  more  for 
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Helene,  as  father  had  done.  Oh,  I felt 
joy;  it  came  to  me  sometimes  like  a rich 
melody  heard  behind  a tomb.  Bui  I suf- 
fered; if  something  vital  were  taken  from 
me  and  I tried  to  live  on,  it  would  be 
like  that;  that  human  despair  and  loss, 
but  more  terrible,  more  sapping  it  seem- 
ed to  me,  the  purple  in  me  denied.  Far, 
from  far,  the  past  rolled  back  upon  me — 
always  defeat — forever  aside — and  yet 
never  surely — for  a long  time  there  was 
that  in  their  relationship  which  I might 
perhaps  touch  if  I put  out  my  hand, 
preying  upon  me,  seducing  the  strength. 
It  was  then  that  this  truth  between 
Helene  and  me  had  its  test.  I made 
no  sign,  but  she  saw — we  were  side  by 
side,  though  we  never  spoke  of  it.  She 
knew  how  things  stood  among  us,  but  she 
saw  farther  than  that — he  is  worthy  of 
her — they  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to- 
gether. So  after  a year  they  were  mar- 
ried, and  this  part  of  my  life  came  to 
an  end. 

“ And  it  was  then — within  a week  after 
they  had  gone — that  I saw  you  first.  This 
new  temptation  came  quick  on  the  heels 
of  my  release,  as  if  to  catch  me  spent. 
That  first  night,  when  you  came  into  the 
drawing-room,  something  gave  me  check, 
something  told  me  to  note  you  well — as 
if  words  were  read  to  me,  heavy  with 
meaning.  I have  told  myself  at  times 
that  the  panoply  of  circumstance  gathered 
thick  about  us,  but  it  is  in  reality  only 
what  we  ourselves  are  which  is  of  impor- 
tance— I know  that  well — the  disintegra- 
tion going  on  in  you — before  my  eyes — 
I had  heard  of  it  again  and  again — the 
sicklied  ambition — the  fatal  irresolution 
which  brought  all  your  stacked  treasuries 
to  no  end;  and  in  me,  the  fierce  will, 
implacable,  seeking  forever  that  which 
would  justify  it,  seeking  its  consumma- 
tion,— to  thrust  another  up,  to  turn  a 
destiny  in  my  hand, — subtler  now,  finer 
than  before,  but  still  the  same  elemen- 
tal passion,  stronger  than  any  emotion 
I ever  knew,  more  spontaneous,  more 
unmeditated.  I understood — it  was  this. 
Soon  I began  to  feel  that  &ense  of  pow- 
er— like  the  peal  of  a bell,  tone  upon 
tone, — like  the  cry  of  a prisoner  un- 
loosed— I cannot  tell  how  we  get  these 
unrecognized  connections  with  people, 
unacknowledged,  unentertained.  If  I 
had  not  seen  so  clearly  it  would  have 


been  different.  But  I saw  what  I could 
do.  A fury  possessed  me  sometimes  when 
I thought  of  failing  you,  when  I had 
sat  with  my . eyes  cast  down,  though  I 
might  have  acted, — a fury  as  if  Nature 
herself  cried  out  in  a great  voice  that  she 
had  made  me  to  this  end,  to  accomplish 
something  through  another  by  my  will, 
and  forever  I failed  her.  Is  it  not  neces- 
sary to  use  that  strength  which  lies  con- 
cealed in  us,  forever  bound,  forever 
checked,  and  thwarted,  and  sapped,  ac- 
complishing nothing?  Oh,  I asked  my- 
self the  questions  of  the  life  established 
about  us — what  right  I had  to  lay  hands 
upon  this  man  whom  marriage  held.  I 
considered  that.  But  what  is  this  mar- 
riage that  we  put  above  everything? 
What  is  it,  that  one  may  not  grow — that 
is  beyond  the  waste  of  power,  and  despair 
which  it  tore  me  to  see?  I could  not  tell 
what  was  right.  Our  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  are  put  upon  us  by  many  natures, 
great  and  small.  But  it  was  noble — 
noble  beyond  what  is  common — outside 
the  relationship  of  one  with  another,  com- 
ing into  the  secret  and  second  life  which 
the  soul  lives  with  itself. 

“ So — there  began  these  six  months  in 
which  I have  held  you  to  that  piece  of 
work,  your  soul,  your  brain,  my  will.  It 
is  accomplished.  This  is  done — added  to 
the  slow  accumulation  of  thought  by 
which  men  work  out  the  future.  The 
joy  of  it — the  joy!  Page  by  page,  made 
over  from  those  fugitive  thoughts  lying 
in  the  fruited  alleys  of  your  mind — made 
into  something  that  can  be  touched  with 
the  hand — passed  from  man  to  man — one 
deep  pathway  of  action  in  this  unem- 
ployed life  of  passing  dreams,  and  I did 
it!  I did  it!  I did  it! 

“And  then  there  came  the  time  when 
I could  go  no  farther.  All  the  rapture 
in  which  I had  lived  night  and  day,  as 
if  I stretched  to  my  full  height  and 
lifted  up  my  arms  and  sang  to  the  sky, 
departed  and  left  me  shuddering.  That 
which  was  primal  in  me  had  been  accom- 
plished. I had  known  no  scruples  until 
my  work  was  done — I knew  what  would 
come,  but  I made  it  give  way.  Like  a fig- 
ure moving  behind  a wall  I had  seen  it 
sometimes — I had  heard  its  footsteps  on 
my  heart.  Love  came  upon  us.  While 
we  were  at  work  I thought  I could  have 
used  any  tool, — any  means, — but  now  I 
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can  go  no  farther.  It  is  no  questions  of  the 
mind  I ask  myself  now,  put  to  that  which 
is  established  merely.  Perhaps  I do  wrong 
— perhaps  this  too  is  a power  to  be  used — 
joy! — what  may  it  do?  I do  not  know — 
but  I cannot  use  it — all  my  certainty  is 
gone — I tamper  with  that  which  I do  not 
understand — that  bleeding  feeling  for 
another  preys  upon  me.  Let  there  be 
truth  between  us — all  three — and  then 
let  me  go.” 

She  broke  off,  leaning  against  the  case- 
ment, staring  at  the  floor  with  heavy 
brows,  almost  with  the  brooding  lassitude 
of  those  who  sink  into  the  courts  of  sleep. 
The  woman  who  had  listened  rose  and 
went  toward  her  quickly,  and  the  man 
came  out  of  the  far  darkness,  his  face 
white  as  ashes,  with  a certain  look  of 
brilliancy  like  a burning  world.  They 


stood  silently,  all  three,  regarding  each 
other.  It  was  the  woman  who  had  lis- 
tened who  spoke. 

“ I hated  you — ” she  said, — u but  this 
is  a greater  world  than  mine.  Side  by 
side — ” she  said,  breathlessly,  after  a mo- 
ment,— “ like  one.  What  must  we  do  ?” 

The  woman  who  had  spoken  answered 
her  almost  with  a cry  of  triumph.  For 
a moment  they  drew  close  together,  and 
then  she  turned  to  the  man  beside  her, 
taking  his  hands  in  both  hers  and  drop- 
ping her  head  upon  them  dizzily,  with 
closed  eyes  and  white  lips. 

“ Cherish  me,”  she  said,  with  an  ac- 
cent of  despair  so  bitter,  so  accumulated, 
that  it  fell  upon  the  heart  with  horror. 
“ Oh,  cherish  me  now,  I shall  be  alone.” 
And  so  she  left  them  together  in  the 
pale  beauty  of  the  early  night. 


Buried  Love 

BY  SARA  TEASDALE 

I SHALL  bury  my  weary  Lovo 
Beneath  a tree, 

In  the  forest  tall  and  black 
Where  none  can  see. 

I shall  put  no  flowers  at  his  head. 
Nor  stone  at  his  feet, 

For  the  mouth  I loved  so  much 
Was  bitter-sweet. 

I shall  come  no  more  to  his  grave. 
For  the  woods  are  cold. 

I shall  gather  as  much  of  joy 
As  my  hands  can  hold. 

I shall  stay  all  day  in  the  sun, 
Where  the  wide  winds  blow; 

But  oh,  I shall  weep  at  night 
When  none  will  know. 
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At  the  Land’s  End 

BY  ARTHUR  SYMONS 


THE  temperament  of  Cornish  land- 
scape has  many  moods  and  will  fit 
into  no  formula.  To-day  I have 
siient  the  most  flawless  day  of  any  sum- 
mer I can  remember,  on  the  sands  of 
Kennack  Bay,  at  the  edge  of  that  valley 
in  Cornwall  which  I have  written  about 
in  these  pages.  Sea  and  sky  were  like 
opals,  with  something  in  them  of  the 
color  of  absinthe;  and  there  was  a bloom 
like  the  bloom  on  grapes  over  all  the 
outlines  of  cliff  and  moorland,  the  steep 
rocks  glowing  in  the  sunshine  with  a 
warm  and  rich  and  soft  and  colored  dark- 
ness. Every  outline  was  distinct,  yet 
all  fell  into  a sort  of  harmony,  which 
was  at  once  voluptuous  and  reticent. 
The  air  was  like  incense  and  the  sun 
like  fire,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  and 
aspect  of  things  seemed  to  pass  into  a 
kind  of  happy  ecstasy.  Here,  all  nature 
seemed  good;  yet,  in  that  other  part  of 
Cornwall  from  which  I have  but  just 
come,  the  region  of  the  Land’s  End,  I 
found  myself  among  formidable  and 
mysterious  shapes,  in  a world  of  granite 
rocks  that  are  fantastic  by  day,  but  by 
night  become  ominous  and  uncouth,  like 
the  halls  of  giants,  with  giants  sitting 
in  every  doorway,  erect  and  unbowed, 
watching  against  the  piratical  onslaughts 
of  the  sea. 

About  the  Land’s  End  the  land  is  bare, 
harsh,  and  scarred;  here  and  there  are 
fields  of  stunted  grass,  stony,  and  hedged 
with  low  hedges  of  bare  stones,  like  the 
fields  of  Galway;  and,  for  the  rest,  hag- 
gard downs  of  flowerless  heather,  sown 
with  gray  rocks,  and  gashed  with  lean 
patches  through  which  the  naked  soil 
shows  black.  The  cliffs  are  of  granite, 
and  go  down  sheer  into  the  sea,  naked, 
or  thinly  clad  with  lichen,  gray,  green, 
and  occasionally  orange;  they  are  built 
up  with  great  blocks  and  columns,  or 
stacked  together  in  tiers,  fitted  and 
clamped  like  cyclopean  architecture;  or 
climb  rock  by  rock,  leaning  inwards,  or 


lean  outward,  rock  poised  upon  rock,  as 
if  a touch  would  dislodge  them,  poised 
and  perpetual.  They  are  heaped  into 
altars,  massed  into  thrones,  carved  by 
the  sea  into  fantastic  shapes  of  men  and 
animals;  they  are  like  castles  and  like 
knights  in  armor;  they  are  split  and 
stained,  like  bulwarks  of  rusty  iron, 
blackened  with  age  and  water;  they  are 
like  the  hulls  of  old  battleships,  not  too 
old  to  be  impregnable;  and  they  have 
human  names  and  the  names  of  beasts. 
They  nod  and  peer  with  human  heads 
and  wigs,  open  sharks’  fangs  out  of  the 
water,  strut  and  poise  with  an  uncouth 
mockery  of  motion,  and  are  as  if  mys- 
teriously and  menacingly  alive. 

This  is  the  land  of  giants : there  is  the 
Giant’s  Chair  at  Tol-Pedn,  and  the 
Giant’s  Pulpit  at  Boscawen,  and  the 
Giant’s  Foot  at  Tolcarne,  and  the  Giant’s 
Hand  on  Cam  Brea.  And  there  is  a 
medieval  humor  in  Cornish  legends 
which  still  plays  freakishly  with  the 
devil  and  with  the  saints.  Here,  more 
than  anywhere  in  Cornwall,  I can  under- 
stand the  temper  of  Cornish  legends,  be- 
cause here  I can  see  the  visible  images  of 
popular  beliefs:  the  Satanic  humor,  the 
play  of  giants,  the  goblin  gambols  of  the 
spirits  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea.  The 
scenery  here  is  not  sublime,  nor  is  it  ex- 
quisite, as  in  other  parts  of  the  county; 
but  it  has  a gross  earthly  gayety,  as  of 
Nature  untamed  and  uncouth;  a rough 
playmate,  without  pity  or  unkindness, 
wild,  boisterous,  and  laughing.  There  is 
an  eerie  laughter  along  these  coasts, 
which  seem  made  not  only  for  the 
wreckers  who  bloodied  them,  and  for  the 
witches  whose  rocky  chairs  are  shown 
you,  where  they  sat  brewing  tempests, 
but  for  the  tormented  and  ridiculous 
roarings  of  Tregeagle  and  the  elemen- 
tal monsters. 

In  this  remote,  rocky,  and  barren  land 
there  is  an  essential  solitude,  which 
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nothing,  not  the  hotel,  nor  the  coming 
and  going  of  people  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  can  disturb.  Whenever  I get  right 
out  to  the  last  point  of  rocks,  where  one 
looks  straight  down,  as  if  between  walls 
of  granite,  to  the  always  white  and 
chafing  water,  I feel  at  once  alone  and 
secure,  like  a bird  in  a cleft  of  the  rock. 
There  is  the  restfulness  of  space,  the 
noise  of  sea-birds  and  the  sea,  and  noth- 
ing else  but  silence.  The  sea-gulls  cry 
and  laugh  night  and  day;  night  and  day 
you  hear  the  sea  crying  and  laughing; 
sails  and  smoke  pass  on  the  sea,  this  side 
and  that  side  of  the  Longships  light- 
house, which  stands,  beautiful  and 
friendly,  on  the  reef  in  the  water;  and 
along  the  land,  at  morning  and  evening, 
nothing  moves,  all  is  waste,  wide,  and 
silent.  Little  brown  donkeys  start  up 
among  the  rocks  as  you  walk  across  the 
cliffs  at  night ; fat  slugs  lie  in  the  way  of 
your  feet,  black  and  burnished  as  coal; 
you  see  a vague  movement,  gray  upon 
gray,  and  it  is  “the  slow,  soft  toads,” 
panting  and  leaping  upon  the  stones. 

In  this  solitude,  away  from  the  people 
of  cities,  one  learns  to  be  no  longer  alone. 
In  the  city  one  loses  all  sense  of  reality 
and  of  relationship.  We  are  hedged  in 
from  the  direct  agency  of  the  elements; 
we  are  hardly  conscious  of  the  seasons 
but  for  their  discomforts;  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  manufactured  things,  and  might 
forget  that  bread  grew  in  the  ground  and 
that  water  existed  except  in  pipes  and 
cisterns.  And  the  moment  we  leave  the 
city  we  come  to  remember  again  that 
men  and  women  are  not  alone  in  the 
world,  but  have  countless  living  crea- 
tures about  them,  not  pets  nor  beasts  of 
burden,  and  with  as  much  right  to  the 
earth  and  sunlight.  First,  there  is  the 
life  of  the  fields  and  the  farmyards,  a 
life  attendant  on  ours,  but  familiar  with 
us  while  we  spare  it.  Then  there  is  the 
unlimited  life  of  birds,  who,  in  these 
regions,  have  foothold  in  the  sea  as  well 
as  on  land,  and  have  two  provinces,  of 
water  and  of  air,  to  be  at  home  in.  And, 
besides  these,  there  is  the  tiny  restless 
life  of  insects:  the  butterflies  that  live 
fot  the  day,  the  bees  with  their  polished 
mahogany  backs  and  soft  buzz  that  they 
call  here  “ dummlederries,”  and  that 
come  out  in  the  evening,  the  toads  and 
slugs  that  come  with  the  first  dark,  and 


the  glowworms  that  light  their  little 
lonely  candle  of  pale  gold  at  night.  The 
world  suddenly  becomes  full  of  living 
beings,  whose  apparent  happiness  we  are 
glad  to  be  permitted  to  share. 

In  this  air,  in  this  region,  an  air  of 
dreams,  a region  at  once  formidable  and 
mysterious,  every  hour  of  the  day  has 
its  own  charm  and  character,  which 
change  visibly  and  in  surprising  ways. 
This  morning  was  impenetrable  with 
mist,  and  the  lighthouse  guns  were  firing 
until  an  hour  after  sunrise ; grayness 
blotted  out  the  whole  sea.  At  last  the 
brown  reef  of  the  lighthouse  could  be 
distinguished,  but  not  the  lighthouse; 
and  then,  suddenly,  as  one  looked  away 
and  looked  back  again,  there  was  a white, 
shining  column,  like  a column  of  marble, 
glittering  through  the  mist.  As  I start- 
ed to  walk  along  the  cliffs  towards  the 
Logan  Rock,  I walked  through  wet 
vapors,  soft,  enveloping,  and  delicious. 
The  mist  faded  and  returned,  showing 
one,  in  glimpses  and  under  dripping  veils, 
headland  after  headland,  rivalling  each 
other  in  boldness,  in  architecture  of 
strangely  shaped  and  strangely  poised 
rocks,  bare,  splintered,  crimped  at  the 
edges,  cut  into  ladders,  sheared  into 
caverns,  sundered  by  chasms,  heaped  crag 
upon  crag  with  a romantic  splendor. 
Now  and  then  the  path  dropped  to  a 
little  bay  of  white  sand,  and  in  the 
fishing-creek  of  Porthgwarra  I met  a little 
Italian  boy  with  a concertina,  who  was 
quite  alone,  and  spoke  no  English,  and 
smiled  with  complete  happiness,  though 
shyly,  as  he  told  me  that  he  did  nothing, 
nothing.  At  St.  Levan  I saw  the  little 
church,  hidden  in  a hollow,  with  its 
beautiful  and  elaborate  wood-carving,  a 
whole  monkish  symbolism  of  bold  fancy, 
and,  in  the  churchyard,  the  Bingle  grave 
where  the  fragments  of  fifteen  men,  lost 
in  the  Khyber,  had  been  buried,  hands 
and  feet  and  bones,  and  two  heads,  and 
one  whole  man,  a Japanese;  and,  near  the 
new  grave,  the  old  Levan  Stone  of 
splintered  granite,  with  grass  growing  in 
the  gap,  of  which  the  people  say: 

When,  with  panniers  astride 

A pack-horse  can  ride 

Through  the  Levan  Stone, 

The  world  will  be  done. 
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A Quest  on  Bayou  Chicot 

BY  ELMORE  ELLIOTT  PEAKE 


A TINY  trunk  of  ancient  mien,  pack- 
ed with  crumbling  parchments,  was 
ray  introduction  to  the  extinct 
and  all  but  forgotten  family  which  was 
founded  in  America  by  Ilyacinthe  Beaur- 
nais,  great-uncle  of  the  first  husband 
of  that  girl  of  Martinique  whose  charm 
and  ambition  eventually  set  her  on  the 
throne  of  France.  The  papers  had  a pa- 
thetic and  romantic  interest  for  me — an 
interest,  indeed,  which  waxed  so  strong, 
as  I continued  to  decipher  and  classify, 
that  I was  finally  persuaded  to  try  my 
hand  on  a “ foot-note  to  history.”  Of 
this  foot-note,  though,  you  have  perhaps 
never  heard. 

In  the  beginning,  the  monograph  en- 
tailed some  drudgery ; but  as  I warmed  to 
my  work  I began  to  feel  the  thrill  of  the 
creator.  The  long-dead  exiles  to  the  rep- 
tilian wilderness  of  our  Gulf  coast  seem- 
ed to  shake  off  their  grave-clothes,  to 
take  on  again  the  hue  of  life,  and  to  re- 
sume their  manifold  activities  as  lords 
and  ladies  of  a new-world  manor.  Yet 
it  was  not  until  I stepped  from  the  train 
at  the  little  station  of  Nollychuckee, 
in  Louisiana,  and  pressed  my  feet  to 
earth  which  Ilyacinthe  Beaurnais  had 
acquired  through  a royal  grant  of  the 
king  of  France,  that  this  doughty  cav- 
alier and  his  sloe-eyed  progeny,  to  the 
fourth  generation,  became  real  person- 
ages of  the  past. 

Not  that  there  was  anything  inspiring 
about  Nollychuckee.  It  was  merely  a gash 
in  a well-nigh  trackless  forest  of  live- 
oaks,  gums,  magnolias,  and  cypresses, 
with  an  unpleasantly  suggestive  number 
of  buzzards  wheeling  in  the  hot  blue 
overhead.  Through  the  trees’  mournful 
festoons  of  Spanish  moss,  stagnant  water 
gleamed  in  every  direction;  and  it  was 
only  after  some  scrutiny  of  the  tangle 
of  vegetation  that  I discovered  the  half- 
dozen  scattered  houses  which  comprise 
Nollychuckee.  But  one  of  these,  so  the 
bilious -looking  station  -agent  informed 


me,  as  he  gnawed  at  a hunk  of  tobacco 
with  his  yellow  teeth,  was  the  home  of 
Father  Rene  Berard. 

It  was  this  name  which  suddenly 
thronged  the  place  with  the  ghosts  of  the 
past.  For  Rene  Berard  wfas  a familiar 
name  in  my  documents,  and  he  had  stood 
at  the  cradle,  the  bridal  altar,  and  the 
grave  of  many  a Beaurnais.  Yet,  I re- 
flected more  soberly,  if  this  Berard  were 
my  Berard,  he  could  be  not  less  than 
eighty-seven  years  old;  and  eighty-seven, 
it  occurred  to  me,  must  be  an  age  rarely 
attained  in  this  sickly  climate. 

Nevertheless,  as  I walked  up  the  flower- 
bordered,  ground -shell  walk  to  a cot- 
tage fairly  sinking  beneath  a mound  of 
vines  and  climbing  roses,  and  glimpsed  a 
wizened  little  man  in  a skull-cap,  sitting 
in  a secluded  corner  of  his  bower,  my 
heart  leaped.  And  when  he  came  for- 
ward and  extended  his  hand  with  that 
profound  simplicity  and  serenity  which 
few  but  those  whose  eyes  are  already 
turned  from  the  things  of  this  world 
ever  acquire,  I knew  that  he  was  the 
Rene  Berard. 

“The  Beaurnais!”  he  exclaimed,  as  if 
my  word  had  waked  him  from  a long 
trance.  “Dead,  sieur — all  dead!  The  last 
one — Tlonore — died  July  5,  1857.  I bury 
heem  myself.  I mean,  sieur,  with  these, 
my  own  hands,”  holding  up  the  small, 
mummified  members.  “ There  was  no 
other  to  do  it.  The  servants  had  fly,  and 
on  the  four  day  before  hees  death,  hees 
four  daughters  had  die.  Hees  wife,  two 
week  before.  I lees  mother,  two  day  be- 
fore that.  Yellow  fever,  sieur.  Ah,  my 
heart  broke  that  day!  Yet  I steel  live; 
I steel  cumber  the  earth  which  is  my 
Father’s  footstool.” 

After  his  emotion  had  subsided,  I ex- 
plained my  errand  and  spoke  of  my  de- 
sire to  see  the  Beaurnais  house. 

“ That  can  be  easily  arrange,”  he  an- 
swered, in  his  quaint  patois.  “ I will  gif 
you  a letter  to  Gad  Dirks.  T myself  could 
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table,  had  been  people  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  countryside  for  three  gen- 
erations back.  But  Gad — a child  at  the 
time  of  the  event — had  suffered  in  both 
prestige  and  prosperity  through  the  ex- 
tinction of  his  family's  patron.  This 
much  the  little  priest  had  hinted,  but 
so  delicately  that  I was  entirely  unpre- 
pared for  the  deterioration  which  I found. 

After  crossing  a bayou  on  an  oak-slab 
bridge  whose  perforations  would  have 
. swallowed  a calf,  and  floundering  for 
five  miles  over  a boggy  runway  in  the 
jungle  which  Father  Berard  had  inno- 
cently described  as  the  u highway,”  I near- 
ed a warped,  weather-beaten  house  of  de- 
cidedly uninviting  appearance.  No  trees 
shaded  it,  though  tens  of  thousands  grew 
within  a rifle-shot,  and  it  fairly  crackled 
under  the  fierce  Louisiana  sun.  As  a 
protection  against  overflows,  which  here 
seemed  to  have  a periodicity  almost  as 
constant  as  that  of  the  moon,  it  was 
perched  on  piling  at  a height  of  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  ground.  A palisade 
of  oak  puncheons,  strong  enough  to  turn 
a herd  of  elephants,  but  softened  by  a 
mantle  of  wild  scuppemong  grape-vines, 
enclosed  an  acre  or  so  of  ground  about  the 
house.  Inside  this  enclosure  was  as  feeble 
an  attempt  at  agriculture  as  one  would 
be  likely  to  see  outside  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion— a few  crooked  rows  of  corn,  a sick- 
ly patch  of  potatoes,  a scattering  of  pump- 
kins, squashes,  and  cabbages,  and  a bed 
of  tobacco. 

Chained  to  one  of  the  corner  posts  was 
a sour-visaged  coon,  who  kept  his  beady 
eyes  fixed  upon  a brace  of  sleeping  hounds. 
Just  above,  on  the  front  “gallery,”  in  a 
rocking-chair  patched  with  wire  and  lath, 
sat  the  gentleman  I was  looking  for — a 
big  muscular  fellow  of  fifty  or  more,  with 
thick,  unkempt  black  hair  falling  to  his 
shoulders.  Without  rising,  he  cordially 
hailed  me  in  and  waved  me  to  another 
crippled  chair. 

“ You  will  excuse  me  retainin'  this 
rocker,  Majeh,”  he  observed,  affably,  with 
a copious  ejaculation  of  tobacco  juice 
over  the  rail.  “ Truth  is,  Majeh,  it’s  the 
only  cheer  in  the  house  that  eases  my 
rheumatiz.  Our  climate’s  a trifle  damp — 
hellish  damp,  I might  say — and  theh’s 
some  rheumatiz  hyarabouts.  Thar's  some 
fever  and  ager,  too.  But  that’s  all  damn 
nonsense.  A thimbleful  of  lieker  now  and 


then  'll  knock  the  ager  galley  west.  By 
the  way,  Majeh,  would  you  like  a drap 
now,  arfter  your  walk  ?” 

I thought  it  best  to  assent,  whereupon 
my  host  arose  with  considerable  alac- 
rity for  a rheumatic  and  drew  forth  a 
jug  and  tin  cup  from  behind  the  front 
door.  Water,  evidently,  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary. 

I poured  a fair  drink. 

“Pshaw,  Majeh!”  exclaimed  Dirks. 
“ What's  the  use  of  tantalizin'  your  irri- 
gation canal  thataway?  What  you  got 
there  won't  wet  your  molars.”  When  it 
came  his  turn,  he  poured  tho  cup  some- 
thing over  half  full  and  tossed  it  off  with 
practised  celerity. 

“ We’ll  just  leave  the  toddy  sit  hyar 
handy,  ease  either  of  us  should  git 
tliusty  agin,  or  somebody  else  should 
drap  in,”  he  observed,  capping  the  jug 
with  the  cup.  “ But  as  a rule  I seldom 
take  more'n  one  or  two,  possibly  three, 
never  over  four,  drinks  befo’  dinner — 
unless  dinner  is  very  late  indeed.” 

At  this  point  two  strapping  young 
women,  barefooted  and  loose-gowned,  yet 
rather  comely,  and  with  their  sire's  wealth 
of  black  hair,  came  out  of  the  house — 
attracted  by  our  voices,  evidently.  They 
eyed  me  boldly,  not  to  say  coquettishly, 
and  then  squatted  on  the  steps,  like* 
children.  Their  father  ignored  them  ex- 
actly as  if  they  had  been  children. 

“ If  it  wa'n’t  fur  one  er  two  things, 
this  would  be  the  finest  ken  try  on  the 
globe,”  he  rambled  on.  “ We  git  a leetlc 
too  much  water,  some  seasons,  and  there 
air,  no  doubt,  an  overplus  of  skeeters. 
Yit,  arfter  all,  I couldn’t  be  contented 
in  a dry  kentry;  I'd  swivel  up  like  a 
chunk  of  fat  in  the  fire.  I don't  know 
but  as  I’d  miss  the  skeeters,  too.  I 
reckon  they  suve  a puppose,  though  I'm 
damned  if  I kin  say  yit  what  it  is.  Then 
some  people  complain  of  the  hawgs  and 
cattle  that  run  wild  in  the  woods  around 
hyar.  But,  goddlemighty,  I call  'em  a 
blessin’.  'Course,  you've  got  to  fence 
agin’  'em  if  you  farm  any,  as  you'll  no- 
tice I do.  But  when  you  want  pork  or 
beef,  all  you  got  to  do  is  take  down  your 
rifle  and  go  git  some.  Same  way  with 
deer.  Deer  are  dang  near  as  thick  around 
hyar  as  skeeters.  If  I git  up  airly  enough, 
I kin  sit  right  hyar  on  this  gal'ry  and 
plug  one  any  time.” 
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maw  did,”  retorted  one  of  the  daughters, 
with  lazy  sarcasm. 

When  dinner  was  announced,  my  host 
suggested  that  another  “ thimbleful  ” 
would  not  go  amiss.  I declined  with 
thanks,  but  he  poured  himself  another 
half-cupful  of  the  baneful  stuff.  Mean- 
while, the  girls  sprang  up  with  alacrity, 
jostled  one  another  down  the  hall  hila- 
riously, with  many  a cuff  and  push,  and 
one  or  two  jovial  oaths. 

The  kitchen  was  hot  and  full  of  flies, 
but  cleaner  than  I had  expected  to  find 
it.  Mrs.  Dirks,  a frail,  stooped,  tired- 
looking  woman,  did  not  speak  to  me,  as 
I remember,  or  give  me  a chance  to  speak 
to  her.  Nor  did  Dirks  introduce  me.  Pie 
simply  drew  up  to  the  table  an  old  horse- 
hair chair — once  somebody’s  parlor  pride, 
but  now  a wreck — and  motioned  me  to 
another  one.  While  I cautiously  lowered 
myself  to  its  level  and  braced  its  legs 
with  my  own,  the  rest  of  the  family 
found  seats  on  whatever  came  handiest — 
soap-boxes,  kegs,  and  even  blocks  of  wood. 

“ We  got  somethin’  fur  dinner  to-day, 
Majeh,  that  I reckon  will  be  a luxury  to 
you,”  observed  Mr.  Dirks,  with  a touch 
of  pride.  “ It’s  nothin’  less’n  young  ’ga- 
tor tail,  and  if  you  never  et  none  before, 
you  kin  prepare  to  founder.  Joe  Em- 
mons sent  it  over  this  mawnin’.  Lucky 
thing,  too,  for  we  was  plumb  out  of  meat.” 

“ I reckon  we  never  yit  sent  a guest 
away  hungry,  Mr.  Dirks,”  interposed  his 
wife,  sharply,  as  she  pushed  the  thin, 
oily  strands  of  hair  from  her  beaded 
forehead. 

“ And  never  will,  as  long  as  pap  kin  sit 
on  the  gal’ry  and  shoot  a deer,  airly  of  a 
mawnin’,”  slyly  added  a daughter — a shot 
which  was  greeted  with  a burst  of  laugh- 
ter. But  Dirks  was  evidently  a veteran 
to  this  kind  of  fire,  and  he  continued, 
placidly,  to  me: 

“Joe  Emmons  is  the  young  man,  if 
you’ll  remember,  that  I was  speak  in’  of  on 
the  gal’ry.  He'll  be  right  pleased  to  know 
we  had  a guest  to  share  this  tail  with.” 

A disposition  on  the  part  of  the  girls 
to  harry  their  youngest  sister  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Joe  Emmons  brought  her  to  my 
notice  for  the  first  time.  She  was  dark, 
like  the  others,  but  her  eye  was  softer, 
deeper,  and  more  receptive  than  theirs, 
and  did  not  turn  one’s  glance  like  pol- 
ished agate.  Something  else,  too,  set  her 


apart  from  her  sisters.  She  met  their 
half-malicious  sallies  with  a dignified 
silence.  Her  glance  did  not  waver,  her 
face  did  not  flush.  Yet  every  lineament 
showed  that  she  was  made  of  finer,  more 
sensitive  stuff  than  her  tormentors. 

In  a general  way  it  is  doubtless  true, 
as  Ruskin  says,  that  it  takes  three  hun- 
dred years  to  make  a lady — three  hundred 
years  of  working  and  reworking  the  clay 
of  which  we  are  fashioned.  Yet  it  would 
also  seem  that  on  rare  occasions  Nature 
snatches  up  a handful  of  raw  hillside 
stuff,  blows  her  magic  breath  upon  it, 
and,  lo!  there  leaps  into  being  a woman 
who  could  sit  among  the  goddesses  on 
Olympus  and  be  unashamed.  Such  a 
woman,  in  spite  of  her  mean  parentage 
and  squalid  environment,  I instinctively 
felt  Eugenie  Dirks  to  be.  I believed 
then,  as  now,  that  she  would  have  main- 
tained her  natural  dignity  in  the  glitter 
of  a court,  where  her  sisters  would  either 
have  grovelled  abjectly  or  put  on  the  bra- 
zen mask  of  a harlot. 

Hence,  after  dinner — at  which,  by  the 
way,  I did  not  founder  on  the  alligator 
tail — I was  not  surprised  to  find  that 
Eugenie  wore  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
that  she  took  no  part  in  the  raillery  with 
which  the  other  girls  assailed  one  another, 
as  well  as  their  parents,  on  every  occa- 
sion. Moreover,  it  was  in  her  room,  which 
I occupied  that  night,  that  I found  the 
only  pictures  in  the  house.  Poor  and 
tawdry  as  they  were,  they  took  on  a 
certain  beauty  in  my  eyes,  while  the  few 
gewgaws  on  the  packing-case,  which  had 
been  converted  into  a dresser  for  her. 
struck  a tender  chord  in  my  breast.  They 
seemed  to  whisper  of  a soul  struggling 
to  escape  from  its  shell  into  a larger,  full- 
er, more  beautiful*  life. 

After  dinner,  when  I reverted  to  the 
object  of  my  visit,  Dirks  launched  upon 
an  ocean  of  anecdotes  concerning  the 
Beaurnais  family.  When,  however,  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  conduct  me  to  the 
old  homestead,  the  wind  shifted  to  an- 
other quarter. 

“ Why,  I could,  Majeh,  of  course.  I 
ain’t  seen  the  place,  though,  I reckon,  fur 
ten  years.  Truth  is,  ’tain’t  a pleasant 
neighborhood.  When  the  ditches  and 
drains  all  got  plugged  up.  the  water  riz 
consid’able  all  around  thar.  so  ’tain’t  easy 
to  git  at  the  house.  And  the  skeeters — 
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well,  to  say  that  they  air  simply  hell  is 
a libel  on  ’em.  I’ve  seen  skeeters  over 
to’ds  Burnay’s  [as  he  pronounced  the 
name]  with  bills  an  inch  long.  God’s 
truth,  Majeh.  Then,  agin — though  there 
ain’t  a drap  of  sup’stitious  blood  in  me 
— queer  things  have  took  place  at  Bur- 
nay’s.  Women  have  been  heerd  to  screech 
at  night,  and  white  hosses  seen  gallop- 
in’ around.  I don’t  say  they  was  spur- 
rits.  As  I said,  I ain’t  got  a drap  of 
sup’stitious  blood  in  my  veins.  I jist  say 
it’s  damn  curus.  But,  say,  Majeh;  if 
you  really  want  to  go  to  Burnay’s,  why 
don’t  you  ask  Genie  there  to  take  you? 
She  knows  the  woods  like  a fox.” 

I turned  toward  the  girl.  From  the 
first  I had  had  a curiosity  to  sound  her 
mind.  This  was  impossible,  of  course, 
at  the  table,  in  the  presence  of  her  bul- 
lyragging sisters;  and  after  they  had 
tramped  off  with  fish-poles  over  their 
shoulders,  I found,  to  my  disappoint- 
ment, that  Eugenie  avoided  me.  I had 
made  certain  that  she  would  eagerly 
welcome  conversation  with  a representa- 
tive of  the  great  outside  world;  but  she 
did  not  voluntarily  enter  my  presence 
until  Dirks  and  I again  took  up  the 
Beaurnais  family.  Then  she  slipped 
noiselessly  on  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
gallery,  through  a gap  in  the  railing. 
Evidently  her  interest  in  our  conversa- 
tion was  considerable. 

“ What  do  you  say,  Eugenie  ?”  I asked. 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  or  even  look 
at  me,  though  I could  see  the  quickened 
lifting  of  her  breast. 

“ I can’t  go  before  to-morrow  mawn- 
in’,”  she  finally  answered. 

“ I should  like  very  much  to  go  this 
afternoon,”  I ventured,  for  the  prospect 
of  a night  at  Gad’s  was  not  alluring. 

“ I can’t  do  it,”  she  repeated,  firmly. 

“ lias  the  cat  got  your  tongue  to-day  ?” 
demanded  Dirks,  roughly.  “ Why  can’t 
you  go  to-day?” 

“ Fur  a good  reason,  and  I’ll  say 
no  more.” 

Her  resolution  was  unmistakable,  and 
I cheerfully  announced  my  willingness  to 
await  her  pleasure.  This  sugar  caught  no 
flies,  however,  and  I failed  to  draw  her 
into  conversation.  She  stuck  to  her  post, 
though,  listening  intently,  and  even  re- 
sumed it  after  supper,  and  held  it  until  a 
youth  in  a hickory  hat  and  blue  flannel 


shirt  strolled  out  of  the  jungle,  about 
dusk,  and  paused  at  the  puncheon  gate. 
'Then  she  slipped  off  the  porch  and  passed 
gracefully  down  the  path. 

“ That’s  Joe  Emmons,  the  feller  that 
sent  the  ’gator  tail,”  explained  Dirks,  sot- 
i o voce , with  the  air  of  pointing  out  a 
Presidential  candidate.  Then,  raising  his 
voice,  he  called  out,  hospitably,  “ Come 
in,  Joe,  and  set  a while.” 

But  the  unexpected  presence  of  a 
stranger  had  evidently  abashed  Joe. 

“ Oh,  I be  jist  loafin’  around,”  he  an- 
swered, shyly.  “ Reckon  I’d  better  be 
moseyin’  home  soon.” 

He  tarried  at  the  gate,  however,  for 
some  time;  and  eventually  the  pair,  with 
the  elusive  art  of  lovers,  were  seated  on 
a bench  around  the  corner  of  the  house. 
They  did  not  appear  again,  but  after  I 
had  gone  to  bed  up-stairs  I could  still 
hear  the  murmur  of  their  voices.  Finally 
they  passed  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  next  I heard  Eugenie’s  light  foot- 
falls on  the  porch  steps.  At  the  door 
she  called  out  “ Good  night.”  Something 
about  her  adieu — an  unnatural  loudness 
or  a subtle  insincerity — attracted  my  at- 
tention, and  hearing  no  further  move- 
ments of  the  girl  inside  the  house,  I 
slipped  out  of  bed  and  tiptoed  to  the  front 
window.  My  suspicions  were  confirmed. 
Her  pronounced  u Good  night  ” was  a 
blind.  I was  just  in  time  to  see  her  and 
Joe  Emmons  pass  out  the  front  gate. 

I lay  awake  for  an  hour  or  two,  com- 
bating the  heat  and  the  mosquitoes,  but 
heard  nothing  further  below.  Finally  I 
fell  asleep.  When  I awoke  it  was  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  been  disturb- 
ed by  something.  The  full  moon  was 
flooding  my  room  with  light;  the  distant 
chant  of  a mocking-bird  floated  dreamily 
to  my  ears.  Then  the  gate  creaked,  and 
once  more  I stepped  to  the  window.  Eu- 
genie Dirks  was  coming  down  the  path. 
Her  skirts  were  pinned  up  to  her  knees 
and  she  wore  rubber  boots.  I glanced 
at  my  watch.  It  was  just  half  past  three. 

The  next  morning  the  girl  showed  no 
trace  of  her  nocturnal  adventure  and  loss 
of  sleep.  Indeed,  she  was  up  before  any 
of  her  sisters,  who  had  turned  in  about 
nine  o’clock.  Before  we  started  on  our 
expedition  she  brought  out  a pair  of  over- 
alls and  some  old  shoes  for  me  to  wear, 
saying  that  I would  spoil  my  own.  She 
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also  gave  me  a bottle  containing  an  in- 
fusion of  pennyroyal,  with  which  to  ward 
off  mosquitoes. 

For  some  reason  her  attitude  toward 
me  seemed  to  have  changed  overnight. 
Her  reticence  was  gone.  As  she  walked 
at  my  side,  with  a long,  easy  stride  that 
I found  it  difficult  to  match,  she  confided 
that  she  liked  to  rise  early,  while  the  dew 
was  still  on.  She  loved  flowers,  she  said, 
and  always  took  home  and  pressed  every 
new  one  that  she  found.  She  knew  the 
names  of  all  the  birds  of  the  neighborhood 
except  the  tiny,  bright-colored  ones  that 
came  every  spring.  When  I told  her  that 
these  were  warblers,  she  admitted  that 
they  might  be,  but  was  sure  that  she  had 
never  heard  them  warble ; on  the’contrary, 
most  of  them  had  little  squeaky  voices. 

“But  Joe  Emmons,”  she  added,  with 
pretty  lover’s  pride,  “knows  lots  more 
about  birds  and  flowers  than  I do.  He 
picks  moss  and  ketches  ’gators  fur 
a livin’.” 

After  a half  hour’s  tramp  through  a 
pitiful  tract  of  dead,  fire-blackened  trees, 
we  came  to  Joe’s  shanty.  In  front  of  it 
was  a quantity  of  Spanish  moss,  piled  in 
thick  wet  heaps  to  “ cure,”  and  destined 
eventually  to  go  into  “ hair  ” mattresses. 
In  a mud-hole,  strongly  fenced,  were  a 
dozen  or  two  somnolent  alligators,  rang- 
ing from  twelve  inches  to  four  or  five 
feet  in  length.  Outside  the  pen  was  an 
extra  large  fellow,  with  his  jaws  bound 
up  as  if  he  had  the  toothache,  and  his 
legs  tied  over  his  back.  Joe  was  to  carry 
him  to  the  railroad  station  that  day  for 
shipment,  Eugenie  informed  me. 

Joe  was  not  at  home,  but  the  girl  en- 
tered his  cabin  as  freely  as  if  she  were  al- 
ready its  mistress,  and  proved  her  sweet- 
heart’s love  of  nature  by  exhibiting  his 
collections  of  butterflies  and  moths,  bee- 
tles, birds’  eggs,  small  mounted  mam- 
mals, and  one  stuffed  rattlesnake.  As  a 
climax,  she  drew  back  a bit  of  chintz 
curtaining  and  revealed  a shelf  of 
worn  books. 

“ Father  Berard  give  him  these.  He’s 
read  every  one  of  ’em  through,  and  some 
of  ’em  four  or  five  times.  I’ve  read 
most  of  ’em  myself.”  She  spoke  with 
studied  humility,  but  her  dark  eyes  glow- 
ed proudly. 

The  landscape,  as  we  journeyed  on, 
proved  dreary  beyond  description.  Here, 


one  might  say,  was  Nature  at  her  worst. 
At  nearly  every  step  the  water  oozed  from 
our  footprints.  Now  we  squeezed,  in  sin- 
gle file,  through  stifling  jungles  of  prairie 
cane,  the  close-set  stalks  reaching  far 
above  our  heads  and  forming  an  impene- 
trable wall  on  either  side  of  the  narrow 
path.  Now  we  threaded  marshes  of  flags 
and  the  vicious  saw-grass.  The  numerous 
ponds  which  we  were  forced  to  skirt  had 
no  visible  shore,  for  the  rank  aquatic 
grasses  and  the  water  insensibly  merged 
into  each  other.  The  streams  which  con- 
nected these  ponds  were  of  the  same  char- 
acter. Their  bottoms  were,  I judged, 
of  fathomless  mud;  and  their  viscous- 
looking  contents  were  motionless  except 
when  disturbed  by  a startled  frog,  turtle, 
snake,  or  alligator. 

A pitiless  sun  beat  down  upon  our 
heads  for  the  first  hour.  Then  we  plunged 
into  a tract  of  forest  so  dense  that  one 
could  feel  the  damp  against  his  cheek. 
Leafless  vines  as  thick  as  a man’s  arm 
encircled  the  boles  of  the  trees  like  iron 
bands,  or  hung  from  the  branches  in 
knotted  loops  which,  in  the  eerie  twilight 
which  ever  broods  over  these  depths,  re- 
sembled clusters  of  serpents.  No  flower, 
no  bird,  broke  the  sombre  spell,  except 
that  once  I heard  the  nasal  yap-yap  of 
an  ivory  - billed  woodpecker.  Eugenie 
called  it  by  another  name,  which  I forget. 

Equally  weird  was  the  scene  when  we 
glided  out  upon  the  waters  of  Bayou 
Chicot,  in  a boat  which  the  girl  drew  from 
a concealed  slip  in  the  flags.  The  bleach- 
ed skeletons  of  live-oaks  flung  out  their 
great  crooked  arms  and  gnarled  elbows 
above  us,  as  if  warning  us  back.  Some 
of  these  branches  were  as  bare  as  bones 
of  the  dead,  in  which  case  they  were 
likely  to  form  the  perch  of  a buzzard  or 
hawk;  others  were  raggedly  draped  with 
the  funereal  Spanish  moss. 

A greater  part  of  our  way  now,  however, 
lay  through  dusky,  umbrageous  caverns, 
on  water  as  black  and  smooth  as  a mirror 
of  obsidian.  No  ray  of  sunlight  pierced 
the  matted  vault  above.  Yet  there  was 
life,  of  a kind.  The  ghostly  Indian-pipe, 
with  its  drooping  head,  glowed  dully 
from  its  damp  haunt.  There  were  also 
giant  mushrooms  that  might  have  been 
the  tents  of  the  gnomes  with  which  one’s 
fancy  easily  peopled  this  enchanted  place. 
Sometimes,  too,  a sinuous  ripple  on  the 
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water  marked  the  hurried  flight  of  a 
water-moccasin. 

“ It  wouldn’t  be  pleasant  to  strike  a 
snag  here  and  upset,”  I observed,  after  a 
prolonged  silence. 

“ It’s  happened  to  me  more’n  once,”  an- 
swered Eugenie,  calmly.  “ There  ain’t 
nothin’  in  the  water  to  hurt  you,  specially, 
outside  of  cottonmouths.  I think  it’s 
kind  of  pretty  in  hyar.” 

Her  slender  but  muscular  arms,  bare 
to  the  elbow  and  brown  as  a harvest- 
hand’s,  bent  in  two  or  three  more  strokes. 
Then,  with  poised,  dripping  oars,  she 
looked  at  me  earnestly  and  asked,  in  her 
rich  contralto  voice: 

“ Why  air  you  so  anxious  to  see  the 
Burnay  house?  It  don’t  seem  like  any- 
body would  come  as  fur  as  you  have  just 
to  find  some  old  papers.” 

I laughed.  “ You  are  not  a historian. 
Old  papers  are  often  very  valuable  to  his- 
torians. Besides,  after  seeing  the  house, 
I can  write  more  enthusiastically.” 

She  took  another  slow  stroke  or  two, 
with  a thoughtful,  doubtful  expression. 

“ Don’t  you  expect  to  find  nothin’  else 
there — no  money  or  silverware  or  any- 
thing like  that?” 

“ As  often  as  that  house  has  doubtless 
been  plundered,  you  don’t  imagine  I’d 
find  any  valuables  there,  do  you  ?” 

“ No.  But  if  there  was  valuables  there, 
would  they  be  your’n  ?” 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  hesitate.  That 
I might  find  some  old  plate  about  the 
premises,  concealed,  maybe,  by  a faith- 
ful slave,  after  the  family’s  sudden  ex- 
tinction, had  indeed  occurred  to  me  as  a 
remote  possibility.  Moreover,  the  girl’s 
inexplicable  absence  of  the  night  before 
had  for  some  reason  connected  itself  in 
my  mind  with  my  mission  to  the  Beaur- 
nais  home.  Had  she  knowledge,  I now  ask- 
ed myself,  of  any  treasure  in  the  house? 
But  to  voice  this  question  would,  of 
course,  have  been  futile.  So  I answered : 

“ In  the  absence  of  heirs,  and  consider- 
ering  my  position  as  biographer,  I should 
say  that  I might  honestly  claim  any  val- 
uables found  there.” 

“ I was  thinkin’  that,  too,”  said  she, 
slowly.  “ Especially  as  you  have  come  from 
New  Yawk  clear  down  hyar.  It  must 
cost  a lot  of  money  to  come  so  fur.” 

“ Not  so  very  much — about  seventy- 
five  dollars  in  all.” 


She  stared  at  me  in  amazement.  “ Don’t 
you  call  seventy-five  dollars  much?”  she 
demanded.  “ Why  ” — and  a slight  flush 
overspread  her  olive  cheek — “ if  me  and 
Joe  had  seventy-five  dollars  we  could  git 
married  to-morrow.” 

“ Why  can’t  you  anyway  ?” 

A subtle  spark  flashed  from  her  eye. 
“ Stranger,  I’ll  tell  you  why.  Me  and 
Joe  ain’t  goin’  to  live  like  hawgs,  after 
we’re  married.  We  had  enough  of  that 
already.  We  ain’t  goin’  to  stay  in  this 
country  and  have  chills  and  fever  all 
our  life.  We’re  goin’  where  we  kin  as- 
sociate with  decent  people,  and  see  some- 
thing, and  l’arn  something.  Joe  ain’t 
goin’  to  pick  moss  and  ketch  ’gators  and 
parbile  his  feet  in  rubber  boots  forever. 
I’m  waitin’  fur  him,  and  when  he  gits 
enough  saved  up  we’re  goin’  to  be  mar- 
ried and  go  off — a long  ways  off.” 

She  eyed  me  steadfastly,  as  if  suspect- 
ing ridicule  from  me.  But  the  sober  lit- 
tle figure  on  the  seat,  with  the  heavy  oars 
in  her  hands — I was  not  allowed  to  row 
— was  provocative  of  tears  rather  than 
laughter. 

“ Where  are  you  going  ?”  I asked. 

She  hesitated.  “ Will  you  promise  not 
to  tell  pap  or  the  girls?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well,  we’re  goin’  up  Nawth — ’way  up 
Nawth — as  fur  as  Tennessee.” 

She  awaited  the  effect  of  this  tremen- 
dous announcement. 

“Good!”  I exclaimed.  “Has  Joe  any- 
thing in  view  up  there?” 

“ Yes.  He’s  got  an  uncle  up  there 
some’r’s — I forgit  the  name  of  the  town 
— and  he  says  Joe  can  git  work  there 
steady  at  a dollar  and  a half  a day.  I 
know  it  sounds  kind  of  big,  but  that’s 
what  he  says.  He  don’t  know,  though, 
that  Joe’s  engaged  to  me  and  won’t  go 
until  I kin  go  with  him.  Mister,”  and 
her  voice  broke  a little  with  the  joy  of 
anticipation,  “ I reckon  that’s  God’s  coun- 
try up  there,  shore,  ain’t  it?” 

“It  certainly  is,”  I returned;  for  any 
place  is  God’s  country  compared  with 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  in 
which  she  lived.  “ But  why  doesn’t  Joe 
go  up  there  now  and  begin  to  save  for 
a little  home?” 

“I  reckon  he’d  ruther  wait,”  she  answer- 
ed; and  in  her  drooping  lashes  I found  a 
sermonette  on  the  Greatness  of  Love. 
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We  finally  landed  on  the  low  right  bank, 
only  a few  inches  above  the  water’s  edge, 
and  struck  out  across  the  black,  spongy 
humus  which  formed  the  floor  of  the  for- 
est. I anointed  myself  anew  with  the 
pennyroyal,  but  Eugenie  refused  it,  say- 
ing that  the  mosquitoes  never  bothered 
her.  Nothing  seemed  to  bother  her  much. 
She  slipped  through  the  tangled  growth 
as  lightly  as  a wood-nymph,  without  a 
scratch  or  tear,  and  fluttered  across  the 
wettest  places  as  if  she  had  wings.  My 
case  was  different.  I pitched  along  over 
the  treacherous  footing  like  an  elephant, 
butted  through  the  viny  barricades  that 
seemed  to  open  by  magic  for  the  girl,  and 
ploughed  ankle-deep  through  the  mire. 
But  at  last,  when  I was  beginning  to  lag, 
my  guide  halted. 

“ Thar’s  the  place,”  she  announced, 
with  outstretched  arm. 

I paused  an  instant,  with  a quickened 
pulse,  for  now  was  to  be  revealed  to  the 
physical  eye  what  the  mind’s  eye  had  often 
seen.  Then  I stepped  forward. 

Stables,  barns,  gin-houses,  slave  quar- 
ters, cane-presses — outbuildings  of  every 
sort — had  all  been  swept  away  as  cobwebs 
from  trodden  grass.  There  was  left  of 
human  handiwork  only  a great  brick 
house — doorless,  windowless,  well-nigh 
roofless — with  wide,  two-storied  galleries 
on  three  sides,  standing  in  the  gloom  of 
ancient  oaks  and  magnolias.  Smaller 
trees,  mostly  gums  and  cypresses,  which 
had  sprung  up  since  man’s  restraining 
hand  had  been  removed,  hugged  the  walls, 
pierced  the  rotten  verandas,  and  all  but 
blocked  the  wide  front  entrance.  Yet  the 
final  touch  of  desolation,  the  sign  of  man’s 
irrevocable  banishment  from  the  scene, 
was  given  by  the  water — the  black,  repel- 
lent water  which  submerged  the  grounds 
to  the  very  foundation  walls  of  the  house. 

“We’ll  have  to  wade  the  rest  of  the 
way,”  announced  my  doughty  little  guide; 
and  gathering  up  her  skirts  about  her 
slender  limbs,  she  stepped  into  the  water. 
It  proved  only  knee-deep,  however. 

As  T stood  on  the  ancient  veranda — 
or  gallery,  as  it  is  called  in  the  South — 
and  leaned  against  a column  that  had 
been  turned  in  France,  it  seemed  as  if  I 
must  have  only  dreamed  that  the  sombre, 
silent,  semi-aquatic  forest  before  me  had 
once  been  a smooth  sward,  the  scene  of 
many  a gay  fete  or  hushed  moonlight 


tryst;  that  the  piquant,  voluble,  black- 
eyed  Beaurnais  girls  had  here  once  prac- 
tised archery,  or  shot  still  subtler  arrows 
at  targets  which  thrilled  and  quivered 
under  the  stroke;  that  titled  Frenchmen, 
in  the  splendid  livery  of  a century  and 
a half  ago,  had  sat  beneath  these  oaks 
whose  butts  were  now  submerged  in  slime; 
that  these  dusky,  umbrageous  aisles, 
which  now  echoed  only  the  raucous  cry 
of  water-fowl,  the  scream  of  a panther, 
or  the  bellow  of  an  alligator,  had  once 
answered  to  the  note  of  mandolin  and 
guitar.  It  seemed  like  a dream  that  this 
dank,  watery  waste  had  once  been  the 
heart  of  a princely  estate  of  twenty-five 
square  miles,  with  a population  of  two 
thousand  slaves,  who  supported  seven 
negro  churches;  that  from  this  spot  one 
could  once  hear,  all  the  summer  day  long, 
the  cheerful  thump  of  the  loom,  the  stroke 
of  the  cooper’s  mallet,  the  song  of  the 
black  field-hand,  and  could  look  out  over 
vast  stretches  of  rustling  sugar-cane  and 
whitening  cotton. 

Of  the  magnificent  garden  which  had 
cost  Pierre  Beaurnais  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  only  two  tall  stone  gate- 
posts were  left.  But  of  still  more  mel- 
ancholy interest  to  me  was  the  adjoining 
God’s-acre,  the  family  graveyard.  Su- 
perstition had  preserved  it  from  the  rav- 
ages of  man,  and  it  was  still  enclosed  by 
a half-prostrate  iron  fence.  But  nature, 
alas!  had  not  been  so  timid,  and  had  cov- 
ered the  spot  with  a foot  or  two  of  water. 
Most  of  the  stones  had  surrendered  to 
this  insidious  foe  and  quietly  sunk  from 
sight;  some,  more  tenacious,  still  held 
their  heads  above  the  water  at  a narrow 
angle,  as  if  making  a final  obeisance  to 
light  and  air,  while  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  retained  anything  like  an  upright 
position.  All  were  as  black  as  ebony. 
The  bodies  beneath  them  had  turned,  not 
to  dust,  but  to  ghastly  ooze! 

“ I should  love  to  decipher  some  of 
those  inscriptions,”  I murmured  to  the 
silent  girl  at  my  side. 

“You  could  wade  out  easy,”  she  an- 
swered, softly,  but  in  a matter-of-fact 
tone.  “ The  water  ain’t  much  more’n  a 
foot  deep.” 

“ But  the  bottom  must  be  very  soft,” 
I demurred.  “One  would  be  likely  to — 
to  sink  into  a grave,  I should  think,  and 
maybe  strike  a — well,  a bone.” 
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for  the  knot  of  people  at  the  station  were 
by  this  time  all  staring  our  way.  I saw 
a heavy  silver  loving-cup,  black  from 
time  and  neglect,  but  beautifully  chased 
and  engraved,  and  bearing  the  Beaur- 
nais  coat  of  arms. 

“ My  dear  child,”  said  I,  slowly,  for 
the  cup  was  a sore  temptation  to  a 
lover  of  antiques,  “ whatever  I may 
have  said  yesterday,  I do  not  feel  that 
I am  entitled  to  this  any  more  than 
you.  And  I am  sure  that  you  need  it 
more  than  I.” 

“ ’Tain’t  a question  of  who  needs  it 
most,”  she  answered,  severely.  “ It’s  a 
question  of  who  it  belongs  to.  If  the 
Burnays  could  speak,  I reckon  they’d 
want  you  to  have  it,  since  you  got  all 
their  papers.” 

“ No.  If  they  could  speak,  it  would  be 
for  Love,  not  History.  Take  it!” 

But  she  put  her  hands  behind  her, 
obstinately,  and  backed  off  a step  or 
two.  Just  then  the  whistle  of  the  train 
sounded. 

“ Look  here,  Eugenie,”  said  I,  hurried- 


ly ; “ I’ll  find  out  what  this  cup  is  worth 
and  send  you  the  price.  Then  you’ll  have 
the  money  and  I’ll  have  the  cup — just 
what  each  of  us  wants.  That’s  perfectly 
fair.  Will  you  do  it?” 

Under  this  new  light,  the  determined 
lines  of  her  face  relaxed.  “ Would  that 
be  takin’  charity  ?”  she  asked,  slowly. 

“ Certainly  not.  You  and  Joe  found 
the  cup,  or  I should  never  have  had  it.” 

She  struggled  visibly  to  suppress  any 
undue  manifestation  of  joy.  But  when 
she  asked,  “ Mister,  do  you  suppose  that 
cup  could  be  wuth  as  much  as  fifty  dol- 
lars?” her  eyes  glistened. 

u I think,  Eugenie,  that  it  will  prove  to 
be  worth  twice  that  amount.” 

Her  throat  worked.  She  clasped  her 
hands  to  still  their  trembling,  and  when 
she  lifted  her  dark  lashes  they  were  wet 
with  tears. 

“ Mister,  Joe’ll  be  so  happy!”  she 
choked  out,  huskily. 

My  last  glimpse  of  her,  from  the  car 
window,  showed  her  still  standing  on 
the  same  spot. 


Her  Pilot 

BY  JOHN  B.  TABB 

DEATH  seemed  afraid  to  wake  her; 

For,  traversing  the  deep, 

When  home  he  came  to  take  her, 

He  kept  her  fast  asleep. 

And  haply  in  her  dreaming 
Of  many  a risk  to  run, 

She  woke,  with  rapture  beaming. 

To  find  the  voyage  done. 
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The  Beginning  of  Things 

BY  ROBERT  KENNEDY  DUNCAN 

Professor  of  Industrial  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Kansas 


THERE  is  a picture,  I think,  that 
stands  out  prominently  to  all  of 
us  in  the  memories  of  our  school- 
day  knowledge ; it  is  one  of  the  first  pages 
of  the  geography  containing,  with  dia- 
grams, a statement  of  the  Nebular  Hy- 
pothesis of  Laplace.  My  own  page,  as 
I remember  it,  was  much  marked  with 
little-boy  thumbs  and  somewhat  torn  with 
use;  it  satisfied  my  childish  demands 
for  a consistent  explanation  of  the  be- 
ginning of  things. 

How  the  sun  and  the  world  and  the 
planets  and  all  their  moons,  millions  of 
years  ago,  formed  a vast  sphere  of  fiery 
vapor  extending  out  beyond  the  farther- 
most planet,  Neptune  itself ; how  this 
vast  fiery  gas  slowly  cooled  and  contract- 
ed, and  in  contracting  parted  with  rings 
like  the  rings  of  Saturn — one  ring  after 
another,  one  for  every  planet ; how  among 
these  rings  there  was  the  earth -moon 
ring;  how  like  the  others  it  broke  and 
collected  into  a sphere;  how  this  sphere 
formed  a secondary  ring,  which,  in  its 
turn,  broke  and  formed  the  moon;  how 
the  earth  sphere,  so  formed,  cooled  from 
a fiery  gas  into  a globular  liquid  which 
ultimately  became  covered  with  a crust, 
upon  which,  when  it  became  cool  enough, 
the  oceans  collected;  how  in  the  oceans, 
by  a miracle,  God  made  living  things, 
tiny  living  things,  which  evolved,  after 
so  many  millions  of  years  that  it  tired 
and  frightened  me  to  think  of  it,  into 
grotesque  forms  that  crept  out  upon  the 
land,  and  after  the  longest  time  changed 
little  by  little  into  the  little  boy  that  was 
fingering  the  geographical  page;  it  was 
all  so  satisfying,  so  explaining,  that  I 
forgot  that  it  was  called  an  hypothesis — 
a scientific  guess — and  accepted  it  for 
“ really  truly  ” true. 

Now,  what  the  little  boy  did,  many  very 
much  “ grown-ups  ” have  also  done.  They 
have  forgotten,  virtually,  that  it  was  at 
best  “ a guess.”  and  have  founded  upon 
it,  and  upon  it  alone,  many  important 
doctrines  concerning  the  interior  of  the 


earth  and  its  history.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate, for  the  theory,  impressive  and  satis- 
fying as  it  has  appeared,  has  always 
been  open  to  certain  grave  objections, 
and  these  have  become  dangerously  re- 
inforced by  others  as  science  has  brought 
new  knowledge  and  new  tools  to  bear 
upon  the  problem. 

If,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  theory,  the  matter  of  the  sun  and  the 
planets  completely  filled  out,  in  the  form 
of  a fiery  gaseous  spheroid,  the  space 
within  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  it  turns  out 
that  the  density  of  this  gaseous  matter 
could  only  have  been  about  1-240,000,- 
000th  of  that  of  the  air  at  the  earth’s 
surface.  Does  it  not  seem  probable,  then, 
that  in  matter  so  attenuated,  and  under 
the  intense  temperature  postulated,  the 
contracting  matter  at  its  equator  would 
separate  out,  not  in  the  form  of  a ring, 
but  as  individual  particles  under  velocities 
possibly  so  great  that  they  would  fly  away, 
never  to  return?  Does  it  not  seem  prob- 
able, too,  that  the  outside  matter  of  the 
sphere,  in  contact,  as  it  would  be,  with 
the  cold  of  outer  space,  would  separate 
out  in  the  form  of  solid  particles  long 
before  these  particles  could  collect  into 
a sphere?  Are  we  quite  sure  that  the 
separated  ring  of  gas  demanded  by  the 
theory  would,  on  breaking,  promptly  col- 
lect itself  into  a sphere?  Such  a hap- 
pening is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  has 
been  assumed.  A recent  objection  to  the 
hypothesis,  and  one  of  heavy  import,  as- 
sures us  that  the  rate  of  rotation  of  this 
supposed  spheroid  would  have  been  wholly 
incapable  of  detaching  these  rings.  It 
tells  us,  too,  that  the  quantities  of  motion 
possessed  by  the  different  planets  ought 
to  have  reeognizedly  legal  relations  with 
one  another,  while  nobody  has  ever  found 
such  relations.  It  is  a fact  that  Phobos, 
the  inner  moon  of  Mars,  revolves  three 
limes  as  fast  as  Mars  itself;  yet  it  is  in- 
eredible  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  that 
a satellite  should  revolve  faster  than  its 
associated  planet.  Nor,  in  this  peculiar- 
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parently  intercept  but  little  light,  and 
that  they  seem  to  have  but  little  at- 
tractive power  leads  to  the  inference  that 
this  solid  matter  exists  in  a finely  di- 
vided condition.  Their  forms  are  pro- 
foundly significant.  Out  of  the  120,000 
nebulae  which  already  are  known  to  exist 
in  the  visible  sky,  there  is  one  form  among 
them  that  dominates  every  other — and 
that  form  is  the  spiral.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent is  this  true  that  it  is  apparent  that 
this  spiral  form  “ represents  some  prev- 
alent process  in  celestial  dynamics,”  and 
this  process  is,  in  accordance  with  Cham- 
berlin’s conception,  with  each  one  of 
them,  the  creation  of  a solar  system,  sun, 
planets,  and  attendant  moons — that  each 
one  of  these  nebulae  is  a solar  system 
in  statu  nascendi. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  argument  which 
makes  this  conclusion  reasonable,  it  will 
be  well  for  the  reader  to  examine  atten- 
tively the  beautiful  photographs  of  these 
wisps  of  light  as  they  actually  appear  in 
the  heavens. 

Notice  how  obvious  is  the  spiral  form ; 
notice  that  this  form  is  due  in  the 
main  to  two  dominant  arms  that  develop 
from  the  nucleus  on  opposite  sides,  and 
that  then  curve  concentrically  away; 
notice  that  on  these  arms,  or  near  them, 
are  knots  or  sub-nuclei ; and  notice,  final- 
ly, that  the  whole  system  seems  to  be 
enveloped  in  a web  of  nebulous  finely 
divided  material.  The  contention  of  the 
hypothesis  is  that  the  central  nucleus 
represents  the  sun  of  a future  solar  sys- 
tem, that  the  knots  upon  the  arms  of 
the  spirals  represent  the  nuclei  of  young 
and  ungrown  planets,  and  that  the  neb- 
ulous material  enveloping  the  mass  repre- 
sents scattered  and  finely  divided  matter 
from  which  these  young  planets  are 
growing  by  accretion ; the  theory  assumes 
that  our  own  solar  system  was  once  a 
nebula  of  this  prevailing  type. 

In  order  to  develop  the  theory  per- 
suasively it  is  as  well  to  begin  by  saying 
“ Let  us  suppose.”  Let  us  suppose  that 
our  little  system  was  once  a star  which 
we  shall  call  our  ancestral  sun.  Of  the 
previous  history  of  this  star  present-day 
knowledge  offers  no  reasonable  indication. 
It  certainly  had  a previous  history,  pos- 
sibly of  former  families  of  planets;  of 
this  we  know  nothing;  it  is  just  a star. 
Let  us  suppose  next  that  into  the  neigh- 


borhood of  this  star,  and  not  the  very 
near  neighborhood,  there  came  another 
star.  This  is  by  no  means  an  unlikely 
contingency.  There  are  probably  at  least 
100,000,000  stars  in  our  galaxy,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vast  indeterminate  num- 
ber of  those  that  are  extinct  and  dark 
and  now  invisible.  These  stars  move  in 
all  directions,  with  very  varied  velocities, 
and  the  contingency  of  an  occasional 
close  approach  of  one  star  to  another  is 
altogether  likely  to  be  realized  in  fact. 
With  this  approach  certain  events  would 
apparently  of  necessity  happen.  Our  sun, 
as  it  is  to-day,  is  possessed  of  a prodigious 
store  of  explosive  elasticity.  This  is 
seen  in  the  enormous  tongues  of  fiery  mat- 
ter, visible  by  special  means,  which  day 
after  day  the  sun  shoots  out  into  space 
for  thousands  of  miles  and  with  velocities 
as  high  as  300  miles  a second.  This  ex- 
plosive elasticity  is  restrained  only  by 
the  equally  enormous  power  of  the  sun’s 
gravity.  But  with  the  approach  of  an- 
other star  the  gravity  which  restrains 
this  enormous  elasticity  would  be  reduced 
along  the  line  of  attraction  between  the 
two  bodies,  the  pressure  crosswise  to  this 
line  of  relief  would  be  increased,  and, 
granting,  as  we  say,  only  a very  moderate 
approach  of  the  invading  star,  it  seems  a 
certain  deduction  from  celestial  me- 
chanics that  out  from  our  ancestral  sun, 
and  from  opposite*  sides  of  it,  there  would 
fly  two  great  protuberant  arms  of  matter, 
which,  owing  to  the  attraction  of  the  pass- 
ing star,  would  be  twisted  into  spirals. 
We  can  easily  see,  as  our  ancestral  sun 
with  its  visiting  sun  swung  about  one  an- 
other in  their  transient  approach,  that 
secondary  arms  might  be  formed,  that  the 
outburst  would  be  profoundly  irregular 
and  pulsatory  with  the  formation  of 
condensations  in  the  arms,  and  that  there 
would  be  a scattering  of  a large  amount 
of  ejected  matter  in  the  form  of  a neb- 
ulous envelope.  We  can  see  that,  owing 
to  the  inequalities  of  the  projecting  force, 
those  lumps  in  the  arms  would  be  rota- 
tory in  motion,  vortices  of  matter,  and 
attended  presumably  by  subordinate  vor- 
tices, and,  finally,  we  can  see  that  this 
far-sent  solar  matter  in  the  utter  cold 
of  outer  space  would  sooner  or  later, 
and  probably  sooner,  be  congealed  into 
solid  lumps  and  particles,  which  would 
yield  to  the  observer  a continuous  spec- 
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trum.  This  description  of  the  extremely 
probable  result  of  the  invasion  of  one 
star  into  the  territory  of  another  pictures 
equally  well  the  nebulae  of  the  sky  as 
they  actually  exist  in  their  prevailing 
habit.  The  theory  assumes  that  the  neb- 
ula from  which  we  suppose  our  sun  and 
planets  to  have  originated  arose  as  the 
result  of  a catastrophe  to  an  ancestral 
sun.  This  catastrophe,  while  it  seems 
prodigious,  needs,  relatively  to  the  sun’s 
mass  and  energy,  to  have  been  only  very 
mild,  for  the  amount  of  matter  contained 
in  our  planets  and  their  satellites  taken 
all  together  does  not  comprise  more  than 
one-seven-hundredth  of  the  mass  of  the 
whole  system. 

Understanding,  then,  that  our  nebula 
arose  through  a mere  incident  in  the 
abysm  of  time — the  approach  of  a for- 
eign star  to  our  ancestral  sun — with  the 
departure  of  this  star  our  new-formed 
nebula  was  left  to  its  own  resources,  left 
to  reorganize  itself  from  its  disrupted 
fragments.  It  is  in  this  reorganization 
that  we  see  appearing  the  planets  of  which 
our  earth  was  one.  The  large  masses 
projected  by  the  explosion,  the  knots  or 
nuclei,  lay  enveloped  by  prodigious,  in- 
calculable numbers  of  smaller  fragments 
— the  planetesimals, — but  large  lumps  and 
small  fragments  together  must  have  re- 
volved individually  about  the  exploded 
sun  as  a common  centre,  and  revolved, 
it  is  important  to  add,  in  orbits  that  were 
highly  elliptical.  This  we  must  believe, 
unless  the  pull  of  the  foreign  star  exact- 
ly equalled  the  propulsive  force  of  the  sun, 
which  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  pictures  of  the 
nebula1  of  this  type;  they  are  elliptical 
in  form. 

From  such  a condition  of  things  cer- 
tain results  would  seem  of  necessity  to 
flow  through  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  celestial  mechanics.  First,  in 
accordance  with  the  relative  attractions 
of  the  moving  masses,  the  orbits  would 
shift  and  would  interfere.  Next,  because 
of  these  interferences,  collisions  would 
follow  and  the  larger  lumps  would  grow 
by  accretion  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller 
ones.  But  with  every  increase  in  growth 
the  capacity  for  growth  would  he  aug- 
mented. and  so  it  results  that  through 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  render  may 
have  for  this  process  as  much  time  as 


he  chooses  to  demand,  it  may  be  predicted 
that  the  larger  lumps  would  capture  by 
collision  the  infinite  swarm  of  smaller 
fragments,  and,  immensely  grown  through 
this  accretion,  would  remain  alone  to 
revolve  about  the  central  mass — the  plan- 
etary nuclei  would  become  planets. 

Notice  that  unlike  the  Laplaeian  hy- 
pothesis, our  theory  provides  that  the 
planets  were  all  formed  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  are  all  of  the  same  age;  notice 
that,  owing  to  the  catastrophic  character 
of  their  production,  they  may  be  of  any 
irregularity  of  relative  size,  as  they  are; 
that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lighter 
matter  of  the  sun’s  surface  would  be  pro- 
jected first  and  farthest,  we  should  expect 
the  outermost  planets  to  have  a si>ecific 
gravity  less  than  the  innermost,  which 
is  in  absolute  accordance  with  the  facts; 
that  while  these  masses  projected  from 
the  ancestral  sun  would  probably  share  the 
direction  of  its  rotation,  this  direction 
might  readily  be  altered  by  several  fac- 
tors, and  that,  therefore,  what  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Laplaeian  hypothesis 
the  wholly  anomalous  rotation  of  some  of 
the  satellites  would  herein  find  a reason- 
able explanation;  notice  that  since  the 
nuclei  of  the  satellites  were  formed  inde- 
pendently of  the  planets,  their  rates  of 
rotation  need  have  no  legal  relations  with 
the  rates  of  their  associated  planets,  that, 
to  place  it  concretely,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  the  validity  of  the  theory 
whether  or  not  Phobos  goes  faster  than 
Mars;  and  most  importantly  of  all,  notice 
that  the  momentum  of  the  outer  parts  of 
the  nebula  produced  must  bo  very  high 
compared  with  the  inner  mass,  and  that 
in  this  respect  the  theory  meets  at  once 
the  facts  of  our  solar  system  and  the 
gravest  objection  that  has  been  advanced 
to  the  hypothesis  of  Laplace.  It  seems 
to  follow  as  well,  from  the  application 
of  these  same  laws  of  mechanics,  that 
the  orbits  of  these  new-formed  planets 
would  gradually  change  from  the  el- 
liptical condition  to  one  that  approached 
circularity,  and  that  the  planets  would 
finally  space  themselves  out  into  posi- 
tions such  as  they  occupy  to-day. 

Let  us  then  imagine  the  beginning  of 
our  world  not  as  an  expanded  molten 
mass  that  continuously  cooled  and  con- 
tracted to  the  present  day,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  a small  lump  of  cold  and 
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Of  course,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  source  and  origin  of  living  matter 
was  extra-terrestrial,  that  it  was  borne 
to  the  earth  from  another  planet  or  on 
some  flying  meteorite,  but  the  suggestion 
is  without  validity  or  probability.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  on  the  basis  of  our 
theory,  for  in  accordance  with  it  all  the 
planets  were  formed  at  the  same  time . 
As  for  meteorites,  there  is  nothing  in 
them  to  suggest  an  association  with  liv- 
ing matter.  Meteorites  consist  of  mineral 
bodies  in  the  form  of  sharp  fragments 
which  show  no  signs  of  weathering  due 
to  the  air  and  water  that  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  existence  of  living  matter. 
While  it  is  true  that  they  contain  hydro- 
carbons, these  hydrocarbons  are  readily 
assignable  to  an  inorganic  origin;  and 
among  the  gases  condensed  in  them  there 
is  neither  free  oxygen  nor  water-vapor. 

It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  living 
matter  began  on  the  earth,  but  as  to  just 
when  it  began,  and  in  what  form  it  began, 
organic  evolution  is  silent,  for  on  tracing 
it  back  into  the  remotest  past,  living  mat- 
ter vanishes  from  the  records  in  the  form 
of  crustaceans  and  other  organisms  far 
too  high  up  in  the  animal  scale  to  give 
even  a hint  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
origin,  unless  it  be,  indeed,  that  life, 
when  it  vanishes  from  the  records,  van- 
ishes in  the  sea. 

But  the  inorganic  evolution  that  we 
have  been  considering  has  this,  at  least, 
to  say:  that  since  the  earth  from  the 
time  of  its  adolescence,  so  to  speak,  prob- 
ably never  at  any  time  was  too  hot  to 
render  it  unfit  as  an  abode  for  living 
beings,  the  origin  of  life  upon  it  may  be 
placed  millions  upon  millions  of  years 
back  of  the  time  during  which  even  the 
most  daring  speculator,  on  the  basis  of 
the  old  “cooling-globe  hypothesis,”  has 
ventured  to  place  it. 

As  to  where  it  began,  organic  evolution 
tells  us  that  when  life  vanishes  from  the 
records  it  vanishes  in  the  sea.  The  inor- 
ganic evolution  of  our  paper  provides 
this  primal  sea  in  the  formation  of  pud- 
dles growing  ever  greater  in  volume  and 
leaching  out  the  soluble  constituents  of 
the  earliest  rocks.  The  composition  of 
these  dissolved  compounds  is  significant. 
The  elements  contained  in  sea-water  are 
sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium, 
chlorine,  sulphur,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxy- 
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gen,  and  iron.  The  composition  of  the  air 
is  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon.  The  ele- 
ments contained  in  living  matter  are  these 
identical  things . In  the  heavy  carbonated 
air  above,  and  in  the  solvent  water  on  the 
land  beneath,  there  lay  in  mobile  con- 
tiguity the  essential  elements  of  living 
matter.  Ages  upon  ages  afterwards,  after 
the  drama  of  evolution  had  unrolled 
through  three-quarters  of  its  course  to 
the  present  time,  far  away  up  in  the  pre- 
Cambrian  period,  these  inorganic  ele- 
ments appear  combined  in  living  beings, 
strong-knit  and  full-armed  in  defence  of 
the  life  they  possessed.  How  did  it  happen  ? 
How  did  these  simple  molecules  of  con- 
tiguous substances  evolve  into  the  multi- 
myriad complexities  of  living  matter  i 

Before  taking  up  this  question  I ought 
to  emphasize  the  significance  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  contiguity  of  these  non- 
living substances  in  their  relation  to  the 
living  matter  that  was  to  arise  from  them. 

Sea-water  and  air  comprise  the  sub- 
stance of  man;  but  there  is  more  than 
this  to  it;  there  is  a relation  between  sea- 
water and  living  matter  in  the  actual 
relative  proportions  of  the  elements  that 
comprise  each.  For  the  elucidation  of 
these  important  relations  the  world  is  in- 
debted to  Professor  A.  B.  Macallum,  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  The  relative 
proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the 
living  body  are  most  diverse  in  different 
parts  of  it,  but  suppose  we  compare  with 
Professor  Macallum  the  composition  of 
the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  blood- 
plasma  with  the  composition  of  sea-water. 


“So — 

dium 

Cal- 

cium 

Potas- 

sium 

Mag- 

nesium 

Sea-water  . . . 

100 

3.84 

3.60 

11.99 

Serum  of  the 

dog  

100 

2.52 

6.86 

0.81 

Serum  of  the 

mammal  . . 

100 

2.58 

6.69 

0.8 

After  a surprised  glance  at  this  column, 
the  reader  is  likely  to  confess  that  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  elements 
sodium,  potassium,  and  calcium  in  the 
plasma  of  the  dog  and,  in  general,  the 
mammal,  are  certainly  very  like  those 
that  obtain  in  the  ocean  water  of  to-day. 
There  is,  however,  a notable  lack  of  sim- 
ilarity of  proportion  in  the  case  of  mag- 
nesium, for  while  in  sea-water  the  pro- 
portion of  magnesium  to  sodium  is  11.99 
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to  100,  in  the  blood-plasma  there  is  of 
magnesium  but  the  barest  trace.  It  is 
this  very  difference  of  proportion  in  the 
case  of  magnesium  that  leads  to  an  in- 
teresting conclusion.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
percentage  composition  of  sea-water  is 
by  no  means  constant,  that  in  different 
epochs  of  the  past  it  has  varied  widely. 
Consider,  for  example,  this  magnesium. 
It  is  a fact  of  every-day  chemistry  that 
superheated  water  converts  the  chloride 
of  magnesium  into  insoluble  magnesia. 
The  consequence  of  this  little  fact  is  that, 
as  the  ocean  first  formed,  the  quantity 
dissolved  therein  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly small.  But  as  time  went  on  and 
the  ocean  cooled,  whatever  of  magnesium 
the  water  dissolved,  or  obtained  through 
river  discharge,  it  must  have  retained, 
for  there  is  for  it,  unlike  calcium,  no 
removing  agency.  Consequently,  when 
paleochemistry  teaches  us  that  there  must 
have  been  practically  no  magnesium  in 
the  early  ocean,  and  that  there  must  be,  as 
there  is,  much  magnesium  in  the  present 
ocean,  and  when,  related  to  this,  there 
is  discovered  in  the  organic  constituents 
of  our  blood  a practical  identity  with  sea- 
water with  the  exception  of  this  mag- 
nesium which  is  almost  missing,  the  con- 
clusion seems  almost  inevitable  that  we 
have  actually  in  our  veins,  fixed  by 
heredity,  the  water  of  that  early  pre- 
Cambrian  ocean  in  which  the  remote 
ancestors  of  man  first  assumed  a closed 
circulatory  system. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  inorganic 
constituents  of  the  solid  tissues  of  our 
bodies,  the  ash  of  muscle,  and  such  like, 
vary  widely  from  the  constituents  of  the 
liquid  blood-plasma  that  we  have  been 
considering.  Yet  these,  too,  have  their 
relations.  One  remarkable  characteristic 
of  living  tissue  is  the  great  preponder- 
ance of  its  potassium  content  over  its 
sodium.  Now,  there  is  a great  deal  of 
evidence  going  to  show  that  in  the  earliest 
sea  there  existed  also  this  potassium  pre- 
ponderance. An  analysis  of  the  earliest 
rocks  shows  this  high  potassium  content, 
and  analyses  of  the  fresh-water  lakes  in 
contact  with  these  earliest  rocks  show  this 
same  thing;  besides,  on  the  basis  of  our 
theory,  the  earliest  waters  probably  con- 
sisted of  just  such  fresh -water  lakes. 
The  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  the 


ash  of  our  bodily  tissue  registers  the  com- 
position of  that  earliest  of  all  seas,  the 
primal  ocean,  which  foregathered  first 
with  chemistry  to  the  production  of  liv- 
ing matter.  Strange,  is  it  not?  that  we 
that  quarrel  so  “ about  it  and  about  ” — 
about  our  lives  and  their  origin — should 
bear  with  us  in  the  fibres  of  our  being 
the  substance  of  our  origin.  We  see, 
then,  for  there  is  no  other  way  out  of  it, 
that  not  only  did  the  air  and  water  at 
the  beginning  of  things  contain  in  con- 
tiguity the  elements  of  living  matter,  but 
that  these  elements  did  actually  unite  to 
form  this  living  matter. 

The  how  of  their  uniting  is  the  eternal 
enigma.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of 
these  things?  Are  we  to  believe  that 
far  away,  at  the  other  end  of  time,  a 
divine  Chemist  forcibly  moulded  these 
constituents  of  sea-water  into  those  com- 
plicated molecules  which  possess  the  prop- 
erties of  living  matter,  and  left  them 
then  to  go  their  way  through  organic 
evolution?  Or  are  we  to  believe  that  the 
properties  inherent  in  these  constituents 
brought  them  together  in  a wholly  natural 
way?  Or,  finally,  are  we  to  believe  that 
these  constituents  gradually  folded  them- 
selves into  living  matter  absolutely  in 
accordance  with  chemical  laws  and  prop- 
erties, but  that,  nevertheless,  there  was 
a guiding  action  upon  them  to  obtain 
this  living  matter  without  interference 
with  those  laws? 

Between  the  first  and  second  hypotheses 
the  man  of  science  cannot  hesitate.  He 
cannot  believe  that  there  was  actually  a 
break  between  the  inorganic  and  the  or- 
ganic evolutions  bridged  over  by  the  di- 
rect action  of  the  finger  of  God.  He  must 
believe  that  there  has  been  no  break  what- 
ever— that  waving  palm-trees  and  tod- 
dling children  and  wave-beaten  rocks  are 
alike  the  present  natural  outcome  of  an 
absolute  sequence  of  cause  and  effect 
passing  back  to  the  blazing  star  that 
formed  the  elements  that  comprise  them. 
He  must  believe  this  because  he  be- 
lieves in  the  Law  of  Continuity  — the 
Law  of  Laws. 

But  between  the  second  and  the  third 
hypotheses,  what  shall  he  say?  Is  this 
sequence  that  led  to  the  creation  of  man 
self-guided,  or  guided  without  inter- 
ference ? 

If  it  is  self -guided,  man  ought*  himself. 
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Lola 

BY  PERCEVAL  GIBBON 


Rubies  ripped  from  altar  cloths 
Leered  a-aown  her  rich  attire; 

Her  mad  shoes  were  scarlet  moths 
In  a rose  of  fire. 

— A.  T.  Quilleb-Couch. 

FROM  the  briskness  of  the  street, 
with  its  lamps  aglitter  in  the  lin- 
gering May  evening,  O’Neill  en- 
tered to  the  sober  gloom  and  the  restless 
echoes  of  the  great  studio.  He  had  come 
to  hate  the  place  of  late.  The  high  poise 
of  its  walls,  like  the  sides  of  a well,  the 
pale  shine  of  the  north  light  in  the  roof, 
the  lumber  of  naked  marble  and  formal 
armor  and  the  rest,  peopling  its  shad- 
ows, were  like  a tainted  atmosphere  to 
him;  they  embarrassed  the  lungs  of  his 
mind.  Only  the  name  of  friendship  ex- 
acted these  visits  from  him;  Regnault, 
dying  where  he  had  worked,  was  secure 
against  desertion. 

Buscarlet  opened  the  door  to  him, 
his  eyes  wide  and  bewildered  behind 
his  spectacles. 

"How  is  he?”  asked  O’Neill,  curtly, 
entering  the  great  room. 

"HI,”  answered  the  other.  "Very  ill, 
so  that  one  cannot  tell  whether  he  sleeps 
or  wakes.  There  should  be  a nun  here 
to  nurse  him,  only — ” 

O’Neill  nodded.  The  sick  man’s  bed 
was  set  in  the  centre  of  the  . great  room, 
shielded  from  the  draughts  of  the  door 
by  a tall  screen  of  gilt  leather.  From 
behind  this  screen,  a shaded  lamp  by  the 
bedside  made  an  island  of  soft  radiance 
in  the  darkness. 

They  went  together  past  the  screen 
and  stopped  to  look  at  Regnault.  He 
was  lying  on  his  back,  with  closed  eyes, 
and  his  keen  aquiline  face  uptufned  to 
the  pallor  of  the  "light”  in  the  roof. 
The  white  hair  tumbled  on  the  pillow, 
and  the  long,  beautiful  hands  that  lay  on 
the  coverlet  were  oddly  pathetic  in  con- 
trast to  the  potency  of  the  unconscious 
face.  Even  in  sleep  it  preserved  its  cast 
of  high  assurance,  its  note  of  ideals  out- 


worn and  discounted.  It  was  the  face 
of  a man  who  had  found  a bitter  an- 
swer for  most  of  life’s  questions.  By 
the  bed  sat  Truelove,  his  servant,  ex- 
corporal of  dragoons.  He  rose  noiselessly 
as  O’Neill  approached. 

" No  change,  sir,”  he  reported.  " Talk- 
ed a bit,  an  hour  ago.  Mr.  Buscarlet 
was  then  ’ere.” 

"Any  attacks?”  asked  O’Neill. 

" One,  sir,  but  I ’ad  the  amyl  under 
’is  nose  at  the  first  gasp,  an’  ’e  came 
round  all  right.” 

"Good,”  said  O’Neill.  "You  go  and 
get  some  supper  now,  Truelove.  I’ll  at- 
tend to  everything  till  you  get  back.” 

The  corporal  bowed  and  went  forth- 
with. O’Neill  set  the  capsules  out  on  the 
table  to  be  easily  accessible,  and  joined 
Buscarlet  by  the  great  fireplace  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  whence  he  could  keep 
watch  on  the  still  profile  that  showed 
against  the  gold  of  the  sqreen.  From 
without  there  came  the  blurred  noises  of 
the  Paris  street,  mingled  and  blended  in 
a single  hum,  as  though  life  were  laying 
siege  to  that  quiet  chamber. 

Buscarlet  was  eager  to  talk.  He  was 
a speciously  amiable  little  man,  blond 
and  plump,  a creature  of  easy  emotions, 
prone  to  panic  and  tears. 

"Ah,  he  talked  indeed  1”  he  said,  as 
soon  as  O’Neill  was  seated.  "At  first  I 
thought:  ‘This  is  delirium.  He  is  re- 
turning to  the  age  of  his  innocence.’ 
But  his  eyes,  as  he  looked  at  me,  were 
wise  and  serious.  My  friend,  it  gave 
me  a shock.” 

"What  did  he  talk  about?”  asked 
O’Neill. 

Buscarlet  coughed.  " Of  his  wife,”  he 
answered.  "Fancy  it!” 

" His  wife  ? Why,  is  he  married  ?”  de- 
manded O’Neill  in  astonishment. 

Buscarlet  nodded  two  or  three  times. 
"Yes,”  he  replied;  "that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  have  happened  to  him.  One 
might  have  guessed  it,  heinf — a life  like 
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that!  Ah,  my  friend,  there  is  one  who 
has  put  out  his  hours  at  usury.  What 
memories  he  must  have!” 

O’Neill  grunted,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
bed.  “He’s  had  a beastly  life,  if  that’s 
what  you  mean,”  he  said.  “Who  was 
the  woman?” 

“ One  might  almost  have  guessed  that, 
too,”  Baid  Buscarlet.  He  rose.  “Come 
and  see,”  he  said. 

There  was  a recess  beside  the  great 
mantelpiece,  and  in  it  hung  Regnault’s 
famous  picture,  “ The  Dancer,”  all  scar- 
let frock  and  white  flesh  against  an  am- 
ber background. 

“That?”  exclaimed  O’Neill.  “Lola?” 

Buscarlet  nodded ; he  had  forced  a 
good  effect. 

“ That  is  she,”  he  answered. 

The  picture  was  familiar  to  O’Neill; 
to  him,  as  to  many  another  young  paint- 
er of  that  time,  it  was  an  upstanding 
landmark  on  the  road  of  art.  He  looked 
at  it  now,  in  the  sparse  light  from  the 
bedside  lamp,  with  a fresh  interest  in  its 
significance.  He  saw  with  new  under- 
standing the  conventionalism  of  the  pose 
— hip  thrust  out,  arm  akimbo,  shoulder 
cocked — contrasted  against  the  dark  vi- 
vacity of  the  face  and  all  the  pulsing 
opulence  of  the  flesh.  It  was  an  epic, 
an  epic  of  the  savage  triumphant  against 
civilization,  of  the  spirit  victorious 
against  the  forms  of  art. 

He  stared  at  it,  Buscarlet  smiling 
mildly  at  his  elbow ; then  he  turned  away 
and  went  back  to  his  seat.  The  face  on 
the  bed  was  unchanged. 

“ So  Regnault  married  Lola  I”  he  said, 
slowly.  “ When  ?” 

“ Ah,  who  knows  ?”  Buscarlet  shrugged 
graphically.  “ Many  years  ago,  of  course. 
It  is  twenty  years  since  she  danced.” 

“ And  what  was  he  saying  about  her  ?” 
asked  O’Neill. 

“ Nothing  to  any  purpose,”  replied 
Buscarlet.  “ I think  he  had  been  dream- 
ing of  her.  You  know  the  manner  he 
has  of  waking  up — coming  back  to  con- 
sciousness with  eyes  wide  open  and  his 
mind  alert,  with  no  interval  of  drowsi- 
ness and  reluctance?  Yes?  Well,  he 
woke  like  that  before  I knew  he  had 
ceased  to  sleep.  ‘I  should  like  to  see 
her  now/  he  said.  < Whom  ?’  I asked,  and 
he  smiled.  ‘ Lola/  he  answered,  and 
he  went  on  to  say  that  she  was  the  one 


woman  he  had  never  understood.  ‘ That 
was  her  advantage/  he  said,  smiling 
still;  ‘for  she  understood  me;  yes,  she 
knew  me  as  if  she  had  made  me.’  After 
a while,  he  smiled  again,  and  said,  ‘Yes, 
I should  like  to  see  her  now.’  ” 

O’Neill  frowned  thoughtfully.  “Well, 
she  ought  to  be  here  if  she’s  his  wife,” 
he  said.  “Is  she  in  Paris,  d’you  know? 
We  might  send  for  her.” 

“I  do  not  know,”  replied  Buscarlet. 
“Nobody  knows,  but  I have  heard  she 
retired  upon  religion.” 

Their  talk  dwindled  a little  then. 
O’Neill  found  himself  dwelling  in 
thought  upon  that  long-ago  marriage  of 
the  great  artist  with  Lola,  the  dancer. 
To  him  she  was  but  a name;  her  sun  had 
set  in  his  boyhood,  and  there  remained 
only  the  spoken  fame  of  her  wonderful 
dancing  and  a tale  here  and  there  of  the 
fervor  with  which  she  had  lived.  It 
was  an  old  chronicle  of  passion  and  un- 
discipline, of  a vehement  personality 
flaming  through  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
its  trail  marked  by  scandals  and  vio- 
lences, ending  in  the  quick  oblivion 
which  comes  to  compensate  for  such 
lives.  On  the  whole,  he  thought,  such  a 
marriage  was  what  one  would  have  look- 
ed for  in  Begnault;  as  Buscarlet  said, 
one  might  also  have  guessed.  He,  with 
his  genius  and  his  restlessness,  his  great 
fame  and  his  infamy,  the  high  achieve- 
ment of  his  art  and  the  baseness  of  his 
relaxations — he  was  just  such  another 
as  Lola. 

Friendship,  or  even  the  mere  forms  of 
friendship,  are  the  touchstone  of  a man. 
O’Neill  was  credited  in  his  worlcf  with 
the  friendship  of  Regnault.  It  had  even 
been  to  him  a matter  of  some  social 
profit ; there  were  many  who  deferred 
willingly  to  the  great  man’s  intimate. 
O’Neill  saw  no  reason  to  set  them  right, 
but  he  knew  himself  that  he  had  come 
by  a loss  in  his  close  acquaintance  with 
the  Master.  To  know  him  at  a distance, 
to  be  sure  of  just  enough  to  interpret 
his  work  by  the  clue  of  his  personal- 
ity, was  a thing  to  be  glad  of.  But  if 
one  went  further,  incurred  a part  of 
his  confidence,  and  ascertained  his  real 
flavor,  then,  as  O’Neill  once  said,  it 
was  like  visiting  one’s  kitchen:  it  killed 
one’s  appetite. 

While  he  pondered,  he  was  none  the 
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less  watchful;  he  saw  the  change  on  the 
still  face  as  soon  as  it  showed.  With  a 
quick  exclamation  he  crossed  to  the  bed. 
Regnault’s  jaw  had  set;  his  eyes  were 
wide  and  rigid.  On  the  instant  his 
forehead  shone  with  sweat.  Deftly  and 
swiftly  O’Neill  laid  his  hands  on  a cap- 
sule, crushed  it  in  his  palm,  and  held 
it  to  the  sick  man’s  face.  The  volatile 
drug  performed  its  due  miracle.  The 
face  that  had  been  a livid  shell  slackened 
again;  the  fixed  glare  sank  down;  and 
Regnault  shuddered  and  sighed.  Bus- 
carlet,  trembling  but  officious,  wiped  his 
brow,  and  babbled  commiserations. 

“Ah!”  said  Regnault,  putting  up  a 
thin  hand  to  stop  him.  “ It  takes  one  by 
the  throat,  this  affair.” 

Though  he  spoke  quietly,  his  voice  had 
yet  the  conscious  fulness,  the  deliberate 
inflection,  of  a man  accustomed  to  speak 
to  an  audience. 

“Yes,”  said  O’Neill.  “Were  you 
sleeping?” 

The  sick  man  smiled.  “A  pen  pres ” 
he  answered.  “I  was  remembering  cer- 
tain matters — dreaming,  in  effect.” 

He  shifted  his  head  on  his  pillow,  and 
his  eyes  travelled  to  and  fro  about  the 
great  room. 

“ If  this  goes  on,”  he  said,  “ I shall 
have  to  ask  a favor  of  somebody.”  His 
quick  look,  with  its  suggestion  of  mock- 
ery, rested  on  O’Neill.  “ And  that  would 
be  dreadful,”  he  concluded. 

“ If  it’s  anything  I can  do,  I’ll  do  it, 
of  course,”  said  O’Neill,  awkwardly. 

He  aided  Buscarlet  to  set  the  bed  to 
rights  and  change  the  pillow-cover,  con- 
scious that  Regnault  was  watching  him 
all  the  time  with  a smile. 

“ One  should  have  a nun  here,”  re- 
marked Buscarlet.  “ They  come  for  so 
much  a day,  and  do  everything.” 

“Yes,”  said  Regnault;  “everything. 
Who  could  stand  that?” 

He  shifted  in  his  bed  cautiously,  for 
he  knew  that  any  movement  might  pro- 
voke another  spasm. 

“ Now,  tell  me,  O’Neill,”  he  said,  in 
the  tone  of  commonplace  conversation. 
“ That  doctor — the  one  that  walked  like 
a duck — he  was  impressive,  eh?” 

O’Neill  sat  down  on  the  foot  of 
the  bed. 

“He’s  the  best  man  in  Paris,”  he  an- 
swered. “He  did  his  best  to  be  im- 


pressive. He  thought  we  weren’t  taking 
your  illness  seriously  enough.” 

“ Well,”  said  Regnault,  his  fingers 
fidgeting  on  the  coverlet,  “ I can  be  seri- 
ous when  I like.  I’m  serious  now,  foi 
de  gentilhomme.  Did  he  say  when  I 
should  die?” 

“Yes,”  replied  O’Neill.  “He  said 
you’d  break  like  the  stem  of  a pipe  at 
the  first  strain.” 

Regnault’s  eyes  were  half  closed. 
“Metaphor,  eh?”  he  suggested,  dreamily. 

“He  said,”  continued  O’Neill,  “that 
you  were  not  to  move  sharply,  not  to 
laugh  or  cry,  not  to  be  much  amused  or 
surprised — in  fact,  you  were  to  keep  ab- 
solutely quiet.  He  suggested,  too,  that 
you’d  had  your  share  of  emotions,  and 
would  be  better  without  them  now.” 

Regnault  smiled  again.  “ Wonderful,” 
he  said,  softly.  “ They  teach  them  all 
that  in  the  hospitals.  Then,  in  effect, 
I hold  this  — appointment  during  good 
conduct  ?” 

“ That’s  the  idea  ” said  O’Neill, 
gravely. 

There  was  a long  pause : Regnault 
seemed  to  be  thinking  deeply.  The  amyl 
had  brought  color  back  to  his  face;  ex- 
cept for  the  disorder  of  his  long  white 
hair  he  seemed  to  be  his  normal  self. 

“It  will  not  be  amusing,”  he  said  at 
length.  “For  you,  I mean.” 

“ Oh,  I shall  be  all  right,”  answered 
O’Neill,  but  the  same  thought  had  oc- 
curred to  him. 

“No,  it  will  not  be  amusing  to  you,” 
repeated  Regnault.  “ For  this  good  Bus- 
carlet it  is  another  thing.  I shall  keep 
him  busy.  You  like  that,  don’t  you, 
Emile?” 

Poor  Buscarlet  choked  and  gurgled. 
Regnault  laughed  softly. 

“ Take  the  lamp,  Emile,”  he  said,  “ and 
carry  it  to  the  1 Dancer.’  I want  to  see  it.” 

Buscarlet  was  eager  to  do  his  bid- 
ding. O’Neill  frowned  as  he  picked  up 
the  lamp. 

“ Careful,”  he  said  in  a low  voice  to 
Regnault. 

“ Oh,”  said  Regnault,  “ this  is  not  an 
emotion.”  He  laughed  again. 

Across  the  room  Buscarlet  lifted  the 
shade  from  the  lamp  and  held  it  up. 
Again  there  came  into  view  the  white 
and  scarlet  of  the  picture,  the  high  light 
on  the  bare  shoulder,  the  warm  tint  of 
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the  naked  arm,  the  cheap  diablerie  of  the 
posture,  the  splendid  rebellion  of  the 
face.  Regnault  turned  and  stared  at  it 
under  drawn  brows. 

“ Thank  you,  Emile,”  he  said  at  last, 
and  lay  back  on  his  pillow.  For  an  in- 
stant of  forgetfulness  his  delicate  face 
was  ingenuous  and  expressive;  he  caught 
himself  back  to  control  as  he  met 
O’Neill’s  eyes. 

“11  est  un  dge  dans  la  vie 
Ou  chaque  rSve  doit  finir, 

Un  dge  oil  Vdme  recueillie 
A besoin  de  se  souvenir  ” 

he  quoted  softly.  Buscarlet  was  fitting 
the  shade  on  the  lamp  again. 

“ I think,”  Regnault  went  on,  “that  I 
have  come  to  that,  after  all.  He  told  you, 
eh?  Buscarlet  told  you  that  she — Lola 
— is  my  wife?” 

“Yes,”  answered  O’Neill.  “Would 
you  like  me  to  send  for  her?” 

“ She  would  not  come  for  that,”  said 
Regnault.  He  was  studying  the  young 
man’s  face  with  bright  eyes.  “ Ah,”  he 
sighed;  “you  don’t  know  these  things. 
We  parted — of  course;  but  not  in  weari- 
ness, not  in  the  gray  staleness  of  fatigue 
and  boredom.  No;  but  in  a splendid 
wreck  of  wrath  and  jealousy  and  hatred. 
We  did  not  run  aground  tamely;  we  split 
in  vehemence  on  the  very  rock  of  discord. 
She  would  not  come  for  a letter.” 

“Is  she  in  Paris?”  asked  O’Neill. 

“No,  in  Spain,”  answered  Regnault. 
“ At  Ronda,  in  a great  house  on  the  edge 
of  the  hill,  a house  of  small  windows 
and  strong  doors.  She  is  religious,  Lola 
is;  she  fears  hell.  Let  me  see;  she  must 
be  near  to  fifty  now.  It  is  twenty  years 
and  more  since  I saw  her.” 

“ But  if  I wrote,”  began  O’Neill  again. 

“ She  would  not  come  for  a letter,” 
persisted  Regnault.  “What  would  you 
write?  *He  is  dying,’  you  would  say. 
‘Poof  I’  she  would  answer,  ‘he  has  been 
dead  this  twenty  years  to  me.’  ” 

“Well,  then,  what  do  you  suggest?” 

Regnault  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
up  sharply.  He  stretched  out  one  long 
slender  hand  in  a sudden  gesture  of  ur- 
gency. His  face,  upon  the  moment,  re- 
covered its  wonted  vivacity. 

“ Go  to  her,”  he  said.  “ Go  to  her, 
O’Neill.  You  are  young  and  long-leg- 
ged; you  have  the  face  of  one  to  whom 
adventures  are  due.  She  will  receive 


you.  Speak  to  her;  tell  her — tell  her  of 
this  gloomy  room  and  its  booming  echoes 
and  the  little  white  bed  in  the  middle  of 
it.  Make  your  voice  warm,  O’Neill,  and 
tell  her  of  all  of  it.  Then , perhaps, 
she  will  come.” 

There  was  no  mistaking  his  earnest- 
ness. O’Neill  stared  at  him  in  aston- 
ishment. Regnault  moistened  his  lips, 
breathing  hard. 

“Really,”  said  O’Neill,  “I  don’t  quite 
know  how  to  answer  you,  Regnault.” 

Regnault  put  the  empty  phrase  from 
him  with  a movement  of  impatience. 

“ Go  to  her,”  he  said  again,  and  his 
brows  creased  in  effort.  “Is  it  because 
she  is  religious  that  you  hesitate?  You 
think  I am  an  offence  to  her  religion? 
O’Neill,  I will  offer  it  no  offence.  I have 
myself  an  instinct  that  way  now.  It  is 
true  I have.” 

“Wait,”  said  O’Neill.  He  was  think- 
ing confusedly.  “You  know  you’re  like 
a spoiled  child,  Regnault.  You’d  die  for 
a thing  so  long  as  some  one  denied  it 
you.  Now,  what  strikes  me  is  this. 
Your  wife  ought  to  be  with  you,  as  a 
matter  of  decent  usage  and  — and  all 
that.  But  if  you  want  her  here  just  so 
that  you  can  flog  up  the  thrill  of  one 
of  your  old  beastly  adventures,  I’ll  not 
lift  a finger  to  help  you.  D’you  see?” 

Regnault  nodded.  Buscarlet,  standing 
behind  the  bed,  was  trembling  like  a 
man  in  an  ague. 

“ I’ll  go  to  Ronda,  and  do  what  I can,” 
said  O’Neill,  “so  long  as  you’re  play- 
ing fair.  But  I’ve  got  to  be  sure  of 
that,  Regnault.” 

Regnault  nodded  again.  “I  see,”  he 
answered.  “What  shall  I say  to  you? 
Will  you  not  trust  me,  O’Neill,  in  a 
question  of  taste?  Morals — I don’t  say. 
But  taste — come  now!” 

“You  mean,  you  want  to  see  your 
wife  in  ordinary  affection  and  — well, 
and  because  she  is  your  wife  ?”  de- 
manded O’Neill. 

“You  put  it  very  well,”  replied  Re- 
gnault, placidly.  “Give  me  some  paper 
and  I will  write  you  her  name  and  ad- 
dress. And,  O’Neill,  I have  an  idea!  I 
will  give  you,  for  your  own,  ‘ The  Dan- 
cer.’ It  shall  be  my  last  joke.  After 
this,  I am  earnest.” 

He  wrote  painfully  on  the  paper  which 
they  gave  him. 
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" There,”  he  said,  when  he  had  done. 
"And  now  I will  compose  myself.” 

Buscarlet  saw  O'Neill  forth  of  the 
door,  for  he  was  to  leave  for  Spain 
in  the  morning.  On  the  threshold  he 
tapped  O'Neill  on  the  arm. 

“ It  is  worth  a hundred  thousand 
francs,”  he  whispered,  with  startled  eyes. 
" And  besides,  what  a souvenir !” 

The  little  room  in  which  they  bade 
O'Neill  wait  for  the  Seflora  opened  upon 
the  patio  of  the  house,  where  a sword  of 
vivid  sunlight  sliced  across  the  shadows 
on  the  warm  brick  flooring,  and  a little 
industrious  fountain  dribbled  through  a 
veil  of  ferns.  There  was  a shrine  in  the 
room;  its  elaboration  of  gilt  and  rosy 
wax  faced  the  open  door,  and  from  a 
window  beside  it  one  could  see,  below  the 
abrupt  hill  of  Honda,  the  panorama  of 
the  sun-steeped  countryside. 

The  cool  of  the  room  was  grateful  to 
O'Neill  after  the  heat  of  the  road.  He 
set  his  hat  on  the  small  table,  and  took 
a seat,  marking  the  utter  stillness  that 
reigned  in  that  great  Moorish  house. 
Save  for  the  purr  of  the  fountain  no 
sounds  reached  him  in  all  that  nest  of 
cool  chambers.  The  thought  of  it  awoke 
in  him  new  speculation  as  to  the  woman 
he  had  come  to  see,  who  had  buried 
the  ashes  of  her  fiery  youth  in  this 
serene  retreat.  He  had  thought  about 
her  with  growing  curiosity  throughout 
the  journey  from  Paris,  endeavoring 
to  reduce  to  terms  of  his  own  under- 
standing the  spirit  that  had  flamed  and 
faded  and  guttered  out  in  such  a man- 
ner. The  shrine  at  his  elbow  recalled 
to  him  that  she  was  " religious.”  It  ex- 
plained nothing. 

He  was  staring  at  it  in  perplexity, 
when  the  doorway  darkened,  and  he  was 
conscious  that  he  was  not  alone.  He 
started  to  his  feet  and  bowed  confusedly 
to  the  woman  on  the  threshold. 

" Mr.  O'Neill  ?”  she  inquired.  Her 
pronunciation  had  the  faultless  preci- 
sion of  the  English-speaking  Spaniard. 
He  bowed  again,  and  drew  out  a chair 
for  her. 

It  seemed  that  she  hesitated  a moment 
ere  she  came  forward  and  accepted  it. 
When  she  stood  in  the  door,  with  the 
slanting  sun  at  her  back,  O'Neill  could 
see  little  of  her  save  the  trim  outline  of 


her  figure,  wrought  to  plain  severity  by 
the  relentless  black  dress  she  wore.  Now, 
when  she  was  seated,  he  regarded  her 
with  all  an  artist's  quick  curiosity.  As 
Regnault  had  said,  she  was  not  much 
less  than  fifty  years  old,  but  they  were 
years  that  had  trodden  lightly.  There 
was  nothing  of  age  in  the  strong  brows 
and  the  tempestuous  eyes  that  were  dark 
under  them;  the  mouth  was  yet  full  and 
impetuous.  Some  discipline  seemed  to 
have  laid  a constraint  on  her;  there  was 
a sombre  seriousness  in  her  regard;  but 
O’Neill  recognized  without  difficulty  the 
proud,  hardy,  unquelled  countenance 
that  stared  from  the  canvas  in  Re- 
gnault’s  studio. 

She  had  his  visiting-card  in  her  fin- 
gers. Lest  he  should  be  denied  admit- 
tance he  had  pencilled  on  it,  below  his 
name,  " with  a message  from  M.  Re- 
gnault, who  is  very  ill.” 

She  was  looking  at  him  steadily,  aware 
of  his  scrutiny. 

“I  will  hear  your  message,”  she  said. 
"Please  sit  down.” 

O'Neill  took  a chair  where  he  could 
continue  to  see  her  face. 

" Senora,”  he  said,  " I must  tell  you, 
first  of  all,  that  M.  Regnault  is  ill  be- 
yond anything  you  can  picture  to  your- 
self. He  sends  this  message,  in  truth, 
from  his  last  bed,  the  bed  he  is  to  die 
on.  And  that  may  be  at  any  moment. 
His  is  a disease  that  touches  the  heart; 
any  emotion  or  quick  movement — any- 
thing at  all,  senora,  may  cut  off  the  very 
source  of  his  life.  I ask  you  to  have 
this  in  mind  while  you  hear  me.” 

Her  dark  face  was  intent  upon  him 
while  he  spoke. 

"What  do  you  call  this  disease?”  she 
asked. 

" The  doctors  call  it  angina  pectoris,” 
he  answered.  She  nodded,  slowly.  Her 
interest  encouraged  him  to  speak  with 
more  liberty. 

" I could  tell  you  a great  deal  about 
it,”  he  went  on;  "but  it  might  be  aside 
from  the  point.  Still — ” he  pondered  a 
moment,  studying  her.  " Still,  imagine 
to  yourself  how  such  a malady  sits  upon 
a man  like  Regnault.  It  is  a fetter  upon 
the  most  sluggish;  for  him,  with  all  his 
vivacity  of  temperament,  his  ardor,  his 
quickness,  it  is  a rack  upon  which  he  is 
stretched.  You  do  not  know  the  studio 
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he  has  now,  senora?  It  is  a great  room, 
with  walls  of  black  panels  and  a wide 
window  in  the  slope  of  the  roof.  Here 
and  there  are  statues  in  marble,  suits  of 
armor  — the  wreck  and  debris  of  dead 
ages.  And  in  one  corner  hangs  a pic- 
ture which  the  world  values,  senora.  It 
is  called  * The  Dancer/  ” 

A spark,  a quick  gleam  in  her  eyes,  re- 
warded him.  Her  hands,  crossed  in  her 
lap,  trembled  a little. 

“ It  is  all  of  a dark  and  sombre  splen- 
dor,” O’Neill  continued.  “ A great, 
splendid  room,  senora,  uncanny  with 
echoes.  And  in  the  middle  of  it,  like  a 
little  white  island,  there  is  a narrow  bed 
where  he  lies  through  the  days  and 
nights,  camping  on  the  borders  of  the 
grave.  There  are  some  of  us  that  share 
the  watches  by  his  bedside,  to  be  ready 
with  the  drug  that  holds  him  to  life ; and 
I can  tell  you  that  it  is  sad  there,  in  the 
hush  and  the  shadows,  with  the  noises  of 
Paris  rising  about  one  from  without.” 

He  ceased.  She  was  frowning  as  she 
listened  to  him,  with  her  resemblance  to 
the  pictured  face  in  Paris  strangely  ac- 
centuated by  the  emotions  that  warred 
within  her.  For  a minute  neither  of 
them  spoke. 

“ I can  see  what  you  would  have  me 
see,”  she  said  at  last,  raising  her  head. 
“ It  belongs  to  that  world  in  which  I 
have  now  no  part,  senor.  No  part  at  all. 
And  it  brings  us  no  nearer  to  the  mes- 
sage with  which  you  are  charged.” 

“Your  pardon,”  said  O’Neill.  “It  is 
a part  of  my  message.  And  the  rest  is 
quickly  told.  It  is  Regnault’s  request, 
his  prayer  to  you,  that  you  will  come  to 
him,  to  your  husband.” 

“ Ah !”  The  constraint  upon  her  fea- 
tures broke  like  ice  under  a quick  sun. 
“ I guessed  it.  I — to  come  to  him!  You 
should  be  his  friend  indeed,  to  be  the 
bearer  of  such  a message  to  me.” 

Her  dark  eyes,  suddenly  splendid, 
flashed  at  him  with  strong  anger.  The 
whole  woman  was  transformed;  she  sat 
up  in  her  chair,  and  her  breast  swelled. 
O’Neill  saw  before  him  the  Lola  of  twen- 
ty years  before. 

He  held  up  one  hand  to  stay  her. 

“I  should  be  his  friend,  as  you  say,” 
he  told  her.  “But  he  knows  that  it  is 
not  so.  I came  for  two  reasons:  because 
now  is  not  the  time  to  be  discriminating 
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in  my  service  to  him,  and  also  because 
I am  glad  to  help  him  to  do  right.  I 
will  take  back  what  answer  you  please, 
senora,  for  I came  here  with  no  great 
hopes;  but  still  I am  glad  I came,  for 
the  second  reason.” 

“ Help  him  to  do  right !”  She  repeated 
the  words  in  a manner  of  perplexity. 
“What  is  it  you  mean — to  do  right?” 

O’Neill  had  a moment’s  clear  insight 
into  the  aspects  of  his  task  which  made 
him  unfit  for  it.  “ Right  ” was  a term 
that  puzzled  his  auditor. 

“ Senora,”  he  answered,  gravely,  “ his 
passions  are  burned  out.  He  is  too  sick 
a man  to  do  evil.  It  is  late,  no  doubt, 
and  very  late;  but  his  mood  is  not  to 
die  as  he  has  lived.  He  asks,  not  for 
those  who  would  come  at  a word,  but 
for  his  wife.  And  I am  glad  to  be  the 
bearer  of  that  message  even  if  I carry 
back  a curse  for  an  answer.” 

It  was  not  in  O’Neill  to  know  how 
well  and  deftly  Regnault  had  chosen  his 
messenger.  His  lean,  brown  face  and 
his  earnestness  were  having  their  effect. 

The  Senora  bent  her  keen  gaze  on 
him  again. 

“Ah,”  she  cried,  with  a sort  of  bit- 
terness, “he  regrets,  eh?  He  repents?” 
She  laughed  shortly. 

“ I do  not  think  so,”  answered  O’Neill. 

“No?”  She  considered  him  anew. 
“ Tell  me,”  — she  leaned  forward  in  a 
sudden  eagerness — “ why  does  he  ask  for 
me?  If  he  is  sober  and  composed  for 
death,  why — why  does  he  ask  for  me?” 

O’Neill  made  a gesture  of  helpless- 
ness. “ Senora,”  he  said,  “ you  should 
know;  you  have  the  key  to  him.” 

Gone  was  all  the  discipline  to  which 
her  nature  had  deferred.  Twenty  years 
of  quiet  and  atonement  were  stripped 
from  her  like  a flimsy  garment.  The 
fire  was  alight  in  all  her  vivid  face  again 
as  she  brooded  upon  his  answer. 

“Ah!”  she  cried  of  a sudden.  “Every- 
thing is  stale  for  a stale  soul.  Does  he 
count  on  that?  Senor,  you  speak  well; 
you  have  made  me  a picture  of  him.  He 
has  heard  that  I have  made  religion  the 
pillow  of  my  conscience,  eh?  He  folds 
his  hands,  eh  ? — thin,  waxen  hands,  clasp- 
ing in  piety  upon  his  counterpane,  eh? 
He  will  wear  the  air  of  a thin  saint  and 
bless  me  in  a beautiful  voice?  Am  I 
right?  Am  I right?” 
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She  forced  her  questions  into  his  face, 
leaning  forward  in  a quick  violence. 

“Goodness  knows l”  said  O’Neill.  “I 
shouldn’t  wonder.” 

She  nodded  at  him  with  tight  lips.  “ I 
know,”  she  said.  “ I know.  I have  him 
by  heart.”  She  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
stood  thinking.  Suddenly  she  laughed 
and  strode  to  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Her  gait  had  the  impatience  and  light- 
ness of  a dancer’s.  Quickly  she  wheeled 
and  faced  O’Neill,  laughing  again. 

“ Now,  by  his  salvation  and  mine,”  she 
cried,  “ I will  do  what  he  asks.  I will 
go  to  him.  He  thinks  his  heart  is  dry 
to  me.  I will  show  him  I I will  show 
him !”  She  opened  her  arms  with  a 
sweep.  “Tell  me,”  she  cried,  “am  I 
old?  Am  I the  nun  you  looked  for?” 
Her  voice  pealed  scornfully.  “ Scarlet,” 
she  said ; “ I will  go  to  him  in  scarlet,  as 
he  pictured  me  when  I posed  for  { The 
Dancer  ’ I His  pulses  shall  welcome  me ; 
his  soul  was  in  its  grave  when  I was  in 
my  cradle.” 

O’Neill  had  risen,  too.  “ Senora,”  he 
protested,  “you  must  consider — he  is  a 
dying  man!” 

He  spoke  to  her  back.  Laughing 
again,  she  had  turned  from  him  to  the 
gilt  shrine  and  plucked  a flower  from 
it.  She  was  fixing  it  in  her  hair  when 
she  faced  him. 

“ To-night,”  she  said,  “ we  travel 
north.  You  are” — she  paused,  smiling 
— “you  are  my  impresario,  and  Lola — 
Lola  makes  her  courtesy  again!” 

She  caught  her  black  skirt  in  her  hand 
and  courtesied  to  him  with  an  extrava- 
gant grace. 

That  was  a strange  journey  to  Paris 
that  O’Neill  made  with  the  Senora.  He 
had  seen  her  humor  change  swiftly  in 
response  to  his  appeal;  what  was  sur- 
prising was  that  that  new  humor  should 
maintain  its  nervous  height.  It  was 
soon  enough  apparent  that  the  Lola  of 
twenty  years  before  lived  yet,  her  flam- 
boyant energy,  her  unstable  caprice,  her 
full-blooded  force  conserved  and  undi- 
minished. It  was  like  tlio  bursting  of 
one  of  those  squalls  that  come  up  with 
a breathless  loom  of  cloud,  hang  still 
and  brooding,  and  then  flash  without 
warning  into  tempest.  She  faced  him  at 
the  station  with  an  electric  vivacity;  her 


voice  was  harsh  and  imperious  to  her 
servants  who  put  her  into  the  train  and 
disposed  of  her  luggage.  It  occurred  to 
O’Neill  that  she  travelled  well  equipped; 
there  were  boxes  and  baskets  in  full  am- 
pleness. When  at  last  .the  train  tooted 
its  little  horn  and  started,  she  flung  her- 
self down  in  the  seat  facing  him,  and 
broke  into  shrill  laughter. 

“It  is  the  second  advent  of  Lola,”  she 
cried.  “ There  should  be  a special  train 
for  me.” 

Her  dress  was  still  of  black,  but  it  had 
suffered  some  change  O’Neill  did  not 
trouble  to  define.  He  saw  that  it  no 
longer  had  the  formal  plainness  of  the 
gown  she  had  worn  earlier.  It  achieved 
an  effect.  But  the  main  change  was  in 
the  woman  herself.  It  was  impossible  to 
think  of  her  and  her  years  in  the  same 
breath.  She  had  cast  the  long  restraint 
from  her  completely;  all  her  sad  days 
of  quiet  were  obliterated.  She  was  once 
again  the  stormy,  uneasy  thing  that  had 
dominated  her  loose  world,  a vital  and 
indomitable  personality  untempered  by 
reason  or  any  conscience.  Even  when 
she  sat  still  and  seemingly  deep  in 
thought,  one  felt  and  deferred  to  the 
magnetism  and  power  that  were  ex- 
pressed in  every  feature  of  that  dark 
and  alert  face. 

O’Neill  deemed  himself  fortunate  that 
she  did  not  speak  of  Regnault  till  Paris 
lay  but  a few  hours  away.  The  whirl- 
wind of  her  mood  was  a thing  that  did 
not  touch  him,  but  it  would  have  been 
a mere  torment  to  battle  on  with  that 
one  topic.  When  she  did  speak  of  him 
it  was  with  the  suddenness  with  which 
she  approached  everything.  She  had 
been  silent  for  nearly  an  hour,  gaz- 
ing through  the  window  at  the  scur- 
rying landscape. 

“ Then,”  she  said,  as  though  resuming 
some  conversation — “ then  he  is,  in  truth, 
sick  to  death?” 

“ You  mean — Regnault  ?”  asked  O’Neill, 
caught  unawares.  “Yes,  senora.  He  is 
sick  to  death.” 

Her  steady  gaze  from  under  the  level 
brows  embarrassed  him  like  an  assault. 

“ And  he  is  frightened?”  she  demanded. 

“ I don’t  think  he  is  in  the  least  fright- 
ened,” replied  O’Neill. 

She  nodded  to  him,  with  the  shape  of 
a smile  on  her  full  lips. 
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“I  tell  you,  then,  that  he  is  fright- 
ened,” she  said.  “I  know.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  that  man  I do  not  know. 
He  is  frightened.” 

She  paused,  still  staring  at  him. 

"People  like  us  are  always  frightened 
in  the  end,”  she  went  on.  She  lifted  her 
forefinger  like  one  who  teaches  a little 
child.  " You  see,  with  us,  we  guess.  We 
guess  at  what  comes  after.  We  are  sure 
— certain  and  very  sure  — that  we,  at 
least,  deserve  to  suffer.  And  that  is  why 
I have  lived  under  my  confessor  for  ten 
lifetimes.  You  see  ?” 

O’Neill  nodded.  It  was  not  hard  to 
understand  that  the  splendid  animal  in 
the  Senora  could  never  conceive  the  idea 
of  its  utter  extinction.  Death — to  Lola 
and  her  kind — is  not  the  end,  it  is  the 
beginning  of  bondage. 

There  was  another  interval  of  silence 
while  she  twisted  her  fingers  in  her  lap. 

"Ah,”  she  said.  "I  know.  He  will 
be  beautiful  in  his  bed,  dying  like  an 
abbot.  He  is  frightened — yes!  But  he 
thinks  himself  safe  from  me.  He  imag- 
ines me  sour,  decorous,  with  a skinny 
neck.  Because  he  thinks  me  all  but  a 
nun,  he  will  be  all  but  a priest.  We 
shall  see,  Senor  O’Neill.  We  shall  see!” 

Soon  after  that  she  left  him  to  retire 
to  the  compartment  in  which  her  maid 
travelled  alone. 

"We  arrive  at  eight,  do  we  not?”  she 
asked  him.  " Then  I must  make  my  toi- 
let.” She  smiled  down  on  him  as  she  spoke, 
and  gave  him  a little  significant  nod. 

The  train  was  already  running  into 
the  station  when  she  returned.  O’Neill, 
nervous  and  apprehensive,  gave  her  a 
quick  glance.  She  was  covered  in  a long 
cloak  of  black  silk  that  hid  her  figure 
entirely;  the  hood  of  it  rose  over  her 
hair  and  made  a frame  to  her  face.  Un- 
der the  hood  he  could  distinguish  the 
soft  brightness  of  a red  rose  stuck  over 
one  ear. 

" Senora,”  he  said,  " I take  the  liberty 
to  remind  you  that  we  are  going  to  the 
bedside  of  a dying  man.” 

She  turned  on  him  with  slow  scorn. 
"Yes,”  she  replied.  "It  is,  as  you  say, 
a liberty.” 

The  long  robe  rose  and  fell  over  her 
breast  with  her  breathing;  her  eyes  trav- 
elled over  him  from  head  to  feet  and 
back  again  deliberately. 


O’Neill  took  his  temper  into  custody. 
" Still,”  he  urged,  " if  you  have  it  in 
mind  to  compass  any  surprising  effect, 
remember — it  may  be  his  death.” 

She  laughed  slowly.  " What  is  a 
death?”  she  answered.  And  then,  with 
a hissing  vehemence:  "He  sent  for  me 
and  I am  here.  Should  I wear  a veil, 
then— I,  Lola?” 

He  put  further  remonstrances  by,  with 
a feeling  of  sickness  in  the  throat. 
Again  realization  surged  upon  him  that 
he  had  no  words  with  which  to  speak  to 
people  like  this.  They  lived  on  another 
plane,  and  saw  by  other  lights.  He  was 
like  a child  wandering  on  a field  of  battle. 

He  found  a carriage,  and  got  into  it 
beside  her,  and  sat  in  silence  while  they 
drove  through  the  throng  of  the  streets. 
He  saw,  through  the  window,  the  brisk 
tides  of  the  pavement,  the  lights,  and 
the  caf6s;  they  seemed  remote  from  him, 
inaccessible.  Inside  the  carriage,  he 
could  hear  the  steady,  full  breathing  of 
the  woman  at  his  side. 

"You  will  at  least  allow  me  to  go 
first,”  he  said,  as  they  drew  up  at  last. 
He  was  prepared  to  carry  this  point  if 
he  had  to  lock  her  out  of  the  house.  But 
she  made  no  demur. 

"As  you  will,”  she  murmured. 

He  found  her  a place  to  wait,  an  al- 
cove on  the  stairs.  As  he  guided  her  to 
it,  a touch  on  the  arm  showed  him  she 
was  trembling. 

" I will  be  a very  little  while,”  he 
promised,  and  ran  up  the  stairs. 

It  was  Buscarlet  who  opened  the  door 
to  him,  with  Truelove  standing  behind 
his  shoulder. 

"Welcome,  welcome!”  babbled  Buscar- 
let. " Oh,  but  we  have  been  eager  for 
you!  Tell  me,  will  she — will  she  come?” 

" She  is  waiting  on  the  stairs,  in  the 
alcove,”  answered  O’Neill. 

Buscarlet’s  mild  eyes  opened  in  amaze. 
"You  have  brought  her  with  you?”  he 
cried. 

O’Neill  nodded. 

"Thank  God!”  ejaculated  Truelove. 

"How  is  he?”  asked  O’Neill.  "Still 
— er — living,  eh  ?” 

It  was  Truelove  that  replied.  " Still 
keeping  on,  sir,”  he  answered.  " But 
changed,  as  you  might  say.  Softened 
would  be  the  word,  sir.” 

" What  d’ye  mean  ?”  demanded  O’Neill. 
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“Well,  sir,”  said  the  ex-corporal  of 
dragoons,  with  a touch  of  hesitation,  “ it 
isn’t  for  me  to  judge,  but  I should  say 
he’s — he’s  got  religion.  Or  a taste  of 
it,  anyway.” 

O’Neill  stared  at  the  pair  of  them  in 
open  dismay. 

“Let  me  see  him,”  he  said,  shortly, 
and  they  followed  him  through  the  little 
anteroom  to  the  great  studio. 

Behind  the  screen,  the  narrow  bed  was 
white,  and  on  it  Regnault  lay  in  still- 
ness, looking  up. 

He  started  slightly  as  O’Neill  appear- 
ed at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and  the  faint 
flush  rose  in  his  face.  “ Hush  1”  he  said, 
with  a forefinger  uplifted,  and  poised  for 
a few  seconds  on  the  brink  of  a spasm. 

“Ah!”  he  said,  when  he  was  safe. 
“ That  was  a near  thing,  O’Neill.  I am 
glad  to  see  you  back,  my  friend.” 

He  was  tranquil;  even  that  undertone 
of  mockery  so  familiar  in  his  voice  was 
gone.  A rosary  sprawled  on  his  breast; 
O’Neill  recognized  it  for  a splendid  piece 
of  Renaissance  work  that  had  lain  about 
the  room  for  months. 

“I  have  found  my  happiness  in  medi- 
tation,” Regnault  was  saying,  in  a still, 
silken  voice.  “But  tell  me,  O’Neill — 
will  she  come?” 

“Yes,”  said  O’Neill,  wearily,  “she 
will  come.” 

Regnault  made  a gentle  gesture  of 
thanks  and  closed  his  eyes.  His  long 
fingers  slid  on  the  ivory  beads  and  his 
lips  moved.  O’Neill  gazed  down  on  him 
with  a weakness  of  bewilderment : his 
landmarks  were  shifting. 

He  was  standing  thus,  looking  in  mere 
absence  of  mind,  when  a footfall  beyond 
the  screen  reached  his  ear. 

“O  Lord!”  he  cried. 

It  was  she.  As  his  eyes  fell  upon  her 
she  was  letting  fall  her  long  cloak.  It 
lay  on  the  floor  about  her  feet,  and 
she  towered  over  it,  in  superb  scarlet. 
Against  her  background  of  shadow  her 
neck  and  arms  and  the  abundance  of  her 
breast  shone  like  silver.  Ere  he  could 
go  to  her  she  waved  him  away  with  a 
sweep  of  a naked  arm.  A hand  was  on 
her  hip,  and  she  moved  towards  the 
bed  with  the  sliding  gait  of  the  Span- 
ish dancer. 

It  was  an  affair  of  an  instant.  Bus- 
carlet  and  Truelove  hastened  upon  his 


exclamation,  and  Buscarlet,  stumbling, 
brushed  against  the  screen.  He  caught 
at  it  to  save  it  from  falling,  and  the  bed 
was  bare  to  the  room.  Regnault  and  his 
wife  looked  into  each  other’s  face.  She, 
undisturbed  by  the  suddenness  of  it  all, 
held  yet  her  posture  of  the  stage,  glow- 
ing in  her  silk  with  something  dangerous 
and  ominous  about  her,  something  bla- 
tant and  yet  potent,  like  a knife  in  a 
stocking.  It  was  as  though  she  wrought 
in  violence  for  the  admiration  of  the 
man  on  the  bed.  He,  on  his  elbow, 
turned  to  her  a thin  face  with  lips  part- 
ed and  trembling;  for  an  intolerable  in- 
stant they  bung,  mute  and  motionless. 
Then,  slowly,  she  turned  with  one  foot 
sliding,  and  the  light  of  the  lamp  was 
full  on  her  face. 

It  seemed  to  break  the  tense  spell; 
Regnault’s  face  was  writhing;  of  a sud- 
den he  burst  into  shrill,  hideous  laugh- 
ter, and  his  right  hand  flung  out  and 
pointed  at  her.  None  moved;  none 
could.  His  laugh  rang  and  broke,  and 
rang  again,  outrageous  and  uncontrol- 
lable, merry  and  hearty  and  hateful. 
The  woman,  at  the  first  peal  of  it,  start- 
ed and  stood  as  though  stricken  to  stone; 
they  could  see  her  shrivel  under  the  blast 
of  it,  shrivel  and  shrink  and  age. 

Then,  as  though  it  had  been  overdue 
and  long  awaited,  the  laugh  checked  and 
choked.  It  freed  them  from  the  thrall 
that  held  them.  Regnault’s  head  fell 
back. 

“The  amyl!”  cried  O’Neill,  and  they 
were  all  about  him.  “ The  amyl — where 
is  it?” 

Regnault’s  face  was  a mask  of  para- 
lyzed pain;  but  the  silver  patch-box  that 
held  the  capsules  was  not  on  the  table. 
It  took  a minute  to  find  it  on  the  floor. 
O’Neill  smashed  a couple,  and  thrust  his 
hand  into  the  waxen  face.  And  waited. 
Buscarlet  was  breathing  like  a man  in 
a nightmare.  Truelove  stood  to  atten- 
tion. But  Regnault  did  not  return  to 
the  shape  of  life. 

O’Neill  let  his  hand  drop,  and  turned 
to  Truelove.  “He’s  got  it,”  he  said: 
“but  fetch  a doctor.” 

His  eyes  fell  on  the  dancer  in  her 
shimmering  scarlet,  where  she  knelt  at 
the  bedside,  with  her  head  bowed  to  the 
counterpane  and  her  hands  clasped  over  it. 

He  sighed.  He  did  not  understand. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ON  board  the  Picardie,  steaming  to 
New  York,  Mrs.  Eveleth  and 
Diane  were  beginning  to  realize 
the  gravity  of  the  step  they  had  taken. 
As  long  as  they  remained  in  Paris,  bat- 
tling with  the  sordid  details  of  financial 
downfall,  America  had  seemed  the  land 
of  hope  and  reconstruction,  where  the 
ruined  would  find  to  their  hands  the 
means  with  which  to  begin  again.  The 
illusion  had  sustained  them  all  through 
the  first  months  of  living  on  little,  and 
stood  by  them  till  the  very  hour  of  de- 
parture. It  faded  just  when  they  had 
most  need  of  it — when  the  last  cliffs  of 
France  went  suddenly  out  of  sight  in  a 
thick  fog-bank  of  nothingness;  and  the 
cold  empty  void,  through  which  the 
steamer  crept  cautiously,  roaring  from 
minute  to  minute  like  a leviathan  in 
pain,  seemed  all  that  the  universe  hence- 
forth had  to  offer  them.  They  would 
have  been  astonished  to  know  that,  beyond 
the  fog.  Fate  was  getting  the  New  World 
ready  for  their  reception,  by  creating 
among  the  rich  those  misfortunes  out 
of  which  not  infrequently  proceed  the 
blessings  of  the  poor. 

When  that  excellent  aged  lady.  Miss 
Regina  Van  Tromp,  sister  to  the  well 
known  Paris  banker,  was  felled  by  a stroke 
of  apoplexy,  the  personal  calamity  might, 
by  a mind  taking  all  things  into  account, 
have  been  considered  balanced  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  affording  employ- 
ment to  some  refined  woman  of  reduced 
means,  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  in- 
valid. It  had  the  further  advantage  that, 
coming  suddenly  as  it  did,  it  absorbed  the 
attention  of  Miss  Lucilla  Van  Tromp,  the 
sick  lady’s  companion  and  niece,  who  be- 
came unable  henceforth  to  give  to  the 
household  of  her  cousin,  Derek  Pruyn, 
that  general  supervision  which  a kindly 
old  maid  can  exercise  in  the  home  of  a 
young  and  prosperous  widower.  Were 
Destiny  on  the  lookout  for  still  another 


opening,  she  could  have  found  it  in  the 
fact  that  Miss  Dorothea  Pruyn,  whose 
father’s  discipline  came  by  fits  and  starts, 
while  his  indulgence  Was  continuous,  had 
reached  a point  in  motherless  maidenhood 
where,  according  to  Miss  Lucilla,  “ some- 
thing ought  to  be  done.”  There  was  thus 
unrest,  and  a straining  after  new  con- 
ditions, in  that  very  family  towards 
which  Mrs.  Eveleth’s  imagination  turned 
from  this  dreary,  leaden  sea  as  to  a pos- 
sible haven. 

Since  the  wonderful  morning  when  the 
banker  had  brought  her  the  news  of  her 
little  inheritance  her  thoughts  had  dwelt 
much  on  Van  Tromps  and  Pruyns,  as 
representatives  of  that  old  New  York 
clan  with  which  she  deigned  to  claim  al- 
liance; and  she  found  no  small  comfort 
in  going  over,  again  and  again,  the  details 
of  the  interview  which  had  brought  her 
once  more  into  contact  with  her  kin. 
James  Van  Tromp,  she  informed  Diane, 
as  they  lay  covered  with  rugs  in  their 
steamer  chairs,  had  been  gruff  in  manner, 
but  kind  in  heart,  like  all  the  Van  Tromps 
she  had  ever  heard  of.  He  had  not 
scrupled  to  dwell  upon  her  past  extrav- 
agance, but  he  had  tempered  his  remarks 
by  commending  her  resolution  to  return 
to  her  old  home  and  friends.  In  the 
matter  of  friends,  he  assured  her,  she 
would  find  herself  with  very  few.  She 
would  be  forgotten  by  some  and  ignored 
by  others;  while  those  who  still  took  an 
interest  in  her  would  resent  the  fact  that 
in  the  days  of  her  prosperity  she  had 
neglected  them.  In  any  case  she  must 
have  the  meekness  of  the  suppliant.  As 
her  means  at  most  would  be  small,  she 
must  be  grateful  if  any  of  her  relatives 
would  take  her  without  wages,  as  a sort 
of  superior  lady’s  maid,  and  save  her  the 
expense  of  board  and  lodging, 

“And  so  you  see,  dear,”  she  finished, 
humbly,  “ it’s  going  to  be  all  right. 
George  thought  of  me ; and  far  more  than 
any  money,  I value  that.  James  Van 
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Tromp  said  that  this  sum  had  been  placed 
in  his  hands  some  time  ago  to  be  spe- 
cially used  for  me,  and  I couldn’t  help 
understanding  what  that  meant.  When 
my  boy  saw  the  disaster  coming  he  did 
his  best  to  protect  me;  and  it  will  be  my 
part  now  to  show  that  he  did  enough.” 

If  Diane  listened  to  these  familiar  re- 
marks, it  was  only  to  take  a dull  satis- 
faction in  the  working  of  her  scheme; 
but  Mrs.  Eveleth’s  next  words  startled 
her  into  sudden  attention. 

“ Haven’t  I heard  you  say  that  you 
knew  James  Van  Tromp’s  nephew,  De- 
rek Pruyn?” 

“ I did  know  him,”  Diane  answered, 
with  a trace  of  hesitation. 

“ You  knew  him  well  ?” 

“ Not  exactly;  it  was  different  from — 
well.” 

“ Different  ? How  ? Did  you  meet 
him  often?” 

“ Never  often;  but  when  we  did 
meet — ” 

The  possibilities  implied  in  Diane’s 
pause  induced  Mrs.  Eveleth  to  turn  in 
her  chair  and  look  at  her. 

“ You’ve  never  told  me  about  that.” 

“ There  wasn’t  much  to  tell.  Don’t 
you  know  what  it  is  to  have  met,  just  a 
few  times  in  your  life,  some  one  who 
lea*  ’ behind  a memory  out  of  propor- 
tion^to  the  degree  of  the  acquaintance? 
It  was  sbxi^thing  like  t^iat  with  this 
Mr.  Pruyn.” 

“ Where  was  it  ? In  Paris  ?” 

“ j.  met  him  first  in  Ireland.  He  was 
staying  With*  so&ie  friends  of  ours  the 
last  year  mamma  and  I lived  at  Kil- 
rowan.  What  I remember  about  him  was 
that  he  seemed  so  young  to  be  a widower 
— scarcely  more  than  a boy.” 

“ Is  that  all?” 

“ It’s  very  nearly  all ; but  there  is 
something  more.  He  said  one  day  when 
we  were  talking  intimately — we  always 
seemed  to  talk  intimately  when  we  were 
together — that  if  ever  I was  in  trouble, 
I was  to  remember  him.” 

“ How  extraordinary !” 

“Yes,  it  was.  I reminded  him  of  it 
when  we  met  again.  That  was  the  year 
I was  going  out  with  Marie  de  Noailles, 
just  before  George  and  I were  married.” 

“ And  what  did  he  say  then  ?” 

“ That  he  repeated  the  request.” 

“ Extraordinary !”  Mrs.  Eveleth  com- 


mented again.  “Are  you  going  to  do 
anything  about  it?” 

“ I’ve  thought  of  it,”  Diane  admitted, 
“ but  I don’t  believe  I can.” 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  a pity  to  neglect  so 
good  an  opportunity?” 

“It  might  rather  be  a pity  to  avail 
oneself  of  it.  There  are  things  in  life 
too  pleasant  to  put  to  the  test.” 

“ He  might  like  you  to  do  it.  After 
ail,  he’s  a connection.” 

Not  caring  to  continue  the  subject, 
Diane  murmured  something  about  feel- 
ing cold,  and  rose  for  a little  exercise. 
Having  advanced  as  far  forward  as  she 
could  go,  she  turned  her  back  upon  her 
fellow  passengers,  stretched  in  mute  mis- 
ery in  their  chairs  or  huddled  in  cheerful 
groups  behind  sheltering  projections,  and 
stood  watching  the  dip  and  rise  of  the 
steamer’s  bow  as  it  drove  onwards  into 
the  mist.  Whither  was  she  going,  and 
to  what?  With  a desperate  sense  of  her 
ignorance  and  impotence,  she  strained  her 
eyes  into  the  white,  dimly  translucent 
bank,  from  which  stray  drops  repeatedly 
lashed  her  in  the  face,  as  though  its 
vaporous  wall  alone  stood  between  her  and 
the  knowledge  of  her  future. 

If  she  could  have  seen  beyond  the  fog 
and  carried  her  vision  over  the  interveqj 
ing  leagues  of  ocean,  so  as  to  look  into  i* 
large,  old-fashioned  New  York  house  in 
Gramercy  Park,  she  would  have  found 
Derek  Pruyn  and  Lucilla  Van  Tromp 
discussing  one  of  the  cardinal  points  on 
which  that  future  was  to  turn. 

That  it  was  not  an  amusing  conversa- 
tion would  have  been  clear  from  "’the 
agitation  of  Derek’s  manner  as  he  strode 
up  and  down  the  room,  as  well  as  from 
the  rigidity  with  which  his  cousin,  usual- 
ly a limp  person,  held  herself  erect,  in 
the  attitude  of  a woman  wl  no 

intention  of  retiring  from  the  stand  she 
has  taken. 

“ You  force  me  to  speak  more  plainly 
than  I like,  Derek,”  she  was  saying,  “ be- 
cause you  make  yourself  so  obtuse.  You 
seem  to  forget  that  years  have  a way  of 
passing,  and  that  Dorothea  is  no  longer 
a very  little  girl.” 

“ She’s  barely  seventeen — no  more  than 
a child.” 

“But  a motherless  child,  and  one  who 
has  been  allowed  a great  deal  of  liberty.” 
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“ Is  there  any  reason  why  a gir 1 should- 
n't be  a free  creature  ?” 

“ Only  the  reason  why  a boy  shouldn’t 
be  one.” 

“ That’s  different.  A boy  would  be  get- 
ting into  mischief.” 

“ Even  a girl  isn’t  proof  against  that 
possibility.  It  mayn’t  be  a boy’s  kind  of 
mischief,  but  it’s  a kind  of  her  own.” 

Unwilling  to  credit  this  statement,  and 
yet  unable  to  contradict  it,  Pruyn  con- 
tinued his  march  for  a minute  or  two  in 
silence,  while  Miss  Lucilla  waited  nervous- 
ly for  him  to  speak  again.  It  was  one  of 
the  few  points  in  the  round  of  daily  exist- 
ence on  which  she  was  prepared  to  give 
him  battle.  It  was  part  of  the  ridiculous 
irony  of  life  that  Derek,  with  the  domestic 
incompetency  natural  to  a banker  and  a 
club-man,  should  have  a daughter  to  train, 
while  she  whose  instinct  was  so  passion- 
ately maternal  must  be  doomed  to 
spinsterhood.  She  had  never  made  any 
secret  of  the  fact  that  to  watch  Derek 
bringing  up  Dorothea  made  her  as  fidgety 
as  if  she  had  seen  him  trimming  hats, 
though  she  recognized  the  futility  of 
trying  to  snatch  the  task  from  his  hands 
in  order  to  do  it  properly.  The  utmost 
she  had  been  able  to  accomplish  was  to 
be  allowed  to  plod  daily  from  Gramercy 
Park  to  Fifth  Avenue,  in  the  hope  of 
keeping  bad  from  becoming  worse;  and 
even  this  insufficient  oversight  must  be 
discontinued  now,  since  Aunt  Regina 
would  monopolize  her  care.  If  she  took 
the  matter  to  heart,  it  was  no  more,  she 
thought,  than  she  had  a right  to  do,  seeing 
that  Derek  was  almost  like  a younger 
brother,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Uncle 
James  in  Paris,  and  Aunt  Regina  in  New 
York,  her  nearest  relative  in  the  world. 

As  she  glanced  up  at  him  from  time  to 
time  she  reflected,  with  some  pride,  that 
no  one  could  have  taken  him  for  any- 
thing but  what  he  was — a rising  young 
New  York  banker  of  some  hereditary 
line.  As  in  certain  English  portraits 
there  is  an  inborn  aptitude  for  states- 
manship, so  in  Derek  Pruyn  there  was 
that  air,  almost  inseparable  from  the 
Van  Tromp  kinship,  of  one  accustomed 
to  possess  money,  to  make  money,  to  spend 
money,  and  to  support  moneyed  respon- 
sibilities. The  face,  slightly  stem  by 
nature,  slightly  grave  by  habit,  and  tanned 
by  outdoor  exercise,  was  that  of  a man 


who  wields  hie  special  kind  of  power  with 
a due  sense  of  its  importance,  and  yet 
wields  it  easily.  Nature  having  endowed 
the  Van  Tromps  with  every  excellence  but 
that  of  good  looks,  it  was  Miss  Lucilla’s 
tendency  to  depreciate  beauty;  but  she 
was  too  much  a woman  not  to  be  sen- 
sible of  the  charms  of  six  feet  two,  with 
proportionate  width  of  shoulder,  and  a 
way  of  standing  straight  and  looking 
straight,  incompatible  with  anything  but 
“ acting  straight,”  that  was  full  of  a fine 
dominance.  That  he  should  be  carefully 
dressed  was  but  a detail  in  the  exactitude 
which  was  the  main  element  in  his  char- 
acter; while  his  daily  custom  of  wearing 
in  his  buttonhole  a dark-red  carnation, 
a token  of  some  never-explained  memory 
of  his  dead  wife,  indicated  a capacity 
for  sober  romance  which  she  did  not 
find  displeasing. 

“Then  what  would  you  do  about  it?” 
he  asked  at  last,  pausing  abruptly  in  his 
walk  and  confronting  her. 

“ There  isn’t  much  choice,  Derek.  Hu- 
man society  is  so  constituted  as  to  leave 
us  very  little  opportunity  for  striking 
into  original  paths.  Aunt  Regina  has 
told  you  many  a time  what  was  possible, 
and  you  didn’t  like  it;  but  I’ll  repeat  it 
if  you  wish.  You  could  send  her  to  a 
good  boarding-school — ” 

“ Never  1” 

“ Or  you  could  have  a lady  to  chaperon 
her  properly.” 

“Rubbish!” 

“ Well,  there  you  are,  Derek.  You  re- 
fuse the  only  means  that  could  help  you 
in  your  situation ; and  so  you  leave 
Dorothea  a prey  to  a woman  like  Mrs. 
Wappinger.  You’ll  excuse  me  for  men- 
tioning it;  but — ” 

“ I’d  excuse  you  for  mentioning  any- 
thing; but  even  Mrs.  Wappinger  ought 
to  have  justice.  You  know  as  well  as  I do 
that  Uncle  James  wanted  to  marry  her; 
and  that  it  was  only  her  own  common 
sense  that  saved  us  from  having  her  as 
an  aunt.  You  may  not  admire  her  type, 
but  you  can’t  deny  that  it’s  one  which 
has  a legitimate  place  in  American  civ- 
ilization. Ours  isn’t  a society  that  can 
afford  to  exclude  the  self-made  man,  or 
his  widow.” 

“ That  may  be  quite  true,  Derek ; only 
in  that  case  you  have  also  to  reckon 
with — his  son.” 
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Derek  bounded  away  once  more,  mak- 
ing manifest  efforts  to  control  himself 
before  he  spoke  again. 

“You  know  this  subject  is  most  dis- 
tasteful to  me,  Lucilla,”  he  said,  severely. 

“ I know  it  is ; and  it’s  equally  so  to 
me.  But  I see  what’s  going  on,  and  you 
don’t  — there’s  the  difference.  What 
should  a young  man  like  you  know  about 
bringing  up  a schoolgirl?  To  see  you 
entrusted  with  her  at  all  makes  me  very 
nearly  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  ends  of 
Providence.  She’s  a good  little  girl  by 
nature,  but  your  indulgence  would  spoil 
an  angel.” 

“I  don’t  indulge  her.  I’ve  forbidden 
her  to  do  lots  of  things.” 

“ Exactly ; you  come  down  on  the  poor 
thing  when  she’s  not  doing  any  harm, 
and  you  put  no  restrictions  on  the  things 
in  which  she’s  wilful.  If  there’s  a girl 
on  earth  who  is  being  brought  up  back- 
wards, it’s  Dorothea  Pruyn.” 

“ She’s  my  child.  I presume  I’ve  got 
a right  to  do  what  I like  with  her.” 

“ You’ll  find  that  you’ve  done  what 
you  don’t  like  with  her,  when  you’ve 
allowed  her  to  get  into  a ridiculous, 
unmaidenly  flirtation  with  the  young 
man  Wappinger.” 

“I  shouldn’t  let  that  distress  me  if  I 
were  you.  As  far  as  Dorothea  is  con- 
cerned, your  young  man  Wappinger  does- 
n’t exist.” 

“ That’s  as  it  may  be,”  Miss  Lucilla 
sniffed,  now  on  the  brink  of  tears. 

“ That’s  as  it  is,”  he  insisted,  picking 
up  his  hat.  “ It’s  to  be  regretted,”  he  add- 
ed, with  dignity,  as  he  took  his  leave, 
“that  on  this  subject  you  and  I cannot 
see  alike;  but  I think  you  may  trust 
me  not  to  endanger  the  happiness  of 
my  child.” 

Even  if  Diane  could  have  transcended 
space  to  assist  at  this  brief  interview,  she 
would  probably  have  missed  its  bearing 
on  herself;  but  had  she  transported  her 
spirit  at  the  same  instant  to  still  another 
scene,  the  effect  toould  have  been  more 
enlightening.  While  she  still  stood 
watching  the  rise  and  dip  of  the  steam- 
er’s bow,  Mrs.  Wappinger,  in  a larger  and 
more  elaborate  mansion  than  the  old- 
fashioned  house  in  Gramercy  Park,  was 
reading  to  her  son  such  portions  of  a 
letter  from  James  Van  Tromp  as  she 


considered  it  discreet  • for  him  to  hear. 
A stout,  florid  lady,  in  jovial  middle  age, 
her  appearance  as  an  agent  in  her  affairs 
would  certainly  have  surprised  Diane, 
had  the  vision  been  vouchsafed  to  her. 

Passing  over  those  sentences  in  which 
the  old  man  admitted  the  wisdom  of  her 
decision  in  rejecting  his  proposals,  on  the 
ground  that  he  saw  now  that  the  married 
state  would  not  have  suited  him,  Mrs. 
Wappinger  came  to  what  was  of  com- 
mon interest. 

. . You  will  remember,  my  good 
friend,’  ” she  read,  with  a strong  Western 
accent,  “ i that  both  at  the  time  of,  and 
since,  your  husband’s  death  I have  been 
helpful  to  you  in  your  business  affairs, 
and  laid  you  under  some  obligation  to 
me.  I have,  therefore,  no  scruple  in  ask- 
ing you  to  fulfil  a few  wishes  of  mine, 
in  token  of  such  gratitude  as  I conceive 
you  to  feel.  There  will  arrive  in  your 
city  by  the  steamer  Picardie,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  this  month,  two 
foolish  women,  answering  to  the  name  of 
Eveleth — mother-in-law  and  daughter-in- 
law — both  widows — and  presenting  the 
sorry  spectacle  of  Naomi  and  Ruth,  re- 
turning to  the  Land  of  Promise,  after  a 
ruinous  sojourn  in  a foreign  country — 
with  whose  history  you  are  familiar  from 
your  reading  of  the  Scriptures.’  ” 

“Is  there  a Bible  in  the  house,  moth- 
er?” Carli  Wappinger  asked,  swinging 
himself  on  the  piano-stool. 

“I  think  there  must  be — somewhere. 
There  used  to  be  one.  But,  hush!  Let 
me  go  on.  i They  will  descend,”’  she 
continued  to  read,  “ 1 at  a modest  French 
hostelry  in  University  Place,  to  which  I 
have  commended  them,  as  being  within 
their  means.  I desire,  first,  that  you 
will  make  their  acquaintance  at  your 
earliest  possible  convenience.  I desire, 
next,  that  you  will  invite  them  to  your 
house  on  some  occasion,  presumably  in 
the  afternoon,  when  you  can  also  ask  my 
nephew,  Derek  Pruyn,  and  Lucilla  Van 
Tromp,  my  niece,  to  meet  them.  I de- 
sire, furthermore,  that  though  you  may 
use  my  name  to  the  Mesdames  Eveleth, 
as  a passport  to  their  presence,  you  will 
in  no  wise  speak  of  me  to  my  relatives 
in  question,  or  give  them  to  understand 
that  I have  inspired  the  invitation  you 
will  accord  them.  . . .’” 

Mrs.  Wappinger  threw  down  the  letter 
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with  the  emphasis  of  gesture  which  was 
one  of  her  characteristics. 

" There 1”  she  exclaimed,  in  a loud, 
hearty  voice,  not  without  a note  of 
triumph;  " that’s  what  I call  a chance.” 

" Chance  for  what,  mother  ?” 

" Chance  for  a good  many  things — and 
first  of  all  for  bearding  Lucilla  Van 
Tromp  right  in  her  own  den.” 

" I don't  see — ” 

" No;  but  I do.  We're  on  to  a big  thing. 
I've  got  to  go  right  there;  and  she's  got 
to  come  right  here.  She's  held  off,  and 
she's  kept  me  off;  but  now  the  ice  '11  be 
broken  with  a,  regular  thaw.” 

" Still,  I don't  see.  It's  one  thing  to 
invite  her,  to  oblige  old  man  Van  Tromp; 
but  it's  another  thing  to  get  her  to  come.” 

" She'll  come  fast  enough — this  time; 
she'll  come  as  if  she  was  shot  here  by  a 
secret  spring.  There  is  a secret  spring, 
you  may  take  my  word  for  it.  I don't 
know  what  it  is,  and  I don't  care;  it's 
enough  for  me  to  know  that  it's  in  good 
working  order — which  it  is,  if  James  Van 
Tromp  has  got  his  hand  on  it.  James 
Van  Tromp  may  look  like  a fool  and  talk 
like  a fool,  but  he  isn't  a fool — No,  sir!” 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  a woman 
never  thinks  otherwise  than  gently  of  the 
man  who  has  wanted  to  marry  her;  and 
if  this  be  the  rule,  Mrs.  Wappinger  was 
no  exception  to  it.  As  she  sat  on  the 
sofa  in  her  son's  room,  the  mere  mention 
of  the  old  man’s  name,  attended  by  the 
kindly  opinion  she  had  just  expressed, 
sent  her  off  into  sudden  reverie.  While 
it  was  quite  true  that,  in  her  own  phrase, 
she  "would  no  more  have  married  him 
than  she  would  have  married  a mole,”  it 
was  none  the  less  flattering  to  have  been 
desired.  The  onlooker,  like  Lucilla  Van 
Tromp  or  Derek  Pruyn,  might  wonder 
what  were  those  hidden  forces  of  affinity 
which  led  a man  to  single  Mrs.  Wap- 
pinger out  of  all  the  women  in  the 
world;  but  to  Mrs.  Wappinger  herself 
the  circumstance  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  pleasing. 

Seeing  her  pensive,  Carli  swung  him- 
self back  to  the  keyboard  again,  pound- 
ing out  a few  bars  of  the  dance  music 
in  Strauss's  Salome,  of  which  the  score 
lay  open  before  him.  He  was  a good- 
looking  young  man  of  twenty-two,  of 
whom  any  mother,  not  too  exacting, 
might  be  proud.  Very  blond — with  well- 
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chiselled  features  and  waving  hair — not 
so  tall  as  to  make  his  excessive  slimness 
seem  disproportionate — there  was  some- 
thing in  the  perfection  with  which  he 
was  " turned  out  ” that  gave  him  the  air 
of  a "creation.”  Mrs.  Wappinger's  joy 
in  him  was  the  more  satisfying  because 
of  the  fact  that,  relative  to  herself,  he 
was  in  the  line  of  progress.  He  was  the 
blossom  of  culture,  travel,  and  sport, 
borne  by  her  own  strenuous  generation 
of  successful  material  effort.  To  the 
things  to  which  he  had  attained  she  felt 
that  in  a certain  sense  she  had  attained 
herself,  on  the  principle  of  facit  per 
alium,  facit  per  se . In  the  social  position 
she  had  reached  it  was  a pleasure  to  know 
that  Harvard,  Europe,  and  money  had 
given  Carli  a refinement  that  made  up 
in  some  measure  for  her  own  deficiencies. 

“ Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?”  he  asked,  breaking  off  in  the  midst 
of  the  cruel  ecstasy  of  the  daughter  of 
Herodias,  and  swinging  himself  back,  so 
as  to  confront  her. 

" I'm  going  to  give  a little  tea,”  Mrs. 
Wappinger  answered,  with  decision;  "a 
lay  antime,  as  the  French  say.  I shall 
have  these  two  Eveleths — or  whatever 
their  name  is, — Lucilla  Van  Tromp,  and 
Derek  and  Dorothea  Pruyn.” 

" You  may  accomplish  the  first  and  the 
last.  You'll  find  it  difficult  to  fill  in  the 
middle.  To  say  nothing  of  the  old  girl, 
Derek  Pruyn  is  too  busy  for  teas — intime, 
or  otherwise.” 

" I'm  going  to  have  him,”  she  stated, 
with  energy.  "You  go  round  and  tell 
Dorothea  she's  got  to  bring  him — she's 
just  got  to,  that's  all.  He'll  come — I 
know  he  will.  There  are  forces  at  work 
here  that  you  and  I don't  see,  and  if 
something  doesn't  happen,  my  name  isn't 
Clara  Wappinger.” 

With  this  mysterious  saying  she  rose, 
to  leave  Carli  to  his  music. 

"How  very  occult!”  he  laughed. 

"Nobody  knows  James  Van  Tromp 
better  than  I do,”  she  declared,  with 
pride,  turning  on  the  threshold,  " and  he 
doesn't  write  that  way  unless  he  has  a 
plan  in  mind.  You  tell  Dorothea  what 
I say.  Let  me  see!  To-day  is  Tuesday; 
the  Picardie  will  get  in  on  Saturday; 
you'll  see  Dorothea  on  Sunday;  and  we'll 
have  the  tea  on  Thursday  next.” 

With  her  habitual  air  of  triumphant 
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decision  Mrs.  Wappinger  departed,  and 
the  incident  closed. 

CHAPTER  Y 

IT  must  be  admitted  that  Diane  Eveleth 
found  her  entry  into  the  Land  of 
Promise  rather  disappointing.  To  out- 
ward things  she  paid  comparatively  little 
heed.  The  general  aspect  of  New  York 
was  what  she  had  seen  in  pictures  and 
expected.  That  habits  and  customs  should 
be  strange  to  her  she  took  as  a matter 
of  course;  and  she  was  too  eager  for  a 
welcome  to  be  critical.  As  a French- 
woman, she  was  neither  curious  nor 
analytical  regarding  that  which  lay  out- 
side her  immediate  sphere  of  interest, 
and  she  instituted  no  comparisons  be- 
tween Broadway  and  the  boulevards,  or 
any  of  the  tall  buildings  and  Notre  Dame. 
It  may  be  confessed  that  her  thoughts 
went  scarcely  beyond  the  human  element, 
with  its  possible  bearing  on  her  fortunes. 

In  this  respect  she  made  the  discovery 
that  Mrs.  Eveleth  was  not  to  be  taken 
as  an  authority.  She  had  given  Diane 
to  understand  that  the  return  of  Naomi 
de  Ruyter  to  New  York  would  be  a mat- 
ter of  civic  interest,  “ especially  among 
the  old  families,”  and  that  they  would 
scarcely  have  landed  before  finding  them- 
selves amid  people  whom  she  knew.  But 
forty  years  had  made  a difference,  and 
Mrs.  Eveleth  recognized  no  familiar  faces 
in  the  crowd  congregated  on  the  dock. 
When  it  became  further  evident  that  not 
only  was  Naomi  de  Ruyter  forgotten  in 
the  city  of  her  birth,  but  that  the  very 
landmarks  she  remembered  had  been 
swept  away,  there  was  a moment  of  dis- 
illusion, not  free  from  tears. 

To  Diane  the  discovery  meant  only 
that,  more  than  she  had  supposed,  she 
would  have  to  depend  upon  herself.  This, 
to  her,  was  the  appalling  fact  that 
dwarfed  all  other  considerations.  To  be 
alone,  while  the  crowds  surged  hurriedly 
by  her,  was  one  thing;  to  be  obliged  to 
press  in  among  them  and  make  room  for 
herself  was  another.  As  she  walked  aim- 
lessly about  the  streets  during  the  few 
days  following  her  arrival  she  had  the 
forlorn  conviction  that  in  these  serried 
ranks  there  could  be  no  place  for  one 
so  insignificant  as  she.  The  knowledge 
that  she  must  make  such  a place,  or  go 


without  food  and  shelter,  only  served  to 
paralyze  her  energies  and  reduce  her  to 
a state  of  nerveless  inefficiency. 

She  had  gone  forth  one  day  with  the 
letters  of  introduction  she  hoped  would 
help  her,  only  to  find  that  none  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed  had 
returned  to  town  for  the  winter.  Tired 
and  discouraged,  she  was  endeavoring  on 
her  return  to  cheer  Mrs.  Eveleth  with 
such  bits  of  forced  humor  as  she  could 
squeeze  out  of  the  commonplace  hap- 
penings of  the  day,  when  cards  were 
brought  in  bearing  the  unknown  name 
of  Mrs.  Wappinger. 

That  in  this  huge,  overwhelming  town 
any  one  could  desire  to  make  their  ac- 
quaintance was  in  itself  a surprise;  but 
in  the  interview  that  followed  Diane  felt 
as  though  she  had  been  caught  up  in  a 
whirlwind  and  carried  away.  Mrs.  Wap- 
pinger’s  autocratic  breeziness  was  so  novel 
in  character  that  she  had  no  more  thought 
of  resisting  it  than  of  resisting  a sum- 
mer storm.  She  could  only  let  it  blow 
over  her  and  bear  her  whither  it  listed. 
In  the  end  she  felt  like  some  wayfarer 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  who  has  been 
wafted  by  kindly  jinn  across  unknown 
miles  of  space,  and  set  down  again  many 
leagues  farther  on  in  his  career. 

Never  in  her  life  did  Diane  receive  in 
the  same  amount  of  time  so  much  per- 
sonal information  as  Mrs.  Wappinger 
conveyed  in  the  thirty  minutes  her  visit 
lasted.  She  began  by  explaining  that  she 
was  a friend  of  James  Van  T romp’s — 
a very  great  friend.  In  fact,  her  husband 
had  been  at  one  time  a partner  in  the 
Van  Tromp  banking-house;  but  it  was 
an  old  business,  and  what  they  call 
conservative,  while  Mr.  Wappinger  was 
from  the  West.  The  West  was  a long 
way  ahead  of  New  York,  though  Mrs. 
Wappinger  had  “lived  East”  so  long 
that  she  had  dropped  into  walking  pace 
like  the  rest.  She  traced  her  rise  from 
a comparatively  obscure  position  in  In- 
diana to  her  present  eminence,  and  gave 
details  as  to  Mr.  Wappinger’s  courtship 
and  the  number  of  children  she  had 
lost.  Left  now  with  one,  she  had  spent 
a good  deal  of  money  on  him,  and 
was  happy  to  say  that  he  showed  it. 
While  she  preferred  not  to  name  names, 
she  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  Carli 
was  in  love;  though  for  her  own  part 
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a feeling  of  wounded  pride  induced  her 
to  hope  that  he  would  never  enter  a fam- 
ily where  he  wasn’t  wanted.  The  transi- 
tion of  topic  having  thus  become  easy, 
the  invitation  to  tea  was  given,  and  its 
acceptance  taken  as  a matter  of  course. 

“It  11  only  be  a tay  antime she  de- 
clared, in  answer  to  Diane’s  faint  pro- 
tests, “ so  you  needn’t  be  afraid  to  come ; 
and  as  I never  do  things  by  halves  I 
shall  send  one  of  my  automobiles  for 
the  old  lady  and  you  at  a little  after 
four  to-morrow.” 

With  these  words  and  a hearty  shake 
of  the  hand,  she  bustled  away,  as  sudden- 
ly as  she  had  come,  leaving  Diane  with 
a bewildering  sense  of  having  beheld  an 
apparition. 

It  was  not  less  surprising  to  find  her- 
self, on  the  following  afternoon,  face  to 
face  with  Derek  Pruyn.  Though  she 
had  expected,  in  so  far  as  she  thought  of 
him  at  all,  that  chance  would  one  day 
throw  them  together,  she  had  not  supposed 
that  the  event  would  occur  so  soon.  The 
lack  of  preparation,  the  change  in  her 
fortunes,  and  the  necessity  to  explain, 
combined  to  bring  about  one  of  those 
rare  moments  in  which  she  found  herself 
at  a loss. 

On  his  side,  Pruyn  had  come  to  the 
the  intime  with  a very  special  purpose. 
In  spite  of  the  stoutness  of  his  protest 
when  young  Wappinger’s  name  was 
coupled  with  his  child’s,  he  was  not  with- 
out some  inward  misgivings,  which  he 
resolved  to  allay,  once  and  for  all.  He 
would  dispel  them  by  seeing  with  his  own 
eyes  that  they  had  no  force,  while  he 
would  convict  Miss  Lucilla  of  groundless 
alarm  by  ocular  demonstration.  It  would 
be  enough,  he  was  sure,  to  watch  the 
young  people  together  to  prove  beyond 
cavil  that  Dorothea  was  aware  of  the  gulf 
between  the  son  of  Mrs.  Wappinger — 
worthy  woman  though  she  might  be! — 
and  a daughter  of  the  Pruyns.  He  had, 
therefore,  astonished  every  one  not  only 
by  accepting  the  invitation  himself,  but 
by  insisting  that  Miss  Lucilla  should  do 
the  same,  forcing  her  thus  to  become  a 
witness  to  the  vindication  of  his  wisdom. 

Arrived  on  the  spot,  however,  it  vexed 
him  to  find  that  instead  of  being  a mere 
spectator,  permitted  to  take  notes  at  his 
ease,  he  was  passed  from  lady  to  lady — 


Mrs.  Wappinger,  Miss  Lucilla,  Mrs.  Eve- 
leth,  in  turn — only  to  find  himself  settled 
down  at  last  with  a strange  young  woman 
in  widow’s  weeds,  in  a dim  corner  of  the 
drawing-room.  The  meeting  was  the 
more  abrupt  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  Diane,  unaware  of  his  arrival,  had 
just  emerged  from  the  adjoining  ball- 
room, which  was  decorated  for  a dance. 
Mrs.  Wappinger,  coming  forward  at  that 
minute  with  a cup  of  tea  for  Diane,  pro- 
nounced their  names  with  hurried  indis- 
tinctness, and  left  them  together. 

With  her  quick  eye  for  small  social 
indications  Diane  saw  that,  owing  to  the 
dimness  of  the  room  and  the  nature  of 
her  dress,  he  did  not  know  her,  while  he 
resented  the  necessity  for  talking  to  one 
person,  when  he  was  obviously  looking 
about  for  another.  With  her  teacup  in 
her  hand  she  slipped  into  a chair,  so 
that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  sit  down 
beside  her. 

He  was  not  what  is  called  a lady’s  man, 
and  in  the  most  fluent  of  moods  his  supply 
of  easy  conversation  was  small.  On  the 
present  occasion  he  felt  the  urgency  of 
speech  without  the  inspiration  to  meet 
the  need.  With  a furtive  flutter  of  the 
eyelids,  while  she  sipped  her  tea,  she  took 
in  the  salient  changes  the  last  five  years 
had  produced  in  him,  noting  in  partic- 
ular that  though  slightly  older  he  had 
improved  in  looks,  and  that  the  dark- 
red  carnation  still  held  its  place  in 
his  buttonhole. 

“ Very  unseasonable  weather  for  the 
time  of  year,”  he  managed  to  stammer, 
at  last. 

“ Is  it  ? I hadn’t  noticed.” 

His  manner  took  on  a shade  of  dignity 
still  more  severe,  as  he  wondered  whether 
this  reply  was  a snub  or  a mere  ineptitude. 

“You  don’t  worry  about  such  trifles 
as  the  weather?”  he  struggled  on. 

“ Not  often.” 

“May  I ask  how  you  escape  the  ne- 
cessity ?” 

“By  having  more  pressing  things  to 
think  about.” 

With  the  finality  of  this  reply  the  brief 
conversation  dropped,  though  the  percep- 
tion on  Derek’s  part  that  it  was  not  from 
her  inability  to  carry  it  on  stirred  him 
to  an  unusual  feeling  of  pique.  Most 
of  the  women  he  met  were  ready  to  en- 
tertain him  without  putting  him  to  any 
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exertion  whatever.  They  even  went  so 
far  as  to  manifest  a disposition  to  be 
agreeable,  before  which  he  often  found 
it  necessary  to  retire.  Without  being 
fatuous  on  the  point,  he  could  not  be  un- 
aware of  the  general  conviction  that  a 
wealthy  widower,  who  could  still  call  him- 
self young,  must  be  in  want  of  a wife; 
and  as  long  as  he  was  unconscious  of  the 
need  himself,  he  judged  it  wise  to  be  as 
little  as  possible  in  feminine  society.  On 
the  rare  occasions  when  he  ventured  there- 
in he  was  not  able  to  complain  of  a lack 
of  welcome;  nor  could  he  remember  an 
instance  in  which  his  hesitating,  some- 
what scornful,  advances  had  not  been 
cordially  met,  until  to-day.  The  imme- 
diate effect  was  to  cause  him  to  look  at 
Diane  with  a closer,  if  somewhat  haughty, 
attention,  their  eyes  meeting  as  he  did 
so.  Her  voice,  with  its  blending  of 
French  and  Irish  elements,  had  already 
made  its  appeal  to  his  memory,  so  that 
the  minute  was  one  in  which  the  presen- 
timent of  recognition  came  before  the 
recognition  itself.  In  his  surprise  he  half 
arose  from  his  chair,  resuming  his  seat 
as  his  words  came  out. 

“ It’s  Mademoiselle  de  la  Ferronays  1” 

His  astonished  tone  and  awe-struck 
manner  called  to  Diane’s  lips  a little 
smile. 

“It  used  to  be,”  she  said,  trying  to 
speak  naturally ; “ it’s  Mrs.  Eveleth  now.” 

“ Yes,”  he  responded,  with  the  absent 
air  of  a man  getting  his  wits  together; 
“ I remember ; that  was  the  name.” 

“ You  knew,  then,  that  I’d  been 
married  ?” 

“Yes;  but  I didn’t  know — ” 

His  glance  at  her  dress  finished  the 
sentence,  and  she  hastened  to  reply. 

“ No;  of  course  not.  My  husband  died 
at  the  beginning  of  last  summer — six 
months  ago.  I hoped  some  one  would 
have  told  you  before  we  met.  But  we 
have  not  many  common  acquaintances, 
have  we  ?” 

“I  hope  we  may  have  more  now — if 
you’re  making  a visit  to  New  York.” 

“ I’m  making  more  than  a visit.  I ex- 
pect to  stay.” 

“ Oh  ? Do  you  think  you’ll  like  that  ?” 

“It  isn’t  a question  of  liking;  it’s  a 
question  of  living.  I may  as  well  tell 
you  at  once  that  since  my  husband’s 
death  I have  my  own  bread  to  earn.” 


To  no  Frenchwoman  of  her  rank  in 
life  could  this  statement  have  been  an 
easy  one,  but  by  making  it  with  a cer- 
tain quiet  outspokenness  she  hoped  to 
cover  up  her  foolish  sense  of  shame.  The 
moment  was  .not  made  less  difficult 
for  her  by  the  astonishment,  mingled 
with  embarrassment,  with  which  he  took 
her  remark. 

“You?”  he  cried;  “you?” 

“ It  isn’t  anything  very  unusual,  is  it?” 
she  smiled.  “I’m  not  the  first  person 
in  the  world  to  make  the  attempt.” 

“And  may  I ask  if  you’re  succeeding?” 

“I  haven’t  begun  yet.  I only  arrived 
a few  days  ago.” 

“ Oh,  I see.  You’ve  come  here — ” 

“ In  the  hope  of  finding  employment — 
just  like  the  rest  of  the  disinherited  of 
the  earth.  I hope  to  give  French  les- 
sons, and — ” 

“ There’s  always  an  opening  to  any  one 
who  can,”  he  interrupted,  encouragingly. 
“ I’m  not  without  influence  in  one  or 
two  good  schools  that  my  daughter 
has  attended — ” 

“Is  that  your  daughter?”  she  asked, 
glad  to  escape  from  her  subject,  now  that 
it  was  stated  plainly,  “the  very  pretty 
girl  in  red?” 

The  question  gave  Pruyn  the  excuse  he 
wanted  for  looking  about  him. 

“I  believe  she’s  in  red — but  I don’t 
see  her.” 

He  searched  the  dimly  lighted  room, 
where  Mrs.  Wappinger  sat,  silent  and 
satisfied,  behind  her  tea  table,  while  Mrs. 
Eveleth  was  conversing  with  Lucilla  on 
Knickerbocker  genealogy;  but  neither  of 
the  young  people  was  to  be  seen.  His 
look  of  anxiety  did  not  escape  Diane,  who 
responded  to  it  with  her  usual  straight- 
forward promptness. 

“I  fancy  she’s  still  in  the  ballroom 
with  young  Mr.  Wappinger,”  she  ex- 
plained. “ We  were  all  there  a few  min- 
utes ago,  looking  at  the  decorations  for 
the  dance  Mrs.  Wappinger  is  giving  to- 
night. It  was  before  you  came.” 

The  shadow  that  shot  across  his  face 
was  a thing  to  be  noticed  only  by  one 
accustomed  to  read  the  most  trivial  signs 
in  th6  social  sky.  In  an  instant  she  took 
in  the  main  points  of  the  case  as  ac- 
curately as  if  Mrs.  Wappinger  had  named 
those  names  over  which  she  had  shown 
such  laudable  reserve. 
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“Wouldn’t  you  like  to  see  them? — the 
decorations?  They’re  very  pretty.  It’s 
just  in  here.” 

She  rose  as  9he  spoke,  with  a gesture  of 
the  hand  towards  the  ballroom.  He  fol- 
lowed, because  she  led  the  way,  but  with- 
out seeing  the  meaning  of  the  move  until 
they  were  actually  on  the  polished  parquet. 
Owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  December 
afternoon,  the  large  empty  room  was  lit 
up  as  brilliantly  as  at  night.  For  a min- 
ute they  stood  on  the  threshold,  looking 
absently  at  the  palms  grouped  in  the 
corners  and  the  garlands  festooning  the 
walls.  It  was  only  then  that  Pruyn  saw 
the  motive  of  her  coming;  and  for  an 
instant  he  forgot  his  worry  in  the  per- 
ception that  this  woman  had  divined 
his  thought. 

“ There’s  no  one  here,”  he  said  at  last, 
in  a tone  of  relief,  which  betrayed  him 
once  more. 

“ No,”  Diane  replied,  half  turning 
round.  “Perhaps  we  had  better  go  back 
to  the  drawing-room.  My  mother-in-law 
will  be  getting  tired.” 

“Wait,”  he  said,  imperiously.  “Isn’t 
that—?” 

He  was  again  conscious  of  having  ad- 
mitted her  into  a sort  of  confidence;  but 
he  had  scarcely  time  to  regret  it  before 
there  was  a flash  of  red  between  the  tall 
potted  shrubs  that  screened  an  alcove. 
Dorothea  sauntered  into  view,  with  Carli 
Wappinger,  bending  slightly  over  her, 
walking  by  her  side.  They  were  too  deep 
in  conversation  to  know  themselves  ob- 
served; but  the  earnestness  with  which 
Ihe  young  man  spoke  became  evident 
when  he  put  out  his  hand  and  laid  it 
gently  on  the  muff  Dorothea  held  before 
her.  In  the  act,  from  which  Dorothea 
did  not  draw  back,  there  was  nothing 
beyond  the  admission  of  a certain  de- 
gree of  intimacy;  but  Diane  felt,  through 
all  her  highly  trained  subconscious 
sensibilities,  the  shock  it  produced  in 
Derek’s  mind. 

The  situation  belonged  too  entirely  to 
the  classic  repertoire  of  life  to  present 
any  difficulties  to  a woman  who  knew  that 
catastrophe  is  often  averted  by  keeping 
close  to  the  commonplace. 

“ Isn’t  she  pretty !”  she  exclaimed,  in 
a tone  of  polite  enthusiasm.  “Mayn’t  I 
speak  to  her  ? I haven’t  met  her  yet.” 

Before  she  had  finished  the  concluding 


words,  or  Wappinger  had  withdrawn  his 
hand  from  Dorothea’s  muff,  she  had 
glided  across  the  floor,  and  disturbed  the 
young  people  from  their  absorption  in 
one  another. 

“ Mr.  Wappinger,”  Derek  heard  her  say, 
as  he  approached,  “ I want  you  to  intro- 
duce me  to  Miss  Pruyn.  I’m  Mrs.  Eve- 
leth.  Miss  Pruyn,”  she  continued,  without 
waiting  for  Carli’s  intermediary  offices. 
“ I couldn’t  go  away  without  saying  just 
a word  to  you.” 

If  she  supposed  she  was  coming  to 
Dorothea’s  rescue  in  a moment  which 
might  be  one  of  embarrassment,  she 
found  herself  mistaken.  No  experienced 
dowager  could  have  been  more  amiable 
to  a nice  governess  than  Dorothea  Pruyn 
to  a lady  in  reduced  circumstances.  A 
facility  in  adapting  herself  to  other  peo- 
ple’s manners  enabled  Diane  to  accept  her 
cue;  and  presently  all  four  were  on  their 
way  back  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
farewells  were  spoken. 

While  Miss  Lucilla  was  making  Mrs. 
Eveleth  renew  her  promise  to  come  and 
see  her,  and  “bring  young  Mrs.  Eveleth 
with  her,”  Pruyn  found  an  opportunity 
for  another  word  with  Diane. 

“You  must  understand,”  he  said,  in 
a tone  which  he  tried  to  make  one  of 
explanation  for  her  enlightenment  rather 
than  of  apology  for  Dorothea, — “ you 
must  understand  that  girls  have  a good 
deal  of  liberty  in  America.” 

“ They  have  everywhere,”  she  rejoined. 
“ Even  in  France,  where  they’ve  been  kept 
so  strictly,  the  old  law  of  Purdah  has  been 
more  or  less  relaxed.” 

“If  you  take  up  teaching  as  a work, 
you’ll  naturally  be  thrown  among  our 
young  people;  and  you  may  see  things 
to  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  adjust 
your  mind.” 

“ I’ve  had  a good  deal  of  practice  in 
adjusting  my  mind.  It  often  seems  to 
me  as  movable  as  if  it  was  on  a pivot. 
I’m  rather  ashamed  of  it.” 

“You  needn’t  be.  On  the  contrary, 
you’ll  find  it  especially  useful  in  this 
country,  where  foreigners  are  often  eager 
to  convert  us  to  their  customs,  while  we 
are  tenacious  of  our  own.” 

“ Thank  you,”  she  said,  in  the  spirit 
of  meekness  his  didactic  attitude  seemed 
to  require.  “ I’ll  try  to  remember  that, 
and  not  fall  into  the  mistake.” 
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“And  if  I can  do  anything  for  you,” 
he  went  on,  awkwardly,  “ in  the  way  of 
schools — or — or — recommendations, — you 
know  I promised  long  ago  that  if  you 
ever  needed  any  one — ” 

“ Thank  you  once  more,”  she  said,  hur- 
riedly, before  he  had  time  to  go  on.  “ I 
know  I can  count  on  your  help;  and  if 
I require  a good  word,  I shall  not  hesitate 
to  ask  you  for  it.” 

As  she  slipped  away,  Pruyn  was  left 
with  the  uncomfortable  sense  of  having 
appeared  to  a disadvantage.  He  had 
been  stilted  and  patronizing,  when  he 
had  meant  to  be  cordial  and  kind. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  resented  the 
quickness  with  which  she  had  read  his 
thoughts,  as  well  as  her  perception  that 
he  had  ground  for  uneasiness  regarding 
his  child.  That  she  should  penetrate  the 
inner  shrine  of  reserve  he  kept  closed 
against  those  who  stood  nearest  to  him 
in  the  world  gave  him  a sense  of  injury; 
and  he  turned  this  feeling  to  account 
during  the  next  few  hours  in  trying  to 
deaden  the  echo  of  the  French  voice 
with  the  Irish  intonation  that  haunted 
his  inner  hearing,  as  well  as  to  banish 
the  memory  of  the  plaintive  smile,  in 
which,  as  he  feared,  meekness  was  blend- 
ed with  amusement  at  his  expense. 

CHAPTER  VI 

IF  the  secret  spring  worked  by  James 
Van  Tromp  had  been  an  active  agency 
in  bringing  Diane  and  Derek  Pruyn 
once  more  together,  as  well  as  in  cre- 
ating the  intimacy  that  sprang  up  dur- 
ing the  next  two  months  between  Miss 
Lucilla  and  the  elder  Mrs.  Eveleth,  it 
had  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  the 
South  American  complications  in  the 
business  of  Van  Tromp  and  Co.,  which 
made  Pruyn’s  departure  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro  a possibility  of  the  near  future. 
He  had  long  foreseen  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  make  the  journey  sooner  or 
later,  but  that  he  should  have  to  do  it 
just  now  was  particularly  inconvenient. 
There  was  but  one  aspect  in  which  the 
expedition  might  prove  a blessing  in  dis- 
guise— he  might  take  Dorothea  with  him. 

During  the  six  or  eight  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  afternoon  at  Mrs.  Wap- 
pinger’s  he  had  bestowed  upon  Dorothea 
no  small  measure  of  attention,  ob- 


taining much  the  same  result  as  a 
mastiff  might  gain  from  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  ways  of  a bird-of-paradise. 
He  informed  himself  as  to  her  diversions 
and  her  dancing-classes,  making  the  dis- 
covery that  what  other  girls’  mothers  did 
for  them  Dorothea  was  doing  for  herself. 
As  far  as  he  could  see,  she  was  bringing  * 
herself  up  with  the  aid  of  a chosen  band 
of  eligible,  well-conducted  young  men, 
varying  in  age  from  nineteen  to  twenty- 
two,  whom  she  was  training  as  a sort  of 
body-guard  against  the  day  of  her  “ com- 
ing out.”  On  the  occasions  when  he  had 
opportunities  for  observation  he  noted 
the  skill  with  which  she  managed  them, 
as  well  as  the  chivalry  with  which  they 
treated  her;  and  yet  there  was  in  the 
situation  an  indefinable  element  that  dis- 
pleased him.  It  was  something  of  a shock 
to  learn  that  the  flower  he  thought 
he  was  cultivating  in  secluded  sweetness 
under  glass  had  taken  root  of  its  own 
accord  in  the  midst  of  young  New  York’s 
great,  gay  parterre.  Aware  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  soil  to  produce  over- 
stimulated  growth,  he  could  think  of 
nothing  better  than  to  pluck  it  up  and, 
temporarily  at  least,  transplant  it  else- 
where. Having  come  to  the  decision  over- 
night, he  made  the  proposition  when  they 
met  at  breakfast  in  the  morning. 

A prettier  object  than  Miss  Dorothea 
Pruyn,  at  the  head  of  her  father’s  table, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  the 
whole  range  of  “ dainty  rogues  in  porce- 
lain.” From  the  top  of  her  bronze- 
colored  hair  to  the  tip  of  her  bronze- 
colored  shoes  she  was  as  complete  as  taste 
could  make  her.  The  flash  of  her  eyes 
as  she  lifted  them  suddenly,  and  as  sud- 
denly dropped  them,  over  her  task  among 
the  coffee-cups  was  like  that  of  summer 
waters;  while  the  rapture  of  youth  was 
in  her  smile,  and  a becoming  school- 
girl shyness  in  her  fleeting  blushes.  In 
the  floral  language  of  American  society, 
she  was  “ not  a bud  ” ; she  was  only  that 
small,  hard,  green  thing  out  of  which  the 
bud  is  to  unfold  itself,  but  which  does  not 
lack  a beauty  of  promise  specially  its  own. 

If  any  criticism  could  be  passed  upon 
her,  it  was  that  which  her  father  made 
— that  there  was  danger  of  the  promise 
being  anticipated  by  a rather  premature 
fulfilment,  and  the  flower  that  needed  time 
forced  into  a hurried,  hot-house  bloom. 
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“ What  I And  leave  my  friends!”  she 
exclaimed,  when  Derek,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, had  asked  her  how  she  would  like 
the  journey. 

“ They  would  keep.” 

“ That’s  just  what  they  wouldn’t  do. 
When  I came  back  I should  find  them  in 
all  sorts  of  new  combinations,  out  of 
which  I should  be  dropped.  You’ve  got 
to  be  on  the  spot  to  keep  in  your  set, 
otherwise  you’re  lost.” 

"Why  should  you  be  in  & set?  Why 
shouldn’t  you  be  independent  I” 

“ That  just  shows  how  much  you  under- 
stand, father,”  she  said,  pityingly.  “A 
girl  who  isn’t  in  a set  is  as  much  an  out- 
sider as  a Hindoo  who  isn’t  in  a caste. 
I must  know  people;  and  I must  know 
the  right  people;  and  I must  know  no 
one  but  the  right  people.  It’s  perfect- 
ly simple.” 

“ Oh,  perfectly.  I can’t  help  wondering, 
though,  how  you  recognize  the  right  peo- 
ple when  you  see  them.” 

“ By  instinct.  You  couldn’t  make  a 
mistake  about  that,  any  more  than  one 
pigeon  could  make  a mistake  about  an- 
other, or  take  it  for  a crow.” 

“And  is  young  Wappinger  one  of  the 
right  people!” 

It  was  with  an  effort  that  Derek 
made  up  his  mind  to  broach  this  sub- 
ject, but  Dorothea’s  self-possession  was 
not  disturbed. 

“ Certainly,”  she  replied,  briefly,  with 
perhaps  a slight  accentuation  of  her 
maiden  dignity. 

“ I’m  rather  surprised  at  that.” 

“Yes;  you  would  be,”  she  conceded; 
“but  I couldn’t  make  you  understand  it, 
any  more  than  you  could  make  me  un- 
derstand banking.” 

“ I’m  not  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  either,”  he  objected,  knocking  the  top 
off  an  egg.  “ Suppose  you  were  to  try.” 

Dorothea  shook  her  head. 

“ It  wouldn’t  be  of  any  use.  The  fact 
is,  I really  don’t  understand  it  myself. 
What’s  more,  I don’t  suppose  anybody 
else  does.  Carli  Wappinger  belongs  to 
the  right  people  because  the  right  people 
say  he  does;  and  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said  about  it.” 

“I  should  think  that  Mrs.  Wappinger 
might  be  a — drawback.” 

“Not  if  the  right  people  don’t  think 
so;  and  they  don’t.  They’ve  taken  her 


up,  and  they  ask  her  everywhere;  but 
they  couldn’t  tell  you  why  they  do  it,  any 
more  than  birds  could  tell  you  why  they 
migrate.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  don’t 
care.  They  just  do  it,  and  let  it  be.” 

“ That  sort  of  election  and  predestina- 
tion may  be  very  convenient  for  Mrs. 
Wappinger,  but  I should  think  you  might 
have  reasons  for  not  caring  to  endorse  it.” 

“ I haven’t.  Why  should  I,  more  than 
anybody  else?” 

“You’ve  so  much  social  perspicacity 
that  I hoped  you  would  see  without  my 
having  to  tell  you.  It’s  chiefly  a question 
of  antecedents.” 

Dorothea  looked  thoughtful,  her  head 
tipped  to  one  side,  as  she  buttered  a bit 
of  toast. 

“ I know  that’s  an  important  point,” 
she  admitted,  “ but  it  isn’t  everything. 
You’ve  got  to  look  at  things  all  round,  and 
not  mistake  your  shadow  for  your  bone.” 

“ I’m  glad  you  see  there  is  a shadow.” 

“ I see  there  is  only  a shadow.” 

“ A shadow  on — what  ?” 

Pruyn  meant  this  for  a leading  ques- 
tion, and  as  such  Dorothea  took  it.  She 
gazed  at  him  for  a minute  with  the  clear 
eyes  and  straightforward  expression  that 
were  so  essential  a part  of  her  dainty, 
self-reliant  personality.  If  she  was  bra- 
cing herself  for  an  effort,  there  was  no 
external  sign  of  it. 

“ I may  as  well  tell  you,  father,”  she 
said,  “that  Carli  Wappinger  has  asked 
me  to  marry  him.” 

For  a long  minute  Derek  sat  with  body 
seemingly  stunned,  but  with  mind  busily 
searching  for  the  wisest  way  in  which  to 
take  this  astounding  bit  of  information. 
At  the  end  of  many  seconds  of  silence  he 
exploded  in  loud  laughter,  choosing  this 
method  of  treating  Dorothea’s  confidence 
in  order  to  impress  her  with  the  ludicrous 
aspect  of  the  affair,  as  it  must  appear  to 
the  grown-up  mind. 

“ Funny,  isn’t  it  ?”  she  remarked,  dryly, 
when  he  thought  it  advisable  to  grow 
calmer. 

“It’s  not  only  funny;  it’s  the  drollest 
thing  I ever  heard  in  my  life.” 

“I  thought  it  might  strike  you  that 
way.  That’s  why  I told  you.” 

“And  what  did  you  tell  him,  if  I 
may  ask?” 

“I  told  him  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— for  the  present.” 
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“ For  the  present ! That's  good.  But 
why  the  reservation?" 

“ I couldn't  tell  him  it  would  be  out 
of  the  question  always,  because  I didn't 
know.  As  long  as  he  didn't  ask  me  for 
a definite  answer,  I didn't  feel  obliged 
to  give  him  one." 

“ I think  you  might  have  committed 
yourself  as  far  as  that." 

“ I prefer  not  to  commit  myself  at  all. 
I'm  very  young  and  inexperienced — " 

“ I'm  glad  you  see  that." 

“ Though  neither  so  inexperienced  nor 
so  young  as  mamma  was  when  she  mar- 
ried you.  And  you  were  only  twenty-one 
yourself,  father,  while  Oarli  is  nearly 
twenty-three." 

“ I wouldn't  compare  the  two  instances 
if  I were  you." 

“ I don't.  I merely  state  the  facts.  I 
want  to  make  it  plain  that,  though  we’re 
both  very  young,  we’re  not  so  young  as 
to  make  the  case  exceptional." 

“But  I understood  you  to  say  that 
there  was  no — case." 

“ There  is  to  this  extent : that  while 
Fm  free,  Carli  considers  himself  bound. 
That's  the  way  we've  left  it.” 

“That  is  to  say,  he's  engaged,  but 
you  aren't." 

“ That's  what  Carli  thinks." 

“ Then  I refuse  to  consent  to  it." 

“But,  father  dear,”  Dorothea  asked, 
arching  her  pretty  eyebrows,  “do  you 
have  to  consent  to  what  Carli  thinks 
about  himself?  Can't  he  do  that  just 
as  he  likes?" 

“He  can't  become  a hanger-on  of  my 
family  without  my  permission." 

“He  says  he's  not  going  to  hang  on, 
but  to  stand  off.  He's  going  to  allow  me 
full  liberty  of  action  and  fair  play." 

“ That's  very  kind  of  him." 

“ Only,  when  I choose  to  come  back 
to  him  I shall  find  him  waiting.” 

“I  might  suggest  that  you  never  go 
back  to  him  at  all,  only  that  there's  a 
better  way  of  meeting  the  situation.  That 
is  to  put  a stop  to  the  nonsense  now; 
and  I shall  take  steps  to  do  it." 

Dorothea  preserved  her  self-control,  but 
two  tiny  hectic  spots  began  to  bum  in 
her  cheeks,  while  she  kept  her  eyes  per- 
sistently lowered,  as  though  to  veil  the 
spirit  of  determination  glowing  there. 

“ Hadn't  you  better  leave  that  to  me  ?" 
she  asked,  after  a brief  pause. 
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“ I will,  if  you  promise  to  put  it 
through." 

“You  see,"  she  answered,  in  a reason- 
ing tone,  “ my  whole  object  is  not  to  prom- 
ise anything — yet.  I should  think  the 
advantage  of  that  would  strike  you,  if  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  business.  It's 
like  having  the  refusal  of  a picture  or 
a piece  of  property.  You  may  never  want 
them;  but  it  does  no  harm  to  know  that 
nobody  else  can  get  them  till  you  decide." 

“ Neither  does  it  do  any  harm  to  let 
somebody  else  have  a chance,  when  you 
know  that  you  can't  take  them." 

“ Of  course  not;  but  I couldn't  say  that 
now.  I quite  realize  that  I'm  too  young 
to  know  my  own  mind ; and  it's  only  rea- 
sonable to  consider  things  all  round. 
Carli  is  rich  and  good-looking.  He  has 
a cultivated  mind  and  a kind  heart. 
There  are  lots  of  men,  to  whom  you'd 
have  no  objection  whatever,  who  wouldn’t 
possess  all  those  qualifications,  or  per- 
haps any  of  them." 

“Nevertheless,  I should  imagine  that 
the  fact  that  I have  objections  would 
have  its  weight  with  you." 

“Naturally;  and  yet  you  would  neither 
force  me  into  what  I didn't  like  to  do, 
nor  refuse  me  what  I wanted." 

With  this  definition  of  his  parental  at- 
titude Dorothea  pushed  back  her  chair  and 
moved  sedately  from  the  room. 

Physically  Derek  was  able  to  go  on 
with  his  breakfast  and  finish  it,  but  men- 
tally he  was  like  a man,  accustomed  to 
action,  who  suddenly  finds  himself  para- 
lyzed. To  the  best  of  his  knowledge  he 
had  never  before  been  put  in  a position  in 
which  he  had  no  idea  whatever  as  to  what 
to  do.  He  had  been  placed  in  some  puz- 
zling dilemmas  in  private  life,  and  had 
passed  through  some  serious  crises  in 
financial  affairs,  but  he  had  always  been 
able  to  take  some  course,  even  if  it  was 
a mistaken  one.  It  had  been  reserved 
for  Dorothea  to  checkmate  him  in  such 
a way  that  he  could  not  move  at  all. 

That  the  feminine  mind  possessed 
resources  which  his  own  did  not  was  a 
claim  Derek  had  made  it  a principle  to 
deny.  The  theory  on  which  he  had 
brought  up  Dorothea  had  been  based  on 
his  belief  in  his  own  insight  into  his 
daughter's  character.  Though  he  was  far 
from  abjuring  that  confidence  even  yet. 
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nevertheless,  when  the  succeeding  days 
brought  no  enlightenment  of  counsel,  and 
the  long  journey  to  South  America  became 
more  imminent,  he  was  forced  once  more 
to  turn  his  steps  towards  Gramercy  Park, 
and  seek  inspiration  from  the  great,  eter- 
nal mother-spirit  of  mankind,  as  repre- 
sented by  his  cousin. 

Miss  Lucilla  Van  Tromp  passed  among 
her  friends  as  a sort  of  diffident  Minerva. 
Though  deficient  in  outward  charms,  she 
was  considered  to  possess  intellectual 
ability;  and,  having  once  been  told  that 
her  profile  resembled  George  Eliot's,  she 
made  the  pursuit  of  learning,  music,  and 
Knickerbocker  genealogy  her  special  aims. 
Derek  had,  all  his  life,  felt  for  her  a 
special  tenderness ; and  having  neither 
mother,  wife,  nor  sister,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  her  with  his  cares. 

" You're  a woman,”  he  declared,  now, 
in  summing  up  his  case.  "You're  a 
woman.  If  you'd  been  married,  you  would 
probably  have  had  children.  You  ought 
to  be  able  to  tell  me  exactly  what  to  do.” 

Flushes  of  shy  rapture  illumined  and 
softened  her  ill-assorted  features  on  being 
cited  as  the  type  of  maternity  and  sex, 
so  that  when  she  replied  it  was  with  an 
air  of  authority. 

"I  can  tell  you  what  to  do,  Derek; 
but  I've  done  it  already,  and  you  would- 
n't listen.  You  should  send  her  to  a 
good  school — ” 

"It's  too  late  for  that.  She  would- 
n't go.” 

" Then  you  should  have  some  woman 
to  live  in  your  house  who  would  be  wise 
enough  to  manage  her.” 

“No” 

He* jerked  out  the  monosyllable,  and 
began,  according  to  his  custom  when 
puzzled  or  annoyed,  to  stride  up  and  down 
the  library. 

" That  is,”  Miss  Lucilla  went  on,  " you 
wouldn't  like  it.  It  would  bore  you  to 
see  a stranger  in  the  house.” 

" Naturally.” 

"And  so  you  would  sacrifice  Dorothea 
to  your  personal  convenience.” 

" I wouldn't,  if  there  was  a woman  com- 
petent to  take  the  place;  but  there  isn't.” 

" There  is.  There's  Diane  Eveleth.” 

"Who?” 

The  dark  flush  that  swept  into  his  face 
made  it  clear  to  Lucilla  that  his  ques- 
tion was  not  put  for  purposes  of  in- 
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formation.  She  had  remarked  in  Derek 
during  the  past  few  weeks  a manner  of 
fighting  shy  of  Diane  at  variance  with 
his  usual  method  with  women.  Safety 
in  flight  was  the  course  he  commonly 
adopted;  but  since  Diane  appeared  on 
the  scene,  Lucilla  had  noticed  that  it 
was  flight  with  a curious  tendency  to 
look  backwards. 

"I  said  Diane  Eveleth,”  she  replied, 
in  tactful  answer  to  his  superfluous 
question;  "and  I assure  you  she's  fully 
equal  to  the  duties  you  would  require 
of  her.  I suppose  you've  never  noticed 
her  especially — ?” 

"I  used  to  know  her  a little,”  he  said, 
in  an  offhand  manner.  "I've  seen  her 
here.  That's  all.” 

" If  a woman  could  have  been  made  on 
purpose  for  what  you  want,  it's  she.” 

" Dear  me ! You  don't  say  so !” 

" It's  no  use  trying  to  be  sarcastic  about 
it,  Derek.  She's  not  the  one  to  suffer 
by  it;  it's  Dorothea.  Though,  when  it 
comes  to  suffering,  she  has  her  share, 
poor  thing.” 

"I  suppose  no  decent  woman  who  has 
just  lost  her  husband  is  expected  to  be 
absolutely  hilarious  over  the  event.” 

" She  hasn't  just  lost  him ; it’s  getting 
on  towards  a year.  And  besides,  it  isn't 
only  that.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I don't 
believe  she  ever  loved  him  as  she  could 
love  the  man  to  whom  she  gave  her  heart. 
If  grief  was  her  only  trouble,  I am  sure 
the  poor  thing  could  bear  it.” 

" And  can't  she  bear  it  as  it  is  ?” 

" The  fact  that  she  does  bear  it  shows 
that  she  can;  but  it  must  be  hard  for  a 
woman,  who  has  lived  as  she  has,  to  be 
brought  to  want.” 

"Want?  Isn't  that  a strong  word? 
One  isn't  in  want  unless  one  is  without 
food  and  shelter.” 

" She  has  the  shelter  for  the  time  be- 
ing; I'm  not  sure  that  she  always  has 
the  food.” 

"What?  You  don't  know  what  you're 
saying.” 

"I  know  exactly  what  I'm  saying; 
and  I mean  exactly  what  I say.  There 
have  been  days  when  I've  suspected  that 
she's  pinching  in  the  essentials  of  meat 
and  drink.” 

"But  she  has  pupils.” 

" She  has  two ; but  they  must  pay  her 
very  little.  It's  dreadful  for  people  who 
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have  as  much  as  we  to  have  to  look  on  at 
the  tragedy  of  others  going  hungry — ” 

“ Good  Lord ! Don’t  pile  it  on.” 

Striding  to  a window,  he  stood  with  his 
back  to  her,  staring  out. 

“I’m  not  piling  it  on,  Derek.  I wish 
I were.” 

“Well,  can’t  we  do  something?  If  it’s 
as  you  say,  they  mustn’t  be  left  like  that.” 

“ It’s  a very  delicate  matter.  The 
mother-in-law  has  money  of  her  own; 
but  Diane  has  nothing.  It’s  difficult  to 
see  what  to  do,  except  to  find  her 
a situation.” 

“ Then  find  her  one.” 

“ I have ; but  you  won’t  take  her.” 

“In  any  case,”  he  said,  in  the  ag- 
gressive tone  of  a man  putting  forward 
a weak  final  argument,  “ you  couldn’t 
leave  the  mother-in-law  all  alone.” 

“I’d  take  her,”  Lucilla  said,  promptly. 
“ You  have  no  idea  how  much  I want  her, 
in  this  big,  empty  house.  It’s  getting  to 
be  more  than  I can  do  to  take  care  of 
Aunt  Regina  all  alone.” 

Minutes  went  by  in  silence;  but  when 
Derek  turned  from  the  window  and  spoke, 
Lucilla  shrank  with  constitutional  fear 
from  the  responsibility  she  had  assumed. 

“ Go  and  ring  them  up,  and  tell  young 
Mrs.  Eveleth  Pm  waiting  to  see  her  here.” 

“But,  Derek,  are  you  sure — ?” 

“Fm  quite  sure.  Please  go  and  ring 
them  up.” 

“ But,  Derek,  you’re  so  startling.  Have 
you  reflected — ?” 

“ It’s  quite  decided.  Please  do  as  I say, 
and  call  them  up.” 

“ But  if  anything  were  to  go  wrong  in 
the  future  you’d  think  it  was  my — ■” 

“I  shall  think  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Don’t  say  any  more  about  it,  but  please 
go  and  tell  Diane  I’m  waiting.” 

The  use  of  this  name  being  more  con- 
vincing to  Lucilla  than  pledges  of  as- 
surance, she  sped  away  to  do  his  bidding; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  she  had  gone  that 
Derek  recognized  the  fact  that  the  word 
had  passed  his  lips. 

CHAPTER  Vn 

DURING  the  half  hour  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Mrs.  Eveleth  and  Diane, 
Miss  Lucilla’s  tact  allowed  Derek  to  have 
the  library  to  himself.  He  was  thus  en- 
abled to  co-ordinate  his  thoughts,  and 


enact  the  laws  which  must  henceforth 
regulate  his  domestic  life.  It  was  easy 
to  silence  the  voice  that  for  an  instant 
accused  him  of  taking  this  step  in  order 
to  provide  Diane  Eveleth  with  a home; 
for  Dorothea’s  need  of  a strong  hand 
over  her  was  imperative.  He  had  reached 
the  point  where  that  circumstance  could 
no  longer  be  ignored.  The  avowal  that 
the  child  had  passed  beyond  his  control 
would  have  had  more  bitterness  in  it, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  her  naive 
self-sufficiency  touched  his  sense  of  hu- 
mor, while  her  dainty  beauty  wakened  his 
paternal  pride. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  patent  that  Doro- 
thea had  been  too  much  her  own  mis- 
tress. Without  admitting  that  he  had 
been  wrong  in  his  methods  hitherto,  he 
confessed  that  the  time  had  come  when 
the  duenna  system  must  be  introduced, 
os  a matter  not  only  of  propriety,  but  of 
prudence.  He  assured  himself  of  his  re- 
gret that  no  American  lady  who  could 
take  the  position  chanced  to  be  on  the 
spot,  but  allayed  his  sorrow  on  the  ground 
that  any  fairly  well-mannered,  virtuous 
woman  could  fulfil  the  functions  of  so 
mechanical  a task,  just  as  any  decent, 
able-bodied  man  is  good  enough  to  be 
a policeman. 

It  was  somewhat  annoying  that  the  lady 
in  question  should  be  young  and  pretty; 
for  it  was  a sad  proof  of  the  crudity  of 
human  nature  that  the  mere  residence  of 
a free  man  and  a free  woman  under  the 
same  roof  could  not  pass  without  com- 
ment among  their  friends.  Eor  himself 
it  was  a matter  of  no  importance;  and 
as  for  her,  a woman  who  has  her  living 
to  earn  must  often  be  placed  in  situations 
where  she  is  exposed  to  remark. 

To  anticipate  all  possibility  of  mistake 
it  would  be  necessary  that  his  attitude 
towards  Mrs.  Eveleth  should  be  strictly 
that  of  the  employer  towards  the  em- 
ployed. He  must  ignore  the  circumstance 
of  their  earlier  acquaintance,  with  its 
touch  of  something  memorable  which 
neither  of  them  had  ever  been  able  to 
explain,  and  confine  himself  as  far  as 
possible,  both  in  her  interests  and  his 
own,  to  such  relations  as  he  held  with 
his  typewriters  and  his  clerks.  What 
friendliness  she  required  she  must  re- 
ceive from  other  hands;  and,  doubtless, 
she  would  find  sufficient. 
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Having  entrenched  himself  behind  his 
fortifications  of  reserve,  he  was  able  to 
maintain  just  the  right  shade  of  dignity, 
when,  in  the  half-light  of  the  midwinter 
afternoon,  Diane  glided  into  the  big,  book- 
lined  apartment,  in  which  the  comfortable 
air  induced  through  long  occupancy  by 
people  of  means  did  not  banish  a certain 
sombreness.  She  entered  with  the  subdued 
manner  of  one  who  has  been  sent  for 
peremptorily,  but  who  acknowledges  the 
right  of  summons.  The  perception  of  this 
called  an  impulse  to  apologize  to  Derek’s 
lips;  but  on  reflection  he  repressed  it. 
It  was  best  to  assume  that  she  would  do 
his  bidding  from  the  first.  Standing  by 
the  fireplace,  with  his  arm  on  the  mantel- 
piece, he  bowed  stiffly,  without  offering 
his  hand.  Diane  bowed  in  return,  keep- 
ing her  own  hands  securely  in  her  small 
black  muff. 

“ Won’t  you  sit  down !” 

Without  changing  his  position  he  in- 
dicated the  large  leathern  chair  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hearth.  Diane  sat  down 
on  the  very  edge — erect,  silent,  submissive. 
If  he  had  feared  the  intrusion  of  the 
personal  element  into  what  must  be  strict- 
ly a business  affair,  it  was  plain  that 
this  pale,  pinched  little  woman  had  fore- 
stalled him. 

Yes;  she  was  pale  and  pinched.  Lu- 
cilla  had  been  right  about  that.  There 
was  something  in  Diane’s  appearance 
that  suggested  privation.  Derek  had  seen 
such  a thing  before  among  the  disinher- 
ited of  mankind,  but  never  in  his  own 
rank  in  life.  With  her  air  of  proud 
gentleness,  of  gallant  acceptance  of  what 
fate  had  apportioned  her,  she  made  him 
think  of  some  plucky  little  citadel  hold- 
ing out  against  hunger.  If  there  was  no 
way  of  showing  the  pity,  the  mingled  pity 
and  approbation,  in  his  breast,  it  was  at 
least  some  consolation  to  know  that  in 
his  house  she  would  be  beyond  the  most 
terrible  and  elemental  touch  of  want. 

u I’ve  troubled  you  to  come  and  see 
me,”  he  began,  with  an  effort  to  keep  the 
note  of  embarrassment  out  of  his  voice, 
u to  ask  if  you  would  be  willing  to  accept 
a position  in  my  family.” 

Diane  sat  still  and  did  not  raise  her 
eyes,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
could  detect,  beneath  her  veil,  a light  of 
relief  in  her  face,  like  a sudden  gleam 
of  sunshine. 


"I’m  looking  for  a position,”  was  all 
she  said,  “ and  if  I could  be  of  service — ■” 

“ I’m  very  much  in  need  of  some  one,” 
he  explained;  “ though  the  duties  of  the 
place  would  be  peculiar,  and,  perhaps,  not 
particularly  grateful.” 

“ It  would  be  for  me  to  do  them,  with- 
out questioning  as  to  whether  I liked 
them  or  not.” 

“ I’m  glad  you  say  that,  as  it  will  make 
it  easier  for  us  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing. You’ve  already  guessed,  per- 
haps, that  I am  looking  for  a lady  to  be 
with  my  daughter.” 

"I  thought  it  might  be  something  of 
that  kind.” 

The  difficult  part  of  the  interview  was 
now  to  begin,  and  Pruyn  hesitated  a 
minute,  considering  how  best  to  present 
his  case.  Reflection  decided  him  in  favor 
of  frankness,  for  it  was  only  by  frankness 
on  his  side  that  Diane  would  be  able  to 
carry  out  his  wishes  on  hers.  The  re- 
sponsibility imposed  upon  him  by  his 
wife’s  death,  he  said,  was  one  he  had 
never  wished  to  shirk  by  leaving  his  child 
to  the  care  of  others.  Moreover,  he  had 
had  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  she  should  be  brought  up,  and  he 
had  put  them  into  practice.  The  results 
had  been  good  in  most  respects,  and  if 
in  others  there  was  something  still  to  be 
desired,  it  was  not  too  late  to  make  the 
necessary  changes,  whether  in  the  way 
of  supplement  or  correction.  Indeed,  in 
his  opinion,  the  psychological  moment  for 
introducing  a new  line  of  conduct  had 
only  just  arrived. 

“ It  is  often  better  not  to  force  things,” 
Diane  murmured,  vaguely,  " especially 
with  the  very  young.” 

To  this  he  agreed,  though  he  laid 
down  the  principle  that  not  to  take 
strong  measures  when  there  was  need 
for  them  would  be  the  part  of  weakness. 
Diane  having  no  objection  to  offer  to 
this  bit  of  wisdom,  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  go  on  to  explain  the  emergency 
she  would  be  called  in  to  meet.  Briefly, 
it  arose  from  his  own  error  in  allowing 
Dorothea  too  much  liberty  of  judgment. 
While  he  was  in  favor  of  a reasonable 
freedom  for  all  young  people,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  in  this  case  the  pendulum  had 
been  suffered  to  swing  so  far  in  one  direc- 
tion that  it  would  require  no  small  amount 
of  effort  on  his  part  and  Diane’s — chiefly 
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on  Diane’s — to  bring  it  back.  In  the  in- 
terest of  Dorothea’s  happiness  it  was  es- 
sential that  the  proper  balance  should  be 
established  with  all  possible  speed,  even 
though  they  raised  some  rebellion  on  her 
part  in  doing  it. 

He  explained  Dorothea’s  methods  in 
creating  her  body-guard  of  young  men, 
as  far  as  he  understood  them;  he  described 
the  young  people  whose  society  she  fre- 
quented, and  admitted  that  he  was  puz- 
zled as  to  the  precise  quality  in  them 
that  shocked  his  views ; coming  to  the  af- 
fair with  Carli  Wappinger,  he  spoke  of 
it  as  “ a bit  of  preposterous  nonsense,  to 
which  an  immediate  stop  must  be  put.” 
There  were  minor  points  in  his  exposi- 
tion; and  at  each  one,  as  he  made  it, 
Diane  nodded  her  head  gravely,  to  show 
that  she  followed  him  with  understanding, 
and  was  in  sympathy  with  his  opinion 
that  it  was  “high  time  that  some  step 
should  be  taken.” 

Encouraged  by  this  intelligent  compre- 
hension, Derek  went  on  to  define  the  good 
offices  he  would  expect  from  Diane.  She 
should  come  to  his  house  not  only  as 
Dorothea’s  inseparable  companion,  but  as 
a sort  of  warder-in-chief,  armed,  by  his 
authority,  with  all  the  powers  of  com- 
mand. It  was  no  use  doing  things  by 
halves;  and  if  Dorothea  needed  discipline 
she  had  better  get  it  thoroughly,  and  be 
done  with  it.  It  was  not  a thing  which 
he,  Derek,  would  want  to  see  last  forever ; 
but  while  it  did  last  it  ought  to  be  ef- 
fective, and  he  would  look  to  Diane  to 
make  it  so.  As  it  was  not  becoming  that 
a daughter  of  his  should  need  a body- 
guard of  youths,  Diane  would  undertake 
the  task  of  breaking  up  Dorothea’s  circle. 
Young  men  might  still  be  permitted  “ to 
call,”  but  under  Diane’s  supervision,  while 
Dorothea  sat  in  the  background,  as  a 
maiden  should.  Diane  would  make  it  a 
point  to  know  the  lads  personally,  so  as 
to  discriminate  between  them,  and  ex- 
clude those  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
might  not  be  desirable  friends.  As  for 
Mr.  Carli  Wappinger,  the  door  was  to  be 
rigorously  shut  against  him.  Here  the 
question  was  not  one  of  gradual  elimina- 
tion, but  of  abrupt  termination  to  the 
acquaintanceship.  He  must  request  Diane 
to  see  to  it  that,  as  far  as  possible,  Doro- 
thea neither  met  the  young  man,  nor  held 
communication  with  him,  on  any  pretext 


whatever.  He  laid  down  no  rule  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Wappinger,  but  it  would  fol- 
low as  a natural  consequence  that  the 
mother  should  be  dropped  with  the  son. 
These  might  seem  drastic  measures  to 
Dorothea,  to  begin  with;  but  she  was  an 
eminently  reasonable  child,  and  would 
soon  come  to  recognize  their  wisdom. 
After  all,  they  were  only  the  conditions 
to  which,  as  he  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand, other  young  girls  were  subjected, 
so  that  she  would  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  in  her  lot.  The  probability  of 
his  own  departure  for  South  America, 
with  an  absence  lasting  till  the  spring, 
would  make  it  necessary  for  Diane  to 
use  to  the  full  the  powers  with  which  he 
commissioned  her.  He  trusted  that  he 
made  himself  clear. 

For  some  minutes  after  he  ceased 
speaking  Diane  sat  looking  meditatively 
at  the  fire.  When  she  spoke  her  voice 
was  low,  but  the  ring  of  decision  in  it 
was  not  to  be  mistaken. 

“ I’m  afraid  I couldn’t  accept  the  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Pruyn.” 

Derek’s  start  of  astonishment  was  that 
of  a man  who  sees  intentions  he  meant 
to  be  benevolent  thrown  back  in  his  face. 

“ You  couldn’t — ? But  surely — ?” 

“I  mean,  I couldn’t  do  that  kind  of 
work.” 

“But  I thought  you  were  looking  for 
it — or  something  of  the  sort.” 

“Yes;  something  of  the  sort,  but  not 
precisely  that.” 

“And  it’s  precisely  that  that  I wish 
to  have  done,”  he  said,  in  a tone  that 
betrayed  some  irritation;  “so  I suppose 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said.” 

“ No;  I suppose  not.  In  any  case,”  she 
added,  rising,  “I  must  thank  you  for 
being  so  good  as  to  think  of  me;  and  if 
I feel  obliged  to  decline  your  proposition, 
I must  ask  you  to  believe  that  my  mo- 
tives are  not  petty  ones.  Now  I will  say 
good  afternoon.” 

Keeping  her  hands  rigidly  within  her 
muff,  and  with  a slight,  dignified  inclina- 
tion of  the  head,  she  turned  from  him. 

She  was  half  way  to  the  door  be- 
fore Derek  recovered  himself  sufficiently 
to  speak. 

“ May  I ask,”  he  inquired,  “ what  your 
objections  are?” 

She  turned  where  she  stood,  but  did  not 
come  back  towards  him. 
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“ I have  only  one.  The  position  you 
suggest  would  be  intolerable  to  your 
daughter  and  odious  to  me.19 

“ But,”  he  asked,  with  a perplexed  con- 
traction of  the  brows,  “ isn’t  it  what  com- 
panions to  young  ladies  are  generally 
engaged  for?” 

“I  was  never  engaged  as  a companion 
before,  so  Fm  not  qualified  to  say.  I 
only  know — ” 

She  stopped,  as  if  weighing  her  words. 

“Yes?”  he  insisted;  “you  only  know 
— what  ?” 

“ That  no  girl  with  spirit — and  Miss 
Pruyn  is  a girl  with  spirit — would  sub- 
mit to  that  kind  of  tyranny.” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  tyranny  in  this  ca9e; 
it  would  be  authority.” 

“ She  would  consider  it  tyranny — es- 
pecially after  the  freedom  you’ve  al- 
lowed her.” 

“ But  you  admit  that  it’s  freedom  that 
ought  to  be  curbed?” 

“ Quite  so ; but  aren’t  there  methods 
of  restriction  other  than  those  of  com- 
pulsion ?” 

“ Such  as — what  ?” 

“ Such  as  special  circumstances  may 
suggest.” 

“ And  in  these  particular  circum- 
stances— ?” 

“I’m  not  prepared  to  say.  I’m  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  them.” 

“Precisely;  but  I am.” 

“You’re  familiar  with  them  from  a 
man’s  point  of  view,”  she  smiled ; “ but 
it’s  one  of  those  instances  in  which  a 
man’s  point  of  view  counts  for  very 
little.” 

“Admitting  that,  what  would  be  your 
advice  ?” 

“ I have  none  to  give.” 

“None?” 

She  shook  her  head.  Leaving  his  forti- 
fied position  by  the  mantelpiece,  he  took 
a step  or  two  towards  her. 

“And  yet  when  I began  to  speak  you 
seemed  favorably  inclined  to  the  offer  I 
was  making  you.  You  must  have  had 
ideas  on  the  subject  then.” 

“ Only  vague  ones.  I made  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  that  yours  would  be 
equally  so.” 

“And  with  your  vague  ideas,  your  in- 
tention was — ?” 

“To  adapt  myself  to  circumstances;  I 
couldn’t  tell  beforehand  what  they  would 


be.  I imagined  that  what  you  wanted 
for  your  daughter  was  the  society  of  an 
experienced  woman  of  the  world;  and  I 
am  that,  whatever  else  I may  not  be.” 

“ You’re  very  young  to  make  the 
claim.” 

“ There  are  other  ways  of  gaining  ex- 
perience than  by  years;  and,”  she  added, 
with  the  intention  to  divert  the  conversa- 
tion from  herself,  “ the  small  store  I hap- 
pen to  possess  I was  willing  to  share  with 
your  daughter,  in  whatever  way  she 
might  have  need  of  it.” 

“ But  not  in  my  way.” 

“ Not  in  your  way,  perhaps,  but  for  the 
furthering  of  your  purposes.” 

“How  could  you  further  my  purposes, 
when  you  wouldn’t  do  what  I wanted  ?” 

“By  getting  her  to  do  it  of  her  own 
accord.” 

“ Could  you  promise  me  she  would  ?” 

“I  couldn’t  promise  you  anything  at 
all.  I could  only  do  my  best*  and  see  how 
she  would  respond  to  it.” 

“ She’s  a very  good  little  girl,”  he 
hastened  to  declare. 

“I’m  sure  of  that.  Though  I don’t 
know  her  well,  I’ve  seen  her  often  enough 
to  understand  that  whatever  mistakes  she 
may  make,  they  are  those  of  youth  and 
independence.  She  is  only  a mother- 
less girl  who  has  been  allowed  — who, 
in  a certain  way,  has  been  obliged — to 
look  after  herself.  I’ve  noticed  that  un- 
derneath her  self-reliant  manner  she’s 
very  much  a child.” 

“ That’s  true.” 

“But  I should  never  treat  her  as  a 
child,  except — except  in  one  way.” 

“Which  would  be — ?” 

“ To  give  her  plenty  of  affection.” 

“ She’s  always  had  that.” 

“ Yes,  yours ; she  hasn’t  had  her  moth- 
er’s. Don’t  think  me  cruel  in  saying  it, 
but  no  girl  can  grow  up  nourished  only 
by  her  father’s  love,  and  not  miss  some- 
thing that  the  good  God  intended  her  to 
have.  The  reason  women  are  so  essential 
to  babies  and  men  is  chiefly  because  of 
their  faculty  for  understanding  the  in- 
articulate. With  all  your  daughter  has 
had,  there  is  one  great  thing  that  she 
hasn’t  had ; and  if  you  had  placed  me  near 
her,  my  idea,  which  I call  vague,  would 
have  been — as  far  as  any  one  could  do 
it  now — to  supply  her  with  some  of  that.” 

Derek  retreated  again  to  the  fireside, 
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alarmed  by  a language  suspiciously  like 
that  he  had  heard  on  other  occasions,  con- 
cerning the  motherless  condition  of  his 
child.  Was  it  going  to  turn  out  that  all 
women  were  alike?  There  had  been  min- 
utes during  the  last  half  hour  when,  as 
he  looked  into  Diane’s  face,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  here  at  last  was  one  as  honest 
as  air  and  as  straightforward  as  light. 
But  no  experienced  woman  of  the  world, 
as  she  declared  herself  to  be,  could  forget 
that  this  was  a ludicrously  delicate  topic 
with  a widower.  She  must  either  avoid 
it  altogether,  or  expose  herself  to  mis- 
interpretation in  pursuing  it.  It  took 
him  a few  minutes  to  perceive  that  Di- 
ane had  chosen  the  latter  course,  and  had 
done  it  with  a fine  disdain  of  anything 
he  might  choose  to  think.  She  was  not 
of  the  order  of  women  who  hesitate  for 
petty  considerations,  or  who  stoop  to 
small  manoeuvrings. 

" I’m  afraid  I must  go  now,”  she 
said,  when  he  had  stood  some  time 
without  speaking. 

" Don’t  go  yet.  Sit  down.” 

His  tone  was  still  one  of  command, 
but  not  of  the  same  quality  of  command 
as  that  which  he  had  used  on  her  entry. 
He  brought  her  a chair,  and  she  seated 
herself  again. 

"You  said  just  now,”  he  began,  re- 
suming his  former  attitude,  with  his  arm 
on  the  mantelpiece,  "that  you  didn’t  ex- 
pect me  to  be  so  definite.  Suppose  I had 
been  indefinite ; then  what  would  you 
have  done?” 

" I should  have  been  indefinite  too.” 

" That’s  all  very  well ; but,  you  see,  I 
have  to  look  at  things  from  the  point  of 
view  of  business.” 

" And  is  there  never  anything  indefinite 
in  business?” 

" Not  if  we  can  help  it.” 

"And  what  happens  when  you  can’t 
help  it?” 

" Then  we  have  to  look  for  some  one 
to  whose  discretion  we  can  trust.” 

" Exactly ; and,  if  you’ll  allow  me  to  say 
it.  Miss  Pruyn  is  at  an  age  and  in  a 
position  where  she  needs  a friend  armed 
with  discretion  rather  than  authority.” 

"Well,  suppose  we  were  agreed  about 
everything — the  discretion  and  all — what 
would  you  begin  by  doing?” 

"I  shouldn’t  begin  by  doing  anything. 
I should  try  to  win  your  daughter’s  con- 


fidence ; and  if  I couldn’t  do  that  I should 
go  away.” 

" So  that  in  the  end  it  might  happen 
that  nothing  would  be  accomplished.” 

"It  might  happen  so.  I shouldn’t  ex- 
pect it.  Good  hearts  are  generally  sen- 
sitive to  good  influences;  and  beneath  her 
shell  of  manner  Miss  Pruyn  strikes  me 
as  neither  more  nor  less  than  a dear 
little  girl.” 

Again  he  was  suspicious  of  a bid  for 
favor;  but  again  Diane’s  air  of  almost 
haughty  honesty  negatived  the  thought. 

"I’m  glad  you  see  that,”  was  the  only 
comment  he  made.  "But,”  he  added, 
once  more  taking  a step  or  two  towards 
her,  "when  you  had  won  her  confidence, 
then  you  would  do  the  things  that  I sug- 
gested, wouldn’t  you?” 

" I shouldn’t  have  to.  She  would  prob- 
ably do  them  herself,  and  a great  deal 
better  than  you  or  I.” 

" I don’t  see  how  you  can  be  sure  of 
that.  If  you  don’t  make  her — ” 

" When  you’ve  watered  your  plant 
and  kept  it  in  the  sunshine  you  don’t 
have  to  make  it  bloom.  It  will  do  that 
of  itself.” 

" But  all  these  young  men  ? — and  this 
young  Wappinger? — ” 

" I should  let  them  alone.” 

" Oh  no  I Not  young  Wappinger!” 

"What  harm  is  he  doing?  I admit 
that  the  present  situation  has  its  foolish 
aspects  from  your  point  of  view  and 
mine;  but  I can  think  of  things  a great 
deal  worse.  At  least  you  know  there  is 
nothing  clandestine  going  on;  and  young 
people  who  have  the  virtue  of  being  open 
have  the  very  first  quality  of  all.  If  you 
let  them  alone — or  leave  them  to  sym- 
pathetic management — you  will  probably 
find  that  they  will  outgrow  the  whole 
thing,  as  children  outgrow  an  inordinate 
love  of  sweets.” 

There  was  a brief  pause,  during  which 
he  stood  looking  down  at  her,  a smile 
something  like  that  of  amusement  hover- 
ing about  his  lips. 

" So  that,  in  your  judgment,”  he  began 
again,  "the  whole  thing  resolves  itself 
into  a matter  of  discretion.  But  now — 
if  you’ll  pardon  me  for  asking  anything 
so  blunt — how  am  I to  know  that  you 
would  be  discreet?” 

For  an  instant  she  lifted  her  eyes  to 
his,  as  if  begging  to  be  spared  the  reply. 
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“ If  it’s  not  a fair  question — ” he  began. 

“ It  is  a fair  question/’  she  admitted; 
“only  it’s  one  I find  difficult  to  answer. 
If  it  wasn’t  important — urgently  impor- 
tant— that  I should  obtain  work,  I should 
prefer  not  to  answer  it  at  all.  I must 
tell  you  that  I haven’t  always  been  dis- 
creet. I’ve  had  to  learn  discretion — by 
bitter  lessons.” 

“ I’m  not  asking  about  the  past,”  he 
broke  in,  hastily,  “ but  about  the  future.” 

“ About  the  future  one  cannot  say ; one 
can  only  try.” 

“ Then  suppose  we  try  it  ?” 

His  own  words  took  him  by  surprise,  for 
he  had  meant  to  be  more  cautious;  but 
now  that  they  were  uttered  he  was  ready 
to  stand  by  them.  Once  more,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  him,  he  could  detect  the  light  of 
relief  steal  into  her  expression,  but  she 
made  no  response. 

“ Suppose  we  try  it  ?”  he  said  again. 

“ It’s  for  you  to  decide,”  she  answered, 
quietly.  “ My  position  places  me  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  any  one  who  is  willing 
to  employ  me.” 

“ So  that  this  is  better  than  nothing,” 
he  said,  in  some  disappointment  at  her 
lack  of  enthusiasm. 

“ I shouldn’t  put  it  in  that  way,”  she 
smiled;  “but  then  I shouldn’t  put  it  in 
any  way,  until  I saw  whether  or  not  I 
gave  you  satisfaction.  You  must  remem- 
ber you’re  engaging  an  untried  person; 
and,  as  I’ve  told  you,  I have  nothing  in 
the  way  of  recommendations.” 

“We  will  assume  that  you  don’t  need 
them.” 

“ It’s  a good  deal  to  assume ; but  since 
you’re  good  enough  to  do  it,  I can’t  help 
being  grateful.  Is  there  any  particular 
time  when  you  would  like  me  to  begin  ?” 

“Perhaps,”  he  suggested,  drawing  up 
a small  chair  and  seating  himself  nearer 
her,  “ it  would  be  best  to  settle  the  busi- 
ness part  of  our  arrangement  first.  You 
must  tell  me  frankly  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  what  I propose  that  you  don’t 
find  satisfactory.” 

“ I’m  sure  there  won’t  be,”  Diane  mur- 
mured, faintly,  with  a feeling  akin  to 
shame  that  any  one  should  be  offering  to 
pay  for  such  feeble  services  as  hers.  She 
was  thankful  that  the  winter  dusk,  creep- 
ing into  the  room,  hid  the  surging  of  the 
hot  color  in  her  face,  as  Derek  talked  of 
sums  of  money  and  dates  of  payment. 


She  did  her  best  to  pretend  to  give  him 
her  attention,  but  she  gathered  nothing 
from  what  he  said.  If  she  had  any 
coherent  thought  at  all,  it  was  of  the 
greatness,  the  force,  the  authority,  of  one 
who  could  control  her  future,  and  dictate 
her  acts,  and  prescribe  her  duties,  with 
something  like  the  power  of  a god.  In 
times  past  she  would  have  tried  to  weave 
her  spell  around  this  strong  man,  in  sheer 
wantonness  of  conquest,  as  Vivian  threw 
her  enchantments  over  Merlin;  now  she 
was  conscious  only  of  a strange  willing- 
ness to  submit  to  him,  to  take  his  yoke, 
and  bow  down  under  it,  serving  him 
as  master. 

She  was  glad  when  he  ended,  leaving 
her  free  to  rise  and  say  his  arrangements 
suited  her  exactly.  She  had  promised  to 
join  Miss  Lucilla  Van  Tromp  and  Mrs. 
Eveleth  at  tea,  and  perhaps  he  would 
come  with  her. 

“No,  I’ll  run  away  now,”  he  said,  ac- 
companying her  to  the  door,  “ if  you’ll  be 
good  enough  to  make  my  excuses  to 
Lucilla.  But  one  word  morel  You 
asked  me  when  you  had  better  begin.  I 
should  say  as  soon  as  you  can.  As  I may 
leave  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  any  time, 
it  would  be  well  for  you  to  be  in  working 
order  before  I go.” 

So  it  was  settled,  and  as  she  departed 
he  opened  the  door  for  her  and  held  out 
his  hand.  But  once  more  the  little  black 
muff  came  into  play,  and  Diane  walked 
out  as  she  had  come  in,  with  no  other 
salutation  than  a dignified  inclination  of 
the  head. 

Derek  closed  the  door  behind  her  and 
stood  with  his  hand  on  the  knob.  He 
took  the  little  rebuke  like  a man. 

“ I’m  a cad,”  he  said  to  himself.  “ I’m 
a cad.” 

Returning  to  his  former  place  on  the 
hearth,  he  remained  long,  gazing  into  the 
dying  embers,  and  rehearsing  the  points 
of  the  interview  in  his  mind.  The  gloam- 
ing closed  around  him,  and  he  took 
pleasure  in  the  fancy  that  she  was  still 
sitting  there — silent,  patient,  erect,  with 
that  pinched  look  of  privation  so  gal- 
lantly borne. 

“By  Jove!  she’s  a brave  one!”  he 
murmured,  under  his  breath.  “ She’s  a 
brick.  She’s  a soldier.  She’s  a lady. 
She’s  the  one  woman  in  the  world  to  whom 
I could  entrust  my  child.” 
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Then,  as  his  head  sank  in  meditation, 
he  shook  himself  as  though  to  wake  up 
from  sleep  into  actual  day. 

“ I've  been  dreaming,”  he  said, — “ I've 
been  dreaming.  I must  get  away.  I 
must  go  back  to  the  office.  I must  get 
to  work.” 

But  instead  of  going  he  threw  himself 
into  one  of  the  deep  armchairs.  Drop- 
ping off  into  a reverie,  he  conjured  up 
the  scene  which  had  long  been  the  fair- 
est in  his  memory. 


It  was  the  summer.  It  was  the  coun- 
try. It  was  a garden.  In  the  long  bed 
the  carnations  of  many  colors  were  bend- 
ing their  beauty-drunken  heads,  while 
over  them  a girl  was  stooping.  She 
picked  one  here,  one  there,  in  search  of 
that  which  would  suit  him  best.  When 
she  had  found  it — deep  red,  with  shades 
in  the  inner  petals  nearly  black — she 
turned  to  offer  it.  But  when  she  looked 
at  him,  he  saw  it  was — Diane. 

[to  be  continued.] 


The  Hermit 

BY  FLORENCE  EARLE  COATES 

LISTEN!  O listen!  'Tis  the  thrush — God  bless  him! 

How  marvellously  sweet  the  song  he  sings! 

All  Nature  seems  to  listen  and  caress  him, 

And  Silence  even  closer  folds  her  wings 
Lest  she  should  miss  one  faintly  throbbing  note 
Of  high-wrought  rapture,  from  that  flutelike  throat. 

The  warbling  world,  itself,  is  hushed  about  him; 

No  bird  essays  the  amoebean  strain: 

Each  knows  the  soul  of  Music — full  without  him — 

Could  bear  no  more,  and  rivalry  were  vain. 

So,  Daphnis  singing  in  the  tamarisk  shade, 

All  things  grew  silent,  of  a sound  afraid. 

The  aspens  by  the  lake  have  ceased  to  shiver, 

As  if  the  very  zephyrs  held  their  breath: 

Hearken  how,  wave  on  wave,  with  notes  that  quiver. 

It  rises  now — that  song  of  life  and  death! — 

“ 0 holy!  holy!”  Was  it  Heaven  that  called 
My  spirit^  by  love's  ecstasy  enthralled? 
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More  Precious  Than  Rubies 

BY  FRANCIS  WILLING  WHARTON 


MISS  HERRON  sat  in  her  motor 
and  waited  while  the  man  took 
* in  the  big  hat-box  and  returned 
her  last  fancy  in  hats ; its  flaming 
feathers  had  not  suited  her  when  she 
tried  it  on  at  home,  and  so  she  had 
brought  it  back.  It  had  taken  her  some 
little  time  to  choose  it,  it  took  time  to 
take  it  back,  and  to  destroy  time  was  al- 
ways something.  She  fingered  her  string 
of  pearls,  and  wondered  idly  why  a man 
who  walked  slouehingly  along  the  street 
near  the  motor  swayed  in  his  walk.  Was 
he  drunk,  perhaps  ? Then,  having  an 
imagination,  and  keen-sighted  eyes  as 
well,  she  made  another  diagnosis — sick 
or  starving,  more  likely.  She  leaned  out 
of  the  window,  but  he  was  gone — and 
then,  if  he  had  not  been,  one  can  hardly 
call  to  a strange  man  in  the  street  and 
offer  him  food. 

She  leaned  back  and  stared  absently  at 
the  crowd.  The  pressure  of  many  un- 
veiled glances  did  not  disturb  her;  she 
was  used  to  being  stared  at.  When  you 
have  eyes  and  hair  as  black  as  night, 
small  delicate  features,  a skin  the  color  of 
an  opal,  and  wear  velvet  and  sables,  you 
should  be  stared  at.  She  only  wondered 
why  one  woman  who  lingered  longest  in 
her  step  to  note  her  appearance  should 
have  dyed  her  hair  that  particular  color, 
it  was  so  hard  to  dress  to.  And  yet  she 
might  have  wondered  why,  with  her  softly 
rounded  white  chin,  and  eyes  like  an  un- 
lighted night,  no  man  gave  her  a gentler 
glance.  She  could  not  have  been  aware 
how  wicked  a luxury  she  seemed  to  stand 
for,  how  costly  and  idle  an  expense. 

The  chauffeur  came  back,  got  into  the 
machine,  and  waited  for  directions.  She 
sat  silent.  Where  was  she  going?  She 
had  had  an  idea  when  she  had  left  home, 
but  she  had  forgotten  it.  Not  to  Lucy’s, 
not  to  Marie’s,  not  to  any  of  the  places 
she  usually  went  to — that  at  least  she 
would  not  do;  she  felt  her  boredom  rise 
almost  to  a scream  within  her. 

Vot.  CXVIII.-No.  704.-35 


“Anywhere,”  she  threw  out  between 
those  even  small  teeth  of  hers,  and  the 
machine  drew  smoothly  down  the  avenue. 
He  was  going  to  the  Park — oh,  well,  why 
not? — and  to  the  Park  they  went,  un- 
accustomed route  though  it  was,  for  peo- 
ple did  not  drive  in  the  Park  nowadays; 
it  was  dowdy  to  ride  in  the  Park — oh, 
well,  again,  why  not? — and  Miss  Herron 
leaned  back  and  stared  out  of  her  window. 

She  wanted  one  thing  in  the  world — 
one  thing  only.  For  two  weeks  she  had 
dined  out,  supped  out,  gone  to  the  play, 
the  opera,  talked  and  danced  and  dressed, 
and  through  it  all  she  had  wanted 
one  thing,  even  a glimpse  of  which 
she  had  been  denied ! One  man  in  a city- 
ful of  men,  and  never  to  lay  eyes  on 
him!  Never  to  hear  his  name,  and  end- 
less other  names  bellowed  in  your  ears; 
never  to  hear  his  voice,  and  endless  other 
men  talking  to  you,  dining  with  you, 
making  love  to  you. 

All  the  autumn  and  winter  she  had 
seen  him  every  day  or  two  at  the  play, 
sitting  by  some  man  at  the  opera,  dining 
next  her  at  various  houses,  and  until 
these  last  horrible  blank  weeks  she  had 
seen  him  every  day  for  one  whole  week. 
Was  he  sick,  she  wondered,  and  felt  a 
stab  at  the  thought ; and  always  they 
were  sliding  through  the  icy  landscape 
of  the  Park. 

“ Go  back  to  Manaud’s,”  she  said,  and 
in  some  curious  way  felt  comforted  as 
the  car  sped  back  into  the  city.  She 
might  see  him  here;  in  the  Park,  never. 

They  traversed  block  after  block  and 
reached  the  crowded  bustling  thorough- 
fare where  business,  pleasure,  folly,  and 
sordid  life  mingle  in  a throng.  The 
machine  moved  slowly,  held  back  by  the 
traffic;  it  stopped  under  the  imposing 
order  of  an  official,  then  moved  on  again, 
stopped,  and  so  took  its  way  slowly  along 
close  to  the  sidewalk. 

It  was  the  hour  before  twilight,  but 
the  lamps  were  lit;  a faint  radiance  in 
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the  sky  showed  that  somewhere  the  sun 
was  setting;  there  was  a sparkle  in  the 
frosty  air,  and  suddenly  Miss  Ilerron 
saw  the  object  of  her  unswerving  thoughts 
walking  slowly  through  the  crowd,  not 
many  feet  away  from  her.  She  leaned 
forward;  the  name  died  on  her  lips;  she 
leaned  back. 

He  was  a fair  man  of  considerable 
height,  slight  of  build,  with  the  angles 
of  a frame  below  weight.  His  smooth- 
shaven,  well-cut  features  were  savagely 
defined  by  care,  by  something  not  far 
from  want.  As  Miss  Herron  had  read 
another  case  correctly  that  afternoon,  she 
read  this.  He  did  not  need  bread,  but 
perhaps  wine;  he  did  not  lack  a roof,  but 
more  sunshine  in  the  room  in  which  he 
lived, — and  yet  all  work  and  no  play  had 
certainly  not  made  this  Jack  a dull  boy. 

He  watched  the  crowd  with  interest, 
greeted  a man  or  two,  and  for  a space 
of  precious  time  was  right  within  her 
hail  and  never  knew  it;  and  then,  as 
she  nerved  herself  and  approached  the 
window — then  he  crossed  the  street  and 
was  gone. 

Gone — gone  for  another  two  weeks 
perhaps,  another  fourteen  days,  each 
one  heavy  to  lift  and  force  through  its 
paces;  another  fourteen  nights  of  empty 
pleasure-seeking  — oh,  my  soul!  Miss 
Herron  spoke. 

“Get  out  of  the  crowd!”  she  said;  her 
voice  sounded  flat  and  hoarse — she  was 
suffering.  Those  people  who  watched 
her  from  the  sidewalk  had  a kind  of  un- 
used interest  in  the  darkness  under  her 
big  eyes,  the  hurt  curve  of  her  red 
mouth;  she  felt  their  eyes  suddenly,  and 
hated  them. 

“ Turn  into  the  first  cross-street,”  she 
added,  and  wheeling  about,  unencum- 
bered by  opposing  vehicles,  they  took 
their  smooth,  rapid  way.  It  was  a long, 
expressionless  street  into  which  they  had 
passed,  and  as  they  approached  an  avenue 
of  traffic  the  car  slowed,  waiting  her  com- 
mand; she  gave  none.  They  went  on 
through  another  stretch  of  unmeaning 
houses,  growing  more  dejected  in  their 
featureless  uniformity;  then  another 
avenue,  another  -street,  and  now  they 
were  frankly  in  the  part  of  the  town 
where  poorer  people  lived.  This  was  the 
quarter  of  the  poor  who  have  only  be- 
come so  by  a downfall,  who  can  hardly 


believe  in  their  own  failure;  the  people 
who  are  still  fighting  for  their  own  gen- 
tility, who  would  still  deceive  their 
neighbors,  whatever  harsh  truths  they 
may  have  told  themselves. 

Here,  among  others,  she  saw  approach- 
ing a row  of  houses  with  iron  balconies, 
houses  of  another  day  when  they  had 
been  well  thought  of,  but  which  now 
bore  the  stigma  of  defeat  upon  them, 
and  her  eyes  read  a number,  327 — an- 
other, 329 — he  lived  in  329  East  Living- 
ston Street;  this  was  the  place. 

“ Stop !”  she  said. 

The  machine  stopped. 

The  street  was  so  quiet  that  there  was 
no  one  to  notice  the  unusual  sight  of  a 
motor  on  its  broken  pavement.  She  sat 
looking  at  the  house.  It  was  dark,  and 
she  realized  suddenly  that  he  must  be 
still  safely  at  a distance;  she  could  know 
some  of  the  things  she  wanted  to  know 
more  than  anything  else  in  life. 

She  got  out  and  mounted  the  two  low 
steps  and  laid  her  hand  upon  the  bell; 
then,  turning,  felt  the  incongruity  of  her 
possessions;  she  walked  to  the  little  iron 
gate  again. 

“ Go  home,”  she  said.  “ I won’t  want 
you  till  this  evening  at  eight.” 

The  machine  backed,  turned,  backed 
again  in  the  narrow  street,  and  glided 
smoothly  out  of  sight,  and  she  stood 
alone  on  the  door-step. 

She  rang  the  bell  and  waited.  Some 
moments  passed  before  the  door  opened; 
looking  at  the  old  woman  in  the  door- 
way, she  could  picture  the  heavy  step  that 
had  brought  her  slowly  to  the  threshold. 

“Mr.  Quincy’s  room,”  she  said,  com- 
posedly, with  the  abruptness  of  her  class 
and  kind.  “I  will  wait  for  him — which 
is  it?” 

The  old  woman  blinked,  hesitated;  but 
the  sables,  perhaps  the  manner  even  more, 
carried  the  day.  “Up  two  flights  to  the 
back ; the  key  is  under  the  mat,”  she  said, 
and  watched  the  wonderful  figure  sweep 
its  draperies  up  the  staircase  with  a kind 
of  tired  speculation  in  her  eyes. 

Miss  Herron  mounted  two  flights,  and 
in  the  small  landing  there  were  but 
two  doors  — one  in  front  and  one  in 
back.  Stooping,  she  found  the  key,  and 
opened  the  back  door,  and,  going  in, 
closed  it  behind  her,  and  leaned  her  back 
against  it,  breathless. 
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It  was  some  moments  before  she  re- 
covered herself.  Then  she  saw  that 
everything  was  just  as  she  had  known 
it  would  be — fatally  as  she  had  known 
it  would  be.  It  was  cramped,  ill-lit,  ill- 
furnished,  with  a few  books  on  a shelf, 
some  clothes  piled  on  two  chairs,  a table 
with  some  papers — and  nowhere  warmth 
or  light,  nowhere  ease.  . 

She  sank  down  on  a chair  by  the  table, 
the  only  one  free  in  the  room,  and  rest- 
ing her  arms  on  the  table  she  covered 
her  face.  She  forgot  time,  forgot  every- 
thing but  that  he  should  live  like  this 
and  she  never  be  able  to  tell  him.  She 
had  no  conception  of  friendship  between 
men  and  women.  Who  about  her  prac- 
tised such  an  obsolete  relation?  She  un- 
derstood love-making  or  bargaining,  that 
being  what  she  was  familiar  with.  She 
went  over  their  meetings,  trying  to  piece 
out  a belief  that  he  might  cross  the  river 
of  convention  that  lay  between  her  money 
and  his  poverty,  and  knew  by  instinct 
that  the  only  ford  he  would  travel  by 
would  be  his  own  passion.  She  fell  into 
a reverie  so  deep  that  she  heard  nothing 
until  the  door  opened  and  Quincy  stood 
in  the  doorway. 

He  stood  a moment  looking  at  her,  and 
then  came  quickly  forward. 

“ Are  you  ill  ?”  he  said.  “ Has  any- 
thing happened  ? The  old  madwoman 
mumbled  something,  but  I could  not  guess 
what  had  happened.” 

She  had  risen;  they  stood  quite  near 
each  other,  and  even  in  the  twilight  there 
was  no  escape. 

“ It  is  nothing,”  she  said,  and  drew  in 
her  breath.  “ I — I — I wanted  to  know 
how  you  lived.”  Her  cool,  callous  voice, 
her  unveiled  eyes,  played  her  a cruel 
trick;  they  expressed  nothing  but  ar- 
rogant curiosity,  and  he  believed  her. 
It  was  possibly  superb  to  look  like  that 
and  be  like  that,  but  it  was  something 
else,  too,  and  for  the  moment  he  hated 
her.  He  stared,  he  hardened,  he  petrified. 

“ It  is  a remarkable  age  in  which  we 
live  that  makes  a woman  like  you,”  he 
said.  “ Have  you  satisfied  your  curios- 
ity? May  we  go?” 

She  did  not  answer  him;  she  bowed  her 
head,  and,  moving  swiftly  past  him,  went 
down  the  stairs,  and,  reaching  the  lower 
hall,  opened  the  door  and  found  herself 
in  the  blessed  outer  air.  She  stumbled 


on  the  low  step  near  the  little  iron  gate, 
and  might  have  fallen  but  that  Quincy 
caught  her  arm  and  steadied  her.  They 
came  to  a stop  on  the  sidewalk  and  faced 
each  other. 

The  lamps  glittered  through  a won- 
derful blue  twilight;  they  could  see  each 
other’s  faces  with  distinctness;  but  the 
lights  and  shadows  had  a different  value 
from  those  at  midday,  and  facing  her 
proud  outlines  in  their  luxurious  wrap- 
pings, he  blazed  again. 

“ If  your  machine  is  round  the  cor- 
ner,” he  said,  “ I’ll  go  for  it  and  put  you 
in.”  His  voice  could  not  have  expressed 
a more  biting  contempt,  and  Miss  Her- 
ron felt  her  blood  surge  within  her. 

“ No,”  she  answered,  “ it  isn’t  here. 
I sent  it  away.  I’ll  go  home  in  a car, 
or  walk — I don’t  need  you — thanks.”  The 
last  drawl  gave  her  courage,  and  she  met 
his  eyes  with  her  own  shining  like  some 
wonderful  hard  jewels  set  amid  opals, 
then  turned  away. 

Quincy  felt  her  glance  like  a challenge. 
“ By  no  means,”  he  said.  “ I prefer  to 
escort  you  as  far  as  the  gates  of  your  own 
world,  at  least,”  and  he  walked  beside  her. 

She  moved  swiftly  in  her  slippered 
feet,  her  velvet  cloak  barely  held  out  of 
the  mire  in  which  they  walked,  and  as 
they  moved  in  silence  along  block  after 
block,  he  saw  her  slender  satin  toes  plant 
themselves  firmly  in  the  snow  and  mud, 
and  felt  a pang — half  pleasure  and  half 
pain.  His  gaze  moved  upward  to  her 
set  profile  under  the  waving  plumes  of 
her  hat,  her  soft  chin  resting  on  the  fur. 
Something  indefinable  in  her  expression 
struck  him  in  a light  he  had  never  seen 
before,  and  on  the  impulse  he  slowed 
his  steps. 

“Why  did  you  do  this?”  he  said. 

They  were  on  a great  avenue  of  the 
city.  She  faced  him;  her  eyes  seemed 
to  smite  his  cheek  with  their  light. 

“ It’s  a little  late  for  mercy,  don’t  you 
think?”  said  Miss  Herron,  and  quite 
suddenly  she  made  a swift  movement 
forward,  stepped  on  a crowded  car  be- 
fore them,  and  disappeared  amid  the 
crush.  An  instant  and  she  was  a block 
away  from  him,  and  Quincy,  turning 
slowly,  walked  back  to  his  room. 

It  was  a week  since  Miss  Ilerron  had 
motored  to  Livingston  Street,  and  she  had 
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passed  seven  impossible  days  and  seven 
unspeakable  nights.  She  often  slept  only 
five  hours  in  a night,  but  now  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  hardly  slept  at  all — and 
she  showed  it.  Her  pallor  had  less  iri- 
descent beauty,  her  eyes  had  dark  lines 
under  their  blackness;  but  the  man  her 
mother  wanted  her  to  marry  had  asked 
her  for  every  cotillion  they  had  been  to, 
had  buried  her  in  flowers;  and  Mrs.  Her- 
ron was  already  choosing  the  diamonds 
she  intended  to  give  her  daughter  on  her 
wedding-day. 

It  was  a stormy  afternoon,  and  the 
hurrying  snowflakes  had  piled  a mass  of 
white  on  the  window-ledges,  when  Miss 
Herron  sat  in  the  small  drawing-room 
by  the  fire  and,  shivering  a little,  drank 
her  tea. 

The  room  was  a cheerful  one,  a note 
of  warm  green  throughout,  lighted  by  a 
blazing  fire,  and  on  a table  behind  her 
stood  some  of  Raynor’s  roses — gorgeous 
Jacqueminot  blazing  like  the  fire.  On  a 
stand  near  the  tea  table  stood  a jar  hold- 
ing six  great  rose-trees,  with  their  deep 
pink  crowns  exhaling  a wonderful  odor, 
and  Raynor  himself  sat  opposite  her 
across  the  fireplace,  and,  balancing  his 
teacup  on  the  slender  arm  of  his  chair, 
brought  out  the  abrupt  sentences  in 
which  the  set  of  people  in  which  they 
moved  expressed  themselves. 

Mrs.  Herron  would  have  felt  the  psy- 
chic moment  to  be  near,  but  Miss  Her- 
ron, far  away  in  her  mist  of  wearied 
conjecture  and  reiterated  surmise,  hard- 
ly heard  what  he  said. 

It  is  wonderful,  thought  Raynor,  to 
meet  a woman  who  does  not  evidence 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  trembling 
in  the  balance  of  twenty  million;  and 
it  was  so  wonderful  that  he  prepared 
to  speak. 

"Miss  Val,”  he  began — games  of  polo 
had  brought  them  to  that;  she  did  not 
even  look  up  from  the  cup  she  was  filling 
— "Miss  Val,  you  are  unlike  any  other 
woman  I know — do  you  know  it?” 

Here  was  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon— Raynor  growing  analytical.  She 
did  look  up  and  stared  at  him. 

"Am  I?”  she  said.  "No,  you  are 
wrong;  I’m  just  like  the  rest  of  them. 
Only  once — once — ” She  stopped. 

" Once — once,”  repeated  Raynor,  gen- 
tly. "Goon.” 


She  leaned  back  and  drew  a deeper 
breath.  " How  absurd  I am,”  she  said, 
"to  take  you  seriously  for  a moment! 
I thought  you  meant  something.  You 
didn’t,  of  course;  no  one  ever  means  any- 
thing. How  absurd  I am!” 

Raynor  was  coarse,  crude,  and  not  a 
good  man;  but  he  had  some  instincts, 
and  he  was  not  dull.  Besides,  he  was 
enough  of  a sportsman  to  enjoy  stalking 
game  instead  of  having  it  driven  up  to 
his  gun-barrel. 

"Are  you  absurd?”  he  returned.  "Then 
I must  be  also.  I was  quite  serious; 
never  more  so.  You  are  different  from 
other  women  — and  tell  me  what  once 
happened;  I want  to  know.” 

She  still  stared  at  him,  and,  wander- 
ing in  the  labyrinth  of  her  misery,  was 
tempted.  He  would  not  understand,  and 
he  was,  somehow,  sympathetic — sympa- 
thetic without  the  pitfall  that  lay  in  the 
sympathy  of  most  of  the  women  she 
knew.  She  forgot  that  he  perhaps  want- 
ed to  marry  her,  that  every  woman  of  her 
acquaintance  wanted  to  marry  him;  she 
forgot  everything  but  the  desire  to  utter 
some  few  words  that  bore  some  relation 
to  her  thoughts,  to  break  the  silence  in 
which  she  lived,  and  she  spoke. 

" Once,”  she  said,  slowly, — " once  I 
had  a vision.”  She  hesitated,  met  Ray- 
nor’s studying,  wondering,  absorbed  eyes, 
and  stopped  short,  and  he  put  out  his 
hand  with  a gesture  of  encouragement. 

"Please  go  on,”  he  said.  "You  had 
a vision — I think  I am  having  one  my- 
self. Please  go  on.”  But  she  had  re- 
covered her  bearings  as  suddenly  as  she 
had  lost  them. 

" My  dear  M.  H.,”  she  returned,  which 
was  his  familiar  name  in  the  hunt  to 
which  they  belonged,  " what  an  angel 
you  are!  and  to  reward  you  for  listening 
to  my  sibylline  utterance  I will  do  what 
I have  not  done  before — begin  thanking 
you  for  the  roses.  First  for  the  white 
ones,  and  then  for  the  red,  and  then  for 
my  beautiful  American  Beauties.  They 
are  heavenly;  but  on  what  principle  do 
you  choose  flowers?  Why  white?  If 
white,  why  then  red?  Once  red,  why 
not  always  red?  Answer  me,  Sir  Ban- 
neret of  the  tricolor!” 

She  was  laughing  at  him  openly,  but 
dazzlingly  too,  leaning  toward  him  over 
the  tray,  her  eyes  shining,  her  pale  skin 
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tinted  with  a faint  flush,  her  red  lips 
laughing.  Raynor  did  not  like  to  be 
laughed  at,  as  a rule,  but  he  did  not 
care  now;  he  was  in  for  something  big 
— it  was  worth  while,  this  contract;  he 
would  leave  it  to  no  smaller  man. 

He  got  up  and  brought  his  chair 
within  a foot  of  hers,  and  sitting  in  it, 
was  close  beside  her. 

" Aren’t  you  the  most  ungrateful  wom- 
an in  the  world,”  he  said,  " and  the 
most  lively?  Abuse  my  roses,  if  you 
like  — why  not?  — but  marry  me,  Yal, 
won’t  you?” 

There  was  an  instant  in  which  they 
looked  at  each  other,  and  then  the  door 
opened  and  Raynor  pushed  back  his  chair 
unanswered,  with  a good-natured  curse 
below  his  breath.  He  would  get  his  an- 
swer later — the  moment  was  too  delight- 
ful not  to  feel  that  even  delay  had  its 
charms ; and  it  only  meant  delay,  of 
course — he  knew  his  world. 

" Mr.  Quincy,  madam,”  said  Dance,  the 
butler,  and  across  the  slippery  parquet 
floor  Quincy  advanced. 

"How’dydo?”  said  Miss  Herron. 
"Won’t  you  pull  up  to  the  fire?  It’s 
cold  out,  isn’t  it?  Dance,  get  some 
muffins.” 

Quincy  came  forward  and  disposed  liis 
slender  form  in  its  shabby  clothes  com- 
posedly before  the  flames. 

" Muffins  I”  he  said.  " Heavenly  sound ! 
How’dydo,  Raynor?”  They  nodded.  "I 
hope  you  have  forgotten,  Miss  Herron, 
how  I behaved  once  before;  there  are 
some  things  one  should  do  only  once, 
and  yet — ” 

Miss  Herron  smiled.  "I  remember 
perfectly,”  she  returned,  "but  you  won’t 
be  able  to,  for  Mr.  Raynor  likes  muffins 
as  much  as  you  do,  and  Dance  only  brings 
three  at  a time;  it  is  his  rule.”  She 
laughed,  and  each  man  scored  it  to  his 
own  account. 

Raynor  tilted  back  his  chair  dexterous- 
ly; only  long  practice  could  enable  any 
one  to  do  it  on  that  floor,  and  he  stared 
at  the  newcomer  idly  while  he  listened  to 
his  sallies  and  sword-play  with  his 
hostess. 

Clever  chap,  he  decided.  He  had  seen 
him  several  times  before;  queer  clothes — 
awful  tailor — and  he  worked  in  some 
chemical  shop  or  other.  What  was  he 
doing  up-town  at  this  hour — four-thirty? 


he  thought  all  poor  chaps  worked  late 
or  were  shirkers — he  didn’t  look  like  a 
shirker ; and  then  he  looked  at  Miss  Her- 
ron and  forgot  everything  but  how  well 
she  would  wear  her  diamonds;  and  just 
then  he  caught  up  again  with  their  talk. 
It  was  still  light,  of  anything  and  noth- 
ing, but  his  ear  caught  this  from  Quincy : 

" No,  I’ve  not  been  anywhere  this  week, 
or  for  three  weeks  past,  for  that  matter. 
But  this  week,  besides  some  work  at  the 
laboratory,  I’ve  had  a problem  of  my  own 
I’ve  been  stewing  over,  and  I think — I 
think  I am  on  the  right  track.” 

Something  in  Miss  Herron’s  face, 
which  Raynor  was  watching  while  Quincy 
spoke  made  him  set  value  on  Quincy’s 
words. 

" Making  a discovery  of  your  own,  are 
you  ?”  he  observed,  good-naturedly.  " Get 
a patent,  then,  or  you  will  be  robbed 
most  unmercifully;  and  be  secret  as  the 
grave.” 

Quincy  shook  his  head.  "It  won’t 
need  a patent,”  he  answered,  with  a 
faint  smile.  "I  sha’n’t  mind  the  world 
knowing  if  I work  it  out;  if  I don’t — 
well,  then  there  will  only  be  myself  to 
suffer.  But  I had  an  inspiration  the 
other  night,  and  perhaps — perhaps — ” 

He  stopped;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Miss 
Herron,  who  was  looking  at  the  fire ; 
and  Raynor,  still  watching  her,  wondered 
why  she  seemed  to  flush  a little.  Was  it 
a belated  tribute  to  his  question  of  a 
while  ago?  And  then  Dance  came  in 
with  the  muffins,  and  when  Raynor  had 
eaten  one  it  seemed  to  be  expected  in 
some  way  that  he  should  go — it  was  in 
the  air;  and  being  only  in  the  air,  he 
obeyed  the  pressure  of  the  weighted  at- 
mosphere, and  before  he  knew  what  he 
had  done  he  got  up,  and  standing  by 
the  big  jar  of  American  Beauties,  looked 
down  at  Miss  Herron. 

"See  you  later,”  he  said,  "at  the 
Robarts’s;  you  promised  me  the  cotillion, 
you  know,  and — ” he  hesitated;  he  in- 
tended to  refer  to  what  had  happened  be- 
tween them,  but  he  did  not  want  to  let 
Quincy  in,  naturally. 

"Exactly,”  said  Miss  Herron,  with  a 
brilliant  smile;  "it’s  only  a breathing- 
space  between  runs,  isn’t  it?  See  you 
at  twelve,”  she  nodded  to  him,  and  he 
was  dismissed,  and  with  a barely  visible 
salutation  to  Quincy,  he  carried  his  sleek 
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head  and  creaseless  frock  coat  out  of 
their  sight. 

There  was  a silence,  broken  by  the 
crackling  of  the  fire ; only  the  roses 
scented  the  air  so  poignantly  that  Quincy 
spoke. 

“ Those  wonderful  flowers !”  he  said. 
“ They  pour  out  such  a perfume  that  it 
is  like  a sound  on  the  air,  isn’t  it?  Like 
the  faint  tinkle  of  a bell.” 

Miss  Herron,  who  sat  with  her  hand- 
kerchief in  her  hands,  twisting  it  merci- 
lessly under  cover  of  the  tea  tray,  looked 
across  at  him. 

“ It  is  rather  like  that,”  she  answered, 
“only  I never  thought  of  it  before;  or 
if  I felt  it,  expression  is  not  my  strong 
point — nor  that  of  the  people  I live 
among;  they  have  some  feelings,  no 
thoughts,  and  few  words.” 

“You  are  severe,”  he  returned,  “and 
I have  been  counting  on  finding  you  in 
a softened  mood.  I read  in  the  morn- 
ing’s paper  that  you  had  bewildered  a 
duke  and  enslaved  a prince  at  the  For- 
resters’ last  night — you  should  be  gentle 
with  a mere  commoner.” 

“ You  are  pleased  to  be  ironical,”  she 
answered,  slowly.  “ Please  don’t  be.  I’m 
not  worth  your  steel.  I’ve  only  a limited 
sporting  vocabulary  with  which  to  meet 
your  refinements;  subtlety  I have  none. 
Who  has,  in  this  barbarous  world  where 
everything  is  reduced  to  what  it  costs? 
I know  a few  plain  wants,  and  those 
are  keen.  I feel  hunger,  cold,  and  thirst; 
just  now  I feel  them  all  three,  so  do  not 
be  hard  upon  me.” 

Quincy  clasped  his  hands  between  his 
knees  and  leaned  toward  her. 

“You  feel  those  things,”  he  murmur- 
ed; “and  the  duke,  the  prince,  and  Ray- 
nor— will  they  not  feed  and  warm  and 
refresh  you?” 

“ Mr.  Raynor  would  give  a woman 
diamonds  if  he  loved  her.  I want  bread, 
not  stones.”  She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and 
pushing  aside  the  tea-table,  she  dropped 
on  her  knees  before  the  fire,  and  tossing 
on  two  birch  sticks,  knelt  there  to  watch 
them  blaze.  It  was  a more  natural  hu- 
man setting  than  he  had  ever  had  for 
her,  and  it  moved  him  to  his  depths.  He 
sat  still,  his  clear  light-blue  eyes  fixed 
on  her. 

“I  did  not  know,”  he  said,  “that  you 
could  put  a stick  on  the  fire — I thought 


Dance  always  did  it  — and  it  upsets 
my  ideas.” 

She  knelt  before  the  blaze,  her  color 
deepening  a little  from  the  heat.  Her 
light  scarlet  dress  was  rather  like  a 
flame,  too,  and  wrapped  her  slender  figure 
to  the  throat  with  its  soft  cloud  of  chiffon 
fire,  and  out  of  it  her  black  hair  curled 
up  into  the  knot  on  top  of  her  head. 

“ How  you  insult  me !”  she  said,  in 
her  low  voice,  with  its  clear-cut,  almost 
foreign  exactness  of  accent,  that  Mrs. 
Herron  had  acquired  for  her  with  the 
aid  of  a string  of  French  governesses. 
“How  you  like  to  insult  me!  My  sport- 
ing world  has  one  fine  principle — ‘don’t 
hit  a man  when  he’s  down.’  ” 

She  turned  and  met  his  eyes.  Quincy 
leaned  toward  her;  his  clean-shaven  lips 
quivered  a little.  “Are  you  down?”  he 
said.  “ How  can  one  be  down,  with 
princes,  dukes,  and  millionaires  to  fall 
into  the  arms  of!” 

Their  eyes  had  not  separated.  Miss 
Herron’s  lip  curled. 

“ I had  forgotten,”  she  said.  “ Of 
course  I have  everything  I am  fit  to  ap- 
preciate ; that  is  what  you  mean,  isn’t  it  ? 
And  the  better,  deeper,  truer  things — why 
should  I not  do  without  them — I who  no 
doubt  am  not  worthy  to  have  them?” 

Quincy  got  up  and  took  a few  steps 
about  the  room,  coming  to  a standstill 
by  the  roses;  he  leaned  over  them  and 
drew  in  a deep  breath  of  their  scent. 

“ I want  to  make  a bargain  with  you,” 
he  said,  slowly.  “ I want  to  tell  you 
something  about  myself,  and,  in  reward 
for  my  confession,  I want  you  to  answer 
one  question  which  I will  ask  you — will 
you  agree?” 

To  have  thrown  at  your  feet  the 
treasure  you  despaired  of  even  seeing  is 
an  experience  which  makes  impossible 
nights  and  unspeakable  days  shine  with 
a kind  of  retroactive  glory.  To  lie  on 
the  ground  in  your  spirit  before  a closed 
door,  which  you  believe  will  never  be 
opened,  and,  watching  it,  to  see  it  turn 
upon  its  hinges,  and  to  crawl  into  the 
fire-lit  room  within,  turns  your  bitter 
vigil  into  a mere  preparation.  Miss 
Herron  turned  her  delicate  profile  to 
him,  flushed  with  the  firelight. 

“Will  you  agree?”  questioned  Quincy, 
eagerly,  and  accepted  her  little  nod  as 
acquiescence. 
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“ Well,  then,”  he  began,  “ we  have 
talked  of  many  things,  but  little  of  our- 
selves in  any  serious  way.  I have  told 
you  that  heliotrope  is  my  favorite  flower ; 
how  I want  my  garden  when  I have  one; 
that  I like  to  ride,  and  don’t  care  for 
boats;  what  I think  of  the  English  con- 
duct of  Irish  affairs;  what  I think  of 
the  Catholics  in  France — and  much  more, 
all  of  which  is  to  the  point,  too;  but 
what  manner  of  man  I am,  you  hardly 
guess.  Frankly,  I am  a bitterly  ambi- 
tious man.  I have  worked,  slept,  eaten, 
and  drunk  all  in  an  atmosphere  colored 
by  one  desire — to  add  to  the  sum  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  I was  born  with  this 
craving;  it  has  pursued  me  through 
youth,  upheld  me  in  manhood,  and,  by 
throwing  aside  every  other  object,  I have 
seen  a reasonable  hope  shine  always  be- 
fore me  that  I would  succeed.  I have 
dedicated  thirty-four  years,  then,  to  one 
object.  I am  poorer  than  when  I began, 
I am  unknown  in  the  world  in  which  my 
fathers  lived,  I am  unsought,  an  ill- 
dressed,  ill-fed  workman;  but  I have  had 
my  hand  on  the  elements  of  things,  and 
by  this  winter’s  end  I trusted  to  accom- 
plish my  purpose.  Now  comes  the  hitch 
— the  usual  hitch,  you  will  say.  I met  a 
woman;  I thought  a little  about  her — 
only  a little  at  first,  but  it  bothered  me 
in  my  work;  then  I thought  more  about 
her;  she  became  entangled  in  the  meshes 
of  my  imagination,  and  I could  not  get 
her  out.  My  work  suffered,  suffered  hor- 
ribly, and  I suffered  with  it;  for,  as  I 
tell  you,  I love  it  better  than  anything 
in  the  world.  Three  weeks  ago  I de- 
cided to  go  to  no  place  where  I might 
meet  this  woman,  and  I held  to  it;  it 
was  not  easy.  One  week  ago  I came 
home  to  find  her  sitting  in  my  room. 
She  said  she  had  come  from  curiosity; 
she  wanted  to  see  how  I lived,  and  bar- 
barous, ruthless  as  it  sounded,  it  was 
possible  in  one  who  had  lived  with  the 
people  among  whom  she  lived.  I ac- 
cepted the  explanation,  and  I hated  her 
— and  we  parted.” 

Quincy  came  to  a standstill,  his  eyes 
on  the  profile  turned  to  him,  watch- 
ing the  quiver  of  the  dark  lashes  on 
her  cheek. 

“ I walked  back  to  my  room,”  he  went 
on,  “and  all  that  night,  accepting  the 
explanation  she  had  given  me,  I — hated 


her,  and  the  next  day  was  a dies  non,  and 
the  nex*  night,  sitting  at  my  table,  with 
my  dull  head  in  my  chilled  hands — for 
it  is  cold  sometimes  without  a fire, — I had 
an  inspiration  — I doubted  her  explana- 
tion— and  I loved  her.” 

The  girl  at  the  fire  stirred,  put  up  her 
hand  to  smooth  her  hair,  and  left  it 
there  to  shade  her  cheek. 

“I  thought,”  Quincy  proceeded  with 
passion,  “that  she  had  come  moved  by 
interest  and  perhaps  tenderness,  had 
wanted  to  know,  really  to  know,  some- 
thing of  my  life,  and  I loved  her  for  it. 
The  pillars  that  had  upheld  my  resist- 
ance to  my  feeling  for  her  had  been 
grounded  in  the  belief  that  she  probably 
could  care  for  no  man — and  here  was  a 
hope  that  she  had  the  beginning  of  a 
feeling  perhaps  even  for  myself.  I ” — he* 
spoke  slowly — “ I fought  with  this  hope ; 
I demolished  it  many  times,  but  it  built 
itself  up  again,  and  remained  in  spite 
of  every  effort,  a magic  casement  through 
which  I looked  into  another  world.” 

There  was  silence  in  the  warm  scented 
room.  The  girl’s  eyes  travelled  up  the 
threadbare  seam  of  Quincy’s  coat  sleeve 
as  it  shone  in  the  firelight,  until  her  eyes 
reached  his  face,  but  at  the  moment  he 
had  turned  it  to  the  outer  room  with  a 
discouraged  gesture. 

“ Ah,”  he  went  on,  “ no  doubt  I looked 
into  that  world  for  the  last  time  before 
I came  here;  no  doubt  it  is  all  a confu- 
sion of  my  overworked  brain — you  will 
tell  me  so  now — gently,  no  doubt,  for  I 
feel  I was  right  in  that,  at  any  rate,  you 
have  something  in  you  that  can  be  ten- 
der, only — only — it  is  not  meant  for  me 
— it  has  been  a delusion,  my  casement, 
and  closes  in  my  face — that  is  my  ques- 
tion— tell  me  the  truth.” 

Miss  Herron  faced  him.  She  saw  his 
tall  figure,  his  lean  countenance,  his  ar- 
dent, inspired  eyes,  his  curled  lips  that 
alone  spoke  of  a love  of  beauty  in  his 
ascetic  face,  and  by  the  flame  that  shot 
through  her  she  lighted  an  inner  torch 
for  which  she  had  been  groping  these 
weeks  past — life  as  an  opportunity — life 
as  a passion — life  as  a battle — life  known 
to  God.  She  put  out  her  slender,  strong 
fingers  and  touched  his  sleeve. 

“ You  will  let  me  look  through  it,  too, 
sometimes,”  she  said,  and  Quincy  saw 
the  light  of  the  torch  in  her  eyes. 
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Some  New  American  Painters  in  Paris 

BY  CHARLES  H.  CAFFIN 


DURING  my  recent  visit  to  Paris 
I was  particularly  interested  in 
the  work  of  some  of  our  younger 
artists  whose  names  have  crept  into  the 
open  since  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 
On  that  occasion  none  of  those  whom  I 
have  in  mind  were  represented,  but  subse- 
quently, at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  and 
in  oufr  annual  exhibitions,  especially  those 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
^Arts,  the  pictures  of  one  or  another  of 
them  have  attracted  some  attention.  It  is 
on  this  account,  and  not  because  they  have 
any  traits  in  common  which  give  them 
the  distinction  of  a group,  that  I here 
bring  together  four  of  them:  Robert  Mac 
Cameron,  Henry  Salem  Hubbell,  Fred- 
erick Karl  Friesekef  and  Jean  Mac  Lane 
Johansen.  The  only  ties  which  in  any 
way  unite  them  are  negative  ones;  on 
the  one  hand,  though  following  the  tradi- 
tions of  French  painting,  they  sliov?  no 
trace  of  the  latest  influences  that  are 
affecting  the  younger  generation  of  Amer- 
ican students  in  Paris;  and  on  the  other, 
they  are  prolonging  their  stay  in  Paris, 
although  their  student  days,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  are  concluded. 

There  is  a tendency  at  home  to  regard 
those  who  do  this  as  holding  aloof  from 
the  real  progress  of  art  in  America.  In- 
stead of  pushing  toward  the  van,  they 
seem  to  be  sulking  in  the  rear,  or  hover- 
ing on  the  outskirts  of  the  advance; 
guerrillas,  selfishly  interested  in  them- 
selves, rather  than  fighters  in  a common 
cause.  While  this  charge  may  not  be 
alleged  openly,  it  has  formulated  itself 
more  or  less  clearly  in  the  minds  of  a 
good  many.  Well,  apropos  of  this  delay 
in  returning  to  America,  I have  before 
me  a letter  from  one  of  the  painters  whom 
I am  considering,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  the  writer  says : “ I feel  the  rest- 
less state  of  an  American  painter  living 
in  a foreign  land;  I sincerely  hope  to  re- 
turn soon  to  New  York  and  join  that  force 
of  American  artists  that  are  doing  so 


much  to  build  up  a national  art.  You 
will  notice  by  the  unsettled  and  varied 
subjects  of  my  art  that  I have  not  y;et 
‘ arrived/  and  that  I must  trust  to  find 
in  my  own  land  the  better  inspirations 
for  work.” 

Now  this  seems  to  me  to  give  a clue 
to  the  reasons  that  keep  many  American 
painters  from  speedily  returning  home. 
They  delay  their  return  until  they  have 
u arrived.”  And  this  not  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  having  obtained  some  official 
recognition;  for  such  the  writer  in  ques- 
tion has  received.  The  “ arrival  ” aimed 
at  is  not  from  the  outside,  but  the  in- 
side; it  has  to  do  with  the  individual’s 
own  attitude  of  mind  towards  art.  He 
or  she  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a clear 
realization  of  himself  or  herself.  Their 
period  of  experimentation  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted; they  find  themselves  still  uncer- 
tain as  to  motive,  still  undecided  as  to 
technique.  Their  very  object  in  going 
abroad  was  to  awaken  their  minds  to  a 
variety  of  impressions.  This  they  have 
succeeded  in  doing,  but  are  not  yet  as- 
sured that  they  have  attained  the  re- 
sultant process  of  assimilating  the  im- 
pressions. It  is  this,  I am  sure,  that 
makes  many  a young  painter,  after  his 
days  of  actual  studentship  are  completed, 
hesitate  to  return  home.  Before  doing 
so  he  wishes  to  be  sure  of  himself. 

Whether  the  environment  of  his  own 
country  would  not  tend  to  precipitate 
the  impressions  that  his  mind  holds 
in  solution,  and  the  perspective  of  dis- 
tance would  not  help  him  to  view  the 
impressions  in  more  accurate  relation  to 
his  own  personality,  are  questions  which 
may  readily  occur  to  us,  but  must  be 
answered  by  himself.  In  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  it  has  to  be  decided  by  the  condi- 
tion of  his  pocketbook.  He  dares  not 
undertake  the  risk  of  what  may  be  to 
him  a beginning  all  over  again  in  an 
environment  that  for  a time,  at  least, 
will  be  not  only  new,  but  so  different; 
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urn-  t<»*  that,  ii hU'i'  lie  ir  s-i?^  ’*v  h>mp>ire<l  wii I)  a kiMr  of  •oauve.ntiau, 

mnirolT,  niay  •^•■•  k.  n*t  m>  rat*/  tor  & *?hs#  di>.f intrukhos  Wink  *ueh 

while;  Ins  «iov«>{,.p!:}oryi;  Fw  at  honur  ni  ordM.e  j.nne^pk-jv  as  vr«-  faa«f^  .••mav.-il.s 
ori  .matters-  ihrrr  k u teiuim  - \ o,  uo  ■<  into  him  j|jp  v rnnen.  ih<tt  oi*  Paris  IK  tin  id 
£ rut  au/J  |ta;y  ibejr<£  ;.  \:*yj  Jok  //.-sit**!;  fpjidc  wiih  ideo*.  whidb  Kioiirtitiitly 

In  Fork,  mo  the  ,;.)hir;ifv?  there  k X'OU-  Xn  vh.O*  hk  art  ill 

tinuuliy  a itirni*  ia  til  hj titi&l  \\  m-h  of  it-  <..n  to  aktruet  priheipk-,  afiil  not 
mny  \&  ^o-rv,  of  jr  ip.wliolonpifi^J  m « reel  indy  ai*  a eem/mle  mmiifetnt  kn 

Gut  tveu  aver  tip, re ' t|jte  ‘ ineutul. ' - . • ni  -kW  timiiiy.  ih  covering’  $o;  jaiany*  Jevt 
fttfeotinp  \ifX  U Wti  « *»  **  iir».Wii-;»i  e*  *d  r..ii-  /»>  j,/r  •.••;\l.]y  with  pa  jut,  So  J. 

n *i?i»7iti.v*  ytoymn  !r  wink  in ■ Pnris.  n*>.  !-^  «!}.m.  W.v-  fuJ]  ^icipqtlty  >$£& 
1^/iGtni  :;^uAvdt«Ms  (lKv  >tur<^  digV^tido  yonn&tk  infer  bn  tlru  umlle  nf 

.f*ikt  t' ' hv ».f  svidioijr  ,-i.tj.V  JIIU-  Id-  pofp:  • • K-*.i?:UU«.g;  i v\  - n the  two 

nw  V horrn.  .YPunwlvik,  m-  .w-  of  »rtkf  i<-  | •* ,U tif  hk  ken  i,k  rovum  home  ami 

4^  4kit  V.Wfte  wW^h  fur  a Jtk  *F;s;pe  nfd  Ui  do  **>  until  he  fth>U  ^uro 
*\m rt  time,  mnjfrtf  stroknc  hi>  sUiV  <ti  U r.o4  If. 

ikc-re.  Without  bpHi$r  ^MK’i»»|!S  «!,:$).  ijio  J v ;!•>  ; } m*.  f Jr:U\li  f*#  the  Ay<vrk  of 

meniid  fM.rn*o(,fi».‘ro-  i-' - ;>!..■  ri.  v*-nh  - <Ju-  i'.'ur  \ArMii  I hu\e  fur  tin;* 

tiomi.  T1h»:c  iv ^ ;v.  - pt.  al!  <.-•  ;m«.v  do.p.-U  Ky  ibi- ■1iat«  Salpn. 

uf  tGdH'  4 rod  . fe  Kok-rt  Mae  I k.undruu,  J».tan  Mtto  Link 

yrmi^lf  in  Unr*^  r;piiiiKdk;d  in  find  • • .fct!m,n«iC'>^  .m\A]  Tl^irfr-  w<*rG 

roiK.ios  ftyp  .!.-oi'pt?uc  or  r^jo.t ^»ii?Lr  (lu?u:  Topr^^-uU.M.f  in  tju?  oid  Salon ^ ami  I"r<d- 
in  .hrtvintr  yapr  liiind  ^t.iinulaP’d.  it  rm«y  or  irk  lvv  Friosoko  j i*  th**  tkW;  of  ^i\d-h 
fe  tV‘  ij  fnr  A tune  di<iM.rio<  rO  4 l»v  hr  i>  vn  \ m i » if  Meruk  r. 

tact  v'i'fii  ieher  rnrpti'v.  r hrred  1*\  d;e  -Mur  (kmefuTi'f*  eevPrihidien  bore  jlk 
pjevuleoeo  of  idoas  to  n:<‘onri/ler  y<nir  Mth.  4‘  A <»ror^.  of  Frif  ie.bx ’:  rtviue‘>„  liow- 
<.\vu.  Yk>v  o is  ibe  activity  uf  , v.  v.  U - hes  >‘mec*  o>  Worm- 
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POKIKAIT  OF  THfc.  MlS&Vi  -SeW  >\\\&tA.\£  J&pMitTt 

vr*MKl"  \\>r  Y) k*  hoi.ui  UA\x{*;n  ■ ihf-  • nv*>  nf  it-  iM  m*  , iik* . .ynva>  • Mrs  r«nhetU' 
m#(i  itfciil  t{M wmofi M tlii^  mV*J  t#rM\vu4  of  ihp 

u ^ »<)  nre; ; ?.  iilmniwH£/d  *vltli }$y%;\''\' 
at#  watt'd  rpfhul  a fatly  w «•  *rwli  FigJVf.  u>j>1  iJih  tvliita  toiblft  wtU)  its 

. . ivriftiptyi • in- '.*; fe'f.Kt ^^li^  gT^ri  $%A-  Arnv 

tftfr  m^iv  ' U wiiiv^-h  i in  ‘iv  ws ih  a • pain  U r in  '[  tlwV  $§?&:%  . a •.^lor 

:|Wcr  ;aM  ' a |V^f^.4er  -^iW-  flj^t  wludh  ik  HiA 

)»ttA*U'tivr-  fV  . rmjO.un-sv.  nf  )\u\  )iti£fc  Sow rn)  oiU‘<*  -<L>.jo-i/i  ^ nf  ortU  ?j*V.  ami. 

Ti)f  vo'M-r,  ■*>»♦  woM  KUmi-.?,  sf:Kf.  \ -f-ii.i-  vrf  Ijf*-.  MiJihI  iho  * f the-  0]*'ra 

u-  hi-ft-rr  Mm,  7 !iv.r  ^OrM>U!>!i»n.  ft;;*'  • *r- ' » * p I \i;xo ■ CiWim’-royiV  t;rusU;  fcu$, 

}y  >f^«r<-  |(^  9 yVyf.  ii/»>  H lifpT^nUy  \vM!r  iU-y  l*n;v*  pfrt  t)n\ 

ni^rcvt^sit^  of  • • ■ AY*>r^wo«dv 

.-;w.  *Mio  h*-r  i>  --M.vyw  m\A  vtnfe  tt'jtU  Ort ual 5 r * . TI103  >;iw:vO  in  fjtel, 

ill  In  i>U*y  in/-  nnO y ••!'  »•!•  * • !<u  s.  ij.=  »v*v  in  wlnHi  '].«•  lV.|-<  i#0 

h**T  V;Mv*i>  'OOP  Inolv*  Mi‘  in  *•'  jn-.-hiiv.  » in'in  r.^iv  fa^i  M r%vf«*i»! rt.  »il.\  lines, 

t ix^w  1/  «\«  ?’••*  & mi*?y  }t‘  n.*n  fv  I in*.  P Iki  Ip.  iM' , A UH'rn»;nj  -;t  mirbC.  ft 

'^^5^ -'Of  with  fhn 

h uariOky  Vri,  tM-pilM  > Ut>  vin  nr  n^rroi,:‘ jM*  *:v i l } i tlw  i»n  i,\P  '.*-?«  to  tvtffpfj 
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them  ini  personally.-  It  is  imf  -only  tjiaf  mhieal  or  awmcl/itiil  opus i d As 
in  whatever  direeuon  lit  te«o:.  he  Kud>  matter  of  f;H%  'he  vh'rof  exmhVpJe  of 

subjects  im  stmlv;  hut,  vvhOh  i*  perhaps  -M-tnajiry  of  Subject . iu  /pnitA.i^  ^ yoe-r- 
more  he  iy  flehiehed  from  them  you  to  br  .found  iq  iU u>ir;< t iou-  *.  vhi-u 

by  both  mtii iment  n)ui  qs^cuhatiou,  aref  the  very  necessity  of  coni robot' os’  r*.  the 
eonseqoemlv  can  imumairi  fliet.  ini  per  ~ author1*  dory  *pul  Ins  view  of  JtilV  vtixj* 
&y>pai  attitude  of  the  pAinWr  Vvlut  l*  intetet  the  iprlivb-hniljhy  of  the  pamier  am|  hi- 
tirfit  ami ' 'finally  open  the  pictorial  pnob-  mr  fere*  with  hi*  own.  person  ally'  Any 
teihs  that,  the  subject  involves  In  a persona!  study  of  the  i.u ts  of  life  as 
word,  lie  i>  contunmlly  ctitMUfagttl  to  Hro  ha  ml. 

sttnly  the  fact*  of  life  at-  first  huud,  and  A year  ago  M?ie Oooierm*  palo/ed  "'The 
at  the  mine,  time  finm  Hie  pnintor’s  Taist  iSuppr*’cr  h »k  a reverent  ami  hm  1- 
pofnt  of  view,  rather  than,  from  that  of  ligont  effort  to.  reproduce  me.  ovdy  the  dtae 
the  80.1)1  iirtcntaiiHi  pV  piiioedm  Ur.  malic  sugg.-sfimi  of  the yo‘i)y  b«w;  also  ivy 

1 >ev-  the  Ourm  envirorupeet  offer  cor-  -piritoal  purport.  In  pursuance’  of  I hr 
responding  nppurr uuiiy  '*  1 rmpposc.  the  former*  the  ailisi  hr«a  deviaiPiI;  from  j-y»e 

fairest  answer  is  y>*s  ntid  u«.  Life  every-  umnd  nrrtotgvMFmi  of  placing  the  Saveiur 
where  imuii'v  t i nimbly  pves.-u  |>.  unfailing  in  t!*:r  o-.rn.ay  thus  imposing  a pop  him-*  !f 

opp.o  Miroi  if' ; of  'O.miy  \ g ;j  p:> i T) t or  a i f t ed  i !'*-  wyiinio;]  pn-b|<ou  «»f  sffTl  npotP’jir: 

will]  the  Italy  o-<ouy  eye ; OP  the  ether  Aiir  -Yjp  j .remt  perie.-  m I Jib  Sacred  t o*r-  *u 
ham),  in  the  snhie,  . drawn  ir-mu  the  home  while  erf-ohm  #>  bnlatice  between  : ho 
cm  iron  men  I , opt  only  f he.  peiotev  hipoejf  ivyp  pr.cpoaJ  groups  ,»|\  respect  iw«dy..  tivpu:. 
but  a j-o  • la  poMA  to  wh-'m  he  Oi'".')'  upd  nor'  m-oof  -.s  Ik  the  dr  -f  f iVuit  hot 
will  \y<*'  b readily  enpah!*'  - i vn  v iiie*  flip  **i  (he  iAbt.  -o  m.-  P>  regulate  live  .ee,.;m 
suhjeei  iovjv.  rvOiielK  . On  both  >hle>i  thoff:  i»e  die  pii  Mitr,  I,*'  Iph  successfully. pOyeh 
will  he  n the  pr^htet  of ^ sepf.0  lg&:  plyflirbii^i  qfA^yupofdbiorie  AX^iotiicr  fo* 

1 vie  ,0  q,  ill  *M  i:>l  Mrf>,  v/hieh  h-iid:o<o  v htt*  hcM)  .^Mielv  >oe.  -e^ful  in  ipJX 

>•)•»?•» vc  the  ;-»iPjeet  fp,m  Hie  noi.ee  of  the  t lie -spiri Ami  etyo'iHeuinec  nnr-l  he  »b*ei.le(! 

purely  piereno!  and  to  eonfo-e  ir  wpli  hyo-Of'i^  > j e-eta \#t  for  himself.  If  T 
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*>;  -av  nn  more  fJmn  i har  liru-  **eoreely  less  ^ of  mcmul  and  epi ritual. 
*.&.  far  m f aur  eoneerijod*  hn s irnprfwsivn*  lie  has  painted  ntao  many 
contpiiriy  with  very  nearly  all  pnrtT‘aii*y  hot  hiV  time  mztlvr.  in  nyv 
of  sacred  subjects,  ami  opiriii  m »• , in  ‘mjJb|'epp;:l<i . -i  n subjects 

mo  reason;  that*  to  rny  think-.  • that  more  directly  iio/olvo  an  imaginative 
iu>;k*rii  mind  is.  too  fax-  away  iiit»*rprett\Uon  of  phases  of  character  or 
nS#$4  of  receiving  s.pi  ritual  im-  fact#  of  life. 

flifough  pictures-  to  be  able  to  f.)atneroii  jadntin*!:  under 

m of  fo.kt.ioaf  '*  mPupfCtrtt.iOTiS,  WiUmm  At,  i iiaxy  and.  dieri  ouiem!  tlio 
a ijvprds  of  tljo  SyriptuTOH  atid>  Eeole  clety  I limk  r Ooromo. 

■ a.sswfofioite  i>£  ^pKTienee  are  Alter  the  loitdrV  death  lie  reech^d 
more  poignant  idaf  suggestive  eritioisms  from  Raphael  Ckdlitp  wlu>  wa,< 
setu.tfhV.o  to  the  eve  can  be.  id  so  the  teacher  of  mother  subject  of 
? th>>  may  be,  the  fact  <>f  ap~  'this  sketch — Jh*nry  ^(ilkrn  J fid)ia?llr 
a subject  so  serious,  and  0 Hubhrdl  began  k?&  -Indie*  at.  the 
Mm  Bineem  a purpose  Cniieago  Art  ..a&*  .'>Hd  Afed 

bitting  its  obvirms  dramatic  Fric^.-kc  ami  dean  Aloe  Lunr.  J oliatikeijn 
^ to  the  higher  eifmiiioanco  of  Uis  original  training  was  in  'ilUisl ration,. 
, h proof,  I think,  Umr  jf  in  * and  hr  was  still  practising  this  branch 
is  ?wO  satisfied  in  be  merely  when  he  mt<dajd  Paris  i r » IHns.  it  wn* 
ml  nigtODous  pai  in  erf  but  feels  not  until  two  years  later  that  he  entered 
rt  yhmdd  be  one -of  interprets-  upon  tie  .-nidy  «d  painting  proper,  work- 
$0  «V|C.'- -irVtbrprpta-  iug  first  of  ffll  V'-itli  CVdlitp  and  then 

iw  tract  ^stliene  .jua(itiesx  and  visiting  |M||  where  la;  studied  Wlas- 
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q uex  and  mude  $$$»&$  hf  **>rtk‘  rtf  if*#  cmnpli  miy  fiiliUfed,  \ mu  umlmed  to 
tfeatnarcls  workiv  In  v^rs  Salon  douU.  U flu  vnggrsvion  of  rife  -man*'* 

m n*i a-‘- - -.•:•'.!?«  <]  Uy  two  rvn«  - - -did  sr.didby  su,  ffetly  remind  as  a first 

'* Cajmre - * md?s  Autumn  : kho.  picture  rqay  sagg^si  r It 

nf  tlK».M‘  <vm|»<Kiti«*hr  a d-s>iy;v-  yeridd.hc  for  a jsaorfei  of  tftfe 

me  pattern  of  forn^  ,i ml  .;?{«•!  -<  :0iape  and  amplitude  mo.  i«»  o.nvey  some 

o* j lor  scheme  that  *»s  choice  and  rm-mvL  . of  hulk  and  .weight;  mul  the 

Tfey  feffer  ti  marked  tbmijrt&t  Si  )£ffe  • ’.i’nd.i«>atiui]ij-.  of  the  figure  would 
w;»T  »d  motive  fo  life  pieuvi-o  of  u Parrs  Miflfee  10  the  summbinm  Cut  has 

ro^Arr  thftt  is  ovvne.i  i/y  tdv  Cmim  ] a ;^u»*  Iluhbell  n<]!f,\*vb  he  t.hfe  nnavoid,d*)o 
Ohrh  of  PiuledjlpJmo  Mere  it  ii  the  mTprtfesiorh  ami  enfureed  Iti  Had  fife, 
very  pmivhjnccd  character  of  the  Mityoel  Vivmiself  such  a luely  vvaopreheDsiou  of 
which  iViTiU-n-i}  him- ••■•'! h«-  dupy  wmcm  the  .chetraetvr  and  .sijwvifio&Heo  of  tliL« 

• ■ . . m; . h:  ' v\.  v-  . ■■  mm  ^ mm :•'  , ■ . /:•  ■ of 


avqirdiipots 
xi  s to  ia  piir- 

l ife  'ieiizpy  whjfefe : ife  ;. 
ifet mi-  * 

tve  a fig  ore  would 
arfei^fe?  Kvfei  “here 
lie  seems  to  haw 
keen  more  attracted 
hy  tiui  lUitferh  of 
the  aarfavm  than  ;hy 
the  bulk  and  solicit  t# 
<)f  these  protuberant 
planes'  and  their 
structural  format  fen e 
in  fuel, 


a rerfatn 
fefctuHee  of  vons trac- 
tive quality  to  the 
pkitteriung  of  sfer? 
fiH*es  1 find  through- 
out, ibis  pHiii  terfe, 
work.  It  is  a tendeu- 
ey  that  eyery  artist 
Who  turns  from  il- 
lri^t ration  to  pamflBg1 
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which  suggests  at  first  sight  the  mas- 
culinity of  the  wearer,  so  that  even  if 
it  is  worn  by  a woman,  we  for  a moment 
mistake  her  for  a man. 

The  masculinity  of  the  attire,  however, 
is  not  an  essential,  but  an  accident  of  sex. 
Such  masculinity  as  Sargent’s  style  sug- 
gests is  less  the  product  of  his  brush- 
work  than  of  the  point  of  view  and  com- 
prehension of  subject  which  prompted  it 
and  gave  it  vitality.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  other  painter  may  don  his  brave 
attire  and  yet  be  unable  to  disguise  the 
essential  narrowness  of  his  point  of  view, 
or  the  superficiality  with  which  he  has 
studied  the  subject.  But  these  strictures 
cannot  be  sustained  in  the  case  of  Jean 
Mac  Lane  Johansen.  The  impression  that 
her  art  creates  is  of  breadth  of  vision 
and  clear  comprehension;  qualities  which 
make  themselves  felt  independently  of 
the  breadth  and  certainty  of  the  brush- 
work  that  form  their  outer  integument. 
These  qualities  are  felt  in  her  standing 
portrait,  u Girl  in  Gray,”  with  which  she 
first  attracted  particular  notice.  It  still 
exhibited  the  influence  of  William  M. 
Chase,  and  even  more  of  her  earlier 
teacher,  Frank  Duveneck;  yet,  when  we 


compare  it  with  her  later  work,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  already  to  a large 
extent  a product  of  her  own  way  of  seeing 
and  feeling  her  subject. 

Four  years  later,  when  she  painted 
“ Mother  and  Babe,”  she  had  become  as- 
sured of  her  own  individuality.  It  is 
characterized  by  a determination  to  com- 
prehend the  essentials  of  the  subject  and 
to  represent  them  with  unaffected  sim- 
plicity. How  successfully  she  has  justi- 
fied her  point  of  view  and  proved  her 
capacity  of  comprehension!  Her  picture 
possesses  that  real  mark  of  masculinity 
that  no  mere  simulation  of  legerdemain  or 
pyrotechnic  brushwork  can  imitate.  Her 
technique,  in  fact,  is  as  unaffected  as  her 
motive.  The  child’s  head,  hand,  and  knee, 
the  mother’s  face  and  hands — these  are 
the  definitive  spots  in  a composition  that 
is  as  easy  and  decorative  as  it  is  express- 
ive and  full  of  character  and  wholesome 
sentiment.  For  wholesomeness,  as  she 
has  demonstrated  so  admirably  in  her 
latest  picture,  “ On  the  Hill  Top,”  is  a 
distinguishing  quality  of  her  art.  And 
not  in  a negative  sense,  but  in  the  posi- 
tive one  of  infusing  the  subject  with  an 
actual  stimulus  of  tonic  suggestion. 


A Ghost  and  a Dream 

BY  MADISON  C AWE  IN 

DAIN  will  fall  on  the  fading  flowers, 

Winds  will  blow  through  the  dripping  tree, 
When  Fall  leads  in  her  tattered  Hours 
With  Death  to  keep  them  company. 


All  night  long  in  the  weeping  weather. 

All  night  long  in  the  garden  gray, 

A ghost  and  a dream  will  talk  together — 

And  sad  are  the  things  they  will  have  to  say: 

Old  sad  things  of  the  bough  that’s  broken; 

Heart-break  things  of  the  leaf  that’s  dead; 

Old  sad  things  no  tongue  hath  spoken; 
Sorrowful  things  no  man  hath  said. 
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The  Plagiarist 

BY  GEORGIA  WOOD  PANG  BORN 


THE  studio  window  had  been  dark 
with  frost  all  day,  but  now  at  four 
o’clock,  so  far  as  painting-light 
went,  it  might  as  well  have  been  mid- 
night. The  sun  was  so  low  that  he  was 
no  more  than  the  last  red  coal  in  burned- 
out  ashes,  and  the  moon,  slipping  into 
view,  stood  boldly  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  pale  sunset. 

The  Plagiarist  knew  that  the  moon 
and  the  sunset  were  there,  because  the 
last  time  she  stamped  her  silver  dollar 
into  the  white  plush  of  the  frosty  pane 
she  had  first  held  it  against  the  stove 
until  it  was  so  hot  that  in  holding  it  she 
had  to  protect  her  fingers  with  the  hem 
of  her  skirt,  and  then  at  the  top  of  the 
window  where  the  frost  was  thinnest  (the 
bottom  was  covered  by  an  impenetrable 
glacier  two  inches  thick  that  overflowed 
the  frame  and  extended  upon  the  sill) 
she  had  deftly  made  a hole  which  reach- 
ed clear  to  the  glass  and  thus  gave  ac- 
cess to  the  entire  west  side  of  outdoors. 
Here  she  watched,  occasionally  touching 
her  tongue  to  the  rough  frost  under  the 
pretext  that  it  was  ice-cream,  until  the 
little  star  that  always  goes  with  the  new 
moon  came  out.  Then  she  yawned, 
snuffled,  and  looked  back  at  her  father 
sitting  in  his  overcoat  by  the  big  box 
stove.  The  only  light  came  from  the 
stove’s  single  red  eye,  a disk  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  this  uncertain  illumina- 
tion mischievously  represented  the  friend- 
ly father  as  a crouching,  melancholy 
monster,  possibly  dangerous.  But  to  be 
afraid  of  one’s  father  is  too  absurd  a 
notion  to  entertain  for  a moment,  so  the 
Plagiarist  briskly  joined  him,  burrowed 
under  the  overcoat,  and  thence  thrust 
forth  her  head  to  relish  the  other  shad- 
ows. Chief  of  these  was  the  lay  figure, 
nothing  but  wood  and  a delightful  doll 
by  day,  but  at  twilight  a creature  with 
sinister  possibilities  of  life — or,  if  not 
life,  exactly,  with  a suggestion  of  eyes  be- 
hind the  helmet  which  it  generally  wore. 


The  three  large  ladies  upon  Father’s 
large  canvas  were  pleasant  enough — 
Guinevere,  Elaine,  and  Vivien  were  their 
names  — but  they  had  ceased  to  have 
mystery  long  ago.  So  far  as  the  Pla- 
giarist knew,  they  were  as  old  as  her 
father  and  mother.  Certainly  they  had 
been  there  ever  since  she  could  remember, 
and  as  she  was  nearly  five,  she  could  re- 
member back  four  years  at  least.  They 
had  been  there  the  first  time  she  was 
carried  up  to  the  studio  in  somebody’s 
arms.  She  had  supposed  them  people  then, 
and  later  learned  her  mistake.  Some- 
times one  of  the  ladies  lost  an  arm, 
sometimes  a head,  sometimes  was  oblit- 
erated altogether,  but  she  always  came 
back,  and  always  the  canvas  stood  on  the 
easel,  unchangeable  in  the  main  like  the 
sky,  the  trees,  and  the  mountains. 

Her  eyes  travelled  beyond  the  painted 
three  to  the  window  where  her  accumula- 
tion of  frosty  wealth  showed  dimly — 
dollars  and  dollars  in  neat  rows,  and 
reading  backwards,  “ In  God  We  Trust,” 
which  sounded  dignified  and  solemn. 

“ If  those  were  all  truly  dollars,”  in- 
quired the  Plagiarist,  suddenly,  “what 
could  we  buy *?” 

The  artist’s  eye  computed  the  frosty 
wealth. 

“A  silk  gown  for  the  Plagiarist,”  he 
estimated,  “ a cord  of  wood,  and — and  a 
frame  for  Respected  Parent’s  picture,” 
he  concluded,  with  a sigh. 

“Is  that  all?”  The  Plagiarist  seem- 
ed disappointed.  “I  thought  there  was 
enough  for  six  or  eleven  dolls  and  a pink 
party  dress  for  mamma.  Now,  tell  me 
about  Gareth  and  Lynette.” 

The  Respected  Parent  first  opened  the 
door  of  the  big  box  stove,  so  that  it  was 
as  good  as  a real  fireplace,  and  inserted 
a log  of  wood  which  had  lain  all  day  in 
the  studio  without  melting  its  casing  of 
ice.  Even  now  it  melted  but  grudgingly, 
spluttering  on  the  coals,  and  turning 
many  of  them  black  before  it  consented 
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to  take  on  any  of  their  genial  red.  But 
it  yielded  at  length  and  became  moun- 
tainous country  and  wilderness  behind 
Oamelot — Camelot  being  the  collection 
of  shining  coals  in  front.  And  Gareth 
and  Lynette  set  out  from  Camelot  and 
passed  torrents  of  bubbling  sap  and  melt- 
ed ice  among  those  hills,  and  with  great 
difficulty,  and  a variety  of  adventures  not 
elsewhere  set  down,  went  to  seek  the  Lady 
Lyonors,  who  must  certainly  be  rescued 
before  tea  time  or  there  was  no  telling 
what  might  happen.  This  evening  Ga- 
reth was  to  marry  Lyonors — Lyonors  and 
Lynette  shared  him  that  way  because  it 
says  in  the  poem: 

And  he  that  told  the  tale  in  olden  times 
Says  that  Sir  Gareth  wedded  Lyonors, 

But  he  that  told  it  later,  says  Lynette. 

On  this  evening  the  Plagiarist  seemed 
drowsy  and  even  a little  inattentive,  until 
they  came  to  the  banquet  scene  and  left 
Lynette  sitting  alone  and  haughty  by 
the  peacock. 

“Do  peacocks  taste  good?”  she  asked, 
plaintively. 

“ Pretty  fair,  I fancy,  but  tougher 
than  chicken.” 

“We  had  chicken  last  Thanksgiving. 
I remember,”  said  the  Plagiarist,  and 
suddenly,  out  of  a clear  sky,  came  tears. 

“Why,  Plagiarist!”  Her  father  turn- 
ed up  the  small  wrinkled  face  by  the  chin. 
“Why,  Plagiarist?” 

“I  don’t  want  pork  gravy  for  supper, 
and  I want  butter  that  will  melt  on  my 
bread.  I’d  rather  you’d  use  my  dollar  to 
buy  some  new  kind  of  butter.  ...  I don’t 
care  about  playing  with  it  any  more — ” 

“Well,  I’ll  be — Eva,  warm  her  but- 
ter to-night,  will  you?”  said  the  artist 
to  his  wife,  who,  hearing  the  sound  of 
grief,  had  come  up-stairs  to  see  about 
it,  instead  of  calling  up  the  announce- 
ment of  supper  from  the  hall  below. 

“You’ve  been  letting  her  play  by  the 
window  again,”  she  said,  impatiently, 
feeling  the  little  hands;  and  the  Pla- 
giarist, pretending  to  be  a smaller  girl 
than  she  was,  whimpered, 

“ My  froat’s  sore.” 

Ordinarily  she  would  not  have  admitted 
such  a thing,  knowing  that  it  was  sure 
to  get  her  father  into  trouble,  but  to- 
night the  throat  really  was  pretty  sore, 
and  the  idea  of  roast  peacock  had  roused 


an  appetite  which  could  never,  she  knew, 
be  appeased.  Moreover,  she  resented 
something,  she  did  not  know  exactly 
what.  Perhaps  it  was  the  dawn  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  an  environment  which 
heretofore  she  had  accepted  without  ques- 
tion as  the  most  enviable  of  all  environ- 
ments. She  did  not  know  of  any  other 
child  with  a father  who  could  make 
paper  dolls.  There  was  distinction! 
And  yet  — she  knew  a girl  whose  par- 
ents had  cake  and  real  creamy  milk 
every  day. 

In  the  dining-room  the  walls  were  wet 
from  the  steam  that  had  come  in  from 
the  kitchen — wet  as  a glass  of  ice-water 
in  a warm  room,  and  trickling  great 
drops.  The  window  was  darkened  not 
only  by  frost,  but  by  a mighty  snow- 
drift which  had  curled  up  outside,  mak- 
ing itself  into  the  semblance  of  a 
white  head  and  neck — for  the  Plagia- 
rist had  been  outside  to  see.  It  was  ex- 
actly like  a polar  bear  trying  to  look  into 
the  window. 

The  Plagiarist  knew  right  well  she 
had  scared  her  parents  with  her  untime- 
ly tears  and  sore  throat,  so  she  took  her 
supper  sitting  on  her  father’s  lap  and 
smiled  angelically  when  he  faintly  toast- 
ed the  sour  bread  over  the  lamp  and  then 
melted  her  frozen  butter  in  a tablespoon 
in  the  same  manner.  Besides  the  bread 
and  butter  there  were  boiled  salt  codfish, 
and  some  tea  that  had  been  made  and 
remade  with  the  same  grounds  until  it 
had  lost  whatever  flavor  it  had  once 
possessed  and  would  have  made  very 
good  spinach. 

“ I don’t  wonder  she  cried  about  the 
peacock,”  muttered  the  artist,  sadly. 

Mrs.  Artist  was  wearing  an  air  of 
strained  excitement  which  the  Plagiarist’s 
sore  throat  hardly  justified.  One  cheek 
was  red  and  the  other  pale,  and  her 
eyes,  hard  and  bright,  were  so  fastened 
upon  the  Plagiarist’s  little  face  that  she 
was  inattentive  to  her  food,  and  dropped 
a morsel  of  it.  Even  when  she  drank 
her  tea  her  eyes  still  stared  queerly  over 
the  rim  of  the  cup  and  her  teeth  chattered 
against  it.  The  Plagiarist  laughed  at 
this,  though  not  very  heartily,  and  for- 
got her  sore  throat  long  enough  to  chat- 
ter her  teeth  on  her  cup  in  her  mother’s 
manner.  It  was  this  imitative  faculty 
that  had  earned  her  the  ill-sounding  name 
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she  bore — that,  and  the  way  she  was  al- 
ways caricaturing  her  father’s  designs 
(though  she  did  not  mean  to  caricature) 
and  trying  to  pass  them  off  as  original 
ideas  of  her  own.  For  example,  the  house 
was  always  flooded  with  strange  replicas 
of  his  “ Guinevere  among  her  Maidens,” 
done  on  all  sorts  of  paper  in  her  wax 
crayons,  Guinevere  in  the  centre,  Elaine 
at  her  back,  and  Vivien  sitting  at  the 
Queen’s  feet — and  all  of  them  with  large 
eyes  from  which  the  lashes  radiated  like 
sun  rays  in  the  almanac.  She  thought 
she  did  eyes  better  than  her  father. 

This  was  the  picture  which  was  to  take 
the  Morley  prize  some  day.  Each  year 
it  had  been  thought  it  would  surely  be 
ready  to  go,  but  always  something  could 
be  better — sometimes  a whole  figure  must 
be  done  over.  It  was  a trial  that  Mother 
had  to  pose  for  all  three  figures,  when  he 
so  needed  different  types.  When  the  Pla- 
giarist suggested,  out  of  pure  good  nature, 
that  when  she  grew  up  she  could  pose  for 
one  of  them  herself,  there  was  a hollow 
sound  in  the  laughter  of  her  parents — and 
they  had  been  on  bad  terms  for  a long 
time,  hardly  speaking  except  tp  ask  each 
other  to  “ pass  the  butter,  please  ” ; but 
then  one  day  she  had  come  upon  her 
mother  in  the  trailing  robes  of  Guine- 
vere, crying  into  her  father’s  velveteen 
shoulder.  “ I didn’t  mean,”  she  was  say- 
ing, “ that  I didn’t  believe  in  your 
ultimate  success.  Only,  it’s  so  long — 
so  awfully  long — and  I can’t  bear  get- 
ting into  debt,  and  that  child  needs  so 
many  things.” 

The  Plagiarist  stole  away  and  medita- 
ted pleasantly.  It  was  a good  thing  that 
they  realized  she  needed  things.  “ So 
many.”  She  ran  over  the  list:  dolls — oh, 
any  number — and  a china  tea  set,  and  a 
doll’s  baby-carriage,  and  a rocking-horse. 
She  had  always  wanted  a rocking-horse, 
and  it  seemed  an  inadequate  reason  for 
refusing  it  on  the  ground  that  it  wasn’t 
a little  girl’s  toy.  She  had  run  over  the 
list  later  with  her  father,  who  considered 
it  seriously  and  jotted  down  the  items, 
and  with  her  mother,  who  had  said,  “ Oh, 
hush !”  and  kissed  her  very  hard,  and  left 
a wet  spot  on  her  cheek  (which  the  Pla- 
giarist had  calmly  mopped  off,  not  know- 
ing it  to  be  tragedy) — but  nothing  had 
come  of  it.  “ That  child  ” had  gone  right 
on  needing  the  “so  many  things,”  and 


that  was  last  summer  when  things  were 
comfortable.  Now  it  was  winter  and 
they  were  not. 

“You  had  a letter,”  said  Mrs.  Artist, 
“ from  Smith,  Barton  and  Company  this 
morning.” 

“ Oh  yes.  I’d  almost  forgotten.  Bar- 
ton can’t  get  it  through  his  head  that 
when  I left  commercial  work  I dropped 
it  for  good  and  all.  Of  course  he  can’t 
realize  what  ‘death  in  the  soul’  it  is. 
His  sort  never  do.  About  once  a year  he 
writes  as  if  it  were  something  wonder- 
ful and  desirable,  that  the  position  is 
there  if  I want  it,  that  my  work  has — 
or  had — so  much  individuality  and  so 
on,  and  so  forth — that  no  successor  is 
possible.  He  even  raised  the  ante  this 
time  and  offered  me  three  thousand  in- 
stead of  twenty-five  hundred.  He  does- 
n’t know  any  other  standard  of  value 
than  the  dollar.” 

Mrs.  Artist  drew  a deep  breath.  With 
the  handle  of  her  fork  she  had  been 
drawing  aimless  patterns  on  the  table- 
cloth ; now  the  design  took  shape — 
“$3000 — $3000,”  traced  the  fork  almost 
as  many  times  as  the  Plagiarist  had 
stamped  her  dollar  on  the  window- 
pane. 

“And — you  said — f” 

“ Said  f Oh,  I haven’t  written  yet.  I 
shall  when  I get  time,  of  course.  Bar- 
ton’s an  awfully  good  fellow  and  means 
well.  Are  you  sorry  you  didn’t  marry 
him?” 

This  was  a family  joke  of  long  stand- 
ing, always  asked  with  the  twinkling 
smile  that  made  the  artist’s  face  most 
attractive,  and  answered  with  a laugh 
by  the  artist’s  wife.  But  this  time  she 
only  kept  on  with  her  fork  pattern  on 
the  cloth — $3000  . . . $3000.  At  last 
she  said  it  aloud : “ Three  thousand — 
dollars!” 

“At  stone-breaking.  Making  lots  of 
joyful  little  girls  dancing  in  circles  around 
a box  of  Ohowiwanta  Breakfast  Crack- 
ers ..  . drawing  Twinkling  Tommies  in 
every  attitude  of  rejoicing  over  the  Ball- 
bearing Match  Safe  Razor  . . . doing  it 
day  after  day,  and  hearing  it  called  Art 
. . . when  you  know  you  have  the  real 
thing  in  you.” 

“Yes— but— ” 

“We  talked  it  over  at  the  first,  you 
know,  dear,”  the  artist  gravely  reminded 
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her,  u and  you  thought  it  would  be  worth 
it,  for  a few*  years,  to  bear  hardships.” 

“Yes — but — oh.  I'm  willing!  I’d  live 
at  the  north  pole  or  on  the  equator  and 
eat  nothing  but  salt  codfish  and  oatmeal 
. . . But  . . . Don’t  you  think  we  might 
take  a few  boarders?  You  see,  living 
so  near  the  High  School — The  principal 
was  speaking  to  me  about  it  yesterday. 
So  many  girls  and  boys  come  in  from  the 
country.  They  would  go  home  every  Fri- 
day night  and  they’d  be  at  school  all  day 
and  wouldn’t  interfere  with  your  work.” 

The  artist  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
with  an  expression  of  distaste. 

“ I thought  we’d  decided  that,  too. 
Can’t  you  wait  a little  longer  for  me?  I 
thought  I had  such  a Griselda.” 

“I  said  I’d  wait,”  she  answered,  with 
dry  lips,  “ but  there  wasn’t  any  Pla- 
giarist then.” 

“ Why,” — the  artist  looked  down  at 
tiie  Plagiarist  as  she  lay  in  calm  half- 
sleep against  his  breast, — “ that’s  true ; 
but  seems  to  me  the  Plagiarist  is  doing 
very  well.” 

“ Oh,  you  Mant”  she  cried  out,  dropped 
her  head  upon  her  arms,  among  the  dole- 
ful tea-things  and  wept.  The  Plagiarist 
lifted  her  keen  voice  in  sympathy  and 
the  artist  stared  dumbly,  patting  the 
ehild’s  shoulder  with  a mechanical  hand. 

“Are  you  asking  me  ...  to  give  it 
up  . . . after  all?” 

“ I am  asking  nothing.”  She  lifted 
her  head  from  her  arms.  “ And  I’ll  keep 
my  promise  . . . but  ...  I had  a letter, 
too,  this  morning,  from — from  your  sister 
Helen.  She  offers  a position  to  ...  to 
. . . the  Plagiarist  . . . and  if  you  don’t 
accept  Barton’s  offer,  then  the  Plagiarist 
must  accept  this.” 

“ What?” 

“ I’ve  been  thinking  it  over  for  a long 
time.  The  other  children  aren’t  nice  to 
her  because  I can’t  dress  her  properly, 
and  the  time  is  coming  when  she  ought 
to  be  in  school  And  she  can’t  keep  warm 
in  this  house.  You  know  those  holes  in 
the  kitchen  floor  where  the  plumbing  was 
ripped  out  the  last  time  it  froze?  Her 
pet  occupation  now,  when  she  isn’t  mak- 
ing dollars  on  the  windows,  is  fishing 
through  those  holes  into  the  cellar,  and 
Pm  so  busy,  what  with  the  washing  and 
scrubbing  and  trying  to  think  up  new 
ways  of  cooking  corn  meal  and  pork,  that 


I can’t  keep  her  away  from  such  things 
. . . and  ...  it  would  be  easier  to  let 
your  sister  have  her  than  . . . than  to 
lose  her  in  some  other  way.” 

The  Plagiarist  was  quite  asleep  now. 
The  hand  which  held  the  dollar  was 
tightly  shut,  the  other  lying  limply 
against  his  neck.  He  looked  at  her  in 
sudden  fright. 

“You  don’t  think  she’s  ill!” 

“ She’s  underfed,  and  that,  in  this  cli- 
mate . . . Oh,  I can’t  talk  of  it.  . . .” 

“ Would  you  really  give  up  the  Plagia- 
rist?” asked  the  artist,  sternly. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  in  a voice  of 
great  weariness.  “ I would.” 

“ And  to  Helen — whom  you  don’t  like. 
Neither  do  I,  for  that  matter,  though 
she  is  my  sister.” 

“ She  has  a big  warm  house  and  plenty 
to  eat,  and  no  babies  of  her  own,  and 
nothing  to  do  but  please  herself.  Pla- 
giarist would  have  more  dolls  than  she 
could  count,  and — ice-cream  every  day, 
probably,  and  pretty  clothes.  We’d  have 
to  give  her  up  entirely,  you  know.  Hel- 
en stipulates  that.  We  could  never  see 
her,  and  she’d  have  to  take  their  name. 
There’s  the  letter.” 

She  flung  it  across  the  table. 

The  artist  looked  at  it  as  if  it  were 
something  unclean  and  dangerous;  then, 
leaning  over,  carefully,  not  to  disturb  the 
Plagiarist,  he  held  it  over  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  while  it  curled  and  blackened  and 
burst  into  flame. 

“ Helen,”  he  said — “ Helen  dared — ” 

“Why  not?  She  might  not  be  kind, 
but  Plagiarist  could  at  least  have  a 
chance  to  grow  up.” 

“ Do  you  really  think,”  he  asked,  speak- 
ing slowly,  as  one  does  when  confronted 
with  something  terrible  and  gigantic — 
Giant  Despair  or  Apollyon — “ that  it’s  as 
bad  as  that?” 

She  crossed  over  quickly,  and  kneeling 
down,  bared  the  sleeping  Plagiarist’s  arm, 
rolling  up  the  clumsy  sleeve  and  under- 
sleeve to  show  how  it  was  the  same  size 
all  the  way  up  except  where  the  bones 
bulged  at  the  elbow,  and  indicating  with 
a trembling  forefinger  where  the  thimble- 
top  was  prominent,  like  a berry.  She 
spread  out  the  long,  thin  fingers,  that  he 
might  read  the  signs  there  also,  and  see, 
as  he  had  so  often  seen  before  with 
pride,  how  the  small  hand  was  a copy 
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of  his  own  in  every  line  and  embry- 

onic muscle. 

“And  look  here — ” she  pointed  to  a 
bluish  mark  about  the  eyes.  “ And  see 
how  big  the  top  of  her  head  looks.  It 
wouldn’t  be  out  of  proportion  except  that 
her  cheeks  are  so  thin.  She’s  getting  pre- 
cocious and  weak.  Even  if  these  winters 
don’t — if  they  don’t — she  will  be  stunted. 
And  you  know  what  a lovely  healthy 

baby  she  was.  . . . Helen  could  give  her 
plenty  to  eat.  We — we  really  haven’t 

any  right  to  keep  her,  just  because  we’d 
rather.  We  must  look  ahead,  you  know.” 

“ That’s  what  I’ve  been  doing.  I 
thought — one  wants  to  do  one’s  best,  and 
that  takes  time.  Nothing  worth  while 
is  done  in  a hurry.  I’m  just  getting  nice- 
ly into  the  swing  of  these  snow  pictures 
— and  Guinevere  and  her  Maidens — of 
course  it  takes  time  to  grow.  When 

you’ve  started  out  to  be  one  of  those 
self-taught  chaps,  why,  you  don’t  hurry, 
you  know — ” 

“Yes.  The  Plagiarist  has  waited  five 
years.” 

The  artist  was  silent  for  a long  time, 
his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  shading  his 
face  with  his  hand  as  he  looked  down 
at  the  Plagiarist.  At  last  he  sighed — 
but  not  sadly — more  like  one  waking  out 
of  a sleep. 

She  waited,  her  burning  eyes  fixed  on 
that  hand  so  like  the  Plagiarist’s,  that 
hid  his  expression  from  her.  Finally  he 
removed  it  and  looked  up  with  a kind 
of  smile. 

“ Why,  then — if  that’s  the  case — ” 

The  Plagiarist  was  aware  that  she  was 
asleep,  technically  at  least,  inasmuch  as 
she  was  limp  and  sandy-eyed,  and  won- 
dered why  she  was  still  being  carried 
around  in  people’s  arms  instead  of  being 
tucked  into  bed  with  a hot  brick  at  her 
feet,  and  the  head  of  her  very  ragged 
only  doll  companionably  pressing  the 
same  pillow.  However,  she  had  no  criti- 
cism for  the  arrangement — indeed,  as 
often  as  she  roused  enough  to  be  sure 
where  she  was,  her  instinct  of  self- 
protection  made  her  at  once  simulate 
the  slumber  that  prevented  a very  inter- 
esting sensation  from  being  turned  into 
other  channels. 

“A  flat  is  so  convenient,”  her  mother 
purred.  “And  I really  think  we  could 


afford  a piano.  I could  give  Plagia- 
rist lessons.  It  would  all  come  back, 
I’m  sure.” 

“ It  will  be  nice  to  have  you  singing 
again,”  said  her  father.  “ I’ve  missed  it 
more  than  I realized.” 

“ And  we  can  put  by — oh,  ever  so 
much!  so  she  can  go  to  college,  if  she 
wants  to,  or,  if  she  doesn’t,  can  go  on 
with  her  music.  She  has  a good  ear, 
you  know.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I can  make  all  our  dresses.  I haven’t 
been  working  so  hard  trying  to  make 
something  out  of  nothing  all  this  time, 
to  be  unable  to  make  something  out  of 
something  when  I get  it.” 

The  sand  got  thicker  in  the  Plagiarist's 
eyes,  then  cleared  into  a dream  that  show- 
ed how  all  her  frosty  dollars  had  turned, 
not  into  silver  only  but  gold — ah,  that 
explained  it,  she  thought,  as  she  again 
stood  before  the  window  and  observed 
how  solid  and  yellow  they  shone,  so  that 
the  whole  window  was  of  gold.  How 
nice  that  she  had  thus  stumbled  on  the 
art  of  making  money!  She  would  now 
give  her  parents  all  they  needed ; she 
would  do  that  first,  of  course , being  a 
dutiful  child;  and  then  go  at  once  to  the 
store  and  get  the  dolls  she  had  noticed 
there — all  of  them — there  must  be  twen- 
ty ; maybe  even  sixteen ; but  that  was  none 
too  many  for  her  avaricious  maternal 
instinct.  And  then  she  would  spend  her 
time  making  more  money,  and  buy  more, 
and  more,  and  more.  The  excitement  of 
it  woke  her  quite  up;  the  disappointment 
at  not  finding  the  dollars  real  made  her 
whimper,  but  she  stopped  short — what 
was  this?  A roaring  fire  in  the  studio 
stove  and  no  word  of  economy  about  it, 
so  that  it  was  warm — warm  as  summer! 
A glance  at  the  window  showed  a big 
melted  black  spot  in  the  white  frost,  and 
right  in  the  middle  of  it  a little  star. 
And  was  that  Mother,  with  her  pretty 
hair  all  loose,  although  she  wasn’t  posing 
for  the  three  ladies?  For  she  sat  on  the 
floor  looking  into  the  fire  and  her  eyes 
were  laughing.  She  looked  up  at  her 
father’s  face,  but  it  was  too  much  in 
shadow  to  be  sure  of  its  expression.  How- 
ever, when  she  put  up  her  hand  to  make 
sure  how  the  mouth  corners  went,  she  felt 
the  cheek  wrinkle  and  bulge  into  a smile, 
so  that  was  all  right,  and  she  smiled  too. 
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“ Well,  old  girl,”  said  her  father,  “ did 
you  have  a pleasant  journey?” 

He  considered  a moment,  then  looked 
thoughtfully  over  his  shoulder  at  the  three 
shadowy  ladies  in  the  Great  Picture — the 
ladies  who,  like  the  Plagiarist,  were  five 
years  old. 

“ The  last  of  the  wood’s  gone,”  said 
Mother,  but  she  did  not  add,  as  she  had 
done  so  often,  “ I don’t  know  what  we’re 
going  to  do”;  instead  she  yawned  and 
made  as  if  to  go  down-stairs  after  more,  • 
but  Father  stopped  her. 

“ Here,  Plagiarist,  I’ve  thought  of  a 
new  game.”  He  dropped  her  into  her 
mother’s  lap,  and  going  to  the  easel, 
removed  the  big  canvas  and  returned  to 
the  fire,  holding  the  shears  in  his  hand. 

“Want  to  do  something  symbolical?” 
he  inquired  of  the  baby. 

“ Something  ’bolical  ?”  she  repeated. 

He  cut  the  canvas  from  the  stretch- 
er, though  his  wife  vehemently  protest- 
ed, twisted  the  joints  of  the  stretcher 
apart,  and  then  broke  the  sticks  across 
his  knee. 

“ There,”  he  said.  “ Now  we’ll  have 
a fire!” 

And  they  did. 

“ And  now.  Plagiarist,  here  are  the 


mustn’t- touch  scissors;  you  take  ’em,  and 
cut  right  up  through  the  middle  lady.” 

“ Can  I cut  out  her  eyes  ?”  inquired  the 
thoroughly  awakened  Plagiarist,  joyfully. 

“ Yep.  Eyes,  nose,  mouth,  anything 
you  like,  and  put  ’em  in  the  fire  and 
watch  ’em  sizzle.” 

And  she  did  so.  But  it  took  so  long 
that  by  the  time  the  task  was  completed 
the  dreams  were  again  closing  over  her 
head.  She  seemed  to  hear  mother  sing- 
ing a lullaby, — but  that  was  improbable, 
because  it  hadn’t  happened  so  for  years 
and  years;  not  since  she  had  grown  up 
and  became  a little  girl  instead  of 
a baby: 

“Sail,  Baby , sail.  . . .” 

Odd,  how  real  the  voice  was! 

“ Out  upon  the  aea; 

Only  don’t  forget  to  sail 

Back  again  to  me.” 

Mother’s  voice  went  queer  and  wrong 
on  the  last  words.  There  was  a dream 
of  Mother’s  hair  closing  in  soft  and  tin- 
gly  around  her  face,  and  a dream  of 
warm  wet  drops  smearing  her  cheeks. 
. . . Then  the  beautiful  dream  of  the 
dollars  came  back. 


Tamburlaine 

BY  FLOYD  DELL 

SHEPHERD  of  thoughts,  by  day  and  night 
My  watch  upon  the  hills  I keep; 

The  captains  scorn  me,  passing  by — 

A simple  tender  of  the  sheep. 

But  scorn  for  scorn  I give  them  back, 

And  in  my  heart  I think  of  this: 

That  they  shall  bow,  when  I shall  ride 
In  triumph  through  Persepolis! 
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A PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  BALACLAVA.  AS  TOLD 
BY  A SURVIVOR,  AT  HIS  HOME  IN  BATTERSEA.  AND  SET  DOWN 

BY  ROBERT  SHACKLETON 


The  Battle  of  Balaclava  was  fought  on  October  25,  1854,  in  the 
Crimea,  the  peninsula  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  which 
gives  name  to  the  war  of  1854-55  between  the  Russians  on  one  side 
and  the  allied  forces  of  Great  Britain.  France,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey 
on  the  other.  The  object  of  the  war  was  to  humble  and  check  Russia, 
although  pretext  was  found  in  alleged  causes  relating  to  the  care  of 
the  holy  places  of  Palestine.  The  Battle  of  Balaclava  was  really  five 
distinct  conflicts,  but  the  name  is  by  common  consent  given  to  that 
one  of  the  five  which  is  known  as  u The  Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred.” 


“ T WAS  wearing  a 9hakey  and  a horse’s 

I tail — one  o’  them  tall  straight  hats, 

* glazed  black,  with  a sort  of  a peak, 
and  with  a white  horse’s  tail,  as  we  called 
’em,  over  the  front:  a hat  about  two 
hands  high.”  In  this  the  trooper  giving 
a trooper’s  measurement. 

And  so  it  was  in  “ shakey  and  horse’s 
tail”  that  the  dragoons  of  the  first  line 
made  that  famous  charge  at  Balaclava, 
such  being  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  glorious  war. . 

“ And  our  coats,”  went  on  the  veteran, 
slowly  thinking  back  to  the  sartorial  glo- 
ries of  that  wonderful  day,  “were  blue, 
with  white  collars  and  cuffs,  and  our 
breeches  were  blue,  with  pipe  - clayed 
stripes,  and  our  boots  came  up  to  our 
knees,  and  we  wore  big  spurs.  And  each 
man  had  a sword  and  a carbine. 

“ And  we  were  the  13th  Light  Dra- 
goons, and  we  led  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  at  Balaclava. 

“But  we 1 Light’  Dragoons  wera’t  so  very 
light ; not  all  of  us.  I was  light,  and  there 
was  others  like  me,  but  there  was  big  men 
among  us,  too — some  on  ’em  over  six  feet 
and  weighin’  up’ards  of  fourteen  stone. 

“ There  was  more  than  the  13th  in  the 
charge.  There  was  five  regiments  of  us: 
two  of  dragoons,  two  of  hussars,  and  a 
lancer  regiment.*  And  we  five  made  up 

•The  13  th  Light  Dragoons,  the  17  th 
Lancers,  the  11th  Hussars,  the  4th  Light 
Dragoons,  and  the  8th  Hussars  were  the 
regiments  that  took  part  in  the  charge. 
There  were  in  all  673  horsemen. 


the  Light  Brigade.  But  regiments ! 
Lord  bless  you  I There  wasn’t  much  more 
than  six  hundred  of  us  in  all.  And  of 
my  own  regiment  there  wasn’t  more’n 
about  one  hundred  and  twelve.” 

“ J ames  Lamb.  Register  No.  L82806. 
Age  (September  12,  1907),  77  4/12  years. 
Service,  23  5/12  years.  Rank,  private. 
Character,  very  good.  Badges,  5.  Pen- 
sion, June  1,  1874,  14 d.\  specially  in- 
creased as  a wounded  Crimean  survivor, 
October  7,  1902,  18d.  Wounded  in  the 
leg  at  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at 
Balaclava  on  the  25th  of  October,  1854.” 

Such  is  the  official  record  of  the  man, 
and  he  lives  a happy,  cheery  life,  with 
his  aged  wife  and  his  son  and  grand- 
children, in  one  of  a long  row  of  work- 
men’s cottages  which  are  ranked  close 
against  one  another,  with  none  in  the 
least  to  be  differentiated  from  its  neigh- 
bor, in  dreary  Battersea.  An  erect,  active 
man,  even  yet;  of  medium  height,  spare 
and  sinewy,  with  a nose  that  is  slightly 
arched,  as  the  nose  of  a fighter  so  often 
is ; a man  with  rough-trimmed,  shortish 
beard,  close-set  ears,  square  forehead,  and 
eyes  of  grayish  blue  which  look  at  you 
with  open  frankness. 

“ My  medals  ? Here’s  one  from  the 
Queen,  God  bless  her!  And  it  shows  a 
hangel  putting  a bit  o’  vine  (laurel,  they 
tell  me,  though  why  laurel  I don’t  know) 
on  a soldier’s  ’ed.”  This  explanatorily: 
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himself,  softly ; “ we  soon  had  fight- 
ing enough. 

“ It  got  along  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  and  we  was  still  there.  And  the 
Rooshans  was  still  holding  the  guns  on 
the  heights  that  they’d  took  from  the 
red-capped  Turks.  And  then  all  at  once 
Captain  Nolan,  a staff  officer,  came  with 
orders,  and  we  all  straightened  up  ready 
to  cheer.  Lord  Raglan,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  had  sent  to  Lord  Lucan,  the 
commander  of  the  cavalry,  an  order  to 
charge,  and  Lord  Lucan  he  told  Lord 
Cardigan,  the  commander  of  the  Light 
Brigade,  to  go  in.”  (Curious,  to  note  the 
unctuous  awe  in  the  voice  of  this  private 
of  a quarter  of  a century’s  faithful  serv- 
ice when  rolling  off  the  lordly  names.) 

“ There  was  a mistake,  you’ve  likely 
heard.  We  didn’t  go  at  the  guns  that 
Lord  Raglan  meant  us  to  attack.  And 
whose  fault  it  was  nobody  could  ever 
rightly  make  out,  they  tell  me,  though 
many  think  that  Captain  Nolan  carried 
the  order  wrong. 

“He  was  a brave  man,  was  Captain 
Nolan,  and  he  asked  leave  to  charge  with 
us,  and  then  he  went  down  the  valley, 
out  in  front,  but  we  hadn’t  much  more'n 
got  to  a trot  and  were  beginning  to  gal- 
lop when  a piece  of  shell  hit  him  and 
knocked  his  breast  in,  and  his  horse 
turned  arid  galloped  back  with  him 
through  our  ranks,  with  him  a-yelling  an 
awful  yell,  and  sitting  in  his  saddle  with 
his  sword  raised  just  as  it  was  when  the 
shell  knocked  him  in  the  heart.  And 
then  he  pitched  from  his  horse,  and  that 
was  the  last  of  Nolan.  A good  horse 
it  was  he  rode.  ’Twas  a roan;  I knew  it 
well,  for  it  used  to  be  one  of  our  own 
regiment,  and  my  chestnut  was  often 
tethered  alongside  of  it,  and  I suppose 
Captain  Nolan  saw  it  and  bought  it. 
Anyho\y,  the  roan  came  back  to  make  its 
last  charge  with  its  old  regiment,  for  it 
was  killed  too.” 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  interrupt 
Lamb’s  story,  and  to  give  the  facts  as 
history  records  them. 

Captain  Nolan  carried  an  order  in 
writing  to  Lord  Lucan,  commander  of 
the  cavalry : “ Lord  Raglan  wishes  the 
cavalry  to  advance  rapidly  to  the  front, 
and  try  to  prevent  the  enemy  carrying 
away  the  guns.  Immediate.” 


Lord  Raglan  meant  the  guns  on  the 
heights  that  the  Russians  had  that  morn- 
ing captured  from  the  Turks,  and  in- 
tended the  order  to  be  interpreted  in 
connection  with  a previous  order  sent  to 
Lord  Lucan  and  still  unexecuted : “ Cav- 
alry to  advance  and  take  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  to  recover  the  heights.” 

But  Lord  Lucan,  misled  by  the  words 
“ to  the  front  ” in  the  new  order,  thought 
that  he  was  directed  to  attack  a powerful 
battery  at  the  end  of  a long  valley — a 
battery  which  could  only  be  approached 
through  a flanking  fire  from  both  sides. 
He  did  not  think  of  the  guns  on  the 
heights,  as  they  were  not  at  “ the  front,” 
but  on  the  right  flank. 

But,  although  the  order  seemed  clear, 
he  felt  doubts,  for  such  a charge  appeared 
the  extreme  of  recklessness.  “The  guns! 
What  guns?”  he  asked. 

Whereupon  Nolan,  an  eager,  hasty,  ex- 
citable man,  not  thinking  of  any  possible 
misconception,  and  apparently  deeming 
Lucan’s  hesitation  to  arise  from  weak- 
ness, replied  with  taunting  insolence: 
“ The  enemy  and  the  guns  are  there !” 
at  the  same  time  waving  his  hand  toward 
the  Russians. 

Lucan  ignored  the  tone  and  manner, 
knowing  that  Nolan  came  direct  from 
the  side  of  the  commander-ki-chief.  He 
took  the  indefinite  wave  of  the  hand  to 
mean  a definite  pointing  out  of  the  cen- 
tral battery,  and,  his  effort  to  obtain 
further  information  having  been  so  in- 
solently checked,  there  seemed  nothing 
to  do  but  order  the  advance,  especially 
as  there  was  the  word  “ Immediate.” 

With  the  two  orders  in  his  hands. 
Lucan  ought  not  to  have  misunderstood, 
especially  as  he  knew  that  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  second  order  meant  a charge 
contrary  to  all  rules  of  warfare;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  mistake  was 
a sincere  one.  He  was  dismissed  from 
his  command;  and  his  request,  to  Eng- 
land, for  a military  inquiry  was  coldly 
refused. 

Lamb,  telling  what  he  saw  and  judging 
from  what  he  saw,  does  not  understand 
about  the  conduct  of  Nolan.  Nolan  did 
not  ask  permission  to  charge  with  the 
brigade,  but  did  say  to  a friend,  one  of 
the  junior  officers,  that  he  intended  to 
take  part  in  the  charge.  The  charge  had 
little  more  than  begun  when  Lord  Cardi- 
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gan,  who  rode  two  horses’  length  in  front 
of  his  staff,  who  in  turn  rode  several 
horses’  length  in  front  of  the  first  line 
of  the  brigade,  saw  Nolan  galloping  out 
in  front  shouting  and  waving  his  sword. 
Cardigan  became  instantly  angry,  for  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  Nolan  was  pre- 
sumptuously trying  to  usurp  the  place  of 
leader  and  was  cheering  on  the  men.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  however,  Nolan  was 
heading  his  horse  a little  to  the  right, 
and  calling  out  something  which  in  all 
human  probability  was  an  entreaty  to 
Cardigan  to  move  in  the  direction  which 
he,  Nolan,  was  pointing  out,  it  not  hav- 
ing come  to  him  till  he  saw  the  charge 
actually  begun  that  the  intent  of  the 
order  had  been  fatally  misunderstood. 

“ But  I’m  getting  ahead  of  my  story, 
being  so  interested  in  Captain  Nolan,” 
Lamb  went  on.  “ I really  hadn’t  got  us 
started  yet. 

“ For  there  we  stood,  ready  for  the 
charge,  when  Lord  Lucan  rode  up  and 
told  Lord  Cardigan  what  to  do.  We 
couldn’t  hear  anything,  of  course,  but  I 
was  near  enough  to  see  that  Lord  Cardi- 
gan looked  a sort  o’  queerlike  as  he  looked 
in  the  direction  we  was  to  go.  And  he 
and  Lord  Lucan  said  a few  words  to  each 
other,  and  then  Lord  Lucan  went  off, 
and  Lord  Cardigan,  he  turned  and  looked 
us  all  over,  quietlike,  and  there  was  some 
shifting  of  the  regiments — it  was  all  over 
in  a minute  or  so — and  we  kind  o’  felt 
we  was  goin’  to  do  something  desperate, 
although  it  never  came  to  us  that  we 
could  be  sent  in  there  without  any  of 
the  rest  of  the  army  to  support  us.  And 
Lord  Cardigan  said,  quiet,  but  loud 
enough  for  at  least  all  of  us  in  front  to 
hear,  6 The  brigade  will  advance.’  And 
then  we  were  off.  And  do  you  know, 
sir,”  and  he  slapped  his  knee  resounding- 
ly, “ that  we  went  down  that  valley,  just 
a little  more  than  six  hundred  of  us, 
against  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Rooshans  and  their  batteries!* 

“ And  Lord  Cardigan — the  Earl  of  Car- 
digan he  was — he  rode  out  there  in  front, 
all  alone,  sitting  stiff  and  straight — lie  was 

* Lord  Cardigan  respectfully  pointed  out 
to  Lord  Lucan  that  the  order  meant  de- 
struction, but  Lucan  replied:  "Lord  Rag- 
lan will  have  it  so” ; whereupon  Cardigan 
made  no  further  comment  or  protest. 


a tall  man  and  always  rode  sort  o’  stiffish 
— and  he  never  turned  to  look  around 
once,  not  even  once,  after  we  started,  but 
just  rode  on  stiff  and  straight  as  if  he 
had  been  passing  at  a review  instead  o’ 
charging  the  whole  Rooshan  army.* 

“ And  we  did  it  pretty  nearly  on  empty 
stomachs.  By  George ! sir  ” (his  voice 
rose  in  a sort  of  triumph),  “ we  went  at 
the  whole  Rooshan  army  pretty  nearly  on 
empty  stomachs,  for  each  man  had  only 
had  that  morning  a hard  biscuit  and  a 
little  bit  o’  pork  and  a drink  o’  water. 
?Twas  the  way  to  give  us  a ration  o’  rum 
once  a day,  morning  or  evening,  but  we 
hadn’t  had  it  that  morning.  We  didn’t 
fight  the  Rooshans  at  Balaclava  on  rum! 
And  whether,”  he  went  on,  laboriously 
trying  to  picture  in  his  memory  an  im- 
portant detail  of  the  past — “ whether  or 
not  we  had  it  that  night,  after  it  was  all 
over,  I can’t  just  rightly  remember. 

“ Well,  our  trumpeter  sounded  the 
charge,  and  we  went  off  at  a trot.  I 
was  in  the  front  rank,  and  from  the  first 
it  looked  like  a stiffish  bit  o’  work — but. 
Lord  bless  ye!  we  didn’t  have  any  real 
idee  till  we  was  well  under  way.  Then 
it  came  to  us,  for  we  saw  what  we  had 
started  to  do. 

u And  I said  to  my  mate  on  the  right 
of  me,  ‘ Well,  Bill,  I’d  rather  be  shot  in 
front  than  stabbed  behind.’  I didn’t 
really  mean  to  say  anything,  I suppose, 
an’  it  was  just  by  way  o’  speaking.  But, 
anyhow,  I remember  that  I said,  ‘Well, 
Bill.  I’d  rather  be  shot  in  front  than 
stabbed  behind.’  But  like  enough  he  didn’t 
hear  me,  for  I didn’t  speak  up  loud,  be- 
ing in  the  ranks  in  a charge.  Those  were 
the  only  words  I said  as  we  went  down 
in  the  charge,  but  I remember  that  a little 
prayer  came  to  me,  and  I found  myself 
a-saying  of  it  to  myself  as  we  went  on. 

“ Pretty  soon  we  got  into  a gallop.” 
The  old  tighter  drew  himself  up,  and  now 
his  mind  was  altogether  with  that  mighty 
day  of  the  past.  “ We  broke  into  a gal- 
lop, and  the  shells  and  the  round  shot 
from  the  batteries  began  to  fall  among 

* Lord  Cardigan  never  even  turned  his 
head  until  after  he  had  led  his  men  right 
through  the  powerful  battery  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  valley.  Without  turning,  lie 
doubtless  could  see  that  the  men  at  the 
extreme  right  and  left  were  coming  on, 
and  lie  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  gal- 
loping behind  him. 
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us.  Just  at  first  there  was  a big  silence, 
for  it  didn’t  seem  to  anybody  that  we 
was  really  going  to  try  to  do  it,  and  then 
the  batteries  began,  and  the  shot  and 
shell  fell  thick. 

“I  don’t  know  just  how  far  it  was 
down  that  valley,  but  it  must  have  been 
close  on  to  a mile  and  a half.  But  maybe 
I’m  wrong.  x\nyhow,  it  was  a goodish 
distance,  and  the  valley  seemed  to  nar- 
row, down  at  the  end  where  we  was 
charging  at,  and  we  went  down  it  like 
water  down  a funnel.  And  still,  not  a 
hard  gallop,  for  Lord  Cardigan  out  there 
in  front  wouldn’t  let  his  horse  go  too 
fast,  it  being  a long  way  we  had  to  charge, 
and  of  course  the  brigade  behind  him 
couldn’t  go  faster  than  the  pace  he  set.* 

“ There  was  batteries  on  our  right 
blazing  down  at  us,  and  batteries  on  our 
left  blazing  down,  and  batteries  right  in 
front,  and  I felt  in  my  face  the  bits  of 
rock  or  pebble  thrown  up  by  the  shot 
hitting  on  the  hard  ground.  And  there 
was  great  clouds  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
stirring  about  and  getting  ready  for  us. 
We  was  looking  right  ahead,  of  course, 
but  the  ride  was  so  long  that  we  couldn’t 
help  seeing  a good  deal  of  what  was  going 
on.  And  we  knew  that  up  on  the  heights 
were  not  only  those  Rooshans,  but  thou- 
sands of  our  own  men  looking  down  on 
us  and  on  what  we  was  doing  as  if  they 
were  watching  a play.  But  as  we  got 
nearer  the  end  of  the  valley  the  smoke 
got  so  much  thicker  that  they  couldn’t 
see  so  much  then.f 

“ All  about  us  were  shells  bursting,  and 
smoke  and  yells,  and  shot  hitting  us  and 
flying  past  our  ears,  and  men  pitching 
from  their  saddles,  and  horses  getting 
torn  to  bits  by  exploding  shells.  And 
still  on  we  went.  Did  you  ever  have  a 

* Lord  Cardigan's  own  idea,  when  it  was 
over,  was  that  the  charge  covered  three- 
quarters  of  a mile.  It  was  really  a mile 
and  a quarter,  Tennyson’s  poetical  “ half  a 
league  ” being  within  a quarter  of  a mile 
of  literal  exactness. 

t It  was  really  like  looking  down  at  a 
stage,  and  soldiers  of  the  several  armies 
watched  the  charge  at  first  with  incredulity, 
then  with  amazement,  and,  in  the  case  of 
at  least  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  officers 
looking  helplessly  on,  even  with  tears.  And 
a French  spectator.  General  Bosquet,  with 
the  instinct  of  genius  hit  off  words  that 
have  become  part  of  the  phraseological  treas- 
ures of  the  world:  “ C'est  magnifique , mats 
cc  n'est  pas  la  guerre!” 


feeling  in  a dream  of  falling  down,  just 
falling  and  falling?  Well,  it  was  some- 
thing like  that.  Or,  rather,  I don’t  know 
just  how  to  put  it  in  words. 

“ I was  in  the  front  rank,  and  I saw 
that  behind  us  dragoons  came  the  lancers, 
and  I remember  thinking  it  queer  that 
they  had  put  us  swordsmen  to  charge  in 
front  of  lancemen.  I don’t  know  why  I 
thought  of  it — it  just  came  to  me  in  a 
flash  that  it  was  queerlike. 

“All  the  time  was  the'terrible  plung- 
ing fire  from  the  batteries  on  the  hills 
at  our  sides,  and  there  were  cannon 
blazing  away  in  our  front,  and  there  we 
were,  with  our  men  falling,  and  the  order, 

6 Close  up ! Close  up !’  coming  all  the 
time  from  the  officers,  and  we  kept  closing 
up  and  galloping  on,  with  the  noise  get- 
ting louder  and  the  smoke  thicker  and 
our  ranks  getting  thinner.  And  many 
was  the  riderless  horse  that  had  joined  us 
and  was  galloping  right  on  in  the  charge. 

“ There  wasn’t  anybody  wanted  to  turn 
back.  I don’t  suppose  anybody  thought 
of  such  a thing.  There  was  our  general 
going  on  ahead  of  us,  and  the  other  of- 
ficers, and  o’  course  there  we  was  all 
going  on  too.  All  we  wanted  to  do  was 
to  get  at  the  Rooshans  and  begin  cutting 
them  down  and  stopping  their  firing  at 
us.  Queer,  that,  about  wanting  to  kill 
the  men  of  the  other  army.  We  don’t 
hate  *em,  and  yet  we  want  to  kill  them. 
The  first  Rooshan  in  that  whole  war  that 
I killed  was  at  Alma,  a little  before  Ba- 
laclava, and  I remember  how  glad  I felt 
when  I got  him  down. 

“ Shot  and  shell  plunging,  men  falling 
— rifle  bullets,  grape,  round  shot,  and 
shell — and  I was  spurring  my  chestnut 
fierce,  and  I suppose  I was  yelling,  and 
I know  that  all  I wanted  to  do  was  to 
get  right  there  at  the  end  of  it  with  the 
rest  of  us,  when  all  at  once  I went  over 
my  horse’s  head. 

“ I fell  clear,  but  even  while  I was  in 
the  air — or  at  least  it  seems  so  to  me  now 
— the  thought  came  to  me  that  there  was 
I,  an  English-born  dragoon  of  four  years’ 
service — for  I ’listed  in  ’50 — disgracing 
myself  and  the  regiment  by  being  thrown. 
But  in  a minute  I knew  it  was  my  horse, 
for  she  was  killed,  and  in  falling  had 
pitched  me.  A fine  horse  she  was;  she 
was  my  best  friend;  and  there  she  laid, 
bio  wed  open  by  a shell. 
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“ I got  to  my  feet  and  looked  ahead. 
Everything  was  wild  and  smoky,  with 
great  flashings,  and  I tried  to  catch  a 
horse  that  ripped  past  me,  and  then  I 
tried  to  run  ahead  and  get  at  where  our 
men  was  gripping  with  the  enemy.  I 
suppose  I must  have  laid  on  the  ground 
stunned-like  for  a minute  or  so,  for  the 
men  that  had  been  behind  me  was  all  in 
front  of  me. 

“ Men  falling,  pitching  off  in  all  sorts 
of  ways,  and  other  men,  like  me,  on  their 
feet,  and  wounded  horses  screaming  and 
kicking.  Awful,  the  noise  a wounded 
horse  makes,  but  it’s  the  kicking  that’s 
the  worst,  for  it  lashes  out  in  every  direc- 
tion with  its  hoofs,  and  many  a wounded 
man  was  kicked  as  he  was  trying  to  get 
up  or  to  crawl  away. 

“ I could  just  make  out  what  my  com- 
rades were  doing,  just  in  front  of  me, 
riding  around  and  cutting  and  slashing — 
right  among  the  guns  and  even  past  the 
batteries — just  our  handful  against  an 
army.  And  I tried  to  hurry  forward  on 
foot,  and  I could  have  cried  that  I wasn’t 
right  in  with  them. 

“ And  then — it  seemed  all  in  a moment, 
and  it  was  only  a minute  or  so — there 
they  was,  coming  back,  still  striking  and 
slashing  and  firing  their  pistols,  and  big 
crowds  of  Rooshans  trying  to  surround 
them  or  get  in  front  to  head  us  off. 

“ And  of  course  I started  back  too,  and 
so  we  went  up  the  valley  that  we’d  been 
a-charging  down — all  that  was  left  of  us 
— all  that  was  left. 

u Some  was  still  on  horseback,  and  some 
was  on  foot,  and  many  a man  was  bleed- 
ing, and  some  was  limping,  and  some 
was  falling. 

“I  don’t  know  how  long  it  took  us  to 
get  back.  But  still,  although  all  we 
wanted  now  was  to  get  back,  just  like  a 
little  before  all  we  wanted  was  to  get  at 
the  enemy,  we  didn’t  particular  hurry. 
There  was  shot  and  shell  still  falling,  but 
I suppose  we’d  got  so  used  to  it  that  we 
didn’t  seem  to  notice  it  so  much.  I don’t 
pretend  to  understand.  I just  know  that 
we  went  back,  without  stopping  any,  but 
not  as  men  go  back  in  a rout  or  a defeat. 
We  just  struggled  back,  in  a manner  of 
speaking,  as  a man  might  push  on 
through  a storm  to  ’is  ’ouse. 

“ T’other  day  I was  in  the  city  and 
crossing  the  Strand,  and  what,  with  cabs 


and  ’buses  and  big  roaring  motors,  and 
the  crowd,  and  perhaps  me  getting  old, 
I was  glad  to  get  for  a minute  or  so  to 
what  they  call  an  isle  o’  safety.  And  as  I 
stood  there  resting,  the  noise  and  the  clut- 
ter and  clatter  and  rush  and  hurry  and 
tangle  of  people  and  horses  all  made  me 
think  of  that  retreat  up  the  valley.  Only 
there  warn’t  no  isle  o’  safety  there ! 

u As  I went  on  I saw  one  of  the  cap- 
tains— Captain  Webb  it  was — lying  on 
the  ground,  and  there  was  two  troopers 
trying  to  help  him.  And  one  of  them 
called  to  me.  ‘ Lamb,’  he  says,  6 can’t  you 
give  Captain  Webb  a drink  of  water?’ 

“ Now,  my  water  bottle  was  strapped 
to  my  saddle;  we  could  carry  our  bottles 
that  way  if  we  wanted,  or  strapped  to 
ourselves,  and  I always  kept  mine  strapped 
to  my  saddle  to  keep  my  sword  arm  free. 

“ So  I hadn’t  any  water,  and  there  was 
Captain  Webb,  wounded  and  suffering. 
And  afterwards  he  died,  sir. 

“ Well,  I felt  that  of  course  I must  get 
that  water  for  the  captain,  and  so  I went 
back,  picking  my  way  over  horses  and 
men,  looking  for  an  unsmashed  bottle. 
I suppose  it  seemed  queerlike,  to  see  me 
just  walking  back  again  the  wrong  way, 
but  I never  took  thought  o’  that.  I just 
wanted  to  get  some  water  for  Captain 
Webb,  for  he  was  a fine  officer,  and  he 
was  suffering.  I wouldn’t  think  of  call- 
ing it  bravery.  I just  wanted  to  get 
some  water,  and  pretty  soon  I found  it, 
strapped  to  the  saddle  of  a dead  horse. 

“ I unfastened  it,  and  all  in  a minute 
it  came  to  me  that  I never  was  so  thirsty 
in  all  my  life.  That  thirst,  it  was  some- 
thing awful  the  way  it  come  over  me  the 
minute  I got  that  water  bottle  in  my 
hand.  Till  then  I never  thought  of  such 
a thing — you  don’t,  while  you’re  fighting, 
you  know.  Well,  I had  never  knowed 
such  thirst,  and  there  I was  with  water 
in  my  hand,  and  so  I took  a pull  at  it 
before  I started  back  for  Captain  Webb. 
There  was  enough  for  us  both,”  he 
added,  naively. 

“ I got  back  to  the  captain.  6 Men, 
leave  me  and  save  yourselves,’  he  was 
saying;  but  he  felt  better  with  the  drink 
of  water,  and  then  the  two  troopers  helped 
him  to  get  ahead. 

“ And  now  I saw  a lancer  close  by.  and 
T helped  him  on,  and  carried  him  on  my 
back  for  a little. 
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“ Now,  don’t  think  it  was  bravery  at 
all.  When  there’s  something  to  do  like 
this  you  don’t  notice  shells  or  such  things ; 
that’s  all. 

“ Well,  we  got  back.  We  got  back 
by  ones  and  twos  and  little  groups,  riding 
or  walking,  perhaps  staggering  in  wound- 
ed, and  perhaps  on  a horse  that  was  pretty 
nearly  killed.  And  as  each  soldier  or 
each  party  came  in  there  was  a cheer 
went  up  from  all  the  other  soldiers 
waiting  there  that  had  seen  us  go  into 
the  valley.* 

“And  so  we  got  back,  all  that  was  left 
of  us.  I’ve  heard  the  verses  that  calls  it 
that,  and  good  soldier  verses  they  are. 
Good  soldier  verses,  just  like  galloping 
and  slashing  and  the  sound  of  guns.  They 
got  some  of  us  on  a stage,  you  know,  a 
few  years  ago,  at  a public  benefit  concert 
or  show,  and  one  of  the  big  actresses — 
I think  it  was  Miss  Terry — she  recited 
all  those  verses  about  the  charge,  and  the 
people  in  the  theatre  they  just  cheered 
for  us  old  Balaclava  men  sitting  there.” 

He  was  silent  for  a little,  going  over 
and  over  the  events  of  the  long-past  bat- 
tle. Then  he  said,  wistfully: 

“ I almost  got  the  V.C.  for  that  little 
matter  of  the  drink  of  water.  For  some 
of  the  men  or  the  officers  saw  it,  and  so, 
when  it  was  decided  to  pick  a man  from 
each  of  the  five  regiments  for  the  V.C. — 
for  they  said  that  though  every  man  de- 
served it,  yet  they  couldn’t  give  it  to 
every  one  of  us — well,  for  the  13th,  it 
was  decided  that  it  was  between  my  com- 
rade Malone  and  me,  and  we  were  told 
to  draw  lots  for  it.  And  Malone  he  drew 
first,  and  so  he  got  it.” 

To  Lamb’s  mind  it  is  clear  that  Malone 
won  because  he  drew  first.  “ He  drew 
first,  and  so  he  got  it,”  he  repeated,  still 

* Not  over  twenty  minutes  elapsed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  charge  to  the  time 
when  the  wrecks  of  the  brigade  got  back. 

Of  the  673.  113  were  killed  and  134 
wounded,  and  sufficient-  prisoners  were  taken 
lo  make  the  total  loss  over  half  the  force. 
The  loss  would  have  been  still  heavier  had 
not  the  French,  without  any  request-  from 
the  English,  but  moved  by  intense  admira- 
tion for  the  gallantry  of  the  exploit  being 
performed  under  their  eyes,  sent  in  the 
Chasseurs  d’Afrique  in  a fierce  charge 
which  silenced  the  guns  on  one  of  the 
flanks  of  the  Six  Hundred. 


aggrieved  after  all  this  time.  “ Well,  he’s 
dead  this  many  a year.  A fair  man  he 
was,  and  he  got  the  V.C.  fair,  but  he  had 
the  first  draw.  But  I’ve  got  all  these 
other  medals,  and  I’ve  got  my  pension, 
and  so  I oughtn’t  to  complain.  The  pen- 
sion wasn’t  so  big  as  it  is  now,  but  lately 
they  gave  me  fourpence  a day  more  to 
make  it  up  to  one  and  six.  God  bless 
the  King! 

“ And  it’s  something  for  my  grand- 
children to  hear  and  remember,”  he 
said,  as  a little  boy  came  tumbling  into 
the  room. 

“ Oh,  they’ll  hear  it  enough,  never 
fear,”  said  his  wife,  dryly,  who  had  en- 
tered as  he  neared  the  close  of  his  tale. 
“ I tell  Lamb  he  talks  about  it  too  much.” 
she  said,  turning  to  me;  “he  thinks  it’s 
the  only  thing  ever  happened.” 

“ Now,  mother,”  said  the  old  veteran, 
deprecat ingly,  “ the  gentleman  wanted  to 
hear.”  And  then  turning  to  me:  “ We’re 
getting  old,  and  there  won’t  be  many 
more  years  for  the  telling  of  it.  Seventy- 
eight  I am — and  my  wife,  you  wouldn’t 
believe,  would  you,  sir,  that  she's  eighty- 
four! — young  as  she  looks,”  he  hastened 
to  add,  as  he  caught  a warning  trucu- 
lence of  eye. 

I asked  him  about  his  wounds. 

“ Oh,  not  bad  ones.  A shot  in  my  leg — 
I’ve  always  carried  the  scar  of  it — and  a 
flesh  wound  right  across  my  breast.  I 
got  my  wounds  in  front,”  he  added,  with 
pride;  and  then:  “Not  but  what  they 
might  just  as  likely  have  been  anywhere 
else,  for  the  breast  wound  came  from  a 
shot  plunging  down  from  one  of  the  hill 
batteries  on  our  flank,  and  so  might  easy 
V ’it  me  be’ind.” 

“ My  first  husband — Lamb,  he’s  my 
second,”  put  in  the  wife  — “ my  first 
husband  was  a soldier,  too,  and  he  had 
five  wounds.” 

“It  all  seems  like  a dream,”  said  Lamb. 

“ Like  a nightmare,  I say,”  came 
antiphonally. 

“ I often,”  said  Lamb,  bravely  trying 
to  ignore  the  anger  roused  by  his  un- 
fortunate remark  about  eighty-four — “ I 
often  wake  in  the  night  fighting  it  all 
over  again.” 

“ He  shouts  and  roars  like  a nele- 
phant,”  said  his  wife. 
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“T  HEARD  them  say  they  were  going 

I to-morrow.” 

* The  boy  gave  this  information 
unconcernedly;  the  girl  received  it  with 
evident  perturbation. 

“ They  usually  stay  a week,”  she  mur- 
mured, half  to  herself. 

“ Who  cares  whether  they  stay  ?”  he 
asked,  still  unconcernedly;  “though  Stan- 
ley seems  all  right,  as  far  as  he  goes.” 

“Oh,  do  you  like  him  best?”  the  girl 
cried.  “ I always  thought  Mr.  Dean  was 
more  our  kind.”  There  was  intense  anx- 
iety in  her  tone;  the  boy  noticed  it. 

“ What’s  up  ?”  he  demanded.  This  was 
their  first  private  talk  since  his  arrival. 

Cecilia  Calvert  glanced  over  her  shoul- 
der, as  though  to  assure  herself  that  no 
one  was  behind  her.  Then  she  spoke 
with  breathless  solemnity. 

“ Oliver,  I have  something  to  tell  you.” 

The  boy  surveyed  her  critically.  “ It’s 
bad,”  he  decided.  “ I know  by  your 
mouth.” 

“ Don’t  joke,”  she  cried.  Her  fingers 
trembled. 

“I  won’t,  if  you  won’t  be  tragic,”  he 
stipulated. 

He  resented  the  threatened  intrusion 
of  gloom  into  his  holiday  good  spirits. 

“You  are  awfully  afraid  of  real  life, 
aren’t  you?”  she  murmured. 

“ How  much  do  you  know  about  real 
life?” 

“ Not  nearly  so  much  as  you  do,”  she 
answered,  with  sudden  humility.  “That’s 
why  I thought  you  could  help  me.  You 
are  the  only  one  I can  trust — the  only 
man,  that  is.” 

Oliver  Calvert  straightened  himself ; he 
was  nearly  nineteen,  and  Cecilia  was 
seventeen  and  a « half.  They  were  close 
friends,  though  they  met  but  seldom ; 
only  when  Oliver  was  invited  by  his 
great-uncle  — Cecilia’s  grandfather  — to 
pass  a few  weeks  at  the  Calvert  house 
on  the  river.  These  visits  were  eagerly 
anticipated  and  enjoyed. 


“ I’ll  do  anything  reasonable,”  he  said, 
“ but  you  always  imagine  a lot  more 
than  exists.” 

The  girl  threw  her  hands  out  tragic- 
ally. “ I’m  a mistake,  Oliver,”  she  an- 
nounced in  a strained  voice.  “ No  one 
wanted  me — they  wanted  a boy.  I’ve  al- 
ways known  it;  they  didn’t  tell  me,  but 
I felt  it.  If  papa  had  lived,  it  might 
have  been  different.  But  when  he  died, 
and  grandfather  was  left  alone,  there  was 
no  one  to  carry  on  the  firm.  He  has 
brooded  over  that  continually.  I can  see 
it  whenever  he  looks  at  me.  I used  to 
think  that  when  I grew  up  he  wouldn’t 
mind  so  much.  But  he  does  mind — ” 

“ Why  do  you  talk  like  this  just  to- 
day?” the  boy  asked,  discontentedly. 

She  confronted  him  in  growing  excite- 
ment. “ Because,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I believe  I can  do  grandfather 
a real  service.” 

Oliver  did  not  seem  particularly  im- 
pressed. “ If  he’s  been  against  you  all 
your  life,  I wouldn’t  do  it.” 

“ He  hasn’t  been.  Oh,  that’s  the  trou- 
ble of  talking — words  don’t  express  your 
inner  meaning.” 

“Your  words  don’t  even  express  vour 
outer  meaning,”  he  rejoined,  with  mas- 
culine candor. 

“ Well,  listen,  then.  Grandfather  has 
given  me  everything — I owe  him  every- 
thing. I also  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  has  left  me  the  whole  of  the  property.” 

Oliver  whistled.  “ Great  fishes — what 
an  heiress !” 

“That  isn’t  the  point,”  Cecilia  persist- 
ed, impatiently ; “ it’s  the  obligation.  I 
am  bound  to  make  him  some  return. 
Don’t  you  see  that  ? I thought  men 
were  so  punctilious  about — about  debts 
of  honor?” 

The  boy’s  response  was  reluctant. 
“ You  ought  to  consider  him,  of  course, 
and  all  that,  but  what  return  could  you 
possibly  make  him?” 

She  broke  in  eagerly:  “That’s  what 
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I’m  trying  to  tell  you.  Do  you  know 
why  Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Dean  are  here?” 

The  question  was  startling  in  its 
abruptness. 

“ To  talk  over  hobbies  with  Uncle 
Edgar.” 

Cecilia  shook  her  blond  head.  “ They 
are  here  because  grandfather  wants  ine 
to  marry  one  of  them.” 

The  boy  gave  an  exclamation  of  loud 
dissent,  but  the  girl  went  on  without 
heeding.  It  was  easier,  now  that  the  an- 
nouncement had  been  made. 

“ He  needs  a man  in  the  family,”  she 
explained.  “ Some  one  he  can  trust  with 
the  firm.  Grandfather  is  getting  pretty 
old,  and  it  worries  him  to  leave  things 
at  loose  ends.  So  he  has  selected  two 
competent  lawyers,  and  he  is  giving  me 
my  choice  between  them.  Now  do  you 
see?”  she  demanded,  triumphantly. 

“ No,  I don’t,”  Oliver  cried  in  great  in- 
dignation. His  indignation  seemed  to 
stimulate  the  girl. 

“You  will,  when  you  think  it  over,” 
she  assured  him.  “ I see  it  all  quite 
clearly.  He  ha$  had  them  here  several 
times,  and  he  has  praised  them  pointedly 
to  me.  He  never  praises  people,  you 
know.  Then  once  he  said  he  hoped  I 
wasn’t  the  kind  of  girl  who  rushed  blind- 
ly into  foolish  love-affairs.  He  said  that 
older  people  were  much  better  judges  of 
safe  permanent  investments.  I thought 
that  very  significant.” 

“They  haven’t  proposed,  have  they?” 
Ilis  tone  was  still  sceptical. 

“No;  but  I have  a feeling  that  they 
will,  and  I must  know  which  one  to  take.” 

Oliver  gave  an  angry  snort.  “ I 
wouldn’t  take  either  of  them  unless  I 
wanted  to,”  he  cried.  “ It’s  downright 
tyranny,  making  you  marry  for  a law 
firm.  Who  cares  about  it,  anyway?” 

“Grandfather  does  — that’s  the  whole 
point — he  cares  about  it  more  than  any- 
thing in  all  the  world.  And  as  I’ve  dis- 
appointed him  in  everything  so  far  — I 
haven’t  even  a line  of  my  own;  he  be- 
lieves in  special  lines  even  for  women — 
I must  seize  this  one  chance  of  pleasing 
him.  Don’t  you  see  that  ?” 

“ T don’t  admit  the  premises,”  he  re- 
torted. “ You’re  an  all-round  clever  girl. 
Who  wants  women  specialists?  They’re 
a nuisance!  Then  you’re  nice-looking, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  — he  has  no 


right  to  call  you  a disappointment.  And 
you’ve  never  given  him  a moment’s 
anxiety,  whereas  boys  are  usually  ter- 
ribly worrying.” 

Her  gray  eyes  rested  on  him  gratefully. 

“ That  doesn’t  alter  the  situation.  I 
ought  to  have  been  a boy,  and  you 
know  it.” 

“ I don’t  know  any  such  thing,”  he 
objected.  “ And,  anyway,  it  isn’t  your 
fault.  If  you’re  making  out  that  he 
blames  you  for  being  a girl,  you’re  mak- 
ing him  out  a regular  lunatic.” 

Cecilia  glanced  at  the  clock.  Then  she 
spoke  in  another  tone.  “I  am  resolved 
to  do  as  grandfather  wishes;  nothing  you 
can  say  will  make  any  difference.  It  is 
only  a question  whether  I shall  make  my 
choice  blindly  or  whether  I shall  have 
the  benefit  of  your  assistance?” 

The  boy  was  fairly  caught.  “ Oh,  if  it 
comes  to  that,”  he  said,  ungraciously,  “ of 
course  I shall  have  to  stand  by  you.  But 
what  on  earth  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?” 

“ I want  you  to  read  their  faces,”  she 
said,  eagerly.  “ You  were  always  splen- 
did at  telling  people’s  characters.  Don’t 
you  remember  how  you  found  out  the  gar- 
dener, years  ago,  just  by  his  expression?” 

The  boy’s  manner  became  more  genial. 
“ I am  rather  good  at  seeing  through 
shams,  but  a lot  depends  on  the  kind  of 
game  you  strike.  Dean  and  Stanley  are 
regular  old  stagers — and  lawyers  at  that. 
Have  you  any  choice  between  them?” 

“No,”  she  faltered, — “at  least,  Mr. 
Dean  seems  more  agreeable.” 

Oliver  frowned.  “ He’s  awfully  insin- 
cere. Now,  I should  prefer  old  Stanley 
— he’s  more  honest,  and  there  isn’t  muck 
difference  in  their  ages.” 

“ IIow  old  do  you  think  they  are  ?”  she 
asked,  rather  faintly. 

“ Why,  between  them,  I should  think 
they’d  mount  to  ninety-five.” 

The  girl’s  faee  quivered;  she  turned  it 
away,  but  the  boy  had  seen,  and  it  had 
affected  him  poignantly.  With  an  im- 
pulse that  he  could  neither  resist  nor  ex- 
plain, he  laid  his  hand  on  the  drooping 
shoulder  nearest  to  him. 

“ Cheer  up,  Cecil — you’ll  get  the  best 
man — trust  me  for  that.” 

She  brightened;  his  touch  was  comfort- 
ing. “ If  I could  know  which  was  the 
kindest  to  animals,  I think  I should  be 
perfectly  satisfied.” 
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“ It  would  take  more  than  that  to  satis- 
fy me,”  was  Oliver's  dark  rejoinder. 

She  did  not  pursue  the  subject;  she  was 
thankful  to  leave  details  to  her  champion 
— for  she  had  a champion  1 In  the  ample 
solitude  of  her  girlhood  she  had  read  of 
splendid  knights  who  succored  maidens. 
And  now  she  had  a knight  of  her  own. 
She  gazed  at  the  boy  with  dreamy  eyes. 

“ I place  myself  entirely  in  your 
hands.”  The  maidens  had  always  spoken 
thus,  she  remembered. 

“ Goodness ! I have  enough  on  my 
hands!”  But  he  repented  of  this  sally 
immediately.  “ I shall  have  to  waylay 
both  old  fogies  before  dinner,”  he  ex- 
plained, apologetically.  “ In  the  evening  it 
will  be  too  risky.  The  only  trouble  is — ” 

“ What  trouble  ?”  she  asked  in  trepi- 
dation. 

“What  if  they  should  propose  before 
I can  get  at  them  ?” 

“ Oh,  I sha'n't  stir  from  my  room 
the  whole  afternoon.  I shall  have  my 
hair  washed.” 

The  boy  looked  relieved.  “That's  all 
right,  then,”  he  said.  “By  seven  p.  m. 
at  latest  I shall  know  all  there  is  to  know 
— no  matter  what  it  costs.” 

She  let  this  hint,  too,  pass  unchal- 
lenged; she  felt  the  importance  of  de- 
spatch at  this  juncture. 

“How  am  I to  know?”  she  questioned, 
anxiously. 

“Oh,  HI  tell  you  before  dinner.” 

“ But  if  you  can't  ? And  if  they  should 
speak  directly  afterwards?” 

The  boy  considered.  “In  that  case, 
watch  me  closely  at  dinner — I'll  shake 
my  head  at  the  chap  who  has  lost,  then 
you'll  know  it's  the  other  fellow.  That 
secures  you  against  possible  surprise.” 

The  scheme  was  beginning  to  interest 
him;  it  had  elements  of  adventure,  too, 
that  were  as  yet  undeveloped. 

“ Be  careful  how  you  do  it,”  she  ad- 
vised him;  “grandfather  notices  every- 
thing. Don't  you  remember  how  he 
found  out  our  signal  that  we  used  when 
we  wanted  to  meet  as  soon  as  possible?” 

“Yes,  but  it  was  ridiculously  conspic- 
uous; who  wouldn't  have  noticed  when 
two  people  made  goats'-ears  at  each  other 
with  their  fingers?  Twice  over  — that 
was  the  rule.” 

She  smiled.  “We  had  fun,  though, 
didn't  we?”  she  murmured. 
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Oliver  did  not  respond  to  this  senti- 
ment; he  was  absorbed  in  weightier  mat- 
ters. “Then  it's  understood  that  you 
don't  commit  yourself  with  either  codger 
until  you've  heard  my  verdict?”  He  in- 
dulged himself  in  calling  them  names ; it 
let  off  steam,  and  it  injured  no  one. 

“Yes,”  she  agreed,  obediently;  she  did 
not  venture  on  the  thanks  of  the  maidens. 

Oliver  looked  at  her  musingly;  she 
flushed  in  sudden  self-consciousness. 

“ Do  you  think  it's  horrid  of  me 
to — to — think  about  such  things  ?”  she 
stammered. 

“ I'm  not  thinking  of  you — I'm  think- 
ing of  Uncle  Edgar — my  opinion  of  him 
is  altered.  Probably  I sha'n't  visit  him 
again.  When  you're  gone  it  will  be  dif- 
ferent, anyway.  I suppose  you'll  live  in 
town  when  you're  married?” 

At  these  words  a great  terror  came 
upon  her.  She  stretched  her  hands  out. 

“ Oh,  Oliver,  I'm  a coward !” 

He  took  her  fingers.  “ No,  you're  not 
— you're  awfully  plucky.  I'll  tell  Uncle 
Edgar  so  at  my  first  opportunity.” 

The  frightened  look  left  her  eyes; 
greatly  relieved,  the  boy  assumed  a jocu- 
lar manner. 

“ Now  fly  up-stairs,”  he  cried.  “ I 
can't  start  the  hunt  while  you're  in  the 
field.  I'll  track  old  Stanley  first — he'll 
bo  the  easiest  game.” 

“Be  careful,”  she  warned  him. 

He  did  not  reply;  his  plan  of  action 
was  already  practically  completed. 

That  evening,  a few  minutes  before 
half  past  seven,  Cecilia  went  down  to  the 
drawing-room.  She  had  not  left  her  room 
since  three  o'clock ; she  had  hoped  against 
hope  that  Oliver  would  seek  her  there. 
But  he  had  not,  and  she  was  still  in  the 
dark  regarding  his  investigatory  encoun- 
ters. Moreover,  there  was  now  no  chance 
of  seeing  him  alone  until  the  long  dinner 
should  be  over,  for  Mr.  Calvert  was  old- 
fashioned  in  most  ways ; in  none  more  so 
than  in  the  deliberateness  of  his  repasts. 

Cecilia  was  wearing  her  prettiest  dress, 
a soft  pink  gauze  with  dainty  finishings 
of  lace  roses.  She  trusted  that  the  favor- 
able tint  would  conceal  her  conspicuous 
pallor.  It  did  somewhat,  but  nothing 
could  conceal  the  traces  of  tears  about 
her  usually  clear  gray  eyes.  Her  spirit 
was  resolute,  however;  no  Calvert  had 
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ever  shown  the  white  feather;  she  had 
heard  her  grandfather  say  so  repeatedly, 
though  he  had  been  referring  to  male 
Calverts,  of  course. 

She  entered  the  drawing-room  quietly. 
Augustus  Dean  and  Oliver  were  standing 
together  near  the  mantelpiece;  evidently 
they  had  been  discussing  something  ear- 
nestly. At  her  entrance  they  ceased 
abruptly.  Her  first  impression  was  that 
Dean  had  been  angry.  On  seeing  her, 
however,  his  face  cleared  immediately. 
Gaining  her  side,  he  devoted  himself  to 
her  with  such  assiduity  that  it  was  out 
of  her  power  even  to  exchange  a glance 
with  her  champion. 

When  dinner  was  announced,  the  other 
two  men  having  meantime  appeared,  Mr. 
Calvert  motioned  to  his  granddaughter  to 
lead  the  way  into  the  dining-room.  She 
did  so  nervously.  Stanley  walked  behind 
her;  she  tried  to  gather  from  his  step 
whether  he,  too,  was  angry.  But  his  step 
was  decidedly  elastic. 

They  took  their  places,  the  girl  oppo- 
site her  grandfather;  she  looked  very  fair 
in  the  sombre  stateliness  of  the  apart- 
ment. At  her  right  sat  Stanley,  at  her 
left  Augustus  Dean;  beyond  him  Oliver 
Calvert.  In  this  manner  all  possibility 
was  removed  of  any  private  talk  between 
the  cousins,  for  Mr.  Calvert  had  had  ex- 
perience in  the  past  of  disconcerting  col- 
loquies in  undertones — colloquies  which, 
just  because  they  were  unintelligible,  had 
invariably  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
entire  dinner-table. 

As  soon  as  Cecilia  had  unfolded  her 
napkin  she  cast  a swift  glance  in  Oli- 
ver’s direction.  To  her  dismay  he  did  not 
respond ; he  was  eating  his  soup ; his  eyes 
were  lowered.  She  tried  again,  still  with 
no  result.  Was  he  waiting  for  a more 
propitious  moment?  But  she  could  not 
wait;  he  ought  to  know  it;  the  suspense 
was  unendurable.  She  made  a slight 
noise  with  her  glass  in  the  hope  of  at- 
tracting his  attention.  Instead,  she  at- 
tracted that  of  her  left-hand  neighbor, 
who  began  to  talk  to  her  with  much 
animation;  nor  did  he  pause  until  the  fish 
was  served.  Then  a respite  came,  for 
Stanley  did  not  take  his  turn,  as  she  had 
expected ; he  seemed  absent-minded.  This 
alarmed  her;  everything  alarmed  her;  her 
thoughts  leaped  forward  with  great  bounds 
into  the  future.  For  a time  she  was 


oblivious  to  her  surroundings;  presently 
she  became  conscious  that  her  grandfa- 
ther was  speaking;  he  had  made  a remark 
about  coins;  Dean  had  risen  to  it.  Ce- 
cilia seized  her  chance.  Fixing  her  eyes 
firmly  on  her  cousin,  she  resolved  to  make 
him  feel  the  urgency  of  her  appeal.  He 
did  feel  it;  for,  after  fidgeting  uneasily, 
he  shook  his  head,  though  in  no  particu- 
lar direction.  Cecilia  nearly  cried  out. 
What  could  he  mean  ? She  stared  at  him 
again;  this  time  he  met  her  gaze,  where- 
upon he  shook  his  head  at  Dean.  There 
could  be  no  mistake;  then  Mr.  Stanley 
had  won!  The  girl  drank  a glass  of  wa- 
ter; her  throat  was  dry;  she  wondered  if 
she  could  speak.  She  turned  to  Stanley, 
a desperate  calmness  had  come  over  her; 
she  decided  to  ask  him  a few  questions. 
He  answered  with  eager  surprise;  while 
he  spoke  she  studied  his  face.  He  had  a 
pleasant  smile,  but,  oh,  how  old  he  was! 
Her  eyes  wandered  back  to  Oliver;  to  her 
amazement  he  was  shaking  his  head  at 
her  vehemently;  or  rather,  he  was  shak- 
ing it  at  Stanley.  Cecilia  grew  very  red; 
Oliver  must  be  playing  her  a trick.  How 
cruel  of  him,  when  he  knew  how  she  was 
suffering!  She  looked  again;  she  did  not 
care  now  who  noticed.  As  it  happened, 
however,  the  elder  Calvert  had  just  pro- 
pounded a legal  problem,  into  the  solu- 
tion of  which  both  lawyers  had  thrown 
themselves  with  ardor.  The  young  people 
were  therefore  left  to  their  own  devices, 
which  consisted,  on  Oliver's  part,  of  a 
series  of  signals.  He  frowned,  coughed* 
set  his  teeth,  and  shook  his  head,  first  at 
one  man  and  then  at  the  other.  Finally 
the  goats'-ears  appeared,  twice  over  in 
reckless  prominence.  The  girl  nodded; 
her  stupefaction  was  plainly  visible, 
though  no  one  saw  it  except  Oliver  and 
the  butler;  the  three  lawyers  were  too 
much  absorbed  in  their  argument. 

As  soon  as  the  long  meal  was  over,  Ce- 
cilia fairly  flew  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  she  expected  that  Oliver  would 
join  her,  while  the  other  men  smoked 
with  her  grandfather.  She  had  hardly 
flung  herself  into  a chair,  however,  before 
Augustus  Dean  entered  the  room,  closely 
followed  by  Oliver  Calvert.  The  latter, 
seating  himself  ostentatiously  by  the 
reading-lamp,  proceeded  to  unfold  the 
evening  paper.  Dean  placed  himself  be- 
side the  girl,  murmuring  apologies  for 
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the  legal  talk  in  which  they  had  indulged. 
Thereupon  he  did  his  best  to  entertain 
her.  At  another  time  she  would  have 
been  interested;  as  it  was,  she  listened 
mechanically. 

This  went  on  for  nearly  an  hour;  Ce- 
cilia’s cheeks  grew  more  and  more  flush- 
ed. From  time  to  time  she  threw  her 
comrade  a furtive  glance;  she  saw  that 
he  was  reading  advertisements, — for  Oli- 
ver, having  finished  the  paper  and  not 
wishing  to  change  his  position,  had  been 
driven  to  this  expedient.  He  was  study- 
ing the  servant  column  with  deep  atten- 
tion, wondering  vaguely  why  so  many 
perfect  treasures  should  be  temporarily 
out  of  places. 

At  last  they  were  interrupted  by  Stan- 
ley, who  appeared  alone,  and  seemed 
strangely  excited.  He  stammered  some- 
thing about  having  been  shown  some  rare 
coins.  Dean  sprang  up,  inquiring  where 
they  might  be  seen.  Stanley  mentioned 
their  host’s  private  study ; whereupon 
Dean  betook  himself  thither,  after  ex- 
cusing himself  hurriedly  to  Cecilia. 

There  was  an  instant  of  hesitation,  the 
conspirators  scarcely  breathed,  then  Stan- 
ley took  the  seat  that  Dean  had  left.  Ce- 
cilia sank  back  in  utter  dejection;  Oliver 
resumed  his  study  of  advertisements, 
choosing  this  time  those  of  houses  to  let. 
Again  he  wondered  why  so  many  per- 
fect abodes  should  be  empty  temporarily. 

In  the  midst  of  her  real  distress,  how- 
ever, Cecilia  was  supported  by  one  great 
thought  — neither  suitor  could  propose 
with  Oliver  in  the  room,  and  Oliver 
would  not  leave  her;  she  knew  that  by 
his  expression. 

Poor  Stanley  made  desperate  efforts  to 
talk  easily,  but  he  had  not  the  gift ; more- 
over, he  was  fatally  hampered  by  his  fixed 
idea  that  young  people  were  bored  in  his 
company. 

After  another  long  interval,  Dean  re- 
appeared, accompanied  by  his  host;  both 
men  looked  perturbed.  Stanley  rose ; 
Dean  surveyed  him  suspiciously,  after 
which  he  glanced  at  Cecilia.  The  girl’s 
fatigue  was  apparent. 

“ Miss  Oecilia  is  tired,”  he  remarked  in 
a suave  tone.  “ I think  we  ought  to  say 
good  night.” 

Stanley  acquiesced  reluctantly;  to  him 
the  evening  had  been  full  of  keen  en- 
joyment; he  was  the  only  one,  indeed, 


of  the  five  to  whom  it  had  brought  no 
serious  disquietude. 

When  the  three  Calverts  found  them- 
selves alone,  Cecilia  edged  instinctively 
towards  her  cousin,  but  her  grandfather 
intercepted  her  intention. 

“ I should  like  to  speak  to  you,  Cecilia, 
in  my  study.  Good  night,  Oliver.”  The 
dismissal  was  peremptory. 

Oliver  retreated  with  visible  chagrin; 
he  longed  to  answer  the  dumb  query  in 
Cecil’s  face.  The  girl’s  eyes  followed 
him  despairingly;  she  felt  like  crying  as 
he  slowly  disappeared;  but  at  the  same 
instant,  in  the  dimness  of  the  hall,  she 
thought  she  caught  sight  of  the  goats’- 
ears  once  more.  She  took  heart;  then  he 
would  wait  for  her  somewhere;  and 
straightway  the  coming  interview  lost 
half  its  terror. 

Mr.  Calvert’s  study  was  a kind  of  mu- 
seum, for  in  it  he  kept  choice  specimens 
of  his  collections — the  plums,  so  to  speak, 
which  he  could  at  any  moment  examine, 
without  the  trouble  of  seeking  them  in 
their  official  habitations.  There  were 
medals  and  miniatures  and  majolicas,  and 
ivory  carvings  and  rare  engravings.  The 
whole  effect  was  that  of  a high-class  cu- 
riosity shop,  and  Mr.  Calvert  himself, 
with  his  sensitive  hands  and  shrewd  eyes, 
might  have  figured  as  the  chief  show- 
man of  the  establishment,  except  that  it 
was,  somehow,  quite  apparent  that  he 
would  at  no  price  have  parted  with  a 
single  treasure. 

lie  had  seated  himself;  Cecilia  had 
done  the  same.  There  was  a perceptible 
pause,  then  Mr.  Calvert  began. 

“ I have  something  to  tell  you,”  he 
said,  abruptly.  “ As  you  know,  I believe 
in  frankness — two  men  have  proposed  for 
you  this  evening.” 

The  girl  started.  Her  grandfather  con- 
tinued; he  wished  to  give  her  time  to 
recover  herself. 

"No  doubt  you  are  amazed.  So  was 
I.  What  struck  me  especially  was  that 
they  should  have  chosen  the  selfsame 
moment.  There  was  something  almost 
spectacular  about  it.  I half  expected  to 
see  the  other  personages  of  the  comedy 
file  in  and  go  through  their  paces!” 

He  threw  her  a quizzical  glance;  he 
seemed  in  the  highest  spirits.  This  con- 
firmed her  worst  imaginings. 

He  was  gazing  at  her  meantime  in 
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growing  surprise;  girls  were  unfathom- 
able creatures,  to  be  sure! 

She  avoided  the  scrutiny  of  his  gaze. 
“ They  didn’t  speak  to  me>”  she  mur- 
mured, half  inaudibly. 

“ Oh,  that’s  the  trouble,  is  it  ?”  he 
queried.  “ Well,  there  I am  with  you  en- 
tirely. If  you  are  old  enough  to  marry, 
you  are  old  enough  to  receive  your  own 
declarations.  To  us,  of  course,  you  seem 
very  young,  but  that  is  all  a matter  of 
perspective.  I suppose  Stanley,  for  in- 
stance, seems  old  to  you?” 

She  looked  up;  in  her  grandfather’s 
eyes  she  saw  a gleam  of  amused  curi- 
osity, behind  which  there  was  something 
that  she  did  not  see — a dawning  of  a 
new  interest  in  herself. 

“ He  seems  as  old  as  he  is,”  she  replied 
with  circumspection. 

Calvert  laughed.  “ Bravo!”  he  ex- 
claimed. “ May  I use  that  when  I want 
to  be  withering?” 

“ I didn’t  mean  to  be  withering,”  she 
said. 

Her  grandfather  surveyed  her  more 
critically.  Cecilia  was  certainly  attract- 
ive. Gray  eyes,  a delicate  skin,  and  gold 
hair  made  a very  satisfactory  combina- 
tion. Moreover,  his  granddaughter  had 
distinction,  which,  in  a woman,  was  su- 
premely desirable.  Her  self-command, 
too,  at  such  a moment,  showed  that  she 
possessed  a strong  will.  No  ordinary 
girl  of  seventeen  could  have  received  such 
news  with  such  apparent  equanimity. 

“ I’ve  done  my  part,”  he  remarked, 
cheerfully, — “ the  heavy  uncle ; now  it’s 
your  turn  to  speak.” 

Cecilia  clutched  the  edge  of  the  table; 
her  grandfather’s  manner  was  extremely 
disconcerting;  in  all  her  mental  pictures 
of  the  scene,  she  had  never  imagined  that 
the  comic  element  would  predominate. 

“ Take  care  of  those  coins!”  her  grand- 
father interposed.  There  was  no  com- 
edy here. 

Cecilia  withdrew  her  hand.  “ I must 
have  time  to  think,”  she  faltered.  “ I 
will  tell  you  to-morrow  morning.” 

Edgar  Calvert’s  expression  altered. 
“ Do  you  mean  that  you  are  considering 
one  of  them?”  he  inquired. 

“ I am  considering  both  of  them,”  she 
replied,  with  much  truth. 

“ Both  of  them?”  he  repeated.  “Good 
Heavens,  are  you  a Mormon?” 


Her  cheeks  burned;  his  banter  was  un- 
bearable; he  might  have  spared  her  that, 
she  reflected  indignantly. 

“ I am  not  sure  which  one  I like  best,” 
she  explained,  stiffly. 

The  man  took  counsel  with  himself. 
Girls  were  a peculiar  species,  he  recol- 
lected— not  lace  nor  ivory  nor  porcelain, 
and  yet  resembling  all  these  in  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  texture.  They  must,  there- 
fore, be  handled  with  caution. 

“ My  dear,”  he  began,  soothingly, 
“hadn’t  you  better  confide  in  me?  It 
would  make  everything  so  much  easier; 
mystifications  break  down  in  the  end. 
Besides,  I’m  your  best  adviser,  for  you 
can  tell  me  just  how  things  are.  If 
you  fancy  either  of  these  men,  say  so 
frankly.  They  are  both  good  fellows, 
they  are  comfortably  off,  and  highly 
thought  of  in  the  profession.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  will  be  rich,  you  are 
young,  and  not  bad-looking.”  He  smiled 
at  her.  “ There  might  be  other  chances 
— who  knows?  Now,  I think  I’ve  put 
the  case  fairly!” 

Cecilia  set  her  lips;  she  had  not  ex- 
pected him  to  weigh  and  balance  in  this 
fashion.  It  was  his  idea  of  fair  play, 
she  concluded. 

“But  there  is  the  firm,”  she  reminded 
him,  gravely. 

Mr.  Calvert  seemed  taken  aback.  For 
the  first  time  he  showed  signs  of  em- 
barrassment. 

“ The  firm  ?”  he  echoed. 

She  studied  his  features  furtively;  she 
believed  she  saw  in  them  distinct  traces 
of  perturbation. 

“ I should  like  the  night  to  decide,”  she 
reiterated,  desperately. 

“ But  you  must  know  now  which  man 
you  are  considering — why  not  eliminate 
the  other?  There  is  something  positively 
dissipated  in  your  position.” 

His  good  humor  had  returned;  it  was 
increased  by  Cecilia’s  next  remark. 

“ Where  both  seem  equally  desirable,  it 
is  difficult  to  make  a definite  decision.” 

The  listener  threw  up  his  hands.  “ By 
all  that’s  innocent,  don’t  make  such 
speeches  to  any  one  else!  So  they  both 
seem  desirable?”  He  broke  off  with 
a laugh. 

The  girl’s  eyes  flashed.  “ I meant,” 
she  persisted,  proudly,  “that  when  two 
things  are  equal,  one  has  to  spring  to 
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conclusions,  and  as  one  does  not  wish  to 
jump  in  the  dark,  one  takes  the  precau- 
tion to  secure  light  before  one  leaps.” 

“ Cecilia,”  he  cried,  “you  are  either 
masquerading  superbly,  or  you  have  lost 
your  senses  I But  your  leap  interests  me 
scientifically.  Are  you  sure  you  ought  to 
make  it,  little  girl?” 

His  eyes  were  very  kind;  there  was 
an  appeal  in  them  which  she  did  not 
understand. 

“I  will  tell  you  to-morrow  morning,” 
she  repeated. 

Mr.  Calvert's  expression  darkened.  If 
she  had  been  a boy,  she  would  have  been 
frank  with  him. 

“Very  well,”  he  agreed,  rather  coldly; 
“I  see  that  you  do  not  mean  to  confide 
in  me.” 

Cecilia  rose;  she  was  thankful  to  es- 
cape. She  gained  the  door  with  rapid 
steps.  “ Good  night,  grandfather.” 

“ Good  night,”  he  said.  “ May  your 
guardian  angel  send  you  enlightening 
dreams  I” 

As  Cecilia  crept  through  the  hall,  she 
heard  a well  known  cough  close  at  hand. 
She  paused. 

“ Are  you  there  ?”  she  whispered. 

Oliver  Calvert  immediately  made  his 
appearance;  his  face  was  flushed,  his 
manner  flurried;  he  had  been  concealed 
behind  the  heavy  silk  curtains. 

“ I've  been  nearly  smothered,”  he  mut- 
tered. “Great  fishes,  how  I hate  these 
stuffy  hangings  I” 

Without  answering,  Cecilia  opened  a 
door,  motioning  to  the  boy  to  follow  her. 
The  light  from  the  hall  dimly  illumined 
the  room  which  they  had  entered.  It 
had  belonged  to  Cecilia's  father;  nothing 
had  been  changed  in  it  since  the  latter's 
early  death.  There  were  numerous  tro- 
phies of  the  hunt  and  of  sport,  pathetic 
examples  in  their  desolate  decrepitude  of 
how  even  inanimate  things  can  pine  away 
when  left  to  themselves. 

The  girl  sank  into  a chair,  laying  her 
head  on  her  father's  writing-table.  “ Oh, 
Oliver,  what  a night  this  has  been  I 
Don't  you  feel  a thousand  years  old?” 

Oliver  mumbled  a confused  assent. 

“They  have  both  proposed,”  the  girl 
announced,  in  a choked  voice. 

Oliver's  embarrassment  ceased;  stupe- 
faction took  its  place.  “ The  limit  they 
have!”  he  cried.  “But  how  could  they?” 


he  added,  almost  fiercely.  “ I never  left 
you  a single  instant.” 

“They  told  grandfather,  and  he  told 
me  — I've  had  an  awful  interview.  I 
couldn't  commit  myself  an  inch  in  any 
direction,  and  yet  I couldn't  tell  him  I 
was  waiting  for  your  verdict.”  She  lift- 
ed eager  eyes.  “What  did  you  mean  by 
shaking  your  head  at  both  men?  Have 
you  found  them  both  out  in  some- 
thing disgraceful?” 

He  shook  his  head.  “Just  the  re- 
verse,” he  said,  gloomily.  “I  couldn't 
catch  them  in  anything  worth  mention- 
ing. I put  them  full  in  the  light,  but 
they  didn't  show  up  a bit;  at  least,  not 
as  I expected.  I'm  awfully  sorry;  I 
know  you'll  feel  badly,  but  it  wouldn't  be 
honest  of  me  to  give  either  chap  my  clear 
vote,  though,  personally,  I still  prefer  old 
Stanley  — especially  after  what  you've 
told  me,”  he  concluded,  enigmatically. 

The  girl's  face  fell.  “Didn't  you  find 
out  anything  about  their  characters?  I 
never  dreamed  you  could  possibly  fail.” 
Her  voice  was  sharp  with  disappointment. 

“I  haven't  failed,”  he  answered,  sul- 
lenly, “ but  you  can't  collar  men  and  ask 
them  their  characters.  I went  pretty  far, 
as  it  was — ” He  broke  off,  clearing  his 
throat  rather  nervously. 

Cecilia  clenched  her  fingers.  “It  is 
settled,  then — I shall  marry  Mr.  Dean.” 

Oliver  Calvert  gave  a suppressed  ex- 
clamation. “What  do  you  mean?  I 
said  Stanley  was  the  best.” 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders  impa- 
tiently. “Yes,  but  you  have  no  reason 
for  saying  so — it's  just  your  fancy — now, 
I happen  to  fancy  Mr.  Dean.” 

The  boy  grew  very  red.  “You  sha'n't 
take  him,  if  I know  it,”  he  muttered. 

She  made  no  answer ; he  continued 
urgently.  “I  have  a reason  for  prefer- 
ring old  Stanley.” 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked,  nearly  in 
tears. 

He  shifted  his  position.  “ I would 
rather  not  say.” 

She  began  to  cry  hysterically.  “If 
you're  going  to  hide  things  from  me,” 
she  sobbed,  “I  may  as  well  give  up.  I 
always  counted  so  on  you!” 

The  boy  gazed  at  her  miserably. 

“Look  here,  Cecil,  that's  awfully  un- 
fair. You  know  I didn't  want  to  touch 
the  thing,  anyway — I only  went  into  it 
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because  you  made  me.  It’s  not  my  fault 
if  I haven’t  succeeded,  it’s  the  fault  of 
the  beastly  situation — no  good  can  come 
of  marrying  for  a law  firm.” 

He  paused;  the  girl’s  tears  had  not 
ceased. 

“ I’ve  thought  of  something,”  he  went 
on,  with  forced  confidence.  “ Tell  Uncle 
Edgar  you’re  not  ready  to  marry  — he 
won’t  mind  as  much  as  you  think  — he 
can’t,  if  he  has  a grain  of  self-respect. 
Great  fishes!  wouldn’t  I like  to  tell  him 
what  I think  of  him?” 

The  girl  slipped  her  hand  into  his. 
“ I’ve  got  to  go  through  it,”  she  mur- 
mured, “ because  it’s  the  only  return  I can 
make  him.  But  it  makes  me  feel  dread- 
fully every  minute — and — and — you  must- 
n’t try  to  shake  my  resolution.” 

He  pressed  her  hand  in  silence;  but 
the  girl  understood,  and  was  comforted. 
They  walked  hand  in  hand  to  the  door. 

And  thus — hand  in  hand — Mr.  Calvert 
discovered  them,  as  he  made  his  way 
presently  along  the  passage. 

“ What  are  you  doing  here  f”  he  de- 
manded, sharply.  “Why  is  this  room 
open?” 

Cecilia  dropped  Oliver’s  hand.  “We 
sometimes  come  here — it’s  so  quiet — and 
— and — ” she  stammered,  “ I like  to  look 
at  papa’s  things.” 

Mr.  Calvert’s  expression  softened.  She 
made  a pretty  picture  against  the  dull 
red  of  the  hangings.  Then  he  recalled 
their  recent  interview,  and  his  softness 
became  disapproval. 

She  seemed  to  divine  his  train  of 
thought. 

“ Grandfather,”  she  said,  quite  stead- 
ily, “I  can  tell  you  now  which  gentle- 
man I will  accept.” 

Both  her  hearers  were  seized  with 
dismay ; the  elder  made  a gesture  of 
prohibition. 

“ Not  now — we  will  wait  until  to- 
morrow.” 

“ I would  rather  tell  now,”  she  insist- 
ed, with  gentle  firmness.  In  truth,  she 
desired  Oliver’s  presence. 

The  boy,  meantime,  was  making  uncer- 
tain movements,  as  though  to  prepare 
himself  for  some  decisive  action.  He 
squared  his  shoulders  and  threw  back 
his  head;  he  looked  very  big  and  deter- 
mined all  at  once. 

“ Uncle  Edgar,”  he  began,  in  a loud 


voice,  “ I want  to  say  something  first — I 
believe  in  frankness  as  much  as  you  do. 
Cecil  would  go  through  fire  rather  than 
complain,  but  in  my  opinion  it’s  awfully 
sharp  practice — making  a girl  marry  for 
a law  firm.” 

Cecilia  was  paralyzed  into  silence.  Her 
grandfather’s  manner,  on  the  contrary, 
had  become  more  alert. 

“ Who  is  making  her  marry  for  a law 
firm?”  he  inquired. 

“Why,  you,  sir — indirectly,  of  course. 
She  knows  how  you  feel  about  the  thing 
— her  not  being  a boy,  and  all  that, 
though,  I must  say,  I think  she  exagger- 
ates. Still,  the  fact  remains  that  you 
had  the  men  here,  and  that  you  praised 
them  pointedly  to  her.  She’s  not  slow, 
she  took  the  hint;  in  other  words,  she 
fell  in  with  your  scheme.  But  my  point 
is  that  if  she  doesn’t  know  which  chap 
to  choose  — and  she  doesn’t,”  he  added, 
frowning  at  Cecilia — “that  she  ought  to 
wait  until  she  does.” 

“ Oliver,”  she  gasped,  “ you  have  no 
right  to  speak  for  me!” 

The  boy  waved  her  aside.  “ I don’t 
care  whether  I have  a right — I’m  going 
to  speak.  Uncle  Edgar,  she’s  got  the 
nerve  of  ten  men — she  went  through  this 
evening  like  a hero.  It  was  an  awful 
strain  on  her,  for  I couldn’t  tell  her  the 
result  of  my  investigations.  The  men 
wouldn’t  leave  us — it  was  fiendish.  But 
she  didn’t  flinch.  I must  say  I was  proud 
of  her.  I should  think  you  would  be,  too, 
as  you  care  so  much  for  Calvert  pluck.” 

Cecilia  no  longer  attempted  to  stop 
him;  she  was  gazing  at  him  with  shining 
eyes.  It  was  all  of  no  use,  of  course; 
but  it  was  so  good  to  be  championed. 

Mr.  Calvert  had  listened  intently;  his 
irritation  had  given  place  to  bewilder- 
ment. 

“What  were  your  investigations?”  he 
asked.  He  deemed  it  wiser  to  take  one 
point  at  a time. 

Oliver  hesitated,  the  assurance  of  his 
bearing  somewhat  abated.  “ Oh,  she 
wanted  me  to  sound  them,”  he  explained. 

“And  you  did  it?”  his  uncle  queried. 

“I  tried,  but  I didn’t  exactly  succeed. 
They’re  awfully  clever  at  managing  their 
expressions,  and  I depend  on  expression 
mostly  in  judging  strangers’  characters.” 

“ But  you  knew  right  away  which  one 
you  were  surest  of,”  the  girl  put  in. 
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not  wishing  her  champion  to  underrate 
himself. 

“ Yes,  I knew  that,”  he  admitted,  “ and 
it  was  confirmed  by  what  I heard  after- 
wards.” 

This  was  a slip;  Oliver’s  countenance 
proclaimed  it.  The  questioner  immedi- 
ately seized  the  advantage.  “What  did 
you  hear  that  confirmed  your  good  opin- 
ion ? I expect  frankness,  as  you  said  you 
believed  in  it.” 

Oliver  moved  uneasily;  then  a bright 
idea  occurred  to  him. 

“Not  where  a lady  is  concerned,”  he 
retorted,  triumphantly. 

Mr.  Calvert  glanced  at  Cecilia;  her 
elation  was  marked  at  her  champion’s 
happy  inspiration. 

“But  it’s  due  to  her  to  clear  up  the 
mystery,  and  it’s  due  to  me  to  tell  me 
what  you  said  to  my  guests.  If  it  was 
anything  uncivil — ” 

“Oh,  it  was  nothing  of  that  kind,” 
the  boy  assured  him.  -“I  just — ” He 
paused,  looking  uncomfortably  at  the  girl. 

“Haven’t  you  told  Cecilia?”  Mr.  Cal- 
vert questioned,  severely. 

“Not  in  words — but  she  understands 
the  gist.” 

Cecilia  nodded.  Mr.  Calvert  proceed- 
ed. “ Well,  now  we  will  have  words  as 
well  as  gist,  if  you  please.  To  begin 
with,  when  did  you  speak  to  the  men  ?” 

“ Before  dinner  and  in  the  afternoon.” 

“Ahl”  Mr.  Calvert  exclaimed,  a burst 
of  light  having  made  several  things  plain. 
“And  they  both  proposed  directly  after 
— the  connection  seems  to  me  obvious.” 

“ It  is  with  one  of  them,”  Oliver 
agreed,  thrown  off  his  guard  by  his  un- 
cle’s quiet  manner.  “ But  I’ll  be  hanged 
if  I see  it  with  the  other !” 

“ Suppose  we  begin,  then,  with  the  con- 
nection that  you  do  see  ?” 

Oliver  threw  the  girl  a warning  look; 
she  returned  it  trustfully.  The  byplay 
was  not  lost  on  Mr.  Calvert. 

“ I had  to  tell  lies,”  Oliver  announced, 
“but  I don’t  regret  them.” 

This  defiance  rather  pleased  the  elder 
Calvert.  He  made  a sign  of  acquies- 
cence. “ When  a lady  can  be  served, 
they  have  always  been  excusable.  But 
what  particular  lie  did  you  tell  my 
friend  Stanley?” 

Oliver’s  color  rose;  he  did  not  enjoy 
this  part  of  the  affair.  “ I said  she 


wouldn’t  have  any  money  to  speak  of,” 
he  confessed,  unwillingly.  “I  explained 
just  how  you  had  left  things — all  divided 
up  into  legacies.  I gave  him  a sketch  of 
the  will  — though  I was  afraid  I’d  get 
tripped  up.  But  it  went  off  without  a 
hitch — old  Stanley  seemed  perfectly  sat- 
isfied— he  didn’t  care  about  the  money 
a bit — that’s  how  I knew  he  wasn’t  mer- 
cenary. But  I couldn’t  be  sure  about  the 
other  part  — his  caring  for  her  — that’s 
why  I didn’t  give  him  the  clear  vote.” 

The  girl  had  listened  breathlessly;  she 
now  broke  in  enthusiastically.  “It  was 
splendid  of  you  — I should  never  have 
thought  of  it!  To  invent  a whole  will 
in  your  head!” 

But  Oliver  was  not  entirely  reassured; 
his  uncle’s  expression  caused  him  con- 
siderable anxiety. 

“As  Cecilia  forgives  you,”  the  latter 
remarked,  rather  dryly,  “ I suppose  I 
must,  though  you’ve  made  me  out,  to  say 
the  least,  unwarrantably  eccentric.  It  also 
seems  a little  hard  on  poor  Stanley.  I dare 
say  his  side  has  never  occurred  to  you?” 

“I  have  advised  her  all  along  to  take 
Stanley,”  the  boy  exclaimed,  as  though  in 
self -justification.  “If  he  wasn’t  so  old, 
I shouldn’t  have  a single  objection.  The 
trouble  is  that  Cecil  doesn’t  fancy  him.” 

Mr.  Calvert  surveyed  the  speaker;  the 
rising  generation  was  certainly  remark- 
able. He  cast  a glance  at  the  girl;  she, 
too,  seemed  quite  undisturbed.  In  truth, 
after  the  suspense  of  the  evening,  this 
interview  was  a comparative  respite  to 
Cecilia.  But  her  grandfather  did  not 
fully  comprehend  this. 

“Now  for  Dean,”  the  latter  resumed. 
“What  test  did  you  use  for  him?  I 
am  curious.” 

Cecilia  was,  too;  she  fixed  questioning 
eyes  on  her  champion. 

Oliver  Calvert  set  his  teeth  hard.  He 
had  been  praying  that  this  one  thing 
might  pass  unasked.  But  here  it  was, 
and  he  miaBt  meet  it. 

“I  said  she  loved  Stanley,”  he  blurt- 
ed out. 

Both  listeners  started,  the  girl  violent- 
ly; her  cheeks  grew  crimson,  the  tears 
sprang  to  her  eyes.  At  the  sight,  the 
boy  forgot  everything. 

“Cecil!”  he  begged,  “wait  until  you’ve 
heard  the  whole.  I wanted  to  see  wheth- 
er he  really  cared  for  you;  I knew  that 
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jealousy  was  the  quickest  way  to  show 
it.  Well,  it  did — he  was  perfectly  furi- 
ous. He  has  a temper,  I can  tell  you, 
underneath  his  fine  manners.  It  was 
that  that  lost  him  my  vote,  for  I do  think 
he  likes  you  awfully.” 

He  broke  off,  throwing  Cecilia  an  anx- 
ious glance.  Something  in  her  aspect 
cut  him  to  the  heart.  He  moved  nearer. 

“It  was  rough  on  you,”  he  admitted, 
remorsefully,  “but  I couldn’t  think  of 
anything  else  that  was  sure — and,  any- 
how, no  one  will  know — Dean  won’t  tell 
— he’s  too  disgustingly  conceited.  Be- 
sides, it’s  so  palpably  false — any  one  can 
see  that  you  can’t  bear  old  Stanley.” 

He  searched  her  face,  which  was  partly 
averted ; her  silence  was  disconcerting. 

Mr.  Calvert  now  intervened,  addressing 
the  discomfited  champion.  “ I am  afraid 
I am  too  old-fashioned  fully  to  appreci- 
ate your  methods,  though  I can  see  that 
they  were  efficacious,  even  if  not  in  the 
direction  you  intended.  But  there  is  one 
thing  I wish  to  say.  Look  at  me,  Cecilia.” 

She  obeyed  with  reluctance,  but,  in 
doing  so,  she  caught  a full  view  of  her 
comrade.  His  dejection  was  very  ap- 
parent. She  gave  him  a troubled  smile. 

“ I don’t  mind,”  she  assured  him, 
bravely,  “but  — but — ” breaking  down, 
“ what  is  to  become  of  me  ?” 

Mr.  Calvert  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoul- 
der. “ Suppose  you  let  me  tell  you  ? I will 
inform  your  two  suitors  to-morrow  that 
you  decline  their  kind  offers  with  thanks. 
Stanley  will  need  some  consoling,  for  he 
has  proved  that  he  is  sincerely  attached 
to  you.  As  for  Dean,  he  will  console 
himself  more  easily,  since  he  is  attached 
to  a thing  more  easily  obtainable.  And 
just  here,  allow  me  to  say  that  you  were 
totally  mistaken.  I had  no  thought  of 
your  marrying  either  gentleman — not  even 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  law  firm.” 

The  two  young  people  received  this  in 
dazed  silence.  Before  they  could  recover 
themselves  Mr.  Calvert  went  on  speaking. 

“ You  and  Oliver  will  now,  I hope,  en- 
joy your  fortnight  with  no  drawbacks  in 
the  shape  of  future  contingencies.  The 
future  will  take  care  of  itself.  And  one 
thing  more,”  he  added, — “ I want  Cecilia 
to  promise  that  she  won’t  trouble  herself 
about  not  being  a boy.  She  makes  a 
very  good  girl,  as  it  happens,  and  that  is 
as  much  as  ought  to  be  expected  of  her. 


He  held  his  hand  out  to  her  smil- 
ingly. She  sprang  forward,  throwing 
her  arms  about  his  neck.  He  drew  her 
head  to  his  breast,  stroking  her  hair  with 
hands  that  trembled  a little.  Presently 
he  turned  to  Oliver,  still  holding  the 
girl  fast,  however. 

“ Then  the  conspiracy  is  ended?” 

The  boy  laughed  rather  shamefacedly. 
“ It  wasn’t  a conspiracy  against  you, 
sir,”  he  protested. 

“ No  ? Somehow  I fancied  that  it  was. 
So  I have  made  one  of  my  own  — you 
didn’t  know  that  there  could  be  a conspir- 
acy of  one?  But  I go  in  for  simplicity, 
as  I told  you;  your  schemes  are  far  too 
complicated  for  my  understanding.  Per- 
haps mine  will  be  easier  to  grasp.” 

He  touched  the  girl’s  hair  significant- 
ly; then  he  looked  straight  at  the  boy. 
The  blood  rushed  into  Oliver’s  face ; there 
was  a queer  buzzing  sound  in  his  ears. 
Mr.  Calvert  made  a warning  gesture,  after 
which  he  bent  over  his  granddaughter. 

“ This  little  girl  is  very  tired,”  he  mur- 
mured. “Suppose  she  says  good  night?” 

Cecilia  raised  her  head;  she  was  very 
tired,  but  she  kissed  her  grandfather 
gratefully.  He  had  been  most  consider- 
ate under  the  circumstances;  moreover, 
he  had  told  her  she  need  not  marry. 

“ Good  night,”  she  said,  nodding  to 
Oliver.  He,  on  his  part,  could  do  noth- 
ing but  stare  at  her. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  thank  your  cham- 
pion?” Mr.  Calvert  suggested. 

She  went  to  the  boy  hesitatingly.  She 
had  not  recovered  from  his  disclosures. 

“ Thank  you,  Oliver — I know  you  did 
your  very  best.”  Then,  seeing  his  dis- 
appointment, “You  were  splendid,”  she 
added,  impulsively. 

He  gazed  at  her  in  silence;  the  great 
new  thought  overwhelmed  him  utterly. 
But  that  thought  must  be  hidden  deep 
down.  He  could  not  hide,  however,  what 
shone  out  in  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Calvert  surveyed  them  benignly. 
“ Kiss  her,  Oliver,”  he  commanded.  “ You 
deserve  it.” 

The  boy  stooped ; his  eyes  were  blurred ; 
there  were  odd  roaring  sounds  in  his 
ears.  The  girl  lifted  her  face;  her  eyes 
were  clear,  there  were  no  strange  noises 
in  her  ears. 

Thus  the  first  kiss  was  exchanged,  and 
with  it  a new  Calvert  conspiracy  began. 
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LATER  in  the  summer,  or  earlier  in 
the  fall,  than  when  we  saw  him 
^ newly  returned  from  Europe,  that 
friend  whom  the  veteran  reader  will  re- 
call as  having  so  brashly  offered  his 
impressions  of  the  national  complexion 
and  temperament  looked  in  again  on  the 
Easy  Chair. 

“ Well,”  we  said,  “ do  you  wish  to  qual- 
ify, to  hedge,  to  retract?  People  usually 
do  after  they  have  been  at  home  as  long 
as  you.” 

“ But  I do  not,”  he  said.  He  took  his 
former  seat,  but  now  laid  on  the  heap  of 
rejected  manuscripts  not  the  silken  cylin- 
der he  had  so  daintily  poised  there  be- 
fore, but  a gray  fedora  that  fell  carelessly 
over  in  lazy  curves  and  hollows.  “ I wish 
to  modify  by  adding  the  effect  of  further 
observation  and  adjusting  it  to  my  first 
conclusions.  Since  I saw  you  I have 
been  back  to  Boston;  in  fact  I have  just 
come  from  there.” 

We  murmured  some  banality  about 
not  knowing  a place  where  one  could 
better  come  from  than  Boston.  But  he 
brushed  it  by  without  notice. 

“ To  begin  with  I wish  to  add  that  I 
was  quite  wrong  in  finding  the  typical 
Boston  face  now  prevalently  Celtic.” 
“You  call  that  adding?”  we  satirized. 
He  ignored  the  poor  sneer. 

“ My  earlier  observation  was  correct 
enough,  but  it  was  a result  of  that  custom 
which  peoples  the  hills,  the  shores,  and 
the  sister  continent  in  summer  with  the 
New-Englanders  of  the  past,  and  leaves 
their  capital  to  those  New-Englanders 
of  the  future  dominantly  represented 
by  the  Irish.  At  the  time  of  my  sec- 
ond visit  the  exiles  had  returned,  and 
there  were  the  faces  again  that,  instead 
of  simply  forbidding  me,  arraigned  me 
and  held  me  guilty  till  I had  proved 
myself  innocent.” 

“Do  you  think,”  we  suggested,  “that 
you  would  find  this  sort  of  indictment  in 
them  if  you  had  a better  conscience?” 

“ Perhaps  not.  And  I must  own  I 
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did  not  find  them  so  accusing  when  I 
could  study  them  in  their  contemplation 
of  some  more  important  subject  than  my- 
self. One  such  occasion  for  philosophiz- 
ing them  distinctly  offered  itself  to  my 
chance  witness  when  an  event  of  the  last 
seriousness  had  called  some  hundreds 
of  them  together.  One  sees  strong  faces 
elsewhere;  I have  seen  them  assembled 
especially  in  England;  but  I have  never 
seen  such  faces  as  those  Boston  faces, 
so  intense,  so  full  of  a manly  dignity,  a 
subdued  yet  potent  personality,  a con- 
sciousness as  far  as  could  be  from  self- 
consciousness.  I found  something  finely 
visionary  in  it  all,  as  if  I were  looking 
on  a piece  of  multiple  portraiture  such 
as  you  see  in  those  Dutch  paintings  of 
companies  at  Amsterdam,  for  instance. 
It  expressed  purity  of  race,  continuity 
of  tradition,  fidelity  to  ideals  such  as  no 
other  group  of  faces  would  now  express. 
You  might  have  had  the  like  at  Rome, 
at  Athens,  at  Florence,  at  Amsterdam, 
in  their  prime,  possibly  in  the  England 
of  the  resurgent  Parliament,  though 
there  it  would  have  been  mixed  with  a 
fanaticism  absent  in  Boston.  You  felt 
that  these  men  no  doubt  had  their  limi- 
tations, but  their  limitations  were  lat- 
eral, not  vertical.” 

“ Then  why,”  we  asked,  not  very  rel- 
evantly, “ don’t  you  go  and  live  in 
Boston  ?” 

“It  wouldn’t  make  me  such  a Bos- 
tonian if  I did;  I should  want  a dozen 
generations  behind  me  for  that.  Be- 
sides, I feel  my  shortcomings  less  in 
New  York.” 

“ You  are  difficult.  Why  not  fling 
yourself  into  the  tide  of  joy  here,  instead 
of  shivering  on  the  brink  in  the  blast 
of  that  east  wind  which  you  do  not  even 
find  regenerative?  Why  not  forget  our 
inferiority,  since  you  cannot  forgive  it? 
Or  do  you  think  that  by  being  continu- 
ally reminded  of  it  we  can  become  as 
those  Bostonians  are?  Can  we  reduce 
ourselves,  by  repenting,  from  four  mil- 
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lions  to  less  than  one,  and  by  narrowing 
our  phylacteries  achieve  the  unlimited 
Bostonian  verticality,  and  go  as  deep  and 
as  high?” 

" No,”  our  friend  said.  " Good  as  they 
are,  we  can  only  be  better  by  being  differ- 
ent. We  have  our  own  message  to  the 
future,  which  we  must  deliver  as  soon 
as  we  understand  it.” 

"Is  it  in  Esperanto?” 

" It  is  at  least  polyglot.  But  you  are 
taking  me  too  seriously.  I wished  mere- 
ly to  qualify  my  midsummer  impressions 
of  a prevailing  Celtic  Boston  by  my  au- 
tumnal impressions  of  a persisting  Puri- 
tanic Boston.  But  it  is  wonderful  how 
that  strongly  persistent  past  still  char- 
acterizes the  present  in  every  develop- 
ment. Even  those  Irish  faces  which  I 
wouldn’t  have  ventured  a joke  with 
were  no  doubt  sobered  by  it;  and  when 
the  Italians  shall  come  forward  to  re- 
place them  it  will  be  with  no  laugh- 
ing Pulcinello  masks,  but  visages  as 
severe  as  those  that  first  challenged 
the  wilderness  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  made  the  Three  Hills  tremble  to 
their  foundations.” 

" It  seems  to  us  that  you  are  yield- 
ing to  rhetoric  a little,  aren’t  you  ?” 
we  suggested. 

"Perhaps  I am.  But  you  see  what  I 
mean.  And  I should  like  to  explain 
further  that  I believe  the  Celtic  present 
and  the  Pelasgie  future  will  rule  Boston 
in  their  turn  as  the  Puritanic  past  learn- 
ed so  admirably  to  rule  it:  by  the  mild 
might  of  irony,  by  the  beneficent  power 
which  in  the  man  who  sees  the  joke  of 
himself  enables  him  to  enter  brotherly 
into  the  great  human  joke,  and  be  friends 
with  every  good  and  kind  thing.” 

" Could  you  be  a little  more  explicit  ?” 

“ I would  rather  not  for  the  moment. 
But  I should  like  to  make  you  observe 
that  the  Boston  to  be  has  more  to  hope 
and  less  to  fear  from  the  newer  Amer- 
icans than  this  metropolis  where  these 
are  so  much  more  heterogeneous.  Here 
salvation  must  be  of  the  Jews  among  the 
swarming  natives  of  the  East  Side;  but 
in  Boston  there  is  no  reason  why  the  ar- 
tistic instincts  of  the  Celtic  and  Pelasgie 
successors  of  the  Puritans  should  not 
unite  in  that  effect  of  beauty,  which  is 
an  effect  of  truth,  and  keep  Boston  the 
first  of  our  cities  in  good  looks,  as  well 


as  good  works.  With  us  here  in  New 
York  a civic  job  has  the  chance  of  turn- 
ing out  a city  joy,  but  it  is  a fighting 
chance.  In  Boston  there  is  little  doubt 
of  such  a job  turning  out  a joy.  The  mu- 
nicipality of  Boston  has  had  almost  the 
felicity  of  Goldsmith;  it  has  touched 
nothing  which  it  has  not  adorned. 
Wherever  its  hand  has  been  laid  upon 
Nature,  Nature  has  purred  in  responsive 
beauty.  They  used  to  talk  about  the  made 
land  in  Boston,  but  half  Boston  is  the 
work  of  man,  and  it  shows  what  the  uni- 
verse might  have  been  if  the  Bostonians 
had  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
Creator  in  the  beginning.  The  Back 
Bay  was  only  the  suggestion  of  what  has 
since  been  done;  and  I never  go  to  Bos- 
ton without  some  new  cause  for  wonder. 
There  is  no  other  such  charming  union 
of  pleasaunce  and  residence  as  the  Fen- 
ways;  the  system  of  parks  is  a garden  of 
delight;  and  now  the  State  has  taken  up 
the  work,  no  doubt  at  the  city’s  sug- 
gestion, and  turning  from  the  land  to 
the  water,  has  laid  a restraining  touch 
on  the  tides  of  the  sea,  which,  ever  since 
the  moon  entered  on  their  management, 
have  flowed  and  ebbed  through  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Charles.  The  State  has 
dammed  the  river;  the  brine  of  the  ocean 
no  longer  enters  it,  but  it  feeds  itself 
full  of  sweet  water  from  the  springs  in 
the  deep  bosom  of  the  country.  The 
Beacon  Street  houses  back  upon  a stead- 
fast expanse  as  fresh  as  the  constant 
floods  of  the  Great  Lakes.” 

"And  we  dare  say  that  it  looks  as 
large  as  Lake  Superior  to  Boston  eyes. 
What  do  they  call  their  dam  ? The 
Charlesea  ?” 

"You  may  be  sure  they  will  call  it 
something  tasteful  and  fit,”  our  friend 
responded  in  rejection  of  our  feeble 
mockery.  " Charlesea  would  not  be  bad. 
But  what  I wish  to  make  you  observe  is 
that  all  which  has  yet  been  done  for 
beauty  in  Boston  has  been  done  from  the 
unexhausted  instinct  of  it  in  the  cold 
heart  of  Puritanism,  where  it  1 burns 
frore  and  does  the  effect  of  fire.’  As 
yet  the  Celtic  and  Pelasgie  agencies 
have  had  no  part  in  advancing  the 
city.  The  first  have  been  content  with 
voting  themselves  into  office,  and  the  last 
with  owning  their  masters  out-of-doors; 
for  the  Irish  are  the  lords,  and  the  Ital- 
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ian8  are  the  landlords.  But  when  these 
two  gifted  races,  with  their  divinely  im- 
planted sense  of  art,  shall  join  forces 
with  the  deeply  conscienced  taste  of  the 
Puritans,  what  mayn’t  we  expect  Bos- 
ton to  be?” 

“ And  what  mayn’t  we  expect  New 
York  to  be  on  the  same  terms,  or,  say* 
when  the  Celtic  and  Pelasgic  and  He- 
braic and  Slavic  elements  join  with  the 
old  Batavians,  in  whom  the  love  of  the 
artistic  is  by  right  also  native?  Come! 
Why  shouldn’t  we  have  a larger  Bos- 
ton here?” 

“ Because  we  are  too  large,”  our  friend 
retorted  undauntedly.  “ When  graft 
subtly  crept  among  the  nobler  motives 
which  created  the  park  system  of  Bos- 
ton the  city  could  turn  for  help  to  the 
State  and  get  it;  but  could  our  city  get 
help  from  our  State?  Our  city  is  too 
big  to  profit  by  that  help;  our  State  too 
small  to  render  it.  The  commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  is  creating  a new  Gar- 
den of  Eden  on  the  banks  of  the 
Charleses;  but  what  is  the  State  of  New 
York  doing  to  emparadise  the  shores  of 
the  Hudson?” 

“All  the  better  for  us,  perhaps,”  we 
stubbornly,  but  not  very  sincerely,  con- 
tended, “ if  we  have  to  do  our  good 
works  ourselves.” 

“Yes,  if  we  do  them.  But  shall  they 
remain  undone  if  we  don’t  do  them  ? The 
city  of  New  York  is  so  great  that  it 
swings  the  State  of  New  York.  The  vir- 
tues that  are  in  each  do  not  complement 
one  another,  as  the  virtues  of  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  do.  Where  shall  you  find, 
in  our  house  or  in  our  grounds,  the  city 
and  the  State  joining  to  an  effect  of 
beauty?  When  you  come  to  New  York 
what  you  see  of  grandeur  is  the  work  of 
commercialism ; what  you  see  of  grandeur 
in  Boston  is  the  work  of  civic  patriotism. 
We  hire  the  arts  to  build  and  decorate 
the  homes  of  business;  the  Bostonians 
inspire  them  to  devote  beauty  and  dig- 
nity to  the  public  pleasure  and  use. 
No,”  our  friend  concluded  with  irrita- 
ting triumph,  “ we  are  too  vast,  too  many, 
for  the  finest  work  of  the  civic  spirit. 
Athens  could  be  beautiful,  Florence, 
Venice,  Genoa,  were,  but  Rome,  which 
hired  or  enslaved  genius  to  create  beau- 
tiful palaces,  temples,  columns,  statues, 
could  only  be  immense.  She  could  only 


huddle  the  lines  of  Greek  loveliness  into 
a hideous  agglomeration,  and  lose  their 
effect  as  utterly  as  if  one  should  multi- 
ply Greek  noses  and  Greek  chins,  Greek 
lips  and  Greek  eyes,  Greek  brows  and 
Greek  heads  of  violet  hair,  in  one  mon- 
strous visage.  No,”  he  exulted  in  this 
mortifying  image  of  our  future  ugli- 
ness, “when  a city  passes  a certain  lim- 
it of  space  and  population,  she  adorns 
herself  in  vain.  London,  the  most  lovable 
of  the  mighty  mothers  of  men,  has  not 
the  charm  of  Paris,  which,  if  one  cannot 
quite  speak  of  her  virgin  allure,  has  yet 
a youth  and  grace  which  lend  themselves 
to  the  fondness  of  the  arts.  Boston  is 
fast  becoming  of  the  size  of  Paris,  but  if 
I have  not  misread  her  future  she  will  be 
careful  not  to  pass  it,  and  become  as 
New  York  is.” 

We  were  so  alarmed  by  this  reasoning 
that  we  asked  in  considerable  dismay: 
“ But  what  shall  we  do  ? We  could  not 
help  growing;  perhaps  we  wished  to  over- 
grow; but  is  there  no  such  thing  as  un- 
growing? When  the  fair,  when  the  sex 
which  we  instinctively  attribute  to  cities, 
finds  itself  too  large  in  its  actuality 
for  a Directoire  ideal,  there  are  means, 
there  are  methods,  of  reduction.  Is  there 
no  remedy,  then,  for  municipal  excess 
of  size?  Is  there  no  harmless  potion 
or  powder  by  which  a city  may  lose  a 
thousand  inhabitants  a day,  as  the  super- 
abounding  fair  loses  a pound  of  beauty? 
Is  there  nothing  for  New  York  analogous 
to  rolling  on  the  floor,  to  the  straight- 
front  corset,  to  the  sugarless,  starchless 
diet?  Come,  you  must  not  deny  us  all 
hope!  How  did  Boston  manage  to  re- 
main so  small?  What  elixirs,  what  ex- 
ercises, did  she  take  or  use?  Surely  she 
did  not  do  it  all  by  reading  and  think- 
ing!” Our  friend  continued  somewhat 
inexorably  silent,  and  we  pursued:  “Do 
you  think  that  by  laying  waste  our  Long 
Island  suburbs,  by  burning  the  whole  af- 
filiated Jersey  shore,  by  strangling  the 
Bronx,  as  it  were,  in  its  cradle,  and  by 
confining  ourselves  rigidly  to  our  native 
isle  of  Manhattan,  we  could  do  some- 
thing to  regain  our  lost  opportunity  ? 
We  should  then  have  the  outline  of  a 
fish ; true,  a nondescript  fish ; but  the 
fish  was  one  of  the  Greek  ideals  of  the 
female  form.”  He  was  silent  still,  and 
we  gathered  courage  to  press  on.  “ As 
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u k are  oot  • altogether  Mtteom.;  We  abode  then*  while  on  • the ; -earth.  The 
doubt  wlietfa*?  there  are  not  ix^e^:  ’ ^iBteiditoix the 

tiful  buIMIng*  in  New  York  now  tftgu  fereot  Bosto®  artists  urn  — tltfey  hive 
there  arc  in  Bm Urn;  snd  a*  for  Matins  to  New  York;  they  have  not 

where  are  the  tli^rtr  (rf  due  MaeG : waited;  !u  die;  Bui  whether  they  have 
mourn  es  Hale*  of  oot  8t;<*au Jens  Far-  die* I.  or  whether  they  have  ciUmv  to  New- 
ragni  ami  S tier  mu  n*  of  PUr  Ward  In*  York,  they  Imvo  left,  their  respiration  in 
- dian  Him  ter  Y . ’ . t . • ,/  :*-y  In  <me  sense  the  pW*?  that  tj$i  Tf: 

“The  Shaw:  mcawmetifc  blot#  them  hi  It  known  /thorn  h.u>w  ihem  no  more 

ont”  oiir  friend  relent less'ly  answered:  1W/v*:t ; but  in  moihe:?  eeB&>  it  has  .never 
a-  lint  fhtj&e  jtUru  merely  details.  Our  wm  rented.  fx>  know , thbuk  I eafcrt  gay  how 
. iCOOi'I : ibitijp'  rife  rmehlenta!,  BosioaY  art*  it  d's,  e^aeUy ..ki"  though  you  don't  see 
UriwumnL  That  it-  the  great.,  the  ti-  m Boston,  you  jmej  them.  But 

iai  difference/  hen-  m N**w  Yurle--^  r ^>}r.  immeri^ 

It  did  tun  oi^nr  tci  that  he  was  shfttern  moUrnr- - who  IVels  anythijig  ^ 
wrong*  he  had  m crushed  n&  under -foot.'  the  character  Y,  fe  trve.nl  ehiidr^n^ 

But  with  the  tniddeu  ywoiwa  endeavor  Who  retwinlHirs  in  streets  Bryant, 
to  turn,  w m$ik‘  a last  appeal..  /And  ar  Poe,  or  Ha)lnckr  or  Ourtfe,  or  8tod~ 
with  the  aky^raper  itself  we  ;.*i!l  **7*Yt,  dmh  or  Stedimm,  or  the  other  poets 
to  do  mmo/thing*  a^o^thmg  stup^dou^  who  on<^»  dwelt  in  them f Who.  remem- 
beripHfuL  Say  first  we  h#ve lost  our  sfc'y  ixdsr  even  meh  great  editors  as  Gmdey, 
iinel  What  dial!  wo  not  have  of  gran-  or*  James  Gordon  Beatjeti’,  or  ttodkin,  or 
«Wr*  of  Titaidolovid'hwvS  when  we  have  . l>aiia  ? What  nmBguaijt  hvrigrkv  what 
got  u ^ky-'^'ria^et  Ups?*  hlaefc  arfeyis  it-  tlabj  m 

Tt  scorned  f<*  xsK  that  hero  whs  <&.  point  kwe]  of  forgotten  nesn  when  we  are  go  do/ 
whiojb  andi  in  .faciy  he  8i\d  even  bofivre  we  are  gone?  Have-  ,'; 

-rodd  Only  whether ' in  irony  or  .not,  hi^rh  bouG  left  .their  inspiration 

“ I would  rather  not  think/*  n here,',  for  votnmou  mon  to  hr^fttlu?  the 

We  were  sfleut*  and  ri\mi  the  rvfWtioo  hreoth  of  tkwr  and  nohipr  life  from  $ t 

to  whi^  oUr  fmmd  tvdxi't  abuse  Ylh*  jtH ill i o»e?stl who  ar^  iiew  y\\ 

thut  we  would  rftther  not  our^fdve,^  think  our  op!y  iigUK^;  even  the 

of  the  naagiv  ‘we  had  invoked.  We  pw*  airea  are  goric  ^herx  ^(tey  gr*.  Tfey;die? 

..  fnrrr:(\  to  take  up  Hie  .quest  km  at  an-  «n»i  they  leave  u<>  sign,  pnito  aa  if  they 
other  pofn'i;  • &d)dt  '*  in  your  were  so  many  painters  and  poetjs.  You 

Impre^i vn^  of  Bo^ordun  grea tripyp,  we  nan  myjli  mm$ ynf  -their ^ tv^ines,  but  not 
•suppose  that  you  reoeived  the  effect  of  easily/  No,  if  New  York  has  any  hold 
her  epoti Pood  ^uprenraoy  in  autlioTSi  ue  upon  the  present  from  the  past.  \i  ■ kni 
. ' wed'  autliu^hip,  in  mrtiMr  ae  weli  as  in  the  ujyMTe«rpersvst»:  nee  uf  such  apie- 
urtr  You  did  not  meet  Emerson,  ar  its  ,*&*'  , 

LongfeU^#  kr  or  ^ 1Ycdy?  wfe  retortetl,  we  have 

HotrnoBd  or  llawthorme,  or  Whittier  \m  need  of  therm  ft  is  the  higrb  souK 
her  but  surely  you  met.  of  the  future  whieh  mflueueti 

their  yiirp  and  'ia  the  ll^h?v.  Our-  friyn/jl.  looked  at.  us  as  if  lie  thought .. . 

: v ’;  t-dif, • ';fri^nd  adturt i '** • at  . • th&fe  &4ghr  b/  soyrwrthhig  in  what  Wo 
evfi-ry  edrn^  / lVut  what  I did  meet  w«-c*  aaid.  W dl  you  expiyu/t’ lie  jft8ke<k  . 

the  effect  of  those  high  souls  having  u Surue  other  timed’  we  (roiiBoutod; 
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IN  a recent  number  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review  there  appeared  an  article  on 
“ The  Decay  of  the  Short  Story  .” 
Strange  as  this  caption  must  seem  to  an 
American  reader,  we  to  some  extent  re- 
covered from  our  surprise  when  we  found 
that  the  writer  of  the  article,  Mr.  Edwin 
Pugh,  had  mainly  in  view  the  present  de- 
cadence of  the  English  short  story,  a sit- 
uation which  he  hopefully  assumes  to  be 
merely  temporary.  He  seems  to  blame  the 
magazines  of  his  country  for  this  sudden 
falling  off,  and  we  confess  that  we  do  not 
find  in  the  best  of  these — even  in  Black- 
wood’s— stories  at  all  comparable  to 
those  of  the  last  generation.  Perhaps 
if  he  would  read  our  best  American  mag- 
azines he  would  take  heart  again,  finding 
there  the  most  excellent  current  examples 
of  the  work  of  the  greatest  living  Eng- 
lish short-story  writers.  He,  too  hasti- 
ly, we  think,  attributes  such  excellence  as 
English  writers  have  attained  in  this 
branch  of  literature  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  disciples  of  Poe.  In  America  the 
principal  writers  in  this  field,  rejecting 
Poe,  “have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Bret  Harte,  who  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  Dickens,  who  was  never  quite  at  his  best 
in  the  short  story.”  Putting  aside  this 
exaggerated  estimate  of  Bret  Harte’s 
influence,  we  cannot  even  agree  with  Mr. 
Pugh’s  more  guarded  statement  that  all 
the  great  short-story  writers  of  America, 
“ with  the  doubtful  exception  of  such 
arch-humorists  as  Mark  Twain  and  Ar- 
temus  Ward,  bear  traces  of  the  influence 
of  English  authors.”  If  anything  is 
clearly  impressed  upon  one  who  follows 
the  course  of  the  American  short  story, 
it  is  the  fact  of  its  ever-increasing 
departure  not  less  from  the  lines  taken 
by  English  fiction  than  from  the  exam- 
ple set  by  Poe. 

It  was  in  America  that  the  short  prose 
story,  as  we  understand  it,  was  first  de- 
veloped, a little  before  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  we  had  very 


little  to  show  in  the  field  of  imaginative 
literature — a Bryant  for  Wordsworth,  a 
Cooper  for  Scott,  an  Irving  before  Dick- 
ens. Irving’s  work  is  hardly  to  be  reck- 
oned in  any  treatment  of  the  short  story; 
it  consisted  rather  of  sketches.  It  is  to 
Poe  and  Hawthorne  that  we  must  look 
for  representative  examples.  Of  the  two 
Hawthorne  was  the  more  creative,  and 
he  meant  far  more  than  Poe  in  the  evo- 
lution of  a distinctively  American  liter- 
ature. He  was  directly  subject  to  the 
new  currents  of  New  England  thought 
and  sentiment  which  reacted  against  a 
hitherto  oppressively  dominant  Puritan- 
ism, and  which  at  the  same  time  gave 
us  Emerson.  The  importance  of  Haw- 
thorne in  this  contact  with  th§  old  and 
the  new  was  due  to  his  appreciation  of 
the  rare  imaginative  values  of  the  old 
for  the  purposes  of  his  creative  art.  No 
such  importance  attaches  to  Poe,  who 
was  an  eccentric,  in  this  historical  re- 
spect, without  American  genesis  or  suc- 
cession. Hawthorne’s  fiction  was  unique; 
it  had  no  precedent,  and  we  do  not  re- 
gret that  its  most  striking  peculiarities 
have  not  been  perpetuated;  but  the  most 
modem  of  our  American  writers  feel  a 
spiritual  kinship  with  his  genius  which 
they  cannot  feel  with  Poe’s.  Neverthe- 
less a cosmopolitan  distinction  has  been 
conceded  to  Poe,  as  to  no  other  American 
writer  of  fiction.  The  English  critics 
confess  his  leadership  in  the  field  of  the 
short  story,  and  the  French  acclaim  it, 
while  even  more  impressed  by  his  poetry. 
This  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  him  by 
the  countrymen  of  Guy  de  Maupassant 
is  especially  significant.  Poe  was  most 
deliberately  a master  of  the  technique  of 
the  short  story;  he  for  the  first  time  an- 
nounced its  formula;  his  poetic  tempera- 
ment made  his  work  impressive  in  tone 
and  atmosphere.  The  technical  mastery 
and  the  impressiveness  won  for  him  espe- 
cial regard  in  France,  where  the  insist- 
ence was  greatest  upon  academic  canons. 

Poe’s  marvellous  ingenuity  in  the  con- 
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struction  of  plots  and  in  the  contrivance 
of  effects  resulted  in  work  which  appeal- 
ed to  mental  curiosity  and  to  aesthetic 
sensibility,  and  which  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  the  sentimental  tales  already 
in  fashion  and  fostered  by  popular  mis- 
cellanies— weak  stuff  that  the  more  high- 
ly cultivated  taste  of  the  next  generation 
refused  to  tolerate.  For  Poe  did  not  in- 
vent the  American  short  story,  but  only 
a kind  of  it  which  was  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the 
tendency  toward  the  short  prose  tale  in 
that  period,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  work  then  most  in  vogue,  indicated 
a crude  literary  development.  Else  we 
should  have  had  more  examples  of  excel- 
lence in  longer  fiction.  In  a more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  culture,  when  we  came  to 
have  a considerable  number  of  such  exam- 
ples, the  short  story  persisted,  but  for  a 
different  reason  and  on  a higher  plane. 
It  was  the  distinction  of  Poe  and  Haw- 
thorne that  this  exaltation  of  the  short 
story  was  anticipated  in  their  work. 

Why  yras  it  that  these  two  short-story 
writers  had  no  contemporary  peers  in 
England?  In  France  there  was  Balzac, 
a contemporary  of  Poe.  If  the  short 
story  were  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
press  and  hurry  of  modem  life,  Eng- 
land was  then  commercially  and  indus- 
trially the  busiest  country  in  the  world. 
In  America,  life  was  quiet,  society  scat- 
tered, culture  comparatively  provincial. 
We  cannot  attribute  the  very  late  and 
slow  development  of  the  short  story 
in  England  to  the  higher  culture  of 
its  people,  since  in  aesthetic  sensi- 
bility the  French  were  at  least  equally 
advanced,  and  we  of  to-day  know  that  the 
best  instances  in  this  branch  of  litera- 
ture, if  not  due  to  superior  cultivation, 
are  inseparably  allied  with  those  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart — comprehensive 
insight  and  sympathy — which  are  the 
ripest  fruits  of  modem  civilization. 

Culture  followed  in  England  lines  that 
widely  diverged  from  those  taken  in 
France.  Perhaps  insularity  accounts  for 
much  of  this  difference ; it  secured 
certainly  comparative  independence  of 
development.  Leaving  out  of  view  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities  in  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  music,  and  confining  ourselves 
to  literature,  the  language  itself  appears 
as  a most  compelling  and  determinant 


factor.  The  Norman  could  not  impose 
his  language  upon  the  English  people, 
and  the  native  strain  which  held  to  its 
own  in  speech  remained  dominant  also  in 
every  other  main  trait  of  character  and 
disposition,  selecting  and  assimilating 
such  alien  language  material  as  suited 
its  peculiar  genius.  Thus  a language  of 
exceptional  variety  and  flexibility  grew 
in  the  course  of  centuries  from  the  main 
stem,  readily  lending  body  to  thought 
and  feeling  and  apt  to  express  mood  and 
temperament  and  every  humor  of  the 
spirit.  But  with  its  vast  accumulation  of 
vocables  applicable  to  everything  within 
the  range  of  human  knowledge  and  to 
the  general  aspects  and  traits  of  nature 
and  humanity,  it  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  chromatism  of  modern  thought.  No 
language  has;  but  the  French  has  come 
nearer  to  perfection  in  this  respect — in 
the  expression  of  infinitely  varied  shades 
of  meaning — than  any  other.  It  is,  be- 
cause of  its  unerring  precision,  the  lan- 
guage not  only  of  science,  but  of  definite 
clear-cut  delineation  and  of  qualitative 
analysis  in  every  field  which  engages  the 
human  intellect.  With  such  tools  at  his 
hand  it  would  seem  that  every  French- 
man who  uses  them  diligently  and  intelli- 
gently must  inevitably  be  witty  and  ar- 
tistic. The  language  is  a temptation  to 
art,  to  classic  form,  so  that  we  expect  a 
Balzac,  a Flaubert,  and  a Maupassant. 

But  the  achievement,  however  much  it 
might  seem  to  us  a matter  of  course,  in- 
volved difficulty.  Technical  excellence  in 
expression,  whatever  advantages  a lan- 
guage, fortunate  for  the  uses  of  art,  may 
offer,  does  not  come  by  nature.  After 
what  patient  conscious  effort  was  it  at- 
tained by  Balzac  and  Flaubert ! The  im- 
portant thing  was  that  the  difficulty  was 
clearly  seen  by  these  French  writers  of 
fiction,  fully  recognized,  and  their  lan- 
guage, which  tempted  to  the  artistic  ven- 
ture, though  elusive  and  hiding  its  treas- 
ure, as  if  to  heighten  the  ardor  of  the 
quest,  yielded  every  veil  to  the  daring 
hand.  The  promise  of  conquest  was  as 
clearly  recognized  as  the  difficulty.  The 
line  of  pursuit  was  direct.  The  coquetry 
of  the  writer  with  his  language  admitted 
of  no  dalliance.  Even  dilettanteism,  of 
which  there  is  so  much  in  French  litera- 
ture, and  which  is  the  vice  of  the  kind 
of  art  that  this  literature  most  affects,  re- 
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jected  stray  fancies  and  conceits.  This 
direct  procedure  secures  constructive 
economy  as  well  as  economy  of  expres- 
sion. As  a result,  in  French  fiction — in 
all  of  it  that  lays  claim  to  art, — the  form 
stands  out  clearly. 

Thus  every  condition  for  the  success 
of  the  short  story,  in  accordance  with 
Poe’s  formula,  was  supplied  in  France, 
while  in  England  not  only  was  every  es- 
. sential  condition  lacking  until  a compar- 
atively recent  period,  but  the  trend  and 
disposition  of  English  fiction  were  averse 
from  this  form  of  literary  expression. 
An  English  Balzac  was  as  impossible  as 
a French  Wordsworth.  English  fiction 
did  not  lack  humor  or  quaintness  or  gen- 
erous comprehension  of  life — it  had  more 
of  these  than  the  French,  and  was  larger 
in  its  scope.  Its  concern  was  with  the 
material  rather  than  the  form.  It  re- 
garded life  in  its  general  and  obviously 
typical  aspects,  seriously  rather  than 
with  aesthetic  intent.  The  greatest  of 
English  novelists  would  have  violated 
every  Continental  canon  of  art,  as  Shake- 
speare had  done  in  his  plays,  and  not 
know  it.  Whereas,  in  like  case,  the  very 
texture  of  the  work  would  have  confront- 
ed a French  writer  with  instant  accu- 
sation and  conviction. 

We  are  saying  these  things  not  in  de- 
preciation of  English  fiction  before  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
only  to  show  how  alien  to  its  mood 
was  any  artistic  impulse  toward  the 
undertaking  of  the  prose  short  story. 
Such  impulse  as  there  was  prompted  the 
poet  rather  than  the  prose  writer.  Some 
sense  of  artistry  led  the  Englishman, 
from  the  time  of  Chaucer,  to  make  up 
for  that  wherein  his  language  was  in- 
ferior to  the  French  by  assonance,  meas- 
ure, and  rhyme.  In  the  play,  which  so 
long  served  for  the  short  story,  blank 
verse  furnished  a form  of  art  in  expres- 
sion. The  lyrical  ballad  was  another  in- 
stance. Crabbe  excelled  in  realistic 
tales  in  verse,  portraying  the  lives  of 
plain  people.  Scott  and  Byron  and 
Wordsworth  used  the  same  medium  for 
plain,  legendary,  or  romantic  story.  In 
Keats’s  “ Isabella,  or  the  Pot  of  Basil,” 
we  have  a poetic  version  of  a prose  conte 
by  Boccaccio.  English  poetry  since  the 
Romantic  revival  abounds  in  examples 
of  this  class.  The  elder  Dana’s  poem, 


“ The  Buccaneer,”  published  in  1827, 
was  a striking  American  instance,  of  T 
which  Longfellow’s  “ Evangeline  ” and 
Whittier’s  narrative  poems  were  worthy 
successors.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  elder 
Dana  wrote,  also,  several  short  prose  sto- 
ries before  Poe  was  known,  upon  whom  he 
had  some  influence,  as  he  himself  had  been 
influenced  by  Charles  Brockden  Brown — 
tales  as  sombre  as  the  autumn  fields  of 
his  native  New  England,  and  soon  buried 
in  oblivion. 

Though  Bret  Harte  was  the  first  emi- 
nent successor  of  Poe  and  Hawthorne  as 
a writer  of  short  stories,  but  having  no 
kinship  with  either,  being  in  some  re- 
spects a disciple  of  Dickens,  he  was  pre- 
ceded by  a number  of  writers — by  John 
Esten  Cooke  and  William  Gilmore 
Simms  in  the  South,  and  by  Mrs.  Stowe, 
Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Elizabeth  Barstow 
Stoddard,  Fitz- James  O’Brien,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
W.  D.  O’Conner,  J.  D.  Whelpley,  Fitz- 
Hugh  Ludlow,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  and  Har- 
riet Prescott  Spofford  in  the  North — 
who  had  given  the  magazine  story  in  this 
country  a new  dignity  and  beauty,  lift- 
ing it  out  of  its  insipid  sentimentalism, 
and  some  of  these — notably  Aldrich  and 
Mrs.  Spofford — had  invested  it  with  rare 
artistic  charm.  Even  George  William 
Curtis  had  made  graceful  and  humor- 
ous ventures  in  this  field,  and  certain 
racy  character  sketches  by  Lowell  are 
still  memorable. 

Few  of  these  writers  show  any  trace 
of  English  influence:  their  imaginations 
were  stimulated  by  the  Victorian  fiction, 
then  at  its  prime ; their  opportunity  came 
through  the  better  class  of  American 
periodicals  established  in  the  fifties;  but 
they  were  in  the  main  original  and  inde- 
pendent in  theme.  Too  much,  indeed, 
has  been  made  of  Bret  Harte’s  following 
of  Dickens;  he  would  himself  have  over- 
much confessed  his  indebtedness  to  one 
who  had  so  intimately  stimulated  his 
genius.  In  h5m,  as  in  most  of  the  writers 
above  mentioned,  we  note  the  prominence 
given  to  American  traits,  provincial,  or 
incident  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  American  life.  This  idiomatic  por- 
traiture characterized  the  short  stories  of 
the  remarkable  group  of  Southern  writ- 
ers which  emerged  after  the  war:  Cable, 
Page,  Mrs.  Stuart,  Miss  King,  R.  M. 
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Johnston,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  M.  E. 
M.  Davis,  James  Lane  Allen,  and 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Of  all  but  one 
or  two  of  them  it  may  be  said  that  they 
owed  nothing  to  English  writers  or  to 
their  American  predecessors.  Cable, 
Miss  King,  and  Mrs.  Davis  were  more 
influenced  by  French  than  by  English 
fiction.  Amalie  Rives,  who  belonged  to 
this  group,  though  she  excelled  in  idio- 
matic portraiture  when  she  chose  to  at- 
tempt it,  had  a more  distinctively  poetic 
imagination  than  any  story-writer  of  her 
time,  and  held  a place  apart. 

The  New  England  character  sketch 
was  at  the  same  time  being  developed  on 
far  different  lines  than  those  followed  by 
Mrs.  Stowe  and  Rose  Terry  Cooke.  Miss 
Sarah  Ome  Jewett  not  only  made  it  an 
exquisite  work  of  art,  but  divested  it  of 
its  typical  and  idiomatic  guise,  showing 
us  the  mental  and  spiritual  habit  beneath 
the  moods  and  temper  of  people  she  had 
dwelt  with,  or,  as  she  once  called  it, 
“ their  weather.”  Miss  Wilkins’s  appear- 
ance on  this  field  was  a distinct  event  in 
American  literature — a genuine  surprise. 
With  no  attempt  at  effective  organiza- 
tion of  her  material,  with  no  conscious 
art,  apart  from  the  deliberate  intent  to 
“ round  up  ” her  sketch  so  as  to  give  it 
the  form  of  a story,  her  naive  impres- 
sions of  New  England  life  and  character 
seemed  more  like  divinations  than  the  re- 
sult of  studious  observation,  and  yet  were 
presented  in  a most  carefully  and  pre- 
cisely detailed  narrative,  covering  every 
moment  of  its  straight  course,  with  only 
here  and  there  a pregnantly  reflective 
phrase.  More  signally,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  writer  of  the  same  generation 
as  Bret  Harte,  Miss  Constance  Fenimore 
Woolson  illustrated  the  new  phases  of  the 
art  of  the  short  story  in  this  country. 
She  was  an  accurate  observer,  with  as 
keen  a sense  of  the  striking  situation  as 
Maupassant  had,  and  some  of  her  bolder 
ventures — such  as  “ Misery  Landing  ” — 
have  not  been  surpassed. 

In  the  mean  time,  with  the  appearance 
of  William  Dean  Howells  and  Henry 
James,  an  entirely  new  era  of  American 
fiction  had  been  opened,  in  which  the 
stress  upon  the  obvious  features  of  life 
— its  externality — was  disappearing;  the 
psychical  motive  was  becoming  domi- 
nant. The  two  writers  we  have  just 


named,  though  so  unlike  in  many  re- 
spects, agreed  in  one  thing — insistence 
upon  truth  in  the  interpretation  of  life, 
and,  we  should  add,  upon  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth — for  so  runs 
the  oath  of  modem  realism.  Truth  about 
life  is  something  very  different  from 
truth  of  life. 

What  this  new  attitude  means  for  fic- 
tion— what  divestiture  of  conventional 
habits  and  guises,  and  what  repudiation' 
of  old  tricks  and  devices  and  glosses — is 
more  clearly  manifest  in  our  immedi- 
ately contemporary  short  story  than  in 
the  novel,  because  it  is  free  of  the  neces- 
sity of  any  contrivance  whatever.  The 
novelist  seems  compelled  by  certain  de- 
mands of  an  old  art  handed  down  to  him ; 
he  must  take  in  hand  the  material  of  his 
story  and  give  it  structural  consistency, 
and  this  implies  more  or  less  of  detach- 
ment on  his  part  from  his  work,  and  to 
that  extent  he  is  tempted  to  become  the 
showman.  In  the  short  story  the  creation 
takes  more  natively  and  spontaneously — 
we  might  say,  inevitably — its  own  form 
and  investment.  This,  at  least,  is  pos- 
sible if  the  writer  has  creative  imagina- 
tion— which  means,  in  the  terms  of  the 
new  realism,  the  power  to  see  truly,  to 
feel  truly,  and  thus  permit  rather  than 
masterfully  fashion  the  embodiment. 
This  is  the  essential  difference  between 
the  new  and  the  old  fiction;  and  it  is 
toward  the  new  art  that,  during  the  last 
generation,  the  short  story  has  been 
steadily  advancing.  We  note  the  advance 
in  the  complete  transformation  of  this 
kind  of  literature  since  Bret  Harte,  in- 
volving a departure  from  his  methods  as 
well  as  from  those  of  previously  accepted 
masters.  We  note  it  in  the  writers  we 
have  mentioned — Miss  Jewett,  Miss  Wil- 
kins, Miss  Woolson — and  still  more  per- 
ceptibly in  Owen  Wister,  Alice  Brown, 
and  Mrs.  Deland;  in  some  of  Mark 
Twain’s  more  serious  stories;  and  it  is 
most  emphatically  illustrated  in  the  recent 
work  of  Georg  Schock,  Muriel  Campbell 
Dyar,  Mary  Austin,  Mrs.  Channing  Stet- 
son, and  other  short-story  writers — some 
of  them  familiar  to  our  readers  and  others 
freshly  arresting  their  attention. 

Of  course  those  critics  whose  sense  of 
life  and  art  is  restricted  to  old  values 
and  canonized  excellences  see  in  this  ad- 
vance only  the  signs  of  decadence. 
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' ' Say !'  yetfe  f'ajrn  Stfiggfc. 

“ jfti#  PWii  nihke*  no  Yiply. 

••  • *'. v.  thr  fci'Jt  V xhtviU  the 

rupY.  £ 

-'•  Mg: dV&t  Itiok* •"v)j>:.nt  hAiji  i 

. '.  . J ,»v  an  In*  hnydlF 

he'll  ' itir  ; 

oo to  t ii?  ’ r ail  &»i ■; 
*flidoS*  Jfi#  i'Airiifbh.  v.'.-:' ;,'; , 

• ' *r*«lLfii  i vr  *hr>p\;  o'ht’fc  yon*  ’ Vay*  Cap ’u, 

J?h?  Kool  lx#  Vf  a»v  ni.lt 

fcV  hi:  fi)l'U*t'4ir  bk\\L 

'**]}&,  fipi  tv  v«dt  f*  dHlt* 

4t. 'Hf#  IffHd.  He  f)iwi>3  lyik  mi  }&>£&  ?•»* 
$0$$  fte  is  cwt5i^  fef 

til'  qtjferi  ''•  ’*  :**  ’ ; * t.  ';v 

" VV'to'ttn  Hski? . .'/'V-V 

imet\j)eetei3  itU*,  up 


8/ihiru  nhr|*ifi,  “ylnl  I m*r  tell  you 

w id#  Foai'B  piirjf 

Swings  ? ' ■ 

The . n n»>r>  Wy 

ask<u#  it  ;te:  )n*rf  told  it  pebm' t hui  tshythyr 
no;'hf>  hiid  n‘inilt‘»l  th:it  very  mrkb/id  ## 
longer  «ign  tkiih  yysMirctay*  »fld  uere  itdVl  «f 

tiuiT  vtiuJd  Spin  M 

“ ^ ^ 


h>  ii\i  p 'h  mi  <*n  if<m 

tf-Hlit#  a vtiftjr  upon  \tI»oU:  he  had  .^I't  hb 
]\j^n  HV  it  wild  111  h#  in  iiojil;  Wn  eej  ;■«>.  "ife 
nak.Ml  pulm.  ;:  . .’ 

.•vftfg.  $WK.:  W iMTime  'iypi  nowSi etos;  AH 
suiddiri  by  Wrw>d  ny  in  ‘A 
didn't  dq  ;fr/ithi«\  luit  *Mrn  oil  • ifeyf : -P 

t<>  mr  hiR*  tior  do  »»♦.<  h.iir .' :ikii *"v  . * tyfoi’-..'  liU 

>ept  yveuT  fe>i  iit  wd«  br^ftk^  Ur-  fA*t  iieJ\i  t«V«n  j&iytiii 

nmim*  th>n^ ‘ Mi  :»n  ■ {l(v«'Uli'jdui.Ui.U*nf . Alon^  tmh  imc:.!.  Iil;»ry. 
in  ID  f1*!!*"  a ?&#$  Th^t  Oh'»  "* 

•daw.^  m d^vj?  I 

. ctid.  ' ; . . . .^.-.  • - ••> 

vflflSi-  a ‘ ♦/riibii-F  .Vaiine  VvV:--.^;V:‘',  #;' 

*tv*a  n 1 niitiyiJi;  t mU  ^ 

mil  they  ^ 

iiIhVmV  <m  thy  fvV  a SK-  , > - vJlJHH 

^‘•■.i»-:lsr  . . • 
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* •/  Wiit  fur  ?'  du?' f ! V;/!/!’! /.; ;v v ; ; ; y ;V./;: 

••  * Wot  rurf  repeats  i.l»‘  raj*' n Wot 
VJpc*s  any  man  \ytf  nfif  df/ip  fei  f Ta  VTpHV 
rhun«yf  er  1'  grow  a P&r4>  Sir  t‘‘  gulty- 
vafv 'u<  ivittitt;  ?tdof\«  Them  h wA  fur/ 

J.  vlup  njv  davfgV ''mW*  Hiy  T^oL 
; Naw/  says  « ap'n.  like. 

‘ lug  float  lie  *i4rU  utulin'  anuy  Jlkv. 

f*r  • k»*t  n.onsi  i>^ii;;  lie  wed*  a man 
had.  *o  .III*  f**.r  liiJBl  V stop  a Inf. 

’ Big  hoof  i*«uno*  back  an'  ad/rc-v*-  \W 
< ‘ay’it  rfnrupt . 

':*■*  Ht'ti  i h*i  l t 'x&k*'. . 


tie:  ujuT  rfcayliod  node 

coaled  a ik  he  sovn.a.v. 

Big  fac«ot  at)5  bi 
a ffKrtVi  .'.pit 

i^TIiev 
jufoB^rU* 

*ad£pi  ever  lM^dlV  j 
bwrri  ty  r ti* 

AV.pr^k*  • ■ sfeh  aV ' y 
iuf  howi’*  #tiv  anfbiUf  . tf 
irf)  \p  <1  U he  r v an ?.  pJ  u m aivt  y 

nUU»  'hiv  nn»*r*hk  13k  >1. . ..... 
rychne  ydeyiv  eff  there  In  sees* 

* Bjgli  f jii  tb  •,  lb icbl fi*  ci j 
' ; • th/  • :'V/5tife  . 
liyaii  tit'  stoat deVt  ;ca 
B Itfhlrm*.!  butii  fa  r '/it he  .*$$£$ 
yyery  ti)r<f4ju'l:  daw  wn. 


ve&dtT  $$ 

rVmtfiifts  aboard  in 
itidi  ifeihby :; . 
ain't  much  fitn^  gntv  rttu’w  im; 
Ihh\v^ii iijtdfycSf  f .■  * mi  rudest 

th'  tjt.  flair  ilmr 
_ :Ot;  ;tk  day; 

s<\)d ow  fnrs, 

*;  v,  .V.Muio  a long  , all 

v~ tie*  Onp  a 

ant#  t.K^  libr- 
ur  bbBuri^et 


:,r  \ -B»*w  dbdt  tlbd* 

,l  * I ain’t  gi*i  inti*  friy  wimf 

V|  f rI’J»s>t  tb(*fy  iVb;  iBg 

bdujr  I rm*  by  tiiMH^o-'inbb-  Un-j  tha)  dawg 
m.  Itirti  ,u\  i)n»  is  riuiii  vanh  ei'bar  IV r Jftp 
t>r  Vt*  f br  tvijr^e.  T t t|»n n rhi^-g  thi k a 

Wiirnitli  iyf  n!fKHV*u  IVy 1 fde.  I 6ceiig.v  \)if 
}»«'sbn»n  of  ay|>)n  triB<  bh  oi1,  if  t sb’u*i 
th*4Vrt  lie’ii  p\ihr  away  iiVi ei  a tdimfoBK  anf 
die/  Then  by  -jtnt  talkin'  suddin  anr  bvike»l 
at  ( 'ay  ti  >\vig^V  boat. 

*yTlf  dUvVu  be  U>uks  at  IW  3»n.vt,-  inn,. 

^ IVwilV  ^nin  d^fr  boot  bn  f/Vsis»  tiV  dsiwg 
into  hiifij  arriif  an  puts  it  atMiard  gentlV. 
'Fbeu  ht  elirnfw  aboard  luksldf; 

'*.!’-Uv  >JyipK  ' with  you/  lie  Hitnonrifa^u 
aan  eahiily  walky  forrud  without  yu  uiorp 

'■*'■  y:;i  ' / ' '■•■;  • ' * ‘ ;>■  V '•  ■/;; 

“ fuyviivfi't  km«w  what  t*  do.  ]j»*  is 

kndVkgd  all  of  >i  hea |f — an'  a prett  y big 
heap.  too.  So  tiioyo  .In*  Stand*  o r til  vail. 

mtfjffifdU*'  t*  movf*  lb* 


d xiC  deek  ig  Wa^h 
fin  top  v/  ftiieVa 
■.at  that  ftytfr  wuh 

P , r a m rned . i m td  y Tit  B 
V rV  sscalp  i tb’ ' 1ii It/  anrv  ih‘  feline  w<*« 
yidli^i'  Riurdtr  1/  th  typ  iff  its  Inngx; 

jjim|iir/  an’  elnwin*  ao'  eursin  an’  pray-. 

in;  viif  nniiiiii  * hiaw«-if  'niow  agroi*  bt«  r {1/ 

eotnpSiy.  Big  Foot^  dang  is.  env^rf!^ 
\ifcbm’  pronitryiii*  on  tl/  (rail  of  th  c«t. 
8ainel iimu)  lie  mhIiV^;  iif  cdoiit  uu‘  grabj<  Biler 
by  llis’  big,  (ft her  iitrnv^  lie  gil«  a tun- 
imt  diart,  end) if  witii  a le?ip  for  t If  cat 
Qhto  BHera  in-.ef 

<#  * >V/  yojl?  liilftt/  4 Alnfder! 

Fire?  Take  Vi  blfty  ^ beg^:  v Kill  that 
*l)gn>  dn^g1/  Tlifit  berit  cat  an5 

>!»«•  rr;'M;b;*s  d»»\VJ)  Rif  fondles  ui.>  ffa&fe, 

ivifb  iioi  flaw*. 

•'Tiro  e\citenn*)i(  it.  -.hjot 
appear  V leave  ritirnclcd  Uf 
;<<P*ntK>n  or  Bfg  Ftn»t  lev 

' on  tkv  buh 

• V\\ . fVktke  hw ikin'  fit ' ' tb/yayj^f 

ftkp  r*  if  i ti»*re  enft  .yip  d‘i-» 
V^^^V/jyVpIbaiieM  what  ever, 

wlib  Uf  feo(ll 

->boht-.  f‘if|/n  ^wiges.  yo/jy 

y'y^^.y  ■ / -hvre  ilawg.  a w a y Opii  t 

- y;*u  ^*<-  lie’s  npiUrf  (If .-.yH>k f- 
j •'  i'lUtz  Foot  tiinifr  repi oaplify I 

Bhe  an  * Is  fbiXi  tbote 

/*  fa]vti^ay^/  “ 'Vfuts/  vstigrp 

V*  n^’  tb' 

Big;  l^ootv  -Mh 

look  id":  »1  fii'  riycr  ov/i., 

-oVet  fy  , B»g 

i;»iO  ,ii/  ;-*!  i pS,  iiidi  iifiiBi  fh 
berjr  •■  V'Uf'caB  /ftf  tbftl  f 

’•  ' yiitwg^-;  ‘ M<k  : V • *4C 

V)\  chneH  yoli , both  fttei 

liokhl  v f>.  / V ‘ 

■•'... ii 4 » to >*,, y i#: . • 

pw  -kevVyl  Hbo*U'  >VtV  Ax  .CV  t HlcK* 

’he  - VrV JT; •; ' 

•' '. yhfi ft  ziUtH 

lAi  HT>  dHNf  p yoU  vt;  efbldilf  to’, 

tl>e.ya t»|*l.n{Vr'«  'V  /)«Hos. 

• y-;  tvbaf;  “ .IfiptHhd.it--  ':y-;  ' ; . 

• .*  * v Ayf . y * ■ «jTna 


lea rtjtf - tbefeon 


■ .*•'  V *»r  || 

a.OVNO  W 

1 !•'  [MtV,  vVif.M  (K  ^>  .**.  i;OAf  !-  VUi-K.  fir i'  Y> 

Gotgle 


i:\ri tO(i%  T>TtA WK R. 


*’  \t  tleil'i  iUy 

tv  km  ns,*  Iii let  howfoi  v ^Mvit 
ila.Wg  rr/niOM  an'  effuses  jpl# 
hert3  feline  up  nm  like  Pin 
n tn<v 

rf J Vu  r y>  m «;  f ii ' .:  * -k\  y s Big 

Ftxtt;  ' 8jiq>n^itt  V Then  h** 
Iwiks  tit  l](v^  »JaVi<  •snrhjwtiil 
likv.Ti^n?  -cbiy*;  .;*  C^irVe  ;vwAy  jfrorb 
ther^  itov^  Poimy  way  her> 
whWe  tUtlV  ain't  ilisturhin’  ur 

you/  Aft*  they  troth  walk  V 

Vh?  far  end  or  itr  ihst'k.  hufcv 
m Bifer  aft  C^P’u  ;.$yri£g*  atf 
lit  roew  gapin'  m nmaa* 
tttaftt; 

- Fjv:i;  Ida  da;#g  wa# 
faff  &k>tie  iVr  a 

^pejh  TJnui  Ptff/«  tfyVny*  Up  tp 
the  on  ait 

.:  ‘ ~ * Well,'  .s&ys.-.lnr,  ‘ you  ah'  ■ 
your  iia*>g  U abort  nl  hu*  %Vf; 

gritter  make  sit’  he*r  of.it.  TU 
work.  enough  •mUi  Vg*i  I 
jmy  fur  ydar  1 betT1 

.Ftjftt  never  Vinks  ftft 
eye;  «n'y  he  fcwjkr  .;glmntniV 
a 1/  imdKwelniiie'r  than  >r£r. ;' 

'■  Whot4^  ;,■  af»kr* 
iCap'yi. 

4 1 kin/  rw*poinJ*  pig  hVw»r 

!vi»r«e  •■  :r  • *>«•.* wvf  *• , " • ' '•....• 


' hut.  A •^rn"t>>;  ' V ' * Y -v  _ ■ • 

■ y • * *:  Ca’ip  i»:  • 4 fcufettea  h»*t 

li*t*  tuv'  starts  Mr  Big  Foot. 

Tii"  'lav#,  iiMet er,.  ruV*  pptfa 

;K  - ^.,  v.-  v.  -n-.  • -v..  v MjjBI  B Bppipi 

front  of  hi*  nuwtf-v,  4an<Ut/  then*  tv*-« niiT  * SI . » « ' t rh’uavu.'  miy&tv*  ImH. 

a • ugh  h f.k  ,yn  '*tmp[uh'  he-  j;nvk  **  ! in  n Ju  mume  mm*/  »*y»  I'ap'in  4 I ha* 

Lhiok3h<.*.*t  t >iop.  s*erupkir  ad^tn  beaidf'**/ 

■ V*  fsi;t.kta  hyV ' jftiiijyny  f-  he  r*}i\v<  ' he  ro/rtef  hi  jj>ih4  TJieaMiro.’ r i»<v 

.”4 * U,  u«o’t.  *•*}.<<  ||jrf  jfhxit,  ' jlonp^,  ?nh*.-?  (irv  uto't  imj ahmr*[s. 

it  ain't  1 sjW  f wairtu  he  . '*?*  t&f$  «ay«  Biff, 

t t jn«fie  up  niy  to  in  I?  go  •'  v They  &>.  »*(  jfp  Itom*  eahii».  ku‘  there  w 

this  here-,  ifih  U4  >our  ^innl.  Mao  «u'  Tiig  t !>iip{mi'  yvith  tli’  «iu%v^ 

I-* »y  t**»  twenty  year  I've  sailed  Ihese*  here  of  a-hlVUi1  *u  M» 

•'*’-  inrt  Tft-T>‘T  yi t kfv  1 nrioie  :y  tny  M * Sm  Vfipovt.'  *uy*  tVphi,  * F)fiv  ^ w 

a p^4**engerv  ihn  H goiir  tf»  V‘m  juV\  — . / y . ’ 

it  vr  on7  ir  nail  ;th(«ut  uwfcitf  an#  xpe  how  ^AVheo  lUg  >m>i  a u»i>  - <Vver,  him  air 

I likiV  it.’*  iU'  -Nivvo  -mi.  -mi  *hvk  vop'u  nr/ 

' Ynh  he,  )»a\  V.\  /‘ap'n  inii u if ' Vo eu*’  ^ n ' ftifrt/^Uh  lus 

^jToii  key  he  \m!>“  ah’-  he  ioi>K»  - it  ooit  for  dhf  o|»  tio.,  hia>-»h.tg»y,  n wUiMn*  lev  them 
Big  Foot  Bur  UUU  Jhev*;*  ruvh  *4 op*  veh  with’  Imyi'k-  e?/  • . m u\  $Mj;c  hatvK  fUn 
dm  <tn*  pmipitaf.  ho  ti/  Ur.<  hoi:  ' .I  'Mit  toO'R  Hiiu  Jh*  rahin.  hilt  fhv 

by ; ttr , • hktg  yix\  mi%  • ' 1 ifca  lt«*  m ^ o a tvg  ~ h»i.  1 1 u\ ; ; A > 

‘ Yoas:'  *ay*  tUa  I-Ril.  "ft;  *TM»(|  f'U*  >»-  th"  til  -f  O'  fill  t>L  Of  . tiMsil  isvme^.  H lift  to  :»t 

■ filler,  'n  ever.  jw  otx’jH  (.  hr*  A hitn  he  Mwi.  ff>p»*  l i.iheifc  W liked  4 

pnx^;ngt'r,N  ; ^*Iyhlg?fr  tli»4  OdnT  Ujfijp  u tpJ&lier  of  ** 

v*  Ho  Big  Foot  g *es  an'  tnhro  . hi  nit;,  tlaou  o »••**:  • root  sit  trim.  :H‘ 

ftfAV  >p^V>  Cid.iiu.  tui  h.-g»»js  i e hUy  him  tlntloiiy  . ■<  Y»  jo^-r.  IVk  he  y»*.  <r, 

ar?'  .,:I,yit*rt7  »i*  -UrtiY,  otfthtir  hfj^y  h^*  ter  th^ 

he  dun  no  a im  f iy  ifb,  ,Hu  fM.nvjr  Y*u  *n  hy»Y  • h 

yrtftl  Ijiftb-  ihc  h'  r-f  e ok  • >ooe  r!/  de\vg  f.»fi  o>  r?o*u.  •Th‘  Ha*  £ h.u.s  tit  un-.Y  oi- 
Vr»nrt  kt  hm.  It  s»4h  •hint  non’  t >•*•>'  p tog  h‘*«n  ‘dn’l!-*  •*j  t ofn.*?*  ;?  - ! $h- 

(*»'  m»irt  i/oiii!  »s.o  h»5r  uit  t-Ynt  wi  ajh  fit  -ipr-*’  ? ?*t  on  *ho*k  It.'Uiit 

gnrir.  jiavio  U‘>  iUeoM  ••  t«!  i-dhv  " .In--  ^hoji-  ,»n'  }vr-.:|/;n’  U."  ■[  iif.Yu  mafr  en-u-, 

Bill,  t>i  ?r^f4'.  o»r  hohv^  :<  e..MH-1/il  Of  vytiy  o*  'o  :..  .•  ■* > Irit-T  o>roh»?r 

. ’t:iRVfbY . thiv  her*-  Rmi  VfM/  fv<t  gn^Vi-  /'  .hT*’  e^rrn*  y he 

f Wvn't  work  P?/  t cun  Y lO.ahp  IdMi-  ;j  i:up/n  fir  * f*«3  nothin".  " .*• 

I gif  rm  ho  .i,;>  . i0«(  loin  (•”  •<»>;)!, o ‘ T'-mo-.'  ho  o».*  :a»  i V .h^.y^  he 

him.  Yf  t\V^Y»h?  lrl  \ thi-'-Ty.  *l;IV,g  j -j  ru  » < !';i.>;  ' :ot  t !!  • : 

fix  1dm  «H  riltht/  ' y ' • • : y ’■  ' - ’• 
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4<  Cap'n  is  almos'  bustin’,  but  he  ain’t  got 
no  choice,  so  lie  promises  an’  Big  Foot  calls 
olf  his  dawg. 

44  It’s  some  hours  after  w'en  Wash  Biler 
gits  out  on  deck  an'  rings  th’  bell  fer  grub. 
Everybody  comes  a-runnin’,  includin’  Big 
Foot  an’  his  dawg.  Th’  man  sets  down  t’ 
th’  table,  an*  th’  beast  he  faces  th’  back 
so ’8  nobody  kin  attack  that  way.  There 
ain’t  much  cheerfulness  t’  that  meal,  an’ 
reppertee  an’  jests  fails  t’  spice  them  there 
viands.  Big  Foot  gits  his  plate  full  an’ 
commences.  Across  fr’m  him  sets  Bill,  th’ 
mate.  Now,  Bill  he  has  a healthy  appetite, 
an’  th’  stuff  he  piles  onto  his  plate  is  as- 
tonishin’.  All  of  a suddin  Big  Foot  quits 
eat  in’  an’  looks  aroun’  at  his  dawg.  Then 
he  looks  aroun’  t’  th’  table,  an’  they  was 
sure-enough  tears  into  his  eyes. 

44  4 Fellers,’  he  says,  4 1 knows  they  ain’t 
none  of  you  what  would  pizen  a man.  I 
ain’t  afeered  t’  gobble  your  grub,  but  that 
there  dawg’s  diffrunt.’  He  stopped,  an’ 
stretchin’  across  th’  table,  grabs  Bill’s 
plateful  an’  chucks  it  onto  th’  floor  t’  that 
canine.  4 1 guess  that  there  grub  is  all 
right,  er  that  feller  wouldn’t  & eatin’  so 
much  of  it,’  adds  Big  Foot. 

44  Nothin’  but  a savage  growl  outen  that 
dawg  prevents  a riot  fr’m  bein’  acted  right 
then  an’  there.  But  with  that  purp  armed 
with  a full  an’  complete  set  of  teeth,  what 
was  anybody  t’  do? 

44  That  night  Big  Foot  sleeps  comfortable 
in  th’  spare  cabin  with  his  dawg  layin’ 
acrost  th’  door.  All  through  them  long 
hours  vari’us  persons  tries  t’  coax  him 
away,  but  he  don’t  coax  none  at  ail.  They 
throws  pizen  meat  t’  him,  but  he  won’t 
eat.  They  does  ever’thing  they  kin  think 
of,  but  nothin’  encouragin’  happens.  Dawg 
won’t  fool  with  them  at  all,  an’  Big  Foot 
sleeps  safe. 

44  Nex’  mornin’  at  break f us  Big  Foot  re- 
peats th’  same  performance  he  done  th’ 
night  before,  on’y  this  time  he  takes  th’ 
Cap’n’s  grub  an’  feeds  it  t’  th’  dawg. 

44  4 It’s  a good  idee  t’  change  ev’ry  meal,’ 
he  says.  4 Ef  I took  th’  same  grub  ev’ry 
time  th’  cook  ’ud  find  it  out  an’  pizen  it.’ 

44  This  goes  on  ’bout  two  days,  with  them 
men  gittin’  madder  ’n’  madder  ev’ry  minnit. 
Cap’n  is  mos’  gone  crazy,  an’  th’  things 
Wash  Biler  says  lie's  goin’  t’  do  is  enough 
t’  freeze  yer  blood.  Final  this  Wasli  Biler 
gits  a idee.  As  soon's  his  work  is  done  he 
gits  about  fifty  foot  of  rope  an’  makes  a 
runnin*  noose  into  th*  end  of  it.  Then  he 
gits  out  on  deck  an’  sets  up  a mark.  What 
does  he  do  all  day  then  but  stan’  there  an’ 
heave  that  there  line  at  th’  mark,  try  in’  t’ 
catch  it  into  th’  noose.  Next  day  lie  does 
th’  same,  an’  ’long  ‘bout  evenin’  he’s  got 
so’s  lie  ketches  th'  mark  mos'  ev’ry  time. 

“ Beginniri’  t’  look  kinda  satisfied,  he 
coils  up  his  rope  onto  his  arm  an’  gits  a 


hunk  of  coal.  Know  in*  th’  dawg  considers 
coal  a insult,  Wash  Biler  stands  near  t’  th’ 
shrouds  an’  hurls  his  missel  at  th*  purp. 
Without  waitin’  t’  see  th’  result,  he  turns 
an’  scuds  up  them  ratlines  like  he’s  a mon- 
key. Dawg  he  takes  note  of  th’  insult  an* 
makes  fer  Wash  Biler.  When  he  sees  th* 
enemy’s  escaped,  dawg  sets  down  an’  waits. 
’Pears  that’s  jus’  what  Biler's  achin’  fer. 
He  draw's  out  a big  noose  in  his  rope  an’ 
coils  th’  rest  into  a neat  little  coil.  Ac- 
tually he  grins  as  he  looks  at  th’  dawg. 
Then  he  begins  swingin’  th*  noose  aroun’ 
his  head. 

44  Big  Foot  suddin  wakes  up  that  some- 
thin’s goin’  on  that  ain’t  good  fer  his  aims 
t*  be  a passenger,  an’  he  makes  a jump  fer 
th’  dawg,  but  it’s  too  late.  Wash  Biler 
lets  go  his  noose,  an’  sure  enough  it  drops 
over  th’  dawg.  Suddin  an’  strong  Biler 
jerks,  an’  th’  dawg  is  fast  an’  travellin’  up 
through  th’  air  like  a new  kind  o’  shootin'- 
star,  splittin’  th’  atmosphere  with  yawps 
of  startledness. 

44  Th’  minnit  that  dawg  is  outen  th’  way 
they  is  a rush  fer  Big  Foot,  an’  at  least 
six  men  piles  onto  him  ’fore  he  has  time  t’ 
square  aroun’.  In  two  licks  he’s  layin’  on 
th’  deck  with  th’  hull  crew  bangin’  onto 
him  an’  yellin’  fer  Wash  Biler  t’  hang  onto 
th’  dawg. 

44  4 1 got  him,’  says  Biler,  satisfied  like. 

4 An’  I’ll  hang  him  here  till  his  skin’s 
tanned  t’  leather,  an’  then  I’ll  make  a pair 
o’  gloves  outen  him.’ 

44  Big  Foot  he  moans  at  them  words. 

44  4 I loves  that  animile,’  he  says, 
pitiful. 

44  Cap’n  orders  th’  men  t’  stan’  th’  passen- 
ger up,  whereat  he  walks  up  an  knocks  him 
down.  He  does  this  repeated,  till  he’s  tired 
an’  th’  keen  end  of  th’  fun’s  wore  off.  Then 
he  says: 

44  4 You,  Big  Foot,  I’ll  give  you  a new 
job.  It  ain’t  been  th’  custom  t’  swab  this 
here  deck  regular.  In  fact  that  there  pleas- 
in’ function  is  did  so  infrequent  I fail  t’ 
rec’lect  th’  last  time  it  happens.  They’s 
goin’  t’  lie  a change.  You  kin  have  th’  job 
of  scrubbin’  from  here  t’  Duluth.’ 

44  Big  Foot  is  furnished  with  a pail  an' 
a scrubbin’-brush  an’  put  to  work.  Now 
an’  agin  he  looks  up  pitiful  at  th’  dawg, 
which  is  lookin’  pitiful  down  at  him.  Then 
lie  goes  t’  scrubbin’  an’  drippin’  tears  all 
over  th*  deck.  Fer  two  hull  days  he  scrubs 
an’  scrubs  an’  scrubs  without  a word.  At 
las’,  his  face  wear  in’  a look  that  would 
make  a piece  of  crape  a joyful  sight  if  they 
was  put  next  to  each  other,  he  gazes  up  at 
th’  dawg  an’  says: 

44  4 Dawg,  I guess  you  an’  me  ain’t  never 
goin’  t*  git  t’  be  no  passengers.’ 

“‘Nope,’  says  Cap’n  Swiggs,  as  he  gently 
kicks  Big  Foot.  4 I’m  inclinin’  toward  that 
there  belief  myself.’  '* 
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The  Baffled  Gharnpion 
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I GOULD  Ire  diiktrif*?cai  «>Jf  oUr  town— 

U v«  ticked  itxtt!  t « iRjjfeh ; , ; 

1 started  in  on  Alfml  tthtvtn  ; : 

An"  Alfei#'*  city  mmin; 

Tve  lickrii  ail  mmmw: 

TIuWiA*'  that  Tit  niftier 


fltif  Tlnfe-  ia  Hoyj-ft  firofher 

Ullage  :ia.;ti#iyei  a*  Li#  a*  me. 

But  ;ju*t  \ ltv  Ud  \v)np  bhii 

f<J  Teaul  tr\y  left,,  then  bend  my  knee 
Wv  >terl  mv  Lx>(  arr  I r« n biiii ! 
But  when  (tare*  inn  to*. 


but  when  *]v»iih!e  ikrer 

• i f^alf  Lj  wipt>t-iK—  , 

i *«>wef  im***  ft  i*h  Til  nev^r  knew 

That  lie  $eus  kin  Vj  tt»wv. 

Aw,  xpr>i,  Sfo*  Ain't  (iirl  it  adit 
I 'W*»  *}»r  ar  i\>  yejrf hm 
. Th^ni . iV|if<*r . : Ante  ttair  ' tfi 

Tie  f.-nt>Y  imiM  V . 

Ymr  -Mill  V-  ^eT'Vtnr  wntffctyH fc 
My  hit  if  u 

'AIT  tan#  :^y  i d nWe.Tmta*  rim, 

i-*-  < . *r>  . • i :»«  .•  ■*'.-.  i...  * * 


Him LVr-y  . »*  Ms  -Li.-i. 

yAw,  p*imw  i Voyupud  It  tfnw  t 7 *ru 
, 1 ain't  at  aii  lier  feMer, 

1*if*  tHAf  larv  teihj  ,piC  ;lMiV 
■ ’ A ;$ha#fc  niiht  <♦»  ft-  ^nyllvrV 
3>e  at  !v!|*jMHr  (pit# 'h  me— 
Spnu*  htn  Aril  tojd  ni)  ., 

AM'  i c»n  whip  Tni.Urr  .h^ies'—Luf 
HAH.  he  is  ltr»n^  brother.' 
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He  Took  the  Smallest 

WHEN  the  baby  came 
to  Mary’s  home  she 
was  told  that  the  doctor 
brought  it.  She  thought 
he  kept  an  unlimited 
supply.  Mary  had  been 
taught  that  politeness  was 
one  of  the  greatest  charms 
a person  could  possess. 

One  day  the  doctor 
called  and  said:  “Mary, 
we  have  a new  baby  at 
our  house.  Would  you 
like  to  go  with  me  to 
see  it?” 

Mary  was  delighted. 
The  baby  was  very  tiny, 
only  weighing  three  and 
a half  pounds.  When 
Mary  saw  this  frail  bit 
of  humanity  she  turned 
her  face  up  to  the  doctor 
and  said: 

“ I think  you  are  very 
polite  to  take  the  small- 
est for  yourself.” 


An  Examination 

A STUDENT  in  one  of 
the  colleges  found 
himself  face  to  face  with 
an  examination  in  Old 
Testament  history  — a 
subject  which  he  had 
entirely  ignored  all  term. 
Taking  counsel  with  some 
friends,  he  decided  that 
all  he  really  needed  to 
know  was  the  long  list 
of  the  names  of  the  Kings 
He  Would  Have  It  of  Israel  and  their  dates.  So  he  crammed 


AN  old  negro  woman  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland  was  lamenting  to  the 
son  of  her  former  master  in  slavery  days 
the  fact  that  her  race  was  getting  so  fond 
of  chicken  that  they  were  turning  up  their 
noses  at  ’possum. 

“ Why,  do  you  kno’,  Mars’  Will,”  she  said, 
“ dese  newfangle  niggers,  sence  dey  got  to 
goin’  to  Baltimo’  an’  other  cities,  comes 
back  down  here  an’  makes  out  dey  never 
did  like  ’possum.  When  I was  young,  nig- 
gers was  fonder  of  ’possum  dan  anything 
you  could  set  befo’  ’em.  But  now  it  looks 
like  niggers  is  run  plum’  ’stracted  ef  dey 
don’  git  chicken.  It’s  chicken,  chicken, 
chicken  all  de  time  wid  ’em!  Well,  I s’pose 
1 oughten  talk  ’bout  it  too  much,  for  dat 
oldes’  boy  of  mine.  Bill,  he’s  dis  ve’y  min- 
nit  ’bout  de  fondes*  nigger  in  de  whole 
county  of  chicken." 

After  a pause  of  several  moments  the  old 
woman  exclaimed:  “Why,  do  you  know, 
Mars'  Will,  mv  Bill  is  dat  run  mad  over 


them  each  and  all  into  his  bursting  head. 
But,  sad  to  relate,  all  he  was  asked  to  do 
was  to  criticise  the  acts  of  Moses.  Not  one 
act  of  Moses,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
could  the  unfortunate  youth  remember,  so, 
after  much  thought,  he  wrote  as  follows: 

“ Far  be  it  for  one  as  humble  as  I am 
to  criticise  the  acts  of  the  great  Moses;  but, 
if  you  would  care  to  know  the  names  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel  and  their  dates,  you  will 
find  them  written  below!”  He  was  passed! 


Placing  Each  Other 

THE  old  man  and  the  old  woman  were  fel- 
low passengers  in  a stage-coach  in  the 
Virginia  mountains,  and  the  old  woman  kept 
staring  at  him  as  if  trying  to  remember. 

At  last  she  said: 

“ Stranger,  ’pears  to  me  I seen  you  some- 
whar.” 

The  old  man  eyed  her  reflectively  and 
scratched  his  head. 


chicken  dat  he’ll  have  it  ef  he  has  to  “ Spec  you  have,”  said  he.  “ Ah  been 
buii  it!’’  thar.” 
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Amid  the  Islands  of  the  Land  of  Fire 

BY  CHARLES  WELLINGTON  FURLONG , F.R.G.S. 

THE  last  Fuegian  midsummer  found  waterways  are  swift  icy  currents  of  the 
me  nearly  eight  thousand  miles  southern  oceans  flowing  through  sunken 
southward  from  New  York,  in  a Andean  valleys, 
region  well  in  the  under  shadow  of  When  the  Portuguese  Fernao  de  Ma- 
any  miniature  globe.  Here  where  71°  galhaes  and  his  Spanish  followers  first 
19'  west  longitude  and  south  latitude  passed  through  the  Strait  (1519-1521), 
53°  54'  crisscross  their  ways,  poking  they  saw  the  camp  or  signal  fires  of 
its  gloomy  point  into  the  heart  of  the  the  Fuegians,  and  they  knew  that  even 
Fuegian  Archipelago,  is  Cape  Froward,  in  these  remote  regions  man  was  here 
the  southernmost  point  of  South  Amer-  before  them. 

ica.  North,  its  line  of  longitude  leaves  From  protected  inlets  or  coves  and 
over  four-fifths  of  South  America  to  the  steep  mountainsides,  the  long  trails  of 
eastward,  and,  after  bulging  over  the  smoke  from  their  fires  painted  blue 
equator,  passes  through  Boston.  Once  streaks  against  the  dark  sombre  moun- 
outside  the  Fuegian  Archipelago,  its  line  tains  or  rolled  away  in  clouds,  sifting 
of  latitude  encircles  the  entire  globe  low  among  the  dark  rocks  and  tree  tops, 
without  again  crossing  land.  It  passes  So  Magalhaes  called  this  cold  Inferno, 
seven  hundred  miles  below  southernmost  Tierra  del  Fuego — Land  of  Fire — and 
New  Zealand  and  nearly  fifteen  hundred  passed  on  through  the  Pacific, 
miles  south  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  name,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  was  once 
Around  Cape  Froward,  from  the  South  applied  to  the  entire  archipelago,  which 
Atlantic  to  the  South  Pacific,  doubles  I shall  speak  of  as  Fuegia,  but  now  is 
Magellan  Strait.  the  name  only  of  Fuegia’s  largest  island. 

The  mainland  north  of  the  Strait  is  This  island  occupies  the  northeast  part 
known  as  Patagonia.  South  is  the  Fue-  of  the  archipelago,  and  is  about  the  size 
gian  Archipelago,  desolate,  cheerless,  dan-  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  From 
gerous,  yet  one  of  the  most  wonderful  Tierra  del  Fuego,  slanting  northwest  and 
regions  of  the  globe.  It  is  an  inconceiv-  forming  the  lower  boundary  of  Magellan 
able  labyrinth  of  tortuous,  gale -swept  Strait,  range  three  other  large  islands — 
waterways,  which  squirm  their  serpentine  Clarence,  St.  Ines,  and  Desolation, — 
paths  among  thousands  upon  thousands  while  south,  bounding  the  southern  side 
of  islands.  The  islands  are  the  mountain  of  Beagle  Channel,  are  Hoste  and  Navarin. 
tops  and  plateaux  of  the  half-submerged  Scattered  among  the  indented  coasts 
southern  extremity  of  the  Andes;  the  of  these  six  islands  are  innumerable 
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Less  than  thirty  years  ago,  however, 
a thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  Yahgans 
visited  this  bay  every  year.  Now,  in 
its  innermost  corner,  where  once  glis- 
tened his  village  shell-heaps,  lies  a white 
man’s  town. 

The  falling  anchor  splashed  a mass 
of  spray  into  the  air  and  sent  a flock 
of  wild  kelp-geese  winging  shorewards. 
Shortly  the  frigate’s  launch  “ v-d  ” a con- 
verging wake  to  where  a small  pier,  de- 
cayed and  broken,  thrust  its  nose  imper- 
tinently into  the  bay.  Landing,  I walked 
its  short  length,  and  stepped  into  the 
southernmost  town  of  the  world.  Ushu- 
aia  (Ooshoowia),  “ Mouth  of  the  Bay,” 
the  wild  Yahgans  named  their  village, 
and  Usliuaia  it  has  remained. 

In  a republic,  such  as  Argentina,  where 
exile  and  transportation  are  still  punish- 
ments of  the  common  law,  such  an  out- 
of-the-world,  desolate  spot  as  Ushuaia 
meets  its  utmost  needs.  Without  man’s 
agencies,  Ushuaia  itself  is  imprisoned: 
behind,  the  impassable  barrier  of  jagged 
peaks  with  their  perpetual  snows;  in 
front,  the  limitless  gale  - swept  chan- 
nelways;  beyond,  to  the  south,  the  Ant- 
arctic Ocean. 

With  the  exception  of  the  little  steam- 
er Oreste,  which  makes  trips  irregularly 
from  Punta  Arenas,  and  an  occasional 
a tramp,”  which  loads  with  timber  or 
brings  supplies,  few  vessels  are  seen. 
Tri -monthly,  mas-o-menos  (more  or  less), 
the  Argentine  transport  Piedra-buena 
crawls  down  the  coast  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  often  with  prisoners  in  her  hold, 
but  seldom  carries  any  back,  and  once 
a year  an  Argentine  war-ship  drops  an- 
chor in  the  bay.  Thus  is  Ushuaia  prac- 
tically cut  off  from  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world ; for,  as  yet,  no  wire 
sings  its  lone  chant  through  the  deep 
mountain  forests  behind  the  town,  or 
creeps  its  subterranean  way  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  north  to  the  Mecca  of  the 
South  American  world,  Buenos  Ayres. 

Save  for  the  settlement  at  Ushuaia, 
two  sheep  ranches,  three  lumber  camps, 
an  abandoned  mining-camp,  and  a few 
isolated  settlers,  these  regions  are  weird 
and  deserted.  Here  in  the  white  hush  of 
winter  and  gray  cold  of  summer  the  penal 
colony  lives  and  works.  But  the  climate 
is  healthy,  and  perhaps  its  very  rigors 
are  conducive  to  quieting  the  bloody  pas- 


sions which  formerly  dominated  and  still 
seem  to  brood  over  many  who  live  within 
its  confines. 

At  Ushuaia,  as  at  most  penal  colonies, 
the  inevitable  embryo  town  followed  the 
establishment  of  the  prisons. 

The  population  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts : the  half  who  stay  because  they 
have  to,  and  the  other  half  who  stay  be- 
cause— well,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
into  pasts  at  Ushuaia.  Anyway,  the 
climate  is  healthy,  and  who  knows  what 
El  Dorado  lies  in  the  great  forests  or  in 
the  ranges  beyond! 

Somewhat  of  a mixture  is  this  u other 
half  M — mostly  Argentines — with  a scatter- 
ing of  non-English-speaking  Europeans. 
Little  by  little  the  population  has  in- 
creased by  a few  adventurers,  politi- 
cal exiles,  prisoners  on  parole,  and  ex- 
convicts, who  have  here  tried  to  gather 
up  the  rag  ends  of  misspent  lives.  In 
1907  about  seventy  of  the  last  were  let 
loose  on  the  town.  A number  of  men 
who  came  with  a little  capital  to  try 
their  fortunes  complete  the  population. 
Seven  or  eight  shops  and  saloons  supply 
all  the  commodities.  A number  of  lum- 
ber enterprises  in  the  adjoining  woods, 
in  which  most  of  the  shopkeepers  have 
an  interest,  give  employment  as  lumber 
jacks  to  some  ex-convicts  and  other  work- 
men. The  rest  labor  at  different  trades 
and  odd  jobs. 

A roadway  runs  the  length  of  the  town. 
The  bay  laps  it  on  one  side;  on  the  other 
front  the  principal  buildings — a little 
church  of  the  padres , a schoolhouse,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Vigilantes  (constab- 
ulary), the  Governor’s  house,  a few  shops 
and  saloons.  The  rest — a hundred  houses 
or  so — ramble  up  the  several  side  streets, 
until  they  thin  out  among  the  stumps 
of  some  timber  lands  from  which  they 
have  sprung.  The  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  boards,  some  of  corrugated  iron, 
and  are  ill  adapted  to  protect  the  in- 
habitants from  the  rigors  of  a sub- 
anta retie  climate.  A single  telephone 
wire  connects  the  Governor’s  house  and 
Vigilante  headquarters  with  the  two 
prisons,  while  a limited  system  of  electric 
lights  sheds  its  welcome  rays  through 
the  long  dark  winter  months. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  town  the 
Penitentiary  and  Prison  for  Old  Offend- 
ers, or  Civil  Prison,  raises  its  gray  stone 
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walls.  Three  kilometres  eastward  along 
the  coast,  beyond  some  boggy  land,  is 
the  Military  Prison.  Here  are  har- 
bored the  criminals  from  the  Argentine 
army;  within  the  Civil  Prison  lodge  the 
dregs  of  humanity  from  the  prison  cells 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  There  are  some  two 
hundred  and  sixty  of  these  prisoners  all 
told,  controlled  by  a meagre  and  insuf- 
ficient garrison  of  fifty-six  soldiers  and  a 
handful  of  vigilantes.  These  two  institu- 
tions are  the  raison  d'etre  for  this  little 
nucleus  of  population,  numbering  less 
than  five  hundred  souls. 

A few  paces  across  the  road  found  me 
in  the  Governor’s  quarters,  where  I was 
presented  to  his  Excellency  Seiior  Fer- 
nando V aldez.  He  received  me  with  mark- 
ed courtesy,  yet  with  the  closest  scrutiny 
into  my  papers  and  purposes,  for  few 
men  come  voluntarily  into  these  parts. 

My  plans  were  to  charter  a small  boat 
and  a crew  at  Ushuaia,  if  such  could  be 
obtained,  and  reach  the  Yahgans,  and 
later,  if  possible,  to  cross  through  the 
heart  of  Tierra  del  Fucgo,  through  the 
fastnesses  and  haunts  of  the  wild  Ona, 
its  primitive  inhabitants.  Seiior  Valdez 
considered  the  latter  proposition  imprac- 
ticable, if  not  impossible,  but  kindly  of- 
fered me  for  my  voyage  south  a small 
dismantled  sloop  which  he  hoped  to  have 
in  commission  within  two  or  three  weeks. 

u Captain  Moreno,  Senor,”  and  I ex- 
changed greetings  with  the  Comandante 
of  the  Military  Prison,  who  proffered  his 
horse  and  guide  for  six  o’clock  to  visit 
the  place.  I accepted,  took  my  depart- 
ure, and  wandered  down  to  the  beach. 

At  times  a month  is  not  counted  an 
overlong  wait  for  one  who  wishes  to 
leave  Ushuaia  for  some  northern  port, 
but  it  is  a question  how  long  one  would 
have  to  hibernate  in  that  isolated  penal 
colony  were  he  bound  for  certain  parts 
of  the  Fuegian  Archipelago,  particularly 
southward  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Horn. 

Less  than  two  cables’  length  from  the 
shore  a solitary  sail-boat — the  only  one 
in  the  harbor — veered  and  hauled  at 
her  anchor-chain  in  the  variable  gusts 
of  wind  which  spilled  down  from  the 
mountains  back  of  the  town  or  came 
driving  from  across  the  hay.  The  sloop 
was  the  Garibaldi , the  lone  trader  of 
these  regions. 


I found  the  skipper,  who  proved  to  be 
one  Fortunato  Beban,  an  Austrian,  in  the 
casa  amarilla  al  lado  iglesia  (yellow  house 
beside  the  church).  Here,  amongst  a 
jumble  of  ship-chandlery  which  cluttered 
a small  yard  in  the  rear,  beneath  a wash 
of  sailors’  togs  which  flapped  and  snapped 
in  the  icy  wind,  I made  a deal  with  the 
skipper  — Old  Fort,  as  he  was  known 
thereabouts — to  take  me  south  to  Pon- 
sonby  Sound,  and  drop  me  off  at  a Yah- 
gan  camp.  First,  however,  we  were  to 
run  down  Beagle  Channel  to  a ranch 
called  Remolino  (Whirlwind)  for  a cargo 
of  sheep.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
my  plans,  as  I wished  to  leave  the  bulk 
of  my  pack  gear  there. 

By  six  that  evening  the  Comandante’s 
horse  was  ready,  with  a sergeant  as  guide. 
We  quickly  covered  the  three  kilometres 
from  the  town,  and  dismounted  at  the 
prison,  situated  on  Ushuaia  Peninsula. 
Here  a trusty  took  charge  of  our  horses. 
We  followed  the  warder  into  his  house, 
where  an  armed  sentry  paced  an  outer 
corridor  leading  to  the  large  quadrangle 
of  the  prison  yard. 

During  the  day  the  prisoners  were  va- 
riously employed  at  different  trades,  as 
the  well-stocked  store  attested,  for  its 
shelves  were  heavily  weighted,  principal- 
ly with  clothing,  boots,  and  tools,  and 
other  simple  requisites  of  prison  life — 
all  of  a heavy,  coarse  character,  not 
made  for  tender  skins  or  soft  muscles. 
Beyond  the  confines  of  the  prison  as 
many  vegetables  are  raised  as  the  three 
short  summer  months  permit.  Other 
tasks  are  set  in  the  form  of  government 
work,  such  as  the  construction  of  the 
new  road  over  which  we  had  just  rid- 
den. Formerly,  on  account  of  bogs  and 
streams,  it  was  necessary  to  transport 
men  and  animals  by  boat  from  Ushuaia 
to  this  prison. 

It  was  now  after  working-hours,  ami 
the  convicts  wen*  already  locked  in  their 
quarters  for  the?  night.  We  entered  a 
long  building  filled  with  a hard-looking 
crowd.  Down  the  centre  were  a number 
of  rough- hewn  tables.  On  their  tops 
crudely  scratched  checker-hoards  formed 
centres  of  interest  for  small  groups; 
others  played  at  cards;  some,  stretched 
in  their  hunks,  lay  reading.  A few  had 
turned  in  to  sleep. 

It  would  have  interested  me  to  have 
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i'lir  my  IVIU-.  PoC  whrU  *vr  na«:*lu;Ml  t hi  * H»\VH.  whofK  \ took  *1 1 1 

:•  l<  ,j.  ho  Inn!  i hy  \\u  pm  miiHHf-  g|  | < hr  hot.  I/'  di.-r  , f-'pl 

|u  •,  W ho'  .ktKVvVs  i-  n«  i iiploi)  ;iv  ;j  ~ ( » > i*« • . Tim  ho)"]  \V;K»  » ‘lh 

i mw  fts  Ik:  lpo|;.!.i  *k-T‘m—  hv  okk  Ikini/uy— nr  :il  i<  .-mi  \\*a-  vda  n I 

ha  nnimiiimm?  f » mull  Omm.  hut  f h o.j.l  orii  oVVym"hl 

i'uo  a »!*•. if  otr  to  ltd-  Ihummo  w-*..  jk-,  ( ‘.ij.tain  of  tin*  PmfU 

in  -M'vi  o.nr-i  nil  '.y Oli  l\».««l  ami  iminv  knit) 

h;<ol;  n*o  Tw-fo-.l  tr-m  m --.r-..  ff  ,va-  ahva/dy.  dark  win  )\  I warn 

JoH-ovu'd  o^.r-i1  a yohMo  or.pdjMUri!  throiKjli  a ir-ir  -f  fart , iq>  >»;!)):• 

land  lo  a;.  -.r>o  of  Mw-  nidirlllod  .!;h'n,  *uu}  OVWh  A TK<»!?*, 

;r*mp  o«  jiOlr  itUi'U.UtK-'*  t'Uy  f ? t rn f ^ ft ? r? c >’  / o »n - i -t i*i t of  a krd  ; tia‘ 

Ar  >lo>.i  (.-t  XVoTO  ifKiiir  tf  p.tfu  r pa-Kol  av««r 

uaj-  -'til?,  old  Rrptv^tTirti  i.oriap  ^voiuhnil  UWH*  1 1 »♦-  Kpriohf^ 

tj.c  io  »li.s?rt.s%  a i>rn-3iihltuir'::  I t!mt  1 auytit,  nt‘in.1  a 
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s,r.*m4  n rn I phut* 'net n*l<s  p rr  Ivnng  u.v-rart 

fortivt'uiui^^;  l\a  h-rtnr  W-nrc  borp.m  <:.«!,  World  bit :»»ni4  lit* 
from  tin*  sh»rr.  Piekmir  njt  m jrjife  woim!.-  if# 
from  tin-  ilnnr.  I jiUk^'4  it  n\\  tu  the  IolpAiuH/ui 
obis?-,  which  I !ut4  pvif  against  tin/  cm j •(<:«: 

look l‘ so  «bwr?  tt’fiti,  the  iMMxtA  v»f  ioofib  fv*i 

ti  orun4  fit  o?trds  Uflunv  whw  <nop  tHbop.  trade*;  or.  in  the 
To  rni*£h  the  enm  wiills  nf  i.lie  Omi  isw  nenKtmsI  i v hi' 
I'nsiu  min  iuthnvsi  i«-  th»'  i-\in  my  ginn,  at.  the  rook 
<;jstorM  e?H,r  id\lf«n  iowu  : > i ,i  * I turn-  up  i « » a ynt  till 

a slojnb  M ip|  t'iiJCMi'r  u beyflb  with  lirni^J  au 

hfrMsVed  ifnnnl  frem  Ui^  currmih-  grim  iuirrbr  to 

u.  d?  |»nhjf>d  r n *r>'- l-o h oral*  might  giuir*  -r<me:  T»> 
wb^Jfe’  it  HtihVtdb,  jy/euMf  •«  1 {rritfOttCt’s;  it* 'ii  • w] 
u%  am!  wji  through  to  tho  hejrd-  doiaojuno 

ijniulrlS  of  Noiiui  Ik)'  Uip*;Uor,  W>*s  Under  iVn*  f 

where,  -mpiii:  oiluT  things  1 bunuii  Unit  nr  two.  . a. 

■while  tin  »i  -tom  Wftf*  f)b‘t  nf  fhfnrni,  4b  ftTUj  'mm.,  wb> 
ere*! .'diM;i;dTne  wits  tdso  la-ks  within  lin 

Aoomjijrmitbd  by  a vva.r<bi:-,  1 iTi.^pi  idem  ttiriit  mu  Urn 

f he  big  rigid  A bi  f ii b.ped  Urn  inaifi  “ form  oj  hbltyb 

pA-MU:  hy  J|  . h,Mt  door  J h-v-o,  fi  I>f  a 4tU rf  j(lrk«  t 

bug  :{v^ag(/\vii.v,  • mni  \\y  wasw  fofo  Mm  »-n U n r maud  yap 

(if  1 ho  Mono  < :o'5‘ol,):  v.  y b*-m  tUJUiy  vif  point  >u  t‘roi\t  gf 
t-ii:  pri^.oi.ois  avuiv  h-on;ruig:  .xl-oip,  hut.  wut*  ^rompm  tfu 

, ve** ' . VVUIkvtit  igf  iuft  cu'’  the  I'mrjt. 

pyption,  tiii-  \yn>  Uip  h«r»te«t  \ Kt;^*«l  i iuguniuu^  device 

t/TiiWfl  l hu»j  rv<*i  Vrii,  l }uhl  W;Ut‘h^  ul?v  ^ l)rvrhy  n 
<*U  thon\  iii  i lioi.r  vxtrivPt??  vorufu.m  - Mid  prikatf  lii-,oi 

kero  driving  with,  hoovv  goad,  p h»u»-  oUr^ory  ., 
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w i»voiV|&  ^.i)4  w* i t h 'Ins'  (K>ronision.' 

^irvf\\-  I ww\w\  t(»  phonerMpli  him.  Uu*  JhHa-' 

iHakt-n  ar«t  indeed,-  4*Si».i  $ - 1 *f '*h  w.v* 

j^'ekV  aauU'  u?k!  jUr u^'OTph^  hand  dm  I 
vrm*;--.  \v**tv 

'*  W-'i.ur-iu/*  f -oitj  Hi  Sj^uts Jrb.  v‘ j >.'/•- 

Wauvlti  T!jc  I -ixn  11  ii*-;  your  \$H‘i.»|.»U-  Inter.,  «!<•) 

_ .•  , ; ^ e-  - '*  * / <»rUl  f«?n  tfcro  ( 

'. ' • iwul 

; : ;v; ; • - th*Vu-‘  ,°V‘ 

W.ll.  Lit. ;>l.rf.k- 

V''  j cd  UH!  iti 

Hr  ♦ *y,,-'i- 

;.“Vr ) = ■■'  ■>(-- 

■and  I luivtv 
3 W*r  n; 
Nfnr?ndv"  ;FW  mi* 

:;  ruera! l.  v'  stniat 

b £.  t o \y  the* ; #»1 

band  on  fTiap--- 
<>ne  loi)t;  I'fetjr  Iftv 
h & *1  W;Hvd  itt 
tjpK  ^rliite  roa  ti  V 
i the 

viitid  dresijtlUd  of 
din*  iW~  u#  ujM.nv 
pnmjia*  of  t li  H 

«$d  Wash  *m  ^ li  *u  jv 

~ rieaml  aero**  the 

rimxdi’aujurU'  hack 

: teld*  sUA^  pd^V', 

■.;..} Aft'  ' > Ji  Cl, 

Albudy  . I l \i  Hi  mi 

i)\i  tffc® 

U £ nw*  •Ami-  .'.a;  Hhvr  j inne  (^avyA^:- 
gntw  A i iifyv  t be  Mr  t h 

l.tfthfcg  like*  ,.*»>■;:  it>u(Vv  hnilv 

!.uC;.c.  )U  bcjr<:3i(»*;ir<  r-fTurl,  u*  >h</\V  li  hnyv 

Ji  ^ U f 1 1 ice  li  ill  lithtAS  of  iwat  f v\  1 mi 

rk  fm4  th*'ir  WmI** 

;n  j\i  i 1 1 » • * I n - 1 t t|n  v f >x i w**  j i]  \ \i »i  [ 1 1 (vi  t1 

An  a ti  AiT  t.-  V v*'<  ‘ 

Tbv:  iirxi  ihiy  T 

ic»«  ihirt>i  \\i  wrvy  n?i}inr>^  i ;>- ? Vii r. J 

n '-t  t i ^ a 11 A AO  Ai ; T}i^ 

j;tit ri$± rive  jVi'l  oi  jdAh fi ]v<  w)} I < »h 

:i>>  he  Tny  Ittnm*  i hi:  ii  MAiilo  Hh>»SvAd 
ibni  ii'ijrihtihfi,  li};v*  V*'^s 

-u'  U of  ..:f|i»-^c  'P/^AiVti  Aiiii* Uh q «s 

*' I m !?»•*••  r*i  i . •r*-Lvt»'ji  c-'Vff  in<^  -i:;-  r^rritfA  a' 


" >»  iM-r  r.irir/,''  I fvmnrkcnl, 
after  o;ir 

♦A  thr  yvii'Oftjf  k *f  1 
^<iu  .have;  ;tiH  ; itidifi.tr 
f tS^V  tvf  lltt/ 
the'  (iris^‘Fs  -'\  . 

**  ■ ; hi*  o ujnt 

0jd  firr  $lti. AtJa ;:3iJ.t.' ; 
n kill iiiii  on  the 
^tiJtra  f.’rnz.  i|v 
kjiUod  ^hfte 

i|H)ii  i»Wr  n hoise 

ijeuh  but  t h h y 
li  < r V h w A r e i n 


oi>r, 
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fyrgv;,  HifV!n>tfAfn^d  .rowboat*  dfiHfcti  3n  iu<vjato:(ain*  guarded  it  on  either  snk\  and 
f W?£ •; rta . ' ; a'  y wa$  a peak  xipoxi  .peak’  -jcrradaloil  sm$y  itdauvl 

forecast ie  hatch,  through  which  the  to  too  unknown,  unexplored  fastnesses 

£r**w,  srpiettfed  Ur . their  beds  at  -£heep*  Irynxal  .Almost  fit  the  war eFs  edgr  a 
skin*.  Aft  nova  cabin..  QM  ,hou&<*,  sftrafc  ojUlKuldhigs,  and-  iiHoccu- 

Fort  occupied  th^;  ..^turhoard  : bunk.  I fpied  Vahgun  wigwams  tootled  in  the  ke 
the  ether.  A small  ch.ve  look  up  mud.  ..of.  the  pv>.ihtv  dwarfed  .into  h minia- 
of  the  space  h»' tween ; a little  of  the  Unv  homestead  by  the  scale  of  the 
snieko  found  its  wav  out  through  a to-  great  nauintaiu^  ai  whose  feet  it  lay. 
irnia  euii  j3t  the  upper  end  of  a zigzag  It  was  Remoliruu  :>A 

Btoverjnjie.  iwt  mpst.  of  it  \ver*t  out  hy  Thu  vicious  yelping  of  .several  sheep 
way  of  the  oahm.  dogs  from  a small  landing  was  a erite- 

Oli  dia/k  it  svn?  t'tdil,  be-  rioti  that  soine  one  was  nt  koine;  mid  t 

low  o fdHvwmhly  hot,  a rid  even  the  Aiistri-  sxkhi  received  n iih^pifeable  welcome,  A 
mis.  when  preparing  food,.,  rdrcre  stopped  little  later  two  strapping  men  rode  thi 
to  ruh  away  the  wafer  -fro in  their  smoke-  amt  unsaddled  their  horses . They  wore 
hik'd  eyes.  As  fa  the  <deurd?hes^ . tvf  the  Martin  Lawrence  and  his  brother*  in -low. 
'mkiL  m* y mdonym  wdl  do;  but  I was  “Old  . Fort/"  remarked  Martin  Law- 
ploying  in  luck  and  knew  ih  The  otrw*  . run  e (bat.  night.  a geos  bnek  m the 
Old  Fort  hiid  taken  pit  were  both  Ast*tri-' morning  to  jLyuwi,  where  are  On f shcar- 
aos.  Oja  pjfa  u tall,  lovH»  rowed,  power-  ing- sheds  and  an  liidiau  eainp.  I imder- 
• ;d  fellow  named  Pnrditeli ; the  other  slued:  you  intend  going  down  to  Pop- 
open  whose  oblong.  hroid  nature  had  ae-  sonhy  Sound' —leave  the  bulk  fit  year  lug- 
co.b  ntally  drop[H’d  a fgpp  of.  <?i  fried  hair,  gnge  here  until  you  return;  hut  0&t* 
’-■  ■■'  -her?,  arid  an >\vere«J  — when  eouve-  *0/0  ( who  kfe*ws  | how  yoivll  pH  baeky 
••'born  — V'  the  name.  of  Audro-sy.  mde*s  you  risk  it  with  ^hhgaus.  from' 

It  muu  have  t »;.•*•)(  sivnhirtv  when  we  Rio  Do  eg  bis  fx 
SWUIIA  -.  in  ipaier  a roejiy.  f rw  - v!pt  lied  Early  the  next  jporning  firupd-  me,  in 
P"Oi(,  and  the  t.Uird^idi  lieu  ted  ditvyily  eniupony  with  Martin,  riding  over  a .moe 
h'Wiint  a tldekly  wne«lud  valb'vy  A lug  ged  eoast  iraik  For  the  greater  part  «*f 
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*Jd  n£>  to  T»ny  ixUle  ■ Attention 

H>  m<;.  ol  the  Women 

The  bug V I o' . the  Wi^waitts,  for  tffoie  of 
the-  lowlands  and  val~  mdlvvs  am  ov  m^raon  m*,  ouioh.  us  wit!* 

»ur;i.  nf  T.lir,  Jill  sr*!nh' P: 1 1 ?>;».*« ! poofdm.  ’mie  htfO  tu  go 

gh>wlv  arid  mot  fully  m grvin  fchoir  e»u<- 

UifiiUy  l ini»do  a pni  i*t  V*f 
• §nWu4t  but  n 
ou'rsury  ghnire  in 
=3  their 

j-  iutitod  myrhH'U 

^ a d d I ??  ; OH;  its 
; .hide,  ,o;rid;  :^/dKxd 

d * r w it  to  tfe ; 

: -vlnxht  1 lore  the 

two  ivhite  ftiorv 
f arid  tlio  Yahirann 

ptadr  the  plaee 
! • m>dui<d  \vitii1te 

f ,r)lp  rd  Clears* 

One  white  loan 

J wa.f  Erod  Ltii.vv- 

reneoy  oVen  tailor 
#:  thiU>  Id* 

: wh  o v ' a s Vito 
ui v hand- 
iil hjI  ocdmil  . for 
:-|  tUn 

•f  i]w  won! 

• j \vhiob  wvuml 

l j : - Ids  nwi.  // 

; | . /■ ' V*  By  noon  the 
J (Mriliijljt  . ft  £ d 

aij^oty<I  off  ite 
‘ . ■ • ' hraoh,  aiif}  thc'jr 
. Toga  a f&':;,svdrk' 
of  . ; 

aboard  Hj**  liftfe  :OhH£T. 


j b<’-i-  h Whom  it’s  Hot  i t S 

bog  or  ' iiuprlitdralde  ^fr?^thvahd  '»*om<-- 
t i « »ok . all  t h roe  rn>tidnHrd 
imiod  not  only  in 
lev^  hut,  on  \aee< 
mirth  *pou% 
nuumtu f xjftw  fc#  to-  ibo  Jftji 
w a ■ w ere  r oftr ; 

'M  aid  1 j?i-  $ hi  htiibxg 
*4 i t4?  i 4th  V-  u it  d rp= 

now  and  again 
stHknig ;. 
partfcitlarly  had 

The  w imi  nb 
most  it  f tod ' ux 
froid  ' oyrr 

flics  unjl  p*  Of  tra*  ? 

tod  th  our  vcnw 
marrow- > initT  it 


A Vahgan  Man 


stri'afo,  t it  o n 
over'  a ris(»-;  wo 

f-xioc  \vjfhin  rfeht  of  -ouH:  ilioyd  <*brruj 
satid  the  xlicaTHf^^hbds.  Hark  <d  tix 
; orr'sjls  thp  vin(»l-f  WTOUfllr4  J»t*  iho  ' •»!» 
-anV  tVrOf  'vrir  binwii  iliiil  li i -j nt t trrn?A*. 
avro—  d^tli  ierfcgrouod.  of  h;if*<{v  iioov 
^riM‘ii>.  \\'«-  ft.-tlir'rofl  m.iv  hi:u*s*c.‘«  hi  OU« 
VH’  .f  ho  •■•!.•. i - i xf  the  s.<« »okaclod|iAr  > 

nnMOiijditijLt  the  oanifo 

For  ihr  iirvi  tlroe  1 of  'olnse  rauu* 


AM m THE  iSLaXiiS  OF  Til  E LAXH  OF  FTEE 


anti,  whUe  \ve  ato  luhttiiift:  The  iKik 

fclMyes  gm!  firmer?.  1 observed  jhufe most  >apaet£$ 
J;v  i!k  ftby-irijJ  make-up  «.»t  these  ohm  had  mnv 
■$[gU1^A  All; had  petietft  Set*  of  white  teeth  without;  {pod 

;.*mi  heavy  shooks  tit  Math  hair,  though  myfr  p.drd  in 
H«n}t‘  *tf  |lit  ifif*u  bad  affected  the  white  about  hiuv~doefc 
hrt^iiiA  eh>o*m  . haviitg  it  ehvn  tu»t,  4jtthl4th 


lohp  lehdeii  to  hVr  ut~ 
r with  t lie  *henp,  svhijdt 
over,  %!?i  hours, 
Alrnty,  t u.m  1 arid  nmnWb 
alt  ^hi(Haivahlo  pokiftmw 
space;  liiai  in  -the  chhfjX 
l k*U>w.  the  b old  vy?j$  *‘r6\yi led 
■><■*■  its-  utmost  ear 
pacify.  Tlhd 
Vdhigkt  jrht  4u>- 
;.  \ &.  fo(:kp\  thv  fcof?. 

ward  hivirb  had 
been  opened  and 
two  hoard-?  r*e 

moved,  in  tluypur- 

titlpn  w ft*  which 
divided  the  eoh- 
iii  from  the 
bold,  through 

whioh  opemhfc: 

I a l)  ta^i&fc 

f into  our  .sh  < f>- 

1 In  overhaul  ling 

>oo;i«-  <>t  o.i \ out* 
jfc,  iif,  whirii  had 

|n|  . been  so  hurriedly 

H taken  xdkumi  in 

gran  the  xhornijig,  J 

8GB  ioiijid.one  of  the 

water-proof  hairs 
L~:;  > * t'v»* miUm-d  imni- 

ta«‘k 

films  Tlnfi** 

: - ■ ’ n ix 

• huOF;  h;jek  -v  fh  , 
Tho  [aiwrmu.^  had  heFdeftk, 
wrb  do-m  .Science,  a iahpaiu, 

. ,#£  ; fF  - heir  of  us  or  tOib  •a;.id 
by  midusyhf  1 1 to  IndifM,  -a  t\d  ( .had  -stAri. 
od  Qp  ht'M'Ji  fowajrd  EauWg;*  Wolop^vJ; 
puffed'  up  or  the  entramr  iu  a wlmd 
for  a moment  and  ^TirfWl  a h mg  'Fuff: 

•' ' i*in*k'  i’i'  in*,  hvli  to  bis  -hi.  y 
my  revolver  farther  h.  the  lYouf 
mmo-d  a Wood,  the  imimn  yhi 

lug.  fsr*h 

. Wo.  rode  m'!o>  i.?h  along  "3*w>n£'{-»’  h py 

•\bf'U  'imii. . the  irn:).  I.  * * l«  »t.t>  j •••  had  mui’- 
id  1 1 5 fdflees  and  lit  the  womlorf nHy 
brjifht  star?  shod  over  Ui  Hitts  f duil 
Id?  this  was  yrlded.  the  -low.-  ylH*-.- 
i ' t so<  i t-  w i I r^h  • w i o i ■ j i .-  ( 5 ! ( ] i ; o.i? i f«  1 1 i*  r*  * n t 
the  A jit  .<  r«u'j,*  ah»ny  (ho  - * * m f in -rn  J u , r 
Jind  r«dJo**tvd  froni  tin  eliarxut*]  Wtow  tb». 
mifrnrrd  ^kydi  ia?  of  Savariit. 


? * j iyM  <]•;  *U  ;j  : j v { 1 

heavy  ■}tw;l.  Tile 
\iiu\tlh  hj  liSue  lly 
Vr>ry  •tomj- 

t<>  be  ?ij  uurf  j 

and  f >Vf  yl Tlx> ' < 4v  ♦ 

oyos/ihvrfc  'brown t are  set  fu  tmryiryr  ftd 
and  have  a tomb  m-\  o,  eh! hue', 

i|bf;  i Vap  df  thefr  oiva f#ef e-Vist jcg^  .m.i >e 
ihirfv  inoh/iirrnfni^^  is  thr  ^xnh11>t.ess  o 
heir  hand*  and  i * •*  T ^ the  w-momd-  liMie!-: 
hthie  parthMilii.rlv  ;w-]i  -liapydh  Ah-ei  «* 
i hou-  Yshimn*-  w*  ro  bare£o.taod,  emu:  wore  from  fhi 
le’avy  heyYs  Yvhdo  hordtuv,  nod  :dl  wore  f jUilled 
wuAf  ffjrnh  elotfic^-"  nhtaoiod  frtuu  the  uml  'vyEd 
up  Aoa lor>* -of . aes 

:'pi i f'dh:  ’f>r^kvt ^r'  pb  f i'- i f P r ft  r_ 

..;  .ft  -Xllv-  irrt  fAdooh  o nWhf  kdWo  we 

left  ilie  eiVm fortuhle  w.-irlrdli  of  thv;  vdj^: 
warn,  ami  still  /kM  tfpbi  ^ wo  rr>myVti‘il 
:\|i rough  tlie  heae! i sfnlaby nvmf  uboih'd  hisf  r*' 
ipi  fyirfhab/i.  TbV  Wiiicj  (tod  gOev 
a liiY , a ml  the  friixjf  »|  a or  it  itottdm  t i 
about  lird  xij  the  inortiihit  on  t h» 
of  the  « urr»'id. 


A^V-^^a.S  .W0.*UAV 
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1 the  pod nt  where  t he*  trail  pf '■  tauttnn  on  then 

rail  down  (a  the  omi-.*;  and  took  it,  Sh-  luimls,  ■v'uA  'lwt  it  wo  did. 

JooHi?  bdllowum  over  a htodW,  vtmgbvT  Oki  Fort,  rDuiftrii  in  heavy-  elot1rf*Ht;.^n«i' 
trail.  tbtfk  mitUHn.  smod  l;»>  the  tiilor  ri!  flic: 

. {UVivbnia  the  eortoK  f mem«idM  my  while,  eoidimhilly  pijfftiig  yellow 
Imrsf.  .{v>;v»‘-:  . and  tmtum  ehow  rend  dpvvhiri#  o<v?ukjomdb*  *'d 

ri| I afl  gear  ohmo,  so  I parried  my  hot.  <H.dlVe.  topwspi  r-yd  with  nUuK-ron- 
umt  hiSntloj  &*  had  Ktf/n  mM'sed,  drinks  frpm  . a demijohn  nt‘  wine.  The 

in  i<  oortain  um<'in>  wii.hin  the  FtulbtiVft  liftk*  ereft  heeled  erpr  daogvivmsiy  o*. 

oauip.  I Mtent  Muiatiy.  entoriius  wdb  «un«ll  nftor  s'qnali  /irbuformi.  the  fury 
prom  vuYt\  far  Miy  arms  were  hdiyand  T of  tii-  jruh.  Most  <d  Mic  time  ihr  fVon- 
iuid  no  »‘?u3>  Willi  \v1ibdi.  tn  bom  haidi's  j$i l vyft*  i$U£kr  wtiurt;  ihn  shhtft 

Vipions  datr-.  wit!  i whieh  Ynhtmri  ocV«i«j»i  seas  slapped  hal’d  ajCjai  e Ue.r,  dre.oebiwT' 
$W$rn\i  Having  tiepodtoil  my  m*ur  in  everything  on  deefc  ami  fimufing  their  \ry 
the  but  1 Wthou^  A.?*'  wOii&M  >wr  the.  shivering.  newly  shorn 

H»rbiiT£  & »W  nr  tin  Indian,  ; . \ i • , Av*£p.  All  those  jthov^bo^rd,  hound  tSrii] 
Sfdepsi*  *w>h  a),'poart:d//ri1i|  yfv  hud  ken  fuBikws.h  piled  into 

ed  n earnae  If  was  halt5  nml  >»{)«•  in  fia . oWa  ^midships.  Hardly £ >h<  yp 

urnming  when  i dewy  from  Pa*]  landed  in  a nuinral  position;  those 

the  hhifOi.v.*rad'  doidv  h\\ii  (uo  frMitr.  maleruootU  voty  rrovuled,  weighted  down., 
fwlling  « :dhi>,  rolled  m>^  n in  a hb><»  mu-  nmrd>e«l  by  tha^  on  top;  Utc  hit- 

lo  t.  ;t?!d  \V“ip  to  -Irop.  lor  vvor-  wx posed  to  the  full  hfs^t 

Tin  wr-mr  o .eah'  had  op  strong-  \Uo  euke . 

or.  By  tour  ./ri«M‘k  it  wa.-  lull  day ddmu^b  d r<^M  in  two.  .MUX*  of  thnd* 
<* i >« I a i.»/id  short  -.o;t  \vro>  h«*af  juju- . thuyo  • r«;tu.iorC\V*at.  hwy  tlunmd  shirf,  whm*.. 
Hc*a^io  (.diuimt  h Ai»  srpofh'  woollen  - Kimd  vle^skiu  jnelut,  iteayv 

t om!  lilrai  r;»n»o  put  of  f ht  = ■ Imld-; ^jro»rond‘  and  hoot.*,  im*  tniuntos  of  tins 

jita  «!ic  t\m  the  poor  otratiuo-  lunj  had  hhtst  made  modo-s  feel  like  a sieve,  ku  f 
!£•  jti ti or  td  iyn  sie"  the  n^ni\np\  tdok.HospeH  oeeasiouMU.v  in  the  slovcda^iod 

hut  nmuMtliop-  t Ut*  Andnaie  that  nr  dess  sp-neb  with-  tlie  two  Austrian^  iMdovye 
thoy  .mmlo  for  rdnmin  prvtfy  bm.ut  1 h»  y When  the  (hmhfUdi  listed  !»ad!y\  .’.the 
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op  s»  tf«?  boldy  not  bring  partitioned  .then  Old  Fori  would  reueh  um\  xvitli  4 
oF  -aye  by  * fore  and  aft  division*  were  boat-hook*  aiul^ltje  drowned  sheep  would 
fbroiVTi  to  the  bvward  -him  One  di*-  be  hauled  aboard; 

•Uto&'ti*  ttuuk  wljpj.  rmtiit  '<>&«*•  '•[$$&&&  enftmglbd  half  vmy  to' 

of  thw  ^ljiftuuflf  ballast,  in  these  treaeher-  shore,  and  the  short'  Ans.hi.an  ntiempteih 
ous  waters,  where  the -strongest'  swimmer  to  pull  over  to  it  in  the  'chato,  hot  the 
Oudd  -survive  but  a few  minutes.  strong  pros  vdiioh  swept  ovt-r  tlte  beaeb 

Late  iu  tiie  Afferowdi wed mpiK*d  anchor  m*JL  efluppibjar  the  kelp  toaYe*  out 
in  ibe  slight*  of  Fshuaia  peninsula,  of  lh*‘  water*  \yeiv  too  mueh  for  the  c/mm 
rerddeh*  (be  big.  Aust  rian,  tvo nf  .ashore  yyiuuf  bmtulMde  ou,  and  Au>hv<~>  whs 
and  drove  u heavy  shd;c  into  the  top  of  Mown  |fisd  rb<*  (lonhalfU  out  hVo.  rhe 
the  berteh.  'To  ibid  a ime  was  udWs beds  bay.  Hy  Id-  mvii  struggles*  a btdsO  so- 
and  The  (hnhaUi  warped  in  as  pear  as  i*rgy  immWiied  by  the  .sefipusn^^  «d  i.ho 
the  Urn  k pa  tub  of  k dp  would  allow;  then  sihiaHmn  ami  Uu*  inspiring  effect  of  Obi 
F'Lom  1 uomndiug  eb  dm  hump  ImrF*,  OiU.hs  ainv o u*  Iiii.u  on  the 

Si,  vaerr  bad  h<vu  do  twelve  leads'  wind:  b<*  managed  {<♦  make  >)h »r« *.  Half 

from  Laowi  (hot  about  a dozen  'died  kabour  IviTer.  , angry  aud  spluttering,  he 

from  oxposnre.  The  hemp  bi-dungs  were  ^ptnsbed  . hF  along  ball  a mile  of 

on?  -from  die* others  in  flu  WenV  and  be-  beach  buck  ao  flu*  (JonhnhH.  wiili  the 
i^,*re  ibey  bad  .fully  regained  the.  lisp  rd* * r tibia  hi  how/.. 

heir  legs  the  Vo-a fimw  }pdi  afrenviy  in-  Thfl.t'  night  the  fefirihnl‘]>  anch;md  a 
s?s.m  P lo:H"  them  SpU-h*  short.  ipnivler-miV  off  Old.  PWtV  ''  mu 

and  a sheep  wmiM  di-ouwur  »u *he  edd  rtpj/jftUtiS*  Thive  dags-  bliei-  0,  md  .... 

watyr  and  ^rogdy  T-1n;ougb:thy  bylp  ho  wdh  a imwrargp,  timnlh^  vlrv^.dptided 

U'ord  ^ lit'  i»mh  - >m*  deny  yard  - awayy  across  Pregly  rhamvei  h>r  Mm-rav  Xar- 
SiH-aenmes  tin  ;->mnk  v n?esboM-  d MiV.d  F>U--  rotvs.  whieh  .lets  nuv;  d:e.\r-  i = » tie*  hood 
giau  seaweed  would  . pro.vt’  loo  timelv;.  rem*h  of  Pensonby-  Sound. 
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BY  GEORG  SC HOCK 


ALL  his  neighbors  in  the  office 
building  knew  that  it  was  Asher 
^ Gehris  who  was  coming  up  the 
stairs,  hurrying  to  his  evening’s  work. 
The  old  wooden  steps  creaked  under  him; 
his  door  made  more  noise  than  the 
other  doors. 

He  admitted  himself  to  his  dark  office, 
made  his  shouldering  way  to  the  gas- 
jet,  and  the  light  sprang  out.  The  room 
appeared — a utilitarian  enclosure  with  a 
dusty  atmosphere.  Clients  had  worn  the 
paint  off  the  chairs;  ink  and  the  heels 
of  unconventional  indolence  had  defaced 
the  desk;  printed  announcements  of  sales 
of  country  real  estate  hung  upon  the 
unpapcred  walls.  The  bookshelves,  far 
larger  than  their  occupants  required,  pos- 
sessed, in  the  great  names  of  a great 
profession,  a dignity  that  could  not 
be  degraded. 

The  flare  of  light  brought  Asher  into 
view  as  though  with  a leap, — with  his  hat 
slightly  on  one  side  and  his  cigar  slanted 
slightly  upward,  held  hard  by  his  tough, 
smooth  lips.  Visibly  in  his  dress  the 
economies  of  country  poverty  clung  to 
him;  and  his  face  made  it  plain  that  he 
could  not  have  been  coaxed  to  surmount 
those  now  unnecessary  economies.  The 
indicative  face  was  moulded  by  sombre 
moods.  The  color  was  a little  too  deep 
an  olive;  the  flesh  was  inclined  to  fold; 
there  were  flaps  over  the  outer  corners 
of  the  eyes,  which  were  set  like  a bear’s. 
There  was  something  bearlike  also  in  his 
large  movements,  although  they  were 
un expee t ed  ly  q 1 1 i ek . 

A window  in  the  outer  office  had  been 
left  open;  and  as  lu*  went  to  close  it — 
for  he  saved  heat  unconsciously  after 
the  frozen  winters  of  his  boyhood — the 
sight  of  the  street  outside  made'  him 
stop,  as  it  often  did,  with  a finding  of 
pleasure  because  there  was  a street  out- 
side and  not  a country  road.  Ilis  large 
band  rested  on  the  sill,  upon  the  gritty 
town  dust.  lie  stood,  sagging  against 


the  window  frame  as  he  became  more 
interested,  and  acutely  enjoying  his 
cigar.  The  wind  of  the  first  warm  eve- 
ning of  spring  caressed  him,  and  swayed 
the  budding  branches  of  the  nearest  tree, 
above  which  swaying  there  shone  the  few 
precious  city  stars. 

He  looked  from  the  brightly  lighted 
tobacco-shop  at  one  end  of  the  block  to 
the  florist’s  place,  full  of  ferns  and  daf- 
fodils, at  the  other.  From  his  position 
in  the  second-story  window  the  passers 
seemed  to  be  displaying  their  differences 
of  gait  and  dress  to  make  a spectacle 
for  him.  There  were  many  of  them ; 
and  those  who  were  on  serious  errands 
were  delayed  by  the  festive,  leisurely 
procession  toward  the  theatre  whose  en- 
trance looked  so  gay.  Girls  went  by  in 
groups,  or  girls  with  young  men,  adorn- 
ed and  talking.  Once  a perfume  came 
up  to  him  from  a woman  in  a gratifying 
green  hat  and  skirt,  whose  dark  coat  di- 
minished her  effect;  and  he  watched  her 
stop  at  the  corner  and  pull  off  the  coat, 
emerging  under  the  electric  light  all 
green,  in  a sartorial  climax. 

Bits  of  conversation  told  their  own 
stories. 

A man  said  as  he  passed,  “ That’s  all 
cold  cash.” 

A young  woman,  in  winter  garments 
and  carrying  a milliner’s  box,  prophesied 
happily,  “ On  Sunday — that’s  to-morrow 
— if  it  doesn’t  rain — ” 

Two  who  had  lately  reached  the  voting 
age  swung  by,  with  a serious  look  about 
their  shoulders.  “ She  would  ’a’  gone  with 
him,  no  matter  what  he  did.  She  would 
’a’  forgiven  him  anything.”  The  voice 
was  solemn. 

By  all  this,  and  more — the  shout  of  a 
locomotive  on  its  way  up  the  valley,  a 
street-piano  playing,  the  noise  of  street- 
cars, by  the  applausive  lights,  and  the 
exhilarating  tap  of  feet, — Asher  was  made 
happy.  These  were  the  sounds  and  lights 
of  his  arena:  he  was  hoppy  after  drudg- 
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ing  and  hoping  for  years  and  years.  He 
stared  out  at  the  town  like  the  heir  of  it, 
and  he  began  to  declaim,  in  a low  tone  of 
a powerful  and  rather  moving  voice: 

“If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  ’tis 

there 

That,  like  an  eagle  in  a dove-cote,  I 
Flutter'd  your  Volscians  in  Corioli: 

Alone  I did  it.*’ 

The  saturnine  man  expressed  himself 
thus  as  a cat  purrs.  He  returned  to 
the  inner  room  arrogantly;  looked  at  his 
watch,  sat,  and  was  intent  at  once,  vigor- 
ously setting  down  items  and  consulting 
papers  which  he  spread  on  the  desk.  Ilis 
bent  head  was  glossy, — there  was  not  a 
gray  hair  among  the  black,  though  he  had 
lived  through  thirty-eight  hard  years; 
but  his  face,  in  its  present  quiet,  had  sad 
lines.  It  seemed  that  beneath  this  in- 
terested diligence  Melancholy  strove  to 
lay  hold  upon  him,  and  that  he  wrestled 
unconsciously  to  throw  it  off,  carrying  on 
an  old  struggle. 

A man  came  into  the  outer  room  and 
awaited  an  invitation  in  the  doorway. 
Asher  glanced  up,  deferred  him  with, 
“ Sit  down  a minute,”  and  wrote  until 
he  had  reached  a natural  stopping-place. 
Then,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  an 
expression  in  which  ridicule  might  easily 
appear  from  beneath  the  politician’s 
suavity,  he  said,  “ Well  ?” 

The  newcomer  moved  overflexibly,  and 
the  beautiful  silver  of  his  hair  was  dis- 
credited by  its  lavish  curl  and  by  his 
shallow  and  eager  expression.  He  be- 
gan with  flattery,  which  he  interpolated 
throughout  his  presentation  of  a scheme. 
He  talked,  interrupted  by  no  comments, 
to  a listener  who  appeared  perfectly 
stupid,  until  he  was  bewildered  and  be- 
gan to  repeat  himself.  At  the  faltering- 
point  Asher  said, 

“ So  you  think  this  thing  would  have 
educational  value  ?” 

Protestations  and  antieipative  thanks 
burst  out. 

“ And  why  do  you  need  votes?  What 
are  you  going  to  run  for?” 

“ The  idea  is  original  with  me,  and  I 
can  assure  you,  Mr.  Gehris — ” 

“ You  may  be  able  to  assure  a board 
of  directors;  but  not  here.  Don't  try. 
You  are  after  votes.  What  for?'’ 

The  man  dropped  his  pose  as  if  it 
were  an  inadequate  garment.  “ I’d  be 


very  grateful.  If  you  will  just  use  your 
influence  in  my  favor — ” 

There  was  an  interruption,  but  not  by 
any  words.  Asher’s  little  eyes,  not  to  be 
averted  from  the  unfortunate  visitor,  were 
glittering  at  these  weak  devices.  He  en- 
joyed the  moment.  He  looked  as  if  he 
would  enjoy  dancing  the  Sikinnis. 

“ Please  state  what  you  want,”  he  said, 
in  an  antithetically  polite  voice. 

The  man  stated. 

“So?  And  what  are  your  resources?” 

The  man  explained. 

“ Very  good.  And  now  you  want  me 
to  support  you  ?” 

A flow  of  talk  followed:  “Your  in- 
fluence, Mr.  Gehris — in  the  middle  of 
which  Asher  turned  his  chair  to  the  desk. 

“ This  philanthropic  bluff  is  not  a bad 
idea,”  he  said.  “ Try  it;  and  if  you  can 
put  it  through  I’ll  be  right  with  you.” 

The  man  stopped  twice  on  his  way  out, 
and  then  departed,  dribbling  thanks  and 
respect.  They  did  not  reach  Asher,  who 
was  enclosed  by  figures,  his  face  already 
set  and  grave.  Once  he  interrupted  him- 
self to  take  a big  blue  revolver  from  the 
desk  drawer.  The  beautiful  weapon  suited 
his  hand  better  than  the  pen.  He  loaded 
it,  laid  it  by  him,  pocketed  the  cartridge- 
box,  and  went  on  writing  as  if  there  had 
been  no  break  in  his  train  of  thought. 

The  next  visitor  had  an  old  plush  cap 
pulled  down  over  his  grizzled  red  hair 
and  peering  face.  He  looked  wiry,  and 
as  if  he  would  no  longer  suppress  im- 
patience, and  he  was  so  full  of  business 
that  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
to  talk.  Asher  stared  while  his  eyes  re- 
focussed; and  then  there  came  into  the 
eyes  a very  slight  flicker  of  alarm. 

“ Now,  I am  constable,  as  you  know, 
Asher.  And  I put  him  in  jail,  and  now 
I want  those  costs,  and  I want  to  know 
if  I could  get  ’em.  I made  ’em  out  one 
year  a’ready.”  he  proclaimed. 

The  flicker  disappeared.  “ What  costs? 
What  are  you  talking  about?”  Asher 
asked  in  German. 

The  constable  scorned  this  suggestion ; 
he  sailed  ahead  in  English,  and  Asher 
put  questions  and  gave  directions,  as 
energetic  as  he  had  been  over  his  figures. 
“So  it  is;  and  that’s  the  thing  for  you 
to  do,”  he  ended. 

“ All  right.  I do  that,”  said  the  con- 
stable, as  tersely.  “ What’s  the  damage?” 
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“ Nothing.” 

“ I can  pay.  And  I am  willing  to  pay. 
You  give  me  good  satisfaction.” 

“ You  don’t  need  to  pay.  I had  no 
trouble  out  of  this.” 

The  constable  brightened  up.  He  was 
now  able  to  discern  his  surroundings,  and 
he  felt  so  friendly  that  he  approached  the 
desk.  “You  have  a fine  revolver,”  he 
said,  giving  it  an  intelligent  examination. 

“ I am  going  home  to-morrow,  and  I 
thought  of  taking  it  along.” 

“ Always  if  the  squire  tells  me  to  fetch 
a man,  I take  one.  You  can’t  tell  what 
that  fellow  may  do.  But  when  I have 
something  like  this,”  he  waved  the  weapon 
up  and  down  like  a threatening  finger, 
“ Wenn  die  eppes  macha!  I say. — What 
are  you  making  out  ?” 

“ The  account  of  Brecht’s  estate.” 

“ So  ? I thought  that  was  settled.  lie 
has  been  dead  long  a’ready.” 

“ Four  years.  I could  do  better  with 
it  if  I didn’t  hurry,  so  I took  my  time. 
Next  week  will  see  it  done.  This  is  my 
last  account.” 

“ Gassy  got  everything,  ain’t  she?”  said 
the  constable. 

His  eyes  were  very  sharp ; but  he  could 
not  perceive  any  sort  of  feeling  in  Asher, 
who  said  quietly: 

“ Yes.  To-morrow  I submit  this  to 
her.” 

“ Well,  everybody  in  town  will  be  glad 
to  see  you.  They  think  much  of  you.” 

“You  think  I can — show  results?” 

The  constable  was  elevated  to  a posi- 
tion of  patronage.  “Whether  I think 
you  are  getting  along?  Sure  I do.  As 
I say,  in  Centre  township  they  think 
a whole  lot  of  you.  What  you  say 
goes  there.” 

“Much  obliged.” 

“Y'es.”  The  constable  turned  away, 
with  plumage  spread.  “Well,  soon  we 
have  it  hot  again.” 

“ That’s  so.” 

“Yes.”  He  shook  his  head.  “And  I 
feel  the  heat  so.”  He  went  tramping 
out  gloomily. 

When  he  had  passed  the  door  Asher 
fell  upon  his  work,  giving  himself  a great 
heave,  to  shake  off  the  faint  and  shameful 
feeling  of  relief. 

The  horse  travelled  well.  From  his 
high  seat  Asher  gazed  across  the  rapidly 


passing  fields  to  the  pale,  clear  blue  which 
shut  down  upon  them.  It  was  cold  again. 
The  earth  had  still  a wintry  look,  and 
among  their  leafless  fruit-trees  the  red 
roofs  of  the  homesteads  could  be  seen 
much  farther  than  in  summer.  Mechan- 
ically he  identified  one  farm  after  an- 
other, but  his  mind  set  like  a current 
towards  the  business  of  the  day:  to  pre- 
sent for  the  last  time  to  Brecht’s  heiress 
the  account  of  Brecht’s  estate;  after  which 
it  would  be  approved  by  the  court,  and 
Brecht  would  be  really  dead. 

“And  relieved  I shall  be,”  he  thought. 
“ And  glad  to  be  rid  of  that  Cassy.” 

The  melancholy  lines  were  deep  upon 
his  face,  which  looked  very  dark  in  the 
sun.  nis  unoccupied  mind  went  slipping 
toward  the  old  train  of  thought,  the  old 
regret.  Tie  tried  to  detain  it;  with  the 
wonder  proper  to  a much  more  ignorant 
man  that  in  the  clarity  and  freedom  of 
this  country  Sunday  the  ugly,  stale  recol- 
lection should  persistently  arise. 

It  had  been  a morning  like  this;  and 
he  saw  the  room  which  he  had  learned 
to  know  so  well  by  memory,  full  of  light, 
with  Brecht’s  repositories  open  to  him — 
the  wallet,  the  account-book,  the  secre- 
tary and  the  safe  and  the  two  bags  of 
specie, — to  touch  which  seemed  an  in- 
trusion upon  the  dead.  Though  his 
body  rode  the  loping  horse,  Asher’s  soul 
was  in  that  room  where  he  had  left  it. 
He  was  a dreadful  reverse  of  the  Spec- 
tral Horseman. 

When  he  had  made  himself  resume 
his  own  personality  and  realize  time  and 
place  and  the  business  before  him,  he 
explained  it  all  over  again,  so  that  it 
would  hardly  have  seemed  a misdeed  to 
any  one  who  knew,  except  perhaps  to 
old  Brecht  and  Cassy.  The  way  had 
been  so  plain,  the  results  so  palliatively 
excellent.  Besides,  he  had  detested  it 
so  and  thought  about  it  so  much  that 
it  had  assumed  a menacing  unreality, 
and  he  felt  as  if  he  were  dwelling  on  a 
wrong  done  in  a dream.  “ I certainly 
did  do  it,”  he  thought.  “ But  I can’t 
believe  that  I did.” 

Yet  he  did  not  dodge  the  issue.  “T 
had  to  do  it;  but  it  was  a mean,  mis- 
erable thing  to  do.  It  was  possible  to 
me  to  do  it;  I would  give  a good  deal  if 
it  had  not  needed  to  be.” 

A red-headed  woodpecker,  chilly  and 
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disillusioned,  made  a truncated  composi- 
tion of  himself  by  looking  around  a fence- 
post.  Asher  watched  him  and  followed 
his  flight  across  the  blue  background. 
Then  words  applied  themselves: 

Stones  have  been  known  to  move  and 
trees  to  speak; 

Augurs  and  understood  relations  have 
By  magot-pies  and  choughs  and  rooks 
brought  forth 

The  secret’st  man  of  blood. 

“ It  was  I who  did  it.  And  now  it  seems 
that  the  woodpecker  suspects  me.” 

He  slackened  the  reins,  leaned  back, 
and  shouted.  No  more  was  necessary. 
The  horse  made  a leap,  and  dashed  ahead 
as  hard  as  he  could  go,  in  a sort  of 
sympathy  with  this  fierce  rider.  The  two 
seemed  one — a galloping  centaur.  At 
that  moment  Asher  was  a fine  sight. 

They  galloped  through  the  village,  and 
more  than  one  inhabitant,  glad  of  a 
sensation,  rushed  to  the  window  to  see 
them  stream  magnificently  by,  and  said, 
“ Mr.  Gehris  has  come  home  for  Sun- 
day.” Elisha  Gehris  witnessed  this  ad- 
vent, and  also  the  respectful  reception 
of  his  son  at  the  hotel,  where  the  horse 
was  left.  As  he  stood  at  the  door,  in 
his  Sunday  white  shirt-sleeves  and  rather 
short  trousers,  and  watched  Asher  coming 
up  the  street,  he  was  happier  than  he  had 
ever  been  on  his  own  account.  He  had 
passed  his  life  as  a tenant  farmer,  but 
he  did  not  resent  his  insignificance. 

The  warmth  of  Asher’s  greeting  be- 
came him,  and  he  followed  through  the 
narrow  door  into  the  parlor,  which  was 
too  small  for  his  presence.  As  his  aesthet- 
ic development  had  not  progressed  much, 
he  was  able  to  sit  in  the  largest  hair- 
cloth armchair  and  look  placidly  at  the 
wax-flower  wreath  and  the  vases  filled 
with  dried  grass.  Elisha  took  a small 
rocker,  characteristically. 

“How  are  you?”  Asher  said. 

“Good;  right  good;  and  I see  that 
you  are,”  his  father  replied,  smiling  and 
with  a dragging  enunciation. 

“ No  doctor  gets  rich  by  me.  How 
is  mother?” 

“Also  good.  She  changes  her  dress. 
She  will  soon  come.” 

Asher  pulled  a Sunday  paper  from  his 
pocket  and  tossed  it  to  his  father,  who 
caught  it,  spreading  out  in  a grotesque 
Voi-  CXVTII. — No.  705.— 44 


way,  like  a toy.  The  gift  encouraged  him 
to  inquire, 

“ How  goes  it  ?” 

“ As.  usual.” 

“Did  the  constable  see  you?” 

“ Last  evening  he  was  in  my  office.” 

Elisha  said,  “I  thought  it  might  be 
that  he  wanted  to  fetch  you,”  and  en- 
joyed his  joke.  Then  he  introduced  the 
subject  of  fishing.  “ They  are  biting 
good  in  the  creek,  I hear,  especially  eels. 
I hear  that  it  is  wonderful  for  eels  there 
along  Brecht’s  meadow.” 

“ I never  saw  any,”  replied  Asher, 
with  a manner  which  made  eels  impos- 
sible at  that  spot,  no  matter  how  mul- 
titudinously  they  might  have  swarmed 
there ; and  his  father  was  agreeing, — 
“Well,  I guess  there  are  none  there,” 
— when  his  mother  came,  quietly  beam- 
ing, into  the  room. 

She  stood  before  Asher  and  said, 
" Well  ” in  a tone  that  was  a whole 
thanksgiving.  Almost  immediately  she 
added,  “Dinner  will  soon  be  ready,”  as 
though  the  statement  synopsized  her 
functions,  and  went  quietly  out  again. 
At  the  table  she  had  not  time  to  eat,  for 
she  kept  jumping  up  to  wait  on  him,  with 
little,  knotty  hands  spotted  with  brown. 
She  asked  him  no  questions  and  looked 
at  him  a great  deal,  and  when  the  meal 
was  over  he  sat  with  her  and  smoked 
while  she  washed  the  dishes.  Though 
there  was  not  much  to  talk  about,  his 
thoughts  were  rather  faithful  to  her. 

With  the  manner  of  a new  sweetheart 
she  said:  “My  snake-plant  is  in  bloom. 
Would  you  care  to  look  at  it?” 

He  followed  her  to  a bed  which  made 
a bare  brown  circle  in  the  brown  grass 
at  the  side  of  the  house,  and  in  which 
the  strange  plant  stood  all  alone.  Its 
fleshy  stem  was  covered  with  blotches; 
the  callalike  perianth,  of  a glazed  green- 
ish red,  shone  in  the  sunlight;  it  pro- 
truded at  the  world  a long  fat  tongue. 
Its  odor  was  prohibitive. 

“ Such  courage  it  has,”  she  said,  ten- 
derly, of  the  malevolent-looking  thing. 
“ It  lives  all  winter  in  the  cellar,  without 
light  or  water  or  ground.  And  this  year 
it  made  no  sign  for  such  a long  time 
after  I had  potted  it,  and  I was  worried 
and  examined  it,  and  I had  put  the  poor 
thing  upside  down.  It  had  gone  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  turned,  and 
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was  almost  to  the  top  again.  Yes,  it 
has  courage.” 

Asher  was  glad  for  the  topic,  and  his 
gutturals  sounded  rather  pleasant.  His 
mother  did  not  need  to  look  at  him.  They 
stood  side  by  side,  her  crackling  cotton 
skirt  blowing  across  his  knees,  and  she 
shaded  with  her  hand  the  much-used 
eyes  which  now  dwelt  upon  the  hills.  It 
was  a sign  of  happiness  that  she  looked 
far  away;  she  did  not  often  think  of 
doing  so;  but  in  his  presence  she  felt  a 
vernal  season.  It  was  a cheerful  time 
for  both. 

Asher  put  an  end  to  it  by  strolling  to 
the  front  door  and  looking  up  and  down 
the  street,  where  the  shadows  of  leafless 
branches  marked  the  foot-path,  and  noth- 
ing moving  but  they.  The  character  of 
that  “ foot-path  way  ” — a space  of  trodden 
earth,  a patch  of  brick,  or  three  or  four 
blue  sandstones  deeply  sunken — varied  as 
the  citizens  were  ambitious,  economical, 
or  conservative.  The  houses,  too,  were 
casually  set;  some  of  them  behind  little 
grass-plots,  some  close  to  the  street,  with 
a businesslike  air.  This  village  was  only 
a few  dwellings  occurring  in  a farming 
valley.  It  was  a poor  little  place. 

“ This  I have  avoided,”  he  thought. 
“ I shall  not  need  to  be  old  here.” 

His  further  meditation  might  have 
been  expressed  by  the  half-exultant,  half- 
desolate,  “With  a great  price  bought  I 
this  freedom.” 

From  her  porch  Gassy  Brecht  could 
see  the  hills,  across  a sweep  of  field  and 
orchard,  which  was  pleasanter  to  her 
because  she  owned  most  of  it.  Her  land- 
scape was  full  of  gleams.  The  winter 
wheat  shone;  bits  of  mica  glittered  in 
the  ploughed  fields;  there  were  glimpses 
of  bluebirds,  and  the  creek  rippled  with 
a knifelike  brightness.  The  chilly,  trail- 
ing wind  was  noiseless  among  the  trees, 
whose  buds  were  not  ready  to  burst,  and 
there  were  no  human  sounds  except  the 
passing  of  an  occasional  team  conveying 
Sunday  visitors.  There  was  a general 
rest  to-day. 

The  silence  made  Gassy’s  premises 
sound  the  more  secular.  From  quite  far 
down  the  road  Asher  heard  wood-saw- 
ing, and  then  a man’s  voice,  richer  and 
fuller  of  color  than  any  native  to  that 
pale  sky.  There  were  no  words,  merely 


singing.  Beside  the  vocalist  a dump  of 
red  tulip  buds  waved  about.  The  man 
turned;  and  he  harmonized  with  the  tulip 
buds,  and  his  minstrelsy  was  explained, 
for  he  was  a negro. 

After  a hearty  smile  at  Asher  he  con- 
tinued to  saw  and  sing,  depreciating  by 
his  light-heartedness  the  frown  which  he 
had  met.  In  a moment  a woman’s  voice, 
of  moderate  power  and  sweet,  began  to 
follow  the  inarticulate  song,  and  they 
continued  it  together,  falling  presently 
into  a harmonious  “ Hm — hm — hm ” 
There  was  something  tropical  about  the 
singing;  and  Asher  observed  that  the 
negro’s  lips  rolled  back  and  that  he 
looked  happy. 

At  the  blending  of  the  voices  he  ex- 
claimed to  himself,  and  went  on  with 
reluctance. 

The  porch  was  adorned,  for  Gassy 
stood  there,  looking  over  her  possessions, 
and  continuing  to  sing  absently,  with  a 
perfectly  contented  expression.  Her  hair, 
which  was  in  the  last  stage  of  drying, 
hung  in  tresses  of  very  pale  yellow  over 
her  country  week-day  dress,  and  lay 
exquisitely  along  her  back  and  arms. 
Asher  approached  grimly,  but  her  manner 
recognized  nothing  unusual;  she  bent  her 
head  to  him,  with  a movement  unaltered 
by  the  hanging  hair,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  delay. 

“ My  land  looks  well,”  she  said. 

He  assented. 

“ It  is  a beautiful  Sunday.”  She  read 
his  expression,  and  replied  to  it:  “Do 
you  dislike  the  negro?” 

“ I never  saw  him  before.  Tramp, 
isn’t  he  ?” 

“He  came  to  beg,  and  I fed  him  and 
let  him  sleep  in  the  barn.  If  you  think 
better,  please  give  him  a dollar  and  tell 
him  to  go.  We  can  go  into  the  sitting- 
room  then.” 

The  gentle  manner  did  not  mollify 
him,  and  when  he  rejoined  her,  after  put- 
ting the  negro  to  flight,  he  still  had  a 
frown.  In  her  presence  he  appeared 
even  darker  and  heavier  than  he  was, — 
he  loomed.  While  he  did  her  errand  she 
had  arranged  the  hair  which  offended 
him,  and  it  lay  in  a beautiful  mass  on 
the  top  of  her  little  head.  Her  cheeks 
had  a shell-like  curve  and  tint.  She  re- 
garded him  as  if  he  were  a part  of  her 
landscape,  with  the  indifference  of  con- 
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scious  authority.  The  displeasing  im- 
pression produced  by  the  loosened  hair, 
which  caused  her  no  embarrassment,  and 
by  her  willingness  to  let  her  voice  mix 
with  the  negro’s,  was  different  in  degree 
only  from  the  impression  which  she  al- 
ways made  upon  him;  so  that  he  was 
doubly  repelled  when  he  found  himself 
seated  where  he  could  see,  through  a 
doorway,  Brecht’s  bedroom  and  the  secre- 
tary, now  with  the  look  of  disuse,  and 
the  safe  which  had  opened  easily.  He 
vigorously  concealed  the  fact  that  he 
wanted  much  to  be  away;  but  several 
times  he  picked  up  papers  so  awkwardly 
as  to  bend  them,  and  his  movements 
were  almost  spasmodic.  His  mouth  shut 
tightly  after  every  necessary  speech. 

The  business  was  finished,  and  he  was 
about  to  gather  up  the  typewritten  sheets 
of  the  account,  when  she  drew  one  of 
them  toward  her,  looked  at  it  again, 
and  said, 

“ One  item  I do  not  see.”  She  had 
a slow  way  of  speaking  and  a pleas- 
ant accent. 

“ Let  me  point  it  out  to  you.” 

“ I doubt  if  it  is  here.” 

u Everything  is  set  down  here.  What 
is  it?”  he  asked,  with  difficult  courtesy. 

“The  four  hundred  dollars  which  you 
stole  out  of  Father’s  safe  the  day  you 
took  charge  of  the  estate.” 

After  five  seconds  she  raised  her  lids 
for  a diagonal  look,  and  lowered  them. 
Here,  as  in  most  cases,  the  eyes  made  a 
window  in  the  breast  superfluous.  One 
half  of  Cassy  Brecht’s  character  appeared 
in  the  time  when  her  lids  were  raised — 
had  Asher  been  able  to  see. 

He  was  not  able — face  to  face  as  he  was 
with  that  Ban  quo-like  old  act  which  had 
been  buried  so  deep  under  his  successes. 

When  he  could  hear  again,  she  was 
speaking.  “You  had  reason  to  think 
yourself  safe,  for  you  knew,  as  I know, 
that  Father  would  never  let  any  one  find 
out  what  cash  he  had  on  hand.  It  was 
a notion  of  his.” 

Now  Brecht  seemed  to  be  a third  in 
this  conference — with  his  leathery  face, 
wrinkling  deeply  when  he  smiled. 

“I  know  also  that  you  had  good  rea- 
sons for  what  you  did.  I know  what 
you  went  through.  I made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  find  out  all  about  you,”  she  re- 
plied, to  the  dazed  question  of  his  look. 


“Your  folks  were  always  poor,  and  you 
had  to  make  your  own  way,  and  you  had 
not  much  pleasure  in  life  while  you  were 
school-teaching  for  money  to  study  law, 
or  afterwards  when  you  were  trying  to 
get  along.  You  wore  cheap  clothes,  and 
went  hungry  sometimes,  and  I don’t  doubt 
that  you  often  felt  like  giving  it  back 
well  to  those  who  slighted  you.  And 
when  my  father  died,  you  were  getting 
a start.  If  you  could  hold  on,  you  would 
enjoy  success,  and  if  not — And  you 
had  to  have  cash  to  hold  on.  You  owed 
for  board  and  office  rent.  You  needed 
clothes.  You  were  ambitious,  too.” 

He  was  feeling  gratefully  surprised  at 
her  sympathy,  when  she  finished, — “ So 
you  stole  from  me.” 

A certain  mastery  was  restored  to  him 
by  the  atrocious  word,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  speak.  “ Don’t  you  think  that  you 
had  better  be  careful  of  what  you  say  ?” 

Her  smile  was  indulgent.  “You  don’t 
appreciate  kindness.” 

She  saw  that  he  was  physically  startled, 
and  continued,  with  her  dangerous  ac- 
curacy in  reading  his  thoughts.  “How 
I know?  I saw  you.  Yes.  I never  un- 
derstood Father’s  confidence  in  you — I am 
not  one  myself  to  confide, — so  when  you 
went  over  the  place  I made  sure  of  know- 
ing what  you  did.  You  may  believe  that 
I saw  you  all  the  time  that  you  were  in 
his  room.  You  didn’t  do  it  at  once. 
You  went  to  the  safe  and  unlocked  it — 
I wished,  indeed,  that  I had  had  that 
key, — and  counted  the  money,  and  I fol- 
lowed the  counting.  Then  you  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  over  the  papers  and 
the  account-book;  and  then  you  pocketed, 
in  a big  hurry,  and  locked  everything 
up  again.” 

His  feeling  of  the  unreality  of  the 
thing  returned  for  a moment,  it  was  so 
incredibly  ugly  as  she  stated  it  and  so 
abominable  to  have  justified  her  sus- 
picions and  her  spying.  Admitting  noth- 
ing, he  waited,  with  a manner  which  put 
on  her  the  burden  of  proceeding,  and 
his  voice  carried  out  this  illusion. 

“ What  else  have  you  to  say  ?” 

“ It  is  for  you  to  say  the  rest.” 

“ To  say  what  ?” 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  sat 
looking  at  the  table-cloth  with  the  air 
of  one  who  gives  a measure  its  final 
consideration. 
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“You  know  you  would  go  to  jail,”  she 
urged,  gently  and  considerately. 

His  mind  leaped  toward  the  alterna- 
tive. Anything  to  avoid  such  demolition ! 
“ What  do  you  want  ?” 

This  time  she  allowed  her  eyes  to  dwell 
upon  his;  the  intensity  of  her  observa- 
tion relaxed,  and  she  proceeded,  as  one 
satisfied  with  the  article  she  would  bid 
upon:  “You  have  already  four  hundred 
dollars  of  mine.  I have  much  else.  Why 
not  take  the  rest?” 

He  dropped  his  arms  on  the  table  and 
protruded  his  head  toward  her.  “ What 
do  you  mean?” 

“ You — might — take— the — rest,”  she 
repeated,  distinctly,  but  without  bravado. 

There  was  a long  pause. 

“Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  for 
four  years  you  have  brought  others 
to  justice?” 

It  took  effect.  He  got  up  as  if  he  could 
not  see  well,  and  the  back  of  her  chair 
creaked  under  his  hand  as  he  bent  sav- 
agely over  her. 

“I  accept.” 

She  saw  what  she  wished  to  see,  and 
it  made  her  bloom.  Her  voice  was  sud- 
denly honeylike  and  warm:  “Ah,  Asher!” 
Her  own  eyes  disclosed — and  now  he  saw 
— the  other  side  of  Gassy  Brecht.  But  he 
could  think  of  nothing. 

Reaction  and  the  cataclysmic  change 
of  circumstances  made  him  feel  stupid 
and  rather  sick,  and  he  had  to  be  alone 
with  himself ; so — with  her  voice  in  his 
ears,  permitting  him  to  depart,  and  say- 
ing, “But  come  back  soon,  and  we  shall 
eat  together,” — he  went  down  through  the 
meadow  and  across  the  bridge.  This 
brought  him  to  the  farm  which  his  fa- 
ther had  tenanted,  where  he  had  been 
brought  up  as  a tenant’s  son;  and  from 
the  rock  selected  to  sit  upon  he  could 
see  three  more  farms  of  hers,  as  well  as 
the  red  house  on  the  top  of  the  rise.  No 
one  knew  better  than  he  their  rent  and 
acreage ; and  so  many  mortgages  and 
bonds  and  good  safe  stocks  went  with 
them,  in  addition  to  four  hundred  dollars. 

“It  is  wonderful!”  he  said  to  himself. 
“ Anybody  would  say  so.  It  was  luck 
enough  to  be  Brecht’s  executor.  I don’t 
appreciate  this.  And  what  a beauty 
she  is !” 

His  mind  was  staggering  about,  and 
he  placed  a cardboard  target  and  got  out 


his  revolver  with  as  much  concentration 
as  if  he  had  come  to  the  country  for 
that  alone.  However,  his  hand  was 
steady;  after  the  first  couple  of  shots 
he  marked  the  black  each  time.  As  the 
hand  communicated  its  steadiness,  cer- 
tain deterrent  elements  in  his  situation 
became  argumentatively  clear  to  him, 
but  he  insisted,  against  them:  “Luck. 
Yes,  luck!” 

Some  loose  stones  rattled,  and  there 
was  the  constable  smiling  under  his  Sun- 
day hat.  “Well,  well,  Asher!”  he  said. 
“ Did  you  come  to  see  the  old  place  ?” 

Asher  made  an  unusually  amiable 
reply,  offering  also  the  courtesy  of  the 
revolver.  The  constable  hit  the  bull’s- 
eye  at  a shot,  and  proceeded  cheerfully: 
“As  you  know,  my  son  lives  on  this 
farm  at  present.  He  looks  to  have  his 
own,  but  until  then  he  likes  it  here  as 
well  as  any  tenancy.  And  there  are  boys 
around  the  place  again.  He  has  two  such 
little  red-headed  fellows.” 

Without  answering,  Asher  turned  to 
look  at  the  farmhouse  now  thus  pleasant- 
ly inhabited;  but  he  could  not  see  much 
of  it,  for  it  was  several  fields  away  and 
a row  of  walnut  trees  intervened  across 
its  front.  An  easy  interval  of  recollec- 
tions was  ended  by  the  inquiry, 

“ Did  you  fix  it  up  with  Gassy  I” 

“ I showed  her  the  account.” 

The  constable  fastened  his  little  eyes 
upon  Gassy’s  eminence  as  if  he  saw  there 
more  than  was  visible,  and  remarked 
simply:  “Well,  she  is  a queer  one.  I 
don’t  trust  her.” 

Then  he  waited;  but  Asher  said  noth- 
ing, so  he  continued,  with  a good  deal  of 
anxiety,  which  he  did  not  betray : “ She 
was  away  from  home  when  her  father 
died.  Of  course  it  was  wonderfully  sud- 
den, and  we  daren’t  blame  her  for  that. 
She  gets  the  last  cent  out  of  her  tenants, 
so  my  son  tells  me.  You  ought  to  know 
something  about  her  that  way.  And  she 
hardly  ever  goes  in  church,  and  they  say 
that  Sunday  is  like  a week  day  where 
she  is.” 

“Have  you  ever  seen  her?” 

“ I know  that  she  is  a fine-looking 
woman,  but  what  does  that  amount  to? 
I tell  you  ” — he  brought  his  hand  down 
upon  his  thigh  in  a very  earnest  way — 
“the  man  who  takes  her,  she  will  own 
him.  I am  constable,  but  I would  be 
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scavenger  before  I would  be  kept  by  any 
woman,  and  the  last  in  the  world  by 
Cassy  Brecht.” 

Asher  stared  ahead  of  him,  as  if  he 
saw,  without,  the  facts  which  he  had  per- 
ceived from  within. 

His  old  acquaintance  sat  still,  with  a 
kind  of  grave  friendliness,  saying  nothing 
for  a long  time;  and  when  he  took  leave 
it  was  done  so  quietly  as  hardly  to  inter- 
rupt Asher’s  thoughts. 

In  that  solitude  he  said  many  things 
to  himself;  valuing  the  spacious  alterna- 
tive which  was  his,  even  though  he  had 
changed  one  danger  for  a baser  one.  He 
was  no  more  euphemistic  with  himself 
than  he  had  been  with  the  office-seeker 
the  night  before;  and  with  lips  which 
still  felt  the  softness  of  hers  he  uttered, 
“Bought  and  kept. — But  I can’t  turn 
around  now,”  he  added  later.  “Four 
years  ago  I did  that,  and  now  I must  do 
this.  And  she  knew  it  all  the  time.  That 
she  makes  me  this  offer  is  wonderful.” 

However,  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  re- 
turn to  her,  and  he  walked  slowly  toward 
the  house  behind  the  walnut  trees,  think- 
ing, “ I shall  like  well  to  own  that  place.” 
While  he  stood  looking  at  it  the  con- 
stable’s son  appeared,  accompanied  by 
his  two  boys.  They  also  wore  their  best 
hats,  under  which  their  copper-colored 
hair  showed;  and  they  were  directed  to 
salute  Asher,  who  had  a sense  of  the  dif- 
ference of  human  fortunes  as  he  shook 
the  hesitating  little  hands. 

“ Are  these  all  you  have  ?”  he  asked. 

“ Also  the  baby — a girl.”  The  pleasant- 
looking  young  fellow  did  not  seem  to 
know  that  he  might  be  proud  because  his 
identity  was  multiplied  by  three. 

“That  is  a nice  family.  I believe  I 
walk  along  if  you  are  going  over  the 
place.” 

They  inspected  each  field,  and  each 
head  of  stock  in  the  bam,  and  the  boys 
ran  ahead  silently  like  little  dogs.  Asher 
made  some  suggestions,  and  betrayed  no 
sentimentality  until  they  had  ended  their 
tour  at  the  gate,  when  he  remarked,  look- 
ing up  at  the  house, 

“ So  here  you  live  now,  where  I used 
to  live  when  we  were  boys,  with  your 
children  and  your  wife.” 

“Yes,  here  we  live.  But  we  know 
what  you  do  in  town,  in  politics  and 
the  law  and  all.” 


Looking  at  the  ground  for  a grave 
moment,  Asher  reflected  on  the  claim 
made  upon  him  by  this  confidence  and 
admiration,  which  were  expressed  less  by 
words  than  by  the  eyes;  he  was  not  free, 
it  seemed,  to  appear  unrighteous.  He 
shook  hands  once  more  with  both  cere- 
monious boys  and  with  the  man,  four 
years  younger  than  himself,  who  was 
already  a patriarch,  and  at  the  bridge 
he  turned  to  look  again  at  the  house 
among  the  walnut  trees, — seeming  to 
leave  among  those  darkening  trees  the 
last  of  the  illusion  which  had  made  his 
former  life  possible.  Now  a new  life 
was  to  begin. 

He  found  it  waiting.  As  he  approach- 
ed the  rise,  which  had  become  for  him  a 
Yenusberg,  he  lagged  at  first,  and  then 
he  hurried  back  to  her.  The  big  door 
opened,  and  Gassy  herself  appeared;  but 
she  received  him  with  no  coy  demonstra- 
tions. She  had  changed  her  dress  from 
top  to  toe.  The  gold  hair  was  elaborate 
and  shining,  and  her  figure,  moving 
ahead  of  him  in  silk  of  a sharp  blue,  left 
a small  trail  of  perfume;  the  same,  he 
observed,  as  the  one  that  had  reached 
him  at  his  window  the  night  before. 
Now  that  his  position  in  the  house  was 
elevated,  he  was  conducted  to  the  parlor, 
and  there,  among  the  blue  brocade  fur- 
niture and  brightly  patterned  ornaments, 
she  found  an  environment  to  match  her. 
The  whole  scene  contrasted  sharply 
enough  with  the  honest,  cold  view  be- 
yond the  windows,  above  which  the  sun 
was  dropping  down. 

As  she  seated  herself  in  the  puffiest 
of  the  chairs  her  quiet  manner  was  im- 
paired by  a very  slightly  evident  ex- 
pectancy; but  Asher  was  quite  far  away 
and  said  nothing,  and  presently  she  her- 
self began,  with  an  honest  desire  to  please 
him,  “ Shall  I play  for  you  ?” 

He  nodded,  following  her  with  his 
eyes  as  she  crossed  the  room;  and  during 
her  playing,  which  was  fair,  he  looked 
and  did  not  listen.  However,  this  was 
to  pay  one  tribute  while  he  withheld  an- 
other, and  she  went  back  to  her  chair 
half  pleased.  There  was  a silk  work-bag  on 
the  table,  and  she  took  out  of  it  a piece 
of  linen  upon  which  roses  had  been  beau- 
tifully embroidered,  and  continued  one. 
This  occupation  on  a Sunday  deft  her 
from  the  country  girls. 
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The  action  assumed  an  almost  absurd 
importance  for  him ; and  though  his 
mind  was  made  up,  he  felt  disposed  to 
investigate  this  non-fastidious  soul.  He 
knew  very  little  of  her  for  a wife. 

“ Have  you  spent  all  your  time  here  ?” 

“ Oh  no.  I was  for  several  years  away 
at  school.  Then  when  I was  twenty  years 
old  I went  to  see  my  cousin,  and  I stayed 
with  her  for  over  a year.  I was  there 
when  Father  died.” 

“ Where  does  your  cousin  live  ?” 

She  mentioned  a city.  “ She  has  no 
home ; she  boards.  I boarded  with  her.” 

“ Does  she  visit  you  here  ?” 

“ No,  she  does  not  visit  me.” 

The  north  sky  was  behind  her;  she  sat 
in  the  midst  of  cool,  grayish  light ; 
sounds  from  without  recalled  the  evening 
work  upon  the  farm.  It  was  too  peaceful 
a moment  for  her  to  lay  down  her  hoop 
and  regard  him  as  she  did;  but  she  had 
the  right  to  regard  him  in  any  manner. 

He  knew  that  to  go  to  her  would  be 
to  submit  to  the  mastery  of  her  pos- 
sessions, of  her  debasing  knowledge,  and 
of  her  charms;  but  now  he  welcomed  the 
future  and  its  purchased  ecstasies.  If 
he  delayed  further,  it  was  for  pleasure. 

“ Why  have  you  lived  alone  here  V9 

“ I knew  that  you  would  be  my 
husband.” 

Then  he  went  quickly.  Her  waist  was 
small,  her  lips  were  soft,  as  he  remem- 
bered them. 

In  a tone  not  to  be  despised  by  any 
woman  he  asked,  “Why  do  you  choose 
me,  Gassy?” 

Smiling  old  Brecht  would  have  ap- 
proved his  heiress.  “You  are  already 
important  in  the  town,  and  I like  to  live 
there  with  you.  Soon  you  will  be  a very 
big  man  with  my  money.” 

He  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a breath, 
but  there  was  nothing  that  he  could  say. 

“ And,  anyhow — ” 

She  ended  with  a look  of  complete 
satisfaction  with  her  bargain.  She  dwelt 
upon  him. 

“ It  is  wonderful  that  some  other  man 
did  not  get  you  long  ago.” 

The  eyes  replied  again.  So  far  from 
a blush,  her  cheeks  became  slightly  pale 
as  she  spoke  mockingly,  between  her 
golden  lashes. 

He  stared. 

“ Are  you  so  surprised  ?” 


“ When  you  were  with  your  cousin — ?” 

“ Well  ? When  I was  with  my  cousin, 
— what  about  it?” 

She  saw  resistance  in  his  face,  and 
was  quite  still;  just  drawing  back  a 
little  and  raising  her  chin  a little.  Then 
she  laid  her  hands  on  his  shoulders 
possessively. 

Yet  he  got  away  and  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  learning  from  her  change 
of  aspect. 

She  was  on  her  feet  with  furious  quick- 
ness, replying  to  what  he  was  about  to 
say : “ And  who  are  you  to  find  fault 
with  me?  Don’t  open  your  mouth  about 
anything  I do.” 

“ So  that  is  why  you  make  me  this 
offer?” 

“Be  quiet,  Asher  Gehris,  or  I will  let 
you  know  what  you  are.  Why,  you  owe 
me  everything!” 

“ I will  owe  you  nothing,  from  this 
time  on.  I will  marry  no  such  woman.” 

“Won’t  you,  though?  Stick  to  me,  or 
go  to  jail !” 

In  the  other  conflict  he  had  forgotten 
all  that;  and  now  notorious  disgrace  and 
the  destruction  of  his  career  seemed 
minor  things.  Now,  he  must  get  away 
from  her.  The  two  dishonored  ones,  re- 
minders of  each  other’s  sins,  glared  at 
each  other. 

Then  there  burst  from  him : “ It  i9  too 
bad!  I can’t  stand  it!  You  can’t  force 
me ! I would  sooner  go  to  jail !” 

He  took  from  his  coat  a long  pale  hair, 
looked  at  it  as  if  he  expected  it  to  writhe, 
and  dropped  it  with  a brutal  gesture. 

The  west  was  still  bright  and  the  stars 
had  not  come  out,  but  it  was  nearly  dark 
in  the  village,  and  dwellings  whose  own- 
ers were  prolonging  their  Sunday  visits 
looked  very  black  by  contrast  with  win- 
dows where  lamps  were  lit.  The  passer 
over  the  diversified  sidewalk  went  from 
one  area  to  another  of  odors  of  comfort- 
able suppers.  That  solitary  passer  was 
the  constable — in  his  week-day  head-gear, 
and  walking  reluctantly  up  and  down  be- 
fore Elisha  Gehris’s  house.  There  was 
light  enough  to  show  the  snake-plant, 
erect,  grotesque,  and  black;  and  it  puz- 
zled him. 

He  was  gazing  at  it,  when  he  heard 
heavy  steps,  each  one  of  which  had  a 
final  quality.  He  faced  around.  A man’s 
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bulk  was  visible,  shouldering  along  the 
street.  The  constable  went  to  meet  him, 
stopped  for  a grievous  moment,  and  said, 

“ Asher!” 

“ So  at  last  you  have  come  for  me  ? I 
expected  you.” 

“ You  expected  me ! Do  you  know  that 
you  must  go  with  me  to-night  ?” 

“ I thought  so.  I am  glad  to  see  you.” 

The  constable  exclaimed,  “ I knew  well 
th at  it  ain’t  true,  what  that  woman 
swears.” 

“ What  does  she  swear?” 

“ By  my  soul ! I hate  to  say  it.  I guess 
you  know.  Will  you  fix  it  up  out  of 
court  ?” 

“ She  offered  me  terms,”  Asher  said, 
deliberately,  “but  I could  not  agree  to 
them.  Mind  — she  must  prove  hey 
charges.” 

This  acceptance  of  the  situation  forced 
his  duty  upon  the  constable.  “ You  have 
your  revolver,  Asher,”  he  said,  in  a more 
businesslike  way.  “Better  give  me  it. 
We  must  be  starting  to  town.” 

Asher  handed  it  over.  “ You  don’t 
want  to  put  the  cuffs  on  ?” 

This  was  an  important  capture;  and 
the  refusal  to  deny  had  antagonized  the 
constable  a little. 

“Look  here.  Don’t  you  do  it  I”  Asher 
said,  when  he  hesitated. 

“ That  looks  as  if  I had  better 
put  them  on  you — once  you  befcin  to 
threaten.” 

“ I go  along  like  a dog  if  you  leave 
them  off;  but  if  not  I will  make  you 
trouble  right  here,  and  I don’t  care  how 
- much,  nor  what  it  costs  me.  You  dbn’t 
need  them;  I want  to  go  with  you.  But 
don’t  you  let  my  folks  see  that  there  is 
anything  out  of  the  way.” 

“ They  will  have  to  hear  before  long.” 

“Don’t  I know  that?  But  not  to- 
night.” The  powerful  vo;ce  swayed. 
“ Not  at  the  end  of  this  awful  day,”  was 
what  he  silently  pleaded. 

“ What  am  I to  say  ? I came  here  and 
asked  for  you,  and  your  mother  said  that 
you  would  be  back  any  time.” 

“I  will  say  that  we  have  a little  busi- 
ness in  town.  That  will  please  her.  And 
you  come  in  and  eat,  and  then  we  can 
S)  start.  Don’t  you  be  afraid  that  I won’t 
go  with  you.  Have  you  had  supper?” 

“No.  I was  at  my  son’s,  and  they 
were  telling  me  how  you  went  over  the 


place  this  afternoon,  and  we  were  ready 
to  sit  down  at  the  table  when  the  squire 
sent  for  me.” 

“ She  must  have  gone  to  the  squire 
as  soon  as  I left  her,”  thought  Asher. 
“ Must  have  gone  on  the  run.”  He  could 
still  feel  her  lips. 

“ The  little  boys  could  not  talk  enough 
about  you,”  the  constable  was  saying, 
heavily. 

“ Come  in,  come  in !”  exclaimed  Asher. 
“I  go  rather  with  you  than — elsewhere.” 

As  he  opened  the  door  a transient  little 
figure  appeared,  addressing  her  son  eager- 
ly, and  the  constable  looked  as  if  he 
wished  himself  exonerated.  She  made 
haste  to  lead  the  way  to  the  kitchen, 
yrhich  was  warm  and  almost  gay,  the 
table  was  so  festal;  she  added  a special 
kind  of  preserves,  and  pressed  her  best 
upon  the  local  dignitary  who  sought  her 
son’s  Company;  and  they  ate.  At  this 
meal  she  did  not  sit  at  all. 

The  old  man  was  elated. 

“ You  must  have  weighty  business  to- 
gether,” he  said.  “I  told  Asher  I thought 
maybe  you  wanted  to  fetch  him.”  He 
laughed  at  this  again,  and  having  finished 
his  meal  he  examined  with  affectionate 
interest  his  son’s  riding-gaiters,  which 
were  lying  in  a corner. 

The  constable  felt  a social  obliga- 
tion. “ I saw  such  an  odd  plant  in 
your  side  yard,”  he  said.  She  gave  its 
little  history,  and  he  nodded,  and  com- 
mented, “Yes,  yes,”  as  if  he  knew  all 
about  it. 

She  began  to  look  apprehensively  at 
Asher,  and  tried  to  summon  him  when 
they  arose.  He  said,  “ We  must  go,  Moth- 
er,” but  she  insisted.  “I  just  want  to 
speak  to  you  a little,”  and  he  had  to  get 
the  constable’s  permission  by  a look  be- 
fore he  could  follow  her. 

In  the  parlor  she  said,  “Asher,  what 
is  this  business  that  you  have  on  hand?” 
Her  manner  was  still  gentle,  but  she  ques- 
tioned with  authority. 

“ Why  do  you  want  to  know  that  ?” 

He  asked,  to  gain  time,  and  he  had 
never  done  such  rapid  thinking  as  dur- 
ing her  reply  that  she  mistrusted  it#  He 
wanted  to  tell  her;  but  he  perceived  that 
though  phe  had  assented  to  poverty  all 
her  life,  that  patient  assent  could  not 
continue  if  she  knew  what  her  poverty 
had  done  for  her  son;  so  he  said, 
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“ It  is  nothing  for  you  to  worry 
over,  indeed.” 

“ Is  it  about  the  Brecht  property  ? That 
Gassy,  they  say,  is  no  good  girl.” 

Perhaps  she  might  die  before  the  time 
to  tell  her. 

“ I made  my  last  accounting  to-day. 
This  business  of  mine  with  the  constable 
is  one  that  does  me  great  good.  Mother,” 
he  continued  in  his  resonant  German,  “ if 
anything  goes  wrong  with  me,  I myself 
will  tell  you.  Until  then  have  no  fear. 
Good  night  now.  Do  not  worry.” 

“ No.  No.  Indeed  no,”  she  promised, 
with  her  pale,  maternal  look. 

He  returned  to  the  kitchen,  and  they 
said  good-by.  Elisha,  standing  at  the 
door  to  watch  them  mount  their  horses 
at  the  tavern,  observed  that  they  kept 
close  together.  They  rode  away. 

Asher  was  making  plans  for  what  was 
before  him.  His  mind  pressed  forward; 
Gassy’s  charms  existed  for  him  no  more. 
He  exulted : 

“ I don’t  see  why  I went  back  this 
afternoon.  What  she  demanded  I could 
never  do.  And  now  I am  going  to  pay  up !” 

“ You  can  easy  get  bail,”  said  the  con- 
stable, breaking  the  silence. 

“ It  is  likely.  I am  a good  risk,  if  a 


man  knew.  You  couldn’t  pay  me  to 
jump  it.” 

“If  it  goes  to  the  worst,  what  will 
you  do?” 

“ That  is  far  ahead.” 

They  rode  on  for  a while. 

“By  my  soul!  when  I looked  at  your 
old  mother  with  her  snake-plant*  and 
thought  that  she  knew  nothing,  I could 
hardly  eat.  And  the  way  she  urged  me!” 

Asher  dwelt  upon  her  reception  of  the 
officer.  In  his  memory  of  the  scene  the 
shadowing  figure  of  Shame  was  there, 
the  other  guest  whom  she  had  received. 

“Yes,  Mother  did  all  she  could  for 
you.  And  as  she  welcomed  you,  so  do  I 
welcome  the  ending  of  this  business.” 

The  landscape,  under  so  pale  a light 
that  it  resembled  a charcoal  sketch,  moved 
by  them;  the  dim  stars  became  bright. 
It  was  quite  cold,  and  Asher  remembered 
the  warmth  of  the  evening  before  as  the 
atmosphere  of  his  other  life. 

He  was  so  much  master  of  himself  that 
he  could  use  unconsciously,  in  his  think- 
ing, the  phrase, 

“ When  that  fell  arrest, 

Without  all  bail,  shall  carry  me  away — ” 

He  felt  free  and  ready. 


Treasure 

BY  LOUISE  MORGAN  SILL 

BE  merry  while  you  may, 

Sweet  lady  o’  the  morn, 

For  each  rose  has  its  day, 

And  every  night  its  thorn. 

Laugh  while  your  youth  is  fair, 
Dance  while  the  sun  is  bright, 
Ere  comes  the  evening  care. 

The  trouble  of  the  night — 

So,  were  it  time  at  last 
For  you  and  joy  to  part. 

The  dusk  would  glow  with  past 
Stored  sunshine  from  your  heart. 
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The  Tenements  of  Berlin 


BY  MADGE 

BERLIN  is  clean  with  the  sparkling 
cleanliness  of  a great,  well-ordered 
house.  It  is  spacious;  it  is  sump- 
tuous; it  is  rich  and  easy  in  its  mind; 
and  there  is  something  humorous  abroad 
in  it — something  decorative,  and  made 
grotesque,  as  it  seems,  in  the  very  print 
of  the  signs,  so  that  one  goes  about  with 
a smile  as  if  he  turned  over  a great  copy 
of  Jugend.  If  it  is  not  Paris,  if  there 
is  no  gold-dust  in  the  air  as  in  that  care- 
less city  musing  beside  the  Seine,  and 
not  too  much  to  please  the  taste  except 
those  things  in  the  galleries  and  muse- 
ums brought  to  it  from  outside;  if  it  is 
not  London,  and  is  neither  elegant  nor 
gay — it  has  its  most  excellent  differences. 
One  does  not  come  to  Berlin,  perhaps,  to 
enjoy  emotions  of  taste. 

To  the  American  it  presents  itself  at 
first  as  not  so  different  from  New  York, 
being  a prosperous,  modern  city.  There 
are  the  strange  sights  which  make  the 
pattern  of  new  scenes.  There  is  the  con- 
tinual flashing  to  and  fro  of  Prussian 
officers,  in  uniforms  of  such  impeccable 
cut,  such  bloom  of  color,  such  superior 
texture,  as  receive  from  American  eyes 
a very  respectful  regard.  You  think  at 
first  in  Berlin  that  every  policeman  is 
a crown  prince.  There  are  the  blue  or 
white  blouses  of  the  working-men,  and 
their  wooden-soled  pantinen  clacking  on 
the  asphalt;  and  the  nurse-maids  in  the 
ugly  Spreewald  dress.  There  are  the  in- 
tellectuals, to  be  seen  in  such  numbers 
in  Berlin,  all  with  portfolios  bulging 
with  precious  thoughts  — the  bullet- 
headed Prussian  himself  with  sword- 
cuts  across  his  cheeks,  wrapped  in  a 
cape  like  a gallant  in  a play;  Russian 
girls  in  we-miist-reform-this-unhealthful- 
dre9s  clothes,  and  that  look  of  Russian 
youth,  of  white  fire  burning  under  ashes; 
dapper  Japanese  come  here  to  learn  how 
the  efficient  Prussian  does  things,  so  that 
he  may  return  home  and  repeat  his  lesson 
to  the  last  rivet;  sometimes  an  East  In- 
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dian  with  his  folded  white  turban;  and 
soft-bodied  innocuous-looking  little  Amer- 
ican girls,  with  A.B.’s  after  their  names, 
come  to  add  something  of  a greater  re- 
gard. There  are  the  black  and  white 
striped  sentry  - boxes  before  the  public 
buildings,  and  persons  all  glittering,  with 
their  clothes  so  beautifully  ge-brushed, 
keeping  off  the  enemy  with  clubbed  mus- 
kets. There  are  women  driving  cabs, 
dogs  hitched  to  delivery  carts — there  is, 
even  in  the  people  one  passes  on  the 
street,  something  different  from  the  peo- 
ple at  home,  something  of  a closer  and 
heavier  fibre,  the  very  language  they 
speak  ponderous  upon  the  tongue  — an 
impressive  city,  weighing  upon  the  spirit 
almost  heavily,  with  its  wide  streets,  its 
Tiergarten,  beautiful  and  solemn,  its 
green,  jadelike,  slow-flowing  canals,  its 
gilded  Victory  hanging  in  the  sky,  all  the 
accoutrement  and  display  of  its  abundant 
life — full  of  birds  and  flower-hung  bal- 
conies where  people  read  pleasantly  under 
an  evening  lamp  or  take  their  suppers; 
but  full  more  than  anything  else  of  a 
cleanliness  which  one  remembers  first  to 
have  taken  into  the  senses  on  certain 
days  of  childhood,  when  he  ran  in  from 
school  to  find  the  house  flooded  with  sun, 
and  pervaded  by  something  scoured  and 
polished  and  dusted,  which  impressed 
even  an  adventurer  in  whose  scheme  of 
things  the  cycles  of  housekeeping  had  no 
part.  So  much  cleanliness  together  I 
doubt  that  the  world  has  ever  before  seen. 
Ancient  Rome  may  have  had  more  wa- 
ter, but  Berlin  literally  scours  its  streets 
three  times  a day  with  such  rubber 
brushes  as  we  use  at  home  for  plate- 
glass  windows;  and  to  draw  the  story  a 
little  longer,  Rome  was  a city  of  quite 
the  third  rate  of  importance,  with  less 
than  a million  people  to  conduct  its 
housekeeping,  where  here  there  are  al- 
most three. 

A city  presenting  the  unfamiliar  as- 
pect of  strange  sights,  and  yet  I some- 
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selves,”  says  a Frenchman  who  has  been 
writing  on  Berlin  in  Figaro , “ go  the 
streets  so  clean  along,  so  polite,  as  he 
could  scarcely  believe  for  an  industrial 
city  of  the  importance  of  Manchester.” 

Never,  indeed,  did  any  place  wear  a bet- 
ter outside  than  Berlin.  It  is  said  that 
Frederick  the  Great,  when  he  presented 
his  people  with  building  sites,  stipulated 
that,  however  modest  the  buildings  erect- 
ed, they  must  present  a splendid  aspect 
to  the  street.  Even  the  old  Schcunen- 
viertel,  the  place  of  bams,” — which  has 
been  the  stronghold  of  thieves  and  cut- 
throats, its  cellar  cafes  the  hatching- 
places  of  vice,  where  the  police  go  armed, 
and  there  is  one  to  every  block,  and  they 
tell  you  as  you  go  down  a street  that  a 
boy  was  murdered  in  such  and  such  a 
house  last  month — old  and  wretched  and 
full  of  pain  as  it  is,  it  lies  there  full 
of  sun,  with  its  house  fronts  gay  and 
trim,  and  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day 
one  may  find  it  glistening  from  its  bath. 
It  is  the  subterranean  and  internal  life 
of  this  imperial  city  of  Prussia,  behind 
the  walls  and  under  the  earth,  which  is 
yet  unreached  by  regulation. 

For  over  ninety  thousand  people  live 
underground  in  Berlin,  burrowing  under 
the  earth  in  the  cellar  tenements.  Pale 
girls  and  boys  issue  out  of  these  clean, 
chill  holes;  and  paler  men  and  women; 
and  old  people  yet  more  pale,  who  have 
spent  in  this  darkness  all  their  lives,  one 
may  see  borne  out  from  them  at  last  into 
other  cellar  tenements,  eternal  and  more 
still.  The  children  from  the  cellar  tene- 
ments have  a strange  look  of  the  blood 
not  flowing  in  them,  but  a still  life,  like 
that  in  the  ground.  We  have  cellar  tene- 
ments in  American  cities,  but  in  no  such 
numbers  as  this.  The  new  tenement- 
house  law  in  Berlin  forbids  them,  but  it 
cannot  touch  the  old  buildings.  This  is 
something  any  one  may  see.  He  need 
not  plunge  behind  these  fine  walls  to  see 
c(‘llar  tenements.  There  are  two  in  each 
of  one -third  the  apartment  buildings 
one  passes — the  portress  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  a tailor,  or  shoemaker,  or 
a little  shop. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  city,  and 
the  legal  requirement  that  court  space 
shall  cover  one-third  of  a building  lot,  has 
brought  about  the  other  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  the  Berlin  tenements.  So  deep 


are  the  lots  in  Berlin  and  the  land  so 
valuable  that  in  the  tenements  there  are 
usually  two  or  three  courts,  one  behind 
the  other,  and  buildings  facing  upon 
each.  Sometimes  one  sees  three,  some- 
times four,  such  rear  buildings,  with  ar- 
cades running  through  them,  by  which 
one  passes  from  one  to  another.  The 
famous  Meyershof,  in  the  Ackerstrasse, 
has  five.  These  rear  buildings  have  light 
and  air,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  kept 
as  clean  as  those  in  front,  but  it  is  not 
they  which  appear  to  the  casual  visitor 
to  Berlin,  driving  through  mile  after 
mile  of  spacious  flower-hung  streets, 
wide  as  boulevards.  All  through  the 
wealthy  quarter  there  are  working- 
I>eople’s  apartments  behind  the  ones  in 
front,  eight  families  living,  perhaps,  in 
the  building  on  the  street,  and  fifty  in 
the  one  behind.  Air,  such  places  have 
not,  since  there  is  no  intake  for  air  into 
the  court. 

But  if  the  tenement-house  conditions 
are  as  a whole  better  than  we  have  in 
New  York,  one  may  find  here  in  the 
older  buildings  every  abuse  that  we  con- 
tend with  at  home.  Behind  these  fine 
walls  hung  with  flowers  which  front  you 
from  street  to  street,  there  are  girls 
with  weary  eyes,  dying  of  consumption 
in  rooms  without  windows.  There  are 
steep  narrow  stairways  so  dark  at  mid- 
day that  one  feels  his  way  from  step  to 
step — full  of  danger,  and  harborers  of 
crime  they  must  be;  there  are  rooms  so 
small  that  one  can  scarcely  go  be- 
tween the  two  beds,  and  here  a working- 
girl  and  her  mother,  perhaps,  eat  and 
sleep  and  call  it  home;  there  are  32,000 
places  where  all  the  family  lives  in 
one  room,  with  often  two  or  three  men 
from  outside.  And  perhaps  the  most 
weary  thing  one  sees  in  all  Berlin  are 
the  sleeping- places  which  the  factory 
girls  rent  — not  even  a right  in  the 
rooms,  only  the  beds,  to  which  they  can- 
not go  until  ten  o’clock.  Ninety-nine 
thousand  people  in  Berlin  have  only  these 
sleeping-places  in  another  family.  Some 
of  these  things  are  against  the  law,  but 
there  is  no  tenement-house  commission 
in  Berlin;  the  police  investigate  new 
buildings  and  will  not  pass  upon  any 
which  do  not  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions, but  of  abuses  in  older  buildings 
one  may  see  two  hundred  in  two  weeks. 
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u|  lusuritueo  ^ 

|Cc-v  oj:-.  'or  M(,-  -c.-k  F <*  I ;JAJ.  •, } ; lh,t«  Mi*  vibuiw  tiUit  flu 

UV*'i,i  or  ....Ciloor  nliot*  if>  (..-roncty  is  i i.'Ciojin  v 

?l6r*  tet  iii  .til"  FMr]j|;  tlrui  the  peluv  fonrhb  H 

eofflthnip  mi  -im»J  ?irv  h*i?tiln3^  He  wtU  Uud  7' 

jhVidt  )rt  ii<e  tOf}n!u-,il  |>iy)i  srI>.Md>  atn{  . ^‘ircr  ciu  ""  .y»  <■ 
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let  him  watch-  the  &»00  combrg  out  of  -Europe,  Jut  rumes  n oyer  fully  ttorlced, 
the  muuioipal  night  shelter  Aiorti-  kmd  n.  milled,  h«*r  industries  undervl- 

ing\  800.ni Hi  j year  *eckiuf£  ihese  ref-  ity&t  i%  in  whin  Prince  Ivropatldfi 

u«vs  at  higf)t  in  one  ydy  Gone.  in  a calls,  in  a reoeiU  hj»ok*  M a ai»uv  • >{ 
'•r-miiry  when1  prede^Vm-al  vapihonduge  ffi^rfit  — an  irulustriuj  pr«e 

I*  punished  ;M(«i  hewing  ie  a tec  tod  hy  u fvfjjrh  1/triff  i\n<(  ■:*; ‘ hepim  with 

pc.mil  • JPhvtrty  U guarded  in  flic  unproved  .■  machinery  and  Huvlu»ieit! 

Berlin,  scen  t,  hit?4^|c;  gee-  -ol'tly.  It  ydueoimu  which  / England  mCiiovd , onG 
is  clean  ami  nedly  etolhed.  '.Only  the  after  a century  of  tm-pour 
S>j  1 v:i4* ion  Army  knows  where  i\  is;  or  Un  lion/'  She.  hn>  >?nf  the  prof  leva*  of  ah 
4*  Smkurss  Lnsu  ranee  h£  ,the  \^  ufd  ^duhrv.  - uur  Jhi*  -she  im^Vgratum 

M«  reliant*,  and  Tradespeople  m the  emu  p lien; inu  niriy  Mpesrhin  as  Fumjaud 
“ Rurdmi  for  tip-  }h  dress  ot  TVn?&t%»  >Uid  Amenen  he  v*  . Ihit  -ho  hus  poverty 
GriefsT  or  >-.nni(*  of  those  other  ofimrme-  euimnun  m ~nn  light.,  nil  flu--  hpm»hs  ,oi‘ 
mrm?  with  \ he  highly*  coiit^TlfeteVi^ve  uait^M . ithtl  ludne  wprk  .1  u it  jdoibihfs 

dear  Uj  the  ( Iprnuih  10 inej.  There  an  no  dndusi  ry  the  great  e-T  hi  Eumu”; . f&|j£ 

i'o  -r  i , 1 | w r *f j ,>  like  t hr1  Londoh  poor.  Ot*r-  hours  where  every  girl  ip  the  tlcparfOMihs 
many  i>-  >«  npw  -uHiiry  ^strangely;  both  *0»res  works  until  eight  o-Vloci; \ the  eigid- 
nld  an  ft  ic-w . tod  horriindu.4triaHy.iu  hupr  day  in  i^rfrap*  only  mm-h  m.h  0/ 
T'rTJ.  fornu  rly  re.-orriti.  hy  every  halt  on  i n her  industries.  and.  i heij  if  In : n day 

. . wdlhmf  ptiitso;  great. 

rrji^ry  in  tuviirv  era 
;'"""" VP  " : ploy  1 lie  ut s.  und  a 

Jiy.  mi.u  iuHiru  i 1 v i n g 

' : . / wage  ip  a J mos  t 

” all*  r.^pecitiHy  am ung 

\ ^ r-.  w O m e u . foiepjug 

• . over  work;  def.rm- 

^o^qi^Cc»^-  v>yc "j. '"iTvc'.i  a - i ty  so  vroM'»iii«*!i  as 

Hi  appal  on  Auk- 

- ionn.  at  id  flic  me 

3BR  A’hardc.k  nn cherish- 

childhood  of  the 
poor,  iVr-hnp*  Bor- 
^y  on  r#  licyps  it  af)  : 

S'  '^idBRn  >f:  • T irr.»rf 

ikHHHB  si  .w\ 


1*  and  Germany 
1>  | . ii  ^fpni  ;chi^fu  I , 
SulH^atortV-  wh  jyfi  ' $$ 
\V<.*rkinp  out  «•»>  r!ai»-. 
yhda'ifs'of.  fW  future, 
loir  de-  live-  of  The 
j^v.r  svm  ilii'  sntne 

lh’iv  a*  rTspvyJfpiy v-y 
dn  v>-n  f'ryfnT  sea>«  >H 
fp  ^«4<ui ; ;.^if^ly 
J KV  Tlu U£?hn. 

P fear ; -lecpiny,  -n 
liic  uml.k  when  wo 
r.  H in  ft:  o vorVrii  i r fi  rp-; 


l-ocic  vp  sprue  vtumh 

h?  led'  that  w( clone  c- 

i h*  n hc.n‘1-  lo  m ■ j % il>« 

l'M‘(d  yf  lift'  \ l»*;v  W ill 

not  perish  of  eoLj; 
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tfcnig  <i{ ii'ii  i iih 

i.tUil*'  vvliM  U 
i'  evrt)  of 

pi  vm-my;  offering; 

• t}»  1 jti-i  r youth,  t heir 
LealtJv  thp  long 

Krffh  t day . 
Otenyy.  iteams — yen. 
rvi>H  the  power  tv 

iu  •girijio^j-r 

• • -jyliuiig  C,v\v»-j»l 
thr.  ^runim  pride  of 
X hiwpiiftty  V^lVielt  lo^p^ 


titKH  jtfbfrL  1 h jo  y 
yu i&M  k innv  ii  c< ) fu p 
feri  Lave  never 
iuitiVriJ^-ffF*\’jL*w  -by  y 
{Imsfirtf'jV'  iiv  mv  b i f h 
t hey  op>Jf  a hd 

which  rot#  fo; 

tl  \\rfi  r f Kfe  ve  ry  k*- 
aiftJtV*  - of  U A%  $\>r 
tilN  royM  j4V?f  tip 
no  I;  realize  what  U 
iV  M:hieh-  Ife  H^tty 
Le&r,  hut  wiHettfWii* 
t;o  ip  till 
/it*  farrftt:*  &i\j  1 ! hep 
.}>  ^h?b*  wo  vmijfl<l  ■ 

’fr&r;;  doWXs  ■ li  } £ f i 

} he 

iiisti  dnftk  deep  if 
w **  *m>  nuhj,  up  whkrf  ; 
if  wo  : JW'  \VOUvmu 
iojiv^  with 

fh» »*•<■•  hotirv  uHt'e'  \vh  fifth  fell  wit  h frozen  IriHiraru-n.  >,v-  tventhln  Mini  'look  pair,  and 

ewpor  |*  it  i!a‘\  '•<ni|.|  noi  urnlm  tkdr way  wuttlil  ln»v>.  »MMtr«  buys  arid  rnore  cduea- 

to  the;  Judo:  >'» ' Mir'Mw.i;  those Hue  fY-.d-  limi  and  m-n  m.  Yd  .•..m.-hmsmrns,.  to 

ij\$>  wlo.-h  ‘plnil  t«*  h^.k  »i j toil  fhul  whirl}  n«.do  tin  enV)  of  -mh  thitjC/  ns  tJbi>. 

intlliwjif  ilv\  and  fitir.ik  our  own  fms  l\  on  om-  of  d>«-  dark  tours  into 

HHiid  s anil  then  WP  the  i >1  *t to ^ t VT  :.!hl ii it t;  jf - t a i in blet  1 Into 

ve  ov  the  <U)\n>,  and  hike  o.Ht  plea-  i hr  "o!d  Kr«;g<L  Wr  .turned  nif  the  .ft  root 

with  g?i\  :i«^*o#tis  :i ful  ffjif  oM-k  a-  \uh,  :\  ei.iLl.  d_  t'KirtUxu  ..alloy,  till*  Sproo 

W/-t  vn.c-a  H \ ,i  < { . in-eTi  Uui-o  O,.-  .fh:  e!dht>£r  m ||^  eod  ■•?{,  tie*  l-rown  walU 

- 1 o-r  Mm.u  v;n;,  mn  of  o*  iiiiwp  - e>-  r<oo-  in>o.e  ^ o.h  - rdno m howrfv,  juid  undo!  n 

'o.o.:l.  ,-V  siirat.jrr  ot:lo  n i-r  iU»d  fr.d  pf  l^\  ur./j.  wivkoui  oOrP ui;  prisoii  ih-ukitiK 

H hvdooi.^  lv/iOi.',0  ;ii.d  m ModoOi:  a o-,  .«..«•  dj(/  ; f h;  i*‘  d fivt-  lion* 

tlhLj.r^Vu^.  *hui  g«^;!  oau  laoir  ddX'dvt^ d.^sjr?.'  old.  mtudroW  ,ur*|^u^h^iJ  }rv 

O .<n  0.1  U--  r\uo-!t«ird  t/f  ?hr  ti|jrT;M'ivo-  M OH  : >.fn  1 1 r ?•  d o' '*H-‘  OH  | don  d:»;  <o4i"S.of 

mi  dir  v-xhir  .inJo-.Jvv  <tf  OrMf  Brit.-dti  h,dv  \Vmi*^'  rohnni  #rtfi!*R  •«  rt«  h 

rr.  oodoo  li-l.e.u  old;:  d*nd  u l>eo  oovj  v»<_s-d  err-.  fti»U  hrjglp  roam- 

«iVl^h>Vpd;.tu  d f^'h.Mrn  stejo  &&$*  r(r  rut»K,  whioh  pih-d  . 

-oy  OUry  Hu  hro  ,;:iv.  ..••(  Ir.-r  do  !u  -mtut  >/mo-pb  p*-;do*d,  ahfVyt  i'  : ' v * * 1 .: 

•si'ilf.v  ^itrjdikr ^ ^ pt ^ houirh  f haw v afd d.  r<<o.»ju 

draws  on  ‘Vitornpts:  fr.on  th,*  Imperial  ;<i'  ^ -d  ..ma  oroO'dl  v ; edit  k 


UtrljtW  ! HW'lTu^;^^>Avh-UW6sih  • 

A.  ItNEMfc?jT  FWE  nilNUVen  Yi;Aro  OUJ-XMI:  ffjj&fty. 
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uf  buMre-aes  support  imr  t b(:  project  iiig  emapass  ami  peopled  it>  w'itlv 
V and  u £ throe  h aero* s </>#>  and  lfiL.di.CS  leOUip&  'ibnh t^Vlt li  l !.i* * i p 

it  on  i i»-  scram)'  ni  mV'- mil  Ihi.rn-  velvet  sleeps:  brushing  .the  window  d£*fe 

jvhrd  pirn  om.  r.^r  and  aliehlmb  ivbmH  it,  t^pG*  with  the  giant  grenadiers  of  thr 
A epek  slruftcl  up  am!  down  with  the  f Vi her  o£  EVeJcnrk  the*  Great,  wim  may 
troop  or  laU/riou-s.  hen-  behind'  hbrp  ti  have.  sheared  hen*  the  mnue  of  their /nna- 
we.;  wind  :n\  Kugh*n  vf.-  i.-r  wind'd  have  an  ami  flung  upon  the  breeze*  the  ben* 
eah'ei  1 it  charming.  b.O  An  artist  I u»)  muv  of  Mark  Bnindeuliu.rg ; and  with 
indeed  set  Uj>  id-,  ensei  a<  nm-  ■‘•nd,  and  knots  of  people  hurrying  out  from  b„ 
sal  there  twirHim  hi*  brnGms  ,\  r Hu*  perhaps,  to  tv»s*  up  theur  lmtv  l*ehMv  V a - 
!ti.i*r  end,  a pibiid  brnmn-imdnu  at  pob-on  on  ins  ent ranee  into  Her]  in  v* * > ! - 
work  with  ins  a-si>t:vnt  do  the  room  \.m  taire  may  have  passed  it  by.  or  the  fair 

» Ia- e the  arch.  his  wavo-ti,  .pdf  u^d  fkv&  houi-'  have  «z!an.  < d upon  it  wil.it  r O n 

showing  stark  in  tim ■ gb.um  through  the  dcr  <•>'»■*.  .lint  Ib-rlin  \< ■not  o city  of  rein 

hnif-opeu  film.*  The  pvdrnn  ot  tins  happy  tf Maries.  Lit  He  of  hisim-y  m ;>r  first 

advent  ore  wan  not  ;m  Knidi.-h  or-Urr,  bnt  m lit£  ground  into  its  iinniurjdate  paro- 
i young  dew  id  i agent  frmii  the  On;ku«v*s  ft  evinces  always  results  raj  her. 

IjiVaj'-auee  A '-‘w mtiou.  lie  hked  it  o that \ iiie  The Kregel  would  have  made 
on. eh  hinp.clf  that  Ur  aimo-H  forgot  Ihr  l!te  bools  of  a twremem -house  eotuiots- 
vajdt y of  display  iug  )t  in  a rr:»do  Amm-  stone-  click  upon  the  cobblestone-:  hut 
^fi.  • auil.  for  a a{!Utnrr  ot  flit  hour  w*:  .-•••;  « b -h-, -i able  w as  it.  lying  then-  in  the 
walked  dp  ami  down  ni  its  tiny,  <pbet,  eooi  nertarhlo*  sunlight  of  « July  after- 
noon, that  n was  im- 
PpSHihle  for  the  time 
‘ j ~j  tti  i ousider  wdial  .‘HI 

I 'o'  - ; : . exeentbln  plm\e  it 

* wo:s  /or  It n man  «m- 

f'o  Hvf>  itv,  «Ptl 

S we  permit  tv.{  our- 

J- ^piy/4>c  **?  HbtaeiE  ‘ 

;.*^P  <dyrjnany  arniv  to 

o f 

vr''-rw^  ——  -r-~‘  f>pprative  iau«etm»r?ts! 

ui  rknduv  arg  bot- 


i\ynz  M •goy<yf't^A’ijy.t.  • ] twbAvfcro; 
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tin*  flerlm  iisspekuieos  hast  nWui  SiW.  ihejjy Ts,  The  eourt*  <i]l  »i?»\  wd-h 

.of  whom  1000  already  have  their  shouts  uml  ! iMu^TiU-r ; epd  m i$V«* 

’•  shares  ar.e  held  afternoons  the-  vKatreti^ sit  herr  do  fetiV 

t.v  people  who  are  waiting  for  new  build-  •without'  attendhig  id,  ae.  fVrm.oO  wvnyu n 
i ng&r  upon  wltieh  the  'OldeM'  do,  and  to  a-roue  voei terously,  asxdefdhn 

have.  of  ooursry  the  tirst  piano.  way  ?F  Gvrr«>if!  eonvi/rsatiMio  l n^-d  to 

I n the  buildings  them^dvc.s  • -very-  hear  thorn.- id  tlie.  mornings  -beat  hi# * hi  ir 
tiling  hits  been  thought  of.  They  an  -vugs  and  eurtidn?  with  that  st.-ady  jpg 
put  op  always  'near  a railway-  station,  jduwis  ^hirh  i *.  I supple  what  has  m>idr 
Hum  it.  is  possible  for  the  wurking-p'  « u i ! e of ; HprmiJny  in  thirty  years  ojfe  of  the 
in  flip  great  factorio-  to  live  iri  dam ; dead  mg  indn-rrial  nutn,n> 
and  always  »m  land  still  eliv-ap  toward  , (;)n  t lie  newest  building  the  plnsUet*  j* 

whieb  the  ed  v iw  growing,  They  haw  *1  H f whit*/.  With  its  red  slaty  roofs*  and 
sound-proof  Ih'ors  and  double  . windows',  rod  eliimupy -pots ; its  ^niHug  green  oouH 
There  are  eafes  and  libraries,  nimbly  h\  fro) ft  j the  great  ^ns;  the  grihv.ftd 
halls.  and  kindoraarP-n-.  The  eo-opene  white  bopohes*.  tin*  evergreen**  set  out 
live  nssonal  ions,  build  on  only  one -half  fornadly  at  intervals  upon  the  ' terr.n-e  ; 
their  land  instead  of  hv».ef  herds  ami  the  the  fev-piatrd  white  walk  with  its  harder 
eourts  are  full  of  trees,  and  sand  pile*. . ' of  blank ; the  hnleonko*  with  their  show 
•y/berr*  t h»;  ehiidren  play,  and  liorizoutal  of  petunias  and  geraniums;  their '-stripe** 
bars,  and  ywmg/  \v j \ e re  t liyy  u \ w a y s Beene  awimifrs  pr  e a D uping  of  vi pes- -it ; CpitK.^ 
obtnif  to  he  killed,  atid  u(?enr  are.  Chib  upon  ope  with  a great  deal  of  pharma 
dreo  way:  lusty  .in  the  e*.-.  w^rative  met  - Tushie  there  is  u .'private  htdl  to  eaeb 

apart  me  of  and  «b 

' . ' .; • j-;.’ ^ i-d,  • d ;■-  • ' ’ways  at  - least  • ' 

y ,‘v; : ;v ‘*?y , :e • "* ''  " ' • j!  / ' ro<mi«;  yafe>uf\'. 

thirds  of  the  tparl 
Tuenfs  have  flmv 


The  Oqa?i in$.  ec;ho  aio-  Day  Vith  Shouts  and  Laughter 
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fat  % mark* 
5 tod  W.  pU^nntvs, 
and  sold  for  C;  or 
possibly  indeed  a Hf- 
tlo  m?#rv  — *die  eOuld 
? a H< , 1 -ay;  for  i h« 
lotipost  altout  noth- 
jng  of  mi y otih  I 

have  ever  kjU)v.VTi. 
There*  In  hrr 

jrj  ; 'Vuo'idier; 

vvu  nor  r<hr,  But 

0 kdhd  of  flavor 
ttliioh  you  .liked  for 

1 some  ^ 

*vi&$<»Tri^  Tfc  $o*vd  i*> 

0\i\  }ife  ; % pUvki 

yjiU  sat  fom*  indcrfi; 
fot-Jy  oi.ijoyii^  \h*\ 
Wfo  tow*  room  and 
tin*  mtmhTv  of  & 
^vhol«;si.i»if  fair  old 
lady  v‘ho  had  lived 

*V  life  without  his- 
tory tod  krmwn  old. 
rr^ftficfcdr  and  well 
eonUnitv 

EvorV^vh«/v<:  , t u 
OorTnanr  an  nttmpt 
S#  h»d  iif?  made  fo 
meet  f hr  >j uont ion  of 
hio^in^.  ■ At  E^on, 


Pa  Ait*  KaAu^s  k uvm6n 


■ ■■  !’•••; 
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The  Apple  of  Venus 

BY  MARJORIE  BOWEN 


THE  APPLE 

THE  long  alley  of  chestnut  trees  lead- 
ing to  the  chateau  was  barred  with 
light  and  shade;  the  great  green 
leaves  were  all  atremble  in  the  warm 
air,  and  in  the  thick  grass  the  daisies  lay 
wide  open  to  the  sun. 

The  clock  of  the  distant  village  struck 
four  as  Mademoiselle  Sophie  came  slowly 
on  between  the  -sun-flecked  trunks,  holding 
up  her  pink  skirt  from  her  reluctant  feet. 
She  was  frowning,  and  her  full  red  lips 
pouted  a little  in  a manner  not  unbecom- 
ing to  her  sleepy  beauty;  her  long  brown 
eyes,  her  thick  rich  auburn  hair,  her  clear 
skin,  flushed  from  the  sun,  were  noticeable 
points  in  a sumptuous  appearance.  She 
gave  the  impression  of  something  golden, 
soft,  and  sullen  as  she  came  across  the 
bright  silent  park  land. 

Her  dress  was  of  something  that 
shimmered  in  pink  silks;  where  the 
tight  bodice  was  cut  away  over  her 
white  bosom  she  had  pinned  .a  peony 
of  flaring  scarlet;  her  hands  were  lock- 
ed behind  her,  and  now  and  then  she 
tossed  her  head  impatiently  as  the  ends 
of  her  shining  curls  were  blown  in 
her  face. 

Walking  so,  slowly,  she  came  to  the 
confines  of  the  park;  here  an  old  and 
sunken  wall  of  brick  divided  it  from  open 
meadow-land  that  dipped  slowly  to  the 
hollow  where  the  village  lay.  The  sun 
glittered  on  the  distant  vane  on  the 
church  spire  and  shone  golden  in  broad 
fields  of  grain  and  rich  orchards.  Sophie, 
with  no  regard  to  this  slumbrous  prospect 
before  her,  climbed  the  low  wall  and 
descended  the  slope  of  grass  beyond. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  slope  a little 
wood  was  to  be  entered  by  a path  crossed 
by  a wooden  stile;  leaning  against  this 
stile  a man  in  failed  vermilion  velvet 
stood  in  a very  intent  attitude,  absolutely 
motionless,  his  head  turned  from  Sophie’s 
advance.  She,  as  soon  as  she  saw  him, 


slackened  her  pace,  and  paused  altogether 
at  length  to  gaze  at  him  in  a slow,  half- 
resentful  manner. 

The  flaming  foliage  of  the  bramble  and 
the  soft  green  leaves  of  the  hazel  trees 
overhanging  the  stile  cast  waving  shad- 
ows over  him,  but  the  sun  falling  through 
the  shifting  branches  dazzled  in  his  rare 
bright  brown  hair. 

Sophie  came  forward  with  a sudden 
movement,  the  tall  meadowsweet  dragging 
at  the  hem  of  her  gown,  and  the  man 
at  the  stile  tprned  and  raised  a clear- 
cut  English  face,  half  pleasantly  scorn- 
ful and  wholly  alluring. 

“ You  have  frightened  them  away,*’ 
he  smiled,  and  he  indicated  two  pheas- 
ants that  flashed  into  the  undergrowth 
at  her  approach. 

Sophie  frowned,  disdaining  a reply. 

“ You  are  always  late,”  he  said,  easily. 

She  came  up  to  the  post  of  the  stile 
and  rested  her  round  white  arms  on  it. 

“ Do  you  think  I have  nothing  else  to 
do  but  keep  time  to  the  minute  with 
you  ?”  she  asked.  “ Do  you  imagine  my 
thoughts  are  so  full  of  you,  Paulyn?” 
And  as  she  spoke  she  knew  that  it  had 
taken  a fierce  effort  of  her  will  to  delay 
her  coming,  and  that,  so  much  had  she 
wished  to  be  soon,  she  had  dragged  out 
the  weary  time,  and  with  difficulty,  that 
she  might  lx?  late. 

Paulyn,  Lord  Frere,  answered  with  a 
deepening  of  his  smile. 

“ I,  you  see,  have  nothing  better  to 
do,”  he  said.  “ and  so  I am  here  to 
time — always.” 

The  reply,  given  lightly,  as  a compli- 
ment, stung  her:  she  did  not  care  that 
he  should  avow  so  carelessly  his  liking 
for  her  company. 

“I  wonder  why  I come  at  all?”  she 
said,  heavily. 

He  moved  from  the  stile,  and  leaning 
against  the  tree  trunk,  looked  at  her 
curiously.  IT  is  clothes,  though  they  had 
been  splendid  once,  were  much  worn  and 
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faded,  the  tinsel  braid  on  his  coat  was 
tarnished,  and  the  cravat  knotted  round 
his  throat  of  fine  but  torn  lace;  he  looked 
what  he  was — an  adventurer  of  birth  and 
parts,  with  attraction  of  daredevilry, 
youth,  and  breed  to  weigh  against  his 
obvious  poverty. 

“ You  know  why  you  come,  Sophie,” 
he  answered  her.  “ The  old  house  is  dull.” 

Her  anger  rose  at  his  unconcerned 
pleasantness;  she  pulled  at  the  velvet 
leaves  of  the  hazel  and  tore  them  merci- 
lessly in  her  strong  white  fingers. 

“ Not  so  dull,”  she  said,  with  a flashing 
look  under  her  heavy  brows,  “ as  you, 
perchance,  may  think.  Another  of  your 
cold  nation  has  come  to  Luneville.” 

“ My  cold  nation  !”  he  laughed.  “ Now 
what  made  you  say  that  ?” 

She  ignored  the  question. 

“Sir  Gilbert  Fraser  is  my  father’s 
guest,”  she  continued.  “lie  is  a fine 
gentleman.” 

“Fifty,”  said  Lord  Frere,  “and  old 
for  that.  I know  him.” 

Sophie  tossed  her  head. 

“Not  so  old,  m’sieu,”  she  answered; 
“ there  are  some  would  say  wealth  were 
better  than  youth  — since  it  can  be 
shared — ” 

Lord  Frere  smiled. 

“You  would  remind  me,  my  dear,  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  difference  between 
poverty  and  wealth  that  he  is  honored 
at  the  chateau — while  your  acquaintance 
with  me  is  clandestine,  and  your  father 
would  not  receive  a ruined  prodigal. 
Still  ” — he  lifted  slowly  his  gray  eyes — 
“ you  leave  the  chateau  for  the  hedge- 
row, do  you  not?” 

She  scattered  the  torn  fragments  of 
hazel  leaf  to  the  wind. 

“ What  do  you  know  of  Sir  Gilbert  ?” 
she  asked. 

He  laughed,  as  if  amused  at  the  seri- 
ousness of  her  question. 

“ I knew  him  in  England,  mv  dear, — 
he  is  a worthy  gentleman.  He  would 
make  you  a good  husband.” 

“ Ah !”  said  Sophie.  “ Though  he  is 
fifty,  and  old  for  that?” 

Lord  Frere  suddenly  sighed. 

“ Ah,  my  dear,  he  is  rich,  as  you  have 
said, — and  you  are  not  fitted  for  a poor 
man’s  wife — as  I have  recognized.” 

Sophie  moved  a little  farther  away 
among  the  sun-flecked  foliage. 


“ I do  not  understand  you,”  she  said, 
while  in  her  heart  she  understood  only 
too  well — he  did  not  care  as  she  cared; 
bitterly  she  wondered  if  men  ever  did 
care  as  women  did.  She  pulled  at  a 
fading  leaf  beside  her.  “ It  is  autumn,” 
she  said,  with  a faint  laugh.  “ Summer 
is  over,  and  you  must  ride  away !” 

“ It  has  been  a pleasant  season,”  said 
Lord  Frere,  softly.  “ You  have  been  very 
gracious  to  a vagabond.” 

The  yellow  leaf  fluttered  from  her 
fingers. 

“You  are  going?”  she  asked. 

“ I think  that  you  are  tired  of  me,” 
he  said.  “Yes,  Sophie — as  you  have 
said,  the  summer  is  over.”  He  came  up 
to  the  stile  and  rested  against  it.  Words 
choked  in  her  throat;  her  hands  lay  over 
the  peony  at  her  breast. 

“ If  I had  been  rich,  now,”  sighed  Lord 
Frere,  “ it  had  been  different.” 

She  was  standing  half  with  her  back 
to  him,  and  he  could  not  see  the  slow  color 
mount  into  her  face,  nor  how  the  peony 
rose  and  fell  over  her  heart. 

“Well?”  she  said,  unsteadily,  without 
looking  at  him.  “ IIow  different,  m’sieu  ?” 

He  lifted  his  eyebrows  and  glanced 
away  from  her  down  the  cool  green  glade 
of  the  little  wood;  an  expression  of  rather 
whimsical  melancholy  rested  on  his  hand- 
some face;  he  broke  off  one  of  the  tall 
late  buttercups  growing  by  the  post  and 
twisted  it  in  his  fingers. 

“Ah,  different!”  he  said,  absently. 

A hot  sideway  glance  of  hers  discovered 
his  indifferent  bearing.  Was  he  a coward, 
or  did  he  not  understand? — Was  it  pos- 
sible he  did  not  understand  ? She  sought 
desperately  for  words  which  should  en- 
lighten him,  but  the  precious  minutes 
flew  past  and  she  was  silent. 

A bird  whirred  out  of  the  covert  near, 
and  Lord  Frere’s  sleepy  gray  eyes  were 
following  it  as  it  flitted  down  the  wood- 
land sun-flecked  path.  Sophie  spoke — not 
as  she  wished  to  speak,  still  with  some 
attempt  to  get  within  his  guard. 

“ You  are  a spendthrift  at  heart,”  she 
said.  “ And  what  do  you  care  for  money? 
If  one  offered  you  a fortune  to-morrow, 
you  would  hardlj  lift  your  hand  to 
take  it.” 

“ You  read  me  well,”  he  said,  never 
looking  round  at  her;  “ over-well,  perhaps. 
This  friend  of  yours,  Sir  Gilbert  Fraser, 
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offered  me  a fortune  yesteryear  that 
I refused."  * 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  cried,  and 
the  blood  rushed  into  her  face. 

“ He  collects  curiosities,  does  he  not  ?" 
Lord  Frere  glanced  at  her  over  his 
shoulder.  “ I had  something  left  from 
the  ruin  of  my  fortunes  that  he  wished 
to  buy." 

“And  you  would  not  sell  it?" 

“ Not  for  anything  he  or  any  man 
could  offer — for  some  foolish  reason  I 
value  it  greatly." 

Sophie  felt  a giddiness  in  her  head. 
So  he  did  not  value  what  a fortune  could 
have  bought — would  buy  now — her  fam- 
ily’s toleration — the  position  of  her  equal. 

“ So,"  she  said,  in  a voice  as  quiet  as 
she  could  make  it,  “you  have  it  still — 
this  thing?" 

Lord  Frere  twirled  the  buttercup  be- 
tween his  white  teeth. 

“ Yes — I have  it."  He  put  his  hand 
into  his  vest  pocket.  “ With  me  now 
and  always." 

She  answered;  her  eyes  sparkled  bril- 
liantly. 

“You  are  mad  to  carry  it  there — 
worth  a fortune!  You  will  be  robbed  or 
murdered  for  your  folly !" 

“ Why,  I can  protect  it,"  he  said, 
easily,  as  he  held  out  a little  carved  wood 
case  on  the  palm  of  his  fine  hand. 

She  would  not  touch  it:  her  rival,  the 
thing  he  “ valued  greatly " — she  drew 
back  with  instinctive  hatred  of  what  the 
little  box  contained.  He  gave  her  a quick, 
sharp  glance,  then  unfastened  the  case. 

It  contained  an  apple  of  pure  gold, 
perfectly  modelled,  with  two  curling  jade 
leaves  set  against  the  stalk.  Lord  Frere 
took  it  out  and  touched  a little  spring; 
the  apple  flew  open  in  four  quarters 
against  the  leaves,  and  disclosed  a dia- 
mond as  large  as  a lady’s  nail  and  beauti- 
fully cut. 

“ An  ancestress  of  mine,"  said  Lord 
Frere,  “was  judged  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  England,  and  her  husband  had 
this  made  for  her — she  wore  it,  I think, 
at  her  girdle.  It  was  a pretty  conceit." 

“ What  is  it  to  you?"  asked  Sophie, 
under  her  breath.  “ Would  not  the  money 
buy  what  you  would  value  more  than 
this  toy?” 

He  answered : 

“ I know  of  nothing,” — and  it  seemed 


to  her  as  if  he  had  struck  her  insolently 
in  the  face. 

She  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak, 
while  he,  all  unconscious,  showed  her 
how  the  four  quarters  were  carved  in- 
side with  the  likenesses  of  the  four  most 
beautiful  women  the  world  has  known — 
Helen  of  Troy,  Cleopatra,  Queen  Guine- 
vere, and  Lucretia  Borgia. 

“ And  she  had  red-gold  hair — as  you 
have,"  he  said,  pointing  to  this  last. 

The  remark  came  to  her  with  the  shock 
of  revelation. 

“ Do  you  think  of  me — of  women — 
as — well,  like  that  ?"  she  asked,  in  a 
curious,  breathless  way.  “ As — such  col- 
ored hair — such  a shaped  face — hands 
so  made — " She  half  held  out  her  own, 
then  laughed.  “ Mon  Dieu  — you  do 
not  understand!" 

“Why,  no,”  he  answered;  his  clear 
gray  eyes  were  on  her  questioningly. 

“ It  is  not  worth  while,"  she  flashed. 

“ And  now  I think — it  is  over-late — I 
must  return.” 

She  came  up  to  the  stile  and  leaned  a 
little  towards  him;  the  sunlight  shim- 
mered on  her  satin  bodice  and  showed 
most  wonderfully  the  glittering  threads 
of  her  hair. 

“ I shall  not  come  again,"  she  said. 

Lord  Frere  closed  the  golden  apple  and 
returned  it  to  his  pocket. 

“Why?"  he  asked.  “You  are  tired 
of  your  amusement?" 

Through  the  perfect  golden  green  si- 
lence following  on  his  speech,  the  church 
in  the  village  below  them  struck,  and  the 
clear  echo  of  the  little  bell  seemed  to 
hover  a long  while  in  the  sweet  air; 
Sophie  moved  with  slow  fingers  a lock 
of  hair  back  from  her  face. 

“Keep  your  toy  well,  my  lord,"  she  - 
smiled. 

“You  think  I am  a fool  to  keep  it," 
he  answered  her.  “Well,  I shall  never 
part  with  it — unless — ” 

She  took  him  up  quickly. 

“Unless?" 

“ God  wot,  I might  come  to  starve !" 
he  laughed. 

She  drew  away  fifton  the  stile. 

“ Then  you  can  sell  that  jewel  to  Sir 
Gilbert,"  she  said,  and  her  eyes  narrowed. 

“ Now — good-by,  Paulyn." 

She  held  out  her  hand. 

“ You  mean  it  ?"  he  asked. 
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She  answered  quietly: 

“ We  go  to  Paris  in  two  days — and 
you,”  she  smiled  slowly — “ you  will  be 
tired  of  our  quiet  village.” 

“ Is  this  the  end  of  our  wayside  ac- 
quaintance?” he  laughed.  “ And  you 
take  leave  of  me — like  this?” 

“ I will  come  again  to-morrow,”  said 
Sophie.  “ To  say  good-by,  Paulyn, — but 
now  they  are  expecting  me  at  the 
chateau.” 

Their  hands  met  and  clasped  lightly 
above  the  heads  of  the  tall  buttercups 
and  parsley  flowers;  then  she  gathered 
up  her  dress  and  turned  away. 

“ Until  to-morrow,”  said  Lord  Frere, 
and  smiled  at  her  carelessly. 

She  gave  one  glance  at  the  slim  figure 
in  the  faded  scarlet  and  passed  on  her 
way.  Her  face  was  curiously  pale  and 
hardened ; she  walked  very  slowly  and 
steadily  towards  the  chateau,  and  paused 
now  and  then  to  shake  the  fragments 
of  leaves  and  grass  off  the  edge  of  her 
long  gown. 

On  entering  the  great  house  she  went 
straight  to  the  library,  where  she  found 
her  father’s  guest  over  his  books. 

He  looked  up  as  her  gracious  youth 
came  into  the  room,  and  the  warm  color 
of  her  opulent  beauty  was  jewel  - like 
against  the  sombre  background.  Sir  Gil- 
bert rose  from  his  place. 

Without  a word  Sophie  passed  him, 
took  the  peony  from  her  breast  and  set 
it  in  the  dragon-painted  vase  on  the 
mantel-shelf;  then  she  turned. 

“It  is  yes,  after  all.  Sir  Gilbert,”  she 
said,  quietly.  “ I will  be  your  wife.” 


VENUS 

The  ruddy,  steady  glow  of  a fire  that 
had  burned  to  a great  golden  heart  shone 
on  the  blue  and  purple  of  a Japanese 
vase  that  stood  on  a slim  table  by  Sir 
Gilbert’s  chair  and  gave  a slight  color 
to  his  worn,  bloodless  face.  By  the  tall 
window  stood  his  wife,  gazing  out  on 
Soho  Square,  growing  dim  in  the  waning 
English  afternoon. 

Sir  Gilbert  looked  thoughtfully  at  her 
beautiful  figure  and  the  fine  line  of  her 
bare  throat  and  averted  face. 

“ Will  you  come  here,  Sophie  ?”  he  said 
at  la3t. 


She  turned  at  once  and  moved  across 
the  room  in  her  usual  slow  manner;  as 
she  came  into  the  glow  of  the  fire  the 
bright  green  of  her  gown,  the  carnation 
of  her  face,  the  glitter  of  her  hair,  and 
• the  white  jewels  at  her  throat  showed 
as  notable  things. 

“You  wanted  me?”  she  asked. 

Sir  Gilbert  rose  and  unlocked  the  glass 
front  of  a black  lacquer  cabinet  that 
stood  against  the  wall;  while,  with  slow, 
careful  movements,  he  sought  for  some- 
thing in  its  dark  recesses,  she  watched 
him  without  interest. 

After  a while  he  found  what  he  looked 
for  and  held  it  out  to  her. 

“I  wish  you  to  wear  this  to-night,” 
he  said. 

It  was  a little  box  that  lay  on  his  hand; 
she  knew  it  and  what  it  contained. 

“What  whim  is  this?”  she  asked, 
quietly. 

“No  whim  at  all.”  He  unlocked  the 
box  and  took  out  a gold  apple  with  jade 
leaves.  “ You  remember  that  I bought 
this  two  years  ago,  when  you  were  in 
France?” 

“ I remember,”  said  Sophie.  She 
picked  up  a drawn-silk  hand-screen  and 
held  it  up  before  her  face. 

Sir  Gilbert  laughed  dryly. 

“ The  man  who  sold  it  to  me  came  to- 
day to  buy  it  back.” 

“Ah?”  The  rose-silk  screen  fluttered 
a little  in  her  hand. 

“ He  is  coming  to-night  to  dine  with 
us,”  continued  her  husband.  “ I think 
he  will  amuse  you.” 

“Amuse  me?”  The  hand-screen  was 
quite  still  now. 

“ Yes — he  is  interesting.”  Sir  Gilbert 
was  fixing  the  apple  to  a long,  fine  gold 
chain.  “ He  was  most  stormy  when  I 
refused  to  sell  this  to  him,  but  we  parted 
good  friends.  He  is  Earl  of  Clare  now, 
through  a distant  cousin’s  death,  and, 
for  the  time  at  least,  a swinging  fortune. 
A scoundrel,  of  course.” 

“Why  do  you  have  him  here?”  asked 
Sophie.  “ Do  you  think  scoundrels  amuse 
me  ?” 

“ He  is  charming,  too — I can  read  him 
very  easily;  he  has  set  his  heart  on  this.” 
He  touched  the  apple  lightly.  “ He  in- 
tends by  any  means  to  get  it.  I dare 
say  ” — again  he  laughed  dryly — “ he  has 
thieved  in  his  time.” 
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His  wife  laid  down  the  screen;  for  all 
the  glow  of  the  firelight,  she  was,  had  her 
husband  eyes  to  notice,  curiously  pale 
for  her. 

“ So  you  want  me  to  wrear  it  ?”  she 
asked. 

“ Hidden  in  your  dress."  He  handed 
it  to  her. 

She  put  the  chain  round  her  white 
neck  and  slipped  the  apple  into  the  bosom 
of  her  gown. 

“ So?”  she  said,  rather  faintly;  she  felt 
a cold  touch  against  her  heart,  and  for 
a moment  it  was  as  if  he  had  passed  her 
again,  after  all  these  years. 

“ So.”  Sir  Gilbert  nodded,  well  pleased. 
“ I shall  puzzle  him  as  to  where  I keep 
it,  shall  I not?” 

“ He  is  coming  to  discover  that?” 
asked  Sophie. 

“ I think  so — ostensibly,  of  course,  to 
sec  my  collection:  it  will  be  a duel 
of  wits.” 

She  moved  back  into  the  warm  shadows 
of  the  room. 

“ Why  should  he  value  it  so  highly  ?” 
she  questioned;  then  suddenly,  “You 
make  him  out  a common  thief,  and  yet 
let  him  come  here !” 

“ He  is  amusing,”  repeated  Sir  Gilbert, 
“an  attractive  vagabond.” 

Sophie  laughed,  quite  unreasonably 
scornful,  it  seemed  to  her  husband. 

“ You  have  said  you  found  it  dull,” 
he  remarked. 

Her  fingers  curled  round  the  fine  chain 
that  held  the  apple. 

“ You  offer  a strange  diversion.” 

Sir  Gilbert  answered  sharply: 

“ Say  I please  myself,  then,  madam.  I 
like  the  fellow.” 

She  came  to  the  fire  and  seated  herself 
in  one  of  the  deep  leathern  chairs. 

“ It  is  no  matter,  either  way — to  me.” 

In  this  attitude,  that  was  neither  at- 
tention nor  indifference,  but  like  lifeless 
movement,  sitting  forward,  motionless, 
with  her  head  half  turned  to  the  door,  and 
the  firelight  ruddy  on  her  averted  cheek, 
she  sat  long  after  her  husband  had  left 
the  room,  and  though  the  wood  on  the 
hearth  was  sinking  into  ashes  she  did 
not  notice  it. 

She  heard  a carriage  drive  up  without, 
and  never  moved;  she  heard  footsteps  on 
the  stairs,  and  never  moved. 

Then,  when  the  door  opened,  she  rose 


suddenly,  and  her  hands  closing  on  the 
hand-screen,  snapped  the  fragile  stick. 
It  was  the  servant  with  the  candles. 

With  an  impulse  of  daring  and  defiance 
she  took  the  one  set  on  the  table  near  the 
Japanese  vase  and  placed  it  on  the  mantel- 
shelf, so  that  the  light  fell  on  her  face, 
and  when — he — entered  with  Sir  Gilbert 
she  was  standing  so  with  her  head  erect. 
In  the  seconds  that  her  husband  used  in 
introducing  them  her  eyes  flashed  cou- 
rageously over  him. 

Five  years  ago! 

She  had  imagined  many  things ; she  had 
not  been  prepared  for  this:  he  was  osten- 
tatiously splendid,  magnificently  dressed, 
and  the  richness  of  his  appointments 
suited  his  reckless  face;  he  was  as  at- 
tractive now,  standing  within  her  door  in 
his  perfumed  velvets,  as  her  straying 
thoughts  during  these  years  had  ever 
pictured  him  in  his  faded  scarlet  coat. 

He  accepted  her  presence,  her  position, 
with  the  calm  she  knew  he  would  show; 
in  the  instant  that  she  dared  look  into 
his  dangerous  eyes  he  showed  her  that 
their  last  meeting  was  as  vivid  in  his 
mind  as  in  hers.  But  had  Sir  Gilbert 
been  as  keen  on  the  track  of  their 
secret  as  he  was  unconscious  of  it,  he 
could  have  guessed  nothing  from  the 
Earl's  demeanor. 

He  said  very  little  to  Sophie;  while 
her  husband  displayed  the  treasures  with 
which  the  room  was  filled  he  leaned 
against  the  table,  facing  the  fire,  and  his 
attention  was  all  for  the  connoisseur  and 
his  collection. 

Sophie  pushed  the  candle  away  from 
her  now  and  sat  back  in  her  chair  watch- 
ing. She  saw  her  husband  moving  to  and 
fro  among  his  cabinets;  the  table  laden 
with  gold  and  silver  ware  that  glittered 
in  the  candelight:  ancient  chasubles  with 
rough-set  gems,  carved  ivory  coffers,  and 
stransre-shaped  ornaments  of  rock  crystal ; 
and  it  was  all  but  a dim  background  to 
the  figure  of  the  Earl. 

He  was  in  black  and  white  velvet,  with 
a great  knot  of  pink  ribbons  on  his  shoul- 
der; his  profile  was  towards  her,  and  she 
noticed  a bunch  of  violets  fastened  in 
his  Bruges-laco  cravat.  Tie  talked  and 
laughed  with  Sir  Gilbert;  Ik?  was  enter- 
taining, charming,  flattering;  he  used 
that  subtlest  of  incense,  envy,  and  So- 
phie observed  that  despite  his  cool  sum- 
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ming  up,  her  husband  was  fascinated 
and  enthralled. 

She  had  lived  very  quietly  since  her 
marriage;  how  quietly  she  had  not  real- 
ized till  now.  As  she  sat  in  the  shadow 
looking  at  the  Earl  she  was  aware  that 
her  life  had  stopped  with  his  passing  out 
of  it,  and  that  the  long  even  years  with 
Sir  Gilbert  had  been  filled  with  merely 
mechanical  actions  and  aimless  thoughts; 
now,  like  a tide  dammed  and  suddenly 
set  free,  her  blood  flowed  passionately. 
She  knew  that  her  husband  was  old  and 
dull,  that  her  days  had  been  as  dust; 
she  knew  what  she  had  missed,  and  she 
looked  with  narrowed  brown  eyes  at  the 
careless  figure  of  the  man  who  had  cheat- 
ed her  of  it. 

His  brilliant  presence  had  altered  the 
sombre  house  as  it  had  altered  the 
quiet  woods  round  her  home;  she  could 
see  Sir  Gilbert  was  under  the  spell  of 
the  graces  being  so  freely  used  for  his 
captivation,  although  he  had  named  the 
Earl — scoundrel. 

Sophie  put  her  fingers  to  the  fine  chain 
crossing  her  bosom:  it  was  curious  to 
remember  the  day  when  they  had  stood 
either  side  of  the  stile  with  tall  butter- 
cups between  and  the  jewel  now  hid- 
den over  her  heart  had  flashed  in  his 
open  hand. 

He  never  mentioned  the  apple;  if  he 
was  observant  of  every  detail  that  might 
discover  to  him  its  hiding-place,  he  gave 
no  sign  of  it;  careless  and  gay,  absolute- 
ly at  his  ease,  he  appeared  to  have  no 
motive  beyond  the  moment. 

At  dinner,  Sophie,  seated  between  him 
and  her  husband,  was  so  near  him  that 
their  sleeves  brushed  when  they  moved; 
still,  he  spoke  very  little  to  her,  and 
looked  at  her  hardly  at  all.  As  she  lis- 
tened to  his  interested  converse  with  Sir 
Gilbert  she  wondered  if  she  had  read 
aright  that  first  glance  of  his — if,  after 
all,  he  had  not  completely  forgotten ! 
It  was  likely  enough : what  had  not  these 
five  years,  so  uneventful  to  her,  been 
to  him? 

She  colored  hotly  to  think  of  it.  Sir 
Gilbert  remarked  on  her  silence;  he  was 
secretly  a little  piqued  that  his  beautiful 
wife  had  made  so  little  impression  on 
the  Earl,  though  the  latter’s  willing  at- 
tention to  his  learned  talk  on  his  precious 
collection  might  be  some  recompense. 
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To  Sophie  the  evening  was  intolerable; 
her  blood  stirred  with  a strange,  unname- 
able  excitement.  When  they  returned  to 
the  up-stairs  room,  where  Sir  Gilbert’s 
curios  still  glittered  on  the  table,  she 
escaped  to  the  balcony  and  stood  silent 
there,  looking  over  the  dark  square  and 
the  winking  lights  of  the  town. 

She  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  two, 
so  different  in  quality,  modulated  to  the 
same  tone;  looking  round  sharply  once, 
she  saw  her  husband  bending  over  one 
of  his  cabinets,  and  the  Earl  seated  by 
the  fire  in  the  chair  she  had  just  left. 
She  could  only  see  his  back;  his  attitude 
was  that  of  some  one  writing, — the  next 
instant  he  had  risen,  turned,  and  was 
coming  towards  her. 

“ You  have  dropped  your  fan,  my  lady.” 

He  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  window ; 
the  light  from  within  caught  his  white 
sleeve  as  he  held  out  her  painted  fan. 

She  had  left  it,  purposely,  on  the  chair; 
without  a demur,  however,  she  took  it, 
and  the  Earl,  bowing,  returned  to  Sir 
Gilbert,  who  was  opening  upon  the  gilt 
settee  a portfolio. 

Sophie  stood  perfectly  still,  gazing  with 
unseeing  eyes  across  the  darkness.  He 
had  written  something  on  her  fan.  She 
felt  as  though  some  one  gripped  her  heart 
and  held  it  so  that  she  could  not  breathe. 
So — he  was  playing  with  her  husband! 
What  did  he  want  with  her — what  did  he 
dare  to  want  with  her? 

She  moved  so  that  some  of  the  light 
fell  over  her  and  unfurled  her  fan;  yel- 
low butterflies  were  painted  on  it,  and 
they  seemed  to  dance  before  her  eyes 
like  live  things;  then  she  read,  in  clear 
pencillings  beneath  them,  his  message: 

u Venus  wears  the  apple  to-night — 
both  are  mine  by  right — I have  been 
without  both  too  long.  I have  so  much 
to  ask,  to  answer.  After  I leave  to- 
night I shall  return  to  your  garden  and 
wait  for  you.  Paulyn.” 

Sophie  closed  her  fan  slowly;  her  de- 
sire was  to  laugh  madly;  this  was  char- 
acteristic of  him:  when  he  could  have 
had  her  for  the  asking, — yes,  it  was  the 
naked  truth,  for  the  asking, — he  rode 
away,  and  now  she  was  another  man’s 
wife,  he  would  risk  a great  deal  to  whistle 
her  back.  She  was  to  steal  his  jewel  for 
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him,  and  he  put  this  on  her  fan!— his 
old  recklessness — his  old  insolence. 

Hardly  a glance  did  she  give  him  when 
he  took  his  leave,  but  an  hour  later  she 
was  waiting  at  the  end  of  the  dark  gar- 
den, with  a cloak  over  her  bright  dress. 

The  moon  was  out,  and  the  stars,  but 
their  fire  was  quenched  behind  a soft  veil 
of  mist;  the  whole  sky  was  dull  and  gray. 
The  garden  was  not  finely  kept  nor  filled 
with  blooms,  but  by  the  plane  trees  and 
the  old  stone  seat  at  the  wall  grew  a 
quantity  of  half-wild  wallflowers,  and 
their  perfume  was  sweet  and  strong. 

Sophie  sat  on  the  stone  seat  and  twist- 
ed a spray  in  her  fingers ; the  garden  here 
was  lit,  in  a gloomy  flickering  fashion, 
by  the  swinging  street-lamp  on  the  house 
opposite  the  wall. 

The  miserable  thin  moon  cleared  the 
dark  chimney-tops  and  swam  into  the 
pallid  sky  with  a trail  of  wet  vapor  after 
her.  Sophie  heard  the  steps  of  a passer- 
by echoing  down  the  empty  streets;  the 
wallflowers  fell  from  her  hands  on  to  the 
lap  of  her  silk  dress. 

As  the  footsteps  died  away,  another, 
bolder  and  firmer,  sounded,  coming  near- 
er, and  she  could  hear  him  singing,  in  a 
soft,  reckless  voice. 

She  rose  and  waited. 

He  knocked  on  the  little  wooden  door 
in  the  garden  wall. 

“ He  is  very  sure  I am  here,”  she 
thought,  and  opened  the  door  quietly. 

He  entered  with  a wholly  delightful, 
half-hushed  laugh;  he  wore  a dark  vel- 
vet riding-mantle,  and  swung  his  hat  in 
his  hand. 

Sophie  closed  the  door  and  went  back 
to  the  seat;  he  followed  her,  eagerness 
on  his  lips. 

“ Now — forget  five  years — my  dear !” 
He  took  her  passive  hand  and  held  it 
warmly.  “ First,  why  did  you  never  come 
the  last  time — as  you  promised?” 

“You  speak  of  too  long  ago,”  she  an- 
swered,— “yet — you  are  much  the  same.” 

“ To  you  always.” 

“ I did  not  mean  that.”  She  had  with- 
drawn her  hand  from  his  and  closed  it 
over  the  sprig  of  flowers  in  her  lap. 
“ I mean  that  you  were  reckless  and  care- 
less in  the  way  you  behaved  to-night — 
and — very  certain.” 

He  laughed  in  his  old  assured  manner. 

“ Of  what?”  He  had  seated  himself  at 


the  end  of  the  seat  and  was  leaning  to- 
wards her;  she  could  half  see  his  face 
in  the  shadow  of  his  dark  hair.  “ Sophie 
— are  you  not  glad  that  I have  come?” 

“Do  you  think  that  I have  been  wait- 
ing for  you  all  these  years?”  she  an- 
swered; her  blood  was  running  quick  at 
the  manner  in  which  he  took  it  for  grant- 
ed that  she  should  come  at  his  first  bid- 
ding, the  manner  in  which  he  accepted, 
without  either  surprise  or  thanks,  her 
compliance  with  his  monstrous  request, 
but  there  was  little  to  be  told  from  her 
quiet  voice,  little  to  be  seen  from  her 
shrouded  figure. 

“ Sophie,”  said  the  Earl,  leaning  closer, 
“ I have  often  wondered  why  you  never 
came  to  say  farewell  as  you  promised  me. 
Sometimes  I thought  that  I knew — ” 

She  laid  the  wallflower  to  her  lips. 

“ Why  will  you  talk  of  five  years  ago  ? 
What  have  you  come  to  say  to  me  now?” 

“ I think  that  you  know.” 

She  could  hear  his  quick  breathing. 
Surely  he  was  a little  moved. 

“ Listen  to  me,  Lord  Clare.  You  went 
out  of  my  life  utterly.  I only  heard  of 
you  once — when  my  husband  told  me 
he  had  bought  this  toy  from  you.” 
She  touched  her  bosom  and  saw  his  eyes 
flash.  “ I never  thought  to  see  you  again 
until  to-night — now,  what  can  you  imag- 
ine are  my  feelings  towards  you — now, 
what  do  you  mean  to  say?” 

Her  hand  rested  on  her  knee;  he  laid 
his  very  gently  over  it. 

“ You  care  something  or  you  had  never 
remembered  you  ever  cared  more;  you 
cared  something  or  you  had  not  come  to- 
night. You  belong,  Sophie,  to  me,  and  I 
am  here  to  claim  you.” 

Her  fingers  trembled  under  his. 

“Me — or  your  jewel?” 

“ Both — mine,  both ! The  dotard  sought 
to  outwit  me;  he  thought  I should  not 
guess  where  he  had  concealed  the  jewel; 
he  thought  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  steal  it  from  such  a 
hiding-place.” 

She  stopped  him  swiftly. 

“Yes — he  thought  so.” 

The  Earl  laughed  at  the  recollection 
of  the  successful  part  he  had  played 
that  evening. 

“You  have  graced  this  dusty  dwelling 
long  enough,  my  dear.” 

Sophie  rose  suddenly;  the  perfume  of 
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the  wallflowers  was  strong  as  wine  to 
make  her  senses  reel. 

“ You  woo  me  late,”  she  said,  thickly. 

“ Before,  I was  a poor  man.”  His  voice 
came  through  the  cross-shadows ; she  could 
see  the  dark  outline  of  his  figure  against 
the  flickering  lamplight  cast  across  the 
wall;  she  put  out  her  hand  and  touched 
the  smooth  bark  of  the  plane  tree. 

“ Why  did  you  sell — this  ?”  Again  she 
touched  her  bosom. 

She  felt  he  reined  in  eagerness  as 
he  answered. 

“ I was  starving.” 

“ So — what  could  not  go  for  love  went 
for  bread!”  She  laughed.  “And  now — 
you  have  come  to  ask  me  to  steal  it  for 
you,  have  you  not — to  give  it  to  you?” 

“ No.”  He  rose  from  his  seat.  “ I 
want  you,  yourself — Venus  as  well  as  the 
apple,  my  dear.” 

She  was  breathing  painfully. 

“You — you  would  suggest  I go  with 
you  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You— you  think  I will?” 

“ By  God ! I think  so.” 

Her  fingers  had  closed  over  the  chain 
across  her  bosom ; she  saw  how  he 
watched  this. 

“What  else  am  I to  steal  from  Sir 
Gilbert  for  you?”  she  asked;  she  moved 
away  from  him,  but  he  leaned  forward 
and  caught  at  her  glittering  dress  where 
the  cloak  fell  aside. 

“Are  we  to  palter  here  until  the  old 
man  sees  us  ? Sophie,  I am  tired  of 
England.  Come  with  me  back  to  France.” 

She  was  drawn  against  the  wall  now, 
crushed  in  among  the  wallflowers. 

“ Hush ! they  will  hear  us  in  the  street ! 
Stand  away  from  me,  my  lord.  You  do 
not  understand — nothing  could  make  you 
understand !” 

At  the  tone  in  her  voice  he  instinct- 
ively stepped  back,  and  she  moved  past 
him,  with  the  dull  light  flickering  on 
her  figure. 

“Do  you  think  that  there  is  nothing 
I value  more  than  your  late-flung  fa- 
vor ?”  she  said,  quietly.  “ If  I were  a free 


woman  I would  not  trust  myself  to  such 
as  you — no ! Stand  away  from  me !”  She 
flung  out  her  hand  and  struck  him  light- 
ly on  the  breast.  “ Once  I amused  you — 
to  me  it  was  something  more;  for  five 
years  you  were  silent;  now — things  are 
different;  I came  here  to-night  to  tell 
you  so.”  Her  voice  came  in  pants.  “ You 
think  me  a dull  fool,” — she  pulled  at  the 
chain  round  her  neck.  “ Once  I might — 
have  followed  you — anywhere ; now — good 
night — oh,  I can  say  it  easily — farewell!” 

“ Sophie!” 

He  seized  her  hands,  but  she  dragged 
them  away. 

“ Here  is  what  you  came  for — this  that 
I have  round  my  neck.” 

She  tossed  the  chain  at  his  feet.  He 
sprang  after  her,  but  she  ran  down  the 
dark  length  of  the  garden  rapidly,  and 
he  heard  her  close  and  bolt  the  window. 

At  that  Lord  Clare  went  back  to  the 
plane  and  the  wallflowers.  At  his  feet 
the  chain  glittered  in  a tiny  heap.  What 
he  had  come  for — yes — perhaps. 

Yet  Sophie — so  suddenly  unattainable 
— was  provokingly  alluring,  unfathom- 
able, and  surprising.  He  gathered  the 
jewel  into  his  pocket  without  looking  at 
it  and  stepped  into  the  street.  His  swift 
vanity  was  reassured. 

“ After  all,  the  jade  cares,”  he  thought, 
“ or  why  did  she  give  me  this?” 

He  smiled,  and  leaning  against  the 
street  post,  leisurely  drew  it  from  his 
pocket.  Sir  Gilbert’s  jewel  was  a good 
guarantee  of  Sir  Gilbert’s  wife. 

The  yellow  lamplight  and  the  cloudy 
radiance  of  the  moon  shone  on  the  chain 
as  he  ran  it  over  his  fingers,  looking  for 
the  familiar  glitter  of  the  golden  apple. 

But  in  place  of  it  hung  a little  gilded 
skull. 

Lord  Clare  felt  the  blood  run  to  his 
heart  with  a hateful  sense  of  shock. 

“By  gad!  does  the  jade  care?”  he  said. 
Then  he  laughed  curiously  and,  with  her 
mocking  gift  hanging  over  his  fingers, 
looked  up  at  her  dark  house. 

“And  do  I care  to  have  missed  the  ap- 
ple— or  to  have  missed — Venus?” 
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IDIOMS  die  hard.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  inflections,  and  to  a 
less  degree  of  the  uses  of  words.  In 
many  instances  they  never  die  at  all,  in 
spite  of  every  effort  which  the  processes 
of  education  put  forth  for  their  exter- 
mination. Rejected  by  the  cultivated, 
they  take  refuge  in  the  homes  of  the 
unlettered.  There  they  are  preserved  and 
cherished.  There  defying  all  attempts  to 
destroy  them,  they  flourish  often  in  their 
primitive  vigor.  The  only  rivals  of  the 
uneducated  in  the  conservation  of  archaic 
linguistic  usages  are  the  poets.  Still,  these 
are  so  far  behind  their  humbler  asso- 
ciates in  this  particular  that  they  can 
hardly  be  classed  as  rivals  at  all. 

This  clinging  of  the  illiterate  to  usages 
which,  once  in  universal  esteem,  have  died 
out  of  the  literary  speech  can  be  noted 
in  orthoepy  as  well  as  in  vocabulary  and 
grammar.  There  are  plenty  of  instances 
where  pronunciations  which  formerly 
everybody  employed  have  so  sunk  in  re- 
pute as  to  become  a distinguishing  mark 
of  imperfect  or  utterly  neglected  training. 
A very  signal  illustration  of  this  fact  is 
furnished  by  such  words  as  oil  and  boil 
and  joint  and  point,  which  to  the  very 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  retained 
their  old  diphthongal  sound  of  i,  as  now 
represented  by  the  spellings  He  and  bile 
and  jint  and  pint.  The  modern  pro- 
nunciation, when  it  first  began  to  be  used, 
seemed  to  many  exceedingly  affected. 

Still,  it  is  not  in  orthoepy  that  the  un- 
educated continue  to  preserve  markedly 
the  once  good  usage  of  the  educated.  Much 
more  do  they  do  this  in  the  case  of  verbal 
and  grammatical  forms  and  meanings. 
Take  as  an  illustration  of  the  changed 
employment  of  words  the  verb  learn  in 
the  sense  of  “ teach.”  This  usage  is  fre- 
quent in  the  mouths  of  the  uneducated, 
and  is  sometimes  heard  from  the  lips  of 
those  who  would  resent  not  being  called 
educated.  When  it  occurs  in  the  speech 
of  the  latter  it  is  characterized,  according 


to  the  ctate  of  mind  of  the  censor,  by  the 
mild  term  of  impropriety  or  the  more 
vigorous  one  of  vulgarism.  The  rule  for 
its  employment  is  simple.  We  can  learn 
a thing;  we  cannot  learn  a person.  Yet 
the  uneducated  in  employing  the  latter 
usage  are  merely  following  the  practice 
of  the  ancestors  of  us  all.  It  has  taken 
generations — it  is  perhaps  safer  to  say 
centuries — to  establish  the  existing  dis- 
tinction between  this  verb  and  teach . 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  desire  to 
restrict  learn  to  its  present  use  manifest- 
ed itself  long  before  it  prevailed  generally. 
The  fact  that  in  our  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible  the  now  condemned  employ- 
ment of  it  does  not  occur,  shows  that  even 
in  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  men 
who  felt  the  desirability  of  setting  up  a 
distinction  between  the  two  verbs.  Yet 
while  this  is  apparently  the  case,  the 
practice  of  so  doing  was  far  then  from 
being  generally  adopted.  There  are  more 
than  a dozen  instances  of  the  use  of  learn 
in  the  sense  of  “ teach  ” in  the  writings 
of  Shakespeare.  This  of  itself  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  distinction  was  not  re- 
garded as  binding  in  the  Elizabethan 
period.  Furthermore,  it  is  as  true  of 
other  writers  of  the  time  as  of  him.  The 
frequent  occurrence  indeed  of  such  an 
employment  of  it  by  popular  authors  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  the  slow  establish- 
ment of  the  distinction. 

In  truth,  learn , meaning  “to  teach,” 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  absolute- 
ly banished  to  the  utterance  of  the  un- 
educated till  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  the  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  it  was  liable  to  show  itself 
at  any  moment.  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  for  illustration,  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliantly  intellectual  women  of  her 
age.  Owing  to  her  birth,  her  social  posi- 
tion, and  her  literary  associations,  she 
may  be  taken  as  a fair  representative 
of  the  received  usage  of  the  cultivated 
classes.  Yet  she  resorted  unhesitatingly 
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to  the  now  discarded  employment  of  the 
word.  Writing  from  Turkey  to  her  sis- 
ter, in  March,  1718,  she  gave  an  account 
of  her  visit  to  the  Sultana,  and  described 
the  arrangement  of  her  household.  She 
remarked  that  it  was  the  business  of  the 
older  slaves  to  take  care  of  the  young 
girls,  and  among  other  things  “to  learn 
them  to  embroider.”  A quarter  of  a cen- 
tury later  she  had  not  abandoned  this 
usage.  In  1751,  writing  to  her  daughter 
from  her  Italian  home,  she  spoke  of  being 
useful  to  the  villagers,  and  compared  her- 
self to  the  goddess  Ceres.  “ If  it  be  true,” 
were  her  words,  “ that  she  taught  the  art 
of  sowing  wheat,  it  is  sure  I have  learned 
them  to  make  bread.”  Here  the  equiva- 
lence of  the  two  words  is  brought  out 
with  special  distinctness. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  certain  words 
and  idioms  which  have  come  to  be  dis- 
used in  the  literary  language  of  prose 
continue  to  maintain  themselves  in  verse. 
Still,  even  there  they  make  their  appear- 
ance on  only  a limited  scale.  They  are 
consciously  felt  to  be  archaisms.  That 
is  a sure  sign  that  they  have  ceased  to 
be  a living  force.  Vanished  strong  forms 
of  the  verb  occasionally  occur  in  poetry, 
such,  for  instance,  as  holp  and  holpen  for 
helped . These  are  literary  archaisms  in- 
troduced intentionally.  The  employment 
of  them  is  not  as  it  is  in  the  natural  un- 
tutored speech  of  a dialect.  Such  also  is 
the  case  with  the  verb  he.  The  educated 
have  confined  this  form  to  the  infinitive, 
the  imperative,  and  the  subjunctive.  But 
readers  of  the  English  Bible  and  of 
Shakespeare  cannot  fail  to  observe  how 
constantly  he  is  used  as  an  indicative, 
especially  in  the  third  person  plural.  To 
a certain  extent  poetry  continues  so  to 
employ  it.  “ There  be  perhaps  who  barren 
hearts  avow,”  writes  Campbell  in  the 
“ Pleasures  of  Hope.”  In  this  line  he  ex- 
emplifies a usage  which,  however  rare  in 
prose,  is  far  from  infrequent  in  verse. 

But  in  the  speech  of  the  uneducated 
he  retains  all  its  original  vitality.  The 
forms  of  the  substantive  verb  are  indeed 
interchanged  on  a grand  scale  in  the 
provincial  speech  of  the  English  coun- 
ties. We  are  told  in  the  invaluable 
Dialed  Didionary  of  Professor  Wright 
that  in  Surrey  “to  the  question,.  Where 
be  youf  the  answer  is  invariably,  Here 
I are.”  But  outside  of  innumerable 


local  peculiarities  he,  alike  in  England 
and  America,  is  employed  frequently  in 
the  language  of  the  populaoe  as  an  in- 
dicative form.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  first  person  singular  and  the  third 
person  plural.  In  the  latter  case  in  par- 
ticular the  usage  represents  faithfully  the 
early  literary  speech.  Chaucer,  its  great 
representative  author,  hardly  knows  such 
a third  person  plural  as  are.  It  is  found 
a few  times  in  his  writings,  but  only  a 
few  times. 

There  is  still  another  verbal  form,  long 
rejected  by  the  cultivated  classes,  to 
which  the  uneducated  cling.  This  is 
went  as  a past  participle.  Etymological- 
ly such  an  employment  of  it  is  perfectly 
correct.  It  was  not  its  own  fault,  it 
was  owing  to  a concurrence  of  circum- 
stances that  it  was  dislodged  from  the 
place  it  originally  occupied.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  there  were  two  verbs  in  particular 
which  expressed  the  idea  of  movement 
in  a given  direction.  One  was  gdn,  the 
original  of  go.  The  other  was  wendan, 
our  wend.  The  verb  go  was  and  is  a 
genuine  irregular  verb.  It  was  from 
another  root  that  its  past  tense  was 
borrowed.  The  form  of  this  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  eode,  which  later  became  yede 
or  yode.  On  the  other  hand,  wendan  had 
as  its  preterite  and  past  participle  wente 
and  went  respectively.  It  so  happened 
in  process  of  time  that  go  lost  its  preterite 
yede  or  yode.  To  make  up  for  its  dis- 
appearance it  helped  itself  to  the  past 
tense  of  wend,  which  had  discarded  its 
final  e and  became  went.  As  go  con- 
tinued, however,  to  retain  its  old  par- 
ticiple gon — gone,  as  it  is  now  spelt — 
it  had  no  use  for  the  participle  went. 
When  therefore  have  in  its  capacity  of 
universal  auxiliary  began  to  take  the  place 
of  the  forms  of  he  with  verbs  of  motion, 
have  gone  became  the  standard  tense 
phrase.  Have  went  was  relegated  to  the 
speech  of  the  uneducated. 

The  change  came  about  gradually.  In 
Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries  the  old 
form  occurs  frequently.  Such  passages  as 
“He  ...  on  his  way  is  went,”  “Jason 
. . . home  is  went,”  are  found  in  the 
poet's  pages.  But  with  all  the  in- 
fluence he  exerted  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  language,  he  could 
not  keep  the  past  participle  went  in  the 
literary  speech.  The  verb  of  which  it 
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was  a part  came  itself  in  time  to  be 
largely  disused.  u Hopeless  and  helpless 
does  JEgeon  wend  ” is  one  of  the  only 
two  places  in  which  it  occurs  in  Shake- 
speare. In  consequence  of  its  infre- 
quency, the  original  connection  with  it 
of  the  preterite  went  was  forgotten  en- 
tirely. As  a result,  the  verb  itself  early 
developed  a new  and  regular  past  tense 
and  participle  wended  to  take  the  place  of 
the  forms  of  which  it  had  been  despoiled. 
Yet  down  to  a comparatively  late  period 
writers  resorted  occasionally  % to  the  use 
of  the  old  participle  went . Spenser’s  em- 
ployment of  it  in  his  “ Shepherd’s  Calen- 
dar ” was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  intentionally  imitating  a rustic  dia- 
lect. Perhaps  the  same  explanation  may 
apply  to  such  a line  as 

Is  thy  bagpipe  broke  or  are  thy  lambs  mis- 
went? 

in  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Dialogue  between 
Tvjo  Shepherds . Yet  this  is  doubtful; 
for  there  is  no  indication,  in  the  rest 
of  the  piece,  of  an  attempt  to  represent 
anything  but  the  regular  authorized 
speech.  However  that  may  be,  there 
were  during  the  seventeenth  century 
several  writers  of  repute  who  employed 
this  participle.  Even  in  the  eighteenth 
century  it  is  not  infrequent  in  the  diary 
of  the  Oxford  scholar  and  antiquary, 
Thomas  Hearne.  For  instance,  he 
records  in  1727  a walk  he  had  taken  to 
Denton  court,  passing  through  Chils- 
well,  “ which  way,”  he  adds,  “ I had 
never  went  before.”  But  Hearne  was  a 
Tory  of  the  Tories,  and  doubtless  saw 
as  little  use  in  abandoning  words  and 
forms  that  had  once  been  established 
as  he  did  in  abandoning  institutions. 

But  though  the  use  of  went  as  a past 
participle  disappeared  from  the  language 
of  literature,  it  has  continued  to  retain 
in  the  speech  of  the  uneducated  all  its 
original  vigor.  From  them  it  is  heard 
now  as  frequently  as  it  was  heard  in 
Chaucer’s  time  from  the  lips  of  the  most 
cultivated.  In  this  respect  its  fortunes 
have  a close  resemblance  to  those  of  cer- 
tain absolute  forms  of  the  possessive 
pronoun  when  it  is  not  followed  by  a 
substantive.  These  were  once  in  good 
concurrent  use  with  the  rivals  which 
have  driven  them  out  of  the  literary 
speech.  None  the  less  do  they  still 


flourish  as  luxuriantly  in  the  language 
of  low  life  as  they  did  in  the  days  when 
they  were  accepted  by  all  as  perfectly 
proper.  These  are  the  forms  oum, 
youm,  and  hern , to  which  later  were 
added  his'n  and  theim.  They  used  to  be 
regularly  accounted  for  as  contractions 
of  the  pronoun  with  the  following  own; 
our  own,  for  illustration,  becoming  ourn. 
It  barely  need  be  added  that  this 
derivation,  the  production  of  amateur 
philology,  has  long  gone  the  way  of 
similar  explanations. 

At  the  very  outset  it  is  to  be  said  that 
both  ours  and  oum , yours  and  youm , 
came  somewhat  late  in  the  language. 
The  genuine  etymological  forms  in  both 
cases  are  oure,  our,  and  youre,  your. 
These  continued  to  appear  at  times  in 
Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries.  “ I 
you  swore  to  be  all  freely  your,”  says 
Cleopatra  in  addressing  the  dead  Antony. 
This  usage  crops  up  at  intervals  down 
to  a somewhat  late  period  — as  late 
certainly  as  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
the  second  of  his  sonnets  to  Oeelia, 
Browne,  the  author  of  Britannia's  Pas- 
torals, says  of  the  sun  that 

the  store 

Of  thick  clouds  interposed  makes  her  less 
our. 

But  these  simple  forms  lacked  distinctive- 
ness. Language  therefore  set  out  to  im- 
part it  by  adding  to  them  in  one  part 
of  the  country  the  ending  in  -a  of  the 
Northern  dialect,  in  another  part  the  end- 
ing in  -n  common  in  the  Southern. 
Strictly  speaking,  they  were  both  what  we 
are  wont  to  call  corruptions.  They  were 
in  reality  double  possessives.  But  they 
were  corruptions  which  language  felt  the 
necessity  of  having.  The  question  early 
presented  itself,  in  most  instances  un- 
consciously, to  the  users  of  English, 
Which  of  these  forms  should  the  literary 
speech  adopt  ? There  were  mine  and 
thine  in  use,  in  which  the  ending  in  - n 
already  existed.  Then  again  there  was 
his , which  from  the  beginning  had  the 
ending  in  -s.  Which  of  these  termina- 
tions should  be  chosen  by  our  and  your 
and  her f It  was  clearly  for  a while  an 
open  question. 

This  attitude  of  indecision  can  be  seen 
best  illustrated  in  the  fourteenth-century 
Wycliffite  version  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
this  work  not  only  the  original  simple 
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form  of  the  pronoun  used  absolutely 
occurs,  but  also  the  two  incoming  repre- 
sentatives of  it,  the  one  ending  in 
the  other  in  -n.  For  these  variances  the 
speech  of  the  particular  district  from 
which  the  collaborator  or  the  copyist  of 
the  manuscript  came  is  probably  respon- 
sible. For  our  purpose  it  is  necessary  only 
to  present  one  or  two  examples  of  what  is 
now  the  rejected  form.  Here  they  follow 
with  the  spelling  modernized.  When  the 
Shunammite  woman,  whose  son  Elisha 
had  brought  back  to  life,  asked  the  king 
of  Israel  for  the  return  of  her  house  and 
land,  Jehoram  is  represented  as  saying 
to  one  of  his  officers,  “ Restore  thou  to  her 
all  things  that  be  hem.”  So  in  Qenesis, 
Pharaoh  is  represented  as  commanding 
Joseph  to  tell  his  brethren,  in  leaving 
the  land  of  Canaan,  to  pay  no  heed  to 
bringing  with  them  their  property,  for 
“ all  the  riches  of  Egypt  shall  be  yourn.” 
Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these 
forms  in  -n  seem  never  to  have  had  much 
chance  of  general  adoption  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  educated.  The  failure  of 
Chaucer  to  employ  them — who  in  this 
particular  pretty  certainly  represented 
the  usage  prevailing  in  the  circles  of  the 
court — almost  inevitably  involved  their 
general  rejection  by  later  writers  and  by 
the  cultivated.  This  had  the  effect  of 
banishing  them  to  the  homes  of  the 
humble.  But  had  the  condition  of  things 
been  reversed,  we  should  all  have  been 
saying  in  these  days  oum  and  yourn  and 
hem,  and  looking  upon  ours  and  yours 
and  hers  as  irredeemable  vulgarisms. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  these  -n 
forms  is  their  prevalence  and  persistence. 
They  are  heard  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  Furthermore,  they 
have  been  from  the  outset  aggressive. 
Even  in  the  early  period  this  ending 
forced  itself  upon  his  as  that  in  - s never 
did  upon  mine  or  thine . In  a fifteenth- 
century  manuscript  of  “ Anelida  and 
Arcite”  occur  these  lines: 

Her  freedom  (i.  e.,  generosity)  Arcite  found 
in  such  mannere 

That  all  hisen  is  that  hers  was,  much  and 
lyte. 

Chaucer  of  course  was  not  responsible  for 
the  form  hisen . That  was  the  work  of  one 
of  the  villainous  3cribes  against  whose  pro- 
ceedings he  has  left  behind  an  anathema. 
Its  early  appearance,  however,  is  one  of 


many  signs  of  the  abounding  vitality  of 
these  -n  forms — a vitality  which  has 
never  shown  sign  of  diminution.  Lit- 
erature has  long  disowned  and  discarded 
them.  All  the  energies  of  education  have 
been  steadily  devoted  to  suppressing  them. 
Before  the  relentless  war  waged  upon 
them  they  will  doubtless  succumb  in  the 
end.  Yet  there  are  numerous  places — 
out-of-the-way  places,  to  be  sure — in 
which  they  still  dominate  the  speech  of 
the  large  majority.  In  numerous  others 
they  are  retiring  before  the  conquering 
march  of  the  schoolmaster,  but  they  re- 
tire slowly  and  sullenly.  In  consequence 
the  victory  over  them  will  not  be  speedy. 
Centuries  of  steady  repression  have  gone 
by,  and  they  still  retain  their  vigor  es- 
sentially unimpaired. 

Examples  have  been  given  of  uses  of 
words  and  of  inflectional  forms  once  in 
good  repute  which  have  been  relegated 
to  the  speech  of  the  uneducated.  The 
same  thing  is  furthermore  true  of  syn- 
tactical constructions.  There  is  in  our 
tongue  no  more  deeply  rooted  and  widely 
extended  illustration  of  these  survivals  of 
a past  of  good  usage  than  the  employ- 
ment of  the  double  negative  to  strengthen 
the  negation.  All  the  efforts  of  educa- 
tion for  centuries  seem  to  have  exerted 
hardly  a perceptible  influence  in  diminish- 
ing its  prevalence  with  a great  body  of 
speakers.  It  was  once  my  fortune  to  hear 
an  exemplification  of  this  idiom  as  it 
came  in  its  native  energy  from  the  mouth 
of  an  irate  father  who  had  been  for  some 
time  contemplating  with  profoundest  dis- 
gust the  head-gear  with  which  his  daugh- 
ter had  adorned  herself.  He  was  of 
Scandinavian  descent,  and  I seemed  to 
catch  a glimpse  of  the  old  Berserker  rage 
flaming  forth  in  his  violent  utterance. 
No  one  negative  would  have  sufficed  to 
convey  the  intensity  of  his  indignation. 
“ Don’t  you  never  let  me  see  you  wear  no 
such  thing  on  your  head  no  more,”  were 
the  words  in  which  his  opulence  of  dis- 
approval found  expression.  Not  that  the 
prohibition  with  all  its  wealth  of  nega- 
tives wrought  the  desired  effect.  Against 
the  rock  of  feminine  fancy  in  dress,  sup- 
ported by  fashion,  the  waves  of  parental 
wrath  dash  in  vain.  Besides,  the  girl, 
whoso  education  was  better  than  her 
parent’s,  had  learned  that  two  negatives 
constitute  an  affirmative.  Accordingly,  it 
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was  natural  for  her  to  assume  that  the 
employment  of  two  additional  ones  still 
further  intensified  the  positiveness  of  the 
injunction  that  she  should  wear  just  what 
she  was  inclined  to  wear. 

But  the  point  to  be  brought  out  here 
is  that  the  wrathful  parent  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  spoke  precisely  as  under 
similar  circumstances  Chaucer  would  have 
done  in  the  fourteenth.  Two  negatives 
the  poet  uses  constantly  to  strengthen 
the  negation.  In  his  time  that  was  the 
absolutely  correct  thing  to  do.  But  on 
special  occasions — on  occasions  wherein 
he  sought  to  express  himself  with  peculiar 
energy — he  called  in  the  aid  of  three  or 
four.  In  the  Canterbury  Tales , for  in- 
stance, the  knight  is  the  ideal  soldier 
and  gentleman.  The  one  trait  upon 
which  the  poet  lays  particular  stress  is 
the  unfailing  courtesy  he  displays  to 
every  one,  no  matter  what  his  station  in 
life.  He  emphasizes  this  characteristic 
by  crowding  four  negatives  into  two 
lines.  Of  him  it  is  asserted  that 

He  never  yet  no  villainy  ne  said 

In  all  his  life  unto  no  manner  wight. 

Put  in  modern  prose  this  declares  that 
the  knight  in  all  his  life  never  used  any 
abusive  language  to  any  sort  of  person. 
Such  a restrained  way  of  stating  the  fact 
satisfies  itself  with  one  negative.  It 
conveys  the  sense  after  a fashion,  and 
is  without  doubt  a very  gentlemanly  way 
of  putting  things.  Yet  how  dreadfully 
tame  it  seems  as  against  the  combined 
crushing  force  produced  by  the  succession 
of  never  and  no  and  ne  and  no.  Long 
disuse  has  indeed  hindered  us  from  ap- 
preciating the  full  effect  of  the  original 
construction.  In  order  to  feel  that,  one 
must  first  become  thoroughly  steeped  in 
Chaucer’s  diction. 

In  writing  as  he  did  Chaucer  was  fol- 
lowing the  practice  which  had  prevailed 
from  the  beginning  in  his  own  tongue. 
In  Anglo-Saxon,  as  in  ancient  Greek,  the 
more  negatives  you  had,  the  stronger  be- 
came your  negation.  The  transition  to 
the  opposite  sense  took  place  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when 
the  study  of  the  Latin  classics  was  at  its 
height.  By  the  end  of  the  latter  century 
men  had  forgotten  the  existence  of  the 
earlier  and  once  common  idiom.  In  his 
edition  of  Chaucer,  Speght  speaks  of  the 


poet’s  use  of  it  as  “ an  imitation  of  the 
Greek  construction  ” — Greek  being  a lan- 
guage of  which  neither  the  poet  himself 
nor  contemporary  authors  could  have  read 
a word.  It  was  nothing  but  the  imitation 
of  the  Latin  construction  which  had  pro- 
duced the  change. 

Has  it  been  a benefit?  It  is  more  than 
doubtful.  “ As  for  our  double  negative,” 
says  Lowell  in  his  Biglow  Papers,  “ I shall 
waste  no  time  in  quoting  instances  of  it, 
because  it  was  once  as  universal  in  Eng- 
lish as  it  still  is  in  the  Neo-Latin  lan- 
guages, where  it  does  not  strike  us  as 
vulgar.  I am  not  sure  that  the  loss  of  it 
is  not  to  be  regretted.”  In  this  doubt  he 
indicated  the  feeling  entertained  by  many 
that  with  its  disappearance  has  gone  large- 
ly the  strength  which  was  once  given  by 
it  to  expression.  More  than  that,  the 
abandonment  of  the  idiom  in  its  ancient 
sense  has  had  the  practical  effect  of  driv- 
ing it  out  of  frequent  use  even  in  the 
modem  sense.  He  who  familiarizes  him- 
self with  our  earlier  literature  can  hardly 
help  being  struck  with  the  constant  oc- 
currence of  two  or  more  negatives  to 
strengthen  the  negation.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  who  studies  our  later  literature 
with  an  eye  on  this  idiom,  in  its  now  ac- 
cepted usage  of  constituting  an  affirma- 
tive, will  be  struck  with  its  rarity.  Nat- 
urally it  occurs.  Milton,  for  illustration, 
describes  the  attitude  of  the  fallen  angels 
in  the  following  lines : 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not 
feel. 

Yet,  while  passages  like  these  can  be 
met  with,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  common. 

But  here  again,  as  in  the  other  cases 
cited,  the  supplanted  idiom,  long  banish- 
ed from  literature,  retains  all  its  vitality 
in  the  speech  of  the  uneducated.  No- 
where among  them  are  there  to  be  dis- 
covered any  signs  of  its  disappearance. 
There  is  furthermore  one  peculiarity 
about  its  use  which  is  not  true  of  any  of 
the  previous  expressions  considered.  Cer- 
tain phrases  containing  a double  negative 
strengthening  the  negation  are  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  best  writers  of  our 
speech  from  the  Elizabethan  period  to 
the  present  day  — writers,  for  instance, 
such  as  Swift  and  Gray,  who  did  not  need 
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the  instruction  of  our  most  recent  grad- 
uates to  tell  them  what  was  improper  to 
say.  Take,  for  illustration,  one  of  the 
most  common  of  these  phrases,  in  which 
no  or  nor  or  not  is  joined  with  neither . 
“My  brows  become  nothing  else  than  a 
plain  kerchief,”  says  Mrs.  Ford  to  Fal- 
staff,  “nor  that  well  neither.”  Scores  of 
such  instances  occur  in  Shakespeare ; 
nor  in  Shakespeare  alone,  but  in  many 
of  the  best  and  most  idiomatic  writers 
from  that  day  to  this.  The  fact  is 
not  brought  out  here  either  to  justify 
or  condemn  their  action.  It  is  simply 
to  show  the  exceeding  vitality  of  the 
original  idiom,  the  tenacity  of  the  hold 
it  continues  to  have  on  the  speech 
of  all. 

These  are  a few  scattered  illustrations 
of  the  various  sorts  of  usages  which  were 
once  in  the  best  of  repute,  but  are  now 
excluded  from  good  linguistic  society. 
But  that  does  not  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing employed  by  the  uneducated  multi- 
tude. In  this  respect  their  speech  may 
he  called  archaic.  But  one  must  not  get 
the  impression  that  the  language  of  low 
life  has  generally,  still  less  invariably, 
this  honorable  past.  When  the  usage  in 
question  is  heard  widely  in  regions  far 
apart  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  its 
high  descent.  But  even  to  this  principle 
there  are  notable  exceptions.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  past  participles  done  and 
seen  used  as  preterites.  They  are  heard 
apparently  in  all  countries  where  our 
language  is  spoken.  Indeed,  if  we  can 
trust  the  observation  of  that  widest  read 
of  linguistic  critics,  Fitzedward  Hall, 
they  have  a far  more  honorable  position 
in  England  than  in  America.  Hall  was 
a merciless,  almost  a savage,  critic  of  the 
verbal  peculiarities  of  his  countrymen. 
In  one  of  his  communications  he  re- 
marked that  one  must  go  in  England  far 
down  in  the  social  scale  to  hear  such 
phrases  as  “ he  is  not  hurt  any,”  “ I slept 
none  at  night,”  “ it  blows  some.”  But 
he  made  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
first  of  the  forms  under  consideration. 
u While  one,”  he  wrote,  “ is  surprised  to 
hear,  for  example,  *1  done  it,’  from  any 
American  but  the  most  illiterate,  one  may 
often  hear  it  in  England  from  persons 
not  very  far  below  the  rank  of  gentle- 
men.” This  testimony  may  be  impeached. 


No  man,  however  great  his  learning, 
or  ample  his  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion, can  be  deemed  an  unassailable  au- 
thority on  the  usage  of  a whole  people. 
But  there  is  this  to  be  eaid  of  the  critic, 
that  long  study  of  the  language  and  long 
residence  in  England  give  to  his  con- 
clusions peculiar  authority. 

But  done,  like  seen,  is  a purely  popular 
perversion.  It  does  not  even  appear  to 
have  behind  it  any  ancient  dialectic 
usage.  It  can  boast  of  no  descent  from 
either  a humble  or  high  literary  or  lin- 
guistic ancestry.  No  writer  of  repute 
seems  ever  to  have  used  it  seriously. 
Such  facts  take  it  at  once  out  of  the 
class  of  expressions,  here  considered, 
which,  though  condemned  by  everybody, 
are  heard  everywhere.  There  is  still  an- 
other peculiarity  about  these  two  forms. 
In  the  history  of  our  speech  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  the  preterite  has  in- 
truded itself  into  the  past  participle  and 
some  cases  in  which  it  has  maintained 
itself  there.  But  done  and  seen  are  the 
only  instances  in  which  a full  participial 
form  has  intruded  itself  into  the  pret- 
erite. One  must  not  be  misled  by  the 
likeness  of  the  past  tense  and  past  par- 
ticiple in  the  case  of  certain  strong  verbs. 
The  exclusive  use  of  flung  and  stung  for 
Hang  and  slang,  the  occasional  use  of  be- 
gun and  writ  for  began  and  wrote,  and 
the  concurrent  use  of  sung  and  sang,  of 
sprung  and  sprang,  owe  their  existence 
to  an  entirely  different  cause.  Further- 
more, the  employment  of  done  and  seen 
as  preterites,  though  criminal  as  we  look 
at  it,  is  not  in  itself  a high  crime.  It 
is  inadvisable  to  attribute  our  avoidance 
of  it  to  any  innate  superiority  of  lin- 
guistic virtue  in  ourselves,  independent 
of  good  usage.  The  truth  is  that  from 
the  abstract  grammatical  point  of  view 
we  are  all  of  us  miserable  sinners.  We 
should  be  shocked  were  one  of  our  num- 
ber to  use  in  perfect  seriousness  I have 
did  for  I have  done . Yet  every  one  of 
us  is  daily  using  a precisely  similar  form 
of  expression.  We  all  say  I have  stood 
or  understood  instead  of  the  etymolog- 
ically correct  I have  stonden  or  under - 
stonden.  Here  not  only  have  we  lost 
the  sense  of  shame,  but  most  of  us  have 
lost  even  the  consciousness  of  having 
committed  a linguistic  sin. 
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CHAPTER  Vm 

IT  had  apparently  been  decreed  that 
Derek  Pruyn  was  not  to  go  to  South 
America  that  year.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  he  had  been  delayed  on  the 
eve  of  sailing.  From  February  the  voy- 
age was  postponed  to  May,  and  from 
May  to  September.  In  September  it  had 
ceased  for  the  moment  to  be  urgent,  while 
remaining  a possibility.  It  was  the  Feb- 
ruary of  a year  later  before  it  became  a 
definite  necessity  no  longer  to  be  put  off. 

In  the  meanwhile,  under  the  benef- 
icent processes  of  time,  sunshine,  and 
Diane  Eveleth’s  cultivation.  Miss  Doro- 
thea Pruyn  had  become  a “bud.”  The 
small,  hard,  green  thing  had  unfolded 
petals  whose  delicacy,  purity,  and  fra- 
grance were  a new  contribution  to  the  joy 
of  living.  Society  in  general  showed  its 
appreciation,  and  Derek  Pruyn  was  proud. 

He  was  more  than  proud ; he  was  grate- 
ful. The  development  that  had  changed 
Dorothea  from  a forward  little  girl  into 
a charming  maiden,  and  which  might 
have  been  the  mere  consequence  of 
growth,  was  to  him  the  evident  fruit  of 
Diane’s  influence.  The  subtle  differences 
whereby  his  own  dwelling  was  trans- 
formed from  a handsome,  more  or  less 
empty,  shell  into  an  abode  of  the  domestic 
amenities  sprang,  in  his  opinion,  from  a 
presence  shedding  grace.  All  the  more 
strange  was  it,  therefore,  that  both  pres- 
ence and  influence  remained  as  remote 
from  his  own  personal  grasp  as  music  on 
the  waves  of  sound  or  odors  in  the  air. 
Of  the  many  impressions  produced  by  a 
year  of  Diane’s  residence  beneath*  his 
roof,  none  perplexed  him  more  than  her 
detachment.  Moreover,  it  was  a detach- 
ment as  difficult  to  comprehend  in  quality 
as  to  define  in  words.  There  was  in  her 
attitude  nothing  of  the  retreating  nymph 
or  of  the  self-effacing  sufferer.  She  took 
her  place  equally  without  obtrusiveness 
and  without  affectation.  Such  effects  as 
she  brought  about  came  without  noise, 


without  effort,  and  without  laboriousness 
of  good  intention.  Simple  and  straight- 
forward in  all  her  ways,  she  neverthe- 
less contrived  to  throw  into  her  relations 
with  himself  an  element  as  impersonal 
as  sunshine. 

In  the  first  days  of  her  coming  it  was 
he  who,  in  pursuance  of  his  method  of 
reserve,  had  held  aloof.  He  had  been 
frequently  absent  from  New  York,  and, 
even  when  there,  had  lived  much  at  one 
or  another  of  his  clubs.  Weeks  had  al- 
ready passed  when  the  perception  stole 
on  him  that  his  goings  and  comings 
meant  little  more  to  her  than  to  the  trees 
waving  in  the  great  Park  before  his  door. 
The  discovery  that  he  had  been  taking 
such  pains  to  abstract  himself  from  eyes 
which  scarcely  noticed  whether  he  was 
there  or  not  brought  with  it  a little  bitter 
raillery  at  his  own  expense.  He  was 
piqued  at  once  in  his  self-love  and  in  his 
masculine  instinct  for  domination.  It 
seemed  to  be  out  of  the  natural  order 
of  things  that  his  thoughts  should  dwell 
so  much  on  a woman  to  whom  he  was 
only  a detail  in  the  scheme  of  her  sur- 
roundings— superior  to  the  butler,  and 
more  animate  than  the  pictures  on  the 
wall,  but  as  little  in  her  consciousness  as 
either.  It  was  certainly  an  easy  oppor- 
tunity in  which  to  display  that  self- 
restraint  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
make  his  portion;  but  when  the  heroic 
nature  finds  no  obstacles  to  overcome,  it 
has  a tendency  to  create  them. 

Without  obtruding  himself  upon  Di- 
ane, Derek  began  to  dine  more  fre- 
quently at  his  own  house.  On  those 
occasions  when  Dorothea  went  out  alone 
it  was  impossible  for  the  two  who  re- 
mained at  home  to  avoid  a kind  of 
conversation,  which,  with  the  topics  in- 
cidental to  the  management  of  a com- 
mon household,  often  verged  upon  the 
intimate.  When  Diane  accompanied  his 
daughter  to  the  opera,  he  adopted  the 
habit  of  dropping  into  the  box,  and  per- 
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haps  taking  them,  with  some  of  Doro- 
thea’s friends,  to  a restaurant  for  supper. 
He  planned  the  little  parties  and  excur- 
sions for  which  Dorothea’s  “ budding” 
offered  an  excuse;  and  while  he  recog- 
nized the  subterfuge,  he  made  his  prob- 
able journey,  with  the  long  absence  it 
would  involve,  serve  as  a palliation. 
Since,  too,  there  was  no  danger  to  Diane, 
there  could  be  the  less  reason  for  stinting 
himself  in  the  pleasure  of  her  presence, 
so  long  as  he  was  prepared  to  pay  for  it 
afterwards  in  full. 

Thus  the  first  winter  had  gone  by,  until 
with  the  shifting  of  the  environment  in 
summer  a certain  change  entered  into 
the  situation.  The  greater  freedom  of 
country  life  on  the  Hudson  made  it 
requisite  that  Diane  should  he  more  con- 
sciously circumspect.  In  her  detachment 
Derek  noticed  first  of  all  a new  element 
of  intention;  but  since  it  was  the  first 
sign  she  had  given  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween him  and  the  dumb  creation,  it  did 
not  displease  him.  While  he  could  not 
affirm  that  she  avoided  him,  he  saw  less 
of  her  than  when  in  town.  During  those 
difficult  moments  when  they  had  no 
guests  and  Dorothea  was  making  visits 
among  her  friends,  Diane  found  pretexts 
for  slipping  away  to  New  York,  on  what 
she  declared  to  be  business  of  her  own — 
availing  herself  of  the  seclusion  of  the 
little  French  hostelry  that  had  first  given 
her  shelter. 

It  was  at  times  such  as  these  that 
Derek  began  to  perceive  what  she  had 
become  to  him.  As  long  as  she  was  near 
him  he  could  keep  his  desire  within  the 
limitations  he  had  set  for  it;  but  in  her 
absence  he  was  restless  and  despondent 
till  she  returned.  The  brutality  of  life, 
which  made  him  master  of  the  beauty 
of  the  country  and  the  coolness  of  the 
hills,  while  it  drove  her  to  stifle  in  the 
town,  stirred  him  with  alternate  waves 
of  indignation  and  compassion. 

There  was  a torrid  afternoon  in  Au- 
gust when  the  sight  of  her,  trudging 
along  the  dusty  highway  to  the  station, 
almost  led  him  to  betray  himself  by  his 
curses  upon  fate.  Dorothea  having  left 
for  Newport  in  the  morning,  Diane  was, 
as  usual,  seeking  the  privacy  of  Uni- 
versity Place  for  the  two  weeks  the  girl’s 
visit  was  to  last.  Understanding  her  de- 


sire not  to  be  alone  with  him  for  even  a 
few  hours  when  there  was  no  third  person 
in  the  house,  Derek  had  taken  the  op- 
portunity to  motor  for  lunch  to  a friend’s 
house  some  miles  away.  With  the  in- 
tention of  not  returning  till  after  she  had 
gone,  he  had  ordered  a carriage  to  be  in 
readiness  to  drive  her  to  her  train;  but 
his  luncheon  was  scarcely  ended  when  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that,  by  hurry- 
ing back,  he  might  catch  a last  glimpse 
of  her  before  she  started. 

He  had  already  half  smothered  her  in 
dust  when  he  perceived  that  the  little 
woman  in  black,  under  a black  parasol, 
was  actually  Diane.  To  his  indignant 
queries  as  to  why  she  should  be  plodding 
her  way  on  foot,  with  this  scorching  sun 
overhead,  her  replies  were  cheerful  and 
uncomplaining.  A series  of  small  acci- 
dents in  the  stable — such  had  constantly 
happened  at  her  own  little  chateau  in  the 
Oise — having  made  it  inadvisable  to  take 
the  horses  out,  one  of  the  men  had  con- 
veyed her  luggage  to  the  station,  while 
she  herself  preferred  to  walk.  She  was 
used  to  the  exigencies  of  country  life, 
in  both  France  and  Ireland;  and  as  for 
the  heat,  it  was  a detail  to  be  scorned. 
Dust,  too,*  was  only  matter  out  of  place, 
and  a necessary  concomitant  of  summer. 
Would  he  not  drive  on,  without  troubling 
himself  any  more  about  her  ? 

No ; decidedly  he  would  not.  She  must 
get  in  and  let  him  take  her  to  the  station. 
There  he  could  work  off  his  wrath  only 
by  buying  her  ticket  and  seeing  to  her 
luggage;  while  his  charge  to  the  negro 
porter  to  look  to  her  comfort  was  of  such 
a nature  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
journey  she  was  pelted  with  magazine 
literature  and  tormented  with  glasses  of 
ice-water. 

That  night  he  found  himself  impelled 
by  his  sense  of  honor  as  a gentleman  to 
write  a letter  of  apology  for  the  indignity 
she  had  been  exposed  to  while  in  his 
house.  When  it  had  gone  he  considered 
it  insufficient,  and  only  the  reflection 
that  he  ought  to  have  business  in  town 
next  day  kept  him  from  following  it  up 
with  a second  note. 

Arrived  in  New  York,  where  the  city 
was  burning  as  if  under  a sun-glass,  he 
found  his  chief  subject  for  consideration 
to  be  the  choice  of  a club  at  which  to 
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lunch.  There,  in  the  solitude  of  the  de- 
serted smoking-room,  where  the  heat  was 
tempered,  the  glare  shut  out,  and  the  very 
footfall  subdued,  he  thought  of  the  little 
hotel  in  University  Place.  Because  hu- 
man society  had  mysterious  unwritten 
laws,  the  woman  he  loved  was  forced  to 
steal  away  from  the  freshness  and  peace 
of  green  fields  and  sweeping  river,  to 
take  refuge  amid  the  noisome  ugliness, 
from  which,  in  spite  of  her  courage,  her 
exquisite  nature  must  shrink.  He,  whose 
needs  were  simple,  as  his  tastes  were 
comparatively  coarse,  could  command  the 
sybaritic  luxury  of  a Roman  patrician, 
while  she,  who  could  not  lift  her  hand 
without  betraying  the  habits  of  inborn 
refinement,  was  exposed  not  only  to  vulgar 
contact,  but  to  a squalor  of  discomfort  as 
odious  as  vice.  The  thought  was  a hu- 
miliation. Even  if  he  had  not  loved  her, 
it  would  have  seemed  almost  the  duty  of 
a man  of  honor  to  step  in  between  her 
and  the  cruel  pathos  of  her  lot. 

It  was  a curious  reflection  that  it  was 
the  very  fact  that  he  did  love  her  which 
held  him  back.  Could  he  have  turned  to- 
wards Paradise  and  said  to  the  sweet  soul 
waiting  for  him  there,  “ This  woman  has 
need  of  me,  but  you  alone  reign  in  my 
heart,”  he  would  have  felt  more  free  to 
act.  But  the  time  when  that  would  have 
been  possible  had  gone  by.  Anything 
he  might  do  now  would  be  less  for  her 
need  than  his  own ; and  his  own  he  could 
endure  if  loyalty  to  his  past  demanded  it. 
None  the  less  was  it  necessary  to  find  a 
way  in  which  to  come  to  Diane’s  imme- 
diate relief;  and  by  the  time  he  had 
finished  his  cigar  he  thought  he  had 
discovered  it. 

“ Having  been  obliged  to  run  up  to 
town,”  he  explained,  when  she  had  re- 
ceived him  in  the  little  hotel  parlor,  “ I’ve 
dropped  in  to  tell  you  that  I’m  going 
away  for  a few  weeks  into  Canada.” 

“ Isn’t  it  rather  hot  weather  for  trav- 
elling?” she  asked,  with  that  clear,  smil- 
ing gaxe  which  showed  him  at  once 
that  she  bad  seen  through  his  pretext 
for  coming. 

“ It  won’t  be  hot  where  I’m  going — up 
into  the  valley  of  the  Metapedia.” 

“ It’s  rather  a sudden  decision,  isn’t  it?” 

“ N — no.  I generally  try  to  get  a little 
sport  some  time  through  the  year.” 

“ Naturally  you  know  your  own  inten- 


tions best.  I only  happen  to  remember 
that  you  said,  yesterday  morning,  you 
hoped  not  to  leave  Rhinefields  till  the  mid- 
dle of  next  month.” 

“Did  I say  that?  I must  have  been 
dreaming.” 

“Very  likely  you  were.  Or  perhaps 
you’re  dreaming  now.” 

“Not  at  all;  in  fact,  I’m  particularly 
wide  awake.  I see  things  so  clearly 
that  I’ve  looked  in  to  tell  you  some 
of  them.  You  must  get  out  of  this 
stifling  hole  and  go  back  to  Rhinefields 
at  once.” 

“I  don’t  like  that  way  of  speaking  of 
a place  I’ve  become  attached  to.  It  isn’t 
a stifling  hole;  it’s  a clean  little  inn, 
where  the  service  is  the  very  law  of 
kindness.  The  art  may  be  of  a period 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  primitive,”  she 
laughed,  looking  round  at  the  highly 
colored  chromos  of  lake  and  mountain 
scenery  hanging  on  the  walls,  “and  the 
furniture  may  be  not  strictly  in  the  style 
of  Louis  Quinre,  but  the  host  and  hostess 
treat  me  as  a daughter,  and  every  gar$on 
is  my  slave.” 

“I  can  quite  understand  that;  but  all 
the  same  it’s  no  fit  place  for  you.” 

“ I suppose  the  fittest  place  for  any  one 
is  the  place  in  which  he  feels  at  home.” 

“ Don’t  say  that,”  he  begged,  with  sud- 
den emotion  in  his  voice. 

“I  think  I ought  to  say  it,”  she  in- 
sisted, “first  of  all  because  it’s  true; 
and  then  because  you  would  feel  more 
at  ease  about  me  if  you  knew  just  how 
it’s  true.” 

“ You  know  that  I’m  not  at  ease 
about  you.” 

“I  know  you  think  I must  be  discon- 
tented with  my  lot,  when — in  a certain 
sense — I’m  not  at  all  so.  I don’t  pretend 
that  I prefer  working  for  a living  to 
having  money  of  my  own ; but  I’ve  found 
this” — she  hesitated,  as  if  thinking  out 
her  phrase — “I’ve  found  that  life  growB 
richer  as  it  goes  on,  in  whatever  way  one 
has  to  live  it.  It’s  as  if  the  streams  that 
fed  it  became  more  numerous  the  farther 
one  descended  from  the  height.” 

“ I’m  glad  you’re  able  to  say  that — ” 

“ I can  say  it  very  sincerely;  and  I lay 
stress  upon  it,  because  I know  you’re 
kind  enough  to  be  worried  about  me.  I 
wish  I could  make  you  understand  how 
little  reason  there  is  for  it,  though  you 
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mustn’t  think  that  I’m  not  touched  by 
it,  or  that  I mistake  its  motive.  I’ve 
come  to  see  that  what  I’ve  often  heard, 
and  used  * scarcely  to  believe,  is  quite 
true,  that  American  men  have  an  atti- 
tude towards  women  entirely  different 
from  that  of  our  men.  Our  men  prob- 
ably think  more  about  women  than  any 
other  men  in  the  world;  but  they  think 
of  them  as  objects  of  prey  — with  joys 
and  sorrows  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 
You,  on  tho  contrary,  are  walling  to  put 
yourself  to  great  inconvenience  for  me, 
merely  because  I am  a woman.” 

“Not  merely  because  of  that,”  Derek 
permitted  himself  to  say. 

“ We  needn’t  weigh  motives  as  if  they 
were  gold-dust.  When  we  have  their 
general  trend  we  have  enough.  I only 
want  you  to  see  that  I understand  you, 
while  I must  ask  you  not  to  be  hurt  if 
I still  persist  in  not  availing  myself  of 
your  courtesy.  I wish  you  wouldn’t  ques- 
tion me  any  more  about  it,  because  there 
are  situations  in  which  one  cheapens 
things  by  the  very  effort  to  put  them 
into  words.  If  you  were  a woman,  you’d 
comprehend  my  feeling — ” 

“ Let  us  assume  that  I do,  as  it  is.  I 
have  still  another  suggestion  to  make. 
Admitting  that  I stay  at  Rhinefields, 
why  can’t  you  ask  your  mother-in-law  to 
come  and  make  you  a couple  of  weeks’ 
visit  there  ?” 

For  a moment  Diane  forgot  the  re- 
straint she  made  it  a habit  to  impose  upon 
herself  in  the  new  conditions  of  her  life, 
and  slipped  back  into  the  spontaneous 
manner  of  the  past. 

“ How  tiresome  you  are ! I never  knew 
any  one  but  a child  twist  himself  in  so 
many  directions  to  get  his  own  way.” 

“You  see,  I’m  accustomed  to  having 
my  own  way.  You  ought  not  to  think 
of  resisting  me.” 

“ I’m  not  resisting  you ; I’m  only  elud- 
ing your  grasp.  There’s  one  great  ob- 
stacle to  what  you’ve  just  been  good 
enough  to  propose;  my  mother-in-law 
couldn’t  come.  Miss  Lucilla  Van  Tromp 
couldn’t  spare  her.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
she — Miss  Lucilla — asked  me  to  go  to 
Newport  and  stay  with  her  all  the  time 
Dorothea  is  with  the  Prouds;  but  I de- 
clined the  invitation.  You  see  now  that 
I don’t  lack  cool  and  comfortable  quar- 
ters because  I couldn’t  get  them.” 


“I  see,”  he  nodded.  “You  evidently 
prefer — this.” 

“ I’ll  tell  you  what  I prefer ; I prefer 
a breathing-space  in  which  to  commune 
with  my  own  soul.” 

“You  could  commune  with  your  own 
soul  at  Rhinefields.” 

“ No,  I couldn’t.  It’s  an  exercise  that 
requires  not  only  solitude  and  seclusion, 
but  a certain  withdrawal  from  the  world. 
If  I were  in  France,  I should  go  and  spend 
a fortnight  in  my  old  convent  at  Auteuil ; 
but  in  this  country  the  nearest  approach 
I can  make  to  that  is  to  be  here  where  I 
am.  After  all  that  has  happened  in  the 
last  year  and  more,  I am  trying  to  find 
myself  again,  so  to  speak — I’m  trying  to 
re-establish  my  identity  with  the  Diane 
de  la  Ferronays,  who  seems  to  me  to  have 
faded  back  into  the  distant  twilight  of 
time.  Won’t  you  let  me  do  it  in  my  own 
way,  and  ask  me  no  more  questions? 
Yes;  I see  by  your  face  that  you  will; 
and  we  can  be  friends  again.  Now,”  she 
added,  briskly,  springing  up  and  touch- 
ing a bell,  “you’re  going  to  have  some 
of  my  iced  coffee.  I’ve  taught  them  to 
make  it,  just  as  I used  to  have  it  at  the 
Mauconduit — that  was  our  little  place 
near  CompiSgne — and  I know  you’ll  find 
it  refreshing.” 

It  was  half  an  hour  later,  while  he  was 
taking  leave  of  her,  that  a thought  oc- 
curred to  him  which  promised  to  be  fruit- 
ful of  new  resources. 

“ Very  well,”  he  declared,  as  they 
were  parting,  “if  you  persist  in  stay- 
ing here,  I,  too,  shall  persist  in  looking 
in  whenever  I come  to  town — which  will 
have  to  be  pretty  often  just  now — to 
see  that  you’re  not  down  with  some  sort 
of  fever.” 

“But,”  she  laughed,  “I  thought  you 
were  going  away — to  Canada  ?” 

“ I’m  not  obliged  to;  and  you’ve  rather 
succeeded  in  dissuading  me.” 

“ Then  let  me  succeed  in  dissuading 
you  from  everything.  Don’t  come  here 
again — please  don’t.” 

“ I certainly  shall.” 

“I’m  generally  out.” 

“In  that  case  I shall  stay  till  you 
come  in.” 

“ Of  course  I can’t  keep  you  from 
doing  that.  I will  only  say  that  the 
American  man  I’ve  had  in  mind  for  the 
past  few  months — wouldn’t.” 
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And  with  these  as  her  last  words  he 
was  forced  to  leave  her. 

The  fact  that  he  did  not  go  back  to 
University  Place,  either  on  this  or  any 
subsequent  occasion  when  she  thought  it 
well  to  withdraw  there,  emphasized  his 
helplessness  to  aid  her.  By  the  time  au- 
tumn returned,  and  the  household  was 
once  more  settled  in  town,  he  had  grown 
aware  that  between  Diane  and  himself 
there  was  an  impalpable  wall  of  separa- 
tion, which  he  could  no  more  pass  than 
he  could  transcend  the  veil  between  ma- 
terial existence  and  the  Unseen  World. 
He  began  to  perceive  that  what  he  had 
called  detachment  of  manner,  more  or 
less  purposely  maintained,  was  in  reality 
an  element  in  the  situation  which  from 
the  beginning  had  precluded  friendship. 
Diane  and  he  could  not  be  friends  in 
any  of  the  ordinary  senses  of  the  word. 
As  employer  and  employed  their  neces- 
sary dealings  might  be  friendly;  but  to 
anything  more  personal,  under  the  pres- 
ent arrangement,  there  was  attached  the 
impossible  condition  of  stepping  off  from 
terra  firma  into  space. 

The  obvious  method  of  putting  their 
mutual  relationship  on  a basis  richer  in 
future  potentialities  Derek  still  felt  him- 
self unable  to  adopt  of  his  own  initiative 
act.  The  vow  which  bound  him  to  his 
dead  wife  was  one  from  which  circum- 
stances— and  not  merely  his  own  fiat — 
must  absolve  him ; but  as  winter  ad- 
vanced it  seemed  to  him  that  life  had 
begun  to  speak  on  the  subject  with  a 
voice  of  imperative  command. 

It  was  the  middle  of  January,  when 
a small,  accidental  happening  drew  all 
his  growing  but  still  debatable  inten- 
tions into  one  sharp  point  of  reso- 
lution. It  was  such  an  afternoon  as 
comes  rarely,  even  in  the  exhilarating 
winter  of  New  York  — an  afternoon 
when  the  unfathomable  blue  of  the  sky 
overhead  runs  through  all  the  gamut 
of  tones  from  lavender  to  indigo:  when 
the  air  has  the  living  keenness  of  that 
which  the  Spirit  first  breathed  into  the 
nostrils  of  man;  when  the  rapture  of  the 
heart  is  that  of  neither  passion,  wine, 
nor  nervous  excitement,  but  comes  nearer 
the  exaltation  of  deathless  youth  in  a 
deathless  world  than  anything  else  in  a 
temporary  earth.  It  was  a day  on  which 


even  the  jaded  heart  is  in  the  mood  to 
begin  all  over  again,  in  renewed  pursuit 
of  the  happiness  which  up  to  now  has  been 
elusive.  To  Derek,  whose  heart  was  by 
no  means  jaded,  it  was  a day  on  which 
the  instinctive  hope  of  youth,  which  he 
supposed  he  had  outlived,  proved  itself 
of  one  essence  with  the  conscious  passion 
of  maturity. 

When,  as  he  walked  homewards  along 
Fifth  Avenue,  he  overtook  Diane,  also 
making  her  way  homewards,  the  happy 
occurrence  seemed  but  part  of  the  gen- 
eral radiance  permeating  life.  The 
chance  meeting  on  the  neutral  ground 
of  out-of-doors  took  Diane  by  surprise; 
and  before  she  had  time  to  put  up  her 
guards  of  reserve  she  had  betrayed  her 
youth  in  a shy  heightening  of  color. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  cheerful, 
slowly  moving  crowd  she  felt  at  liberty 
to  drop  for  a minute  the  subdued  air 
of  his  daughter’s  paid  companion,  and 
in  her  replies  to  what  he  said  she  spoke 
with  some  of  her  old  gayety  of  verve.  It 
was  an  unfortunate  moment  in  which 
to  yield  to  this  temptation,  for  it  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  occasion  since  her  com- 
ing to  New  York  on  which  she  was  close- 
ly observed.  ' f 

Engrossed  as  they  were,  the  one  with 
the  other,  they  had  insensibly  relaxed 
their  pace,  becoming  mere  strollers  on  the 
outside  edge  of  the  throng.  The  sense 
of  being  watched  came  to  both  of  them 
at  once,  and  looking  up  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, they  saw,  approaching  at  a snail’s 
pace,  an  open  victoria,  in  which  were  two 
ladies,  to  whom  they  were  objects  of 
plainly  expressed  interest.  The  elder  was 
an  insignificant  little  woman,  who  looked 
as  though  she  were  being  taken  out  by 
her  costly  furs,  while  the  younger  was  a 
girl  of  some  two  or  three  and  twenty,  of 
a type  of  beauty  that  would  have  been 
too  imperious,  had  it  not  been  toned 
down  by  that  air  which  to  the  unin- 
telligent means  boredom,  though  the 
wise  know  it  to  spring  from  something 
gone  amiss  in  life.  Both  ladies  kept 
their  eyes  fixed  so  exclusively  on  Di- 
ane that  they  had  almost  passed  be- 
fore remembering  to  salute  Derek  with 
a nod. 

a I’ve  seen  those  ladies  somewhere,” 
Diane  observed,  when  they  had  gone  by. 

“ T dare  say.  They’ve  probably  seen 
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you,  too.  The  elder  is  Mrs.  Bayford, 
sister  of  Mr.  Qrimston,  my  unde’s  part- 
ner in  Paris.  The  girl  is  Marion  Grim- 
ston, his  daughter.” 

“ I remember  perfectly  now.  They 
used  to  come  to  our  charity  sales,  and— 
and — anything  of  that  kind.” 

Pruyn  laughed. 

“Anything,  you  mean,  that  was  open 
to  all  comers.  Mrs.  Grimston  would  be 
flattered.” 

I “ I didn’t  mean  to  speak  slighting- 
ly,” she  hastened  to  say.  “ There  were 
plenty  of  nice  people  in  Paris  whom  I 
didn’t  know.” 

1 “And  plenty,  I imagine,  who  thought 
you  ought  to  have  known  them.  Mrs. 
Grimston,  and  Mrs.  Bayford,  too,  would 
have  been  among  that  number.” 

“ Well,  you  see  I do  know  them — by 
sight.  I recall  Miss  Grimston  especially. 
She’s  so  handsome.” 

“ I shall  tell  her  that  to-night.” 

“To-night?” 

“Yes;  it’s  with  them  that  Dorothea 
and  I are  dining.  The  name  conveying 
nothing  to  you,  you  probably  didn’t  re- 
member it.  The  fact  is  that,  as  Mrs. 
Bayford  is  the  sister  of  my  uncle’s  part- 
ner— my  partner,  too, — I make  it  a point 
to  be  very  civil  to  her  twice  a year — 
once  when  I dine  with  her,  and  once 
when  she  dines  with  me.  The  annual 
festivals  have  been  delayed  this  season 
because  she  has  only  just  returned  from 
a long  visit  to  Japan  and  India,  with 
Marion  in  her  wake.” 

There  had  been  so  much  to  say  which, 
in  the  glamour  of  that  glorious  afternoon, 
was  more  important  that  no  further  time 
was  spent  on  the  topic.  Derek  forgot 
the  meeting  till  Mrs.  Bayford  recalled 
it  to  him  as  he  sat  beside  her  in  the 
evening.  She  was  one  of  those  small,  ill- 
shapen  women  whose  infirmities  are 
thrown  into  more  conspicuous  relief  by 
dress  and  jewels  and  decolletage . Seat- 
ed at  the  head  of  her  table,  she  pro- 
duced the  impression  of  a Goddess  of 
Discord  at  a feast  of  well-meaning,  hap- 
less mortals. 

“I  want  a word  with  you,”  she  said, 
parenthetically,  to  Derek,  on  her  left,  be- 
fore turning  her  attention  to  the  more 
important  neighbor  on  her  right. 

“ One  is  scant  measure,”  he  laughed. 


in  reply,  “but  1 must  be  grateful  even 
for  that.” 

It  was  the  middle  of  dinner  before  she 
took  notice  of  him  again,  but  when  she 
did  she  plunged  into  her  subject  boldly. 

“I  suppose  you  didn’t  think  I knew 
who  you  were  walking  with  this  after- 
noon P’ 

“Yes,  I did,  because  the  lady  recog- 
nized you.  She  said  you  and  Mrs.  Grim- 
ston were  among  the  nice  people  in  Paris 
whom  she  hadn’t  met — but  whom  she 
knew  very  well  by  sight.” 

If  Derek  thought  this  reply  calculated 
to  appease  an  angry  deity,  he  discov- 
ered his  mistake. 

“Did  she  have  the  indecency  to  say 
she  hadn’t  met  me  P’ 

“I  think  she  did;  but  she  proba- 
bly didn’t  know  that  the  word  inde- 
cency could  apply  to  anything  connected 
with  you.” 

“Why,  I was  introduced  to  her  four 
times  in  one  season!” 

“ I suppose  she  hasn’t  as  good  a mem- 
ory as  yours.” 

“ Oh,  as  for  that,  it  wasn’t  a matter 
of  memory.  Nobody  was  permitted  to 
forget  her— she  was  so  notorious.” 

“I’ve  always  heard  that  in  Paris  the 
mere  possession  of  beauty  is  enough  to 
keep  any  one  in  the  public  eye.” 

“It  wasn’t  beauty  alone — if  she  has 
beauty;  though  for  my  part  I can’t  see  it” 

“ It  is  of  rather  an  elusive  quality.” 

“It  must  be.  But  if  it  exists  at  all, 
I can  tell  you  that  it’s  of  a danger- 
ous quality.” 

“Hasn’t  that  always  been  the  pecul- 
iarity of  beauty,  ever  since  the  days  of 
Helen  of  Troy  ?” 

“ I’m  sure  I can’t  say.  I’ve  always  tried 
to  steer  clear  of  that  sort  of  thing — ” 

“ That  must  be  an  excellent  plan ; only 
it  deprives  one  of  the  power  of  speaking 
as  an  authority,  doesn’t  it?” 

“I  don’t  pretend  to  speak  as  an  au- 
thority. If  I say  anything  at  all,  it’s 
what  everybody  knows.” 

“What  everybody  knows  i9  generally 
— scandal.” 

“This  was  certainly  scandal;  but  it 
wasn’t  the  fact  that  everybody  knew  it 
that  made  it  so.” 

“Then  I’m  sure  you  wouldn’t  wish  to 
repeat  it.” 

“ I don’t  see  why  you  should  be  sure 
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of  anything  of  the  kind.  I consider  it 
my  duty  to  repeat  it.” 

“ Then  you  won’t  be  surprised  if  I 
consider  it  mine  to  contradict  it.” 

“ Certainly  not.  I shouldn’t  be  sur- 
prised at  anything  you  could  do,  Derek, 
after  what  I’ve  heard  since  I came  home.” 

“ I won’t  ask  you  what  that  is — ” 

“No;  your  own  conscience  must  tell 
you.  No  one  can  go  on  as  you’ve 
been  doing,  and  not  know  he,  must  be 
talked  about.” 

“ I’ve  always  understood  that  that  was 
more  flattering  than  to  be  ignored.” 

“ It  depends.  There’s  such  a thing  as 
receiving  that  sort  of  flattery  first,  only 
to  be  ignored  in  the  sequel.  I speak  as 
your  friend,  Derek — ” 

“ I thoroughly  understand  that ; but 
may  I ask  if  it’s  in  the  way  of  warning 
or  of  threat?” 

“ It’s  in  the  way  of  both.  You  must 
see  that,  whatever  risks  I may  be  pre- 
pared to  run  myself,  as  long  as  I have 
Marion  with  me  I can’t  expose  her  to — ” 

“To  what?” 

Notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  keep  the 
conversation  to  a tone  of  banter,  acri- 
monious though  it  had  to  be,  Derek  was 
unable  to  pronounce  the  two  brief  syl- 
lables without  betraying  some  degree  of 
anger.  Glancing  up  at  him  as  she  shrank 
under  her  weight  of  jewels,  Mrs.  Bayford 
found  him  very  big  and  menacing;  but 
she  was  a brave  woman,  and  if  she  shriv- 
elled, it  was  only  as  a cat  shrivels  before 
springing  at  a mastiff. 

“ I can’t  expose  her  to  the  chance 
of  meeting — ” 

She  paused,  not  from  hesitation,  but 
with  the  rhetorical  intention  of  making 
the  end  of  her  phrase  more  telling. 

“My  future  wife,”  he  whispered,  be- 
fore she  had  time  to  go  on.  “ It’s  only 
fair  to  tell  you  that.” 

“ Good  heavens ! You’re  not  going  to 
marry  the  creature!” 

Mrs.  Bayford  brought  out  the  words 
with  the  dramatic  action  and  intensity 
they  deserved.  In  the  hum  of  talk  around 
and  across  the  table  it  was  doubtful 
whether  or  not  they  were  heard,  and  yet 
more  than  one  of  the  guests  glanced  up 
with  a look  of  interrogation.  Dorothea 
caught  her  father’s  eyes  in  a gaze  which 
he  had  some  difficulty  in  returning  with 
the  proper  amount  of  steadiness;  but  Mrs. 


Berrington  Jones  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  company  by  asking  Mrs.  Bayfprd  to 
tell  the  amusing  story  of  how  her  bath 
had  been  managed  in  Japan. 

So  the  incident  passed  by,  leaving  a 
sense  of  mystery  in  the  air;  though  for 
Derek,  all  sense  of  annoyance  disap- 
peared in  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
Diane’s  champion. 

He  was  thinking  over  the  incident  in 
the  luxurious  semi-darkness  of  the  elec- 
tric brougham  as  they  were  going  home- 
wards, when  the  clear  voice  of  Dorothea 
broke  in  on  his  meditation. 

“ Are  you  going  to  be  married,  father  ?” 

The  question  could  not  be  a surprise 
to  him  after  the  occurrence  at  the  ta- 
ble, but  he  was  not  prepared  to  give 
an  affirmative  answer  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment. 

“ What  makes  you  ask  ?”  he  inquired, 
after  a second’s  reflection. 

“ I heard  what  Mrs.  Bayford  said.” 

“ And  how  should  you  feel  if  I were  ?” 

“ It  would  depend.” 

“ On  what  ?” 

“ On  whether  or  not  it  was  any  one 
I liked.” 

“ That’s  fair.  And  if  it  was  some  one 
whom  you  did  like  ?” 

“Then  it  would  depend  on  whether  or 
not  it  was — Diane.” 

“ And  if  it  was  Diane?” 

“ I should  be  very  glad.” 

“ Why?” 

She  slipped  her  arm  through  his  and 
snuggled  up  to  him. 

“ Oh,  for  a lot  of  reasons.  First,  be- 
cause I’ve  always  supposed  you’d  be  get- 
ting married  one  day ; and  I’ve  been 
terribly  afraid  you’d  pick  out  some  one 
I couldn’t  get  along  with.” 

“ Have  I ever  shown  any  symptom  to 
justify  that  alarm  ?” 

“ N — no ; but  you  never  can  tell — with 
a man.” 

“ Can  you  be  any  surer  with  a woman  ?” 

“No;  and  that’s  one  of  my  other  rea- 
sons. I’m  not  very  sure  about  myself.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  that  it’s  to  be  youn;T 
Wap — ?”  he  began,  uneasily. 

“ I suppose  it  will  have  to  be  he — or 
some  one  else.  They  keep  at  me.” 

“ And  you  don’t  know  how  long  you 
may  be  able  to  hold  out.” 

“I’m  holding  out  as  well  as  I can,” 
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she  laughed,  u but  it  can’t  go  on  forever. 
And  then — if  I do — ” 

“ Well — what  ?” 

“ You’d  be  left  all  alone,  and,  of  course, 
I should  be  worried  about  that — unless 
you — you — ” 

“ Unless  I married  some  one.” 

“ No ; not  some  one ; no  one  — but 
Diane.” 

They  were  now  at  their  own  door,  but 
before  she  sprang  out  she  drew  down  his 
face  to  hers  and  kissed  him. 

CHAPTER  IX 

DURING  the  succeeding  week  De- 
rek Pruyn,  having  practically  an- 
nounced an  engagement  which  did 
not  exist,  found  himself  in  a some- 
what ludicrous  situation.  Too  proud  to 
extort  a promise  of  secrecy  from  Mrs. 
Bayford,  he  knew  the  value  of  his  indis- 
cretion— if  indiscretion  it  were — to  any 
purveyor  of  tea-table  gossip;  and  while 
Diane  and  he  remained  in  the  same  rela- 
tive positions  he  was  sure  it  was  being 
bruited  about,  with  his  own  authority, 
that  they  were  to  become  man  and  wife. 
It  did  not  diminish  the  absurdity  of  the 
situation  that  he  was  debarred  from  pro- 
posing and  settling  the  affair  at  once,  by 
the  grotesque  fact  that  he  had  not  time. 

There  was  certainly  little  opportunity 
for  love-making,  in  those  hurried  days 
of  preparing  for  his  long  absence  in 
South  America.  He  was  often  obliged 
to  leave  home  by  eight  in  the  morning, 
rarely  returning  except  to  go  wearily  to 
bed.  Though  nothing  had  been  said  to 
him,  he  had  more  than  one  reason  for 
suspecting  that  Mrs.  Bayford  was  at 
work;  and,  at  the  odd  minutes  when  he 
saw  Diane,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  her 
clearness  of  look  was  extinguished  by  an 
expression  of  perplexity. 

He  would  have  reproached  himself 
more  keenly  for  his  lack  of  energy  in 
overcoming  obstacles  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  their  peculiar 
position  as  members  of  one  household, 
and  that  household  his,  he  was  planning 
to  ask  Diane  to  become  his  wife  on  that 
occasion  when  he  would  also  be  bidding 
her  adieu.  She  would  thus  be  spared 
the  difficulties  of  a trying  situation,  while 
she  would  have  the  season  of  his  ab- 
sence in  which  to  adjust  her  mind  to 
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the  revolution  in  her  life.  He  resolved 
to  adhere  to  this  intention,  the  more 
especially  as  a small  family  dinner  at 
Gramercy  Park,  from  which  he  was  to 
go  directly  to  his  steamer,  would  give 
him  the  exact  combination  of  circum- 
stances he  desired. 

When,  after  dinner,  Miss  Lucilla’s  engi- 
neering of  the  company  allowed  him  to 
find  himself  alone  with  Diane,  in  the 
library,  he  made  her  sit  down  by  the 
fireside,  while  he  stood,  his  arm  resting 
on  the  mantelpiece,  as  on  the  afternoon 
of  their  first  serious  interview,  over  a 
year  ago.  As  on  that  other  occasion,  so, 
too,  on  this,  she  sat  erect,  silent,  expect- 
ant, waiting  for  him  to  speak.  What  was 
coming  she  did  not  know;  but  she  felt 
once  more  his  commanding  dominance, 
with  its  power  to  ordain,  prescribe,  and 
regulate  the  conditions  of  her  life. 

“ Doesn’t  this  make  you  think  of — our 
first  long  talk  together?” 

“ I often  think  of  it,”  Diane  said, 
faintly,  trying  to  assume  that  they  were 
entering  on  an  ordinary  conversation. 
“As  you  didn’t  agree  with  me — ” 

“I  do  now,”  he  said,  quickly.  “I  see 
you  were  right,  in  everything.  I want 
to  thank  you  for  what  you’ve  done  for 
Dorothea — and  for  me.  I didn’t  dream,  a 
year  ago,  that  the  change  in  both  of  us 
could  be  so  great.” 

“Dorothea  was  a sweet  little  girl,  to 
begin  with — ” 

“Yes;  but  I don’t  want  to  talk  about 
that  now.  She  will  express  her  own  sense 
of  gratitude;  but  in  the  meanwhile  I 
want  to  tell  you  mine.  You  will  under- 
stand something  of  its  extent  when  I 
say  that  I ask  you  to  be  my  wife.” 

Diane  neither  spoke  nor  looked  at  him. 
The  only  sign  she  gave  of  having  heard 
him  was  a slight  bowing  of  the  head,  as 
of  one  who  accepts  a decree.  The  first  few 
instants’  stillness  had  the  ineffable  quality 
which  might  spring  from  the  abolition 
of  time  when  bliss  becomes  eternity. 
There  was  a space,  not  to  be  reckoned 
by  any  terrestrial  counting,  during  which 
each  heart  was  caught  up  into  wonderful 
spheres  of  emotion — on  his  side  the  re- 
lief of  having  spoken,  on  hers  the  joy 
of  having  heard;  and  though  it  passed 
swiftly  it  was  long  enough  to  give  to  both 
the  vision  of  a new  heaven  and  a new 
earth.  It  was  a vision  that  never  faded 
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again  from  the  inward  sight  of  either, 
though  the  mists  of  mortal  error  began 
creeping  over  it  at  once. 

“ If  I take  you  by  surprise — ” he  be- 
gan, as  he  felt  the  clouds  of  reality  clos- 
ing round  him. 

“No,"  she  broke  in,  still  without  look- 
ing up  at  him;  “ I heard  you  intended 
to  ask  me.” 

Though  he  made  a little  uneasy  move- 
ment, he  knew  that  this  was  precisely 
what  she  might  have  been  expected 
to  say. 

“ I thought  you  had  possibly  heard 
that,”  he  said,  in  her  own  tone  of  quiet 
frankness,  “ and  I want  to  explain  to  you 
that  what  happened  was  an  accident.” 

“ So  I imagined.” 

“ If  I spoke  of  you  as  my  future  wife, 
I must  ask  you  to  believe  that  it  was  in 
the  way  of  neither  ill-timed  jest  nor  fool- 
ish boast.” 

“ You  needn't  assure  me  of  that,  be- 
cause I could  never  have  thought  so. 
If  I want  assurance  at  all  it's  on 
other  points.” 

“ If  I can  explain  them — ” 

“ I can  almost  explain  them  myself. 
What  I require  is  rather  in  the  way  of 
corroboration.  Wasn't  it  much  as  the 
knight  of  old  threw  the  mantle  of  his 
protection  over  the  shoulders  of  a dis- 
tressed damsel?” 

“ I know  what  you  mean ; but  I don't 
admit  the  justice  of  the  simile.” 

“ But  if  you  did  admit  it,  would- 
n't it  be  something  like  what  actually 
occurred  ?” 

“ You’re  putting  questions  to  me,”  he 
said,  smiling  down  at  her;  “but  you 
haven’t  answered  mine.” 

“I  must  beg  leave  to  point  out,”  she 
smiled,  in  return,  “ that  you  haven't 
asked  me  one.  You've  only  stated  a fact 
— or  what  I presume  to  be  a fact.  But 
before  we  can  discuss  it  I ought  to  be 
possessed  of  certain  information ; and 
you've  put  me  in  a position  where  I have 
a right  to  demand  it.” 

After  brief  reflection  Derek  admitted 
that.  As  nearly  as  he  could  recall  the 
incident  at  Mrs.  Bayford's  dinner  party, 
he  recounted  it. 

“You  see,”  he  explained  in  summing 
up,  “ that,  as  a snobbish  person,  she 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  forgive  you 
for  forgetting  her,  when  she  had  been 


introduced  to  you  four  times  in  a season. 
She  not  unnaturally  fancied  you  forgot 
her  on  purpose,  so  to  speak — ” 

“ I suppose  I did,”  she  murmured, 
penitently. 

“What?”  he  asked,  with  sudden  curi- 
osity. “Would  you — ” 

“ I wouldn't  now.  I used  to  then. 
Everybody  did  it,  when  people  were  in- 
troduced to  us  whom  we  didn't  want  to 
know.  I've  done  it  when  it  wasn't  nec- 
essary even  from  that  point  of  view — 
out  of  a kind  of  sport,  a kind  of  wan- 
tonness. I've  really  forgotten  about  Mrs. 
Bayford  now — everything  except  her  face 
— but  I dare  say  I remembered  perfectly 
well,  at  the  time.  It  would  have  been 
nothing  unusual  if  I had.” 

“ In  that  case,”  he  said,  slowly,  “ you 
can't  be  surprised — ” 

“I'm  not,”  she  hastened  to  say.  “If 
Mrs.  Bayford  retaliates,  now  that  she  has 
the  power,  she's  within  her  right — a right 
which  scarcely  any  woman  would  fore- 
go. It  was  perfectly  natural  for  Mrs. 
Bayford  to  speak  ill  of  me;  and  it  was 
equally  natural  for  you  to  spring  to  my 
defence.  You’d  have  sprung  to  the  de- 
fence of  any  one — ” 

“No,  no,”  he  interjected,  hurriedly. 

“ Of  any  one  whom  you — respected,  as 
I hope  you  respect  me.  You've  offered 
me,”  she  went  on,  her  eyes  filling  with 
sudden  tears — “ you've  offered  me  the  ut- 
most protection  a man  can  give  a woman. 
To  tell  you  how  deeply  I'm  touched,  how 
sincerely  I'm  grateful,  is  beyond  my 
power;  but  you  must  see  that  I can't 
avail  myself  of  your  kindness.  Your 
very  willingness  to  repeat  at  leisure  what 
you  said  in  haste  makes  it  the  more  nec- 
essary that  I shouldn’t  take  advantage 
of  your  chivalry.” 

“Would  that  be  your  only  reason  for 
hesitating  to  become  my  wife?” 

The  deep,  vibrant  note  that  came  into 
his  voice  sent  a tremor  through  her 
frame,  and  she  looked  about  her  for  sup- 
port. He  himself  offered  it  by  taking 
both  her  hands  in  his.  She  allowed  him 
to  hold  them  for  a second  before  with- 
drawing behind  the  intrenched  position 
afforded  by  the  huge  chair  from  which 
she  had  risen,  and  on  the  back  of  which 
she  now  leaned,  for  the  sake  of  steady- 
ing her  nerves. 

“It's  the  reason  that  looms  largest.” 
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she  replied — “ so  large  as  to  put  all  other 
reasons  out  of  consideration.” 

“ Then  you’re  entirely  mistaken,”  he 
declared,  coming  forward  in  such  a way 
that  only  the  chair  stood  between  them. 
“It's  true  that  at  Mrs.  Bayford’s  provo- 
cation I spoke  in  haste,  but  it  was  only 
to  utter  the  resolution  I had  taken  plenty 
of  time  to  form.  If  I were  to  tell  you 
how  much  time,  you’d  be  inclined  to 
scorn  me  for  my  delay.  But  the  truth 
is  Fm  no  longer  a very  young  man;  in 
comparison  with  you  Fm  not  young  at 
all.  You  yourself,  as  a woman  of  the 
world,  must  readily  understand  that  at 
my  age,  and  in  my  position,  prudence  is 
as  honorable  an  element  in  the  offer  I 
am  making  you  as  romance  would  be  in 
a boy’s.  I make  no  apology  for  being 
prudent.  I state  the  fact  that  I’ve  been 
so  only  that  you  may  know  that  I’ve  tried 
to  look  at  this  question  from  every  point 
of  view — Dorothea’s  as  well  as  yours  and 
mine.  I took  my  time  about  it,  and  long 
before  I warned  Mrs.  Bayford  that  she 
was  speaking  of  one  who  was  dear  to  me, 
my  mind  was  made  up.  With  such  hopes 
as  I had  at  heart  it  would  have  been 
wrong  to  have  allowed  her  to  go  on  with- 
out a word  of  warning.” 

“ I can  see  that  it  would  have  that 
aspect.” 

“ Then,  if  you  can  see  that,  you  must 
see  that  I speak  to  you  now  in  all  sin- 
cerity. My  desire  isn’t  new.  I can  truth- 
fully say  that,  since  the  first  day  I saw 
you,  your  eyes  and  voice  have  haunted 
me,  and  the  longing  to  be  near  you  has 
never  been  absent  from  my  heart.  I’ll 
be  quite  frank  with  you  and  say  that, 
before  you  came  here,  it  was  my  avowed 
intention  not  to  marry  again.  Now  I 
have  no  desire  on  earth — my  child  apart 
— so  strong  as  to  win  you  for  my  wife. 
The  year  we’ve  spent  under  the  same 
roof  must  have  given  you  some  idea 
of  the  man  whom  you’d  be  marrying; 
and  I think  I can  promise  you  that 
with  your  help  he  would  be  a better  man 
than  in  the  past.  Won’t  you  say  that  I 
may  hope  for  it?” 

With  arms  supported  by  the  high  back 
of  the  chair  and  cheek  on  her  clasped 
hands,  she  gazed  away  into  the  dimness 
of  the  room,  as  if  waiting  for  him  to 
continue;  but  during  the  silence  that 
ensued,  it  seemed  to  Derek  as  if  a shad- 


ow crossed  her  features,  while  her  bright 
look  died  out,  in  a kind  of  wistfulness. 
She  had,  perhaps,  been  hoping  for  a word 
he  had  not  spoken — a word  whose  absence 
he  had  only  covered  up  by  phrases. 

“Well?  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to 
me?”  he  asked,  when  some  minutes  had 
gone  by. 

“I’m  thinking.” 

“Of  what?”  • 

“ Of  what  you  say  about  prudence.  I 
like  it.  It  seems  to  me  I ought  to  be 
prudent,  too.” 

“ Undoubtedly,”  he  agreed,  in  the  dry 
tone  of  one  who  assents  to  what  he  finds 
slightly  disagreeable. 

“ I mean,”  she  said,  quickly,  “ that  I 
ought  to  be  prudent  for  you — for  us  all. 
There  are  a great  many  things  to  be 
thought  of,  things  which  people  of  our 
age  ought  not  to  let  pass  unconsidered. 
Men  think  the  way  through  difficul- 
ties, while  women  feel  it.  I’m  afraid  I 
must  ask  for  time  to  get  my  instincts 
into  play.” 

“ Do  you  mean  that  you  can’t  give  me 
an  answer  to-night — before  I go  on  this 
long  journey?” 

“ I couldn’t  give  you  an  affirmative 
one.” 

“ But  you  could  say,  No?” 

“ If  you  pressed  the  matter  — if  you 
insisted  — that’s  what  I should  have  to 
say.” 

“ Why?” 

“ That  would  be — my  secret.” 

“ Is  it  that  you  think  you  couldn’t 
love  me?” 

For  the  first  time  the  color  came  to 
her  cheek  and  surged  up  to  her  temples, 
not  suddenly  or  hotly,  but  with  the  semi- 
diaphanous  lightness  of  roseate  vapor 
mounting  into  winter  air.  As  he  came 
nearer,  rounding  the  protective  barrier 
of  the  armchair,  she  retreated  a few 
inches  from  it,  though  still  resting  her 
hands  on  the  high,  cushioned  back. 

“I  should  have  to  solve  some  other 
questions  before  I could  answer  that,” 
she  said,  trying  to  meet  his  eyes  with  the 
necessary  steadiness. 

“ Couldn’t  I help  you  ?” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“ Then  couldn’t  you  consider  it  first  ?” 

“ A woman  generally  does  consider  it 
first,  but  she  speaks  about  it  last.” 

“But  you  could  tell  me  the  result  of 
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what  you  think,  as  far  as  you’ve  drawn 
conclusions  ?” 

“No;  because  whatever  I should  say 
you  would  find  misleading.  If  you’re  in 
earnest  about  what  you  say  to-night,  it 
would  be  better  for  us  both  that  you 
should  give  me  time.” 

“ I’m  willing  to  do  that.  But  you  speak 
as  if  you  had  a doubt  of  me.” 

“ I’ve  no  doubt  of  you ; I’ve  only  a 
doubt  about  myself.  The  woman  you’ve 
known  for  the  last  twelve  months  isn’t 
the  woman  other  people  have  known  in 
the  years  before  that.  She  isn’t  the  Di- 
ane Eveleth  of  Paris,  any  more  than  she 
is  the  Diane  de  la  Ferronays  of  the  hills 
of  Connemara,  or  of  the  convent  at  Au- 
teuil.  But  I don’t  know  which  is  the 
real  woman,  or  whether  the  one  who  now 
seems  to  me  dead  mightn’t  rise  again.” 

“ I shouldn’t  be  afraid  of  her.” 

“ But  I should.  You  say  that  because 
you  didn’t  know  her;  and  I couldn’t  let 
you  marry  me  without  telling  you  some- 
thing of  what  she  was.” 

“ Then  tell  me.” 

“No,  not  now;  not  to-night.  Go  on 
your  long  journey,  and  come  back. 
When  it’s  all  over,  I shall  be  sure — sure, 
that  is,  of  myself  — sure  on  the  point 
about  which  I’m  so  much  in  doubt,  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  other  woman 
could  return.” 

“ I should  be  willing  to  run  the  risk,” 
he  said,  with  a short  laugh,  “even  if 
she  did.” 

“ But  I shouldn’t  be  willing  to  let  you. 
You  forget  she  ruined  one  rich  man;  she 
might  easily  ruin  another.” 

“ That  would  depend  very  much  upon 
the  man.” 

“ No  man  can  cope  with  a woman 
such  as  I was  only  a few  years  ago. 
You  can  put  fetters  on  a criminal,  and 
you  can  quell  a beast  to  submission,  but 
you  can’t  bind  the  subtle,  mischievous 
woman-spirit,  bent  on  doing  harm.  It’s 
more  ruthless  than  war;  it’s  more  fatal 
than  disease.  You,  with  your  large,  gen- 
erous nature,  are  the  very  man  for  it  to 
fasten  on,  and  waste  him,  like  a fever.” 

She  moved  back  from  him,  close  to 
the  bookshelves  against  the  wall.  With 
arms  outstretched  on  each  side,  she  sup- 
ported herself  by  the  tips  of  her  fin- 
gers on  the  protruding* ledge,  where  the 
shelves  rested  on  a line  of  cabinets.  The 


eyes  which  Derek  had  always  seen  sad 
and  lustreless  glowed  with  a fire  like  the 
amber’s,  as  the  eyes  of  certain  spaniels 
glow  in  darkness. 

“ You  must  understand  that  I couldn’t 
allow  myself  to  do  the  same  thing  twice,” 
she  hurried  on,  “ and,  if  I married  you, 
who  knows  but  what  I might?  I’m  not 
a bad  woman  by  nature,  but  I think  I 
must  need  to  be  held  in  repression. 
You’d  be  giving  me  again  just  those 
gifts  of  money,  position,  and  power  which 
made  me  dangerous.” 

“ Suppose  you  were  to  let  me  guard 
against  that?”  he  said. 

“ You  couldn’t.  It  would  be  like 
fighting  a poisonous  vapor  with  the 
sword.  The  woman’s  spell,  whether  for 
good  or  ill,  is  more  subtle  and  more  po- 
tent than  anything  in  the  universe,  but 
the  love  of  God.” 

“I  can  believe  that,  and  still  be  will- 
ing to  trust  myself  to  yours,”  he  an- 
swered, gravely.  “ I know  you,  and  hon- 
or you  as  men  rarely  do  the  women  they 
marry,  until  the  proof  of  the  years  has 
tried  them.  In  your  case  the  trial  has 
come  first.  I’ve  watched  you  bear  it — 
watched  you  more  closely  than  you’ve  ever 
been  aware  of.  I’ve  stood  by,  and  seen  you 
carry  your  burden,  when  it  was  harder 
than  you  imagine  not  to  take  my  part 
in  it.  I’ve  looked  on,  and  seen  you  suf- 
fer, when  it  was  all  I could  do  to  keep 
from  saying  some  word  of  sympathy  you 
might  have  resented.  But,  Diane,”  he 
cried,  his  voice  taking  on  a strange,  per- 
emptory sharpness,  “ I can’t  do  it  any 
longer.  My  power  of  standing  still, 
while  you  go  on  with  your  single-handed 
fight,  is  at  an  end.  If  ever  God  sent  a 
man  to  a woman’s  aid.  He  has  sent  me 
to  yours;  and  you  must  let  me  do  what 
I’m  appointed  for.  You  must  come  to 
me  for  comfort  in  your  loneliness.  You 
must  come  to  me  for  care  in  your  neces- 
sity. I have  both  care  and  comfort  for 
you  here;  and  you  must  come.” 

Without  moving  towards  her  he  stood 
with  open  arms. 

“ Come !”  he  cried  again,  command- 
ingly. 

The  tears  coursed  down  her  cheeks, 
but  she  gave  no  sign  of  obeying  him, 
except  to  drag  one  hand  from  the  pro- 
tecting bookcase  ledge,  to  which  she 
seemed  to  cling. 
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“Come,  Diane,”  lie  repeated.  “Come 
to  me.” 

The  other  hand  fell  to  her  side,  while 
she  gazed  at  him  piteously,  as  though  in 
reluctant  submission  to  his  will. 

“ Come,”  he  said,  once  more,  in  a tone 
of  authority  mingled  with  appeal. 

Drawn  by  a force  she  had  no  power  to 
withstand  she  took  one  slow,  hesitating 
step  towards  him. 

“I  haven’t  yielded,”  she  stammered. 
“I  haven’t  consented.  I can’t  consent 
— yet.” 

“ No,  dearest,  no,”  he  murmured,  with 
arms  yearning  to  her  as  she  approached 
him;  “nevertheless — come.” 

CHAPTER  X 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 

she  had  wept  in  his  arms — wept  as 
women  weep  who  are  brave  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  only  to  break  down  in  the  mo- 
ment of  relief — Diane  would  give  Derek 
Pruyn  no  other  answer.  She  could  not 
consent — yet.  With  this  reply  he  was 
obliged  to  sail  away,  getting  what  com- 
fort he  might  from  its  implications. 

During  the  three  months  of  his  ab- 
sence Diane  took  knowledge  of  herself, 
appraising  her  strength,  and  probing  her 
weakness.  She  was  too  honest  not  to 
own  that  there  were  desires  in  her  nature 
which  leaped  into  newness  of  life  at  the 
thought  that  there  might  again  be  means 
to  support  them.  Diane  de  la  Ferronays 
was  not  dead,  but  sleeping.  Her  love  of 
luxury  and  pleasure — her  joy  in  jewels, 
equipage,  and  dress — her  woman’s  ele- 
mental weaknesses,  second  only  to  the 
instinct  for  maternity, — all  these,  grown 
lethargic  from  hunger,  were  ready  to 
awake  again  at  the  mere  possibility  of 
food.  She  was  forced  to  confront  the 
fact  that,  with  the  same  opportunities, 
she  had  it  in  her  to  go  back  to  the  same 
life.  It  was  a humiliating  fact,  but 
it  stared  her  in  the  face,  that  experience 
had  shown  her  a creature  for  a man  to 
be  afraid  of.  Derek  Pruyn  had  seen  her 
subdued  by  circumstances,  as  the  pan- 
ther is  subdued  by  famine;  but  it  was 
not  yet  proved  that  the  savage,  preying 
thing  was  tamed. 

There  was  only  one  force  that  would 
tame  her;  but  there  was  that  force,  and 
Diane  knew  that  she  had  submitted  to 


its  domination.  From  weeks  of  tortuous 
self-examination  she  emerged  into  this 
knowledge,  as  one  comes  out  of  a laby- 
rinthine cavern  into  sunshine.  Even  here 
in  the  open,  however,  there  was  a problem 
still  to  solve.  Could  she  marry  the  man 
who  had  never  told  her  that  he  loved 
her,  even  though  she  herself  loved  him? 
Had  she  the  power  to  give  herself  with- 
out stint,  while  asking  of  him  only  what 
he  chose  to  offer  her?  Would  she,  who 
had  made  men  serve  her,  with  little  more 
than  smiles  for  their  reward,  be  content  to 
serve  in  her  own  turn,  getting  nothing 
but  a half  loaf  for  her  heart’s  sustenance  ? 
She  asked  herself  these  questions,  but  put 
off  answering  them — waiting  for  him  to 
force  decision  on  her. 

So  the  rest  of  the  winter  passed,  and, 
by  the  time  Derek  came  back,  the  hya- 
cinths were  fading  from  the  gardens  and 
parks,  and  the  tulips  were  coming  into 
bloom.  To  both  Diane  and  Dorothea 
spring  was  bringing  a new  motive  for 
looking  forward,  together  with  a new 
comprehension  of  the  human  heart’s  ca- 
pacity for  joy. 

Perhaps  no  day  of  their  patient  wait- 
ing was  so  long  in  passing  as  that  on 
which  it  was  announced  to  them  that 
Derek  Pruyn  had  landed  that  afternoon. 
He  had  sent  word  that  he  could  not 
come  home  at  once,  as  business  required 
his  immediate  presence  at  the  office. 
Having  already  exhausted  their  ingenu- 
ity in  adorning  the  house,  and  putting 
everything  he  could  possibly  want  in  the 
place  where  he  could  most  easily  find 
it,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit 
through  the  long  hours  in  an  impatience 
which  even  Diane  found  it  difficult  to 
disguise.  The  visits  of  the  postman  were 
welcomed  as  affording  the  additional  task 
of  arranging  Derek’s  letters  on  the  desk, 
in  the  small  book-lined  room,  specially 
devoted  to  his  use;  and  when,  in  the 
evening,  a cablegram  arrived,  Diane 
herself  propped  it  in  a conspicuous 
place,  with  a tiny  silver  dagger,  for 
opening  the  envelope,  beside  it.  The 
act,  with  its  suggestion  of  intimate  life, 
gave  her  a stealthy  pleasure;  and  when 
Dorothea  glided  in  and  caught  her  sit- 
ting in  Derek’s  own  chair  at  the  desk, 
she  blushed  like  a schoolgirl  detected  in 
a crime.  It  was  perhaps  this  acknowl- 
edgment of  weakness  that  enabled  Doro- 
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thea  to  speak  out,  and  say  what  had  been 
for  some  time  on  her  mind. 

“ Diane,”  she  asked,  dropping  among 
the  cushions  of  a divan,  “ are  you  going 
to  marry  father?” 

Diane  felt  the  color  receding  from  her 
face  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come,  while  she 
gained  time  in  which  to  collect  her  aston- 
ished wits  by  putting  the  silver  dagger 
down  beside  the  telegram  with  needless 
exactitude,  before  attempting  a response. 

“Do  you  remember  what  Sir  Walter 
Scott  said,  in  the  days  when  the  author- 
ship of  Waverley  was  still  a secret,  to 
the  indiscreet  people  who  asked  him  if 
he  had  written  it?  ‘No/  he  answered; 

‘ but  if  I had  1 should  give  you  the 
same  reply/  ” 

“ That  means,  I suppose,  that  you 
don’t  want  to  tell  me?” 

“ It  might  be  taken  to  imply  something 
of  the  sort.” 

“ As  a matter  of  fact,  I suppose  it 
would  be  more  delicate  on  my  part  not 
to  ask  you.” 

“I  won’t  attempt  to  contradict  you 
there.” 

“I  shouldn’t  do  it  if  I didn’t  wish 
you  were  going  to  marry  him.  I’ve 
wanted  it  a long  time;  but  I want  it 
more  than  ever  now.” 

“ Why  more  than  ever  now  ?” 

“ Because  I expect  to  be  married  be- 
fore very  long  myself.” 

“May  I venture  to  inquire  to  which 
of  the  many — ” 

“ To  none  of  the  many.  There’s  never, 
really,  been  more  than  one.” 

“ And  his  name — ?” 

“ Is  Carl  Wappinger.” 

“ Oh,  Dorothea !” 

“That’s  just  it.  That’s  why  I want 
you  to  marry  father.  I want  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  ‘ Oh,  Dorotheas !’  and  you’re 
the  only  person  in  the  world  who  can  help 
me  do  it.” 

“By—?” 

“ I don’t  have  to  tell  you  that.  It’s 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I rely  on  you  so 
thoroughly,  that  you  always  know  ex- 
actly what  to  do  without  having  to  re- 
ceive suggestions.  I put  myself  in  your 
hands  entirely.” 

“You  mean  that  you’re  going  to  marry 
a man  to  whom  your  father  will  be  bit- 
terly opposed,  and  you  expect  me  to  win 
his  joyful  benediction.” 


“ That’s  about  it,”  Dorothea  sighed, 
from  the  depth  of  her  cushions. 

“ Of  course,  I must  be  grateful  to  you, 
dear,  for  this  display  of  confidence;  but 
you  won’t  be  surprised  if  I find  it 
rather  overwhelming.” 

“ I shall  be  very  much  surprised,  in- 
deed. I’ve  never  seen  you  find  any- 
thing overwhelming  yet ; and  you’ve 
been  put  in  some  difficult  situations. 
You  only  have  to  live  things  in  order 
to  make  other  people  take  them  for 
granted.  You’ve  never  done  anything 
to  specially  please  father,  and  yet  he 
listens  to  you  as  if  you  were  an  oracle. 
It’s  the  same  way  with  me.  If  any 
one  had  told  me  two  years  ago  that  I 
should  ever  come  to  praying  for  a step- 
mother I should  have  thought  them  crazy ; 
and  yet  I have  come  to  it,  just  because 
it’s  you.” 

After  that  speech  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  Diane  should  go  and  sit  on  the  di- 
van beside  Dorothea,  for  an  exchange  of 
such  confidences  as  could  not  be  conve- 
niently made  from  a distance  Diane 
heard  how  it  was  that  Dorothea’s  heart, 
after  two  years  of  hesitation,  had  spoken 
definitely  in  favor  of  Carl  Wappinger, 
while  she  was  furnished  with  a list  of 
arguments,  proving  conclusively  his  eli- 
gibility over  all  other  candidates  for  her 
hand.  If  Diane  admitted  anything  on 
her  own  part,  it  was  by  implication  rath- 
er than  by  direct  assertion,  and  though 
she  did  not  promise  in  words  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  youthful  lovers,  she  al- 
lowed the  possibility  that  she  would  do 
so  to  be  assumed. 

So,  in  soft,  whispered,  broken  confes- 
sions the  evening  slipped  away  more 
rapidly  than  the  day  had  done,  and  by 
ten  o’clock  they  knew  he  must  be  near. 
The  last  touch  of  welcome  came  when 
they  passed  from  room  to  room,  lighting 
up  the  big  house  in  cheerful  readiness 
for  its  lord’s  inspection.  When  all  was 
done  Dorothea  stationed  herself  at  a 
window  near  the  street,  while  Diane, 
with  a curious  shrinking  from  what  she 
had  to  face,  took  her  scat  in  the  remotest 
and  obscurest  comer  in  the  more  distant 
of  the  two  drawing-rooms.  When  the 
sound  of  wheels,  followed  by  a loud  ring 
at  the  bell,  told  her  that  he  was  actually 
at  the  door,  she  felt  faint  from  the  vio- 
lence of  her  heart’s  beating. 
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Dorothea  danced  into  the  hall,  with  a 
cry  and  a laugh  which  were  stifled  in  her 
father’s  embrace.  Diane  rose  instinct- 
ively, waiting  humbly  and  silently  where 
she  stood.  At  their  parting  she  had  torn 
herself,  weeping  and  protesting,  from  his 
arms;  but  when  he  came  in  to  find  her 
now,  he  would  see  that  she  had  yielded. 
The  door  was  half  open  through  which 
he  was  to  pass — never  again  to  leave  her ! 

“ Diane  is  in  there.” 

It  was  Dorothea’s  voice  that  spoke,  but 
the  reply  reached  the  far  drawing-room 
only  as  a murmur  of  deep,  inarticu- 
late bass. 

“ What’s  the  matter,  father  ?” 

Dorothea’s  clear  voice  rose  above  the 
noise  of  servants  moving  articles  of  lug- 
gage in  the  hall;  but  again  Diane  heard 
nothing  beyond  a confused  muttering  in 
answer.  She  wondered  that  he  did  not 
come  to  her  at  once,  though  she  supposed 
there  was  some  slight  prosaic  reason  to 
prevent  his  doing  so. 

“ Father,”  Dorothea’s  voice  came  again 
— this  time  with  a distinct  note  of  anxi- 
ety— “ father,  you  don’t  look  well.  Your 
eyes  are  bloodshot.” 

“ I’m  quite  well,  thank  you,”  was  the 
curt  reply,  this  time  perfectly  audible 
to  Diane’s  ears.  “ Simmons,  you  fool, 
don’t  leave  those  steamer  rugs  down  here.” 


Diane  had  never  heard  him  speak  so 
to  a servant,  and  she  knew  that  some- 
thing had  gone  amiss.  Perhaps  he 
was  annoyed  that  she  had  not  come 
to  greet  him.  Perhaps  it  was  one  of 
the  duties  of  her  position  to  receive 
him  at  the  door.  She  had  known  him 
to  give  way  occasionally  to  bursts  of 
anger,  in  which  a word  from  herself 
had  soothed  him.  Leaving  her  place 
in  the  comer,  she  was  hurrying  to  the 
hall,  when  again  Dorothea’s  voice  ar- 
rested her. 

“ Aren’t  you  going  in  to  see  Diane  ?” 

“ No.” 

From  where  she  stood,  just  within  the 
door,  Diane  knew  that  he  had  flung  the 
word  over  his  shoulder,  as  he  went  up 
the  hall  towards  the  stairway.  He  was 
going  to  his  room  without  speaking 
to  her.  For  an  instant  she  stood  still 
from  consternation,  but  it  was  in  emer- 
gencies like  this  that  her  spirit  rose. 
Without  further  hesitation  she  passed 
out  into  the  hall,  just  as  Derek  Pruyn 
turned  at  the  bend  in  the  staircase, 
on  his  way  upwards.  For  a brief 
second,  as,  standing  below,  she  lifted 
her  eyes  to  his  in  questioning,  their 
glances  met;  but,  on  his  part,  it  was 
without  recognition. 

[to  be  continued.] 


“Le  Roi  est  Mort— Vive  le  Roil” 

BY  CHARLOTTE  LOUISE  RUDYARD 

THROUGHOUT  the  city  shouts  of  tribute  ring, 

Thronged  are  the  streets  with  all  the  pageant  mass; 
And  this  the  cry  of  them  that  jostling  pass — 
u The  King  is  dead — 

Long  live,  long  live  the  King!” 

Room  for  a voice  where  one-time  love  doth  cling! 

Prest  in  the  close  crowd,  yet  remote  with  death. 

One  draws  the  garment  of  her  soul  and  saith, 

“ The  King  is  dead — 

Is  dead — long  live  the  King!” 
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OF  all  the  Shakespearian  plays, 
whether  wholly  or  only  partially 
written  by  Shakespeare,  Pericles , 
it  would  seem,  was  the  greatest  favorite, 
especially  with  the  unscholarly  playgoer. 
Its  popularity  was  a proverb  arousing 
the  jealous  anger  of  other  writers  whose 
scholarly  equipment  failed  to  win  the 
groundling^,  while  this  much-admired 
play  seemed  inexhaustible  in  its  popular 
appeal.  And  this  popularity  did  not  end 
with  Shakespeare’s  death,  but  went  on 
increasing,  as  will  be  seen  by  readers 
of  Ben  Jonson’s  ode, 

Come  leave  the  loathed  stage — 

where  he  jibes  at, 

Some  mouldy  tale 
Like  Pericles. 

And  why  this  extraordinary  popularity? 
Can  it  be  explained  ? I think  it  can. 

Whatsoever  share  Shakespeare  took  in 
Pericles — and  that  he  took  the  lion’s 
share  no  one  can  for  a moment  doubt — 
the  play  is  one  of  special  and  peculiar 
interest  to  any  one  who  has  studied  the 
laws  of  cause  and  effect  in  imaginative 
art,  especially  to  him  who  has  studied 
romantic  drama  in  relation  to  classic 
drama.  Not  Hamlet  itself  is  a more 
striking  example  of  the  romantic  attitude 
towards  man  and  the  universe  as  con- 
trasted with  the  attitude  of  the  Greeks. 
Not  Hamlet  itself  is  a more  striking 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
modern  imagination  dispenses  with  the 
power  which  in  the  old  world  had  domi- 
nated gods  and  men  — Destiny.  Not 
Hamlet  itself  presents  a more  daring 
picture,  sometimes  pathetic  and  some- 
times grotesque,  of  man’s  chance-medley 
life  in  a universe  which  is  itself  chance- 
medley,  or,  in  certain  moods,  appears  to 
be  so.  Again,  no  play  is  more  full  of  the 
Elizabethan  temper  of  wonder  which  died 
out  with  James  the  First,  was  buried  for 
a century,  and  then  revived  and  lived 


vigorously  until,  in  the  latest  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  it  yielded  place 
for  a time  to  that  cynical  attitude  in 
confronting  the  mysterious  destiny  of 
man  which  has  always  been  the  note  of 
a decadent  literature.  I say  for  a time, 
— but  will  the  centtiry  now  opening 
leave  this  decadent  temper  behind  when 
it  comes  to  think  for  itself  ? 

In  Pericles  life  is  represented  as  en- 
tirely a chance-medley,  much  more  so 
than  in  Hamlet , for  there  the  accidents 
are  in  great  measure  the  outcome  of 
character.  In  order  that  the  reader  may 
understand  my  meaning,  I shall  have  to 
remind  him  what  the  story  of  Pericles — 
which  came  to  the  English  dramatist 
through  many  and  various  sources — 
really  is. 

Antiochus,  King  of  Antioch,  having 
determined  that  his  daughter  should 
never  be  married,  sentenced  all  suitors 
to  death  who  failed  to  expound  a cer- 
tain riddle  of  his  own  invention — a riddle 
quite  dull  enough  to  have  been  invented 
by  any  king  whatsoever. 

Notwithstanding  the  dreadful  risk  in- 
curred by  each  aspirant,  the  charms  of 
the  daughter  of  Antiochus — charms  both 
of  body  and  mind — were  so  irresistible 
that  they  drew  many  a rash  adventurer 
to  his  doom,  as  to  each  would-be  wooer 
the  riddle  was  recited. 

At  length  appeared  a suitor  who  ex- 
pounded the  riddle.  This  was  Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre.  The  treacherous  An- 
tiochus, however,  still  determined  to  pre- 
vent his  daughter’s  marriage,  at  once  set 
to  work  to  procure  his  assassination. 
Pericles,  having  become  apprised  of  the 
tyrant’s  treachery,  took  means  to  avoid 
the  peril,  and  with  the  hope  of  saving 
his  own  kingdom  from  invasion  he  fled 
from  it,  leaving  his  country  in  charge 
of  his  minister  Helicanus.  He  reached 
Tharsus.  There  it  chanced  that  he  ar- 
rived at  an  opportune  moment.  A famine 
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was  impending  there,  and  it  was  entirely 
through  the  action  of  Pericles  that  the 
King’s  subjects  were  preserved  from  its 
horrors.  After  leaving  Tharsus,  new 
movements  of  Life’s  chance-medley  began 
to  work.  Pericles  got  caught  in  a storm, 
and  was  driven  on  to  the  coast  of  Pen- 
tapolis.  There  another  group  of  chance 
adventures  of  the  most  romantic  kind 
came  to  him.  He  married  Thaisa,  the 
daughter  of  King  Simonides,  and  then 
embarked  with  her  to  his  native  land. 
At  sea  his  wife  Thaisa  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter.  Thaisa  at  childbirth  sank 
into  a trance,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
died.  Pericles  enclosed  her  in  a coffin, 
and  the  coffin  was  thrown  into  the  sea, 
where,  as  a rule,  coffins  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom. But  this  did  not  occur  with  the 
coffin  of  Thaisa,  for  it  was  an  elaborate- 
ly constructed  chest,  containing  not  only 
the  queen’s  body,  but  certain  other  pre- 
cious things,  such  as  jewels,  etc.,  and 
somehow  it  floated  upon  the  waves,  and 
in  about  five  hours  it  reached  the  coast 
of  Ephesus.  Now  it  chanced  that  at  the 
moment  when  the  box  was  washed  ashore 
a certain  nobleman  named  Cerimon,  of 
a compassionate  and  generous  nature, 
was  walking  there.  He  secured  the 
box,  opened  it,  and  aroused  Thaisa  from 
her  trance,  for  she  was  not  really 
dead.  Afterwards  this  lady  became  High- 
priestess  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  As  to 
Pericles,  after  burying,  as  he  thought, 
his  queen  in  the  sea,  he  went  to  Tharsus, 
taking  with  him  his  infant,  called  Ma- 
rina because  she  was  bom  at  sea,  and 
committed  her  to  the  charge  of  two 
friends — false  friends,  as  they  turned  out 
to  be, — Cleon  and  his  wife  Dionyza,  and 
then  took  ship  for  Tyre.  As  Marina 
grew  up,  this  incomparable  heroine  of  the 
drama  at  the  age  of  fourteen  excited 
the  jealousy  of  her  guardians  by  her  many 
charms,  because  she  entirely  eclipsed  those 
of  their  own  daughter;  and  they  hired  a 
ruffian  to  murder  her.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment, however,  when  this  man  was  about 
to  commit  the  crime,  another  movement 
of  the  chance-medley  took  place.  Certain 
pirates  happened  to  be  on  the  shore,  who 
interrupted  him  and  took  Marina  to 
Mitylene.  There  they  sold  her  as  a 
slave — sold  her  to  a brothel-keeper.  And 
this  beautiful  and  accomplished  princess 
found  herself  in  a common  brothel. 


While  her  charms  were  being  cried  in 
the  public  streets,  one  of  those  who  were 
attracted  by  the  public  crier  was  Ly- 
simachus,  the  governor  of  the  place,  a 
man  who — whether  a loose  liver  and 
frequenter  of  brothels,  as  Wilkins,  the 
original  dramatist,  makes  him  to  be, 
or  a benevolent  JIaroun-al-Raschid  wan- 
dering about  to  do  good,  as  the  writer 
on  Pericles  in  the  Arden  Shakespeare, 
Mr  Deighton,  makes  him  to  be — rescued 
her  from  her  terrible  position  and  fos- 
tered her,  not  dreaming  that  he  was  fos- 
tering a princess.  Pericles,  her  father, 
meantime,  believing  both  his  wife  and 
daughter  dead,  was  stricken  down  by  so 
dreadful  a melancholia  that  he  could 
not  be  brought  to  utter  a word  to  any 
one.  Again  chance  set  to  work  to  move 
the  story  on.  While  Pericles  was  in  this 
sad  condition  of  mind  the  vessel  in  which 
he  was  sailing  touched  at  Mitylene,  the 
very  place  in  which  his  daughter  had 
been  rescued  from  her  captors.  There 
Lysimachus,  as  governor,  made  a friend- 
ly boarding  of  the  ship  with  some  of  his 
retainers.  Touched  by  the  pitiable  state 
of  this  bereaved  and  wandering  king 
struck  dumb  by  grief,  he  bethought  him 
of  his  mysterious  protegee  Marina,  whose 
beauty  and  accomplishments  had  now 
become  the  wonder  of  Mitylene,  who 
might  be  turned  to  account  in  breaking 
through  the  silence  of  the  king.  Ac- 
cordingly the  lost  daughter  was  brought 
and  presented  to  her  unknown  father. 
Then  followed  the  scene  of  the  recogni- 
tion (Act  V.,  Scene  1),  whose  beauty 
is  not  surpassed  in  the  finest  play  of 
Shakespeare’s  — not  surpassed  in  the 
poetry  of  the  world — scarcely  equalled. 

It  is  only  at  the  very  end  of  the  play 
that  the  chance  - medley  is  interfered 
with  by  the  interposition  of  any  superior 
power.  During  the  trance  into  which 
his  emotions  had  thrown  him  Pericles 
was  visited  in  a vision  by  the  goddess 
Diana,  who  bade  him  go  to  Ephesus. 
Thither  he  went,  and  there  he  found 
his  lost  wife. 

The  chance-medley  of  the  story  reaches 
its  climax  when  Marina  is  given  in  mar- 
riage to  the  very  man  whom  her  elo- 
quence had  converted,  and  who  may  or 
may  not  have  deserved  his  good  fortune, 
according  to  the  way  in  which  we  read 
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liis  words  to  her  when  he  determines 
that  she  shall  not  be  outraged. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Deighton  upon  the 
character  of  Lysimachus  as  given  in  the 
play,  and  of  the  same  character  as  given 
by  Wilkins  in  his  novel,  are,  to  say  the 
least,  original.  I only  hope  that  they 
are  not  too  acute  for  truth. 

The  play,  as  a whole,  affords  as  good 
an  instance  as  any  other  of  the  grotesque 
way  in  which  Shakespearian  critics  have 
formulated  canons  of  criticism  expressly 
for  one  author.  It  is  assumed,  and,  I 
believe,  rightly  assumed  by  all,  or  nearly 
all,  editors,  that  this  play,  which,  though 
published  in  quarto  as  early  as  1609,  was 
not  included  by  Heminge  and  Condell 
in  the  first  folio,  is  the  work  of  collabora- 
tion. There  is  no  denying  that  certain 
parts  of  the  play  are  as  full  of  coarseness 
as  Measure  for  Measure , perhaps  fuller. 
Therefore  the  Shakespearian  critic  of  the 
orthodox  kind  considers  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  give  Shakespeare  every  worthy 
line,  and  when  coarseness  declares  itself 
to  hand  over  the  coarse  passages  to  the 
collaborator.  As  to  whether  the  pas- 
sage is  or  is  not  tainted  with  coarseness, 
this  is  decided  by  the  olfactory  nerves 
of  the  individual  critic,  whose  senses  in 
this  regard  are  governed  by  the  acci- 
dental conventions  of  his  time.  In 
allotting  to  the  collaborators  Scenes  3, 
5,  and  6,  in  Act  IV. — which  form  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  this 
picture  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life  affect- 
ing us  all,  princesses  no  less  than  peas- 
ants— in  order  that  Shakespeare  may  be 
defended  from  the  charge  of  coarseness, 
they  would  deprive  him  of  the  only  hu- 
morous passages  in  the  play.  For  in  the 
coarse  dialogue  between  Boult  and  the 
bawd  there  is  a humor  as  Shakespear- 
ian as  any  of  the  scenes  with  Mistress 
Quickly,  a humor  whose  power  and  im- 
pressiveness give  a reality  to  the  en- 
tire play  which  nothing  else  could  have 
given  it. 

What  is  the  crowning  calamity  among 
the  vicissitudes  of  life  here  presented? 
Is  it  not  the  tremendous  situation  of 
the  heroine,  a princess,  who,  after  being 
carried  off  by  an  assassin  to  be  murdered, 
after  being  rescued  by  j)i rates,  finds  her- 
self reduced  to  the  most  appalling  of  all 
woes  that  can  befall  a woman — those  de- 


picted in  the  fourth  act?  Is  not  this 
the  very  core  of  the  merciless  chance- 
medley  in  which  the  princess  is  entangled? 

It  was  these  scenes  in  especial  which 
fascinated  and  thrilled  the  Elizabethan 
audience  when  Pericles  was  produced. 
Indeed  a more  pathetic  situation  could 
not  be  imagined  than  this  which  the 
critics  tell  us  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
inferior  collaborators.  Whether  the  orig- 
inal play  upon  which  Shakespeare  worked 
was  written  by  Wilkins,  as  is  very  likely, 
or  whether  it  was  written  by  Wilkins  and 
Rowley,  as  is  also  very  likely,  it  was 
passed  over  by  the  theatrical  managers 
to  be  revised  and  partially  rewritten 
by  the  greatest  literary  journeyman  that 
ever  lived.  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
he  left  the  most  seizing,  the  most  tre- 
mendous situation  in  the  whole  play  as 
he  found  it?  The  idea  that  these  scenes 
were  not  written  by  Shakespeare  is,  to 
me,  unthinkable,  if  we  believe  that  he 
worked  upon  the  play  at  all. 

The  idee  mere  of  the  play  is  that  a 
young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  a king 
passes  through  every  kind  of  vicissitude, 
reaching  a climax  in  the  scenes  depicted 
in  the  fourth  act.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  calls 
the  coarseness  of  these  scenes  “ purpose- 
less," and  assigns  them  at  once  to  the 
collaborators.  Purposeless  they  certainly 
are  not,  as  I have  been  trying  to  show. 

The  fact  is,  as  I have  said  in  my  edi- 
tion of  Joseph  and  His  Brethren , that, 
since  Coleridge,  critics  have  written  of 
Shakespeare  as  though  they  had 

Eaten  on  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner. 

Nothing  is  more  whimsical  than  the  in- 
genuity with  which  in  every  Shakespeare 
play  the  critics  attribute  to  other  hands 
every  passage  they  do  not  like — every 
passage  found  to  be  coarse,  whether  the 
coarseness  is  seasoned  with  Shakespearian 
humor  or  not.  I have  in  my  essay  on 
Macbeth  alluded  to  the  most  notable  in- 
stance of  this.  After  the  murder,  where 
the  porter  makes  his  humorous  comments 
on  the  knocking  at  the  gate,  because 
coarse  expressions  are  used,  they  exclaim, 
“ Oh  fie ! this  is  not,  shall  not,  must  not 
be  Shakespeare’s." 

Coleridge  advances  the  theory  that 
Shakespeare  may  possibly  have  glanced 
in  a shocked  way  at  the  naughty  things 
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in  the  speech,  and  then  stuck  in  the  un- 
doubted Shakespearian  flower  about  “ the 
primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire.” 
It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  eaters 
“ on  the  insane  root  ” we  should  find  one 
of  the  greatest  poet-critics  in  the, Eng- 
lish language. 

As  to  the  coarse  humor  in  Pericles 
Shakespeare  throughout  shows  that  he 
did  not  shrink  from  what  is  now  called 
coarseness,  but  what  he  did  shrink  from 
was  a cynical  representation  of  the  facts 
of  our  animal  existence  for  the  purpose 
of  lowering  humanity,  as  in  the  case  of 
Swift’s  coarseness.  There  is  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  between  such  sim- 
ple, earnest  coarseness  in  depicting  life 
as  his,  and  the  cynical  coarseness  which 
certain  writers  of  the  present  day  are 
endeavoring  to  introduce  into  imagina- 
tive literature,  especially  into  novels.  It 
is  the  fashion  now  to  sneer,  not  only  at 
beauty  and  love,  but  at  all  the  noblest 


aspirations  of  man.  Between  these  two 
kinds  of  coarseness  the  difference  is  fun- 
damental. In  considering  the  way  in 
which  coarse  and  unpleasant  subjects  are 
treated  by  poets,  the  object  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  coarse  episode  has  to  be 
considered  before  anything  else.  Is  it 
introduced  to  lower  humanity  as  in  the 
Swiftian  coarseness,  and  as  in  the  coarse- 
ness of  our  own  day,  or  is  it  an  earnest, 
simple  desire  to  add  pathos  to  the  story  ? 
The  truth  is  that  in  a certain  deep  sense 
nothing  is  immoral  that  is  not  cynical, 
and  nothing  is  moral  that  is  not  earnest 
and  enthusiastic. 

In  the  literature  of  all  civilizations  en- 
thusiasm has  meant  life,  while  cynicism 
has  meant  corruption  and  death.  It  was 
the  dry-rot  of  cynicism  that  invaded  and 
killed  at  last  the  literatures  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  And  it  is  the  dry-rot  of  cyni- 
cism that  is  killing  the  literature  of  the 
modern  Western  world. 


Womanhood 

BY  BRIAN  HOOKER 

LOVE  to  a lady  said  that  kneeled  before  him, 
j Fain  of  his  light  and  of  his  glory  fain: 

“ Who  ask  of  Love  must  manifold  restore  him 
For  little  joy,  long  pain.” 

Swiftly  she  answered : “ Lord,  put  forth  thy 
power 

(Oh,  and  the  wonder  of  her  lips  and  eyes!) 
u Let  me  know  all.  So  I but  have  mine  hour, 
What  matter  for  the  price?” 

Love  laughed,  and  blessed  her,  saying:  “The  full 
measure 

Of  all  my  sweet  I give  thee  utterly; 

And  in  thy  pain  a joy  beyond  all  pleasure. 
Seeing  it  comes  of  me.” 
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“Your  Mother’s  Moors” 


BY  FLORIDA  PIER 


AS  soon  as  Mrs.  Rpotford’s  funeral 
was  over  and  her  family  had  set- 
L tied  down  into  a conventional 
gloom,  an  undeniable  excitement  began 
to  vibrate  through  the  Spotford  home. 
Excitement  at  such  a time,  being  so  dis- 
turbingly out  of  place,  caused  Miss  Lydia 
Spotford,  who  was  the  one  most  con- 
scious of  feeling  it,  to  wander  through 
the  darkened  rooms  with  a distinct  air 
of  shame;  and  though  her  steps  quick- 
ened when  she  neared  the  drawing-room, 
it  was  always  with  a flushed,  embar- 
rassed face  that  she  finally  entered  and 
closed  the  door  behind  her. 

This  room  had  affected  many  people 
in  divers  ways,  and  had  invariably  af- 
fected them  more  or  less  strongly,  though 
Miss  Lydia  was  wrong  in  saying  that  it 
frightened  some  people  away,  and  that 
others  came  for  the  lark,  in  the  same 
spirit  which  made  them  spend  a rainy 
afternoon  at  a wax- work  exhibition.  Mrs. 
Spotford  herself  had  viewed  it  with  pride 
and  had  died  happily  unconscious  that 
her  family  was  divided  against  her  on 
account  of  it.  The  good  lady  had  been, 
until  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  she 
made  a fatal  trip  to  Venice,  a comforta- 
ble, dull,  enthusiastic  woman,  who  made 
her  family  happy  by  not  interfering  with 
them,  and  was  herself  contented  in  a 
carefully  planned  round  of  puttering 
charities.  On  her  return  from  Venice  she 
proved  a bomb  which  at  any  moment 
might  explode  and  maim  those  nearest 
her  with  deadly  artistic  ideas;  though 
never,  perhaps,  was  there  so  loud  or  so 
devastating  an  explosion  as  the  one  which 
resulted  in  the  “Moor's  drawing-room.” 
And  it  was  shortly  after  this  calamity 
that  her  daughter  arranged  a sitting-room 
on  the  third  floor,  and  that  her  husband 
joined  a whist  club  which  met  three  eve- 
nings a week  and  held  conventions  in  dis- 
tant cities  every  summer. 

The  drawing-room  was  a high-ceil- 
inged,  richly  wainscoted  room,  that  in 


former  days  must  have  had  a heavy  un- 
digested dignity;  now  the  upper  walls 
were  covered  with  a hand-painted  paper 
depicting  an  elegant  and  gayly  colored 
country  where  birds  of  unknown  species 
did  strange  acrobatic  things  in  the  air, 
and  flowers  of  unrestrained  brilliancy 
grew  in  a wearisome  profusion.  The  fur- 
niture was  stuffed  to  its  greatest  capac- 
ity, and  one  knew  for  a certainty  that 
one  more  hair  would  have  caused  the  rose 
brocade  to  burst  asunder.  The  vases  and 
knickknacks — there  were  countless  num- 
bers of  these — were  of  the  useless,  irri- 
tating types  which  arrest  conversation  and 
arouse  an  impotent  rage  in  the  heart  of 
every  beholder.  But  the  things  that 
made  the  Spotford  home  the  famous 
horror  it  was  were  six  life-sized  Moors, 
placed  one  in  each  corner  of  the  room 
and  one  on  each  side  ef  the  door.  The 
dusky  guardians,  who  made  even  the 
door  cower,  held  out  trays  of  appalling 
dimensions ; though,  as  no  one  during  the 
fifteen  years  they  had  stood  there  had* 
ever  summoned  up  courage  to  lay  a card 
on  their  proffered  trays,  they  might  just 
as  well  have  been  indulged  in  the  pecul- 
iar preferences  which  the  others  exhib- 
ited— moth-eaten  spears,  baskets  of  bored 
fruit,  bunches  of  nameless  feathers,  and 
one,  having  been  robbed  of  whatever 
originally  belonged  in  his  hands,  was 
now  given  a different  substitute  by  every 
facetious  person  who  had  the  courage. 

When  Mrs.  Spot  ford’s  younger  daugh- 
ter became  engaged,  it  was  rumored  that 
she  based  her  choice  solely  on  the  young 
man's  having  told  Mrs.  Spotford  blithely 
that  if  he  owned  those  Moors  he  would 
first  dissect  and  then  bum  them,  and 
that  ('very  moment  of  the  process  would 
give  him  distinct  joy.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  this  sole  case  of  ribaldry, 
both  the  good  lady  and  her  Moors  were 
treated  with  respect  during  her  lifetime. 
And  the  habit  of  respect  lasted  over, 
though  stretched  a bit  thin  by  Miss  $pot- 
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only  half  way.  To  be  explicit,  he  gave 
an  inspired  stumble,  and  lurched  against 
his  daughter,  who  reeled  against  the 
Moor.  A crash  followed,  and  the  next 
moment  they  were  both  frantically  pick- 
ing up  pieces,  amid  hysterical,  con- 
certed regrets. 

Fortunately  Miss  Lydia’s  first  crow  of 
delight  was  buried  in  her  “ Oh,  father, 
how  awful!”  and  Mr.  Spotford’s  relief 
that  she  shared  his  deed  was  too  great  to 
admit  at  the  moment  his  realization  of 
anything  else. 

Naturally  there  was  much  discussion 
as  to  china-menders,  and  at  first  all  the 
pieces  were  saved — though  saved  in  the 
cellar, — but  gradually  each  convinced  the 
other  that  it  was  so  difficult  a task  as  to 
be  out  of  the  question,  and  one  day  the 
ashman,  by  mistake,  carried  off  the  frag- 
ments. This  ended  the  first  Moor.  One 
having  gone  with  such  ease,  and  in  the 
very  beginning,  as  it  were,  the  disposal 
of  the  others  appeared  to  the  two  conspir- 
ators almost  impossible.  In  his  idle  mo- 
ments Mr.  Spotford  regretted  bitterly 
that  he  had  not  swayed  both  ways  at  once, 
the  Moor  at  the  other  side  of  the  door 
had  been  so  very  near.  Miss  Spotford 
lived  in  a state  of  constant  amazement 
that  one  Moor  less  made  so  little  differ- 
ence. She  daily  discarded  plans  to  make 
the  difference  greater,  for  it  is  not  a sim- 
ple matter  to  remove  five  life-sized  fig- 
ures that  stand  as  respectful  monuments 
to  your  mother’s  memory,  without  in 
some  way  taking  the  bloom  from  your 
filial  respect.  Miss  Spotford  was  in 
a predicament. 

The  most  natural  accident  when  it  be- 
comes habitual  is  apt  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion.  To  have  another  Moor  meet 
with  misfortune  would  really  not  do.  Miss 
Spotford  was  obliged  to  think  of  some- 
thing better.  Admiring  her  father  as  she 
did,  respecting  him  as  no  one  else  ever 
would,  she  was  convinced  that  could  his 
art  sense  be  separated  from  his  connubial 
loyalties  he  would  at  once  see  the  horror 
of  his  dear  wife’s  possessions  and  the 
looming  fact  of  there  now  being  no  neces- 
sity for  keeping  them.  Having  deter- 
mined to  act  on  this  belief,  the  advance 
notice  of  a loan  exhibit  was  to  Miss 
Spotford  an  assurance  of  a respite  if  not 
a promise  of  permanent  relief. 

For  three  days  she  hovered  over  the 


topic  when  she  was  with  her  father, 
swooping  down  to  it,  fleeing  from  it,  and 
feeling  as  though  she  were  suspended, 
literally  dangling,  over  a chasm  that  at 
any  moment  might  jump  up  and  im- 
prison her.  She  took  the  final  step  one 
night  at  dinner. 

“ Father,  have  you  noticed  that  there  is 
to  be  a loan  exhibition  of  furniture  and 
interior  decorations  ? It  ought  to  be  very 
interesting.  Aunt  Nellie  is  going  to  send 
her  Tudor  settle  and  chairs.” 

“ Dear,  dear ! is  it  possible  ? A very 
nice  idea  indeed;  when  is  it  to  be?” 

“ The  twenty-sixth.” 

“ The  twenty-sixth  ? Humh ! that  is 
three  weeks  off,  I believe.” 

“ Yes,  of  course,  it  does  seem  a long 
time,  but  it  really  isn’t,  if  one  had  any- 
thing one  wished  to  send;  why,  that  is, 
you  know — ” 

“ Oh  yes,  yes,  of  course,  one  has  to 
plan  ahead.  I guess  we  haven’t,  anything, 
have  we,  that  we’re  very  proud  of?”  A 
nervous  laugh  followed  this. 

“ No,  no,  I guess  not.”  Miss  Lydia’s 
laugh  was  even  a little  more  nervous  than 
that  of  her  father. 

“ They — they  only  want  furniture  at 
this  exhibition,  eh  ?” 

“ Well — er — things  bordering  on  fur- 
niture.” 

u Well,  well ! we’ll  have  to  go  some 
night.” 

“ Ah,  yes,  we  must.  I am  quite  look- 
ing forward  to  it.” 

And  so  the  topic  had  been  broach- 
ed, and  now  it  trailed  off  into  self- 
conscious  voices,  and  eyes  that  refused  to 
meet  across  the  table.  Her  father  at 
once  talked  so  interestedly  of  various 
ways  of  keeping  salt  dry,  that  Miss  Lydia 
could  not  be  certain  whether  he  had 
caught  her  unexpressed  idea  or  not,  and 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  caught  it  and 
had  covered  up  his  delight  at  this  com- 
pliment to  his  wife’s  taste  by  his  cheer- 
ful blankness  was  evenly  balanced  by  the 
fear  that  the  covering  had  been  used  for 
his  realization  that  his  daughter,  once 
getting  the  Moors  out  of  the  house,  would 
never  allow  them  to  re-enter  it. 

As  a week  went  by  and  Mr.  Spotford 
did  not  again  mention  the  exhibition,  a 
desperate  plan  began  to  form  in  his 
daughter’s  mind.  If  she,  on  her  own  re- 
sponsibility, should  send  for  a man  and 
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expressmen’s  unfriendliness.  “ I can’t 
help  it  if  some  one  else  ordered  you ; that’s 
not  my  business;  this  is  the  man  that  I 
told  to  come.  I can’t  help  it,  you 
know,  if  you  come  on  some  one’s  else 
order;  that’s  your  own  risk.”  Then  to 
the  cabbie,  “ If  you  don’t  keep  this  horse 
still,  I can’t  pay  you.  Ah,  Lydia,  is 
that  you?”  and  Mr.  Spotford,  balancing 
badly,  smiled  at  his  daughter  as  she 
came  quickly  down  the  steps.  “ There’s 
some  little  trouble  here  that  I’m  trying 
to  straighten  out ; you  had  better  go  back 
into  the  house.” 

Miss  Spotford  ignored  her  father’s 
suggestion,  and  blinked  at  the  drivers 
in  turn ; then,  waving  majestically  to 
her  father’s  man,  said,  “ You  may  go 
away;  I ordered  the  other  man;  only 
one  is  wanted.” 

At  this  every  one  began  talking  at  once, 
and  out  of  the  hubbub  came,  “ But,  my 
dear,  I ordered  that  man;  send  the  other 
man  away.” 

“ Not  at  all.” 

“ But,  Lydia,  I tell  you  I ordered  only 
one  of  these  men.” 

“ Then  we’ve  both  sent  for  express- 
men.” 

“ Apparently.” 

“ Why  did  you  do  such  a thing,  father  ?” 

“ My  dear,  I’ve  a perfect  right  to  order 
an  expressman,  if  I want  one.” 

“ Of  course,  father ; but  why — what  did 
you  want  the  man  for?” 

“ Want  the  man?  Why,  what  does  one 
want  an  expressman  for;  what  did  you 
want  yours  for?” 

“ My  dear  father,  we  cannot  stand 
here  discussing  the  thing  forever;  if  you 
will  get  out  of  that  hansom  and  send  one 
of  these  men  away,  why,  perhaps — ” 

“ Certainly,  my  dear,  certainly.  I only 
— you  see,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is — 
really  this  excitement  has  been  most  un- 
necessary— the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  I 
had  this  expressman  come  to  take  away 
my  leather  trunk;  I’ve  been  wanting  it 
overhauled  for  some  time.” 

“ Then  the  man  might  as  well  go  up 
and  get  it.” 

“ Naturally,  naturally;  that  is  what  he 
came  for.”  After  the  man  had  been  ush- 
ered up  the  steps  Mr.  Spotford  turned. 
“ Now,  Lydia,  what  about  the  other  man; 
what  did  you  say  you  wanted  him  to  do  ?” 

“ What,  father?” 


“What!  what!  my  dear?  The  other 
expressman;  are  you  deaf?  It  seems  to 
me  there  are  a great  many  whats  fly- 
ing about.” 

“ Oh,  the  expressman ; I thought  you 
said  something  else.  Why,  he — ” 

“ They  said  at  the  office  you  wanted  me 
to  move  five  life-sized  figures,  so  I brought 
bagging  to  pack  them  with.”  This  point- 
ed observation  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
maining expressman  so  relieved  Miss 
Lydia  of  any  further  explanation  that 
she  stood  silent.  Her  father  cocked  an 
inquiring  ear. 

“Does  he  mean  your  mother’s  Moors, 
Lydia?” 

“Yes,  father,  he  does;  I am  sending 
them  to  the  loan  exhibition.”  The  silence 
that  followed  this  whipping  away  of  veils 
was  almost  more  than  Miss  Spotford  was 
braced  for.  She  stood  it  bravely,  however, 
and  when  her  father  said,  “ You  may  be 
right,  though  I never  should  have  thought 
of  it  myself,”  it  was  a prop  that  was  to 
last  her  indefinitely.  As  Mr.  Spotford’s 
trunk  rattled  away,  Miss  Spotford  caught 
a glimpse  of  large  quantities  of  bagging 
in  the  wagon,  but  knowing  little  of  the 
habits  of  expressmen,  her  vision  did  not 
develop  into  a suspicion,  though  for 
days  after  the  thought  made  her  brows 
involuntarily  wrinkle. 

The  loan  exhibition  was  a great  suc- 
cess. The  critics  enjoyed  themselves  be- 
cause such  objets  d'art  existed  and 
could  be  freely  criticised.  The  exhibit- 
ors enjoyed  themselves  because  these  ob- 
jets d’art  belonged  to  them  and  were  now 
being  admired  by  others;  and  the  public 
enjoyed  itself  because,  though  these 
things  existed,  they  did  not  belong  to 
it.  A pleasanter  situation  could  hardly 
have  been  thought  of.  Yet,  with  that 
true  tragic  turn  which  things  so  delight 
in  taking,  the  Moors  met  with  enthusi- 
astic admiration. 

To  have  the  Moors  liked  was  an  un- 
expected last  straw,  but  to  have  them 
coveted  went  beyond  Miss  Lydia’s  bright- 
est dream.  When  the  man  appeared — a 
sincere  purchaser — she  refused  to  take 
him  seriously.  It  was  too  overwhelm- 
ing; she  saw  a joke  behind  his  most 
businesslike  proposition.  But  the  man 
was  importunate  and  named  a sum. 
Miss  Lydia  felt  it  necessary  to  inquire 
into  his  motives,  a hazy  fear  haunting 
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be  scolded,  instead  of  which  he  beheld 
his  daughter  break  into  a hysterical  gig- 
gle that  tolled  into  a laugh,  and  ended 
in  nervous,  half-controlled  shrieks.  When 
she  managed  to  open  her  eyes  she  gazed 
on  her  father,  who,  his  cup  put  down  for 
safety  and  his  face  drawn  into  a silent 
laugh  that  shook  his  entire  body  and 
vented  itself  in  occasional  snorts  and 
wheezes,  evidently  more  than  shared  her 
relief.  For  another  two  minutes  they 
rocked  in  their  chairs,  writhed  in  pain- 
ful delight,  and  gasped  for  breath.  Then 
Miss  Lydia  sat  up. 

“ Father,  you’ve  hated  them  all  along !” 
Her  voice  was  unsteady  with  a last 
remnant  of  enjoyment. 

“ All  along,  my  dear.  Why,  there 
never  was  an  inch  of  them  that  I didn’t 
hate  all  through.  Oh,  oh  dear!  I haven’t 
laughed  like  this  since — well,  not  for 
fifteen  years,  anyway.  Now  I’ve  upset 
my  tea.  And  you  didn’t  like  them, 
either ! Oh  my ! Oh,  your  poor  mother ! 
A good  woman,  Lydia.” 

“ The  best  that  ever  lived,  father.” 

“ But  a little  weak  where  Moors  were 
concerned.  And  you  hated  them,  too. 
It’s  a good  joke  on  us,  my  dear.”  Mr. 
Spotford  flapped  his  plump  hand  in 
speechless  recognition  of  how  good  a 
joke  it  was.  His  daughter  was  out  of 
breath  and  rueful. 

“If  we  had  only  found  it  out  before, 
dad.  It’s  almost  too  much  of  a joke.” 

“ No,  no,  Lydia.  I wouldn’t  have 
missed  this  minute  for  money.” 

“ But  those  awful  Moors ; of  course  you 
know,  dad,  that  it’s  more  than  a rumor; 
it’s  a check;  the  man  gave  it  me  him- 
self. I think  he  really  likes  them;  five 
landings,  a Moor  on  each;  it’s  his  grand 
staircase.  Oh,  what  a brute  it  must  be!” 

“He’s  really  going  to  have  that?  Oh, 
the  idiot!  And  if  he  has  paid  for  them 
he  can’t  make  us  take  them  back.” 

“ But  he  won’t  want  to ; he’ll  adore 
them.  Only  I should  have  made  him  pay 
more;  then  they  would  be  really  precious 
to  him.  Oh,  dad,  think  of  the  joy  of 
never  seeing  them  again!” 

“ We’ll  redecorate  the  room.” 

“Every  inch  of  it;  not  a thing  shall 
be  the  same.  I’m  going  to  smash  that 
blue  pig  now,”  and  jumping  up  wildly, 
Miss  Spotford  hurled  the  offending  ani- 
mal to  the  hearth,  where  it  broke  into 


fragments,  amid  Mr.  Spotford’s  applause. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  executing  a few 
fancy  steps,  when  he  stopped  and  said, 

“Your  sainted  mother!” 

His  daughter  quickly  reassured  him. 
“ She  wouldn’t  mind  now,  dad;  she  knows 
now ; you  must  believe  that.  Dad,  I think 
I must  kiss  you!”  But  Miss  Spotford’s 
enchanting  salute  was  prevented  by  a 
vigorous  peal  of  the  front-door  bell,  which 
was  almost  immediately  followed  by  an 
angry  demand  that  the  speaker  see  Miss 
Spotford.  Then,  before  an  aye  or  nay 
could  be  given,  Miss  Spotford  was  con- 
fronted by  a woman  who  bit  her  lip  with 
vexation  and  grasped  threateningly  an 
ivory-handled  parasol.  She  was  the  pic- 
ture of  angry  indignation. 

Miss  Spotford  bowed.  Mr.  Spotford 
rose.  The  woman  seemed  to  regard  both 
actions  as  deliberate  attempts  to  an- 
noy her. 

“ I am  Mrs.  Crummins,”  she  pealed. 

“Are  you?”  chirped  her  unwilling 
hostess.  “ The  name  is  unknown  to  me.” 

“Unknown!  Unknown!  It’s  the  same 
name  you  read  on  the  check.” 

“ The  check  ?”  Miss  Spotford  in- 
spected it.  “ Andrew  B.  Crummins. 
You  are — ?” 

“ Mrs.  Andrew  B.  Crummins.  Is  there 
any  doubt  of  it?  Could  any  one  but 
Andrew’s  wife  be  in  the  state  I am  in 
now?  Would  any  one’s  wife  but  An- 
drew’s be  expected  to  take  in  ten  life- 
sized  Indians?” 

“Take  in?  Indians?  The  Moors,  you 
mean  ? Lydia,  she  doesn’t  like  the  Moors. 
Give  her  a cup  of  tea,  my  dear.” 

“ Indians ! Moors ! They  all  look  the 
same.  We  had  a guide  like  ’em  when  we 
did  Egypt,  and  I tell  you.  Miss  Spotford, 
I won’t  have  them  in  my  house.”  Mrs. 
Crummins’s  parasol  was  on  the  point  of 
flourishing,  then  remembering  the  re- 
cently acquired  breeding  of  its  mistress, 
it  merely  fluttered  its  ribs.  Mrs.  Crum- 
mins, following  its  lead,  sat  back  in  her 
chair,  folded  her  hands,  and  gazed  over 
pursed  lips  at  the  recently  elated  pair.  She 
added,  to  down  them,  “Our  guide  stole; 
and  one  of  them  hasn’t  anything  in  his 
hands,  anyway.” 

Mentally  separating  her  guest’s  dis- 
honest guide  from  her  own  incomplete 
Moor,  Miss  Spotford  began  to  do  battle. 
“ I’m  very  sorry  indeed,  Mrs.  Crummins. 
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“ Oh,  as  far  as  the  paying  goes,  you 
may  keep  the  check.  I'd  give  that  to 
never  see  your  Moors  again.'' 

“ I shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Here  it  is.  You  will  have  to  take 
it.''  The  check  was  thrust  towards 
Mrs.  Crummins. 

“ Then  you'll  take  them  back  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed, avoiding  the  outstretched  check. 

“ No."  This  was  in  chorus  from  Mr. 
and  Miss  Spotford. 

“ But  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  ? 
You  won't  take  them,  and  neither  will  I. 
We  can't  leave  them  at  the  exhibition 
when  the  exhibition  is  over." 

The  three  gazed  at  each  of  the  others 
in  a puzzled  silence. 

“ We  might  send  them  to  the  museum," 
suggested  Mr.  Spotford. 

“ Oh  yes.  I knew  some  one  who  went 
there  once.  Perhaps  that  is  a good  idea." 

Miss  Spotford  pulled  the  unruly  pair 
in.  “ This  is  a serious  matter,"  she  be- 
gan. “ We  all  refuse  to  have  the  Moors, 
yet  we  must  find  some  one  who  will  have 
them.  I am  afraid,  Mrs.  Crummins, 
that  as  you  have  gone  back  on  a sale, 
you  will  have  to  find  a way  out  for  us 
all.  Your  conduct  has  been  most  un- 
businesslike, you  know.” 

Mrs.  Crummins,  touched  on  a vulner- 
able spot,  quivered.  “ I'll  do  whatever  I 
can,  but  it's  going  to  be  pretty  difficult 
to  get  any  one  to  take  those  men.  We 
Americans  have  had  such  a lot  of  trouble 
with  foreigners  that — " 

Mr.  Spotford  whipped  into  Mrs.  Crum- 
mins’s  fear  with,  “ Of  course  if  you 
happen  to  know  any  one  who  is  under 
an  obligation  to  you,  who  could  not  in 
reason  refuse  them,  why — " The  idea 
was  heinous. 

“ Oh,  say,"  Mrs.  Crummins’s  face 
shone  with  the  idea,  “no  one  can  refuse 
a wedding-present,  can  they?" 


Miss  Spotford  sat  forward  on  her  chair. 
“ Indeed  they  can't.  Do  you  know  any 
one  who  is  about  to  be  married?" 

“ Yes ; but " — Mrs.  Crummins's  eye 
asked  for  pity — •“  but  not  any  one  who 
1 could  give  the  entire  five  to." 

“ Mrs.  Crummins,  I am  afraid  I can- 
not let  you  state  your  own  terms.  You 
have  retracted  your  husband's  word;  you 
have  asked  me  to  let  you  break  an  agree- 
ment of  your  own  making — " 

“No,  no;  of  Andrew’s." 

“Very  well,  of  Mr.  Crummins’;  but 
please  remember  that  I am  the  injured 
party.  I shall  have  to  ask  you,  Mrs. 
Crummins,  to  give  the  entire  five  to 
your  friend.” 

“ I'm  willing  to  give  four,  if  you  could 
take  one  back — " Her  voice  was  weak. 

Miss  Spotford  realized  it,  and  con- 
tinued: “No,  five,  I insist,  and  if  you 
will  give  me  your  word  I will  tear  up 
your  husband's  check.” 

“ Well,  well,  all  right.  I'll  send  her  all 
the  Moors."  There  was  a sound  of  tear- 
ing paper,  and  Mrs.  Crummins  rose. 
“ It's  pretty  hard  on  her/  and  on  me  too," 
she  said,  remorsefully. 

“ I realize  that,  and  on  Mr.  Crummins. 
but  you  can  manage  it,  I am  sure." 

“ Oh,  I managed  Andrew  before  1 
came."  Then,  looking  around  the  room, 
she  said:  “It's  nice  of  you  not  to  sell 
us  your  wall-paper.  I — er  — I'll  just 
thank  you  for  that."  And  shaking  hands 
with  the  victor  she  turned  and  strolled 
out  of  the  room,  dragging  her  parasol 
behind  her. 

When  Mr.  Spotford  had  bowed  her  out 
he  returned  and  confronted  his  daughter, 
who  stood  with  bent  head.  “ Lydia, 
you're  a hard  woman." 

“I  am,  dad,  but  I've  saved  you;  and 
now  let's  just  see  if  the  wall-paper  pulls 
off  easily.” 
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The  Terminal 

BY  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 


THIS  railroad  terminal  is  the  city 
gate.  Without,  it  rises  in  the 
superior  arrogance  of  white  marble 
from  an  open  square  as  an  architectural 
something.  It  has  broad  portals,  and 
through  these  portals  come  and  go  a 
host  of  folk,  in  cabs  and  carriages,  in 
trolley  cars  and  elevated  trains  — folk 
afoot.  Within,  this  city  gate  is  a thing 
of  stupendous  apartments  and  monu- 
mental dimensions,  a thing  not  to  be 
grasped  in  a moment.  In  a single  great 
apartment — a vaulted  room  so  great  as 
to  have  its  dimensions  sink  into  distant 
vistas — are  the  steam  caravans  that  come 
and  go.  It  is  a busy  place,  a place  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  business. 

In  the  early  morning  the  train  shed 
gives  first  sign  of  the  new-born  day.  Be- 
fore the  dawn  is  well  upon  the  city  the 
great  arcs  that  run  into  those  distant 
vistas  in  wonderful  symmetries  are  hiss- 
ing and  alight,  and  the  first  of  five 
hundred  incoming  trains  is  feeling  its 
way  into  the  gloom  of  the  shed.  Some 
few  trains  have  started  out  with  the 
early  mails  and  the  morning  papers,  but 
the  great  rush  into  town  is  yet  to  begin. 

Even  before  dawn  a thousand  little 
homes  without  the  city  have  been  awake 
and  fretful.  The  gray  fogs  of  the  night 
lie  low  and  lights  begin  to  twinkle,  lines 
of  shuffling  figures  find  their  way  to 
the  nearest  railroad  station.  It  is  very 
early  morning  when  these  begin  to  pass 
through  the  city  gate.  From  the  broad 
concourse  at  the  head  of  the  train  shed 
the  day,  as  seen  across  the  tracks,  is  still 
struggling  with  the  fogs  that  rest  across 
the  yards  without.  The  earliest  sub- 
urban trains  slip  in  from  those  yards 
and  come  to  a slow,  grinding  stop  within 
the  shed.  Before  the  wheels  have  ceased 
turning,  the  first  of  the  workers  is  off 
the  cars  and  running  down  the  plat- 
form. In  fifteen  seconds  the  platform 
is  black  with  men. 


There  are  to  be  many  more  of  these 
trains,  a great  multiplication  of  men, 
within  a little  time.  The  broad  plat- 
forms have  been  cleaned  and  cleared  for 
the  coming  of  a mighty  army — the  army 
of  those  who  live  without  the  city  walls. 
Before  seven  o’clock  the  trains  begin  to 
increase,  to  follow  more  and  more  closely 
upon  one  another’s  heels.  The  earliest 
trains  bring  the  day  - laborers ; men  in 
jeans  and  jumpers,  with  their  pipes  and 
their  penny  papers,  an  occasional  scrub- 
woman blinking  sleepily  under  the  bril- 
liant arcs.  After  seven  there  are  more 
women — clerks  in  the  big  stores — and  the 
men  who  work  in  the  wholesale  houses. 
The  trains  come  closer  and  closer — two 
or  three  of  them  stop  simultaneously  on 
different  tracks  under  the  great  vault  of 
the  shed,  and  they  are  heavy  with  people. 
There  is  a constant  clatter  of  engines, 
stamping  and  puffing,  dragging  their 
heavily  laden  trails  and  snapping  them 
quickly  out  of  the  way  for  the  others 
to  follow.  The  electric  lights  under  the 
roof  of  the  shed  go  out  with  a protesting 
sputter,  and  you  realize  that  the  day 
is  at  hand.  This  mighty  army  of  those 
who  live  without  the  city  walls  is  flock- 
ing in — in  an  unceasing  current  now. 
There  is  an  endless  procession  from  the 
track  platforms  and  through  the  con- 
course, a stream  of  humans  finding  its 
way  to  its  day’s  work. 

Do  you  want  figures  so  that  you  may 
see  for  yourself  the  might  of  this  army? 
Binghamton,  New  York,  is  a city;  a 
little  less  than  50,000  persons  live  there. 
If  the  whole  population  of  Binghamton — 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  — were 
poured  through  the  portals  of  this  termi- 
nal on  any  morning  of  the  six  morn- 
ings of  the  week,  it  would  be  about  equal 
to  this  great  suburban  traffic  that  we 
have  been  watching.  In  a single  hour — 
from  seven  till  eight — forty-five  trains 
have  arrived  under  the  roof  of  the  shed 
and  discharged  their  human  freight  ; in 
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the  following  hour  sixty  - four  trains 
empty  a great  brigade  of  the  army  from 
without  the  eitv  walls. 

As  the  big  clock  that  hangs  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  concourse  reaches  and 
passes  eight  there  is  a change  in  the 
complexion  of  the  crowd.  The  pipe- 
smokers  are  gone,  and  most  of  these  more 
leisurely  folk  have  the  two-cent  papers. 
There  are  stenographers — pert  and  stylish 
little  ladies,  some  of  them  perhaps  with 
library  books  under  their  arms, — an  oc- 
casional early  shopper  with  bargains 
firmly  fixed  in  her  mind,  and  the  men 
who  go  to  fill  the  upper  floors  of  the  office 
buildings  that  rise  just  beyond  the  ter- 
minal. Before  nine  there  are  more 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  army.  The 
men  who  employ,  and  not  those  who  are 
employed,  are  in  the  ascendant. 

Before  ten  this  army  of  folk,  who  have 
gone  without  the  city  walls  to  get  the 
elbow  room  denied  them  within,  has  ar- 
rived. The  station  settles  down  for  a 
few  hours  of  comparative  quiet.  It  is 
still  a busy  place,  but  you  can  make  your 
way  along  the  concourse  and  through  the 
platforms  without  feeling  that  you  are 
stemming  a human  tide.  Along  about 
four  o’clock  the  army  will  come  trooping 
out  from  the  city,  reversing  the  order 
in  which  it  arrived,  in  marvellous  sym- 
metry. The  big  men,  the  men  who  plan 
the  big  things,  will  be  the  first  to  come. 
Theirs  has  been  a hard  day  and  a long 
day  in  all  but  hours,  and  there  will  be  just 
time  for  nine  holes  at  golf  or  a bit  of  a 
drive  before  dinner.  After  them  come 
their  secretaries  and  their  clerks,  their 
stenographers;  after  these  in  due  order 
the  people  from  the  stores,  wholesale  and 
retail;  the  laborers  with  their  pipes  seek- 
ing their  humble  little  homes  last  of  all. 

The  army  which  converges  into  a 
giant  human  stream  along  the  concourse 
in  the  morning  strains  itself  out  at  night. 
The  bulletin  boards  that  line  the  con- 
course tell  one  explicitly  what  may  be 
expected  of  the  trains  that  stand  back  of 
them.  One  begins  to  vaguely  wonder  if 
the  conductors  and  the  engineers  and  all 
the  other  railroad  people  do  not  have 
to  rely  pretty  steadfastly  upon  those 
bulletin  boards  themselves. 

I have  spoken  of  the  army  that  lives 
without  the  city  walls.  But  this  city 
gate  knows  other  than  these.  For  in- 


stance, there  is  the  stranger  from  afar. 
For,  while  the  terminal  is  performing 
one  great  function  in  the  handling  of 
fifty  thousand  suburban  passengers  every 
business  day,  there  are  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  through  passengers  who  must 
be  accommodated  within  it.  In  the  morn- 
ing you  recognize  these  from  their  hand 
luggage;  they  are  sure  to  have  umbrellas, 
although  the  promise  is  of  a cloudless 
day.  The  suburbanites  come  madly  tum- 
bling through  the  terminal,  treading  on 
each  other’s  heels  in  their  eagerness  to 
get  into  the  town.  The  stranger  from 
afar  stops  to  gaze — and  to  admire. 

The  city  gate  is  a busy  place.  Its  con- 
course echoes  with  the  unending  tread 
of  shuffling  feet;  beyond  the  fence  with 
its  bulletins  and  ticket-examiners  is  that 
vault  of  the  train  shed,  a thing  of  great 
shadows  even  in  midday.  Its  echoes  are 
also  unending.  There  seems  to  be  no 
end  of  pushing  and  shoving  and  hauling 
among  the  engines;  there  must  be  an 
infinite  stock  of  trains  somewhere  with- 
out ; the  human  flow  streams  all  the  while. 

The  marvel  of  this  all  is  that  the 
terminal,  which  seems  so  intricate,  so 
baffling,  is  all  under  the  control  of  one 
man — a man  to  whom  it  is  as  simple  as 
the  ten  fingers  on  his  hands. 

This  man  is  keeper  of  the  city  gate. 
His  watch-house  is  situate  just  without 
the  big  and  squatty  train  shed.  It  is 
long  and  narrow,  glass-lined  and  sun- 
filled.  Through  its  windows  he  keeps 
watch  of  those  who  come  and  go. 

“ There’s  Second  Two  Hundred  and 
Seventeen  with  them  school-teachers  com- 
ing back  from  that  convention  out  at 
Kansas  City.  Put  her  on  Twenty-one, 
so’s  to  give  the  baggage  folks  a chance. 
Them  women  travel  with  lots  of  duds.” 

These  are  orders  to  his  assistants,  and 
orders  in  that  watch-tower  are  never 
given  a second  time.  The  assistants  are 
in  shirt-sleeves,  like  their  chief,  for  the 
sun-filled  tower  is  broiling  hot.  They 
nod  to  one  another,  click  tiny  levers  on  a 
long  machine  distantly  resembling  an 
old-fashioned  “ square  ” piano  which 
nearly  fills  the  tower,  and  Second  Two 
Hundred  and  Seventeen — a long  train  of 
sleeping-cars  coming  into  the  city  in  the 
hot  moisture  of  the  September  morning 
— is  <=011 1 easily  and  carefully  in  upon 
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attention  o f h i s 
chiefs,  then  ad- 
van  c ed  steadily 
along  the  rapid 
lines  of  promotion 
t hat  railroading 
holds  for  some  men. 
He  is  one  of  three 
men  who  for  cer- 
tain hours  hold  the 
keeping  of  this 
complicated  e i t v 
gate  within  their 
well-dri  lied  minds. 
This  tower  is  the 
mind  — the  brain 
centre,  the  ganglia, 
whatever  you  may 
choose  to  call  it— 
of  the  city  gate;  hut 
the  tower  is  only 
wondrous  ly  tnecha  n - 
real,  after  all,  and 
the  mirid  of  the 
towerman  is  the 
mind  that  controls 
all  that  which  is 
mechanism, 

il  No,  it  ain't  big 
accidents  that  you 
worry  alx>ut  up 
here/’  the  towerman 
tells  you,  in  answer 
to  your  question- 
ings. “ We’ve  got 
the  interlocking  to 
hack  us  up.  What 
we’re  afraid  of  is 
snarls — blocks,  you 
know.  We  run  on 
a pretty  close  margin  in  the  morning  and 
at  night.  We're  all  right  as  long  as  things 
run  right,  and  then  our  schedule  will  carry 
us  through.  But  let  something  go  a lit- 
tle wrong,  and  $Qipebody  up  in  this  Lower 
has  got  to  do  some  tall  thinking,  and  no 
time  to  be  lost  about  it,  either.  A fifteen- 
minute  block  here  at.  the  mouth  of  the 
yard  might  snarl  up  our  local  service  for 
two  hours  and  cost  this  town  from  $100,- 
000  to  $500,000.  You’Ve  no  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  pay  roll  we  haul  in  and  out 
of  this  terminal/’ 

So  the  keeper  of  this  city  gate,  well 
trained  and  well  paid,  must  be  on  tho 
alert  through  every  instant  of  his  hours 
on  duty— his  trick/’  as  he  calls  it.  The 


Tales  are  retold  and  never  grow  stale 


Track  Twenty-one  in  the  train  shed  of 
the  terrain  ah  There  you  have  the  ex- 
planation of  that  order  that  was  mean- 
ingless to  you  a moment  ago.  Track 
Twenty-one  is  nearest  the  in -baggage  room 
of  4 he  station.  The  thoughtfulness  of  the 
towerman  in  sending  the  special  upon 
Track  Twenty-one  will  be  appreciated  by 
(he  baggage-handlers.  A vast  amount  of 
manual  labor  will  be  saved,  and  that 
counts— even  on  a cool  day. 

This  keeper  of:  tho  oily  gate  repre- 
sents the  very  cream  of  his  profession. 
The  chances  are  that  he  began  his  rail- 
roading off  in  some  lonely  wav-station  oil 
a branch  line,  developed  qualities  that 
brought  him  to  the  quick  and  favorable 
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They  are  so  arranged  that  normally  they 
stand  at  danger,  and  in  case  of  break- 
down they  return  by  gravity  to  danger. 
At  night  the  blades,  which  in  various 
positions  show  safety,  danger,  and  cau- 
tion, are  replaced  by  lights — red  for  dan- 
ger, yellow  for  caution,  green  for  safety, 
according  to  the  present  standard  rules. 

We  climb  up-stairs  again  and  try  once 
more  to  follow  the  head  towerman  as  he 
tells  us  of  his  interlocking  machine  and 
its  workings.  In  its  thirty  feet  of  length 
it  represents  the  acme  of  mechanical  con- 
densation. Reduced  to  its  earliest  and 
simplest  equivalent — the  separate  hand- 
operation  of  a gigantic  cluster  of  switches 
in  this  terminal  yard, — it  would  cover  a 
vast  area  and  result  in  the  employment 
of  a brigade  of  switchmen.  Carelessness 
on  the  part  of  any  one  member  of  this 
brigade  might  cause  serious  accident. 

The  first  schemes  of  automatic  switch 
systems  eliminated  the  hand  switchmen. 
A cluster  of  levers  in  a tower,  of  com- 
manding location,  was  connected  by  steel 
rods  with  the  switches  and  the  signals 
which  protected  them.  In  this  way  the 
control  of  the  yard  was  simplified  and 
responsibility  placed  upon  a better  paid 
and  trained  man  than  the  average  hand- 
switchman.  . The  margin  of  safety  was 
considerably  broadened. 

Then  came  the  amendment  to  that  first 
system.  Some  genius  of  a mechanic  de- 
vised this  interlocking  switch  machine, 
this  thing  of  cogs  and  clutches,  by  which 
a collision  in  a railroad  yard  became  al- 
most a physical  impossibility.  In  this 
device  the  tower  levers  are  so  controlled, 
one  by  another,  that  signals  cannot  be 
given  for  trains  to  proceed  until  all 
switches  in  the  route  governed  are  first 
properly  set  and  locked,  and  conversely, 
so  that  the  switches  of  a route  governed 
by  signal  cannot  be  moved  during  the 
display  of  a signal  giving  the  right  of 
way  over  them.  By  installation  of  the 
interlocking  some  of  the  responsibility 
was  taken  by  mechanical  device  from 
human  brain  and  the  margin  of  safety 
broadened  still  further. 

This  “ piano  box”  represents  the  great 
condensation  of  the  switch  and  signal 
control  and  interlocking  devices.  The 
men  who  designed  this  city  gate — designed 
it  to  accommodate  more  than  a thousand 
outgoing  and  incoming  passenger  trains 


each  twenty- four  hours — found  that  the 
condensations  given  by  earlier  systems 
were  not  sufficient  for  their  purpose. 
After  bringing  several  switches,  designed 
to  act  in  concert,  upon  a single  lever, 
they  found  they  would  still  have  a row 
of  300  levers.  Set  closely  together  these 
would  require  a tower  about  160  feet  long. 
It  is  roughly  figured  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  assign  more  than  twenty  of 
these  heavy  levers  to  a single  towerman, 
and  that  meant  eighteen  men  working 
at  a shift.  Moreover,  the  throwing  of  a 
heavy  switch  a half-mile  distant  from  the 
tower  is  not  a slight  manual  exercise. 

Then  the  “ piano  box” — electro-pneu- 
matic— was  installed.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  of  levers  were  reduced  to  thirty 
feet  of  small  handles  hardly  larger  than 
faucet  handles  and  quite  as  easily  turned. 
The  control  of  a great  terminal  was 
brought  down  to  three  towermen,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  our  friend  the 
shirt-sleeved  keeper  of  the  city  gate. 
Surely  this  machine  is  worth  comparing 
with  the  human  mind. 

The  distant  train  announces  its  com- 
ing from  down  the  line.  A bell  rings 
sharply  in  the  roof  of  the  tower. 

“ There’s  the  Steamboat  Express,”  ex- 
plains the  towerman.  He  is  on  duty 
again.  “ She  goes  in  on  , Track  Four- 
teen.” 

And  so  he  goes  down  the  machine — the 
most  human  thing  in  all  this  human 
terminal, — crooking  the  tiny  levers  and 
setting  a path  for  the  incoming  train. 
The  terminal  begins  to  seem  superhuman. 
We  think  of  the  boy  touching  a hot  sub- 
stance with  the  tip  of  his  finger.  His 
finger  telegraphs  to  his  mind,  and  his 
mind  removes  the  finger.  So  the  train 
that  comes  to  the  city  gate  signals  its 
coming,  and  the  path  is  prepared  for  it. 
The  path  is  outlined  by  schedule;  it 
actually  is  prepared  just  before  the  train 
reaches  the  terminal. 

“We’ve  got  to  keep  them  hustling,” 
the  towerman  tells  us.  “ There’s  the 
morning  express  in  from  New  York. 
She’s  heavy  to-dav.  That  train  over 
there  coming  across  the  swing  bridge  is 
the  millionaire’s  special.  She’s  all  club 
cars,  ain’t  on  the  time-tables,  comes  in 
every  morning  from  the  seaside.  Her 
wheels  ’ll  stop  on  the  same  nick  as  the 
express.  Watch  them  both  carefully.” 
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Tin*  point  of  coim'rgenee,  the  tower  man 
and  all  the  other  worker*  know  as  the 
44  throat  ” of  the  yard.  It  i*  hy  far  the 
most  important  point  of  the  terminal 
arid  the  usual  location  bjf  the  control 
tower,  with  its  authority  over  several 
hundred  switches  and  signals. 

Upon  the  number  of  main  tracks  in  this 
“ throat  ” depends  the  capacity  of  the 
terminal  as  much  os  u))on  the  number 
of  tracks  in  the  train  shed  or  any  other 
of  its  facilities.  There  are  as  many  as 
eight  tracks  in  this  “throat**: — an  un- 
usual number, — the  signals  and  switches 
arranged  so  that  in  the  morning  t\v< 
tracks  may  le  used  for  vie  rush  of  lu- 
coming  business  and  .three  franks  foe  the 

outgoing,  while  in  tin  hov  n, i 

conditions  arc  exactly  roversi  *K  — tire 
tracks  being  used  for  huvrying  the  sub- 
urbanites homeward,  and  vtm-c  for  flic 
lesser  business  incoming  to  the  terminal. 
Each  of  these  tracks  is  like  :i  separate 
entrance  to  the  terminal,  and  when  live 
arc  open  from  the  train  ded  >bnpii- 
taneously,  five  outgo- 
ing trains  may  he 
at  a rted  simultaneously. 

But  the  approach 

and  train-shed  tracks  T 

are  only  a part  of  the  \\, 

ynrdsat  this  city  gate.  ' . 

Certain  provisions  are 
necessary  for  mail  and 
express  service,  and 
extensi ve  accom media- 
tions for  the  storage 
and  care  of  cars  and  jMfe  K 

motive  power.  In  the  : 

la*t  case  it  becomes  , 

advisable  to  have  the 
roundhouse*  tor  loco- 

motive  storage  within  " l ■ ' 

short  striking  distance  / 

of  the  train  shed. 

These  are  vast  struc- 
tures, their  very-  form 
requiring  large  tracts 
of  land.  The  Amer- 
ican plan  of  radiating 
engine  - storage  tracks 
from  a common  centre, 
occupied  by  a turn- 
table, has  never  pre- 
vailed in  England. 

Some  few  attempts 
have  been  made  in 


this  country  to  build  parallel  .storage 
tracks,  with  the  transfer  table  as  an 
operating  arm.  but  almost  every  at- 
tempt of  this  sort  has  been  induced  by  a 
jiVCessity  for  unusual  economy  iri  land 
space.  We  shall  need  the  turn-tables  as 
long  m we  continue  to  use  sfcaiu  as  a 
motive  power,  ami  the  early  method  of 
grouping  storage  tracks  in  radii  from  the 
table  has  never  lost  its  favor  with  opera- 
ting officers. 

Great 


is  the  room  assigned  to  tlie 
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loeornot  i ves  greater  must  be  yard  room 
for  oar  storage,  in  re* ugh  proportions  as 
the  length  of  the  locomotive  to  the  aver- 
age train  length.  It  takes  something  ap- 
proaching a genius  to  lay  nut  ear  yards, 
particularly  in  the  ease  of  passenger  ter- 
mi pals, ' \vl i i « *1 1 are  almost  invariably  in 
the  heart:  of  great  ei ties,  where  laud  val- 
ues are  fabulously  ‘ high.  These  yards 
must  ho  ou>y  of  access  ami  of  sufficient 
size  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  that  are 


to  he  put  upon  them.  lo  appreciate 
them,  let  us  consider  them  in  daily  Use. 

The  Chicago  Express  had  just  dis- 
charged the  last  of  her  passengers.  With- 
in a few  seconds  one  of  those  tireless 
little  switch-engines,  that  are  forever 
poking  their  implicit ive  noses  about  the 
yard,  has  hold  of  the  long  train  of  heavy 
ears,  arid  is  snatching  them  off  somewhere 
into  that  smoky  maze  of  ear-filled  tracks 
that  stretches  off  to  the  north-  of  the 
control  tower.  Cleared  of  the.  heavy  load 
that  it,  has  'home  for  a hundred  a id  fifty 
long;  hales  fit  - big,  fired  engine  from  the 
road  ^oi  - ir>  the  roundhouse  for  rest  and 
< dean  log.  fuel  and  water.  Eneli  of  these 
big  tVlh i vy<  of  the  road  is  all  lmt  human. 
You  came  a run  thorn  indefinitely  without 
rest  any  mote  than  you  can  run  them 
hi  doth  i if  el'  without  fuel  and  water, 

.“semen if ••  - t|e  y break  flown  like*  real  bu- 
nd then  they  g<>  to  the  hospital-— 
the  1-  io:  r v.ird  shop  in  the  background 
with  a half-hundred 
chimneys  piercing  its 
roofs.  The  engineer 
sees  his  pet  safely 
swung  into  the  round- 
house, around  on  the 
table,  and  into  her 
stall.  Then  she  is  left, 
to  the  fireman,  who 
must  know  some  more 
long  hours  of  hard 
work  on  the  brass  and 
. MHft  shiny  parts  of  the  loco- 
p?  motive.  IT  is  eabrnate 
' V ; i : I " i'  ih  t-  1 lie 
‘‘stove  committee/’ 
that  gathers  in  the 
coziest  corner  <>f  every 
roundhouse.  There 
the  tales  that  are  folk- 
lore  in  every  railroad, 

^ every  division,  are  re- 

told  ami  never  grow 
W stale.  Railroad  stories 

sound  mighty  real  in 
f—  a roundhouse  with  the 

insistent  odor  of  soft 
coal  everywhere  and  a 
half-circle  of  sizzling, 
steaming  1 ocom  o t i ves 
in  the  background. 

While  romance  rules 
in  the  roundhouse* 
there  is  action  in  the 


Every  lm\  thousands  of  Trunks  are  handled 
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car  yards  just  beyond.  The  long  train 
of  coaches  that  have  been  hauled  all 
those  weary  miles  from  Chicago  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  cleaners  and  stockers. 
You  see  them  dragging  hose  into  the 
car  doors  and  through  the  windows,  and 
instinctively  you  think  of  fire,  and  peer 
anxiously  into  the  empty  cars.  That  hose 
carries  compressed  air — compressed  air 
is  one  of  the  most  active  agents  of  this 
big  terminal, — and  the  compressed  air  is 
making  that  car  (dirty  and  malodorous 
after  its  long  trip)  as  sweet  and  clean 
as  when  it  first  came  from  the  shops. 

It  is  a busy  place,  this  car  yard  of  the 
terminal.  Wagons  come  driving  down 
through  it,  and  miniature  mountains  of 
clean  linen  are  being  carried  aboard  the 
cars.  Butchers1  carts,  the  baker,  the 
grocer,  all  appear,  and  a host  of  proven- 
der is  being  loaded  into  a string  of 
dining-cars  that  will  go  out  on  a half- 
dozen  through  trains  that  pull  out  of  the 
terminal  just  before  dinner.  A little 
later  we  shall  see  the  ice-making  machin- 
ery of  the  city  gate.  Just  at  present 
it  is  sending  its  product  in  heavy  trucks 
alongside  all  the  cars.  It  is  a busy  place 
here  behind  the  scenes. 

If  the  train  that  we  have  just  watched 
had  been  one  of  the  busy  little  suburban 
locals  instead  of  a dignified  through  ex- 
press, it  would  have  had  a somewhat  dif- 
ferent programme.  In  the  first  place, 
the  engineer  of  the  suburban  train  goes 
with  his  engine  to  the  car  yards  and 
fishes  out  his  own  train  therefrom.  The 
etiquette  of  the  terminal  that  makes  some 
fag  of  a switch-engine  place  the  train 
in  the  train  shed  for  the  big  and  haughty 
express  locomotive  gives  no  such  distinc- 
tion to  the  local.  The  engine  that  haute 
the  suburban  backs  its  train  into  the 
shed,  makes  its  run  out  upon  the  line — 
fifteen,  twenty-five,  fifty  miles,  whatever 
the  case  may  be, — and  brings  the  train 
back  into  the  terminal.  Then  it  kicks 
its  cars  out  just  beyond  the  cover  of  the 
train  shed,  and  while  it  is  hurrying  to 
the  nearest  turn-table  they  are  hastily 
cleaned  and  dusted.  The  terminal  al- 
lows the  engineer  an  hour  to  turn  his 
engine  and  stock  on  coal  and  water,  and 
then  he  must  be  off  again  on  his  run  to 
all  the  little  places  without  the  city  gate. 
He  will  repeat  this  programme  two  or 
three  times  before  the  cars  go  to  the 
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main  storage  and  cleaning-yard,  his  ex- 
hausted locomotive  to  rest  beside  the  big 
knights  of  the  rail  in  the  smoky,  shadowy 
roundhouse. 

Let  us  come  back  to  the  terminal  build- 
ing— the  station  proper — that  architec- 
tural something  which  rises  so  grandly 
above  the  open  city  square.  Only  the 
architect  and  the  architect’s  draughts- 
men know  how  many  times  its  floor 
plans  had  to  be  altered  in  the  days  when 
they  were  planning  the  terminal.  Cross- 
currents. and  tides  that  were  human  had 
to  be  considered  in  the  designing  of  con- 
courses, of  exits,  and  entrances.  Human- 
ity was  reduced  to  a multiplication  of 
units  representing  so  many  square  inches 
of  floor  space,  and  just  so  many  cubic 
inches  of  breathing  space.  Provision 
had  to  be  made  for  the  crowds  of  fifty 
years  hence.  The  engineers  have  asserted 
themselves.  The  terminal  that  we  have 
come  to  know  as  a monster,  an  almost 
living  thing  of  monster  brain  and  mon- 
ster anatomy,  has  a monster  skeleton  of 
steel.  The  steel  ribs  of  his  back  span  a 
clear  six  hundred  feet,  and  underneath 
them  is  that  unceasing  clatter  of  the 
noisy  locomotives,  of  the  trains  that  come 
and  the  trains  that  go. 

So  the  engineers  worked  with  the  archi- 
tects long  weeks  in  the  planning  of  this 
terminal.  The  architects  strove  for  the 
beautiful,  the  graceful,  the  esthetic. 
" Remember  that  we  are  building  the 
gateway  of  a great  city,”  they  cried;  "we 
are  building  a monument  to  the  genius 
of  the  living.”  But  to  them  the  engi- 
neers have  answered:  "Beauty,  ye3,  but 
convenience  and  due  regard  of  an  econ- 
omy of  operation  must  not  be  forgotten. 
A terminal  may  be  an  architectural  tri- 
umph and  a thing  of  monumental  beauty, 
but  a curse  to  the  people  who  are  going 
to  operate  it.”  Somewhere  in  the  healthy 
conflict  of  these  two  ideas  the  terminal 
is  built. 

We  are  going  to  take  a good  look  at 
the  station  building.  The  waiting-room 
with  its  long  benches  is  filled  with  folk, 
who  must  be  coming  and  going,  yet  they 
always  seem  to  be  merely  sitting  and 
waiting — a great  silent  audience  listen- 
ing to  a speaker  who  is  unseen.  But 
waiting  - rooms  are  no  novelty.  We 
have  been  "behind  the  scenes”  in  the 
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outer  yards, — we  want  to  go  u behind  the 
scenes”  in  the  station  itself.  "Go  and 
find  the  head  baggageman,”  suggests  our 
friend  in  the  sun-filled  tower. 

We  descend  stairs  and  go  through  long 
subterranean  passages.  We  are  in  a 
catacomb,  dark  and  cool,  a thing  of  more 
tremendous  distances.  We  expect  to  see 
in  the  head  baggageman  a veritable 
Samson,  a giant  of  steel  muscles,  enclosed 
in  blue  jeans.  We  are  a little  disap- 
pointed when  we  find  the  head  baggage- 
man at  a roll-top  desk.  He  is  a slim 
little  man,  a graduate  of  a big  univer- 
sity, and  the  chances  are  that  he  has 
never  handled,  himself,  half  a dozen 
trunks  in  his  entire  life. 

“ They  keep  us  pretty  busy  at  times,” 
he  admits.  His  finger  is  nervously  tra- 
cing a typewritten  statement.  “ We 
handled  2,500,000  pieces  of  baggage 
through  here  last  year.”  This  with  a 
modest  show  of  pride.  “ On  a single 
day  we  handled  31,000  pieces.  What 
day?  Oh,  Labor  day,  of  course.  Every 
one  comes  home  from  his  vacation  on 
Labor  day.  There  is  nothing  that  can 
come  near  it  except  Christmas-time,  and 
that  is  getting  to  be  a big  season  for 
travel,  too.” 

Under  his  guidance  we  see  more  of 
the  subterranean  terminal.  We  are  told 
that  the  increasing  amount  of  baggage 
with  which  all  clean  and  good  Americans 
travel  nowadays  is  responsible  for  the 
size  of  this  part  of  the  station.  The 
traffic  is  divided.  An  in-baggage  room 
receives  trunks  and  other  luggage  from 
incoming  trains  and  distributes  these  to 
the  various  city  delivery  services ; an  out- 
baggage  room  receives  and  checks  bag- 
gage for  outgoing  trains.  The  in-baggage 
room  is  the  largest,  because  of  delays  that 
almost  invariably  hold  trunks  for  a time 
— short  or  long — upon  their  arrival  at 
a terminal. 

Shins  and  knees  of  passengers  must 
be  protected  as  far  as  possible,  and  that 
is  the  reason  for  the  catacombs — the  bag- 
gage subways,  we  are  taught  to  call  them. 
These  extend  from  in-baggage  to  out- 
baggage  rooms  and  beneath  all  the  tracks 
of  the  train  shed.  An  elevator  for  hand- 
ling the  baggage  trucks  connects  with 
each  train  platform.  In  this  way  annoy- 
ance and  delay  to  passengers  are  mini- 
mized. It  sounds  simple,  but  there  are 


times  when  the  baggage  proposition  is 
the  most  complicated  thing  about  the 
operation  of  the  terminal. 

We  come  up  from  the  subterranean 
depths  and  continue  behind  the  scenes. 
The  terminal  is  a great  office-building — 
there  are  hundreds  of  railroad  clerks 
employed  in  the  towering  structure  that 
surrounds  the  front  of  the  train  shed, 
and  then  — we  pass  through  a great 
dining-room  and  are  reminded  that  the 
stranger  from  afar  frequently  is  hungry 
when  he  approaches  the  city  gate.  Be- 
ing privileged,  we  pass  bqyond  the 
dining-room,  through  serving-rooms,  and 
into  a vast  white  culinary  temple.  Rows 
of  brass  pots  hang  in  front  of  the  long 
range  and  broilers,  and  this  big  Alsatian 
in  white  cap  and  suit  is  as  much  ruler  of 
his  domain  as  that  autocrat  in  the  tower 
was  of  his.  He  shows  us  the  details  of 
his  kitchen — it  is  quite  on  a par  with 
those  of  the  big  new  hotels, — and  we  try 
to  appear  unconcerned  when  he  tells  us 
that  the  terminal  serves  nearly  nine  thou- 
sand meals  a day.  It  seems  that  it  is 
quite  a favorite  lunching  and  dining 
place  for  city  folk. 

There  are  more  wonders  to  be  seen: 
a giant  power-plant,  where  light  and  heat 
and  cold  are  furnished  for  the  station, 
lights  for  the  yard,  heat  for  the  cars  that 
stand  in  the  chilly  train-shed  on  a win- 
ters day,  where  air*  is  compressed  for  the 
signal  plants,  for  the  cleaning  apparatus, 
for  the  tube  service,  the  great  facilities 
for  mail  and  express,  ice  for  cars  and 
restaurant,  each  of  these  a great  activity 
in  itself,  and  we  begin  to  pause  to  catch 
our  breath.  We  fall  back  upon  figures. 
Thirteen  acres  of  buildings,  thirty-five 
more  of  terminal  yards.  Four  miles  of 
track  under  this  train  shed  alone,  eleven 
more  in  the  outside  yard.  Think  of  that 
train  shed!  Enough  cars  can  be  placed 
at  its  platforms  at  a single  time  to  seat 
more  than  twenty-eight  thousand  people. 
Figures  begin  to  be  bewildering  when 
you  consider  the  city  gate. 

The  cost?  It  is  high  in  the  tens  of 
millions;  but  this  is  America,  and  our 
cities  are  building  their  gateways  for 
the  future.  It  is  getting  to  be  a serious 
railroad  problem — the  providing  of  pas- 
senger terminals,  with  an  abundance  of 
room  for  the  ease  and  convenience  of 
passengers  and  for  economy  of  operation. 
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If  The  had  foreseen  tho  demands  them,  for  ti)Gy  Tiavje  t&itivw  of 

that  ' were  to  iio  nuido  u^xo  them  in  this  tb&  man  in  the  tower,  dod  that  it 
new  ern story,  tin* *y  might  ha v-c  been  fore-  nil  ft-  grea.t  orderly  plan,  too  big  to 
i3lid€*&;&pcl  ro^er^d:  !*fSpa  iracte'uf  land  appear  ^ . ' •,’  . 

mythe' ..&£  the  great  j^tien  befbtr  record  another  hour. 

' became  att  but  prohibitive  ITiercv  i*  ^ mw  man  in  the  tower,  and  tho 
Bur  rr  i*  dpuhtinl  whether  one  great  rail-  immigrmiB.  .id  n Jong  tram  - of  eoggK^ 
rohd  "system  years  pgo  'tbit  are  already  on  their  w#y  toward. ‘.the 

it  would  double  tt;*  passenger  Iraffie  iu  a ; gulden'  West,  A late- Aram  brings  a . few  " 
decade  or  that  il  eum  to-dfijr  estimate  its  passnigers,  anwtfn-r  ?•  tev  umwv  Oh  the 
volume  uf  bu^q^vfef  the  ^ear  I$iJh  l$ng  txgck*  i*i  tjie  ^jedTthc  stegtn 
Stations  built  only  a few  yea r*  age  that.  oaraygnB  that  go  rod.  through  the 
soerfliod  ttf  be  equal  to  all  demands-  far  blackitew*  of  the"  night,  prey  already 
a ('entity  to  eumo  already  over-  placing  tV^selyes.  Trailers  are  find-  / 
crowded  and  tfelr  owner*  confronted  ing  fbeir  vtfxp  t<»  t be  comfort  of  their 
with  an  unc vpeetod  expend  for  rebuild *•  horrid.  Before  snuMmr  dft.v  shall  be 
iiip  or  radical  changes.  boro  [hoy  will  be  many  mOes  .away  ’from 

JJ$w  and  temiinals  must  be  the  cjty  gate  . .;  - ‘ : ; 

Orifv  t.h an  Ug:,  they  iriU&t  tip.  adonmnr.  Another  hour—  and  still another.  The 
Art  ai^y  that  demands  palates  for  hotels,  termhinl'  tsV-g^wm^Afaicb-  Some -of  The 
demands  .^u^menta  for  these  modern  night  tmms  go  unt  into  the  blackness, 
edy  .arat.es.:  and  some  of  the  &igmd.  lamps  change 

color  after  them.  The  theatre  partly 
. IT  ;Ts  ei'euuig.  The  ares  that  hang  m come  hurrying  down  the  croiiconr^e — that 
tjhp  long  vistas  are  again  sputtering,  and  last  train  h $ serums  business.  Stitt  an- 
the  suspended'  clock  in  the  concourse,  tells  other  hour.  Midnight.  The  final  'night  ■ 
eight.  The  last  of  the  army  of  those  thk%  tenins  are  mlling  out  from  the  gate.  In 
dVeli  without,  the  city  wnlls  is  pacing  a iittle  while  the  last  isulnirhup  train  has 
through  Uml  m&cb-bufi&tmed  ftfamt  the  $tom  jftltfug  over  fh*t  io&gfe  of  tracks 
ariuyhas  rtdreated  in  its  usual  Hvyminetryv  ip  the  ^ throat  f\  of  the  yard.  The  great 
A suburban  train  corner  to  a £te>  iu  the  shed  i*  i\n  empty  a*  when  we  first  saw  it 
well-emntied  shed.  It  has  been  a Jdpg;  In  the  -early  ‘ morning, 
hard.  doy>  muf  IM  Lttlo  engfne  in  tlivA  -.TfoH'l;  Not  jrt<  For ' down  the*  long 

and  panting  A group  of  brightly  dreased  ihh'  slipd . coma  TRip  after  line 

worsen,  )u  mning  wrups;  with  their  of  do \gy  irA%hX'O0*±..  The  concourse  is 
eseorti.  alight  frprh  if.  The  group  I#  peopled  onee  agEiP  with  a .st range  people' 
fhoatTedmimL  It  brnshy^  elbovs^  with  of  'the  night.  They  rm*  rough  obd  and 
s parry  , of  humigrat]  Is  who  *rtopd  hu/ldlc^l  'at med  with  a pbisy  hrlgade  of  trucks.  We 
together  iu  the  concourse,  each  A a^k  Then  w»>knpw>  Fpmi  now  A/ 

rf’d  IPg  npop  hi®  ntfn.  Thejei*  6»taro  of*  tip  til  fiw  o?eb>ek  in  the-  morhiugA  he. 
strmj^djrhifb^t  therp.  It.  h all  »o  he-  terimMl . to  Ux  thy  greatest  freight 
wddcrmg,  this-,  great  now  UnA  yind . to- . trnnslVvr.-  stetlou  in  oil  the  land  Many 
night  they  are;  going  hutidrccb  $nVj  hup-  hundreds  of  thausauda  of  dollars  in  mer 
dred'^  of  tulles-  to  the  broad  farmlands  of  >d)andbe  to  be  ini  netted  ...'the 
which  they  have  been-  . fold.  Tonight  broad  platforms  IxTore  the  incoming  tub 
they  are  gmang  in  wonderment ’.  at  the.  of  Irunumity  vSets  cityward  again, 
immensity  of  the  ffr»om  in  which  they  Itestf  Oh  no.  There  is  mi  rest  a.t 
stand,  wandering  n i the  dopfusidn  about  the  city  gate. 
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A Dark  Rose 

BY  EMMA  BELL  MILES 


FIVE  preachers,  in  the  intervals  of  a 
brush-meeting  on  Puncheon  Camp 
Creek,  were  enjoying  the  hospitality 
of  Brother  Zack  Lowry,  whose  big  log 
house  was  near  the  place  of  meeting. 
Aunt  Sa’  Jane,  the  house-mother,  quick 
and  tireless  as  an  ant  despite  her  fifty- 
odd  years,  was  clearing  the  dinner  from 
the  table  in  the  open  entry,  and  the  men, 
sitting  on  the  long  porch,  told  stories  of 
past  revivals. 

Luther  Estill,  youngest  of  the  group, 
was  not  listening  to  the  stories;  neither 
was  he  watching  the  movements  of  Aunt 
Sa’  Jane,  who,  ever  since  he  was  cast,  a 
lonely  little  lad,  into  her  hands,  had 
mothered  him.  He  heard  only  Averilla 
in  the  room  beyond.  The  Sunday 
u singin’  ” was  really  over,  and  the  other 
singers  dispersed  to  get  ready  for  the 
evening  meeting;  but  she,  who  never  had 
any  pressing  work  to  do,  and  seemed  al- 
ways ready  for  any  occasion,  lingered 
alone  at  the  organ.  One  is  supposed,  in 
respect,  to  sing  only  hymns  or  pieces  of 
a religious  nature  where  the  preacher  is 
a guest;  but  this  girl  was  choosing  songs 
strange  to  Luther’s  ears.  u Hick’s  Fare- 
well ” he  knew ; the  “ Cowboy’s  Lament  ” 
he  had  heard;  but  these  ballads,  centu- 
ries old,  of  poignant  yearning  and  regret, 
he  had  never  heard  before.  Aunt  Sa’ 
Jane  and  his  far-away  mother  had 
crooned  to  him — but  this  new  manner 
of  singing,  this  heart-expression,  drew 
him  strangely. 

The  old  voices  on  the  porch  droned  on, 
with  occasional  feeble  laughter;  but  her 
contralto  filled  the  echoing  room  with  its 
pleading  minors  and  cadences  of  passion. 
What  was  this  that  had  come  like  a red 
flame  searing  his  consecrated  life  ? 

From  the  overheard  conversation  of 
several  boys,  who  had  been  loath  to  leave 
Averilla  at  the  organ,  he  had  gathered 
that  there  was  to  be  a dance  that  night, 
a “ frolic,”  at  the  very  hour  of  the  foot- 
washing— an  open  defiance  flung  in  the 


face  of  the  Church,  at  the  climax  of  its 
campaign  against  the  devil.  Averilla’s 
father.  Lark  Sargent,  had  been  for  years 
the  arch-enemy  of  the  few  forces  that 
made  for  righteousness  along  the  Sour- 
wood  Mountain  circuit.  Now  they  were 
soon  to  be  rid  of  him,  for  he  had  sold 
his  land  to  a mining  syndicate  and  given 
out  that  he,  with  Averilla  and  her  broth- 
ers, would  move  to  the  Settlement,  a val- 
ley town,  to  live;  but  before  they  were 
ready  to  leave  the  district  he  was  not 
averse  to  firing  a parting  shot.  He  was 
flush  with  the  recent  sale ; there  would  be 
plenty  of  cards  and  whiskey.  Let  Ave- 
rilla break  up  the  meeting  if  she  could. 

When  the  song  was  ended,  the  singer 
came  out  on  the  porch,  swinging  her  sun- 
bonnet  by  the  strings.  Her  dark  gaze 
swept  the  four  elderly  preachers’  indif- 
ferently, but  met  young  Luther’s  with 
a smile. 

“ Who’s  goin’  to  conduct  the  meetin’ 
to-night?  You?”  she  asked,  pausing  be- 
fore him.  The  watchfulness  of  the  four 
was  turned  aside  by  these  words,  and  un- 
der their  resurgent  buzz  of  talk  she 
added : “ Come  a piece  with  me.  Fve  got 
something  to  tell  you.” 

He  hesitated  a moment;  then,  with  a 
kindling  of  his  dreamy  face,  took  up 
his  hat  and  followed  her  out  of  the 
yard,  while  the  other  preachers  looked  at 
one  another. 

This  house  had  been  his  home  until, 
being  “ called  to  preach,”  he  had  ceased 
to  have  need  of  a home.  Strange  that  in 
all  those  years  he  had  never  really  seen 
this  daughter  of  a neighbor!  What  was 
this  change  wrought  by  a few  months  in 
him — or  her? 

“ I wish’t  I was  a little  boy,  and  could 
go  barefooted  in  the  road  again,”  he  said, 
overtaking  her  outside  the  gate.  “ This 
white  dust  feels  like  velvet.” 

The  powerful  scent  of  mountain-mint 
and  bee-balm  came  to  them,  called  up 
from  the  roadside  by  the  evening  air;  and 
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fainter,  finer  breaths  came  at  intervals 
out  of  the  forest.  All  afternoon  a pro- 
cession of  dazzling  thunder-heads  had 
been  sailing  slowly  along  the  horizon 
toward  a mellow  rolling  of  distant  thun- 
der, as  marching  to  the  seat  of  war.  Now 
they  were  piled,  sierras  above  sierras, 
opposite  the  sunset,  flushed  with  pure 
color  from  base  to  peak,  and  glowing 
from  time  to  time  with  a silent  excite- 
ment of  lightnings.  Passing  the  mound- 
ed bush  that  almost  buried  Lowry’s  gate, 
the  girl  had  plucked  a belated  rose;  it 
glowed  now  in  her  musky,  heavy  hair, 
matching  the  vivid  softness  of  her  mouth. 
Each  time  she  turned  her  face  to  him  in 
talking,  her  eyes  sang;  and  she  moved 
with  a buoyancy  unlike  the  gait  of  the 
ordinary  mountain  girl,  who  is  apt  to  be 
weary  in  the  cradle  from  her  mother’s 
killing,  toil.  She  was  all  music,  the  lovely 
thing ! Luther  was  like  to  forget  his  office. 
But  along  with  the  duteous  performance 
of  ancient  rites  had  descended  to  him 
something  of  the  austerity  of  priest- 
hood. He  presently  broke  upon  her  rip- 
pling chatter,  bethinking  himself  to 
speak  sternly. 

“ I guess  I know  what  you’re  aimin’  to 
tell  me.  I heard  Bark  and  ’Vander  and 
them  a-talkin’.  You’re  goin’  to  have  a 
big  dance  to-night.” 

She  persisted,  however,  in  speaking  as 
to  the  boy  who  was  walking  a “ piece  ” of 
the  way  with  her.  “ Yes ; don’t  you  wish’t 
you  was  cornin’?  Can’t  you,  anyway?” 

He  tried  to  counter  with  a rebuke — 
“ You’d  do  much  better  to  come  to  the 
foot-washin’”;  but  he  saw  it  fall  on 
stony  ground. 

“ Come,  and  we’ll  learn  you  to  dance,” 
she  challenged. 

“Why,  you  know  that  I’d  be  turned 
out  of  the  church  next  day  I” 

“ Well,  you’re  too  young  to  be  a preach- 
er; you’ve  never  had  your  life.  Just 
think,  you’ll  get  old  and  die  before  you’ve 
had  any  playtime  I” 

Had  not  his  own  heart  told  him*  so  in 
the  night-watches  but  lately?  Ah,  the 
cooing,  lilting  singsong  of  her  voice  1 
the  bubbling  gurgle  of  throaty  laughter  1 
her  velvet  beauty! 

“I  wouldn’t  for  anything!” 

“ Come  up  awhile  and  look  on,  can’t 
you? — after  you’ve  been  to  the  meeting.” 

“No-o;  I can’t  think  of  hit,  Averilla.” 


Of  what  use  to  say  no  to  one  who  would 
not  take  it  for  answer?  His  refusal  only 
changed  her  mood  for  the  worse ; her  tone 
became  one  of  raillery,  without,  however, 
detracting  from  the  warmth  and  dear- 
ness of  her  presence. 

“ How  many  chickens  did  Aunt  Sa’ 
Jane  kill  for  all  you-uns  to-day?  Two 
to  a preacher  is  what  she  ’lows,  I think. 
Let’s  see” — she  pretended  to  count  on 
her  fingers — “all  but  one  of  ol’  Top- 
knot’s early  brood!  La!  just  think  how 
lonesome  he’ll  feel  a-flyin’  up  to  roost 
to-night ! 

“ Wherever  these  feet-washin'  preachers  go, 

They  never  leave,  a chicken  for  to  crow- 
crow-crow — 

They  never  leave  a chicken  for  to  crow.” 

She  peeped  around  into  his  face  with 
sweet  mischief,  laughing;  and  he  could 
but  laugh  with  her.  Tossing  her  head 
on  her  rounded  neck,  she  began  to  dance 
along  the  road  before  him,  singing 
through  the  tinted  twilight : 

14  It  was  the  Lady  Alizonde 

Looked  forth  from  her  dark  tower; 

She  saw  the  stranger  minstrel  ride 
That  came  to  be  her  wooer. 

If  you  love  me  as  I love  you , 

There'll  he  no  time  to  tarry . 

44  She  from  her  casement  lightly  cast 
A rose  as  dark  as  sin; 

Your  sign  of  sure  defeat,  although 
Against  the  field  you  win! 

If  you  love  me  as  I love  you , 

No  knife  can  cut  our  love  in  two!" 

“Do  come  down  for  awhile — just  to 
hear  Alf  King  play  the  banjo — just  a lit- 
tle while!  You  don’t  hafto  be  a good 
boy  all  the  time.  Here’s  your  short  cut 
back  to  Uncle  Zack’s  barn.” 

He  said  good  night,  but  he  heard  her 
song  all  the  way  back  to  Lowry’s  through 
the  dusk  of  the  summer  woods: 

w If  you  love  me  as  I love  you, 

There’ll  be  no  time  to  tarry — ” 

There  had  been  a conference,  or  busi- 
ness meeting,  earlier  in  the  day,  setting 
in  order  the  church’s  affairs;  so  that  now 
all  who  sat  forward,  ready  to  take  part  in 
the  foot-washing,  were  approved  mem- 
bers in  good  standing.  But  out  of 
Luther,  who  was  wont  to  throw  himself 
into  this  work  with  glad  abandon,  the 
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joyous  sense  of  fellowship  with  them  had 
gone  and  could  not  be  rekindled.  He  sat 
only  a little  apart  from  the  rest,  yet  as 
far  away  in  thought  as  if  lost  in  those 
caverns  of  shadow  cast  by  flaring  pine 
torches  under  the  woods  behind  him.  A 
sibilant  buzz  of  gossip  rose  above  the 
whispering  leaves,  for  the  service  was  not 
yet  begun.  That  distant  rolling  of  thun- 
der was  coming  nearer,  though  it  had 
brought  as  yet  neither  wind  nor  rain. 

So  many  people  gathered  here,  all 
bound  to  him  with  what  he  had  been 
taught  from  babyhood  was  the  highest 
and  truest  bond  of  which  humanity  was 
capable — and  yet  all  insignificant,  all 
suddenly  worthless,  because  Averilla  the 
alien  was  not  present.  He  was  astounded 
that  his  life’s  endeavor  should  have  so 
played  him  false.  He  felt  that  he  stood 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  that  a choice 
lay  before  him — to  serve  his  Lord  no 
longer,  or  to  see  his  love  no  more.  He 
would  not  have  been  the  youngster  he 
was,  chosen  and  flattered  for  a gift  of 
tongues  in  things  spiritual,  if  he  had 
not  put  the  matter  to  himself  in  some- 
what magniloquent  phrases. 

“Gittin’  along  todes  time,  ain’t  hit?” 
suggested  a brother,  after  glancing  across 
the  space  to  see  that  the  crowd  was 
“about  gathered  in.” 

“ Reckon  hit  ’ll  come  up  a rain  ?”  asked 
another.  They  all  peered  anxiously  at 
the  black  sky,  but  were  unwilling  to 
forego  the  service. 

“Maybe  the  storm  ain’t  cornin’  here; 
hit  may  go  round  an’  swing  off  down  the 
river.  That  roarin’s  mainly  the  heat  on 
the  Side.” 

“Looks  like  the  devil’s  bent  on  whip- 
pin’  us  out  if  he  can,”  said  Brother 
Brock,  who  was  chosen  to  conduct  the 
foot-washing.  “ Hit’s  done  rained  us  out 
two  meetin’-nights  this  week.”  But  he 
took  his  place — a seat  on  the  rough  plat- 
form; he  crossed  one  leg  over  the  other, 
threw  back  his  head,  and  began  to  sing: 

“ Go,  preacher,  and  tell  it  to  the  people. 

Pore  mourner's  found  a home  at  last.” 

He  was  joined  by  the  “leader”  and 
other  singers,  and  there  were  not  three 
voices  in  the  crowd  that  had  not  caught 
the  strain  by  the  end  of  the  second  verse. 
Like  most  of  the  hymns  they  employed, 
this  one  was  a sort  of  incantation,  a 


repetition  of  a half-dozen  lines  over  and 
over  indefinitely.  When  Brock  had  heard 
enough  he  rose,  and  the  people  became 
silent,  awaiting  his  direction.  He  an- 
nounced in  measured  ministerial  tones: 

“We  don’t  aim  to  protract  the  meetin’ 
any  longer,  except  that  there’ll  be  a bap- 
tizin’ in  Puncheon  Camp  Creek  to-mor- 
row at  nine  (nine  o’clock,  didn’t  you  say, 
Brother  Barlow?).  Yes,  at  nine  o’clock; 
and  I want  you  all  to  come  and  bring 
your  families  to  see  these  twenty -two 
dear  converts  dipped  and  brought  into 
the  fold.  And  let  us  all  sing  and  praise 
the  Lord;  yes,  we’ll  aw-aw-awl  sing  and 
praise  the  Lord.  I further  announce  that 
there’s  to  be  preachin’  in  the  Blue 
Springs  Church  by  Brother  Rogers  to- 
morrow night,  and  a experience  meetin’ 
Wednesday  night;  and  after  that  Brother 
Estill’s  to  take  charge  and  preach  there 
the  second  Sunday  in  each  month.  I 
reckon  that’s  all  the  ’nouncements  I have 
to  make.  Now  let  us  throw  ourselves 
heart  an’  soul  into  this  meetin’  with  all 
sinceriousness ; let  us  not  be  disturbed 
nor  distracted  by  the  powers  of  darkness 
nor  the  thunder;  the  Lord  will  take  care 
of  us.  Brother  Rogers,  will  you  lead  us 
in  prayer?” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  three  or  four 
prayed  together,  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
Luther  caught  scattered  phrases  of  ref- 
erence to  the  “ pleasures  of  the  weecked,” 
and  knew  that  the  frolic  at  Sargent’s  was 
present  in  all  minds  as  a lure  of  the 
enemy  to  destruction,  with  Averilla  as 
chief  beguiler.  Songs  followed,  a big- 
lunged,  swinging  chant  in  which  every 
soul  joined  with  good  will.  But  to 
Luther,  under  the  spell  of  another  voice 
and  music  in  expression  of  a different 
aspiration,  it  seemed  for  the  first  time  to 
have  no  meaning,  no  immediate  connec- 
tion with  anything  of  vital  importance  in 
his  life. 

“ Oh,  we'll  lay  down  the  Bible  and  go  home, 

Yes,  we'll  lay  down  the  Bible  and  go  home, 

We'll  lay  down  the  Bible  and  go  home, 
Bright  angels  standing  at  the  door,” 

mechanically  he  sang  with  the  rest;  but 
even  while  the  chapter  ordained  for  this 
sacrament  was  being  read,  the  boy  was 
trying  to  remember  the  weird  and  mov- 
ing melody  of  the  ballad  of  Lady  Ali- 
zonde  which  he  had  heard  that  evening. 
Averilla’s  words  were  in  his  mind  all 
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daring  the  sermon — an  exhortation  the 
fervor  of  which  well-nigh  exhausted  its 
deliverer,  and  wrought  the  nerves  of  the 
listeners  to  a keen  tension.  There  was 
still  no  rain;  but  the  thunder  was  crash- 
ing now,  and  the  lightning  outlined  the 
tossing  boughs  more  vividly  at  every  flash. 

“ Even  so  ought  ye  to  wash  one 
another’s  feet,”  repeated  the  preacher 
again  and  again.  Between  the  threat  of 
storm  and  the  proximity  of  Sargent’s 
dance,  it  was  inevitable  that  a note  of 
antagonism  should  ring  out  from  time  to 
time.  “And  what  did  He  do  then — yes, 
what  did  He  do  then?  He  girded  Him- 
self with  a towel.  Yes,  He  girded  Him- 
self with  a towel.”  Here  Brock  knotted 
a towel  about  his  waist.  “You  hypo- 
crites and  sinners  in  the  back  o’  the 
camp  can  jist  laugh  if  you  want  to;  if 
ye  do  ye’re  a-makin’  fun  o’  what  your 
Master  did;  I’m  a-doin’  jist  what  He 
did  now — yes,  I’m  a-doin’  jist  what  He 
did  now.” 

But  there  was  none  to  smile  at  the 
quaintness  of  the  old  ceremony,  for  all 
except  the  faithful  and  those  under  close 
parental  or  avuncular  surveillance  were 
half  a mile  away,  dancing  to  the  banjoes. 
The  bread  and  wine  had  been  passed, 
and  they  had  begun  to  sing, 

“ In  all  humility  we  now 
Each  other's  feet  do  lave,” 

when  the  storm  came  upon  them  in  ear- 
nest, as  if  by  the  personal  malice  of  a 
living  thing.  Light  javelins  of  rain  shot 
through  the  tree  tops,  sounding  a pat- 
ter on  the  leaves ; then  heavier  spears 
pierced  the  roof  of  the  brush  shelter.  A 
few  drops  struck  the  faces  of  the  sleep- 
ing babes,  who  at  once  woke  and  added 
their  wail  to  the  clamor.  No  mountain 
man  minds  a wetting,  but  among  the  sis- 
ters there  was  a hasty  readjustment  of 
sunbonnets  and  shawls.  Several  began 
to  shriek  hysterical  triumph : 

“Glory,  glory!  My  soul’s  happy!” 

“Glory  to  the  blessed  Lamb!” 

“Amen!  O sweet  Saviour!” 

“ Glo-o-ry  I” 

Brock  saw  that  he  must  take  command 
of  the  situation.  Not  for  nothing  had 
he  been  a competent  shepherd  for  thirty- 
five  years.  He  held  up  one  hand  and 
shouted:  “Let  us  all  walk  to  Brother 
Lowry’s  house,  singing  as  we  go,  and 


thar  continue  the  sacrament.  Brother 
Rogers,”  he  added  in  a lower  voice,  “ if 
you  and  Brother  Lowry  ’ll  holp  me,  we’ll 
carry  these  pitchers  an’  things  over.”  He 
headed  the  procession  with  a torch-bearer, 
both  voicing  hallelujahs  on  the  way. 

Luther  intended  to  follow  with  a torch ; 
but  such  a tide  of  emotion  was  surging 
up  in  him  that  he  wished  intensely  to 
be  alone  for  a few  minutes  at  least.  He 
fell  back  unobserved  into  the  threshing 
woods;  the  darkness,  wild  now  with  rain, 
concealed  him  instantly.  He  leaned 
against  the  trunk  of  a big  tree  that  af- 
forded some  protection  from  the  force 
of  the  wind.  But  almost  before  the 
shouting  of  the  congregation  in  the  dis- 
tance was  covered  by  the  roar  of  the  rain 
on  a million  leaf-drums,  his  feet  were 
bearing  him  in  an  opposite  direction. 

“Where  am  I going?”  he  muttered; 
but  he  knew.  “ I am  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance and  found — Send  the  thunderbolt, 
O Master!”  He  bared  his  throat  and 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  storm,  think- 
ing how  death  would  be  better  than  the 
blight  that  must  follow  his  course.  But 
he  felt  the  tide  rising,  steady  and  certain, 
its  current  saying  always  below  the  thun- 
der, “ Averilla — Averilla — Averilla.”  He 
must  see  her  face  again — he  knew,  in  the 
very  instant  of  prayer,  that  he  would  see 
her.  The  rain  lashed  forward,  scream- 
ing; the  wind  got  beneath  it  and  lifted 
and  waved  it  like  a sheet;  and  so  he 
stumbled  on,  whipped  by  desire — now  the 
crash  and  the  torrent!  Except  for  the 
changing  play  of  colored  lightnings 
through  the  blaring  rain  he  could  not 
see  an  inch  of  the  way.  The  earth  under 
his  feet  trembled  to  a short,  deep  boom- 
ing, nearly  continuous  — suggestive  of 
close  range,  of  breathless  fighting,  of  the 
short-arm  jolt,  of  clinch  and  break  away. 
He  breathed  deeply,  and  was  glad  of  the 
rivulets  that  coursed  over  his  shoulders 
and  chest.  At  last  he  reached  the  plain 
road  and  fell  into  the  swinging  stride 
of  the  mountains.  At  the  same  time 
the  downpour  softened  to  a steady  drum- 
ming, and  the  night  became  a little  less 
dark.  He  hastened  on  until  he  saw  the 
red  glow  of  light  from  the  doorway  of 
Sargent’s  cabin. 

The  revel  was  now  at  its  height.  Rain 
had  driven  into  the  porch  all  the  lookers- 
on,  and  he  was  able  to  peer  unobserved 
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in  at  the  low,  square  window  by  the  chim- 
ney. Already  flung  far  off  his  usual 
pivot  of  thought  and  feeling,  he  was  still 
further  unstrung  by  the  ring- tump -a- 
tankle  of  the  banjoes  and  the  singing  fid- 
dle. His  blood  bounded  to  the  rhythm  of 
the  dancers'  play.  There  was  Averilla 
with  'Vander  Bolton,  who  was  dancing 
with  the  Indian-like  intensity  of  the 
mountaineer.  Ah!  Her  dress,  her  hair, 
her  gleaming  face!  The  perfume  of  her 
flesh,  the  music  of  her  every  motion,  the 
warmth  and  color  and  charm  of  her! 
. . . And  he  had  neither  part  nor  lot 
in  her  life.  But,  oh,  if  she  would  only 
come  out — come  with  warm  hands  and 
ripe  lips  and  a tender  word  — come  out 
to  him ! If  they  two  together  might  leave 
the  merrymakers,  and  the  congregation, 
too,  and  go  utterly  away  from  both ! . . . 

Some  fellowB  who  had  been  across  dur- 
ing a slack  in  the  weather  to  the  jugs  in 
the  “little  timber,"  returning  noisily  to 
the  cabin,  half  recognized  the  face  at  the 
window  and  spoke  to  him.  Instinctively 
he  drew  back  out  of  the  light;  and  they, 
deeming  now  that  they  must  have  been 
mistaken,  filed  into  the  house. 

Luther  did  not  return  to  the  window; 
he  was  unable  to  endure  the  sight  of 
Averilla  dancing  with  the  other  lads. 
Instead,  he  cast  himself  face  down  under 
the  rose-bushes.  Something  gleamed  pale 
in  the  wet  grass  here — aces  and  kings  of 
an  unlucky  deck  flung  out  in  the  wrath  of 
a loser;  he  felt  an  almost  physical  repug- 
nance toward  these  symbols  of  wicked- 
ness. But  the  elder  roses,  rain-weighted, 
shattered  in  a purple  drift  across  his 
hot  temple  and  cheek,  and  their  scent 
was  that  of  the  dark  one  in  her  hair. 

Something  rustled  in  the  crape-myrtles 
near  him,  and  he  warily  got  to  his  feet. 
Her  voice  called  his  name,  ever  so  low. 
Through  his  body  passed  a soft,  swift, 
tingling  shock,  as  if  one  had  touched  him 
unexpectedly.  He  did  not  answer  at 
once,  but  she  had  seen  the  movement,  and 
laughed  a little. 

“ Bark  Howed  he  seed  ye,  or  somebody 
powerful  like  ye,  at  the  window.  I’m 
sure  glad  you  came!  I can't  stay  out 
here  with  ye — there's  hardly  girls  enough 
to  make  up  a set,  and  they'll  come  look- 
in' for  me;  but  you  come  on  in — a little 
while ! Come  dance  with  me.”  She 
even  drew  his  arm. 


He  was  able  to  answer  her  with  firm- 
ness, “ No."  Yet  he  lingered.  And  she. 
Presently  he  went  on,  and  his  voice  rang 
tense,  but  truly  toned  on  every  word: 

“ I have  this  to  say  to  you — you  come 
with  me." 

She  looked  at  him,  wondering. 

“ The  meeting  breaks  to-night,  and 
to-morrow  I'm  going  on  into  the  other 
valley.” 

“ You'll  be  back  to  the  baptizin'.” 

“ I'll  not  be  back  to  no  baptizin'." 

“You'll  preach  at  the  Blue  Springs 
church." 

“ I'll  not  come  back  to  you  again, 
never  no  more." 

“Then,"  she  pouted,  “I'll  go  to  town 
with  pap,  and  never  come  back  here  no 
more,  neither." 

He  was  silent.  Averilla  pursued  an 
imaginary  advantage. 

“If  you'll  stay,  I will.  You  hate  to 
go!" 

“ I've  got  a work  to  do.” 

“ Ah,  what's  that  ? Why  ?" 

But  it  was  his  turn  now.  “ Come  with 
me.  We'll  be  married  at  Uncle  Zack's 
after  the  foot-washin'.” 

He  stood,  his  wet  hat  crushed  in  his 
hands,  awaiting  her  answer.  For  all  his 
strong  words,  he  felt  weak  as  a babe. 
And  Averilla,  for  all  her  pretty  hesi- 
tation, knew  her  power.  She  shredded 
a rose  with  her  lips  and  fingers  before  re- 
plying. The  rain  had  melted  to  a driz- 
zling mist,  a keen,  clean  damp  that 
caressed  even  while  it  invigorated.  The 
fog  usual  to  wet  weather  in  these  alti- 
tudes stole  upon  them  now,  and  shut 
them  round  with  so  close  a curtain  that 
they  could  barely  make  out  the  red 
square  of  the  window.  The  ring  and 
throb  of  the  dance  beat  round  and 
through  them  both.  At  last  said  Ave- 
rilla, sulkily,  vexed  perhaps  because  he 
was  not  sufficiently  jealous  to  be  angry: 

“ No,  there  ain't  no  use  talkin'  about 
it.  I ain't  ready  to  be  tied  to  any  man, 
let  alone  a preacher." 

It  was  a buffet  in  the  face.  He  took 
it  standing  straight. 

“ Good-by,  then,"  he  said,  keenly  hurt. 

Suddenly  she  leaned  toward  him, 
caught  his  face  between  her  two  hands, 
and  kissed  him  on  the  mouth. 

Could  it  be? — he  thought  he  heard  a 
tremolo  of  weeping  in  her  “Good-by." 
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A week  may  be  a fearful  lapse  of  time 
under  some  circumstances.  Seven  days 
had  passed  — seven  days  of  wandering 
with  Brother  Brock  on  circuit,  of  un- 
availing endeavor  to  devote  his  best 
strength  to  his  chosen  allegiance  and  the 
work  in  hand;  of  fits  of  bitter  rebellion 
succeeded  by  bitter  remorse;  of  failure — 
he  knew  well  enough  that  the  church 
people  were  saying  he  “ never  done  no 
good  sence  the  Puncheon  Camp  Bresh- 
meetin’.”  Even  Brock  had  not  quite 
accepted  the  excuse  he  gave  them  for  ab- 
senting himself  from  the  foot- washing; 
but  no  one  connected  the  boy’s  disap- 
pearance with  Averilla  Sargent,  as  they 
might  have  done  if  he  had  been  seen 
with  her  afterward.  Instead,  all  those 
to  whom  he  was  largely  responsible  for 
daily  conduct  decided  merely,  with  sighs 
and  shaking  of  grave  heads,  that  he  had 
been  withheld  from  taking  part  in  a pe- 
culiar and  somewhat  antiquated  rite  by 
the  fear  of  ridicule. 

In  a primitive  social  organization  like 
theirs,  the  stress  of  daily  living  is  such 
that  nothing  may  be  spared  for  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure.  Any  surplus  of  spirit 
must  be  turned  to  religious  exaltation; 
there  is  no  room  for  the  graces  and  ca- 
prices of  idleness.  And  whatsoever  is 
not  for  must  be  against  the  one  symbol 
of  unity,  the  church.  Where  law  is  lax, 
and  the  elaborately  linked  mail  of  con- 
vention is  absent,  the  only  moral  pro- 
tection of  the  community  is  its  religion. 
Hence  the  line  drawn  between  the  belle 
and  the  wanton  is  but  slight;  both  are 
wasters  of  men,  though  the  waste  be 
only  of  time  needed  at  the  plough  and  of 
mental  purpose  that  should  be  devoted 
to  Bible  study.  A lad’s  opportunity  is 
scant  enough  at  best  for  getting  togeth- 
er his  meagre  start  of  property,  acquir- 
ing the  rudimentary  education  necessary 
to  his  daily  round,  probably  eking  out 
some  small  knowledge  of  a particular 
trade  or  craft,  and  finally  selecting  and 
winning  a partner  for  that  domestic 
stability  which  is  his  one  chance  of  life’s 
happiness.  He  has  no  time  to  spend  in 
catching  butterflies.  A man  whose  wel- 
fare depends  on  the  crop  of  an  acre  is 
criminally  foolish  to  sow  any  of  it  in 
wild  oats. 

But,  in  thus  depriving  beauty  of  ex- 
cuse for  being,  the  danger  is  not  first 
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and  chiefly  to  those  who  undervalue  love- 
liness and  charm  and  so  miss  them  out 
of  life;  the  real  peril  is  to  these  quali- 
ties themselves,  lest,  accepting  the  valua- 
tion, they  disport  themselves  accordingly. 
Venus  and  Diana,  when  they  could  be 
no  longer  divine,  metamorphosed  into 
vampire  and  demon.  Were  the  lilies 
of  the  field  to  become  convinced  that  they 
were  creatures  of  evil,  they  might  not 
cease  blooming,  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  would  begin  at  once  to  secrete 
poisonous  juices. 

Averilla  dressed  herself  most  care- 
fully on  that  midsummer  Sunday  morn- 
ing; the  shining  hair  was  brushed  to 
histrous  smoothness,  and  done  in  the  way 
she  knew  to  be  most  becoming;  as  for 
adornments,  she  waited  till  she  could 
find  them  by  Aunt  Sa’  Jane’s  gate.  Any 
other  mountain  girl  would  have  kept 
away  from  the  Lowry  cabin  after  what 
had  happened,  but  no  knight  of  old  ever 
took  more  openly  the  path  of  conquest 
than  this  wearer  of  the  dark  rose.  She 
sang  as  she  walked,  the  ballad  she  had 
begun  for  Luther: 

“ 4 O Alizonde,’  the  stranger  sang, 

1 The  mortal  sins  are  seven, 

And  sweetest  you  of  all  sweet  sin — 
What  hope  have  I of  heaven?1 
If  you  love  me  as  I love  you , 

0 haste  not  into  danger! 

“ 4 For  Christian  knight,  my  fault  is  dire 
As  may  not  be  forgiven, 

But  lo,  you,  lady,  of  your  rose 
My  soul  shall  pass  unshriven.’ 

If  you  love  me  as  I love  you , 

What  need  have  we  of  heaven  f" 

She  passed  the  groups  of  old  men  in 
the  yard,  noted  that  the  boys  were  al- 
ready pitching  horseshoes  about  the  barn, 
and  appeared  to  Aunt  Sa’  Jane,  where 
that  matron  sat  shelling  pease  in  her 
kitchen,  still  singing  a little  under  her 
breath  and  looking  about  with  an  enig- 
matic expression.  Aunt  Sa’  Jane 
glanced  warily  up.  It  would  almost  seem 
she  was  afraid  of  the  girl.  “ Thank  God, 
Luther  ain’t  here  to  see  her  like  that,” 
crossed  the  old  woman’s  mind  as  she  got 
the  full  beauty  of  the  glowing  face  and 
alert  young  figure  against  the  light. 

“ Aunt  Sa’  Jane,”  began  the  newcomer, 
dropping  lightly  into  a chair  and  be- 
ginning to  help  with  the  pease,  “ I come 
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over  to  ask  could  I stay  with  you  while 
pap  and  the  boys  goes  down  to  the  Set- 
tlement and  finds  out  that  they  don’t 
like  it.  I ain’t  willin’  to  leave  the  moun- 
tains— not  yet  awhile,  anyhow.  Will  ye 
keep  me?” 

Lord,  these  young  girls,  as  wasteful 
of  time  and  opportunity  as  they  were 
of  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  I Who 
was  going  to  pay  for  Averilla’s  keep  if 
she  left  her  father’s  roof?  Yet,  in  an 
absolutely  even,  almost  caressing  tone, 
the  elder  woman  answered  her. 

“ Now,  Averilly,”  she  began,  “ I 
wouldn’t  feel  that-a-way  about  hit,  if  I 
was  you.  Yo’  pa  needs  ye.  There’s 
a heap  o’  good  friendly  folks  lives  in 
the  Settlement,  and  you’re  more  suited 
like  to  ’em  in  many  a way  than  you 
air  to  the  mountain.  I reckon  they 
have  a dance  mighty  nigh  every  night 
down  thar.” 

The  girl  pouted.  “ I don’t  know  as  I’ll 
ever  dance  again,”  she  murmured  in  a 
sulky  tone  that  infinitely  alarmed  Aunt 
Sa’  Jane.  If  she  was  going  to  carry 
her  pursuit  of  Luther  to  the  extent  of 
playing  saint  for  a while,  the  poor  boy 
was  certainly  doomed. 

“ They’s  an  association  I’ve  hearn  tell 
of  down  there,  whar  the  best  kind  of 
young  folks  get  together,”  Aunt  Sa’  Jane 
pursued,  eagerly.  “ I don’t  know  as  they 
dance,  and  I don’t  know  but  they  dance; 
yet  I’ve  heard  tell  that  the  gals  has  a 
sewin’-meetin’ — sorter  like  a quiltin’ — 
about  onct-every-so-often,  and  I reckon 
the  boys  comes — town  boys,  with  town 
manners.  That  ort  to  be  fine.” 

She  was  decoying  the  girl  as  craftily 
as  ever  a mother  partridge  lures  the 
enemy  from  her  nest.  Averilla  turned 
away  her  face,  feeling  rebuked,  disap- 
pointed, and  not  a little  angry.  But 
Aunt  Sa’  Jane,  having  exhausted  her 
resources  of  information  concerning  so- 
cial opportunity  in  the  Settlement,  laid 
hastily  hold  of  her  next  artifice. 

“ Now,  here’s  a way  ye  can  holp  me,” 
she  broke  off,  reaching  a folded  paper 
from  the  high  smoke-enamelled  fireboard. 
“I  got  a letter  yistidy,  and  all  them 
men’s  been  a-passin’  hit  from  hand  to 
hand.  But  Luther  he  don’t  write  none 
too  well,  and  we  cayn’t  none  of  us  read 
to  do  any  good,  so  we  ain’t  made  out 
but  part  of  hit.” 


The  pease  were  forgotten.  “ From 
Luther!”  cried  Averilla,  springing  up  so 
suddenly  that  she  almost  overturned  the 
pan.  But  when  the  letter  was  put  in 
her  hand  it  proved  disappointing.  True, 
it  said  that  he  was  coming  — that  he 
would  be  here  this  very  morning — but 
it  requested  Aunt  Sa’  Jane  to  have  his 
few  books  and  other  belongings  collected 
and  ready,  since  he  expected  to  “ leave.” 
There  was  no  explanation  of  where  he 
was  going,  nor  why;  and  the  sheet  rattled 
in  the  girl’s  trembling  fingers. 

“ Well,  there  now  I — I reckon  he’s 
a-goin’  to  take  the  far  circuit.  Wants 
his  books — and  I ain’t  got  up  a one  of 
’em!”  exclaimed  Aunt  Sa’  Jane,  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  lesson  home  to  her 
hearer.  “ You  wanted  to  holp  me,  Ave- 
rilly; cayn’t  you  jest  step  into  the  mid- 
dle chamber  and  lay  what  you  know  to 
be  Luther’s  on  the  big  bed,  ready  for 
packin’?  He’s  jest  that-a-way,  ef  he’s 
set  his  mind  to  go  this  momin’,  only 
this  momin’  will  do  him.” 

The  spring  was  all  out  of  the  girl’s 
step  as  she  entered  the  middle  room. 
There  were  his  books  on  the  shelf,  but 
she  stretched  no  hand  to  collect  them.  In- 
stead, she  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  leaned  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  and 
fell  into  a muse.  Was  Luther  running 
away  from  her?  She  wondered  if  he 
was  really  going  to  take  that  far  cir- 
cuit which  Aunt  Sa’  Jane  suggested  as 
his  destination. 

The  inner  chamber  was  closed  against 
the  sun  glare,  that  it  might  not  become 
heated  through  the  summer  day.  A buzz 
of  flies  and  the  ticking  of  a clock  sound- 
ed faintly  from  the  main  house.  As  her 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  dim  light, 
she  made  out  the  newspapered  wall,  the 
mirror  on  the  old  bureau,  the  boys’ 
clothes,  of  worn  and  faded  homespun, 
mostly,  hung  beneath  the  gun-racks,  and 
their  rough  box-trunks  ranged  below.  A 
stately  cat  was  visible  in  the  open  loft, 
watching  a mouse-hole,  and  lizards  hunt- 
ing flies  flickered  in  and  out  of  chinks  in 
the  sun-warmed  roof.  She  looked  at  the 
four  - posters  spread  with  counterpanes 
beautifully  woven,  wondering  which  of 
the  pillows  was  to  bear  Luther’s  head 
this  night.  For  ever  since  Aunt  Sa’ 
Jane  had  knit  and  washed  his  socks,  and 
taught  him  the  Bible  she  could  barely 
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•raid,  aud  made  his  daily  life  for  him,  * You,1'  responded  Averilla,  almost.  \m- 
Luther  had  slept  -.hv  this-.  tf>&w  with  her  der  her  breath. 

other  buys,  and  worked  with  them  m the  He  laltghed  out  ^mjdetdy.  ^And  I was 
fields  by  day.  80U&  *0  the ' Settlement  M'ttif  you/?  he 

From-  without  come  faintly  the.  chatter  u>kt  Jier,  .without  'reserve-  m modification, 
of  lirtio  oUfc^>  building  a play-house*  the  li  I $&&%  live  without  you,  Averil.  I 
murmur  under  tht?  treet^  apd  . ' ;4tiri ’ : .. jc^gefe : l ahTt  rio  xou.flfc  for 

again  n brief  and  delicate  warble  of  i>or  preach e r if  I can't  have  you/' 

wrens  froiEi  the  neftt  }>e»i.etrth  the  $$$&  He  drt^p^d  his  arms  dprm  ^boait  her 
Omv>  there  was  at*  m %r$  ^obbtey  w %}$t}  mhl  she  laid  her  head  on  his 

immediately  by  the  y$p  of  a -seared  hrrasi..  * Well/*' Hie  said.,  softly, yonVe 
poppy,  and  general  laughf^r;  gfdt  ok.  LvHh*?,  Docs  that  it 

Then,  -abruptly,  (he  her/vy wooikx  HvuL  • right  T 

ter  was  pulled  ppm  and  a dark  r«:^b  ^ 1 It/s  bound  tey  Tt 

iih  s«S^yhgr  rdveHc  and  popped  soMy  makps  ev^ryrEing,  right.  I hhfa . ■&& 
lu  her  hip,  &ftet  ■ It,  V bairjo  yn&  . rcptjpi  fer  a ’ piHj'dehfjjr; . W^i- 

through  the  anydared  window  and  laid  kupW*  I never  meant  to  fail  , but 

carefully  on  the  coiiuforpaTiOr  She  is  fttYonger  th^u  t -stk  *•  .-j^bv 

cstAifht  li^jr  luviofh,  for  she  thought  «ht>  can  j£A*n  me  to  play  cords  and:  dance. 
kMw  t}te ; fount  feoldfr^  ife  fhstnrment.  Avi*nl:  g'ot  fo  be  happy^ 

ia-ciuNg  forward,  .she  whiRptfred  only  the  The  beautiful  head  came  up  with  a 
name--'  Luther IT  Sturt.  The  girl  stared  ut  him  with  >}i- 

''-life  face  appeared  in  t he  luting  dark  eyes-  She  put  a band  whex^ 
yrindow  'JTlirrc  a mUm%  moment  of  .her  head  had  Iain  am]  pmjned  him  away 
hmtathm,  lie  half  forued  away;  hut  from  her; 

.AverJUit  was  not  To  be  ....go.  WlkfcrL  uNo—no — no  lif  dm  cried,  is  if  in 

"4<  L'uthf^.^^aSi.,/  Lutber^y  she  began  answer  to  her  lover's  speech;  ^ ybn 
softly,  TAmit  Ra*  Jane  give  viu<*-  your  haveoT ' utid^Tstwki.  . You’ve %*t  it  all 
letter  in  mid.  -Wits-  you— did  yv)u'-afm>:tc*  ; *wmgv  T*B  go  j^ov 

go  awt  f w -tryrM  to  get  a chance  . you  Vt  to  preach,  Til  lead  the  sioginb 
to  atay  her^T  Everybody  *ha11  sc*  that  here1#  one  :kdh1' 

startled  eyes  isjkm  - i./e&tL  be  good 
“ To-  • stay  • bore?^'  be  • repeated,  almost  - no  y.vo 

harshly,  ifo  st  udied  her  down;  bent  ooun-  A moirmnt  they-  elmig  together.  trc*ra- 
teniuux  borntly,  then  put  on<»  hand  on  tding.  The  room  was  very  still.  Sum 
the  windy wtrfD.’&tiA  leaped  hi  with  3 cl«y>r  'met  somnh  from  outride  wafted  through 
^priug>  Bone  wiR.;v'  be  could,  reach  her,  . • h>:  casement.  Whatever  had  been  <d 
he  turned  her  face  up  to  his  ovm,  and.  mkimdrtvt a n* ling,  wlmtevcr  seemed -.for-' 
holdiag/it  Unv^  Mtween  his  palmx  begun  oigT*  m Uus  change  that  had  ensured 
bis.  iuicm^hvry.  ’their  lives ;.  toe! ted  away.  This*  wjm  the 

•u  What  aM  you  want  to  stay  here  supreme-  uaottwsd^.-  Ttu?y  were  not 
for  f?  JMfii  . aud  woman— “they  wore  in»iP-s-; 
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£egend  of  the  (Ballejon  del  STBuexto 

IT  is  an  unwise  thing,  Senor,  and  there 
also  is  wickedness  in  it,  to  make  a 
vow  to  the  Blessed  Virgin — or,  for 
that  matter,  to  the  smallest  saint  in  the 
whole  calendar — and  not  to  fulfil  that  vow 
when  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  the  saint, 
as  the  case  may  be,  has  performed  punc- 
tually all  that  the  vow  was  made  for: 
and  so  this  gentleman  of  whom  I now 
am  speaking  found  out  for  himself,  and 
most  uncomfortably,  when  he  died  with 
an  unfulfilled  vow  on  his  shoulders — and 
had  to  take  some  of  the  time  that  he 
otherwise  would  have  spent  pleasantly  in 
heaven  among  the  angels  in  order  to  do 
after  he  was  dead  what  he  had  promised 
to  do,  and  what  he  most  certainly  ought 
to  have  done,  while  he  still  was  alive. 

The  name  of  this  gentleman  who  so 
badly  neglected  his  duty,  Senor,  was  Don 
Tristan  de  Alculer;  and  he  was  a humble 
but  honorable  Spanish  merchant  who 
came  from  the  Filipinas  to  live  here  in 
the  City  of  Mexico;  and  he  came  in  the 
time  when  the  Viceroy  was  the  Marqu6s 
de  Villa  Manrique,  and  most  likely  as  the 
result  of  that  Viceroy’s  doings  and  order- 
ings : because  the  Marques  de  Villa  Man- 
rique gave  great  attention  to  enlarging 
the  trade  with  the  East  through  the  Fili- 
pinas— as  was  found  out  by  the  English 
corsairs,  so  that  Don  Francisco  Draco, 
who  was  the  greatest  pirate  of  all  of  them, 
was  able  to  capture  a galleon  laden  al- 
most to  sinking  with  nothing  hut  silver 
and  gold. 

With  Don  Tristan,  who  was  of  an  elder- 
liness, came  his  son  to  help  him  in  his 
merchanting;  and  this  son  was  named 
Tristan  also,  and  was  a most  worthy 
young  gentleman  very  capable  in  the 
management  of  mercantile  affairs.  Hav- 
ing in  their  purses  but  a light  lining, 
their  commerce  at  its  beginning  was  of 
a smallness ; and  they  took  for  their  home 
a mean  house  in  a little  street  so  poor 


and  so  deserted  that  nobody  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  give  a name  to  it:  the  very 
street  that  ever  since  their  time  has  been 
called  the  Alley  of  the  Dead  Man — because 
of  what  happened  as  the  result  of  Don 
Tristan’s  unfulfilled  vow.  That  they  were 
most  respectable  people  is  made  clear  by 
the  fact  that  the  Archbishop  himself — 
who  at  that  period  was  the  illustrious 
Don  Fray  Garcia  de  Santa  Marla  Men- 
doza— was  the  friend  of  them;  and  espe- 
cially the  friend  of  Don  Tristan  the  elder, 
who  frequently  consulted  with  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  his  soul. 

So  a number  of  prospering  years  passed 
on,  Senor;  and  then,  on  a time,  Don  Tris- 
tan the  son  went  down  to  the  coast  to 
make  some  buyings : and  it  was  in  the  bad 
season,  and  the  fever  seized  him  so  fierce- 
ly that  all  in  a moment  the  feet  and  half 
the  legs  of  him  fairly  were  inside  of 
death’s  door.  Then  it  was  that  Don  Tris- 
tan, being  in  sore  trouble  because  of  his 
son’s  desperate  illness,  made  the  vow  that 
I am  telling  you  about.  He  made  it  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Guadalupe;  and  he 
vowed  to  her  that  if  she  would  save  his 
son  alive  to  him  from  the  fever  he  would 
walk  on  his  bare  feet  from  his  own  house 
to  her  Sanctuary,  and  that  there  in  her 
Sanctuary  he  would  make  his  thanks  to 
her  from  the  deep  depths  of  his  soul.  And 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  being  full  of  love  and 
of  amiability,  was  pleased  to  listen  to  the 
prayer  of  Don  Tristan  and  to  believe  the 
vow  that  went  along  with  it:  wherefore 
she  caused  the  fever  immediately  to  leave 
the  sick  Don  Tristan — and  presently  home 
he  came  to  his  father  alive  and  well. 

But  Don  Tristan,  having  got  from  the 
Blessed  Virgin  all  that  he  had  asked  of 
her,  did  not  give  to  her  what  he  had  prom- 
ised to  give  to  her  in  return.  Being  by 
that  time  an  aged  gentleman,  and  also 
being  much  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  the 
thought  of  taking  a walk  of  near  to  three 
miles  barefoot  was  most  distasteful  to 
him.  And  so  he  put  his  walk  off  for  a 
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week  or  two — saying  to  himself  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  would  not  be  in  any  hurry 
about  the  matter;  and  then  he  put  it  off 
for  another  week  or  two;  and  in  that  way 
— because  each  time  that  he  was  for  keep- 
ing his  vow  shivers  would  come  in  his  old 
feet  at  dread  of  being  bare  and  having 
cold  earth  under  them,  and  trembles  would 
come  in  his  old  thin  legs  at  dread  of 
more  rheumatism — the  time  slipped  on 
and  on,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  did  not 
get  her  due. 

But  his  soul  was  not  easy  inside  of  him, 
Senor — and  it  could  not  be,  because  he 
was  playing  fast  and  loose  with  it — and 
so  he  laid  the  whole  matter  before  his 
friend  the  Archbishop:  hoping  that  for 
friendship’s  sake  the  Archbishop  would  be 
so  obliging  as  to  dispense  him  from  his 
vow.  For  myself,  Sefior,  I cannot  but 
think  that  the  Archbishop — for  all  that 
his  position  put  him  in  close  touch  with 
heavenly  matters,  and  gave  him  the  right 
to  deal  with  them — was  not  well  advised 
in  his  action.  At  any  rate,  what  he  did 
was  to  tranquillize  Don  Tristan  by  telling 
him  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  too  con- 
siderate to  hold  him  to  a contract  that 
certainly  would  lay  him  up  with  a bad 
attack  of  rheumatism;  and  that  even — 
so  wearied  out  would  he  be  by  forcing  his 
old  thin  legs  to  carry  him  all  that  distance 
— might  be  the  death  of  him.  And  so 
the  upshot  of  it  was  that  the  Archbishop, 
being  an  easy-going  and  a very  good- 
natured  gentleman,  dispensed  Don  Tris- 
tan from  his  vow. 

But  a vow,  Senor,  is  a vow — and  even 
an  Archbishop  cannot  cast  one  loose  from 
it;  and  so  they  all  found  out  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  in  a hurry : because  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  while  never  huffed  over 
trifles,  does  not  let  the  grass  grow  under 
her  feet  when  her  anger  justly  is  aroused. 

Only  three  days  after  Don  Tristan  had 
received  his  dispensation — to  which,  as 
the  event  proved  he  was  not  entitled — the 
Archbishop  went  on  the  twelfth  of  the 
month,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
observed  in  that  matter,  to  celebrate  mass 
at  the  Villa  de  Guadalupe  in  Our  Lady’s 
Sanctuary.  The  mass  being  ended,  he 
came  homeward  on  his  mule  by  the 
causeway  to  the  City;  and  as  he  rode 
along  easily  he  was  put  into  a great  sur- 
prise by  seeing  Don  Tristan  walking  to- 
ward him,  and  by  perceiving  that  he  was 
of  a most  dismal  dead  paleness  and  that 
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his  feet  were  bare.  For  a moment  Don 
Tristan  paused  beside  the  Archbishop — 
whose  mule  had  stopped  short,  all  in  a 
tremble — and  clasped  his  hand  with  a 
hand  that  was  of  an  icy  coldness;  then 
he  passed  onward — saying  in  a dismal 
voice,  rusty  and  cavernous,  that  for  his 
soul’s  saving  he  was  fulfilling  the  vow 
that  he  had  made  to  her  Ladyship:  be- 
cause the  knowledge  had  come  to  him 
that  if  this  vow  were  not  accomplished 
he  certainly  would  spend  the  whole  of 
Eternity  blistering  in  hell  I Having  thus 
explained  matters,  not  a word  more  did 
Don  Tristan  have  to  say  for  himself ; nor 
did  he  even  look  backward,  as  he  walked 
away  slowly  and  painfully  on  his  bare  old 
feet  toward  Our  Lady’s  shrine. 

The  Archbishop  trembled  as  much  as 
his  mule  did,  Senor,  being  sure  that 
strange  and  terrible  things  were  about 
him;  and  when  the  mule  a little  came 
out  of  her  fright  and  could  march  again, 
but  still  trembling,  he  went  straight  to 
Don  Tristan’s  house  to  find  out — though 
in  his  heart  he  knew  what  his  finding 
would  be — the  full  meaning  of  this  awe- 
some prodigy.  And  he  found  at  Don 
Tristan’s  house  what  he  knew  in  his  heart 
he  would  find  there:  and  that  was  Don 
Tristan,  the  four  lighted  death-candles 
around  him,  lying  on  his  bed  death- 
struck — his  death-white  cold  hands  clasp- 
ed on  his  breast  on  the  black  pall  cover- 
ing him,  and  on  his  death-white  face  the 
very  look  that  was  on  it  as  he  went  to 
the  keeping  of  his  unkept  vow ! Therefore 
the  Archbishop  was  seized  with  a hot- 
and-cold  shuddering,  and  his  teeth  rattled 
in  the  head  of  him;  and  straightway  he 
and  all  who  were  with  him — perceiving 
that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a di- 
vine mystery — fell  to  their  knees  in  won- 
dering awe  of  what  had  happened,  and 
together  prayed  for  the  peace  of  Don 
Tristan’s  soul. 

Very  possibly,  Senor,  the  Archbishop 
and  the  rest  of  them  did  not  pray  hard 
enough;  or,  perhaps,  Don  Tristan’s  sin 
of  neglect  was  so  serious  a matter  that 
a long  spell  in  Purgatory  was  required 
of  him  before  he  could  be  suffered  to 
pass  on  to  a more  comfortable  region  and 
be  at  ease.  At  any  rate,  almost  imme- 
diately he  took  to  walking  at  midnight  in 
the  little  street  that  for  so  long  he  had 
lived  in — always  wrapped  in  a long  white 
shroud  that  fluttered  about  him  in  the 
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night  wind  loosely,  and  carrying  always 
a yellow-blazing  great  candle:  and  so  be- 
ing a most  terrifying  personage  to  en- 
counter as  he  marched  slowly  up  and 
down.  Therefore  everybody  who  dwelt  in 
that  street  hurried  to  move  away  from  it, 
and  Don  Tristan  had  it  quite  to  himself 
in  its  desertedness — for  which  reason,  as 
I have  mentioned,  the  Alley  of  the  Dead 
Man  became  its  name. 

I have  been  told  by  my  friend  the 
cargador,  Senor,  and  also  by  several  other 
trustworthy  persons,  that  Don  Tristan — 
though  more  than  three  hundred  years 
have  passed  since  the  death  of  him — has 
not  entirely  given  up  his  marchings. 
Certainly,  for  myself,  I do  not  think  that 
it  would  be  judicious  to  walk  in  the  Cal- 
lejon  del  Muerto  at  midnight  even  now. 

JZepend  of  the  <&£ltat  del  f&etdon 

This  painter,  Senor,  who  by  a miracle 
painted  the  most  beautiful  picture  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  world — the  very  picture  that  ever 
since  has  adorned  the  Altar  del  Perdon 
in  the  Cathedral — in  the  beginning  of  him 
was  a very  bad  sinner:  being  a Fleming, 
and  a Jew,  and  many  other  things  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  been,  and  therefore 
straight  in  the  way  to  pass  the  whole  of 
Eternity — his  wickednesses  being  so  nu- 
merous that  time  would  have  been  wasted 
in  trying  to  purge  him  of  them  in  Purga- 
tory— in  the  hottest  torments  that  the 
devil  his  master  could  contrive.  He  was 
a very  agreeable  young  gentleman,  of  a 
cheerful  and  obliging  nature  and  both 
witty  and  interesting  in  his  talkings — for 
which  reason  the  Viceroy  had  a great  lik- 
ing for  his  company  and  had  him  often  at 
the  Palace  to  the  banquets  and  festivals 
of  the  court.  His  name,  Senor,  was  Don 
Simon  Peyrens;  and  the  Viceroy  his 
patron — in  whose  suite  he  had  come  from 
Spain  expressly  to  beautify  the  Palace 
with  his  paintings — was  Don  Gaston  de 
Peralta,  Marques  de  Falces:  who  was  the 
third  Viceroy  of  the  Province,  being  the 
successor  to  the  good  Don  Luis  de  Velasco 
when  that  most  worthy  gentleman  ceased 
to  be  a Viceroy  and  became  an  angel  in 
the  year  1 504. 

Well,  Senor,  it  happened  some  years 
later — in  the  time  of  Don  Martin  En- 
riquez de  Almanza,  the  fourth  Viceroy, 
with  whom  Peyrens  remained  in  favor — 


that  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral,  de- 
siring to  make  splendid  the  Altar  del 
Perdon,  offered  in  competition  to  all  the 
painters  in  Mexico  a prize  for  the  most 
beautiful  picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy: 
which  picture  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  that  altar  and  to  be  the  chief 
glory  of  it.  And,  therefore,  all  the  paint- 
ers of  Mexico,  save  only  Peyrens,  entered 
into  that  competition  with  a reverent  and 
an  eager  joy.  And  then* it  was,  Senor, 
that  Peyrens  made  plain  the  wickedness 
that  was  in  him  by  his  irreverent  blas- 
phemies. At  a banquet  at  the  Palace  a 
very  noble  gentleman  asked  him  why  he 
alone  of  all  the  painters  of  Mexico — and 
he  the  best  of  them  all — had  not  entered 
into  the  competition;  to  which  that  sin- 
ful young  man  answered  with  a disdain- 
ful and  impious  lightness  that  the  paint- 
ing of  what  were  called  sacred  pictures 
was  but  foolishness  and  vanity,  and  that 
he  for  his  part  could  not  be  tempted  to 
paint  one  by  all  the  gold  in  the  world! 

Talk  of  that  sort,  Senor,  as  you  well 
may  imagine,  scalded  the  ears  of  all  who 
heard  it — and  in  the  quarter  where  the 
punishment  of  such  sinning  was  attended 
to  it  made  an  instant  stir.  In  a moment 
information  of  that  evil  young  man’s  ut- 
terances was  carried  to  the  Archbishop — 
who  at  that  time  was  the  venerable  Fray 
Alonzo  de  Montufa — and  in  another  mo- 
ment he  found  himself  lodged  behind 
iron  bars  in  a cell  in  the  Inquisition: 
which  blessed  constrainer  to  righteousness 
had  been  but  a year  or  two  before  estab- 
lished in  Mexico,  for  the  comforting  of 
the  faithful,  and  was  proving  its  useful- 
ness by  mowing  down  the  weeds  of  heresy 
with  a very  lively  zeal. 

Being  of  an  incredible  hard-heartedness, 
neither  the  threats  nor  the  pleadings  of 
the  Familiars  of  the  Holy  Office  could  stir 
Peyrens  from  the  stand  that  he  had  taken. 
Resolutely  he  refused  to  recant  his  blas- 
phemies; equally  resolutely  he  refused  to 
accept  hi9  pardon  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  paint  the  picture  of  Our  Lady 
— and  he  even  went  so  far  when  they 
brought  him  the  materials  for  the  making 
of  that  picture  as  to  tear  the  canvas  to 
shreds  and  rags! 

And  so  the  days  ran  on  into  weeks,  and 
the  weeks  into  months,  and  nothing 
changed  in  that  bad  matter : save  that  the 
Archbishop,  saintly  man  that  he  was,  be- 
gan to  lose  his  temper;  and  that  the 
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Familiars  of  the  Holy  Office  lost  their 
tempers  entirely — and  were  for  settling 
accounts  with  Peyrens  by  burning  his 
wickedness  out  of  him  with  heavenly  fire. 

As  it  happened,  Senor,  a great  oppor- 
tunity for  such  wholesome  purifying  of 
him  was  imminent:  because  at  that  time 
the  preparations  were  being  made  for  the 
very  first  auto  de  16  that  ever  was  cele- 
brated in  Mexico,  and  all  the  city  was  on 
tiptoe  of  joyful  expectation  of  it.  There- 
fore everybody  was  looking  forward  with 
a most  pleased  interest  to  seeing  that 
criminally  stiff-necked  painter — properly 
clad  in  a yellow  coat  with  a red  cross  on 
the  back  and  on  the  front  of  it — walking 
with  the  condemned  ones;  and  then,  on 
the  brasero  that  had  been  set  up  in  the 
market-place,  to  see  him  and  his  sins  to- 
gether reduced  to  ashes;  and  then  to  see- 
ing those  sin-tainted  ashes  carried  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  and  scattered  pol- 
lutingly  on  the  muddy  marsh. 

However,  Senor,  none  of  those  interest- 
ing and  edifying  things  happened:  be- 
cause Our  Lady  of  Mercy — and  it  was 
just  like  the  good  nature  of  her  to  do  so — 
took  a hand  in  the  affair,  and  by  the  work- 
ing of  a loving  miracle  made  everything 
come  out  smoothly  and  well. 

On  a night,  as  he  lay  sleeping  on  his 
pallet  in  his  cell  in  the  Inquisition,  Pey- 
rens was  awakened  suddenly  he  knew  not 
how;  and  as  he  wakened  he  found  in  his 
nose  a smell  so  delectable  that  he  thought 
that  he  was  still  asleep  and  his  nose 
dreaming  it:  and  for  him  to  have  that 
thought  was  quite  reasonable,  Senor, 
because  it  was  the  pure  fragrance  of 
heaven — to  which,  of  course,  human  noses 
are  unaccustomed — that  filled  the  room. 
Then,  as  he  lay  on  his  pallet  wondering, 
a shimmering  light  began  to  glow  softly 
in  the  darkness;  and  the  light  constantly 
grew  stronger  and  stronger  until  it  be- 
came a glorious  radiance  far  brighter 
than  any  sunlight;  and  then  in  the  midst 
of  that  resplendency — yet  the  heavenly 
sparkle  of  her  making  the  dazzle  of  it 
seem  like  darkness — Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
herself  appeared  to  him:  and  he  would 
have  died  of  the  glory  of  her,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  loving  kindness  that  shone 
upon  him  assuringly  and  comfortingly 
from  her  gentle  eyes. 

Then  said  to  him  Our  Lady,  in  a voice 
sweeter  than  any  earthly  music:  “Little 


son,  why  dost  thou  not  love  me?”  And 
Peyrens — his  hard  heart  melted  by  that 
gentle  look  and  by  that  sweet  voice,  and 
all  of  his  wickedness  cured  by  that  loving 
kindness — rose  from  his  pallet  and  knelt 
before  Our  Lady,  saying  with  a deep 
earnestness : “ Queen  of  Heaven,  I rever- 
ence and  I love  thee  with  all  the  heart  of 
me  and  with  all  my  soul!”  Then,  for  a 
time,  a serene  strange  happiness  bemazed 
him  dreamfully — and  when  his  bemaze- 
ment  left  him  the  resplendent  presence 
was  gone.  But  with  him  still  remained 
the  heavenly  radiance  that  was  brighter 
than  any  sunlight,  and  the  heavenly  per- 
fume that  was  sweeter  than  spikenard  and 
lilies;  and  while  he  pondered  all  these 
mysteries,  awe  - bound  and  wondering, 
again  sounded  in  his  ears  that  heaven- 
sweet  voice — coming  as  from  a great  dis- 
tance, but  with  a bell-note  clearness — 
saying  to  him  gently  and  lovingly : 
“ Paint  now  thy  picture  of  me,  little  son  I” 

Quite  possibly,  Senor,  in  the  hurry  of 
the  moment.  Our  Lady  forgot  that  Pey- 
rens had  no  canvas — because  in  his  sin- 
ful anger  he  had  destroyed  it — on  which 
to  paint  the  picture  that  she  commanded 
of  him;  but,  for  myself,  I think  that  she 
meant  to  set  his  wits  to  work  to  find  the 
means  by  which  he  could  obey  her  com- 
mand. At  any  rate,  his  wits  did  work 
so  well  that  even  as  she  spoke  he  saw  his 
way  out  of  his  difficulty;  and  in  an  in- 
stant— all  a thrill  with  joyful  eagerness  to 
do  Our  Lady’s  bidding,  and  inspired  by 
the  splendor  of  his  vision  of  her — he  set 
himself  to  painting  the  portrait  of  her, 
just  as  his  own  eyes  had  seen  her  in  her 
glory,  on  the  oaken  door  of  his  cell. 

All  the  night  long,  Senor — working  by 
the  heaven-light  that  was  brighter  than 
any  sunlight,  and  having  in  his  happy 
nose  the  heaven-fragrance  that  uplifted 
his  soul  with  the  sweetness  of  it — he 
painted  as  one  who  painted  in  a heaven- 
sent dream.  And  when  the  morning 
came,  and  the  glimmering  daylight  took 
dimly  the  place  of  the  heaven-light,  he 
had  finished  there  on  the  door  of  his  cell 
the  most  beautiful  picture  of  Our  Lady — 
as  I said  in  the  beginning — that  ever  has 
been  painted  in  this  mortal  world:  and 
so  it  had  to  be — because,  you  see,  it  is 
the  only  picture  of  her  that  ever  has  been 
painted  of  her  by  one  who  has  beheld  her 
with  mortal  eyes! 
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As  usually  is  the  case  with  miracles, 
Senor,  the  outcome  of  this  one  was  most 
satisfactory.  The  Archbishop  and  the 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral,  being  brought 
in  haste,  instantly  felt  themselves  com- 
pelled to  adore  that  miraculous  image; 
and  when  they  had  finished  adoring  it 
they  equally  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
declare  that  Peyrens  by  his  making  of  it 
had  earned  both  his  freedom  and  the 
prize.  Therefore  Peyrens  was  set  at 
liberty  and  most  richly  rewarded ; and  the 
pictured  door  was  taken  from  its  hinges 
and,  being  framed  in  a great  frame  of 
silver,  was  set  upon  the  Altar  del  Perdon 
to  be  the  chief  glory  of  it;  and  what  was 
best  of  all — because  it  made  safe  the  soul 
of  him  for  all  Eternity — the  Archbishop 
formally  confirmed  to  Peyrens  his  absolu- 
tion, through  Our  Lady’s  loving  kindness, 
from  his  bad  heresy  and  from  all  his 
other  sins. 

What  became  of  this  Peyrens  later, 
Senor,  I have  not  heard  mentioned;  but 
in  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  all  that  I 
have  told  you  about  him  there  can  be 
no  question:  because  the  miracle-picture 
that  he  painted  still  adorns  the  Altar  del 
Perdon,  and  is  the  chief  glory  of  it — and 
there  you  may  see  it  this  very  day. 

Joegend  of  the  S^duana  de  Quanto 
SDomingo 

This  gentleman  who  for  love’s  sake, 
Senor,  conquered  his  coldness  and  his 
laziness  and  became  all  fire  and  energy, 
was  named  Don  Juan  Gutierrez  Rubin 
de  Celis.  He  was  a caballero  of  the  Or- 
der of  Santiago — some  say  that  he  wore 
also  the  habit  of  Calatrava — and  the  colo- 
nel of  the  regiment  of  the  Tres  Villas.  He 
was  of  a lovable  nature,  and  ostentatious 
and  arrogant,  and  in  all  his  ways  dilatory 
and  apathetic  to  the  very  last  degree.  So 
great  were  his  riches  that  not  even  he 
himself  knew  the  sum  of  them:  as  you 
will  understand  when  I tell  you  that  on 
an  occasion  of  state — it  was  the  entry 
into  the  city  in  the  year  1716  of  the 
new  Viceroy,  the  Marques  de  Valero — 
pearls  to  the  value  of  thirty  thousand 
pesos  were  used  in  the  mere  trimming 
of  his  casacon. 

Being  of  an  age  to  take  part  so  nobly 
in  that  noble  ceremony,  he  must  have 
been  a gentleman  well  turned  of  forty, 


Senor,  when  the  matters  whereof  I now 
am  telling  you  occurred:  of  which  the 
beginning — and  also  the  middle  and  the 
ending,  because  everything  hinged  upon 
it — was  his  falling  most  furiously  in  love 
with  a very  beautiful  young  lady;  and 
his  falling  in  love  in  that  furious  fash- 
ion was  the  very  first  sign  of  energy  that 
in  all  his  lifetime,  until  that  moment, 
he  had  shown.  The  name  of  this  beauti- 
ful young  lady  with  whom  he  fell  in  love 
so  furiously  was  Dona  Sara  de  Garcia 
Somera  y Acuna;  and  she  was  less  than 
half  as  old  as  he*  was,  but  possessed  of  a 
very  sensible  nature  that  made  her  do 
more  thinking  than  is  done  usually  by 
young  ladies:  and  she  was  of  a noble 
house  and  a blood  relative  of  the  Vice- 
roy’s : for  which  reason  the  Viceroy — 
who  by  that  time  was  Don  Juan  de 
Acuna,  Marques  de  Casaf uerte  — was 
much  interested  in  the  whole  affair. 

The  love-making  of  this  so  notoriously 
lazy  gentleman  did  not  at  all  go  upon 
wheels,  Senor:  because  Dona  Sara  set 
herself — as  was  her  habit  when  dealing 
with  any  matter  of  importance — to  think- 
ing about  it  very  seriously;  and  the  more 
that  she  thought  about  it  the  more  she 
made  her  mind  up  that  so  dull  and  so 
apathetic  a gentleman — who,  moreover, 
was  old  enough  to  be  her  father — would 
not  in  the  least  be  the  sort  of  husband 
that  she  desired.  But  also,  because  of 
her  good  sense,  she  perceived  that  much 
was  to  be  said  in  favor  of  entering  into 
wedlock  with  him:  because  his  rank  and 
his  great  wealth  made  him  one  of  the 
most  important  personages  in  the  Vice 
Kingdom;  and,  moreover,  for  all  that  he 
was  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  he  still 
was  a very  personable  man.  And  so  she 
thought  very  hard  in  both  directions,  and 
could  not  in  either  direction  make  up 
her  mind. 

While  matters  were  in  this  condition, 
Senor — Don  Juan  furiously  in  love  with 
Dona  Sara,  and  Dona  Sara  thinking  in 
that  sensible  way  of  hers  about  being 
temperately  in  love  with  Don  Juan — 
something  happened  that  gave  a new 
turn  to  the  whole  affair.  This  thing  that 
happened  was  that  the  Viceroy — who  was 
a great  friend  of  Don  Juan’s;  and  who, 
as  I have  mentioned,  was  a kinsman  of 
Dona  Sara’s  and  much  interested  in  all 
that  was  going  forward — appointed  Don 
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Juan  to  be  Prior  of  the  Consulado;  that 
is  to  say,  President  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Commerce:  which  was  a most  honorable 
office,  in  keeping  with  his  rank  and  his 
riches ; and  which  also  was  an  office — 
because  all  the  work  of  it  could  be  done 
by  deputy,  or  even  left  undone — that 
fitted  in  with  Don  Juan’s  lazy  apathy 
to  a hair. 

Now  at  that  time,  Senor,  the  building 
of  the  Aduana  de  Santo  Domingo  was 
in  progress — it  ceased  to  be  a custom- 
house many  years  ago,  Senor;  it  is 
occupied  by  the  Secretaria  de  Communi- 
caciones  now — and  it  had  been  in  prog- 
ress, w'ith  no  great  result  from  the  work 
that  laggingly  was  done  on  it,  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  The  charge  of  the  making 
of  this  edifice  rested  with  the  Consulado; 
and,  naturally,  the  new  Prior  of  the  Con- 
sulado was  even  more  content  than  had 
been  his  predecessors  in  that  office  to  let 
the  making  of  it  lag  on. 

Then  it  was,  Senor,  that  there  came 
into  the  sensible  mind  of  Dona  Sara 
a notable  project  for  proving  whether 
Don  Juan’s  lazy  apathy  went  to  the  very 
roots  of  him;  or  whether,  at  the  very 
roots  of  him — over  and  above  the  energy 
that  he  had  shown  in  his  furious  love 
for  her — he  had  energy  that  she  could 
arouse  and  could  set  a-going  in  practical- 
ly useful  ways.  And  her  reasoning  was 
this  wise:  that  if  Don  Juan  could  be 
stirred  by  her  urgence  to  do  useful  work 
with  vigor,  then  was  it  likely  that  her 
urgence  would  arouse  him  from  all  his 
apathies — and  so  would  recast  him  into 
the  sort  of  husband  that  she  desired  to 
have.  Therefore  Dona  Sara  told  Don 
Juan  that  she  would  marry  him  only  on 
one  condition ; and  that  her  condition 
was  that  he  should  finish  completely  the 
long-drawn-out  building  of  the  Aduana 
within  six  months  from  that  very  day! 
And  Don  Juan,  Senor,  was  so  furiously 
in  love  with  Dona  Sara  that  in  the  same 
instant  that  she  gave  him  her  condition 
he  accepted  it;  and  he — who  never  had 
done  a hand’s  turn  of  work  in  all  his  life- 
time— promised  her  that  he  would  do  the 
almost  impossible  piece  of  work  that  she 
had  set  him  to  do:  and  that  the  Aduana 
should  be  finished  completely  within  six 
months  from  that  very  day ! 

And  then  all  the  city  was  amazed — 
and  so,  for  that  matter,  Don  Juan  him- 
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self  was — by  the  fire  and  the  force  and 
the  breathless  eagerness  with  which  he  set 
himself  to  the  task  that  Dona  Sara  had 
put  upon  him.  In  a single  moment  he 
had  gone  to  every  one  of  all  the  architects 
in  the  city  urging  them  to  take  in  charge 
for  him  that  almost  impossible  piece  of 
building;  and  in  the  very  next  moment — 
every  one  of  the  architects  in  the  city 
having  made  answer  to  him  that  what  he 
wanted  of  them  could  not  even  by  a mir- 
acle be  accomplished — he  himself  took 
charge  of  it:  and  with  a furiousness  that 
matched  precisely — as  Dona  Sara  per- 
ceived with  hopeful  anticipation — with 
the  furiousness  of  his  love. 

What  Don  Juan  did  in  that  matter, 
Senor,  was  done  as  though  in  the  insides 
of  him  were  tempests  and  volcanoes! 
From  the  Tierra  Caliente  lie  brought  up 
as  by  magic  myriads  of  negro  workmen 
to  do  the  digging  and  the  heavy  carrying; 
all  the  quarries  around  the  city  he 
crammed  full  of  stone  - cutters ; every 
mason  was  set  to  work  at  wall-laying; 
every  carpenter  to  making  the  doors  and 
the  windows;  every  brick-yard  to  making 
the  tiles  for  the  roof  and  the  floors;  ev- 
ery blacksmith  to  making  the  locks  and 
the  hinges  and  the  window-gratings  and 
the  balcony  rails.  And  in  the  midst  of 
his  swarms  of  laborers  Don  Juan  him- 
self worked  harder  than  all  of  them  put 
together;  and  was  everywhere  at  once 
among  them  urging  them  to  hurry  and 
to  hurry;  and  to  any  one  of  them  who 
showed  even  the  slightest  sign  of  lagging 
there  came  from  Don  Juan’s  mouth  a 
berating  volleying  of  scorpions  and  snakes 
and  toads! 

In  very  truth.  Senor,  such  was  Don 
Juan’s  raging  energy  that  he  was  as  a 
frenzied  person.  But  it  was  a frenzy  that 
had  no  real  madness  in  it:  because  every- 
thing that  he  did  and  that  he  made  to 
be  done  was  directed  by  a most  sensible 
discretion — so  that  not  a moment  of  time 
nor  the  turn  of  a hand  was  wasted,  and 
in  every  single  instant  the  building  grew 
and  grew.  And  the  upshot  of  it  all  was 
that  he  accomplished  just  what  he  had 
made  his  whole  soul  up  he  would  accom- 
plish: within  the  six  months  that  Dona 
Sara  had  given  him  to  do  his  work  in, 
he  did  do  it — and  even  with  a little  time 
to  spare.  Three  full  days  before  the  last 
of  his  six  months  was  ended  the  Aduana 
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was  finished  to  the  very  least  part  of  its 
smallest  detail;  and  Don  Juan — all  aglow 
over  his  triumphant  fulfilment  of  Dona 
Sara’s  almost  impossible  condition — car- 
ried the  key  of  that  perfectly  completed 
great  building  to  the  Palace,  and  there 
placed  the  key  of  it  in  the  Viceroy’s  hands ! 

Don  Juan  thus  having  done  what  Dona 
Sara  had  set  him  to  do,  and  what  every 
one  of  all  the  architects  in  the  city  had 
declared  could  not  be  done  even  by  a mir- 
acle, it  was  evident  to  the  whole  world 
that  at  the  very  roots  of  him  was  more 
blazing  energy  than  would  suffice  for  the 
equipment  of  a half  hundred  of  ordinary 


men.  Wherefore  Dona  Sara  was  well  satis- 
fied— her  urgence  having  stirred  him  to 
do  that  great  useful  work  with  such 
masterful  vigor — that  her  urgence  equally 
would  arouse  him  from  all  his  apathies: 
and  so  would  recast  him  into  the  sort  of 
husband  that  she  desired  to  have.  There- 
fore Doha  Sara  immediately  gave  to  Don 
Juan  her  hand  in  marriage:  and  as  the 
Aduana  still  is  standing — and  exactly 
where,  faster  than  a miracle,  Don  Juan 
built  it — any  one  has  only  to  look  at  it 
to  know  both  the  truth  of  this  curious 
story  and  that  Doha  Sara’s  choice  of  a 
husband  was  well  made. 


The  Seeker 

BY  FLOYD  DELL 

WHEN  shall  I cease  to  take  delight 
In  forms  of  transient  grace — 
Will-o’-the-wisps  that  all  the  night 
Flicker  before  my  face! 

O sometime  shall  I not  be  less 
A creature  of  desire. 

With  gain  of  autumn  happiness 
For  loss  of  April  fire? 

Nay,  I was  sent  to  wander  far 
On  desperate  quest  and  lone, 

To  follow  wind  and  bird  and  star 
And  cloud  forever  flown! 

And  all  these  forms  so  frail  and  fleet — 
Whereafter  run  to-night 
My  weary  and  enamored  feet, — 

They  are  the  garment  bright. 

The  flying  glance,  the  floating  hair, 

The  call  and  cry  of  One 
This  flesh  shall  see  not,  though  T fare 
Onward  from  sun  to  sun. 
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Misers 

BY  CALVIN  JOHNSTON 


HELLO,  Black  Giant!”  I said, 
lookin’  through  a knot-hole  in 
the  board  fence.  “ You  mustn’t 
walk  through  our  alley  on  F’iday.” 

He  came  and  looked  down  at  me  over 
the  fence.  He  wore  a wrinkled  old  black 
hat,  an’  his  hair  hung  down  in  his  eyes. 
“Why?”  he  asked,  after  a minute. 

“I  am  Jack  the  Giant-killer,”  I told 
him. 

“Yo’re  just  a solemn  little  scamp.” 

“ Fe-fi-fo-fum !”  I answered. 

He  thought  this  over  for  a while  an’ 
scowled.  “ I ain’t  afraid  of  you.”  Then 
he  scratched  his  ear,  an’  his  hand  had  a 
black  smut  on  it  like  his  face.  He  seemed 
to  be  think  in’  tremendous. 

“ My  name  is  Sledge,”  he  growled.  “ I 
can  hammer  iron.” 

“ If  you  can  hammer  the  other  giants. 
I’ll  take  you  in,”  I said. 

“ I’ll  beat  ’em  like  a anvil.  But  keep 
still  about  it  till  I see  you  agin.  Good- 
by,  scamp.” 

“ Good-by,  Sledge.  You  can  walk 
through  our  alley  on  F’iday.” 

He  reached  over  an’  I shook  one  of  his 
fingers  with  my  whole  han’;  then  I 
watched  him  out  o’  sight  through  the 
knot-hole,  glad  he  wasn’t  afraid. 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  talk  to  every 
tag  who  goes  along,”  said  my  mother 
from  the  back  porch. 

“I  don’t,”  I told  her;  for  I’d  missed  a 
man  an’  a dog  three  days  before. 

“Do  you  think  you  can  stay  by  your- 
self the  rest  of  the  day  ?”  she  asked. 
“What  are  you  playin’?” 

“ I’m  not  playin’ ; I’m  a miser,  an’  they 
ain’t  time  to  play.” 

“Oh  dear!”  she  said.  “I  wish  you 
wasn’t  so  serious,  an’  would  run  an’  shout 
like  other  little  boys.  You  give  me  the 
blues.  Now  I’m  goin’  out  to  tea,  an’ 
you’ll  find  your  supper  on  the  table.” 
Then  she  whisked  into  the  house,  while 
I thought  how  pretty  she  looked  in  her 
new  white  dress. 


I dug  a miser’s  den  with  a sharp  stick, 
an’  buried  two  marbles,  a clo’es-pin,  an’ 
a bread  crust.  As  soon  as  I got  ’em 
buried  I wanted  to  see  an’  count  ’em 
agin  like  all  misers;  but  just  then  a boy 
looked  in  through  the  knot-hole  an’  asked, 

“What  you  doin’?” 

“ I am  a miser,”  I answered,  “ an’  don’t 
let  people  know  what  I’m  doin’.” 

“ My  ina  says  you  look  like  a tramp,” 
he  said.  “ Why  don’t  you  get  your  clo’es 
patched  an’  come  over  an’  play  with  me  ?” 

“ My  ma’s  a miser,  too,”  I told  him, 
“ an’  don’t  want  people  to  know  where 
we  keep  our  patches.” 

I could  hear  him  strainin’  as  if  he  was 
tryin’  to  push  his  eye  through  the  hole; 
then  he  called  out: 

“Ya-a!  right  there  is  where  you  have 
things  buried  in  the  groun’.  Anybody 
could  tell  that.” 

It  bothered  me  to  think  he  had  foun’ 
out  so  easy,  as  he  went  on,  “ There’s 
nothin’  in  there  I’d  have.” 

I was  jus’  about  to  count  ’em,  anyhow, 
so  I dug  ’em  up. 

“ Them  marbles  ain’t  much,”  he  said. 
“ I wouldn’t  take  that  big  glassy  if  any- 
body but  you  offered  it  to  me.” 

So,  as  he  wouldn’t  take  one  anywhere 
else,  I gave  it  to  him.  He  grumbled 
’cause  there  was  a little  nick  in  it,  an’ 
then  said: 

“Pshaw!  You  ain’t  any  miser  at  all, 
or  you  wouldn’t  give  things  away,”  an’ 
instead  of  his  eye  I saw  his  teeth  grin- 
nin’  right  across  the  hole  before  he 
went  away. 

Somebody  else  was  cornin’  an’  lookin’ 
through.  I saw  the  man  an’  dog  I’d 
missed  three  days  before.  He  was  the 
miser  himself  I’d  heard  folks  talk  about, 
an’  was  the  cause  of  my  bein’  one.  He 
was  lean  an’  bent  in  his  shabby  old 
clo’es,  an’  wore  spectacles.  I wanted  to 
ask  him  just  how  to  be  a miser,  so  I 
wouldn’t  make  any  more  mistakes  like  I 
had  with  the  boy,  but  I was  afraid  that 
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time.  His  dog  came  sniffin’  along,  an’ 
J stuck  the  bread  crust  through  the  hole, 
where  he  grabbed  it.  He  was  bony  an’ 
yellow,  but  he  gave  a little  frien’ly  bark 
when  he  went  on,  which  was  more’n  the 
boy  done.  I only  had  the  clo’es-pin  an’ 
one  cracked  glassy  left,  so  I quit  bein’ 
a miser  before  somebody  got  them,  too, 
an’  went  into  the  house. 

I ate  my  biscuit  an’  butter  on  the  front 
porch  just  about  dark,  listenin’  to  the 
frog  in  a little  puddle  across  the  street. 
1 thought  his  mother  had  gone  away  an’ 
left  him  without  any  supper,  so  I took 
him  over  a piece  of  biscuit;  but  though  I 
waded  aroun’  after  him,  he  was  afraid 
to  come  eat. 

I sat  on  the  front  porch  wonderin’  if 
Mr.  Mullet  would  bring  mother  home, 
an’  pretty  soon  they  came  in  the  gate, 
talkin’  low  an’  laughin’. 

“ Here’s  Master  Tad  waitin’  up  for  vs 
agin,”  said  Mr.  Mullet,  puttin’  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder.  It  touched  my  neck 
an’  felt  so  cold  that  I wriggled  a little  bit. 
“ I’m  afraid  he  doesn’t  care  for  pettin’,” 
he  went  on. 

“No;  he’s  a strange  child,”  said  my 
mother;  “not  a bit  jolly  like  other  boys.” 

“ I think  you  let  him  have  his  own  way 
too  much,”  said  Mr.  Mullet.  “ I will  have 
to  take  him  in  hand  an’  teach  him  it’s 
his  duty  to  be  playful  an’  affectionate, 
after  we — ” 

He  took  my  mother’s  hand,  an’  I won- 
dered she  didn’t  have  a chill,  but  she  only 
said  with  a little  laugh, 

“ Dear  Augustus,  I’m  sure  you’ll  make 
a noble  boy  of  him.” 

This  made  me  feel  so  cold  all  over  that 
when  I went  to  bed  I even  covered  up 
my  head. 

The  very  ncx’  day  the  bony  dog  came 
sniffin’  along  the  fence,  an’  was  so  fricn’- 
ly  that  when  his  master  came  by  I said: 

“Hello!”  an’  as  he  stopped,  “If  you 
tell  me  somethin’,  you  can  walk  through 
our  alloy.”  lie  looked  over,  an’  I went 
on : “ I only  want  to  know  how  to  be  a 
miser.  Everybody  says  you’re  one,  an’ 
don’t  give  anything  away,  even  to  your 
dog.  How  do  you  do  it  ?” 

He  didn’t  laugh,  or  even  scowl,  like 
Sledge  had  done,  only  squinted  at  me 
through  his  glasses.  Just  then  mother 
came  out  on  the  back  porch,  an’  he  jump- 
ed back  an’  hurried  away  to  count  his 


gold,  without  tellin’  me  what  I wanted 
to  know. 

“ Tad,”  she  cried  out,  in  a sharp  voice, 
“ I shall  whip  you  if  you  speak  to  people 
passin’  again.” 

“ I was  only  askin’  him  how  to  be 
a miser.” 

“ A miser !”  she  gasped.  “ What  have 
you  done  ? Though  he  is  one,  an’  a dread- 
fully mean,  cold-blooded  one,  too ; but 
now  he  will  pay  us  less  than  ever.” 

I was  scared  and  tried  to  take  the  hand 
Mr.  Mullet  had  held  the  other  night,  but 
she  wouldn’t  let  me. 

“You  bad  boy;  he  has  charge  of  the 
property  your  father  left  us,  an’  when 
he  came  here,  years  ago,  I came  too,  so 
he  couldn’t  rob  us;  though  I believe  he 
does,  anyhow.” 

I was  so  sorry  when  she  left  me  that 
I sat  down  with  my  chin  on  my  knees, 
an’  made  up  my  mind  to  eat  a beetle 
if  I could  find  a lean  one,  when  there 
was  a knockin’  at  the  fence,  an’  I called 
out,  “ Come  in.” 

Sledge,  the  Giant,  put  his  head  over. 
At  first  he  scowled,  but  when  he  saw  I 
looked  pretty  far  gone  he  held  out  some- 
thin’ with  a hoarse  whisper: 

“Takedt;  it’s  a iron  ring  I got  away 
from  ’em.  Them  battered  places  is  where 
the  baby  giants  whet  their  teeth.” 

This  made  me  open  my  eyes,  an’  I 
asked  if  he’d  hammered  the  giant. 

“Just  like  a anvil,”  he  said.  “Ah-h! 
but  he  roared  an’  spit  out  sparks.” 

“ What  do  you  think  o’  misers  ?”  I 
asked  him,  an’  he  scratched  his  ear  with 
his  smutty  hand  before  answerin’. 

“ I don’t  know  much  about  ’em,  ole 
Giant-killer;  maybe  they’re  too  small  an’ 
mean  for  us  to  consider.” 

“ I’m  sorry,”  I said.  “ I was  a miser 
myself  once,  because  I thought  they  was 
all  right,”  and  I told  him  what  I’d  done. 

“It’s  ole  Grimshaw;  I’ve  heard  of 
him,”  he  said.  “ He  starves  his  dog.” 

“ Mus’  we  hate  ’em  ?” 

“ I don’t  know  about  that ; some  of 
us  might  not  be  any  better  than  they 
are.  Maybe  we’d  better  let  ’em  pass  along 
without  noticin’.  I mus’  go  now.  Good- 
by,  ole  Killer.” 

“ Good-by.  You  can  walk  through  our 
alley  any  day,  now.  Bring  the  next  roarer 
up  here  an’  hammer  him.” 

But  before  I saw  him  agin,  the  miser 
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I put  my  hands  on  my  cheeks  and  was 
surprised  to  find  ’em  wet.  “ Maybe  1 
was,”  1 answered.  All  at  once  I remem- 
bered what  mother  had  told  me,  an’ 
went  closer. 

“ If  you  know  my  old  papa,  can’t  you 
get  him  back  for  us  ?”  I asked,  “ so  we 
can  get  rid  of  the  new  one.  He  hates 
me,  an’  shuts  me  up  in  dark  rooms,  so 
I am  afraid  of  him.” 

“ So  he  made  you  cry,  did  he  ?”  said 
the  miser.  He  looked  aroun’  as  if  for 
a place  to  get  through,  then  he  walked 
away  fast;  but  in  a minute  I heard  the 
front  gate  slam,  an’  he  came  back  in- 
side the  yard.  “ Come,”  he  said,  an’ 
takin’  my  arm  in  his  bony  hand,  almost 
dragged  me  to  the  house.  Right  on  in- 
side he  went,  to  where  my  mother  an’ 
Mr.  Mullet  sat  in  a room. 

“ I’m  takin’  this  boy  with  me,”  he  said. 

“ By  what  right  ? What  do  you  mean?” 
cried  Mr.  Mullet,  facin’  him,  stiff  an’  tall. 

But  the  old  miser  grew  straight  an’ 
hard  as  iron  too;  his  eyes  flashed  sparkles 
right  into  the  other’s  face,  an’  his  fingers 
almost  cut  into  my  arm. 

“ You  cruel  devil !”  he  said,  fierce  as 
a giant;  then  lookin’  hard  at  my  mother, 
who  was  pale  and  scared,  “ I was  his 
father’s  friend.” 

He  turned  away  slowly,  glancin’  back 
over  his  shoulder,  as  my  mother  said 
faintly; 

“You  can’t  take  him  away.  My  dear 
little  boy !” 

But  Mr.  Mullet  sent  her  a black  look — 
I felt  he  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  me, — an’ 
the  miser  said, 

“Your  affection  comes  too  late.” 

They  all  stood  so  for  a minute,  an’ 
then  the  miser  led  me  away.  As  we  left 
I heard  Mr.  Mullet  say, 

“It  is  better  so,  as  Orimshaw  has  the 
boy’s  property.” 

On  the  street  he  walked  along  lookin’ 
straight  ahead,  his  face  so  hard  an’  fierce 
it  scared  me  terribly.  Once  he  tried  to 
speak  to  me,  but  his  voice  was  so  harsh 
he  stopped. 

“ Oh,  if  I’d  only  meet  Sledge,”  I 
thought,  “ before  we  get  to  his  den,  where 
he’ll  starve  me  like  he  does  his  dog.” 

But  instead  we  met  the  boy  I'd  given 
the  marble  to.  lie  was  a bigger  boy  than 
me,  and  said, 

“ Yn-n ! tho~e  go  the  two  misers.” 
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I was  so  shamed  that  I hung  down 
my  head  an’  pretended  not  to  hear. 

When  Orimshaw  let  go  my  arm  an’ 
began  to  unlock  a little  store,  I knew  it 
was  his  den,  an’  backed  away.  The  dog, 
who  had  been  followin’  us,  came  up  an’ 
licked  my  hand;  he  remembered  the 
crust  I gave  him,  an’  was  sorry  I was 
goin’  to  be  starved  too. 

The  miser  turned  an’  looked  for  me 
with  his  near-sighted  eyes,  but  I backed 
away  farther,  an’  all  of  a sudden  took  to 
my  heels,  hardly  knowin’  what  I did. 

He  cried  after  me,  but  I was  aroun’ 
a corner  an’  out  of  sight  in  a minute. 
The  dog  ran  with  me,  barkin’,  till  we 
came  to  a pile  of  big  boxes,  where,  tired 
out,  I crawled  among  them  till  I came 
to  one  half  filled  with  straw,  and  there 
I lay  down,  while  the  dog  stood  in  front 
waggin’  his  tail. 

I lay  there  very  still  till  it  began  to 
grow  dusky,  an’  then  I heard  somethin’ 
crawlin’  through  the  passageway  among 
the  boxes.  I was  too  scared  to  move,  but 
the  brave  dog  barked,  and  pretty  soon, 
with  a gruff  word  or  two,  the  fellow  went 
away.  I could  remember  more  about 
that  night,  only  when  I woke  it  was  too 
late,  with  the  sun  shinin’  through  the 
crannies  in  the  boxes. 

Then  we  went  out  and  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a long  street,  with  nobody 
about  that  early  in  the  mornin’;  there 
I pointed  with  my  finger  and  explained 
where  I was  goin’,  and  the  dog  barked 
to  go  along,  knowin’  I would  take  care 
of  him.  So  we  started,  and  travelled 
till  the  houses  got  scarce  and  then  quit 
cornin’  altogether.  Some  people  looked 
at  me  curiously,  but  seemed  to  think  the 
dog  was  takin’  care  o’  me,  an’  passed  on. 
At  last  we  came  to  one  more  house,  an’ 
I looked  through  the  gate  at  a woman, 
who  asked  where  I was  goin’. 

“ To  visit  Sledge,”  I told  her.  Then 
she  brought  me  somethin’  to  eat  an’  gave 
the  dog  a bone. 

Farther  on  I had  to  wait  for  him  to 
bury  the  bone,  he  havin’  got  the  miser’s 
habit, — an’  fell  asleep  in  some  woods. 

When  I woke  it  was  gettin’  gray,  an’ 
only  half  the  sun  was  left.  The  dog, 
who  had  been  sittin’  by  me,  looked  up  as 
if  very  sorry  for  what  he  was  about  to 
do;  then  givin’  a little  howl  as  if  sayin’, 
“ T must,”  away  he  ran. 
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I was  all  alone  then,  an’  as  it  began  to 
get  dusk  an’  chilly,  the  shadows  crossed 
the  road,  for  they  don’t  like  to  stand 
out  in  the  warm  sun.  Still  I walked  on 
— on  along  the  white,  dusty  way,  goin’ 
aroun’  the  shadows  where  crickets  chirp- 
ed, an’  listenin’  to  a blind  giant  with  a 
bell  on,  tinklin’  an’  trampin’  through 
the  woods. 

This  tinklin’  got  louder  an’  louder,  till 
it  sounded  clear  an’  strong;  then,  as  I 
went  over  a little  hill,  I saw  an  eye 
glowin’  red  an’  dull  in  the  deep,  blue 
hollow  below. 

There  was  a muffled  roarin’ ; cling- 
clang — an’  the  sparks  flew  in  every  di- 
rection. I was  mistaken  about  the  bell; 
somebody  was  hammerin’  a giant. 

“ Sledge,”  I cried  out  loud,  an’  in  a 
minute  stood  pantin’  by  his  door. 

Tremendous  an’  black  he  looked  in 
the  flarin’  light,  as  the  great  hammer 
rose  an’  fell.  Then  he  saw  me,  the 
hammer  fell  to  the  floor,  an’  I was 
swung  high  in  arms  that  were  strong 
as  iron,  but  tender  an’  soft  as  a make- 
believe  mother’s. 

“ Ole  Killer,”  he  said,  solemnly,  “ I 
was  jus’  thinkin’  about  you.” 

“ Dwarfs  there  mils’  be ; dwarfs  with 
flabby  souls  an’  skins  an’  fat  pockets 
full  o’  gold,  who  keep  all  the  money 
they  get  hold  of,  so  that  their  ole  frien’s 
little  boy  goes  ragged  an’  talks  to  giants 
an’  such  in  the  back  yard.” 

So  Sledge  spoke  after  he  had  heard 
my  story. 

“You  needn’t  hammer  him  for  that 
last  part,”  I said. 

“ But  these  dwarfs  are  called  misers 
nowadays,”  went  on  Sledge,  as  the  roar- 
in’ stopped  an’  he  pulled  a white-hot 
iron  from  the  blinkin’  fiery  eye  with 
his  pincers. 

“ Then  give  it  to  him,”  I said,  an’  the 
sparks  fairly  rained  to  where  I sat  on 
(he  bench  in  the  smoky  shop. 

“ You’ll  allow  that  us  giants  has  our 
good  parts,  ole  Killer,”  he  muttered,  “but 
a dwarf,  never.  Why,  if  he’d  gave  you 
the  money  he  should  from  that  estate, 
vour  ma  wouldn’t  have  been  worried  into 
takin’  Mullet.” 

“ How  long  have  I been  here  ?”  I asked. 

“Three  days;  an’  jus’  sunset,”  glancin’ 
out  over  the  hill. 


“ You  won’t  let  Grimshaw  take  me  if 
he  comes,  will  you,  Sledge  ?” 

He  growled,  swinging  his  hammer. 

“ Beat  him  on  the  anvil  agin.  I be- 
lieve I’ll  stop  killin’  giants  an’  begin  on 
miser-dwarfs  myself.” 

“ Good !”  I said,  when  he  had  finished 
an’  the  iron  was  flat  an’  cold.  “ What 
made  his  dog  go  back  ?” 

“ I don’t  understand  it,”  said  the  Ham- 
merer ; “ fer  not  even  a dog  could  be 
his  frien’.” 

We  were  silent  a minute,  an’  then  it 
seemed  as  if  one  of  those  floatin’  sparks 
had  spread  into  a circle  of  light,  with  a 
black  figure  walkin’  down  through  its 
deep  shinin’  centre.  We  watched  it 
come;  Sledge  with  his  arm  stretched  out 
holdin’  the  hammer,  an’  me  lean  in’  from 
the  bench. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sunset  at  the  door, 
peerin’  into  the  smoky  light,  stood  the 
miser. 

“Wait  fer  me,  Tad,”  he  said,  in  a soft 
voice  that  ran  whisperin’  all  around  the 
shop.  And  then  he  lay  there  on  the  floor, 
with  the  bony  dog  lickin’  his  face;  I 
thought  even  then  that  he  must  have 
started  his  master  after  me  along  the 
road. 

It  was  nothin’  for  Sledge  to  carry  the 
old  man  into  our  little  house  near  by, 
where  he  bathed  his  head,  while  the  dog 
whined  as  if  askin’  questions. 

After  while,  as  the  miser  could  only 
half  open  his  eyes,  Sledge  said  we  must 
be  very  still,  and  I went  to  bed. 

But  along  the  middle  of  the  night  I 
woke  up  listenin’,  as  if  somebody  called 
pie,  an’  looked  into  the  other  room. 
There  the  miser  lay  on  the  cot,  and 
Sledge,  the  black  giant,  sat  with  his  head 
between  his  hands,  where  the  moonlight 
came  in  through  the  lattice  window. 

The  miser  was  speakin’  very  low:  “It 
was  my  fault  as  much  as  hers;  I was 
much  older  than  she,  an’  somehow  we’d 
disagree  on  many  things.  I didn’t  want 
a divorce  on  account  of  Tad  — such 
things  are  awful  hard  on  children — but 
she  insisted  on  it.  Then  we  went  to  a 
strange  town — the  one  back  there — where 
T got  her  a home  an’  did  the  best  I could 
by  her,  for  I couldn’t  bear  to  leave 
my  boy.” 

“ Why,  she  pretended  to  be  a widow,” 
said  Sledge,  “and  told  Tad  that  you  had 
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charge  of  his  father’s  estate,  and  would 
hardly  let  her  have  enough  to  live  on.” 

The  old  man  sighed.  “I  never  told 
anybody  we’d  been  man  an’  wife,”  he  said. 
“ I haven’t  much  pride  left,  but  I could- 
n’t admit  that.” 

Sledge  said:  “You  sure  couldn’t; 
knowin’  her  pretty  well.” 

“ She  never  spoke  to  me  or  let  me  see 
Tad,  an’  I thought  it  was  better  so;  for 
if  he  knew  all,  he’d  be  ashamed  of  me 
too.  She  would  call  me  stingy  in  her 
letters,  but  there  was  small  pickin’  in 
my  little  business.  My  eyes  are  weak, 
an’  I couldn’t  go  into  anything  else.” 

“ You  did  all  you  could,”  mumbled 
Sledge. 

“I’d  get  hungry  for  the  sight  of  him,” 
said  the  miser. 

“ Hungry  for  food,  too,  I’ll  be  bound. 
That’s  what’s  the  matter  with  you,”  said 
the  giant ; “ an’  while  you  sacrificed  your- 
self. she  let  Tad  go  ragged.” 

“ An’  1 thought  he  was  happy  all  the 
time.  I believe  now  she  only  insisted 
on  keepin’  him  to  get  what  money  she 
could  out  of  me.” 

“Poor  ole  Killer!”  said  Sledge. 

“What  is  it?”  I asked,  cornin’  in, 
still  sleepy. 

He  stared  at  me  still  an’  strange  in 
the  moonlight. 

“ Did  you  call  me,  Giant?” 

“ Not  me,”  with  a tremble  in  his  voice 
as  if  I had  been  a ghost. 

He  looked  very  solemn  and  half  afraid 
at  the  cot  where  the  miser  had  raised  on 
his  elbow. 


I looked  too,  and  somehow  the  miser’s 
face  seemed  changin’,  an’  in  his  eyes 
was  a light  I had  seen  before,  though 
never  where  it  shone  for  me. 

“ Why,  I believe  it  was  you  who  called 
me,”  I said.  “ You  don’t  seem  to  be  the 
dwarf  or  miser  any  longer;  still  I know 
you.” 

“ Y ou’re  right,”  said  Sledge ; “ he’s  the 
giant,  an’  I’m  the  dwarf.  I know,  ’cause 
I feel  awful  small  when  I think  of  the 
way  I talked  about  him.” 

I stood  thinkin’  for  a minute,  an’  then 
told  him : “ I’m  goin’  over  an’  be  friends, 
Sledge,  like  the  starvin’  dog.” 

He  nodded  and  drew  his  sooty  hand 
across  his  eyes  as  he  answered: 

“ An’  from  this  day  I’m  his  friend  too, 
just  as  I’ve  been  yours;  now  I’m  goin’ 
out  to  see  if  a miserable  dwarf  can  swing 
a hammer.” 

Somehow  I realized  I was  the  miser’s 
Kttle  boy,  an’  sat  on  the  bed  beside  him 
perfectly  happy,  an’  wishin’  Mr.  Mullet 
could  see  me  plain. 

“ You  an’  Sledge  an’  I will  be  good 
comp’ny,”  I said,  as  we  listened  to  the 
ole  Giant  scatterin’  wildfire  from  the  iron. 

lie  nodded  as  if  he  thought  I was  still 
asleep  an’  was  afraid  of  wakin’  me. 

“ Then  we  will  all  be  misers,”  I said, 
an’  he  nodded  again. 

Of  course  I meant  we’d  be  misers  of 
each  other’s  comp’ny,  an’  as  he  under- 
stood it  that  way  I felt  very  comfortable, 
which  I have  done  ever  since,  with  those 
two  an’  the  dog,  who  is  now  fat  an’  will 
not  lick  anybody’s  hand. 


Nature 

BY  JOHN  B.  TABB 

IT  is  His  garment;  and  to  them 
That  touch  in  faith  the  utmost  hem 
He,  turning,  says  again,  “I  see 
That  virtue  hath  gone  out  of  me.” 
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A Sheikh  of  et-Tih 

BY  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


NEAR  by  the  well  of  Mazaar,  situate 
in  the  sandy  desert  of  et-Tih, 
midway  between  El  Arish  and 
Kantara,  on  the  old  road  from  Jerusalem 
into  Egypt,  is  a melancholy  tomb,  now 
in  decay,  tumbling,  indeed,  to  the  level 
of  the  sand  which  infinitely  encompasses 
it.  It  is  even  deeply  isolated  in  the  midst 
of  this  far  desolate  place — itself  in  every 
part  a waste  and  isolation.  With  the 
sun  fallen  behind  gray  clouds,  the  east 
thick  with  shadows,  a sultry  wind  blow- 
ing up,  the  sand  stirring  uneasily,  here 
is,  indeed,  a neighborhood  of  gloom  and 
ghostly  fears.  The  dome  is  broken,  a 
wall  is  fallen  down,  the  blocks  are  scat- 
tered and  half  buried,  sand  has  drifted 
in  through  the  great  gap,  and  the  wind, 
entering  at  will,  flutters  the  poor  holy 
shreds  which  the  fingers  of  the  pious  have 
knotted  to  upright  sticks  in  the  per- 
formance of  some  ceremony.  Ruined, 
forsaken,  and  all,  still  one  may  fancy 
that  once  there  dwelt  at  this  tomb  a de- 
vout keeper,  thriving  upon  the  gifts  of 
pilgrims  on  the  way  to  Mecca,  dispensing 
charms  and  blessings  in  return : this 
long  ago,  when  the  road  was  populously 
travelled  by  the  rich  and  truly  pious, 
not  by  beggarly  wanderers  afoot,  as  to- 
day. No  Bedouin  of  these  wide  parts 
can  name  the  ancient  whose  holiness  is 
here  commemorated  and  made  valuable 
to  the  generation  of  this  day.  “Long 
ago,”  they  say,  “there  lived  a virtuous 
man,  rich  in  piety  and  good  deeds,  whose 
bones  lie  under  this  holy  tomb,  good  com- 
pany for  the  bones  of  us.” 

Here  therefore  the  Bedouins  have  their 
graveyard.  . . . 

There  were  many  mean  graves,  all 
abandoned  and  graceless,  it  seemed  at 
first,  but  yet  affectionately  marked  with 
stones  and  little  sticks — so  many  graves 
that  walking  westward  I did  not  pass 
beyond  them,  nor  could  determine  where 
was  the  remotest.  T stumbled  over  a 


bone — no  more  than  the  thigh  bone,  hap- 
pily, of  some  sick  camel,  deserted,  which 
had  wandered  to  this  place  and  fallen 
to  die.  The  sand,  forever  moving  in  re- 
sponse to  the  wind,  had  here  gathered 
and  had  there  departed:  here  twice  cov- 
ering, there  exposing,  the  white  bones  of 
men.  Upon  the  grave  within  the  tomb 
were  laid  offerings  of  rags  and  beads  and 
copper  coins  (the  inhabitants  of  this  dry 
desert  being  of  the  earth’s  most  wretch- 
ed) ; and  I recall  that  two  crossed  sticks 
were  set  above  it — a Christian  symbol 
marvellously  out  of  place,  but  left  un- 
disturbed ! Sometimes  the  bereaved  dug 
near  the  tomb,  I think,  to  have  the  dead 
within  the  shadow  of  its  sanctity,  what- 
ever bones  must  be  disturbed;  and  safely 
near  by  was  a new  grave — that  of  a 
young  girl,  whose  coarse  blue  gown  lay 
there  rotting  in  the  weather,  according  to 
the  custom,  with  such  mean  treasures  as 
a scrap  of  pink  ribbon — where  got,  God 
knows! — and  a necklace  of  glass  beads. 
The  coins  with  which  she  had  decorated 
her  head-dress  and  employed  in  coquetry 
were  still  attached.  I wondered  that  no 
ravenous  beggar — of  whom  many  wander 
past  alone — had  stolen  them.  There  was, 
too,  I recall,  a little  triangular  charm 
against  the  evil  eye  and  all  diseases, 
which  some  holy  man  had  written  for 
pay  and  this  dead  girl  had  cherished. 

“ Here,”  said  T,  to  Sheikh  Mirza,  “ is 
a great  graveyard.” 

“ Many  men,”  he  answered,  “ have  died.” 

“ It  is  a pitiful  necessity,”  I ventured. 

“ It  is  the  will  of  God,”  said  he. 

I watched  the  fingers  of  the  wind  take 
sand  from  beneath  a heap  of  stones  lying 
upon  some  grave  in  protection  from  the 
beasts.  “ Where,”  I asked,  looking  up, 
“ are  the  souls  of  these  men  ?” 

“ Each,”  he  answered,  “ in  its  ap- 
pointed place.” 

“ According  to  the  will  of  God  ?” 

“Truly,  Jchairaja!”  he  exclaimed, 
softly. 
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‘ Cottw*!'  I yielded  to  fhK  left-handed  Sheikh  Mi  tea  «vn.t  off  hi  a hustl.v  per- 
eunvuiy;  n we  will  Bike  ouffiv  fir  your  iufhnlioi)  uV^ilari«  Ho  wnrds  to  iiderpnt , 
tetd.  whri>  the  so  x l is  ny  down , 

They  Ik®  hit  their  hand* 
ini  ration  yi  tb  hi  ftp  (tel, v 


v and-  90  concerned  were  the  elder*  I her  1 

in  ad-  \yay  nuvved  to  pity  their  anxiety.  If  .way/ 
generous  however,  o.  departure  wholly  dundp^| . 

Bern  had  boon  no  Imsfc*  or  Idnudet-d^ 
>-o  tadure.  i/f  nmnner*  no  lessen! ot 
o ii  n ‘!,<  .a,  no  hint  of  ..he-ciMjuHauvv, 
fho  niM-ior/t  fo?a>o  had  been  oli^-ro^d  /n 
f e e u iVdUWm  the  jneyst  punofiliofta  — md 
.phrrrark  '/lohhonnr  and  grateful,  falling 
lipdn  ome-.  nsonv^d  ears,  j watched  flyp 
{Rile  gTOMfi  i‘»to\a..  slowly  over  the  sand  — 
P. grave  deparl  ure,  the  voumr  sheikh  lead 
>T/$J£  • tief^rdiiii^  4\-\ ' hi*  tlegrncy  the  elders 
res} »o,vt jf^li o {. nlowi u.ir.  They  passed  -over 
the..  rt«%e  nf  a treat  sandolrift  with  h‘* 

i;-  !de  i -a-  kwa»'d  lerniue  I Wtfs 
• M‘f r h thn  diimny  and  undmetmidmy  and 

pmver  of  da  te  in  tl»«-iV  own  phua-  They 
t \waa  in  perfect  hnfrnmiy,  ft 

\ Jho  dfoerf  into  which  they  Void  eanBljod. 


f/»n»nv<-rs  as  w*>  travi  lled  du-M-  far  And 

sifnjdy  H*  tni^f;pre>^q^t;  ns  in  lh<dr 

own  .i>T»rd'iord-ior,y  nor  could  I jnii  a -top 
to  it.  iyhidt -ut  1 udol.i  say  We  ex- 
eliancccd  ei-ervirir^  with  whonvsoevpr  we 
iiei.  ^1*3  kavdtm  p?OM-d  i},r  f’u -P ainar v 

e.omfdunenfsl  would  then  irurnire  our 
neruiny  the  nerve) foV  <|ei»rt'r  and  deslaon* 
t'rnti.  Obwr\  fiilhr  anin  earava xt  arnl 
..pidenily  lad.  n paok-noif or  e.an!i»rr 
mmuii  nor  (’:ini|i  ft  ulyhB  fhoso  Hat? re  /•>]!; 
Wi-uel  satisfy  th  ur  •0iri'»dl\4  wldrh 

iude.'d  ef  | fthirsi  V and  o»dinnie  surf.  We 
k ?.«!>  uinfieMiy  .umeyh;  at  1 iehroa  Wv. 
^ ^ frn pie  iravellors.  hoVHtff.ujpwn  to 

Te-vi.t:  hilt  on  the  plains  ifoyond  Tka*r 
de*hu  we  ha.l  aequifi  d a uiysp runn  nu— 


»va*  , MifciKn  i »r  rm-  u .^nr^r,.  . PolC 
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skiii.  imviiig  in  do,  f 

was.  wnatal  to  learn, 

X^i#ib1y  ‘With  C|&  lifrt*--: 
t eT  vw  e,  i * t ;M*  ill  1 rlK* 

Bcj(U»nin  fa  wuora , 
abwfa : this. tluv 
3iit^n>rf^^r,  fold  me" 
with  imxkh,  glee»  having 
wmglk  P lips 

«Jf  the  pig;  nudeR^iS 
Who  was.  speaking  pntv 
MfgitniH.y  * i(i  ' ^f:  ygr 
V t k ^ih/rirrv  lining . 

CY\m fc<j  hiirricip  kMk 

?S$0^vt* Awr-  i$a«i  elmd>eVl 
a rmi&  higher*  attil'3^ 
inueh  the  ntipm- 
t iinct*  hf  onr  . ^ 

niter 

xdbn  dviiA  now’  k grfiVk 
t^T(ty>:  wk'Ave^  in  ihe 
of  the  J$gyfh 
tmh  gore  himhid  A ) t;  (>*>> 
boored  a 11  pei;dms  tVi 
' howr  < atkl 

khovtnjn,  nk>i» v : a n 4. 

Vnkfc.s,  Axkf  how,  here- 
by the  wkij  of  Afkztthf, 

;kA:  f |ie  fikeife.h;  wkftt  uff, 

1 turned  slv  tippi  i 

Ahep^h.  k Look  here  Pv 
,#ti<ij u wilt 
yko ;:  ;piea^  tel  1 rot*  w ha  t 
h kiy  stgtioti  in  at 
the  pTvdmfc  mmmitP' 

Jle  hmgheiL  -::  > 

?*  Out  with  ii  V4  j 'mdsukh  Vi r^fa<>ikIiLy ^ dmoUi  ho 

“ Yvm  are  a high  •’fmgiteb  imhO'A  be  t.-nnly  h mdrgho  n*  d .and  :r«*l?i'Vv»il ; an. I 
replied.  4i  iravrlhng  for  pfoigtov  Ort«!  im  All  Wir.  di-paMiod  upon  ibis  mi-si*, n, 
forniMtion^.  having  been  sworn  by  the  heard  of  the 

A How  high  P'  I a^koj.  Proplmt  to  jfultil  dt  r fain. *<mdy.  Ppop 

h I t.ht »ik,v*  he  answered,  geuilv,  u flint  his.  ref  urn  I wrisnfjagripvd  t«v  kairii  that 
there  is  no  more  important  in  rd!  Png-  the  minor  of  <n\r  high  slalom  hml  not 
InmiA  omoe  t#fhg  mrs  of  da;  vhnihh — who  had 

fcVl*y  whom  have  I hmn  exalted ?**  thereupon  naturally  drawn  Ids. awn  eon- 

f.  It  w;i*  f-nrporal  All,  thte  hmvf  sold  tt><io<)  dpiT  the  nini.n’  wa>  true.  An 
he,  4MTe  wa^i  a Prinee  Jti  Semhndhr-  nxiiiu-d  jv.dav,  limn.  vr»-  1.  life*  ynungm 

‘frire  ho  nnlkhvh  Ilonhtla^  hr  ehn;wos  in  1:h<n<  nj<t  ?nv  xMovtare.  v . . 

a distinguished  " 

This  was  a S^adtmoso  /torn  I’d  Avkh.  We  -mt  after  suiisoU  A! modi  1 the 
%1$:  gnkle— u khhrjeWMfych  adin Imhlv'  /irair<>max} ) nml  ■ \hv  ptmpw 
Englidi-t rained  soldii^r  bf  tho:,  gavrlmd..'  Wn/e/p  Hid  f with  Rarhid  afnai  —tljro 
who  hltvekcd  liih  lf*g«,  !.  lisrd  n<  aidp;  ragged  n r • , 1 »d  tenisalon* 

dove  pnlidi  ^\.  n morrdrnL*.  f was  a • wh»».  djm]  . followed  m<r  eiittip  froiii  Borr- 
pleasapt  inverition  of  hi-,  f.mi;dv  <h  n&  . dmOa.  Tim  khkitiifa  wid  indidgo ."he*  If 
dmihf,  rijiSiU  our  infunja^-  whi;  M • .f,*  ho  hogged.  ^ U>  rr  iwli  f poor  llaoliol, 

nel;  hm  I w'oidd  havt- .■  none  of  ii^  ; \ n/np-  uvjiug  d»os  «,  ftnu,  .km-idnot  into  Pv  v)>< 
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to  see  the  world,  riding  upon  his  own  poor, 
weary  feet;  and  shall  he  then  miss  the 
sight  of  a very  sheikh  of  this  wild  desert 
in  his  black  tent  of  hair?  Ah,  but  the 
khawaja  will  surely  indulge  his  poor, 
faithful  poet  and  story-teller!” — and  here 
was  this  beloved  Rachid,  striding  ahead 
with  the  guide  of  Mirza.  The  wind  was 
gone  down;  the  clouds  were  all  vanished 
from  the  western  sky;  a clear  twilight 
it  was,  still  and  colorless,  with  the  first 
stars  surely  appearing  in  the  round,  vel- 
vet sky,  and  a full  moon  imminent  under 
the  horizon.  We  presently  passed  from 
deep  sand  to  a salt  swamp — a flat,  dismal, 
reedy,  stagnant  expanse,  foul  in  the  midst 
of  the  clean  desert.  There  were  pools 
encrusted  with  a strange  slime,  not  green 
and  familiar,  but  of  a crisp  and  ghastly 
white;  and  albeit  the  ground  was  hard 
underfoot,  it  was  slippery  and  clammy 
and  as  treacherously  giving  as  the  rotting 
ice  of  some  disgusting  pond.  In  the  fail- 
ing light,  with  night  swiftly  falling  and 
the  way  uncertain,  here  was  no  grateful 
path,  but  a repulsive  desolation  of  the 
world — a place  of  false  water  and  hor- 
ribly unnatural  - appearing  vegetation. 
We  followed  Mirza’s  guide,  who  led  care- 
lessly, uplifted  from  his  task,  it  seemed, 
by  the  engaging  conversation  of  Rachid. 
The  place  was  like  a quicksand;  disaster 
waited  upon  any  deviation  from  the  be- 
wildering road;  the  progress  was  at  best 
over  a crust,  with  a grasping  depth  of 
salt  mire  beneath.  The  younger  kha- 
waja s camel  broke  through  to  his  belly, 
and  I made  sure  that  a delicate  leg  would 
be  broken;  but  for  a moment  the  beast 
rested,  awaiting,  it  seemed,  the  worst  of 
his  situation;  then  with  amazingly  pa- 
tient and  intelligent  caution  he  got  to 
solid  ground,  grunting  a bit,  in  a satisfied 
way,  and  gravely  proceeded  as  though 
nothing  had  happened,  giving  the  same 
impression  of  stupidity  as  before.  My 
horse  floundered  in  the  camel’s  wake ; 
he  plunged  in  alarm,  continuing  to  cry 
and  strive,  and  must  be  cleverly  per- 
suaded from  his  dangerous  predicament. 
I recall  that  his  terror  had  not  passed, 
that  he  was  trembling  and  uneasy,  when 
T remounted,  wet  to  the  waist.  We  were 
glad  to  be  away  from  this  flat  salty 
swamp  to  the  deep  sand  of  the  desert 
which  we  had  heretofore  cursed  for  its 
difficulty.  It  was  not  so  greatly  an  es- 


cape from  tedium  and  peril  that  gratified 
us,  I think;  it  was  the  leaving  behind — 
like  a disgustful  thing,  come  unexpected, 
forever  done  with — of  a place  horrible 
because  of  its  treachery,  not  seeking,  but 
repugnantly  indifferent;  because  of  its 
breathless  and  slimy  stagnancy,  fruitful 
only  in  unnaturalness.  . . . 

It  was  grown  dark;  but  the  rim  of  the 
moon  was  appearing  above  the  black  and 
cloudy  rolling  outline  of  the  desert — that 
sandy  barren  which  for  these  ten  days 
had  been  a distance  whose  hot  horizon 
had  yet  to  be  achieved.  There  was  a low 
hill,  deep  for  the  horses,  a struggle  to 
surmount ; then  a grove  of  date  palm, 
lying  in  a hollow,  with  moonlit  places — a 
thin  grove,  springing  from  the  sand,  with- 
out a well  or  any  blade  of  grass.  Here 
was  the  habitation  of  the  wise  Sheikh 
Mirza — a small,  square  enclosure,  in  the 
midst  of  the  grove,  walled  with  palm 
leaves  skilfully  woven.  The  women’s 
quarters  were  near  by,  but  yet  did  not 
intrude  upon  the  masculine  importance, 
so  that  the  sheikh  dwelt  aloof  from  his 
wives,  in  the  way  of  the  roosterish  men 
of  those  parts,  who  will  tolerate  no  lessen- 
ing of  the  majesty  of  their  sex.  Sheikh 
Mirza’s  dwelling  was  partitioned  in  two; 
there  was  a guest  place  by  the  gate,  where 
the  coffee  fire  was  now  glowing,  and  an 
inner  sleeping-chamber:  these  all  open  to 
the  sky,  save  that  the  couch  was  sheltered 
with  a black  cloth  of  goat’s  hair,  and 
some  part  of  the  outer  room  was  roofed 
with  a thatch  of  leaves.  It  was  all  swept 
clean  against  our  coming.  I was  remind- 
ed of  a child’s  play-house  by  the  mud  floor 
and  tiny  proportions ; it  seemed,  I fancied, 
that  some  housewifely  little  maid  had 
but  now  swept  and  put  to  rights.  But 
this  tender  fancy  was  soon  dispelled  by 
the  sight  of  Mirza’s  grave,  dark  face,  bent 
over  the  coffee  fire,  which  he  was  nursing 
to  a blaze.  We  were  then  seated  in  a 
circle  about  the  fire  with  the  elders;  and, 
presently,  for  our  thirst  was  coffee,  and 
for  our  hunger  a bowl  of  crushed  dates: 
whereupon  we  ate  and  drank  and  heavily 
smoked,  and  were  for  a long  time  silent. 

No  breath  of  wind  was  stirring;  the 
palm  leaves  were  listless  and  still,  the 
sand  inert,  the  whole  world  voiceless. 
Beyond  the  gate  of  the  enclosure  and  the 
trunks  and  shadows  of  the  grove,  the 
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will  answer  your  question:  To  have  my 
people  live  at  peace.” 

“ And  in  prosperity  ?” 

“ It  is  the  selfsame  thing,”  said  he. 

The  sheikh’s  young  son  came  in,  curi- 
osity having  got  the  better  of  his  shyness 
at  last;  he  sidled  confidently  to  his  fa- 
ther, and  was  there  embraced  (in  the  way 
of  these  Arab  fathers) ; presently  he  had 
snuggled  close  to  his  father’s  feet,  and 
was  become  one  of  our  company.  I in- 
quired then,  in  a blundering  way,  con- 
cerning the  boy’s  education:  would  he  be 
sent  to  the  schools  in  Cairo? 

“ He  was  born  here,”  was  the  answer. 

“ What  matter  ?” 

“ He  will  then  truly  live  here.” 

“ It  is  the  custom  of  the  Western  fa- 
thers,” I ventured,  “ to  advance  their 
sons  above  themselves.” 

“ How  may  this  be  done  ?”  he  asked. 

“ It  is  said,”  I replied,  “ that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  schools  promotes  it.” 

“ If  I send  my  son  away  to  the  schools,” 
he  answered,  like  a man  who  had  pon- 
dered much  upon  the  problem  and  become 
resolved,  “ I shall  accomplish  his  ruin. 
If  I send  him  away,  he  will  either  remain 
away  or  return;  if  he  remain,  he  will  be 
forever  unhappy,  having  been  born  to  the 
freedom  of  this  airy  desert;  if  he  return, 
he  will  be  forever  unhappy  also,  having 
tasted  indulgence,  having  been  corrupted 
by  the  luxury  of  the  city.  Now,  if  I 
send  my  son  away  to  the  schools,  and  if 
he  remain  away,  he  will  either  succeed 
or  fail  in  life.  But  how,  born  in  this 
desert,  shall  he  succeed,  being  forever  at 
a disadvantage  in  an  alien  place?  If  he 
succeed,  what  shall  compensate  him  for 
the  stress  and  confinement  he  must  suffer  ? 
He  must  live  in  a room ; but  how  shall  he 
endure  to  live  in  a room?  And  if  he  fail, 
what  then  shall  become  of  him?  I will 
keep  my  son  with  his  tribesmen  in  the 
sand,  that  he  may  be  strong  and  coura- 
geous and  free.  Here  we  dwell  content, 
cultivating  our  few  dates,  raising  our 
flocks  in  pence,  exchanging  our  poor 
wealth  for  the  corn  and  cloth  of  other 
places,  so  satisfying  all  our  simple  needs. 
What  shall  a man  want  more  than  his 
freedom?  We  are  oppressed  neither  by 
labor  nor  wicked  men;  and  we  live  in  our 
own  place,  according  to  the  will  of  God.” 

“You  are,  then,  content  with  the  life 
you  have  lived  ?” 


“ It  is  so.” 

“And  would  live  it  over  again,  deed 
for  deed,  day  by  day,  as  you  have  lived 
it.  since  the  beginning?” 

“ Truly,  khawaja!” 

My  question  had  never  before  been 
answered  in  this  way.  I was  amazed. 

“ What  is  the  explanation  of  your  con- 
tentment?” I demanded. 

He  looked  up  bewildered. 

“ Why,”  I repeated,  “ are  you  content  ?” 

“ God  willing,”  he  replied,  enlightened, 
“I  will  answer  your  question:  I live 
where  I was  born.” 

It  seemed,  after  all,  as  we  rode  back, 
a good  place  to  live.  It  was  wide  and 
clean  and  far  remote  from  noise  and 
strife  and  fervent  wishing  and  any 
throng.  Nothing  clamored,  nothing 
pressed,  nothing  suffered,  nothing  pur- 
sued, nor  was  there  sight  or  sound  of 
despair.  Neither  right  nor  wrong  pre- 
sented itself;  there  was  neither  wisdom 
nor  folly  in  the  world,  no  appeal,  no  de- 
mand, no  contrary  opinion,  neither  warn- 
ing nor  invitation.  Fear  was  gone  with 
hope;  expectation  had  failed — there  was 
no  future  beyond  the  casual  glance  ahead. 
And,  to  be  sure,  the  desert  was  a beauti- 
ful and  grateful  place  to  ride  in  that 
night  — a soft  path,  followed  without 
haste  or  handling  of  the  reins.  The 
moon  was  high,  the  farther  heavens  soft 
and  deep  and  all  alight  with  brilliant 
stars.  We  skirted  the  salt  marsh,  riding 
slowly  and  in  silence  through  a per- 
fect silence.  A little  wind  blew  up — no 
more  than  a cooling  breeze,  coming  in 
puffs  from  the  direction  of  the  sea. 
They  were  long  ago  all  gone  to  sleep  in 
the  camp;  and  when  we  were  dismounted, 
when  the  horses  and  camel  were  tethered, 
when  Aboosh  was  stowed  away,  when 
ltachid  was  snuggled  beneath  his  rug, 
when  the  younger  khawaja  was  stretched 
out  to  sleep,  I walked  apart,  where  was 
no  glimpse  of  the  tents.  The  wind  was 
still  blowing,  but  not  risen — a gentle 
stirring  of  the  night  air:  no  more  than 
that..  But  the  sand  was  moving:  I lis- 
tened, with  my  ear  close — and  I could 
hear  the  low  swish  of  the  grains.  To  the 
remotest  places  of  the  wide  white  circle 
of  the  world  the  sand  was  moving. 

“ The  sand  is  restless,”  I sighed,  echo- 
ing the  melancholy  of  Sheikh  Mirza. 
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Two  Lyrics 

BY  JULIA  C.  R.  DORR 

ADAPTED  FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  VITTORIA  MARINI 

I. — A MYSTERY 

O STRANGE,  mysterious  guest, 

Whence  dost  thou  come  to  me  ? 

From  what  far  realm  where  silver  stars 
Shine  soft  beyond  the  sunset  bars? 

Across  what  crystal  sea? 

Thou  art  no  laughing  Love, 

Rose-crowned  and  garlanded. 

With  young  Dreams  floating  at  thy  side, 
While  Joy  swings  all  her  portals  wide. 

And  Fear  and  Doubt  have  fled. 

Thy  face  is  turned  away, 

I cannot  see  thine  eyes; 

I know  not  if  they  look  on  me 
Or  kindly,  or  reproachfully, 

Or  wide  with  slow  surprise. 

Why  hast  thou  sought  my  door, 

O thou  unbidden  guest? 

To  bid  thee  go  I do  not  dare. 

Nor  to  come  in  my  cup  to  share, — 

Tell  me  thy  name  and  quest! 

II. — A MYSTERY  SOLVED 

Come  in,  thou  heavenly  guest, — 

Lo!  I fling  wide  the  door! 

At  last,  at  last,  1 see  thy  face 
All  radiant  with  celestial  grace; 

Come,  to  go  forth  no  more! 

Come  in,  thou  strange,  sweet  guest! 

Proudly  I bid  thee  stay; 

I know  thee  now  for  what  thou  art, 

The  one  sole  warder  of  my  heart, — 

Keep  thou  the  key  alwav! 

Come  in,  imperious  guest! 

To  thy  behest  I yield; 

T give  my  soul,  my  heart,  my  hand, 
Surrendering  all  to  thy  command, — 

Be  thou  my  crown  and  shield! 

Come  in,  thou  kingly  guest ! 

Low  in  the  dust  I how; 

T kneel  to  lave  thy  royal  feet. 

Bringing  rich  balms  and  odors  sweet, — 

Lord  of  my  life  art  thou ! 
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“A  Spanish  Countess” 

THOUGH  little  more  than  a name  to  most  collectors, 
Goya  is  a distinct  influence  in  painting,  linking 
the  old  masters  with  the  modems.  He  is  a brilliant 
exponent  of  the  theory  of  personality,  and  must  be  counted 
among  the  revolutionary  forces  in  modem  art,  having 
deeply  influenced  such  men  as  Delacroix,  Regnault,  and 
Manet.  During  the  hundred  years  that,  elapsed  after 
Velasquez  and  Murillo  had  passed,  Spanish  art  could 
boast  of  no  painter  of  note,  until  Goya,  returning  from 
Rome  in  1775  at  thirty  years  of  age,  revived  the  art  of 
his  country.  His  magnetism,  audacity,  and  love  of  ad- 
venture made  him  a popular  favorite,  and  his  impetuous 
nature  caught  the  life  of  his  time  and  depicted  it 
vividly.  His  records,  though  audacious  and  fantastic, 
are  keenly  observant  and  analytical  and  show  tremendous 
vitality.  While  his  compositions  betray  a fondness  for 
the  bizarre  and  sceptical,  his  portraits  reveal  the  force 
of  his  personality  and  set  forth  the  mysterious  quality 
of  life  with  fascinating  reality.  In  portraiture  he  found 
popular  appreciation,  his  studio  being  the  resort  of  the 
scholars,  statesmen,  courtiers,  and  famous  women  of  his 
time,  and  while  his  work  is  uneven  in  excellence  it  is 
never  uninteresting;  for  his  portraits  are  usually  marked 
by  vivacity,  and  are  so  modem  in  the  desire  to  express 
life  that  the  painter  might  have  lived  in  our  own  time. 
In  fact,  a French  critic  has  termed  him  a man  of  the 
future,  regarding  him  as  more  than  a hundred  years  in 
advance  of  his  century. 

This  portrait  of  a titled  dame,  now  owned  by  Mr.  James 
Creelman,  is  one  of  masterly  technique,  and  realistically 
presents  not  only  the  external  embodiment  of  the  subject, 
but  her  character  as  well.  Of  the  painter’s  earlier  style, 
it  shows  such  rare  charm  of  harmonious  color  as  would 
distinguish  it  in  any  collection.  It  suggests  the  Spain 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  its  splendor  and  its  gloom, 
its  gallantry  and  its  intrigue.  Deeply  interested  in  life 
about  him,  when  Gova  died,  in  1828,  he  left  an  immortal 
record  of  his  time. 

W.  Stanton  How  ard. 
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“A  SPANISH  COUNTESS"  BY  GOYA 

Engraved  on  U'ood  by  Henry  Wolf  front  the  Original  Painting 
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In  the  Nick  of  Time 

BY  ROY  ROLFE  GILSON 


IN  the  annual  catalogue  of  Stiver 
Academy,  in  those  earlier  pages  de- 
voted to  the  sonorous  trumpeting  of 
distinguished  names,  none  was  more  hon- 
orably proclaimed  than  Anthony  Johns, 
B.A.,  Professor  of  English,  Literature, 
and  History.  It  was  an  impressive 
pamphlet  with  the  academy  seal  solemnly 
graven  on  its  title-page,  the  seal  a dec- 
orative device  (the  pretty  invention  of 
Miss  Lollie  Blayne,  instructor  in  china- 
painting at  Stiver)  in  which  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  sustained  and  nourished  by 
Ihe  Waters  of  Life,  and  hugged  ecstat- 
ically by  the  Serpent  of  Wisdom,  sheltered 
from  unseen  Winds  of  Error  what  might 
not  be  observed  at  first,  down  in  the  fore- 
ground: an  Etruscan  Lamp  of  Truth, 
well  trimmed  and  burning  bravely  in  that 
classic  shade. 

In  these  annual  panegyrics  there  was 
no  slightest  reference  to  that  resource 
of  resources  which  in  those  early  days 
had  given  to  Stiver  its  peculiar  merit 
among  academies,  and,  moreover,  a 
kind  of  spiritual  charm.  I refer  to 
the  unselfish  and  unfailing  loyalty  with 
which  the  faculty  of  that  struggling 
institution,  mindful  of  its  seal  and 
symbol,  threw  to  those  Winds  of  Error 
all  false  academic  pride  and  squeamish- 
ness, all  natural  preferences  and  predilec- 
tions, scorning  no  drudgery,  however 
humble,  to  keep  Truth  burning  in  their 
mortgaged  halls. 

“ Anthony  Johns,  B.A.,  Professor  of 
English,  Literature,  and  History,”  had 
a properly  respectful  sound,  but  ev- 
ery man  Jack,  and  every  Jill,  who 
went  to  Stiver  knows  that  Old  Smile- 
awhile  Johns,  Old  Pipe-and-Book  Tony, 
was  not  above  common  things  as  well, 
and  helped  out  cheerfully  in  kindergarten 
Latin,  elementary  algebra,  and  arith- 
metic; and  that  in  years  when  the  wolf 
was  at  Stiver’s  door,  and  the  Astronom- 
ical Instrument  Company  slept  with  one 
eye  upon  the  telescope  (that  lens  with 


a string  to  it,  that  gem  and  glory  of  the 
catalogue),  Smileawhile  seasoned  his 
courses  now  and  then  with  a dash  of 
botany,  or  a pinch  of  bookkeeping,  which 
was  as  garlic  to  his  uncommercial  nose, 
and  could  even  be  counted  upon  to  ad- 
minister a little  very  mild  psychology 
upon  occasion,  if  the  lesson  fell  in  the 
easier  semester  of  the  year. 

But  those  days  were  over  now,  happily 
for  Stiver — unhappily  for  Anthony  Johns. 
With  the  mortgage  lifted  and  the  tele- 
scope paid  for,  and  the  old  wolf  skinned 
and  stuffed  and  mounted  behind  the  very 
door  he  had  sniffed  so  hungrily,  Stiver 
was  a famous  name.  The  Tree  of  Knowl- 
edge put  forth  fresh  leaves;  the  Serpent 
of  Wisdom  sloughed  his  old  coat  and  got 
a new  one  of  golden  scales;  and  a Roches- 
ter burner,  so  they  say,  was  added  to  the 
Lamp  of  Truth. 

And  Stiver  must  be  as  spruce  in 
English  and  as  modern  in  history  as  in 
other  matters.  There  were  new  buildings 
to  be  occupied,  new  men,  new  methods, 
and  new  apparatus  to  be  installed,  new 
hopes  to  be  fulfilled.  Anthony  Johns  was 
of  the  old  Stiver  and  its  modest  wares. 
Moreover,  he  was  seventy-three. 

Various  expedients  were  suggested  to 
an  embarrassed  board.  A year’s  leave  of 
absence  might  pave  the  way:  Time  solves 
all  problems.  Or,  better  still,  and  more 
economical,  it  was  thought,  the  “ gentle- 
man under  consideration  ” might  be  in- 
duced, kindly  but  firmly,  to  retire — with 
laurel — from  the  active  duties  of  his  post, 
while  still  permitting  to  a grateful  in- 
stitution the  use,  for  a time,  of  his  hon- 
ored name!  A banquet,  even,  might  be 
tendered,  with  eulogies  to  remove  sus- 
picion of  reproach.  It  was  a pity  that 
so  promising  a stratagem  could  not  be 
chosen,  but  a young  professor  intervened. 
He  had  no  connection  with  Stiver,  it 
is  true,  but  his  specialties,  oddly  enough, 
were  English,  Literature,  and  History, 
and  he  wrote  to  say  that  the  proposed 
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arrangement  would  not  be  compatible 
with  his  self-respect;  that  a man  of  his 
standing  could  not  be  outranked  even  in 
theory,  even  in  the  catalogue,  by  an 
“ antiquated  honorary  head.” 

Balm  for  a wounded  heart,  it  was  then 
suggested,  might  lie  in  a minor  professor- 
ship, or  a post  as  librarian,  or  some  such 
thing,  if  such  existed.  Alas!  they  did 
not  exist. 

“ Well,  then,”  cried  the  exasperated 
board,  “ let  the  truth  be  told  him!” 

Told,  but  by  whom  ? It  should  be 
done  with  delicacy.  By  whom,  then,  but 
his  old  friend  Fiddle?  The  very  man! 
Fiddle  was  not  so  denominated  in  the 
catalogue.  His  name  was  Ridelle:  hence 
Riddle — but,  as  he  was  a fidgety  Riddle, 
thence  Fiddle — than  which  nothing,  to  a 
schoolboy,  could  be  more  plain.  But  Fid- 
dle declined.  He  declined  in  French,  his 
native  language ; he  declined  in  Ger- 
man, which  he  also  taught;  and  finally 
he  declined  in  a kind  of  original  Volapiik, 
with  enough  English  elements  to  be  com- 
prehended, more  unmistakably  even  than 
in  his  other  tongues.  So  the  trustees 
frowned,  and  in  desperation  assigned  the 
sad  duty  to  Stiver’s  new  president,  Bar- 
naby  Wells. 

Wells,  who  was  but  forty-five,  and  of 
considerable  horse-power  in  the  modem 
scholarship  which  translates  sausages 
into  endowment  funds,  declared  that 
what  Stiver  needed  was  young  men — 
young,  red-blooded  leaders,  who  would 
buck  the  line  hard;  men  who  had  broken 
a rib  or  two  on  the  gridiron,  match- 
ing their  fellows,  muscle  for  muscle,  bone 
for  bone;  who  could  hit  out  straight 
from  the  shoulder  in  fair  play  and  its 
defence,  and  who  by  precept  and  example 
would  teach  honor  and  manliness  as  well 
as  Greek  roots.  He  had  only  recently 
become  acquainted  with  Professor  Johns, 
and  he  would  be  kind  to  him,  but — and 
here  Dr.  Wells  snapped  his  teeth  together, 
speaking  between  them — he  would  do  his 
duty : he  would  be  firm. 

It  was  a mild  spring  evening,  a May 
evening  near  the  close  of  the  academic 
year,  when  the  doctor,  swallowing  distaste 
for  his  unpleasant  errand,  called  deter- 
minedly upon  Professor  Johns.  His 
knock  was  answered  by  the  little  old  gen- 
tleman himself  in  slippers  and  a faded 
dressing-gown,  his  face,  after  his  first  ex- 
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pression  of  astonishment  at  his  unusual 
guest,  betraying  such  radiance  as  the 
doctor  had  never  beheld  in  it  before. 

MI  am  delighted,  sir.  Gome  in.  Let 
me  have  your  stick.  And  your  hat.  And 
your  coat.  Come  in  to  the  lamp.  Come 
in  to  the  lamp.  The  fact  is,  Doctor, 
I was  about  to  call  upon  you  myself. 
Yes,  sir,  I was  about  to  call  upon  you,  to 
inform  you — to  inform  you,  sir,  of  a most 
charming,  most  surprising,  most — most  re- 
markable thing  which  has  just  happened !” 

“ I shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  it,”  the 
doctor  replied,  pleased,  on  the  whole,  that 
his  mission  might  wait. 

“Well,  then,  Fll  tell  you,”  the  pro- 
fessor went  on,  so  tremulous  that  he 
dropped  his  pipe.  “I  believe  you  don’t 
smoke.  Doctor?” 

“Never.” 

“And  do  you — do  you  object  to  the — 
er — fragrance  ?” 

“ The  smell,”  said  the  doctor,  “ makes 
me  ill.  Still—” 

“No  matter.  No  matter,”  the  profes- 
sor replied,  laying  his  pipe  upon  the  table 
and  seating  himself  amiably  enough, 
though  guiltily,  conscious  as  he  was  that 
the  aroma  of  cube-cut  already  pervaded 
the  air.  “ No  matter,”  he  repeated, 
smilingly.  He  endeavored  to  settle  him- 
self more  calmly  in  his  chair,  but  either 
for  want  of  his  accustomed  solace,  or  be- 
cause his  message  was  not  compatible 
with  crossed  legs  and  reclining  ease,  he 
was  soon  up  again,  nervous,  eager,  sit- 
ting upon  the  very  brink  of  the  cushion 
and  waving  his  hand. 

“Doctor,”  he  said,  “I  have  good  news 
for  you.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Good  news,  sir.  An  aunt  of  mine, 
ninety  years  old,  is  dead !” 

The  doctor  smiled. 

“ Good  news,  Professor  ?” 

“ N-no,”  the  professor  admitted,  “ I 
don’t  know  that  it  is  quite — quite  respect- 
ful, or  accurate,  to  call  it  so.  Still,  the — 
the  significance  of  a painful  event,  Doctor, 
may  be  beautiful,  and  even — even  cheer- 
ful, sir,  as  I think  you  will  admit.  The 
fact  is  this  aunt  of  mine,  dying,  has 
left  me  five  hundred  dollars!” 

“Indeed!”  said  the  doctor.  “ That  is 
good,  I admit.  And  what  shall  you  do 
with  this  fortune?  Retire  from  Stiver 
and  live  on  the  income?” 
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He  smiled  pleasantly,  but  the  pro- 
fessor shook  his  head,  his  eyw  twinkling. 

“I’ve  thought  it  all  over,  Doctor,  and 
I’ve  made  up  my  mind.  I thought  of 
putting  it  in  the  bank,  and  I thought  of 
loaning  it  out  at  interest,  but  both  plans 
seemed  selfish  in  an  old  bachelor  like  me, 
without  a chick  or  a child,  or  poor  rela- 
tive even,  to  leave  it  to.  So  I said  to  my- 
self: € Johns,  old  boy,  to  whom  are  you 
indebted  in  this  world  of  trouble,  which 
you  are  so  soon  to  leave!” 

The  professor  paused. 

“ Well,”  he  added,  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  “the  answer  came  — here* 
' Your  wife , Johns / That  was  the  an- 
swer.” 

“Wife!”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  in  some 
alarm.  “ Surely  you  don’t  intend  to — 
you  don’t  contemplate — ” 

The  professor  shook  with  delight. 

“Why  not?”  he  asked.  “I  never  was 
blither  in  my  life,  sir,  than  I am  now.” 

“ I can  well  believe  you,”  the  doctor 
answered,  gazing  blankly  at  the  other’3 
face.  “Still—” 

“Perhaps,”  said  the  professor,  gleeful- 
ly, “ I may  be  already  married.  Had  you 
thought  of  that!” 

“Married!”  cried  the  doctor. 

The  professor  chuckled. 

“ Why,  my  dear  Doctor,  I’ve  been  mar- 
ried these  thirty  years.” 

“Thirty  years!”  repeated  the  doctor. 
“ Can  it  be  possible !” 

“Thirty  years,”  replied  the  professor, 
“ and  there’s  a riddle  for  you.” 

“Professor  Johns,”  gasped  the  doctor, 
“ you  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have 
kept  this  secret  for  thirty  years!” 

“ No,  sir,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  “ It 
has  been  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  my  face, 
sir.  But  the  world — the  world,”  the  pro- 
fessor repeated,  shaking  his  head  sadly, 
“ is  blind.” 

The  doctor  stared. 

“ I don’t  understand  you,”  he  said. 
“ This  alliance,  you  say,  has  been  go- 
ing on — ” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  the  professor  interposed. 
“ With  the  Widow  Stiver,  sir.  With 
Mrs.  Stiver  Academy  J ohns.  Our  buxom 
academy,  sir,  has  been  my  bride,  sir,  for 
thirty  happy  golden  years!” 

“ 0 -oh!”  said  the  doctor,  much  relieved. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  the  professor  continued, 
laughing  delightedly,  “ she  has  been  my 


Mushing  bride,  six, — my  dimpled  darling, 
sir,  for  thirty  yeais.” 

But  the  doctor  did  not  join  in  the 
merriment. 

“This  money,  then,”  he  said,  “do  I 
understand  that  you  contemplate — ” 

“ Exactly,”  interposed  the  professor, 
rising  and  marching  up  and  down  the 
rug.  “I  do  contemplate.  I contemplate 
— and  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  my  dear 
Doctor — sharing  my  little  fortune  with 
Stiver  Academy.” 

“A  very  noble  purpose,  surely,”  the 
doctor  replied,  with  an  embarrassed  air. 
“ But  how,  may  I ask !” 

“ Ah !”  said  the  professor.  “ Thai's  my 
story.  That’s  why  I wanted  to  see  you. 
That’s  why  I’m  glad  you’re  here.” 

He  was  so  happy  now  that  he  stuffed 
his  old  pipe  and  lighted  it,  unmindful 
of  the  doctor’s  cough,  and  standing  with 
his  hands  behind  him,  puffed  a while  over 
his  secret  before  he  spoke. 

“Five  hundred  dollars,”  he  said,  “is 
a good  deal.  Doctor,  and  not  a good 
deal;  certainly  not  an  enormous  sum, 
say  at  four  per  cent.;  and  yet,  Doctor, 
I’ve  discovered  an  investment,  sir,  that 
will  bring  in  compound  interest!  Com- 
pound interest!” 

“ None  of  those  get-rieh-quick  swindles, 
I hope,”  said  Barnaby  Wells. 

“ Not  a bit  of  it,”  was  the  answer. 
“ This  is  a sure  thing.” 

“ Oh,  they  all  say  that,”  remarked  the 
other,  shaking  his  head.  The  professor 
said  nothing,  but  opened  a drawer  in  his 
desk.  He  took  out  an  envelope  and  from 
it  a paper,  which  he  handed  to  Wells 
with  a triumphant  grin. 

“Look  at  that,”  he  said. 

“ Copper  ?”  inquired  the  doctor. — 
* What’s  this  ? — c Europe — ’ ” 

The  professor  laughed  gayly. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  he  said.  “ I sail  for  Liver- 
pool on  the  twenty-second  day  of  June! 
Three  days  after  Commencement.” 

“ You  are  going  abroad  ?” 

The  professor  nodded. 

“ To  England,”  he  said,  “ and  Scot- 
land; yes,  and  to  Ireland,  bedad,  if  the 
money  holds  out.  I’m  going  abroad.  Doc- 
tor. I’m  going  abroad!” 

He  was  like  a boy,  prowling  excitedly 
about  the  room,  picking  up  objects  and 
laying  them  down  again,  studying  the 
books  upon  his  shelves  as  if  he  had  never 
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seen  them  before,  and  when  he  could  no 
longer  repress  himself,  coming  to  the 
table  to  stand,  smiling  and  smoking,  be- 
fore the  doctor,  who  sat  there,  speechless, 
with  the  steamship  ticket  in  his  hands. 

“ Yes,  sir,  I’m  going  abroad.  Fm  go-* 
ing  to — 

Piping  Pebworth,  dancing  Marston, 

Haunted  Hilboro',  hungry  Grafton, 

Dodging  Exhall,  papist  Wixford, 

Beggarly  Broom  and  drunken  Bidford. 

And  there’ll  be  a ‘ last  year’s  pippin  with 
a dish  of  caraways’  for  me.  Doctor,  at 
Master  Shallow’s  in  Gloucestershire !” 

“ Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “ I — I scarcely 
know  what  to  say.  Professor  Johns.” 

“ I’m  going  second  cabin,”  the  pro-* 
fessor  went  on,  “ and  on  the  other  side  I 
shall  travel  third  class,  and  I shall  walk 
a good  deal,  and  stop  at  the  cheapest  inns, 
and  in  that  way,  you  see,  I shall  save  for 
the  photographs,  which  are  very  reason- 
able, I am  told.  Even  the  post-cards  are 
said  to  be  beautiful,  very  beautiful.” 

“ Photographs  ?”  queried  Bamaby  Wells. 

“ Yes;  for  the  lectures  I shall  deliver 
when  I return,”  the  professor  explained. 
“Illustrated  lectures,  you  understand,  in 
connection  with  my  courses.  And  I shall 
present  the  photographs  to  the  Stiver 
museum,  of  course.  Oh,  I shall  bring 
back  two  or  three  thousand,  I suppose.” 

'The  doctor  looked  down  at  the  steam- 
ship ticket,  and  up  at  the  professor,  and 
down  at  the  ticket  again. 

“But,”  he  said,  more  for  the  sake  of 
saying  something  than  for  any  real  doubt 
that  he  entertained,  “ can  you  do  all  that 
on  five  hundred  dollars  ?” 

“ Oh,  I think  so.  I think  so,  Doctor. 
At  least  I trust  so.  Bayard  Taylor,  I 
believe,  spent  that  sum  in  two  years 9 travel 
afoot,  if  I remember  rightly.  That  wa9 
long  ago,  to  be  sure,  but  I ought  to  keep 
agoing  for  three  months,  I should  think.” 

“ Have  you — have  you  really  comple- 
ted all  these  arrangements,  then?”  the 
doctor  inquired,  gravely,  and  with  a 
troubled  frown. 

“ Oh  yes,”  was  the  airy  answer.  “ My 
passage  is  paid  for,  as  you  see  yourself. 
And  I have  given  up  my  lodgings  here, 
and  I sail — I sail.  Doctor,  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-second  day  of  June.  Yes, 
sir,”  he  cried,  the  old  excitement  re- 


turning at  the  mere  thought  of  that 
embarkation,  “ I sail  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-second  day  of  June — for 
Europe  — for  Arden ! — Avon ! — Gras- 
mere!— Windermere! — braes  of  Yarrow! 
— Ayr! — ay,  Ayr! — and  Doonside! — and 
Afton  Water!”  He  was  chanting  them, 
as  if  he  saw  them  already  in  the  shadows 
just  over  the  doctor’s  head.  “ Oh,  there’ll 
be  a fine  old  flavor  of  hawthorn  and 
heather  in  the  air  when  I come  back 
to  you,  Doctor,  in  the  fall ! I shall 
teach — then!” 

“ No  doubt  it  will  be  delightful,”  mur- 
mured the  doctor,  still  staring  at  the 
paper  in  his  hand. 

“ I shall  teach  then”  repeated  the  pro- 
fessor, his  eyes  glowing.  “ Why,  Doctor, 
I’m  going  to — 

Shallow  rivers  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals, 

and  I’ll  come  home,  sir,  whistling  Arden 
tunes.  I’ll  warrant  you.  And  all  Stiver 
shall  dance  to  them ! We’ll  have  a regular 
May-pole  of  a time  in  the  English  de- 
partment! Why,  already,  sir,  I feel  more 
like  a boy  than  I have  felt  in  fifty  years !” 

“I  believe  you,”  said  the  doctor,  smil- 
ing despite  himself.  “ You  look  it.” 

“ It’s  the  dream  of  half  a century  com- 
ing true,”  said  the  professor.  “ Here  I’ve 
been  teaching  Arden  and  Windermere  and 
Afton  Water  these  fifty  years,  and  I was 
afraid — I was  very  much  afraid,  sir,  that 
I should  never  set  eyes  upon  them.”  His 
face  was  grave,  but  only  for  a moment. 
“ Now,”  said  he,  smiling  again  and  like  a 
child, — “now,  unexpectedly,  I am” — he 
waved  a hand — “ going  abroad,  at  seventy- 
three.  Doctor,  this  joy  comes  to  me  in  the 
very  nick  of  time,  sir !” 

The  doctor  rose  quietly. 

“ In  the  very  nick  of  time,  as  you 
say,  professor.” 

“ Stay,”  said  the  other.  “ It  is  I who 
have  done  the  talking.  Perhaps  you  had 
something  to  say  to  me?” 

“ No,”  said  the  doctor,  shaking  his  head 
and  laying  the  steamship  ticket  on  the 
table.  “No;  I was  going  by  and  dropped 
in,  that  was  all.  But  I must  congratulate 
you  most  heartily  on  your  coming  voy- 
age. It  means  more  to  you — ” 

Here  the  President  of  Stiver  smiled 
thoughtfully  at  Professor  Johns. 

“ — more,  even,  than  you  dream.” 
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OUR  knowledge  of  the  radium  con- 
• tent  of  the  surface  materials  of 
the  earth  is  steadily  advancing. 
Between  two  and  three  hundred  measure- 
ments effected  on  rock  substances,  oceanic 
sediments,  and  sea  waters  are  now  avail- 
able. A greater  number  will,  indeed,  be 
required  before  the  time  for  full  and 
final  discussion  of  the  results  is  reached. 
Nevertheless,  the  materials  investigated 
are  so  various,  their  mode  of  occurrence 
and  geological  position  so  different,  that 
it  is  probably  safe  to  conclude  that  no 
very  wide  divergence  from  the  trend  and 
bearing  of  existing  experiments  is  likely 
to  arise.  The  earlier  measurements  and 
those  of  the  present  writer  differ,  indeed, 
by  a little.  The  quantities  measured  are, 
however,  of  the  same  order,  and  all  the 
geological  questions  arising  may  be  dis- 
cussed on  the  general  mean  of  the  avail- 
able results. 

The  first  feature  which  strikes  those 
who  newly  enter  into  this  subject  is  the 
extraordinary  minuteness  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  radium  involved.  The  measure- 
ments are  all  in  billionths  of  a gram  per 
gram  of  material  investigated.  In  sea 
waters  the  measurements  are  to  the  order 
of  the  hundredth  or  thousandth  part  of 
this  minute  quantity.  Those  ignorant  of 
the  basis  on  which  the  measurements  are 
effected,  and  who  are  unable  to  get  away 
from  the  limits  imposed  by  the  chemical 
balance,  find  here  sometimes  occasion  for 
scepticism.  Others,  again,  accepting  the 
measurements,  find  it  hard  to  imagine 
how  quantities  so  minute  can  possibly 
heat  up  the  whole  earth  and  effect  great 
geological  developments.  The  best  remedy 
for  such  doubts  is  study  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  basis  upon  which  radio- 
active science  rests.  A less  to  be  com- 
mended remedy  is  the  submission  to  au- 
thority and  the  acceptance  without  ques- 
tion of  the  conclusions  of  those  who  have 
given  so  much  thought  to  their  acquisition. 


The  reader  may  readily  convince  him- 
self that  some  of  the  results  arrived  at 
and  which  appear  most  startling  are  mere 
questions  of  the  use  of  the  multiplication 
table.  Thus,  if  the  statement  that  the 
quantity  of  radium  in  a cubic  centimetre 
of  sea  water  is  of  the  order  of  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  billionth  of  a gram 
is  considered  along  with  the  number  of 
cubic  centimetres  of  sea  water  in  the 
ocean,  it  will  be  found  that  the  startling 
statement  that  20,000  tons  of  radium  ex- 
ist dissolved  in  the  waters  of  the  seas  is 
fully  justified.  Again,  but  by  a some- 
what longer  train  of  reasoning,  but  still 
with  no  more  mathematics  than  simple 
arithmetic,  no  more  knowledge  of  geology 
than  the  elementary  facts  of  solvent  de- 
nudation, it  may  be  shown  that  there 
must  be  more  than  a million  tons  of 
radium  contained  in  the  sediments  which 
are  deposited  over  the  floor  of  the  ocean. 
Such  great  conclusions  derived  from  the 
measurements  effected  on  samples  of  ma- 
terials in  the  laboratory  and  the  most 
direct  and  simple  reasoning  must  afford 
occasion  for  thought,  and  should  be  borne 
in  mind  when  in  the  more  speculative 
parts  of  our  subject  we  reach  from  the 
elemental  data  to  conclusions  affecting 
the  past  and  future  of  the  globe  itself. 

The  great  quantities  of  radium  which 
we  have  just  concluded  to  exist  in  the 
ocean  and  its  sediments  are,  of  course, 
derived  by  denudative  processes  from  the 
rocks.  We  can,  indeed,  detect  the  radio- 
active materials  in  the  rivers  on  their 
way  to  the  ocean.  Yet  this  great  accumu- 
lation represents  but  a trifling  spoliation 
of  the  rocks,  the  forces  of  denudation  af- 
fecting, relatively  speaking,  the  mere  sur- 
face. We  are  logically  bound  to  conclude 
that  downwards  in  the  materials  from 
which  all  this  radium  has  been  derived 
further  stores  of  radium  exist.  Indeed, 
observations  do  not  as  yet  afford  any  lim- 
it to  the  downward  extension  of  radio- 
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activity.  The  Simplon  tunnel  penetrates 
ancient  sediments  and  gneisses  at  a depth 
of  one  and  a half  miles  from  the  surface, 
and  the  St.  Gothard  reaches  into  mate- 
rials of  unknown  origin  forming  the  core 
of  the  great  massif;  yet  the  radium  is 
still  there:  in  the  Simplon  rather  more 
than  the  average  in  quantity;  in  the  St. 
Golhard  under  the  average  for  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  tunnel,  above  it  for  the 
rocks  of  the  northern  end.  Nor  is  the 
occurrence  of  radium  conditioned  by  the 
age  of  the  strata.  In  the  earliest  Ar- 
chsean  rocks  and  in  the  most  recent  sedi- 
ments it  is  found.  It  occurs  in  igneous 
rocks  of  every  sort.  Such  indisputable 
facts  lead  us  to  ask  whether,  indeed, 
there  is  any  limit  to  the  downward  ex- 
tension of  such  quantities  of  radium. 
We  easily  show  that  there  is  a limit,  and 
one  which  must  be  reached  but  a few 
miles  beneath  the  surface.  This  is  a 
very  important  conclusion,  and  requires 
a little  explanation. 

The  mines,  borings,  and  tunnels  which 
have  been  carried  into  the  crust  at  many 
points  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  alike 
confirm  the  fact  that  there  is  a rise  of 
temperature  as  we  go  downwards.  This 
rise  at  once  indicates,  and  is  due  to,  a 
flux  of  heat  upwards  to  the  surface.  The 
amount  of  this  heat-flow  is  readily  calcu- 
lated on  the  average  of  the  measurements 
of  the  temperature  rise  downwards.  It 
comes  out  at  about  eight  billion  gram- 
degrees,  or  calories,  for  the  whole  earth 
per  second.  It  is  a mere  approximation, 
of  course. 

Now  the  rate  of  production  of  heat  by 
radium  and  the  chain  of  unstable  sub- 
stances of  which  it  is  & member,  begin- 
ning at  uranium,  may  be  estimated  with 
considerable  accuracy.  Professor  Ruth- 
erford estimates  the  amount  in  gram- 
degrees  to  be  0.056  per  second  per  gram 
of  radium.  Let  us  now  assume  that  all 
the  heat  escaping  from  the  earth  is  de- 
rived from  radium.  On  this  assumption 
we  evidently  arrive  at  the  total  maximum 
quantity  of  radium  responsible  for  the 
escaping  heat  by  dividing  the  thermal 
output  of  the  earth  by  the  thermal 
output  of  a gram  of  radium.  The 
result  is  so  many  grams  of  radium : 
actually  150  billion  grams.  More  than 
this  we  cannot  have  as  supplying  heat 
to  the  surface.  I may  add  that  it  is 


not  hard  to  show  that  even  this  would 
be  an  overestimate. 

So  far  we  have  gone  on  fairly  safe 
grounds.  Can  we  now  advance  a step, 
and,  taking  some  figure  a little  less  than 
the  150  billion  of  grams,  proceed  to  cal- 
culate the  thickness  of  the  radium-rich 
crust,  assuming  all  the  radium  to  be 
contained  in  this  crust  and  distributed 
throughout  much  as  we  observe  it  at  the 
surface?  We  are  met  by  two  difficulties 
if  we  do  so.  In  the  first  place,  we  ex- 
haust all  the  radium  in  the  first  fifteen 
or  sixteen  miles  downwards,  and  when 
we  come  to  calculate  the  maximum  tem- 
perature which  the  radium  so  distributed 
would  give  rise  to,  we  find  it  is  quite 
inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
geological  facts.  It  would  be  less  than 
500°  centigrade,  and  we  require  much 
more  than  this  to  account  for  volcanic 
phenomena  all  over  the  world.  In  fact, 
we  have  made  the  error  of  locating  the 
radium  too  near  the  surface,  so  that  its 
heat  too  readily  escapes.  This  is  one 
difficulty.  The  second  presents  itself  in 
the  improbability  that  ail  the  radium,  or 
rather  uranium,  can  be  collected  just  in 
the  upper  crust. 

We  meet  this  last  logical  objection 
and  also  the  first  more  direct  objection 
by  supposing  some  of  the  radium  dis- 
tributed deeper  down.  To  this  we  are 
plainly  urged  by  the  facts  even  quite 
apart  from  probabilities.  We  know  there 
is  a rich  surface  layer;  that  the  total 
quantity  of  radium  sending  heat  to  the 
surface  is  limited;  and  that  the  sub- 
crustal  temperatures  indicated  by  many 
geological  observations  cannot  be  ex- 
plained if  we  suppose  the  whole  of  the 
radium  contained  in  the  upper  layer.  It 
can  only  be  that  there  is  a more  or  less 
rapid  diminution  after  a certain  depth 
is  attained.  What  the  distribution  below 
this  depth  may  be  we  can  only  specify 
in  so  far  that  (always  on  the  assumption 
of  a world  whose  heat-loss  is  made  good 
from  radioactive  sources)  we  know  ura- 
nium and  radium  must  exist  beneath. 
Indeed,  if  we  allow  any  more  than  a sub- 
ordinate share  of  the  available  radium 
to  the  rich  upper  layer,  we  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  sub-crustal  temperature 
conditions  required  by  geology.  Assum- 
ing as  an  approximation  that  geological 
requirements  call  for  a temperature  of 
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800  C.  at  a depth  of  about  twenty-five 
miles,  it  would  appear  that  the  radium- 
richness  of  the  upper  layer  might  extend 
downwards  for  eight  or  nine  miles.  This, 
or  some  number  of  miles  nearly  approxi- 
mating thereto — probably  on  the  smaller 
side — must  represent  the  thickness  of  the 
radium-rich  part  of  the  crust.  Specu- 
lative as  this  at  first  sight  may  appear, 
the  speculative  element  exists  only  in 
the  fundamental  assumption  of  there  be- 
ing sufficient  radium  in  the  earth  to 
make  good  the  radiation  loss  at  the  sur- 
face. Every  other  step  appears  condi- 
tioned by  the  facts  now  at  our  disposal. 
As  for  the  fundamental  assumption  it  is 
not  more  speculative  than  ascribing  the 
warmth  of  a room  to  the  fire  we  see  burn- 
ing in  the  grate — a room  in  which  other 
means  of  heating  may  exist;  we  are  not 
permitted  to  examine. 

This  being  the  result  of  our  inquiry 
as  to  the  state  of  things  at  and  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  are  next  con- 
fronted with  the  question  of  how  so  rich 
a radioactive  layer  could  have  been  form- 
ed upon  the  surface.  A plausible  expla- 
nation can  be  given,  and  one  which  is  in 
accord  with  the  more  sparse  distribution 
of  radium  downwards,  which  we  have  as- 
sumed as  necessary. 

Radium  and  its  relatives  are  contin- 
ually giving  out  heat  under  all  circum- 
stances so  far  as  we  at  present  know. 
Now  if,  when  the  materials  of  the  earth 
came  together,  there  was  not  an  even  dis- 
tribution of  the  uranium  from  which  ra- 
dium is  continually  being  derived,  but 
some  parts  were  richer  in  uranium  than 
others,  then,  unless  there  was  originally  a 
very  vigorous  stirring  up  of  the  terres- 
trial ingredients,  there  would  be  parts  of 
the  earth-stuff  more  heated  by  radio- 
thermal  supplies  than  others.  There 
must  ensue  thermal  expansion  and  less- 
ened density  of  the  more  radioactive 
parts,  and  they  would  move,  under  grav- 
itational forces,  away  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  just  as  a portion  of  the  ocean 
water,  rising  in  temperature  above  its 
surroundings,  must  float  up  to  the  sur- 
face. It  is  probable  that  the  materials 
composing  the  earth  are,  for  some  few 
hundred  miles  inwards  from  the  surface, 
not  considerably  different  in  nature  from 
melted  diabase  or  basalt.  Any  portion  in 
this  great  ocean  of  rock,  attaining  a tem- 


perature considerably  above  the  surround- 
ing magma,  must  expand  according  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  thermal  expansion, 
attain  a less  density  than  its  surround- 
ings, and  float  upwards  towards  the  sur- 
face. Thus  at  the  surface  would  collect 
all  that  material  which  had  been  spe- 
cially heated  by  radiothermal  activity, 
and  hence  the  observed  richness  of  the 
outer  crust  in  radium  would  ultimately 
come  about. 

It  is  probable  that  such  a convection  of 
radioactive  materials  towards  the  surface 
took  place  mainly  in  the  early  stages  of 
earth  history.  But  just  possibly,  deep 
down,  such  movements  can  still  take 
place,  and  superheated  masses  of  magma 
be  brought  up  to  the  base  of  the  solid 
crust.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
known  developments  of  local  plutonic  heat 
would  find  explanation  in  such  actions. 
Take,  for  instance,  such  a tremendous  oc- 
currence as  the  outpouring  of  the  Dec- 
can  traps  of  India,  whereby,  towards 
the  close  of  Cretaceous  times,  an  area 
200,000  square  miles  in  extent  was 
flooded  with  successive  outpourings  of 
molten  rock  to  a depth  of  from  4000  to  5000 
feet.  Let  us  suppose  this  mass  of  mate- 
rial was  located  originally,  say,  a hundred 
miles  beneath  the  solid  crust.  It  might 
form  a great  liquid  sphere  or  laccolith 
of  about  seventy-two  miles  in  diameter. 
A calculation  based  on  the  known  quan- 
tity of  radium  which  has  been  detected  at 
various  points  in  these  rocks  shows  that 
a temperature  of  1000°  centigrade,  or 
more,  above  that  of  the  surrounding  rock- 
stuff  might  be  reached  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  radioactive  mass.  We  can 
go  further  and  find  that  a not  inconsid- 
erable force  would  exist,  buoying  up  the 
whole  mass  towards  the  surface,  a po- 
sition it  must  surely  attain  unless  some 
unknown  and  very  active  source  of  dis- 
turbance should  mix  and  scatter  it 
through  the  less  radioactive  materials 
around  it. 

Our  interpretation  of  the  experiments 
on  the  surface  rocks,  etc.,  of  the  earth, 
is  that  they  apply  only  to  a relative- 
ly shallow  depth,  and  that  below  that 
depth  there  is  a diminished  amount  of 
uranium  and  radium.  This  view  is 
forced  upon  us  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
quantities  involved.  When  now  we  en- 
deavor to  mentally  penetrate  still  deeper 
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into  the  mysteries  of  the  earth’s  radio- 
activity, we  find  ourselves  involved  in  the 
mazes  of  our  own  ignorance ; one,  and 
only  one,  probable  conclusion  looming  to 
our  vision,  and  that  a conclusion  which 
before  the  birth  of  radioactive  science 
would  have  been  deemed  hardly  possible. 

The  conclusion  is  that,  while  the  earth 
is  very  certainly  cooling  at  the  surface 
and  to  some  depths  inwards,  there  may 
be,  there  probably  is,  a rise  of  tempera- 
ture slowly  progressing  in  the  deep  inte- 
rior. To  understand  the  basis  on  which 
this  statement  rests  we  must  go  back  to 
the  historic  work  of  Lord  Kelvin,  which 
appeared  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1862, 
“ On  the  Secular  Cooling  of  the  Earth.” 
It  was  then  shown  by  Kelvin  that  our 
earth,  if  ever  at  the  temperature  of  mol- 
ten rock  throughout,  would  even  after 
Ae  lapse  of  one  thousand  million  years 
have  only  cooled  to  a shallow  depth,  and 
that  the  great  nucleus  within,  for  a ra- 
dial dimension  of  about  8500  miles, 
would  have  parted  with  practically  none 
of  its  heat.  Kelvin  assumed  the  internal 
materials  to  possess  sensibly  the  same 
conductivity  and  capacity  for  heat  as 
those  external  rocks  which  are  available 
for  our  investigation.  In  short,  the  mass 
of  hot  materials  surrounding  this  nucleus 
is  great  enough  to  supply  all  the  surface 
loss  taking  place  throughout  this  great 
lapse  of  time  and  so  to  protect  the  inner 
parts  from  cooling. 

Now  the  probable  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  formation  of  a stable 
crust  began,  is  measured  in  tens  or  at 
most  in  hundreds  of  millions  of  years. 
A duration  of  one  thousand  million  years 
is,  in  fact,  probably  ten  times  the  geo- 
logical age  of  the  earth.  It  follows  that 
there  has  from  the  first  been  complete 
thermal  insulation  of  the  outer  from  the 
interior  parts  of  the  earth;  an  insula- 
tion due  entirely  to  the  slowness  of  the 
flux  of  heat  in  the  terrestrial  materials. 
True,  this  rate  may  be  greater  than  Kel- 
vin assumed;  that  is,  the  inner  materials 
may  conduct  better  than  those  at  the  sur- 
face ; but,  even  making  allowance  for  this, 
the  thermal  isolation  of  the  exterior 
parts  probably  remains  a fact,  although 
the  surface  loss  of  beat  may  have  affect- 
ed depths  greater  than  Kelvin’s  inves- 
tigation shows. 

Unless,  now,  we  are  prepared  to  deny 


that  radioactive  substances  enter  into 
the  composition  of  about  half  the  bulk 
of  the  terrestrial  materials,  we  must  con- 
clude that  there  is  a rising  temperature 
within  in  the  central  parts;  the  measured 
accumulation  of  radioactive  energy  which 
would  not  have  reached  the  surface  by 
the  slow  process  of  conductivity.  Ura- 
nium is  the  heaviest  substance  known, 
and,  even  were  it  not  so,  the  entire 
absence,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  entire 
absence  of  any  one  of  the  elements,  in 
the  interior  ingredients,  is  unlikely  in  the 
extreme.  Moreover,  it  enters  very  prob- 
ably into  the  composition  of  the  sun,  con- 
tributing to  his  thermal  supplies,  and, 
presumably,  from  the  sun  ultimately  all 
terrestrial  stuff  is  to  be  traced.  Again, 
radium  has  been  found  in  meteorites  by 
Strutt  and  by  the  writer.  The  denial  of 
uranium  and  its  chain  of  radioactive  de- 
scendants to  central  parts  of  the  earth  is 
an  entirely  arbitrary  assumption  with  no 
a priori  probability  in  its  favor.  Thus, 
although  the  rise  of  temperature  is  prob- 
ably small,  or  its  effects  in  some  manner 
kept  under  control,  that  the  temperature 
is  rising  instead  of  falling  seems  the 
only  logical  view  open  to  us  on  our 
present  knowledge. 

It  is  true  we  possess  as  yet  but 
little  insight  into  the  progress  of  radio- 
thermal  actions  under  such  pressure  and 
temperature  conditions  as  may  exist  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth.  They  might 
be  partially  inhibited.  They  might  be 
accelerated  to  such  a degree  that  the 
whole  of  the  central  uranium  was  run 
down,  as  it  were,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
earth-history.  Experiments,  so  far  as 
they  have  gone,  give  little  or  no  counte- 
nance to  such  alternatives,  and,  indeed, 
the  fact  of  the  radioactivity  of  such  re- 
cently erupted  masses  as  the  Deccan  traps 
or  the  basalts  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway, 
which  must  for  long  ages  have  remained 
at  melting  temperature  beneath  the  crust, 
affords,  in  some  degree,  direct  negation 
to  these  suppositions.  The  processes  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  evolution  of  heat  in  ra- 
dioactive substances  are  believed,  on  very 
good  grounds,  to  be  intra-atomic,  and,  as 
such,  probably  isolated  to  a great  extent 
or  entirely  from  the  interference  of  mo- 
lar forces. 

We  possess  the  evidence  of  the  great 
phenomena  attending  mountain-building 
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that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  cooling; 
the  solid  crust  forming  from  the  melted 
materials  beneath  it.  It  appears  proba- 
ble that  the  crushing  and  wrinkling  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  crust  is  the  natural 
attendant  on. the  shrinkage  in  bulk  which 
the  melted  magma  experiences  when  it 
passes  into  the  condition  of  a crystalline 
rock.  The  heating  of  the  interior  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  arrest  this  process 
in ' its  progress  from  the  beginning  of 
geological  time;  and  it  may  well  be  that 
the  slow  decay  of  the  uranium  within* 
as  it  gradually  completes  its  changes, 
passing  ultimately  to  non-radioactive 
forms  of  matter,  will  in  future  ages  stay 
the  rise  of  internal  temperature  before 
the  peace  of  the  surface  is  disturbed,  and 
thereafter  no  trace  of  such  actions  exist 
beyond  the  prolongation  into  more  dis- 
tant eons  of  the  final  cooling  of  the  earth. 

The  views  which  I have  been  enlarg- 
ing upon  involve  a world  owing  the  main- 
tenance of  its  thermal  condition  to  ra- 
diothermal actions  and  even  an  internal 
increase  of  that  energy  from  radio- 
active sources.  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, however,  that  the  existing  store  of 
earth-heat  is  mainly  radiothermal  in 
origin.  I think  it  can  be  shown  that  this 
is  highly  improbable.  The  heat  of  the 
earth  is  very  certainly  the  remains  of  a 
primeval  store,  reduced  near  the  surface 
by  ages  of  radiation  loss.  But  it  seems 
likely  that  the  point  has  now  been  reached 
when  the  further  loss  of  the  primeval 
store  of  heat  is  controlled  by  the  gradual 
decay  of  the  uranium. 

And  here  we  must  notice  that  such  a 
supposition  entirely  harmonizes  with  what 
physicists  on  the  one  hand  and  geolo- 
gists on  the  other  have  maintained  as  to 
the  age  of  the  earth,  reconciling  the  views 
of  both.  A short  explanation  will  suffice. 

Kelvin,  as  all  know,  calculated  the  pe- 
riod which  must  elapse  from  the  forma- 
tion of  a crust  to  the  attainment  of  such  a 
gradient  of  temperature  downwards  from 
the  surface  as  we  to-day  observe.  At  va- 
rious times  he  was  led  to  restate  his 
views  on  this  question,  and  finally,  on  the 
results  of  the  experimental  work  of  Ba- 
rus  in  America,  he  inclined  to  the  view 
that  this  period  must  be  from  twenty  to 
forty  million  of  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  processes  of  denudation  were 
utilized  by  geologists  to  calculate  the  age 


since  denudation  began  its  work;  the  ba- 
sis of  the  argument  being  the  doctrine  of 
uniformitarianism,  t.  e.,  that  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  prolong  into  the  past  the  actions 
of  the  forces  we  to-day  perceive  affect- 
ing the  surface  of  the  earth.  From  the 
thickness  of  the  sediments  Geikie  accept- 
ed one  hundred  million  years  as  the  geo- 
logical age;  Sollas,  on  the  same  basis  of 
determination,  considered  a lesser  inter- 
val would  suffice.  The  state  of  the  ocean 
afforded  another  method  of  approaching 
the  problem  — still  on  uniformitarian 
basis.  The  present  writer  found  that  the 
rate  of  supply  of  the  element  sodium  by 
the  rivers  (so  far  as  we  know  that  rate), 
taken  along  with  the  amount  of  sodium 
in  the  ocean,  gave  about  ninety  millions 
of  years.  The  sodium,  in  its  compounds, 
is  so  soluble  that  it,  almost  alone  of  the  el- 
ements, accumulates  in  the  ocean  like  the 
sand  in  the  lower  half  of  the  hour-glass. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  a source  of 
heat  within  the  earth  other  than  what 
Lord  Kelvin  calculated  upon  will  suffice 
to  reconcile  these  conflicting  estimates. 
The  presence  of  radium  would  prolong 
the  duration  of  cooling,  continually  mak- 
ing good  a part  of  the  heat  loss  from  the 
surface  during  the  long  ages  since  the 
crust  began  to  form,  until  recent  times, 
when  the  equilibrium  has  been  nearly 
or  quite  attained  between  loss  of  radi- 
ation and  radiothermal  supplies.  This 
slowing  down  of  the  process  of  cooling 
could  not,  of  course,  enter  into  Lord 
Kelvin’s  calculations. 

And  the  final  and  ultimate  state  of 
slow  and  measured  cooling,  according  as 
the  radioactive  substances  near  the  sur- 
face complete  their  changes  and  gradu- 
ally disappear,  marks  the  concluding 
stage  which  every  sun  and  planet  con- 
taining uranium  must  arrive  at,  unless 
the  initial  store  of  heat  is  so  enormous 
compared  with  the  quantity  generated  by 
radioactivity  that  the  latter  wanes  to  in- 
significance before  the  former  is  exhaust- 
ed. And  if  the  conditions  are  such  as  to 
involve  the  accumulation  of  great  stores 
of  the  atomic  energy,  who  knows  but  that 
the  sudden  flaming  up  of  a star  remote  in 
the  heavens  may  not  mark  the  inevitable 
catastrophe,  and  define  in  some  distant 
planet  the  end  of  a great  cycle  of  or- 
ganic evolution,  and,  perchance,  herald 
yet  another  “ In  the  beginning  ” ? 
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EVEN  when  she  was  left  alone  to 
think  it  over,  Miss  Revelle  could 
not  account  for  her  own  conduct. 
Being  of  philosophical  inclination,  she 
said  to  herself  that  nothing  was  more 
curious  and  less  possible  to  predict  than 
the  manner  in  which  one’s  mind  would 
react  to  certain  unusual  stimuli. 

It  had  been  as  if  one  side  of  her  suf- 
ficiently complex  nature  had  deliberately 
withdrawn  and  watched  her  doing  the 
very  thing  she  had  decided  against.  She 
had  refused  Cartwright’s  offer  of  mar- 
riage, despite  the  fact  that,  until  the 
words  were  said,  it  had  been  her  inten- 
tion to  accept  him,  her  belief  that  she 
was  fond  enough  of  him  to  be  his  wife, 
that  he  would  make  a creditable  and 
agreeable  husband  — and  that  he  could 
give  her  everything  she  wanted. 

Yet,  ordinarily  she  was  not  capricious. 
She  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  if  she 
were  open  to  any  charge  it  would  be  the 
one  of  calculation.  It  was  her  wont  to 
know  exactly  what  she  wished,  and  to  go 
about  getting  it,  untrammelled  by  useless 
sentiment.  She  had  always  rather  prided 
herself,  indeed,  upon  using  foresight  and 
behaving  only  in  a manner  which  could 
be  explained  by  the  arguments  of  com- 
mon sense. 

Unquestionably  common  sense  would 
have  been  upon  the  side  of  accepting 
Cartwright.  Yet  she  had  put  away  the 
best  opportunity  which  had  ever  present- 
ed itself  of  obtaining  the  greatest  aggre- 
gate of  her  desires,  acting  in  direct  con- 
travention of  her  own  resolve.  And  she 
had  done’  so — of  all  improbable  things — 
because  of  Harry  Standing. 

Too  quickly  for  conscious  thought 
there  had  come  over  her  what  it  would 
mean  to  put  him  out  of  her  life  entirely. 
And  her  purpose  had  failed.  Once  or 
twice  before  that,  she  could  recall,  she 
had  comported  herself  in  this  unexpected 
fashion,  and,  regardless  of  her  previous 
resolutions,  had  yielded  to  some  impulse 
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or  instinct  of  whose  existence  she  was  at 
other  times  unaware. 

“ It  must  be,”  she  sought  now  to  ex- 
plain herself, — “ it  must  be  that  I am  not 
really  so  calculating  and  sensible  as  I 
like  to  think,  that  I am  by  nature  more 
disinterested  than  my  mere  reason  would 
have  me.  It  might  have  been  supposed, 
though,”  she  added,  reflectively,  “ that 
Harry  had  been  a factor  in  any  exist- 
ence quite  long  enough  to  have  been 
reckoned  upon.” 

For  years  she  had  accepted  that  he 
loved  her,  after  the  humble  fashion  of 
the  Vita  Nuova,  aspiring  to  nothing 
more  absolute  than  confessing  his  pas- 
sion and  having  it  recognized.  He  had 
frankly  let  her  know  what  she  meant  to 
him.  But  he  had  also  as  frankly  appre- 
ciated the  improbability  of  meeting  with 
any  return.  It  was  too  obvious  to  need 
saying  that  he  had  not  now,  and  in  all 
probability  never  would  have,  anything 
to  offer  her  which  could  be  looked  upon 
as  a fair  exchange  for  her  life  of  freedom 
and  pleasure  and  manifold  interests — or 
which  could  be  held  out  as  a counter- 
inducement to  the  proposals  of  other  men. 

And  she  herself  had  taken  his  view  of 
it.  She  liked  his  devotion,  she  counted 
upon  it,  she  knew  that  she  would  miss 
it  were  it  to  be  withdrawn;  but  until 
now  she  had  never  supposed  that  it  could 
be  a consideration  strong  enough  to 
make  her  relinquish  any  tangible  and 
apparent  advantage. 

Assuredly  there  was  none  such  to  be 
derived  from  a marriage  with  Standing, 
lie  was  willing  to  work  hard — indeed  he 
had  always  done  so — but  he  had  too  much 
of  the  idealist  in  his  nature  ever  to 
achieve  material  success.  Dealings  which 
most  men  considered  only  as  creditable 
exploits  in  the  world  of  affairs  he  was 
wont  to  scorn  as  quite  the  reverse.  And 
he  had  a bias  in  favor  of  trusting  others, 
of  taking  them  at  their  word,  which  had 
repeatedly  cost  him  dear.  In  short,  he 
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was  one  of  those  men  whom  one  may 
put  down  at  the  outset  as  very  certain 
never  to  have  a fortune — unless  it  should 
be  left  to  them. 

Miss  Revelle  knew,  to  be  sure,  that  the 
latter  contingency  was  not  wholly  out 
of  the  reckoning.  There  was  a widowed 
aunt,  childless,  but  possessed  of  consid- 
erable wealth,  which  she  would  probably 
leave  to  whichever  of  her  nieces  or 
nephews  happened  to  be  highest  in  a 
fluctuating  favor  at  the  time  of  making 
her  last  will  and  testament.  If  Harry 
were  by  some  such  fortuitous  circum- 
stance to  come  into  control  of  the  for- 
tune he  would  never  acquire  by  his  own 
enterprise — she  cut  herself  short  with 
an  indignant  self-rebuke.  She  might  be 
worldly-minded,  might  have  an  eye  to 
the  main  chance,  but  it  was  to  be  hoped 
she  had  not  yet  grown  wholly  sordid. 
“ He  deserves  to  be  taken  for  a better 
reason  than  a possible  inheritance,”  she 
told  herself.  If  she  were  to  consider  that 
at  all,  it  should  only  be  by  way  of  re- 
futing the  disapproval  of  the  rest  of  her 
world — which  would  look  upon  her  with 
pity  and  surprise,  saying  that  for  a young 
woman  with  many  opportunities  she  had 
not  done  well.  Or,  at  the  kindest,  they 
would  maintain  that  she  had  been  won 
by  persistency  and  fidelity.  Well — and 
if  she  had  ? Persistency  and  fidelity  were 
qualities  as  admirable  as  rare. 

In  the  day  or  two  after  she  had  sent 
Cartwright  forth  into  an  existence  where 
he  must  do  without  her  companionship, 
and  where  he  would  doubtless  feel  suit- 
ably miserable  for  a time,  she  dwelt  upon 
the  pros  poet  before  her  when  she  should 
have  agreed  to  become  Standing’s  wife. 
So  persistently  did  she  think  of  it,  in- 
deed, that  her  speculations  came  to  have 
almost  the  nature  of  accomplished  fact. 
She  imagined  herself  as  having  already 
rewarded  his  faithfulness  with  a promise 
to  share  his  not  too  glowing  future.  And 
it  was  the  future  itself  she  planned.  The 
dreaming  had  become  more  delightful 
than  she  would  have  supposed ; and  she 
found  that  comparative  poverty  in  Stan- 
ding's company  would  present  attrac- 
tions which  wealth  with  Cartwright  could 
not  have  offset. 

But  dreamings  of  the  sort  are  those 
which  a touch  of  reality  may  either 


deepen  or  dispel.  And  that  reality  lying 
in  Standing’s  material  presence — consid- 
erably to  Miss  Revelle’s  bewilderment — 
proved  to  have  somewhat  the  latter  effect. 

When  she  saw  him  again,  his  behavior 
was  not  precisely  that  of  the  devoted  and 
unfailing  lover  whom  she  had  latterly 
been  holding  in  her  thoughts.  In  point 
of  fact  he  was  possibly  not  different  from 
what  he  had  been,  as  a general  thing, 
over  a matter  of  four  or  five  years. 
But  by  contrast  with  the  warmth  of 
fancy  she  had  indulged,  it  gave  her  an 
unwelcome  rebuff. 

He  put  in  an  appearance  one  after- 
noon, looking  cheerful  and  contented, 
and  well  enough  pleased  with  the  world. 
“ I didn’t  ’phone,”  he  greeted  her,  as  she 
came  into  the  room.  “ It  was  such  a 
fine  day  that  I thought  I’d  have  the  walk 
anyway,  and  drop  in  on  the  chance  of 
finding  you  and  getting  a cup  of  tea.” 

Miss  Revelle  was  not  usually  hyper- 
critical as  regarded  the  sentimental 
shading  of  language  upon  the  part  of 
the  men  who  affected  her  society;  and 
she  was  wont  to  allow  a wide  and  com- 
fortable margin  for  masculine  matter-of- 
fact.  But,  under  the  circumstances — 
even  though  they  might  be  such  as 
Standing  had  no  knowledge  of — it  was 
a trifle  disconcerting  to  have  herself 
ranked  as  a secondary  consideration  to 
the  pleasures  of  a walk  upon  a fine,  crisp 
day;  or  merely  as  the  dispenser  of  a cup 
of  tea.  She  rang  for  this  material  evi- 
dence of  welcome,  however,  and  while 
they  waited,  fell  into  a conversation 
which  reversed  the  usual  situation  of 
being  full  of  life  and  incident  upon  her 
own  part  and  barely  sustained  by  Stan- 
ding. For  some  days  her  mind  had  been 
almost  exclusively  occupied  with  matters 
of  which  she  could  not  very  well  speak 
unbidden.  And,  moreover,  she  was  dis- 
concerted by  the  unlikeness  of  the  adorer 
of  her  musings  to  this  flesh-and-blood 
reality,  who  gave  little  outward  evidence 
of  pining  for  the  unobtainable. 

But  Standing  appeared  to  have  run 
across  a current  of  minor  adventures 
which  he  had  found  entertaining,  and 
which  were  rather  too  much  connected 
wdth  a pretty  girl  he  had  met.  And  it 
presently  transpired  that  the  girl  was 
playing  a part  in  his  plans  for  the  im- 
mediate future. 
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“ I came  by  the  Metropolitan  as  I was 
walking  up,”  he  said,  “ and  I happened 
to  look  at  the  bills.  Ordinarily  I don’t, 
you  know.  It’s  apt  to  prove  a tempta- 
tion to  which  I have  no  business  to 
succumb.  But  I saw  they  were  sing- 
ing Aida  to-morrow,  and — it  was  all  up 
with  economy.  I’ve  got  the  tickets.”  lie 
took  out  his  pocketbook  and  produced 
them.  “ Two  of  them — twenty-fifth  row,” 
he  observed. 

Miss  Revelle  waited — covering  the  fact 
that  she  did  so  by  devoting  her  atten- 
tion to  the  teacups.  But  the  pause 
threatened  to  reach  a point  where  not  to 
ask  who  was  to  use  the  second  ticket 
would  be  more  awkward  than  incurring 
the  supposition  that  she  wished  to  be 
invited  herself.  “ Who  is  going  with 
you?”  she  said;  and  by  way  of  making 
it  even  more  elaborately  casual  than  her 
tone  implied,  she  added,  “ One  lump, 
or  two?” 

“ Two — always,”  he  answered  with  evi- 
dent surprise.  “ I should  think  it  was 
about  time  you  knew,  Ethel.”  Then  he 
responded  to  the  previous  question.  He 
thought  perhaps  he  would  ask  the  girl 
of  whom  he  had  been  talking. 

The  fact  that  Miss  Revelle  would  have 
been  much  annoyed  had  he  taken  her 
words  as  a hint  that  she  herself  was 
available  did  not  lessen  her  vexation  at 
being  treated  as  a negligible  quantity. 
But  nothing  seemed  farther  from  Stan- 
ding’s mind  than  that  she  should  have 
cause  to  be  displeased.  And  he  kept 
serenely  on  with  the  small  talk  which 
manifested  his  own  good  humor. 

Yet  there  came  a shadow  of  greater 
gravity  over  his  face  when  at  last,  as  he 
was  ready  to  take  his  leave,  he  asked, 
“IIow’s  Cartwright,  Ethel?”  He  brought 
out  the  inquiry  with  a hesitation  grate- 
ful to  her  ear.  Cartwright’s  existence, 
at  least,  he  could  not  take  unmoved. 

“ I don’t  know,”  she  said,  and  met  his 
look  of  astonishment  with  the  addition, 
“ I haven’t  seen  him  for  several  days.” 

“ I haven’t,  either,”  he  told  her.  “ lie 
hasn’t  been  around  the  club.  Somebody 
said  he  might  be  out  of  town.  But  I 
suppose  he’ll  be  back  to  take  you  to  the 
opera  to-morrow  night.  Perhaps  I’ll  see 
you  there.” 

“ No,”  she  answered,  measuredly,  “ I 
don’t  think  you  will.” 


The  astonishment  returned.  “No?  I 
thought  you  told  me  he’d  asked  you  for 
Thursday.  You  certainly  did — the  last 
time  I saw  you.” 

Miss  Revelle  herself  hesitated  now. 
“He  had  to  break  the  engagement,”  she 
said,  with  calm  mendacity. 

Standing  took  it  after  the  masculine 
fashion  of  accepting  words  at  their  face 
value  and  drawing  no  inference.  “ Good 
enough!”  he  exclaimed,  his  eyes  lighting. 
“ Then  you  can  help  me  use  my  tickets.” 

“ But  the  other  girl  ?”  She  clung  to 
her  dignity,  raising  her  brows  with 
some  loftiness. 

“Well — what  of  her?  I haven’t  asked 
her  yet.  And  I’d  never  have  thought  of 
doing  it  if  I hadn’t  supposed  you  were 
going  with  Cartwright.  You  don’t  im- 
agine I'd  want  any  one  else  if  I could 
get  you?” 

It  was  in  vain  that  Miss  Revelle  tried 
not  to  show  too  much  pleasure  as  Stan- 
ding looked  down  at  her,  smiling  with 
the  affection  somewhat  clouded  by  regret 
which  had  been  the  expression  of  the 
dreamings  she  had  indulged.  It  was  a 
moment  which  might  have  led  to  many 
things.  And  she  herself  was  willing  to 
have  it  so.  But  either  Standing  did  not 
recognize  its  potentialities,  or  he  was  not 
prepared  to  accept  them.  He  only  held 
out  both  hands  in  farewell.  “ That’s  the 
best  luck  of  the  day,”  he  asserted.  “I’ll 
be  around  for  you,  then — and  you  might 
mention  to  Mrs.  Revelle  that  I’m  invited 
to  dine  here  first.” 

There  was  no  want  of  sincerity.  She 
could  not  doubt  that  he  wished  to  have 
her  with  him,  that  he  was  well  pleased 
with  an  arrangement  depriving  him  of 
the  company  of  the  other  girl.  Yet  Miss 
Revelle  was  vaguely  dissatisfied — or,  per- 
haps, unsatisfied. 

Standing’s  tone  was  too  much  that  of 
mere  open  camaraderie , of  frank  liking. 
Possibly  it  was  the  result  of  a firmly 
taken  resolution.  But,  adept  as  she  usu- 
ally was  at  reading  the  motives  and  con- 
duct of  others,  she  could  not  in  this 
case  decide.  The  desire  to  put  a certain 
definite  construction  upon  his  behavior 
made  her  mistrust  her  own  judgment. 

But  she  was  a woman  of  the  world 
who  had  observed  men  and  events  to 
some  purpose,  and  she  was  aware  that 
the  passions  of  the  Vita  Nuova  and  its 
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period  had  another  element  than  that  of 
profound  adoration;  that  they  betokened 
a frame  of  mind  romantically  pleasing 
to  those  who  entertained  it,  and  by  no 
means  implied  either  a willingness  or  an 
ability  to  undertake  the  care  and  sup- 
port of  the  Beloved.  It  wa9  quite 
within  the  range  of  chance  that  Stan- 
ding’s affection  had  become  a habit,  a 
pleasant  one,  which  gave  a delicately 
mournful  zest  to  his  days.  It  might  be 
that  in  reality  he  did  not  wish  for  any 
further  privilege  than  that  of  a senti- 
mental worshipper. 

She  wanted  Standing  — the  blessing 
that  brightened  as  there  seemed  a fair 
chance  of  its  flight.  Her  own  conduct 
had  been  selfish.  She  had  been  con- 
tent to  take  everything  and  give  almost 
nothing.  She  had  derived  a good  deal 
more  satisfaction  than  regret  from  the 
knowledge  that  he  cherished  a devotion 
for  her  that  saddened  a life  already  none 
too  happy.  And  — her  face  dropped  in 
her  hands  with  a long,  unsteady  sigh — 
perhaps  now  she  was  to  have  her  just  de- 
serts. Was  she,  of  all  people,  in  danger 
of  becoming  a lovelorn  maiden?  She 
lifted  her  head  again  and  tried  to  laugh 
it  away,  but  the  lonely  merriment  had 
not  a very  gay  ring. 

And  when  Standing  came  the  next 
evening  there  seemed  to  be  some  depres- 
sion upon  his  own  spirits  as  well,  a seri- 
ousness and  abstraction  which  he  did  not 
carry  off  as  readily  as  usual.  Or  was  it, 
she  asked  herself  mistrustfully,  only  a 
shadow  cast  by  her  own  mood.  But  on 
their  way  to  the  opera  he  was  unmistak- 
ably preoccupied,  lapsing  into  stretches 
of  silence  which  he  broke  at  length  with 
remarks  clearly  thought  up  under  the 
compulsion  of  being  civil;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  interval  between  the  second 
and  third  acts  that  he  turned  to  her  with 
the  directness  ol  one  who  has  taken  the 
decision  to  say  what  is  in  his  mind. 

u See  here,  Ethel — it’s  none  of  my 
affair,  of  course,  ami  you  may  snub 
me  or  silence  me  by  evasion  if  you 
choose.  But  I heard  to-day  that  you  had 
refused  Cartwright.” 

M iss  Rcvelle  met  his  eyes.  “ It  was 
not  through  me  that  any  one  learned  it,” 
she  said. 

“ Then  it  is  true?” 

“ Yes,”  she  told  him. 


Standing  studied  her  face  with  an  in- 
tentness which  made  him  forget  that 
they  by  no  means  had  the  house  to  them- 
selves. “ Poor  chap !”  he  observed. 

Miss  Revelle  smiled.  “I  think  he’ll 
recover,  Harry.” 

“ From  my  own  experience  I don’t  see 
any  reason  to  suppose  so.” 

Her  heart  gave  a quick  throb — but 
she  at  least  was  not  oblivious  of  the  sur- 
rounding multitude.  “ Mr.  Cartwright 
is  not  as  steadfast  as  you  are,”  she  said, 
in  a low  voice. 

Because  so  much  lay  behind  the  mere 
words,  it  had  taken  courage  to  say  them, 
and  her  temerity  left  her  a little  breath- 
less. In  another  moment  she  regretted 
it.  For  Standing’s  own  voice  had  re- 
gained its  impersonal  note,  and  he  was 
saying:  “ I should  think  you  had  prob- 
ably made  a mistake.  Cartwright’s  just 
the  fellow  you  ought  to  have  married. 
He’s  a good  sort.” 

“ Yes,”  she  acknowledged  with  ex- 
aggerated coolness,  “ he  is  everything 
that  one  could  ask.” 

“ And  he  could  give  you  what  you 
particularly  want.” 

“ What  should  you  say  that  I particu- 
larly want?”  Miss  Revelle  inquired. 

“ The  things  that  money  can  buy,  I 
suppose.  You  could  use  money  to  so 
much  better  advantage  than  most  people.” 

u You  evidently  expect  me  to  marry 
from  lofty  motives.”  She  tried  to  make 
it  light  and  indifferent,  but  she  felt  that 
it  was  not  an  entire  success. 

“ No.  I am  not  impugning  your  mo- 
tives,” he  justified  himself  — and  her. 
“ But  you  always  admitted  that  you 
wanted  the  good  things  of  life.  And  you 
ought  to  have  them.” 

“ One’s  understanding  of  what  are  the 
good  things  of  life  may  change,”  she 
hazarded.  “ Are  you  yourself  growing  a 
little  mercenary,  perhaps?” 

“I?  Hood  heavens,  no!”  he  said  with 
a laugh.  “ It  would  probably  be  better 
for  me  if  I were.” 

“ And  yet  you  think  it  of  me?” 

u Well — haven't  you  always  owned  to 
it?”  he  demanded  in  calm  matter-of-fact. 

She  found  herself  flushing  under  the 
charge,  which  was  nevertheless  one  she 
could  not  refute. 

“ But  one’s  sandards  may  alter,  may 
they  no^?  And  jf  J once  was  mercenary. 
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that  I refused  Mr.  Cartwright  should 
argue  me  in  a fair  way  to  improve.” 

Again  he  was  studying  her  face  nar- 
rowly. And  she  grew  embarrassed  under 
the  close  scrutiny.  “ Harry,”  she  pro- 
tested, “ there  are  several  thousand  other 
people  here.”  He  turned  away  with  an 
abruptness  even  more  likely  to  call  at- 
tention than  his  previous  conduct.  And 
she  feared  she  had  put  a stop  to  their 
conversation  more  complete  than  she  had 
intended.  “ You  haven’t  the  highest 
opinion  of  me,  after  all,”  she  led  back. 

“ It’s  high  enough  to  put  you  beyond 
my  aspirations,  at  any  rate,”  he  answered, 
so  much  under  his  breath  that  she  di- 
vined the  words  rather  than  heard  them. 
“ It’s  pretty  hard  on  Cartwright,”  he  re- 
verted to  the  original  subject. 

“You  appear  to  be  quite  grieved  that 
I didn’t  accept  him,”  she  commented, 
with  a just  perceptible  shade  of  severity. 

In  despite  of  her  previous  warning,  he 
turned  the  direct  and  searching  look  upon 
her  again.  “ No — I’m  glad,”  he  said. 
“ And  I ought  not  to  be.” 

And  then,  with  an  inopportuneness  not 
to  have  been  surpassed  the  curtain  began 
to  rise,  and  the  audience  settled  to  a 
silence  which  imposed  itself  upon  all. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  evening 
Standing  showed  no  inclination  to  take 
up  the  broken  thread ; and  it  was  a 
case  where  the  initiative  must  clearly 
be  his  own.  He  talked,  however,  of  the 
music,  of  the  house,  of  a hundred  cas- 
ual matters,  betraying  no  sign  of  dis- 
turbed equanimity. 

To  Miss  Revelle  it  presented  the  aspect 
of  almost  inexcusably  vacillating  behav- 
ior. In  a woman  she  would  have  under- 
stood, have  expected  it.  But  in  a man 
it  was  inexplicable;  and  above  all,  in  one 
of  Standing’s  usual  characteristics.  The 
more  she  considered  it,  the  more  it  seemed 
accountable  for  only  upon  the  grounds 
that  he  did  not  think  very  well  of  her — 
that  he  had  small  opinion  of  her  disin- 
terestedness. Well,  it  was  assuredly  her 
own  fault.  The  time  had  been  when 
he  had  idealized  her  unreasonably.  If 
he  had  changed,  she  had  only  herself 
to  thank. 

But  recognition  of  her  own  shortcom- 
ings and  the  logic  of  his  attitude  did  not 
serve  to  render  her  any  the  happier. 
More  than  she  had  ever  before  wanted 


anything  she  now  wanted  his  good  opin- 
ion and  the  love  she  had  heretofore  set 
no  great  value  upon. 

This  brought  her  to  make  a move  open 
to  the  construction  of  being  an  overture. 

“ I shall  be  alone  all  of  Monday  eve- 
ning,” she  wrote  to  Standing — “ unless 
you  will  come  to  save  me  from  myself.” 

Standing  accepted  the  advance  with  a 
readiness  which  almost  deprived  it  of 
that  character.  “ Do  you  want  to  go  out 
to  be  amused — more  opera,  or  the  the- 
atre?” he  telephoned  his  prompt  reply. 

“No,”  she  told  him,  grateful  for  the 
distance  which  hid  a blush  of  self-con- 
sciousness. “ No,  I don’t  want  to  go  out.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  he  assured  her  with 
undoubted  veracity. 

If  it  were  not  pleasure  in  this  slight 
mark  of  encouragement,  it  was  certainly 
some  other  very  keen  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion which  possessed  him  when  he  made 
his  appearance  in  her  presence.  It  be- 
trayed itself  in  his  whole  manner,  and 
gave  him  a new — and  becoming — air  of 
carrying  things  before  him,  of  facing  life 
with  the  demand  for  all  it  had  to  yield. 

And  yet,  as  upon  the  evening  when 
she  had  seen  him  last,  she  felt  that  there 
was  something  on  his  mind  of  which  he 
was  not  ready  to  speak.  Her  best  en- 
deavors did  not  serve  to  prevent  frequent 
lapses  into  an  uncomfortable  pause. 
Once  or  twice  she  purposely  let  silence 
fall  between  them.  But  if  it  were  an 
opportunity  of  which  Standing  was  meant 
to  avail  himself,  he  let  it  pass. 

At  length,  however,  full  in  the  midst 
of  a recital  she  was  doing  her  utmost  to 
make  entertaining,  he  turned  upon  her 
abstracted  eyes.  “ Ethel !”  he  cut  her 
short,  “ do  you  mind  telling  me  why  you 
threw  over  Cartwright?” 

Miss  Revelle  hesitated  for  the  brief 
instant  needed  to  take  her  resolution. 
Then  she  said,  “Because  I found  at  the 
last  moment  that  I cared  more  for  you.” 

When  the  words  had  been  said  she 
knew  that  she  was  growing  white,  and 
her  hands  were  visibly  trembling.  Upon 
Standing,  too,  the  effect  was  as  great  as 
she  could  have  wished.  But  its  quality 
left  her  in  dreadful,  stupefying  doubt. 

Nor  was  it  set  at  rest  when  he  finally 
spoke,  in  a voice  carefully  measured  and 
controlled. 
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“ Haven’t  you  repented  it  since  ?”  he 
asked.  u Do  you  think  I was  really 
worth  it,  after  all  ?” 

Miss  Revelle  felt  that  she  had  already 
said  not  only  enough,  but  far  too  much. 
She  let  him  interpret  her  silence  as 
he  might. 

“ I don’t  amount  to  a great  deal,  you 
know,”  he  went  on,  searching  wistfully, 
however,  for  some  look  which  would  con- 
tradict it.  “ And  I shouldn’t  like  to 
think  I had  acted  as  a sort  of  silent 
compulsion,  that  I had  worked  on  your 
charity  or  sympathy.”  Miss  Revelle’s 
eyes  had  softened  with  what  only  an  ex- 
treme modesty  could  have  interpreted  as 
the  alms  of  compassion.  “ You  could  do 
almost  anything  with  your  life,”  he  con- 
tinued to  urge  the  case  against  himself. 
“ And  you  are  ambitious.” 

Miss  Revelle  gazed  contemplatively  at 
a great  pink  azalea  in  full  bloom  which 
was  close  beside  her  upon  a low  stand. 
And  she  remembered  inconsequently 
enough  that  it  had  been  Cartwright’s 
last  offering. 

“ I wonder,”  she  questioned  of  the 
shell-tinted  blossoms, — “ I wonder  if  it  is 
always  so  hard  to  induce  a person  to 
accept  one?” 

As  Standing  looked  down  at  the  dark 
head  resting  against  his  shoulder,  a quick 
glint  of  some  irresistible  amusement 
came  into  his  eyes.  It  had  occurred  to 
him  how  close  the  head  lay  to  something 
of  which  its  ignorance  was  as  complete 
as  was  also,  for  the  moment,  its  indiffer- 
ence to  all  matters  of  such  trivial  import. 
There  was  that  in  the  juxtaposition 
which  appealed  to  his  sense  of  the  deli- 
cate adjustments  of  circumstance.  For 
a moment  he  debated  whether  he  should 
let  her  share  at  once  the  knowledge  which 
had  emboldened  him  to  give  an  impetus 
to  the  course  of  events.  But  at  the  end 
of  an  instant’s  consideration  he  decided 
against  it.  The  very  mention  of  such 
a subject  would  be  a desecration  now. 
For  the  time  being  they  were  in  a 
place  apart,  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  legal  notices,  with  the  caprices  of 
wealthy  old  aunts,  or  with  the  fact 
that  one  of  these  had  finally  passed  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  indulging  further 
testamentary  whims  — leaving  the  bulk 
of  her  property  to  the  impecunious 


nephew  whose  condition  had  last  ap- 
pealed to  her  as  worthy  of  alleviation. 
Nor  was  it  only  the  desecration,  the  in- 
congruity, of  the  act  which  deterred  him 
from  speaking  of  the  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived that  afternoon  and  which  was  in 
his  pocket  now.  There  was  a deeper 
consideration  still. 

It  had  been  no  unfaithfulness,  through 
all  the  years  of  fidelity,  to  admit  the  one 
slight  defect  in  the  woman  he  loved. 
But  it  was  the  justification  of  his  loyalty 
that  at  the  hour  of  ultimate  test  she 
had  proven  herself  disinterested.  And 
he  knew  that  she  was  happier  at  present 
in  her  abandonment  of  all  reckonings,  of 
all  reserve,  than  she  had  ever  been  when 
she  had  tried  to  guide  her  action  by  the 
rule  of  yield  and  return.  He  would  leave 
her  yet  a little  while  in  the  unalloyed 
enjoyment  of  having  given  with  no 
thought  of  gain.  At  the  best,  it  could 
not  be  for  long.  It  was  inevitable  that 
she  must  share  his  knowledge  soon.  But 
for  each  minute  that  she  remained  un- 
conscious of  it,  she  was  growing  in  the 
richness  of  nature  which  would  make 
other  riches  seem  the  superfluous  and 
unessential  accident  of  existence  which, 
even  yet,  she  did  not  wholly  realize  them 
to  be. 

Nor  was  his  motive  altruistic  alone. 
His  own  contentment  would  be  the  more 
perfect  and  entire  the  while  he  could  feel 
that  he  represented  to  her  no  worth  other 
than  what  was  actually  his  own.  The 
desire  to  have  once  again  from  her  own 
lips  the  assurance  that  it  was  indeed  so 
made  him  stoop  to  the  subterfuge  of 
deepening  the  misconception  in  which  he 
had  left  her  thus  far.  He  took  her  two 
hands  in  his  and  held  her  from  him  so 
that  he  might  read  her  face. 

“ Have  you  considered,”  he  asked  her, 
admonish ingly,  “ what  every  one  will 
say?  They  will  decide  that  you  have 
thrown  yourself  away — that  you  have  not 
done  by  any  means  so  well  as  was  to 
have  been  expected  of  you.” 

Through  a long  moment  Miss  Revelle 
stood  without  answering,  looking  down, 
until  there  stirred  within  him  an  uneasy 
fear  as  to  what  the  meaning  of  her  si- 
lence might  be.  Then  at  length  she 
lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  and  let  him  see 
reflected  there  a depreciation  beyond  mere 
words  of  the  folly  of  the  worldly-wise 
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OUR  friend  came  in  with  challenge 
in  his  eye,  and  though  a month 
had  passed,  we  knew,  as  well  as 
if  it  were  only  a day,  that  he  had  come 
to  require  of  us  the  meaning  in  that 
saying  of  ours  that  New  York  derived  her 
inspiration  from  the  future,  or  would 
derive  it,  if  she  ever  got  it. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  “ have  you  cleared 
your  mind  yet  sufficiently  to  ‘pour  the 
day*  on  mine?  Or  hadn’t  you  any 
meaning  in  what  you  said?  I’ve  some- 
times suspected  it.” 

The  truth  is  that  we  had  not  had  very 
much  meaning  of  the  sort  that  you  stand 
and  deliver,  though  we  were  aware  of  a 
large,  vague  wisdom  in  our  words.  But 
we  perceived  that  our  friend  had  no  in- 
tention of  helping  us  out,  and  on  the 
whole  we  thought  it  best  to  temporize. 

“ In  the  first  place,”  we  said,  “ we 
should  like  to  know  what  impression 
New  York  made  on  you  when  you  ar- 
rived here,  if  there  was  any  room  left 
on  your  soul-surface  after  the  image  of 
Boston  had  been  imprinted  there.” 

No  man  is  unwilling  to  expatiate  con- 
cerning himself,  even  when  he  is  trying  to 
corner  a fellow  man.  This  principle  of 
human  nature  perhaps  accounts  for  the 
frequent  failure  of  thieves  to  catch 
thieves,  in  spite  of  the  proverb;  the  pur- 
suit suggests  somehow  the  pleasures  of 
autobiography,  and  while  they  are  re- 
minded of  this  and  that  the  suspects  es- 
cape the  detectives.  Our  friend  gladly 
paused  to  reply: 

“I  wish  I could  say!  It  was  as  un- 
beautiful as  it  could  be,  but  it  was  won- 
derful! Has  anybody  else  ever  said  that 
there  is  no  place  like  it?  On  some  ac- 
counts I am  glad  there  isn’t;  one  place 
of  the  kind  is  enough;  but  what  I mean 
is  that  I went  about  all  the  next  day 
after  arriving  from  Boston,  with  Europe 
still  in  my  brain,  and  tried  for  something 
suggestive  of  some  other  metropolis,  and 
failed.  There  was  no  question  of  Bos- 
ton, of  course;  that  was  clean  out  of  it 
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after  my  first  glimpse  of  Fifth  Avenue 
in  taxicabbing  hotel  ward  from  the  Grand 
Central  station.  But  I tried  with  Ber- 
lin, and  found  it  a drearier  Boston;  with 
Paris,  and  found  it  a blonder  and  blither 
Boston ; with  London,  and  found  it 
sombrely  irrelevant  and  incomparable. 
New  York  is  like  London  only  in  not  be- 
ing like  any  other  place,  and  it  is  next 
to  London  in  magnitude.  So  far,  so 
good;  but  the  resemblance  ends  there, 
though  New  York  is  oftener  rolled  in 
smoke,  or  mist,  than  we  willingly  al- 
low to  Londoners.  Both,  however,  have 
an  admirable  quality  which  is  not  beauty. 
One  might  call  the  quality  picturesque 
immensity  in  London,  and  in  New  York 
one  might  call  it — ” 

He  compressed  his  lips,  and  shut  his 
eyes  to  a fine  line  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  mentally  visioning. 

“ What  ?”  we  impatiently  prompted. 

“ I was  going  to  say,  sublimity.  What 
do  you  think  of  sublimity?” 

“ We  always  defend  New  York  against 
you.  We  accept  sublimity.  How  ?” 

“ I was  thinking  of  the  drive  up  or 
down  Fifth  Avenue,  the  newer  Fifth 
Avenue,  which  has  risen  in  marble  and 
Indiana  limestone  from  the  brownstone 
and  brick  of  a former  age,  the  Augustan 
Fifth  Avenue  which  has  replaced  that 
old  Lincolnian  Fifth  Avenue.  You  get 
the  effect  best  from  the  top  of  one  of 
the  imperial  motor-omnibuses  which  have 
replaced  the  consular  two-horse  stages; 
and  I should  say  that  there  was  more 
sublimity  to  the  block  between  Sixteenth 
Street  and  Sixtieth  than  in  the  other 
measures  of  the  city’s  extent.” 

“ This  is  very  gratifying  to  us  as  a 
fond  New-Yorker;  but  why  leave  out  of 
the  reach  of  sublimity  the  region  of  the 
sky-scrapers,  and  the  spacious,  if  spe- 
cious, palatiality  of  the  streets  on  the 
upper  West  Side?” 

“ I don’t,  altogether,”  our  friend  re- 
plied. “ Especially  I don’t  leave  out  the 
upper  West  Side.  That  liae  moments  of 
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being  eveu  beautiful.  But  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  sublimity  cannot  go; 
and  that  is  about  the  fifteenth  story. 
When  you  get  a group  of  those  sky- 
scrapers, all  soaring  beyond  this  point, 
you  have,  in  an  inverted  phase,  the  un- 
impressiveness which  Taine  noted  as  the 
real  effect  of  a prospect  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a very  lofty  mountain.  The  other 
day  I found  myself  arrested  before  a 
shop-window  by  a large  photograph  la- 
belled ‘ The  Heart  of  New  York/  It 
was  a map  of  that  region  of  sky-scrapers 
which  you  seem  to  think  not  justly  be- 
yond the  scope  of  attributive  sublimity. 
It  was  a horror;  it  set  my  teeth  on  edge; 
it  made  me  think  of  scrap-iron — heaps, 
heights,  pinnacles  of  scrap-iron.  Don’t 
ask  me  why  scrap-iron  1 Go  and  look  at 
that  photograph  and  you  will  understand. 
Below  those  monstrous  cliffs  the  lower 
roofs  were  like  broken  foot-hills ; the 
streets  were  chasms,  gulches,  gashes.  It 
looked  as  if  there  had  been  a conflagra- 
tion, and  the  houses  had  been  burned  into 
the  cellars ; and  the  eye  sought  the  nerve- 
racking  tangle  of  pipe  and  wire  which 
remains  among  the  ruins  after  a great 
fire.  Perhaps  this  was  what  made  me 
think  of  scrap-iron — heaps,  heights,  pin- 
nacles of  it.  No,  there  was  no  sublimity 
there.  Some  astronomers  have  latterly 
assigned  bounds  to  immensity,  but  the 
sky-scrapers  go  beyond  these  bounds ; they 
are  primordial,  abnormal.” 

“ You  strain  for  a phrase,”  we  said, 
“ as  if  you  felt  the  essential  unreality  of 
your  censure.  Aren’t  you  aware  that 
medieval  Florence,  medieval  Siena,  must 
have  looked,  with  their  innumerable 
towers,  like  our  sky  - scrapered  New 
York?  They  must  have  looked  quite 
like  it.” 

“ And  very  ugly.  It  was  only  when 
those  towers,  which  were  devoted  to  party 
warfare  as  ours  are  devoted  to  business 
warfare,  were  levelled,  that  Florence  be- 
came fair  and  Siena  superb.  I should 
not  object  to  a New  York  of  demolished 
sky  - scrapers.  They  would  make  fine 
ruins;  I would  like  to  see  them  as  ruins. 
In  fact,  now  I think  of  it,  c The  Heart 
of  New  York  ’ reminded  me  of  the  Ro- 
man Forum.  I wonder  I didn’t  think 
of  that  before.  But  if  you  want  sub- 
limity, the  distinguishing  quality  of  New 
York,  as  I feel  it  more  and  more,  while  I 


talk  of  it,  you  must  take  that  stretch  of 
Fifth  Avenue  from  a motor-bus  top.” 

“ But  that  stretch  of  Fifth  Avenue 
abounds  in  sky-scrapers!”  we  lamented 
the  man’s  inconsistency. 

“ Sky-scrapers  in  subordination,  yes. 
There  is  one  to  every  other  block.  There 
is  that  supreme  sky-scraper,  the  Flatiron. 
But  just  as  the  Flatiron,  since  the  news- 
papers have  ceased  to  celebrate  its  pranks 
with  men’s  umbrellas,  and  the  feathers 
and  flounces  and  ‘ tempestuous  petti- 
coats ’ of  the  women,  has  sunk  back  into 
a measurable  inconspicuity,  so  all  the 
other  tali  buildings  have  somehow  har- 
monized themselves  with  the  prospect 
and  no  longer  from  the  barbarous  archi- 
tectural discords  of  lower  New  York.  I 
don’t  object  to  their  being  mainly  busi- 
ness houses  and  hotels;  I think  that  it  is 
much  more  respectable  than  being  pal- 
aces or  warlike  eminences,  Guelf  or 
Ghibelline;  and  as  I ride  up-town  in  my 
motor-bus,  I thrill  with  their  grandeur  and 
glow  with  their  condescension.  Yes,  they 
condescend ; and  although  their  tall  white 
flanks  climb  in  the  distance,  they  seem 
to  sink  on  nearer  approach,  and  amiably 
decline  to  disfigure  the  line  of  progress, 
or  to  dwarf  the  adjacent  edifices.  Down- 
town, in  the  heart  of  New  York,  poor 
old  Trinity  looks  driven  into  the  ground 
by  the  surrounding  heights  and  bulks; 
but  along  my  sublime  upper  Fifth  Ave- 
nue there  is  spire  after  spire  that  does 
not  unduly  dwindle,  but  looks  as  if  ten- 
derly, reverently,  protected  by  the  neigh- 
boring giants.  They  are  very  good  and 
kind  giants,  apparently.  But  the  acme 
of  the  sublimity,  the  quality  in  which 
I find  my  fancy  insisting  more  and  more, 
is  in  those  two  stately  hostelries,  the  Gog 
and  Magog  of  that  giant  company,  which 
guard  the  approach  to  the  Park  like 
mighty  pillars,  the  posts  of  vast  city 
gates  folded  back  from  them.” 

“ Come !”  we  said.  “ This  is  beginning 
to  be  something  like.” 

“ In  November,”  our  friend  said,  tak- 
ing breath  for  a fresh  spurt  of  praise, 
“there  were  a good  many"  sympathetic 
afternoons  w'hich  lent  themselves  to  a 
motor-bus  progress  up  that  magnificent 
avenue,  and  if  you  mounted  to  your  place 
on  top,  about  three  o’clock,  you  looked 
up  or  down  the  long  vista  of  blue  air  till 
it  turned  mirk  at  either  vanishing-point 
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under  a sky  of  measureless  cloudlessness. 
That  dimness,  almost  smokiness  at  the 
closes  of  the  prospect,  was  something  un- 
speakably rich.  It  made  me  think,  quite 
out  of  relation  or  relevance,  of  these  nobly 
mystical  lines  of  Keats: 

His  soul  shall  know  the  sadness  of  her  night, 
And  be  among  her  cloudy  trophies  hung.” 

We  closed  our  eyes  in  the  attempt  to 
grope  after  him.  “ Explain,  O Howadji !” 

“ I would  rather  not,  as  you  say,  when 
you  can’t,”  he  replied.  “ But  I will  come 
down  a little  nearer  earth,  if  you  prefer. 
Short  of  those  visionary  distances  there 
are  features  of  the  prospect  either  way 
in  which  I differently  rejoice.  One  thing 
is  the  shining  black  roofs  of  the  cabs, 
moving  and  pausing  like  processions  of 
huge  turtles  up  and  down  the  street; 
obeying  the  gesture  of  the  mid-stream 
policemen  where  they  stand  at  the  suc- 
cessive crossings  to  stay  them,  and  float- 
ing with  the  coming  and  going  tides  as 
he  drops  his  inhibitory  hand  and  speeds 
them  in  the  continuous  current.  That  is 
of  course  something  you  get  in  greater 
quantity,  though  not  such  intense  qual- 
ity, in  a London i block/  but  there  is  some- 
thing more  fluent,  more  mercurially  im- 
patient, in  a New  York  street  jam,  which 
our  nerves  more  vividly  partake.  Don’t 
ask  me  to  explain ! I would  rather  not !” 
be  said,  and  we  submitted. 

He  went  on  to  what  seemed  an  un- 
justifiable remove  from  the  point.  “ Noth- 
ing has  struck  me  so  much,  after  a half- 
year’s  absence,  in  this  novel  revelation 
of  sublimity  in  New  York,  as  the  evident 
increase  of  the  street  crowds.  The  city 
seems  to  have  grown  a whole  new  popula- 
tion, and  the  means  of  traffic  and  trans- 
portation have  been  duplicated  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demand  of  the  multiplying 
freights  and  feet.”  Our  friend  laughed 
in  self-derision,  as  he  went  on.  “ I re- 
member when  we  first  began  to  have  the 
electric  trolleys — ” 

“ Trams,  we  believe  you  call  them,” 
we  insinuated. 

“ Not  when  I’m  on  this  side,”  he  re- 
torted, and  he  resumed : “ I used  to  be 
afraid  to  cross  the  avenues  where  they 
ran.  At  certain  junctions  I particularly 
took  my  life  in  my  hand,  and  my  ‘ cour- 
age in  both  hands/  Where  Sixth  Avenue 
flows  into  Fifty-ninth  Street,  and  at  Sixth 
Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  Street,  and  at 


Dead  Man’s  Curve  (he  has  long  been 
resuscitated)  on  Fourteenth  Street,  I 
held  my  breath  till  I got  over  alive,  and 
I blessed  Heaven  for  my  safe  passage  at 
Forty-second  and  Twenty-third  Street, 
and  at  divers  places  on  Third  Avenue. 
Now  I regard  these  interlacing  iron  cur- 
rents with  no  more  anxiety  than  I would 
so  many  purling  brooks,  with  stepping- 
stones  in  them  to  keep  my  feet  from  the 
wet:  they  are  like  gentle  eddies — soft, 
clear,  slow  tides, — where  one  may  pause 
in  the  midst  at  will,  compared  with  the 
deadly  expanses  of  Fifth  Avenue,  with 
their  rush  of  all  manner  of  vehicles  over 
the  smooth  asphalt  surface.  There  I 
stand  long  at  the  brink ; I look  for  a police- 
man to  guide  and  guard  my  steps ; I crane 
my  neck  forward  from  my  coign  of  van- 
tage and  count  the  cabs,  the  taxicabs, 
the  carriages,  the  private  automobiles, 
the  motor-busses,  the  express  wagons,  and 
calculate  my  chances.  Then  I shrink 
back.  If  it  is  a comer  where  there  is 
no  policeman  to  bank  the  tides  up  on 
either  hand  and  lead  me  over,  I wait  for 
some  bold,  big  team  to  make  the  transit 
of  the  avenue  from  the  cross-street,  and 
then  in  its  lee  I find  my  way  to  the  other 
side.  As  for  the  trolleys,  I now  mock  my- 
self of  them,  as  Thackeray’s  Frenchmen 
were  said  to  say  in  their  peculiar  Eng- 
lish. (I  wonder  if  they  really  did  ?)  It  is 
the  taxicabs  that  now  turn  my  heart  to 
water.  It  is  astonishing  how  they  have 
multiplied — they  have  multiplied  even 
beyond  the  ratio  of  our  self-reduplicating 
population.  There  are  so  many  already 
that  this  morning  I read  in  my  paper  of 
a trolley-car  striking  a horse-cab  1 The 
reporter  had  written  quite  unconscious- 
ly,  just  as  he  used  to  write  horseless 
carriage.  Yes,  the  motor-cab  is  now  the 
type,  the  norm,  and  the  horse-cab  is  the 
—the— the— ” 

He  hesitated  for  the  antithesis,  and  we 
proposed  “Abnorm?” 

“ Say  abnorm ! It  is  hideous,  but  I don’t 
know  that  it  is  wrong.  Where  was  I?” 

“You  had  got  quite  away  from  the 
sublimity  of  New  York,  which  upon  the 
whole  you  seemed  to  attribute  to  the  tall 
buildings  along  Fifth  Avenue.  We  should 
like  you  to  explain  again  why,  if  the 
Heart  of  New  York  with  its  sky-scrapers 
made  you  think  of  scrap-iron,  the  Flat- 
iron soothed  your  lacerated  sensibilities?” 
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“ The  Flatiron  is  an  incident,  an  ac- 
cent merely,  in  the  mighty  music  of  the 
avenue,  a happy  discord  that  makes  for 
harmony.  It  is  no  longer  nefarious,  or 
even  mischievous,  now  the  reporters  have 
got  done  attributing  a malign  meteor- 
ological influence  to  it.  I wish  I could 
say  as  much  for  the  white  marble  rocket 
presently  soaring  up  from  the  east  side 
of  Madison  Square,  and  sinking  the 
beautiful  reproduction  of  the  Giralda 
tower  in  the  Garden  half  way  into  the 
ground.  As  I look  at  this  pale  yellowish 
brown  imitation  of  the  Seville  original, 
it  has  a pathos  which  I might  not  make 
you  feel.  But  I would  rather  not  look 
away  from  Fifth  Avenue  at  all.  It  is 
astonishing  how  that  street  has  assumed 
and  resumed  all  the  larger  and  denser 
life  of  the  other  streets.  Certain  of  the 
avenues,  like  Third  and  Sixth,  remain 
immutably  and  characteristically  noisy 
and  ignoble;  and  Fifth  Avenue  has  not 
reduced  them  to  insignificance  as  it  has 
Broadway.  That  is  now  a provincial 
High  Street  beside  its  lordlier  compeer; 
but  I remember  when  Broadway  stormed 
and  swarmed  with  busy  life.  Why,  I 
remember  the  party-colored  calico  ’buses 
which  used  to  thunder  up  and  down ; and 
I can  fancy  some  Rip  Van  Winkle  of 
the  interior  returning  to  the  remembered 
terrors  and  splendors  of  that  mighty 
thoroughfare,  and  expecting  to  be  killed 
at  every  crossing — I can  fancy  such  a 
visitor  looking  round  in  wonder  at  the 
difference  and  asking  the  last  decaying 
survivor  of  the  famous  Broadway  Squad 
what  they  had  done  with  Broadway  from 
the  Battery  to  Madison  Square.  Beyond 
that,  to  be  sure,  there  is  a mighty  flare 
of  electrics  blazoning  the  virtues  of  the 
popular  beers,  whiskeys,  and  actresses, 
which  might  well  mislead  my  elderly  re- 
visitor with  the  belief  that  Broadway 
was  only  taken  in  by  day,  and  was  set 
out  again  after  dark  in  its  pristine — I 
think  pristine  is  the  word;  it  used  to  be 
— glory.  But  even  by  night  that  special 
length  of  Broadway  lacks  the  sublimity 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  as  I see  it  ot  imagine 
it  from  my  motor-bus  top.  I knew  Fifth 
Avenue  in  the  Lincolnian  period  of  brick 
and  brownstone,  when  it  had  a quiet,  ex- 
clusive beauty,  the  beauty  of  the  un- 
broken sky-line  and  the  regularity  of 
fagade  which  it  has  not  yet  got  back, 


and  may  never  get.  You  will  get  some 
notion  of  it  still  in  Madison  Avenue,  say 
from  Twenty  - eighth  to  Forty -second 
Street,  and  perhaps  you  will  think  it  was 
dull  as  well  as  proud.  It  is  proud  now, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  dulL  There  is 
something  of  columnar  majesty  in  the 
lofty  flanks  of  these  tall  shops  and  hotels 
as  you  approach  them,  which  makes  you 
think  of  some  capital  decked  for  a na- 
tional holiday.  But  in  Fifth  Avenue  it 
is  always  holiday — ” 

“ Enough  of  streets!”  we  cried,  impa- 
tiently. “ Now,  what  of  men  ? What  of 
that  heterogeneity  for  which  New  York 
is  famous,  or  infamous?  You  noticed 
the  contrasting  Celtic  and  Pelasgic  tribes 
in  Boston.  What  of  them  here,  with  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  lost  and  found, 
and  the  * sledded  Polack,’  the  Czech, 
the  Hun,  the  German,  the  Gaul, 
the  Gothic  and  Iberian  Spaniard,  and 
the  swart  stranger  from  our  sister  con- 
tinent to  the  southward,  and  the  is- 
lands of  the  seven  seas,  who  so  sorely 
outnumber  us?” 

Our  friend  smiled  thoughtfully.  “ Why, 
that  is  very  curious!  Do  you  know  that 
in  Fifth  Avenue  the  American  type  seems 
to  have  got  back  its  old  supremacy?  It 
is  as  if  no  other  would  so  well  suit  with 
that  sublimity!  I have  not  heard  that 
race-suicide  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
courts  amenable  to  our  wise  State  law 
against  felo  de  se,  but  in  the  modem 
Fifth  Avenue  it  is  as  if  our  stirp  had 
suddenly  reclaimed  its  old-time  sover- 
eignty. I don’t  say  that  there  are  not 
other  faces,  other  tongues  than  ours  to 
be  seen,  heard,  there;  far  from  it!  But 
I do  say  it  is  a sense  of  the  American 
face,  the  American  tongue,  which  pre- 
vails. Once  more,  after  long  exile  in  the 
streets  of  our  own  metropolis,  you  find 
yourself  in  an  American  city.  Your 
native  features,  your  native  accents,  have 
returned  in  such  force  from  abroad,  or 
have  thronged  here  in  such  multitude 
from  the  prospering  Pittsburgs,  Cincin- 
natis,  Chicagos,  St.  Louises,  and  San 
Franciscos  of  the  West,  that  you  feel  as 
much  at  home  in  Fifth  Avenue  as  you 
would  in  Piccadilly,  or  in  the  Champs 
Elys4es,  or  on  the  Pincian  Hill.  Yes,  it 
is  very  curious.” 

“ Perhaps,”  we  suggested,  after  a mo- 
ment’s reflection,  “ it  isn’t  true.” 
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THE  short  story  is  not  a modem  time- 
saving invention,  due  to  the  hurry 
and  stress  of  business.  Its  record 
goes  back  to  the  days  of  Cheops,  the 
pyramid-builder,  when  there  was  plenty 
of  leisure,  such  as  it  was — a lame  and 
shallow  season.  When  there  was  the  most 
time  the  stories  were  shortest.  The  strain 
upon  attention  is  intolerable  to  men  in 
an  early  stage  of  development.  The  pro- 
vincial cast  of  mind  favors  anecdotal  nar- 
rative and  concise  proverbial  expression. 
Poetic  form  brought  metrical  rote  to  the 
assistance  of  memory,  and  permitted  a 
longer  strain.  In  prose  the  difficulty  was 
greater.  Hence  Herodotus,  though  ad- 
dressing a more  advanced  intelligence, 
abounded  in  short  episodes  which  were 
merely  extended  anecdotes. 

Out  of  the  very  old  time  one  story — 
that  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren — stands 
forth  as  a singular  example  of  dramatic 
strength  and  pathos,  sustained  to  con- 
siderable length  by  its  ethnic  interest  and 
as  an  expression  of  the  profound  Hebrew 
sense  of  kinship.  It  has  an  everlasting 
appeal,  while  its  counterpart,  an  Egyptian 
tale,  unearthed  a generation  ago,  and  an- 
ticipating in  closely  corresponding  detail 
the  Potiphar’s  wife  episode,  is  more  like 
a story  from  the  Decameron,  and  a more 
typical  representative  of  the  old-fashioned 
short  story,  ancient  or  medieval. 

Up  to  a very  late  period,  poetry  was  the 
accepted  medium  of  romance.  But  there 
was  always  the  prose  conte,  which,  with 
growing  elaboration,  reached  its  height 
of  elegance  in  Boccaccio,  and,  later, 
in  Cervantes,  yielded  to  the  first  great 
Continental  novel. 

Cervantes  was  the  contemporary  of 
Shakespeare,  and  Shakespeare  was  only 
sixteen  years  old  when  John  Lyly,  who, 
as  M.  Jusserand  has  shown,  was  the  fa- 
ther of  the  English  novel  of  manners 
two  centurias  before  Richardson,  pro- 
duced his  Euphue8 . 

The  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  era 
was  mainly  poetic,  and  of  its  wealth  and 


might  in  the  dramatic  field  Swinburne 
has  lately  given  us  a fresh  exposition. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  first 
important  English  example  of  imagina- 
tive prose  should  have  taken  the  form  of 
the  novel,  and  in  this  adventure  Lyly 
was  soon  followed  by  Robert  Green  and 
Thomas  Nash — both  dramatists,  but  also 
prolific  in  prose  fiction,  which  very  def- 
initely, even  in  its  tendency  to  the  pica- 
resque, foreshadowed  the  more  finished 
productions  of  Fielding  and  Smollett. 

But  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  in 
this  era,  when  the  drama  overshadowed 
every  other  form  of  popular  entertain- 
ment, fiction  of  this  kind,  with  social 
portraiture  and  comment  on  life,  should 
have  emerged  at  all.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  a re-emergence — after  its 
eclipse  during  the  last  sixty  years  of 
the  tempestuous  seventeenth  century,  in 
which  Bunyan’s  allegories  were  the  only 
important  examples  of  imaginative  prose 
literature  taking  the  form  of  a story. 
The  displacement  of  the  old  conte  was  an 
incidental  but  significant  phenomenon. 

For  an  explanation,  in  both  the  six- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  we  look 
to  London  itself.  Already  in  Shake- 
speare^ time  it  had  a population  number- 
ing over  one  hundred  thousand,  which 
in  Dr.  Johnson’s  time  had  increased  six- 
fold. In  either  period  it  was  the  busiest, 
if  not  the  wealthiest,  city  in  Europe, 
and,  in  the  earlier,  a rare  culture  had 
been  developed,  with  a luxury  that  was 
not  enervating,  an  appetite  for  fine 
tapestry,  furniture,  plate,  and  Venetian 
glass,  a refinement  enlivened  and  height- 
ened by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  curiosity 
and  adventure.  There  was  for  Lyly  an 
appreciative  audience  of  women,  to  which 
he  confessedly  addressed  his  Euphues,  as 
in  the  later  days  of  Addison’s  Spectator 
there  was  a still  wider  circle  of  even 
more  intellectual  ladies  addressed  by  the 
essayists  and  novelists.  In  either  case, 
we  find  an  atmosphere  in  which  a kind 
of  prose  fiction  might  arise  very  different 
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from  the  old  conte  and  romance  of  chiv- 
alry, and  we  can  understand  the  tolerance 
of  polite  readers  for  the  prolix  narrative 
of  love  and  adventure,  with  a definitely 
portrayed  social  background.  The  pre- 
dominance of  the  popular  play,  seen  and 
heard  at  a single  sitting,  might  seem 
to  account  for  the  absence  of  the  short 
story,  as  something  serving  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  for  the  fact  that  elsewhere  and 
at  other  times  good  plays  and  good  short 
stories  have  dwelt  together  in  natural 
amity.  The  genius  that  produced  com- 
edies like  Sheridan’s  might  have  created 
the  humorous  short  story,  but  it  did  not. 
Eighteenth-century  fiction  in  its  repre- 
sentation of  life  and  reflective  comment 
concerning  it  reflected  a social  passion 
for  formal  elaboration  of  external  detail 
which  demanded  vast  surfaces  for  its 
complete  satisfaction.  In  such  a scheme 
the  short  story  could  have  no  place.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  were  Steele’s  and 
Addison’s  elegant  and  delightful  charac- 
ter sketches  in  the  Spectator . 

English  fiction  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been,  confessedly,  fiction  before  the 
Victorian  era.  It  was  story-telling,  with 
a studious  endeavor  on  the  writer’s  part 
to  make  it  seem  a narration  of  actual 
events.  If  the  novelist  had  laid  claim 
to  imagination,  it  would  have  seemed  a 
confession  that  what  he  told  was  imag- 
inary. Purely  imaginative  effects  and 
values  were  relegated  to  the  parable,  the 
allegory,  or  the  poem.  Pope  excluded 
them  from  poetry.  Defoe’s  narrative  was 
direct,  in  a straight  line,  and  might  have 
gone  on  in  that  line  forever.  The  epis- 
tolary form  in  Richardson,  while  less 
straightforward,  emphasized  the  actuality 
even  of  the  sentiments  expressed.  Yet  in 
the  actual  correspondence  of  that  time 
we  find  more  spontaneity  and  picturesque- 
ness than  in  his  epistolary  novels.  The 
comment,  even  in  Fielding,  graceful  and 
elegant  in  expression  and  to  a certain 
degree  yielding  mental  satisfaction,  is, 
after  all,  as  superficial  as  his  description. 
In  none  of  these  novels  are  there  under- 
tones or  overtones.  The  possibilities  of 
fiction,  as  we  understand  fiction,  were 
barely  suggested. 

Puritanism,  while  so  effective  political- 
ly that  it  had  swayed  London  to  the  side 
of  Parliament  against  the  king  in  the 
Civil  War,  had  very  little  effect  directly 


upon  English  literature.  It  certainly  did 
not  clip  the  wings  'of  imagination  in 
Milton  or  Bunyan.  Outside  of  New 
England,  the  temper  it  showed  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  not  perpetuated, 
save  in  modified  variations  of  itself  in 
divers  kinds  of  non-conformism;  but, 
even  in  this  dissipation,  it  had  developed 
a large  audience  of  readers  which  was 
almost  as  averse  to  fiction  as  it  was  to 
the  stage.  The  novel  and  the  play  re- 
vived in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  from 
periodical  literature,  of  which  there  were 
so  many  varieties,  fiction  was  almost  ex- 
cluded. We  cannot  say  that  fiction 
adopted  its  matter-of-fact  narrative  form 
as  a palliation  of  its  inherent  vice  in  the 
eyes  of  this  antagonistic  audience.  That 
form  was  incident  to  the  stage  of  evolu- 
tion which  fiction  had  then  reached, 
though  the  evolution  itself  may  have  been 
arrested  by  the  antagonism.  But  we  may 
reasonably  assume  that  the  prevailingly 
didactic  tone  of  English  fiction  for  two 
centuries  — hypocritically  adopted  by 
Elizabethan  writers  like  Green  and  Nash, 
who,  like  Charles  II.,  admired  the  vir- 
tues they  declined  to  imitate,  but  more 
seriously  by  eighteenth-century  novel- 
ists— was  directly  due  to  that  ethical 
strain  in  the  English  people  which  his- 
torically defined  itself  as  Puritanism,  a 
stimulant  to  democracy,  but  a deterrent 
to  Aesthetic  development. 

If  the  novel  was  compelled  to  put  on 
the  apologetic  guise  of  didacticism,  how 
bold  and  wanton  the  briefer  imaginative 
venture  in  the  form  of  a short  story, 
shaped  by  a spontaneously  artistic  im- 
pulse, would  have  seemed — if  the  im- 
pulse itself  had  existed!  Such  literary 
art  as  there  was,  especially  as  shown  in 
construction,  found  its  most  profitable  as 
well  as  its  finest  exercise  in  the  play,  and 
that,  too,  was  burdened  with  a moral 
lesson.  Miss  Edgeworth’s  shorter  tales, 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
all  their  charm  and  humor,  dared  to  see 
the  light  only  as  confessedly  moral,  more 
pointedly  didactic  than  the  novel. 

A story,  considered  simply  as  a nar- 
rative, has  the  same  essential  charac- 
ter, whatever  its  length.  Its  continua- 
tion is  by  extension  in  a single  line,  and 
the  only  limit  to  its  length  is  imposed 
by  the  degree  to  which  the  faculty  of  at- 
tention has  been  developed  in  its  audience. 
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As  a matter  of  fact,  there  never  has  been 
any  considerable  extension  of  the  story 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  its  prolongation. 
Along  with  the  faculty  of  attention  sensi- 
bility also  has  been  developed,  in  lines 
determined  by  the  genius  of  the  race. 
The  story  in  its  crudest  form  was  not  a 
vehicle  of  information;  like  the  fairy- 
tales told  to  modern  children — if  any 
child  may  be  called  modern — it  was  in- 
teresting because  of  some  strangeness  in 
it,  having  at  least  that  element  of  ro- 
mance. Entertainment  was  its  inci- 
dental feature — the  essential  thing  was 
its  appeal  to  sensibility.  We  note  this  in 
Bible  stories,  which  are  not  simply  nar- 
ratives ; they  have  depth  as  well  as  length, 
the  profound  feeling  of  a people  in  them. 

When  the  narrative  takes  a social  em- 
bodiment, as  it  did  in  Fielding  and  Fanny 
Burney,  or  deals  much  with  the  world  of 
the  past,  as  it  did  in  Scott,  there  are 
vast  surfaces  to  be  covered,  so  that  there 
is  breadth  as  well  as  length,  along  with 
such  depth  as  there  may  be  in  the  appeal 
to  a cultivated  sensibility.  The  novel  of 
this  kind,  as  contrasted  with  Defoe’s 
simpler  narratives,  is,  in  its  earlier  stages, 
sure  to  be  prolix,  not  only  because  so 
much  is  undertaken,  but  because  it  is 
undertaken  with  so  little  art  in  either 
expression  or  construction.  Then  a few 
women,  very  unlike  Fanny  Burney,  the  in- 
veterate diarist — women  like  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  Jane  Austen,  and  Susan  Fer- 
rier,  direct  in  method,  with  a quick  and 
lively  turn,  and  giving  real  portraiture — 
take  the  field,  narrowing  its  scope  almost 
within  a domestic  compass  and  so  mak- 
ing a more  homely  appeal,  and  we  begin 
to  have  briefer  novels. 

The  art  of  prose  was  well  developed 
before  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century 
took  to  writing  the  social  novel,  as  is 
evident  from  the  examples  furnished  by 
Steele  and  Addison,  but  it  showed  to  far 
better  advantage — as  is  also  evident  from 
these  examples — in  the  essay  than  in  fic- 
tion. In  the  seventeenth-century  litera- 
ture the  essay  had  held  a prominent  place. 
Bacon’s,  while  the  century  was  still  young 
and  fully  imbued  with  the  Elizabethan 
spirit,  stand  quite  apart  from  all  the 
rest,  and  indeed  from  those  of  all  time, 
as  examples  of  aphoristic  wisdom  and  of 
felicitous  expression.  Those  which  fol- 
lowed were,  with  the  exception  of  Cow- 


ley’s, prolix,  and  while  Burton  is  still 
cherished  for  the  genial  humor  of  his 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  for  the  rhythmic  embodiments  of 
his  subtle  imagination,  they  were  form- 
less structures.  Dryden’s  alone  were  free 
from  conscious  phrasing,  direct,  and  dis- 
tinctively modem.  The  advance  of  the 
early  eighteenth-century  essay  even  be- 
yond Dryden,  whose  work  in  this  field  had 
been  mainly  critical,  was  in  its  grace, 
flexibility,  picture-making,  and  portrai- 
ture of  character ; and  with  this  de- 
parture from  generalization,  save  in  the 
conservation  of  types,  was  apparent  a 
tendency  to  brevity  without  terseness. 
This  tendency,  in  fiction,  indicated  a finer 
constructive  art,  a sense  of  form,  not  to 
be  adequately  defined  as  economy  in  ex- 
pression and  construction ; something,  too, 
which  could  not  have  been  caught  from 
the  popular  play,  the  abridgement  of 
which  was  easily  effected  because  so  much 
of  the  impression  was  conveyed  directly 
to  the  eye  and  ear.  Fiction  could  and 
did  borrow  from  the  play  and  from  ev- 
ery other  art,  but  its  own  peculiar  art 
had  to  be  separately,  and  in  England 
slowly,  developed. 

Economy  was  incidental  to  the  art. 
When  we  pass  from  the  early  to  the  mid- 
dle nineteenth-century  novel,  say  from 
Scott  to  Thackeray,  we  see  that  the  story- 
teller has  become  an  artist  who  instinc- 
tively, from  his  sense  of  form,  gives 
sphericity  to  the  world  he  creates — not 
merely  extension  superficially  in  length 
and  breadth,  with  such  depth  as  there 
may  be  in  a more  or  less  profound  appeal 
to  sensibility.  In  the  more  advanced 
aesthetic  appeal  temperament  and  har- 
mony, in  the  world  of  the  novel  as  in  the 
natural  world,  insist  in  every  part  and 
in  the  whole  structure  upon  the  trope, 
upon  the  curved  and  returning  line.  Con- 
traction is  incidental  to  expansion,  not 
the  result  of  consciously  definite  aim. 
Technique  has  thus  a natural  genesis 
when  it  is  bom  from  the  artistic  im- 
pulse; the  vital  values  in  this  spontane- 
ous synthesis  are  inseparable  from  the 
formal  excellence. 

We  were  saying  that  such  depth  as 
there  was  in  the  earlier  novel  was  in  its 
appeal  to  sensibility.  There  were  en- 
tertainment, romance,  picturesqueness, 
and  portraiture  of  society  and  of  typical 
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character.  In  the  hands  of  the  nine- 
teenth - century  masters  the  novel  was 
transformed,  and  to  say  that  it  appealed 
to  a more  cultivated  aesthetic  sensibility 
— much  as  that  meant  for  it  in  expression 
and  structure — gives  no  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  its  transformation  or  even  of  the 
distinctive  quality  of  its  art  in  this  new 
emergence.  But  it  does  explain  the  ap- 
pearance for  the  first  timfe  of  the  modern 
short  story  in  British  literature. 

The  modern  short  story — as  distin- 
guished from  the  old  conte  and  also  from 
that  quite  insignificant  kind  of  brief  love- 
tale  which  flourished  in  crude  American 
miscellanies  before  1850  and  came  to  its 
height  of  conspicuous  immaturity  in 
T.  S.  Arthur's  stories — owed  its  existence 
to  that  artistic  impulse  which  had  re- 
shaped the  novel,  not  only  bringing  all 
its  parts  into  harmony  with  a central 
motive,  but,  in  every  part,  working  from 
within  outward,  for  living  growth  rather 
than  for  accretion,  substituting  expan- 
sion and  radiant  illumination  for  mere 
extension.  In  the  extreme  departure 
from  the  narrative  thoughtful  readers 
found  a new  kind  of  satisfaction;  and 
the  artist  in  this  field  was  tempted  to 
meet  the  challenge  which  was  so  often 
offered  him — the  more  inevitably  the 
more  he  was  an  artist — to  achieve  his 
effect  from  a simple  suggestion,  such  as 
in  a novel  must  be  subordinate  and  in- 
cidental, but,  if  taken  by  itself  and  al- 
lowed its  own  proper  expansion,  promised 
a clearer  and  fuller  illumination. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the 
short  stories  we  like  follow  this  method. 
Many  of  them,  and  perhaps  those  which 
have  the  widest  popular  welcome,  follow 
the  old  story-teller's  plan  and  adopt  his 
wisest  devices  and,  in  frequent  instances, 
his  shallow  artifices.  So,  too,  very  many 
novels  which  we  read  with  pleasure,  from 
those  of  Dickens,  Doyle,  and  De  Morgan 
to  much  lesser  instances,  are  after  the 
old  plan,  and,  whether  they  be  old  or  new 
favorites,  are  cherished  for  their  humor, 
their  dramatic  vigor,  their  ingenuity, 
or  their  robust  vitality.  The  story-teller, 
happily,  does  not  pass,  but  he  has  caught 
something  of  the  new  art,  both  in  expres- 
sion and  construction;  he  more  or  less 
deeply  appeals  to  a cultivated  sensibility, 
and  he  has  learned  not  to  be  prolix  be- 
yond what  we  willingly  bear.  Excluding 


what  is  most  trivial,  there  remains  a large 
body  of  fiction  of  the  kind  we  have  just 
mentioned,  which,  without  the  highest 
art  or  the  most  profound  appeal,  gives 
the  most  entertainment  to  the  greatest 
number  of  readers.  But  beyond  this  kind 
of  fiction,  both  in  the  novel  and  the  short 
story,  we  have  during  the  last  two  gen- 
erations witnessed  the  development  of 
another  sort,  which  has  given  to  a large, 
though  not  the  largest,  number  of  readers 
a new  and  deeper  satisfaction. 

Here  the  artist's  main  motive  is  psy- 
chical, and  in  his  representation  of  hu- 
man life  he  has,  therefore,  no  other 
method  of  procedure  than  that  to  which 
all  fiction  has  been  tending  since  it  began 
to  be  an  art — that  of  expansion  and 
illumination.  The  simpler  the  initial 
suggestion,  the  clearer  and  ampler  the 
possible  development;  therefore  the  ex- 
ceptional importance  of  the  short  story 
in  this  order  of  fiction. 

The  term  “ short”  as  applied  to  other 
than  narrative  fiction  has  no  definite 
meaning.  Stories  are  either  simple 
or  complex.  The  complex  story  is  or, 
for  its  due  proportion,  ought  to  be  a 
novel.  The  simple  story  may  or  may 
not  be  brief.  If  it  is  emotional  or  a 
reflection  of  common  life,  in  happy  or 
miserable  circumstance,  the  ease  with 
which  the  reader  fills  out  the  picture  or 
supplies  what  is  unexpressed  helps  the 
writer  to  brevity.  A story  may  be  short 
because  of  the  writer's  lack  of  art  or 
because  he  is  blind  to  the  interesting 
possibilities  of  a fertile  situation;  and 
again  it  may  be  short  because  he  has  a 
creatively  suggestive  imagination.  What 
may  be  done  within  a limited  compass 
through  the  wise  selection  of  a pregnant 
situation,  the  clear  vision  of  its  possi- 
bilities, and  the  power  of  adequate  and 
sympathetic  expression,  is  admirably  il- 
lustrated by  a story  in  this  number,  “ The 
Worldly  Miss  Revelle,"  which  also  serves 
to  show  what  we  mean  by  a psychical 
motive  and  its  development  through  ex- 
pansion and  illumination.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a novel  like  Joseph  Conrad's 
Lord  Jim  we  have  a striking  example  of 
a simple  situation,  with  a psychical  mo- 
tive, involving  many  dramatic  sequences, 
in  varied  picturesque  settings,  and  thus 
expanding  into  a long  story — the  master 
artist  making  the  most  of  his  motive. 
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gather  upon  mental  processes,  but  must  trust 
to  her  memory  of  his  voice — and  mustache. 

“ But/'  she  told  herself,  “ if  he  cares  for 
me  as  he  says  he  does,  he  will  not  allow 
even  an  implied  refusal  to  dishearten  him. 
Still,  I haven’t  even  implied  a refusal.  And 
1 don't  know  who  he  is,  nor  what  he  looks 
like,  nor  where  I will  see  him!  Whv 
couldn’t  he—” 

At  this  moment  she  was  called  to  the 
telephone. 

“Is  this  Miss  Kimberly?”  His  voice! 
Or,  rather,  that  voice! 

“ Yes.” 

“You  know  who  this  is.  don’t  you?” 

“ Oh  yes,  of  course.” 

“ I am  awfully  sorry,”  the  voice  repined, 
“ but  I have  been  called  away  quite  unex- 
pectedly for  a few  days.  May  be  out  of 
town  for  two  weeks." 

“ Fin  sorry  you  have  to  go.” 

“ So  am  I.  And  I rang  you  up  to  ask 
if  you  have  decided  on  your  answer." 

“My  answer?” 

“ Yes.  You  know — you  told  me  last 
night — ” 

“ But  I said  next  time  I saw  you.  I 
haven’t  seen  you  yet,  and,  really,  I haven’t 
decided.” 

Then  the  voice  began  to  argue  and  plead 
and  explain  that  she  had  her  mind  made  up 
if  she  only  realized  it.  Myrtilla  almost  lost 
her  temper,  which  would  have  been  a de- 
plorable thing.  She  finally  tfiade  the  voice 
understand  that  she  would  not  answer  at 
that  time. 

“ Then  please  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you 
can,”  the  voice  begged. 

“ I shall.  I hope  you  have  a pleasant  trip.” 

“ It  would  be,  even  if  it  is  a business  trip, 
if  I had  your  answer.” 

“ Even  if  my  answer  were — ” 

“ But  I cannot  imagine  it  being  any- 
thing but  ‘ Yes/  Will  it?” 

“ That  would  be  telling.  Good-by  until  I 
see  you.” 

“ Good-by,  then.” 

Myrtilla  hung  up  the  receiver  slowly. 

44  Of  all  the — Well,  if  it  isn’t  just  like 
a man!”  she  exclaimed. 

For  the  next  week  she  tried  to  identify 
her  wooer  by  a process  of  elimination.  Cast- 
ing up  her  sentimental  accounts,  she  decid- 
ed upon  twelve  men  who  might  fairly  be 
considered  to  be  suitors.  Three  of  them  had 
proposed  to  her  already  and  one  of  them 
liad  almost  proposed.  Tom  Kerne  had  come 
near  getting  a “ No  ” on  general  principles 
— without  the  prelude  of  a proposal.  Thi3 
because  he  led  the  conversation  to  a senti- 
mental plane  and  was  so  obviously  working 
up  to  a proposal  that  she  resented  the  cut- 
and-driedne>s.  Colonel  Browning  had  com- 
menced talking  with  her  in  a fatherly  way. 
but  she  knew  he  wanted  to  propose  and 
had  promptly  taken  him  over  to  a group 
of  her  friends.  Albert  Goodnow  had  come 
to  her  quite  manfully  one  evening  and  made 
a very  boyish  avowal,  which  he  supplement- 
ed by  saying  that  he  knew  she  would  not 
marry  him,  but  that  he  felt  he  must  tell  her 


of  his  sentiment  toward  her.  George  White 
had  whispered  his  proposal  when  he  brought 
her  an  ice  one  evening — and  he  never  fal- 
tered in  the  eating  of  his  own  ice  when  she 
suggested  that  she  would  be  a sister  to  him. 
Eliminating  these  four  from  the  twelve  left 
eight — and  all  of  them  were  in  town  and 
still  dancing  attendance  upon  Myrtilla. 

Three  weeks  went  by,  and  four — and  still 
she  did  not  see  the  man  with  the  voice  and 
the  mustache.  He  might  have  written  to 
her,  she  thought.  Another  month  went  by, 
and  still  no  more  of  the  man  with  the  voice 
and  the  mustache.  By  this  time  Myrtilla 
told  herself  she  was  anxious  to  see  him. 

Then  she  simply  shut  him  out  of  her  mind. 
Whether  she  really  thought  no  more  about 
him  is  a matter  for  some  one  else  to  de- 
cide, but  the  fact  remains  that  when  Her- 
bert Tattalls,  who  was  wealthy  and  hand- 
some and  had  worshipped  her  for  two  years, 
asked  her  to  marry  him  she  told  him  it 
could  never  be. 

“Are  you  promised  to  another?"  Herbert 
queried,  sorrowfully. 

“ I don’t  know,”  she  said,  almost  fiercely. 

After  a- while,  though,  Fate  stepped  in  and 
played  the  cards.  Fate  decided  that  Myr- 
tilla should  be  at  another  little  dance  at 
the  house  of  the  long  piazza  with  the  dark 
corner.  Now,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that 
Myrtilla  should  find  sentimental  memories 
about  that  place,  was  it  not?  And  along 
late  in  the  evening  she  slipped  away  from 
the  dancers  and  crept  back  into  the  dark  cor- 
ner of  the  piazza  that  she  had  been  calling 
“ my  corner  ” for  a long  time.  There  she 
sat,  looking  up  at  the  stars  and  wondering 
what  it  all  meant,  when  she  heard  the  same 
shuffling  feet  coming  down  the  piazza,  and 
the  same  bumping  into  a chair,  and  the  same 
muffled  ejaculation. 

She  giggled. 

No,  she  didn’t  giggle.  The  man  who 
heard  her  would  have  resented  our  saying 
that.  He  would  have  described  it  as  a sil- 
very laugh  that  rippled  out  into  the  beau- 
teous night  with  the  melodious  cadence  of 
gorgeous  jewels  being  poured  into  a golden 
chalice,  or  words  to  that  effect.  For  you 
see,  he  wanted  to  marry  Myrtilla. 

“ Are  you  here,  Miss  Kimberly — Myr- 
tilla?” he  whispered. 

It  was  the  voice!  She  choked  with  sur- 
prise and  joy  and  then  said: 

“ I am.  For  whom  were  you  looking?” 

The  man  dragged  the  bumped  chair  with 
him  quickly  and  came  beside  her. 

“ I only  got  home  this  evening,”  he  said. 
“ I had  to  stay  and  stay  and  stay  away 
until  I closed  the  deal.  As  soon  as  I reached 
town  I rang  your  house  up  and  they  said 
you  were  here.  So  I hurried  over,  for  there 
was  an  invitation  for  me  at  home.  And — 
and — wlmt's  your  answer,  Myrtilla?” 

44  Oh — I — ” She  tried  to  see  him,  but  it 
was  too  dark.  The  big  hand  caught  the 
little  one  and  held  it. 

“Yes!”  Myrtilla  whispered,  quickly. 

And  Fate  went  back  to  its  office  and  took 
down  its  “ busy-day  ” sign. 
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Conquering  Our  Greatest  Volcano 

THE  FIRST  ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  WRANGELL.  ALASKA 

BY  ROBERT  DUNN 


FOR  eight  years  the  virgin  summit 
of  Mount  Wrangell  had  called  me; 
Wrangell,  which  bears  the  palm 
on  this  continent  as  an  alp  and  a volcano 
in  one,  and  has  always  typified,  more  than 
any  other  mountain  in  Alaska,  all  that  is 
remote  and  fabulous  in  the  North. 

Open  the  map  of  Alaska.  The  con- 
tours that  mark  mountains  appear  heavi- 
est in  three  places.  Farthest  west  lies 
Mount  McKinley;  away  to  the  east, 
Mount  St.  Elias.  Look  between  them, 
some  two  hundred  miles  from  each  and 
a hundred  miles  north  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  There,  in  the  valley  of  the  Cop- 
per River,  rises  Mount  Wrangell,  sur- 
rounded by  ten  peaks,  each  more  than 
12,000  feet  in  altitude,  and  14,005  feet 
high  itself. 

A rugged  coast  range  walls  it  from  the 
sea.  That  and  tales  of  Eldorados,  and 
a massacre  of  Russians  by  Indians  at 
its  base  in  1848,  for  more  than  a genera- 
tion isolated  the  Wrangell  region  with 
a fascination  and  a dread.  Then  John 
Bremner,  prospector,  spent  the  winter  of 
*84-85  alone  with  those  murderous  na- 
tives and  found  them  abject,  and  in  the 
spring  Lieutenant  II.  T.  Allen  passed 
along  the  volcano’s  base.  The  argonauts 
of  ’98  captured  the  valley,  and  with  them 


I was  the  first  to  make  and  record  a visit 
to  its  slopes. 

Years  ago  two  Copper  River  Indians 
went  up  to  “look-see”  the  Wrangell 
crater.  They  never  returned.  Thus  to 
emulate  them  meant  death,  of  course, 
which  is  no  tradition,  such  as  all  great 
mountains  have,  but  a very  live  belief 
among  those  Indians  to-day.  And  with 
St.  Elias  and  McKinley  climbed,  Wran- 
gell was  the  next  high-mountain  chal- 
lenge in  Alaska.  In  the  name  of  science 
it  should  have  been  the  first,  for  on 
Wrangell  alone,  outside  the  antarctic 
continent,  can  you  study  the  relation  of 
an  active  cone  to  a great  ice-cap. 

On  July  9th  last  I landed  in  Valdez 
on  the  coast,  with  an  alpine  outfit  and  the 
hope  that  my  friend,  William  T.  Soule, 
Jr.,  was  still  in  the  interior.  A bitter  Oc- 
tober eight  years  ago  he  and  I had  camped 
together  in  the  McKinley  range.  I reach- 
ed him  now  by  the  Signal  Service  tele- 
graph ; and  with  the  scent  of  cottonwoods 
and  the  roar  of  glacier  streams  riling 
my  blood,  in  a day  I had  bought  an  old 
bay  mare  to  carry  my  grub  and  blankets 
and  was  hitting  the  trail  through  the 
coast  ranges.  I footed  it  over  the  passes 
and  across  the  swamps,  travelling  mostly 
in  the  luminous  nights,  because  for  the 
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two  hours  that  the  sun  sinks  below  the 
horizon  in  July  frost  sometimes  numbs 
the  fiendish  mosquitoes.  Billy  was  to 
meet  me  on  the  15th  at  the  Tonsina 
River,  eighty  miles  inland,  at  the  edge  of 
the  Copper  River  basin.  He  turned  up 
promptly,  and  next  day,  riding  his  buck- 
skin cayuse  turn  about,  we  hit  the  long 
trail  that  leads  east  from  the  telegraph, 
across  Copper  River,  and  not  quite 
touches  the  southern  slopes  of  Wrangell, 
still  fifty  miles  away. 

At  last  we  could  study  the  volcano 
over  the  burned  and  mean  spruce  forest. 
There  it  lay,  surely  the  whitest,  widest 
dome-shaped  pile  on  earth.  In  Mexico, 
Popocatapetl  is  higher,  but  extinct;  the 
Colima  volcano  is  lower,  and  neither  one 
is  alpine.  And  while  during  the  ten 
years  that  Kah-Una-Lita  (“  The  Smoke 
Mountain,”  as  the  Copper  River  Indians 
call  it)  has  been  known  to  white  men 
it  has  belched  neither  mud  nor  lava,  its 
crater  is  often  aglow  for  days,  and  it 
steams  incessantly,  sometimes  sending 
vapor  three  miles  high  and  filming  over 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  the  Copper 
valley  with  ash. 

Then  only  a plume  of  steam  coiled 
from  the  summit,  where  an  inky  nub 
marked  the  crater  edge.  Below  glit- 
tered a world  of  black  pinnacles  and 
crinkled  seracs,  the  ice-cap  prolonged 
through  deep  valleys  by  five  great  gla- 
ciers. Three  of  these — the  Chetudina, 
Cheshnina,  and  Long  Glaciers — might  be 
routes  to  the  top,  and  we  were  aiming  for 
a prospectors’  cabin  on  the  Cheshnina 
stream,  as  a base  to  reconnoitre  from; 
for  on  a virgin  alp,  in  the  North  especial- 
ly* you  cannot  climb  through  cloud  or 
falling  snow.  Snow-line  is  at  6000  feet, 
which  gives  you  8000  feet  of  travel — 
equalled  only  in  the  high  Himalayas — 
and  often  in  summer  storms  hide  the 
great  peaks  for  weeks  at  a time. 

At  five  o’clock  next  morning  we  slid 
down  the  big  clay  bank  to  Doctor  Bil- 
lum’s  ferry  on  Copper  River.  Billum  is 
a medicine-man.  He  keeps  his  people  in 
subjection  by  foretelling  attacks  from  the 
Yukon  Indians,  and  tales  of  white  men 
thirty  feet  high,  with  dogs’  faces,  who 
haunt  camp. 

“ Ah — ! Ha — !”  he  gaped  at  our 
temerity  toward  Wrangell.  ‘‘Kah-Una- 
Lita — ” and  turned  to  explain  dramat- 
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ically  to  his  folks.  Then  he  said  to  us 
with  vibrant  solemnity:  “No  good. 
Mebbe  so  halo  [not]  come  back.  Mebbe 
so  die!”  And  helped  to  stone  our  horses 
into  swimming  the  wide  Copper. 

That  night  we  camped  at  Horse  Creek, 
almost  within  shadow  of  the  volcano. 
We  were  tired,  and  it  came  on  cold. 
Perhaps  this,  or  perhaps  being  at  the 
brink  of  our  uncertain  business,  keyed 
me  to  that  acuteness  which  whoever  en- 
ters the  white,  unknown  places  is  always 
so  baffled  to  express.  At  exactly  midnight 
by  our  dollar  watch  I waked  from  a 
dream,  vivid  with  horror,  that  my  mother 
was  dead.  I wrent  to  sleep  again.  Just 
two  hours  later  a voice  outside  the  tent 
aroused  us.  A stranger  had  arrived  in 
camp.  An  Indian  was  complaining, 
“ Hiyu  [very]  cold,  hiyu  cold.”  Billy, 
starting  up,  exclaimed,  “That’s  Jo  Bell; 
I know  his  voice,”  and  went  outside  the 
tent.  I heard  them  talking  together. 
When  Billy  came  back  he  said,  “Jo’s 
just  got  here  with  a telegram  for  the 
Weber  boys.”  They  and  their  partner. 
Von  Zeiple,  wrere  encamped  on  Cheshnina 
River,  for  which  wre  were  bound.  “An- 
other Indian  brought  it  from  Tonsina,  and 
Jo  took  it  on  from  the  crossing.  Bob 
Weber’s  mother  is  dead  in  Valdez.”  . . . 
Telepathy?  Maybe.  The  savage,  awred 
by  the  white  man’s  tragedy,  travelling 
toward  me  through  the  wilderness  night, 
each  of  us  having  the  same  goal — the 
very  imperfectness  of  the  transference 
somehow  confirms  it. 

So  Jo  joined  us  on  the  trail.  We  left 
it  where  it  pitched  down  to  Kotsina 
River,  and  climbed  to  the  treeless  tun- 
dra. Clouds  veiled  Wrangell,  and  we 
asked  Jo,  wdio  had  hunted  sheep  along 
all  the  five  glaciers,  which  was  the  easiest 
to  travel.  All  he  wrould  answer,  and  that 
sullenly,  about  climbing  Wrangell  was: 
“ What’s-a-matter  Cheshnina?  What’s-a- 
matter  Cheshnina  Glacier?  All  right,  I 
think.”  We  camped  above  its  stream, 
and  he  went  on  to  the  Webers’.  At  mid- 
night we  heard  them  outside,  on  their 
long  tramp  to  the  coast.  “ That  you, 
Billy?”  called  a voice.  “It’s  too  bad — ” 
began  Billy.  “Well,  such  things  has  to 
happen,”  came  back  cheerfully,  passing 
on  in  the  grim  half-light  across  the  w*aste. 

From  the  Cheshnina  flats  we  explored  a 
small  stream  leading  straight  towrard  the 
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there  the  ocean  of  ice-falls  mounting  in 
a vast  anarchy  toward  the  great  Nabesna 
Glacier.  And  farther,  just  north  of 
Blackburn  shone  St.  Elias  and  his  range, 
its  tiny  pyramid  unmistakable,  a strange 
crystallization  in  the  sky,  bubbles  float- 
ing upon  a sea  of  iridescence.  You  can’t 
write  it.  It  was  all  too  much  to  see. 
And  upward,  from  the  ice  hanging  in- 
visible behind  me,  plumy  clouds  stole 
close  like  living  things. 

But  that  time  I stepped  squarely  into 
— death!  I had  taken  my  pictures  safe 
enough.  Returning  by  the  same  trail 
— cruussh!  Legs  and  body  were  dan- 
gling into  nothingness,  elbows  spread  and 
clutching  on  the  yielding  snow.  During 
that  shred  of  a second's  fall  all  substance 
inside  my  head,  all  the  air  outside,  thick- 
ened into  something  dense  and  leaden. 
All  my  blood  surged  outward  to  surfaces 
and  extremities,  but  with  no  flush  of 
warmth.  I hung  there,  looking  down  at 
the  two  slithery  green  walls  converging 
into  doom.  Horror  was  suffocated  by  a 
quick  anger.  “ Billy,  come  here,”  I 
shouted,  calmly.  “ I am  down  a crevasse, 
down  a crevasse.”  He  came  out  of 
the  tent;  kneeled  near  me  cautiously. 
“ Where’s  the  edge  ?”  he  asked.  “ You’re 
not  on  it,”  I said.  “ Come  a step  nearer.” 
JTe  did;  and  then  could  grab  my  left 
arm,  rooting  himself  in  the  soft  snow. 
I kicked  against  the  opposite  wall,  dashed 
my  right  arm  into  the  crust,  braced  every 
muscle,  leaped,  wormed  myself  out. 

Neither  of  us  spoke  until  we  were  eat- 
ing pea  soup  in  the  tent.  “ Did  you  ever 
snuff  nitro-glyoerine — the  stuff  they  give 
for  some  kind  of  heart  disease?”  I asked. 
“ Once  T did.  for  fun.  It  routs  all  the 
blood  away  from  your  heart.  . . . That 
felt  just  like  it.”  And  T laughed.  “ It’s 
rot,”  I went  on,  u what  you  hear  about 
your  whole  life  ‘ passing  in  review  ’ when 
you’re  sinking — facing  death.  Nothing 
of  the  sort.  I’m  not  broken  up  and 
sha’n’t  be.”  This  with  no  back-thought 
that  I nm^t  screw  up  courage  by  talk. 
The  fear  of  death  lies  only  in  its  appre- 
hension. Face  to  face  with  it  anger  sup- 
plants terror,  as  when  you  fight  a snake, 
or  strike  involuntarily  at  a being  who  in- 
sults your  manhood. 

So  we  drank  hot  tea,  laughing  over  the 
responsibility  of  the  tent  pole — Billy’s 
socks  highest  on  it,  then  “ the  ” watch, 


then  my  snow-glasses,  then  Billy’s  black 
felt  hat,  last  my  socks  and  all  the  whang- 
leathers.  At  eight  o’clock  it  was  freezing 
hard.  Extending  the  door  with  our 
boots,  we  shut  out  the  magic  tiny  world 
away  under — all  the  Copper  valley  a 
smear  of  violet  and  ochre,  a pond  shining 
on  the  tundra,  the  burning  scimitar  of  a 
river  course. 

We  pounded  the  neve  to  make  holes  for 
our  hips  and  tried  to  sleep.  Too  cold; 
and  all  the  obsession  of  the  venture  was 
now  focussed  and  gripped  too  hard  upon 
my  heart.  To-morrow,  to  do  the  trick, 
if  the  clear  sky  held ! And  that  depended 
on  the  stray,  mindless  drifts  of  air- 
pressure  and  cloud.  I trembled,  in  wave 
after  wave,  till  I seemed  to  vibrate 
against  Billy.  If  he  knew  the  reason, 
he  said  nothing.  I could  will  myself  to 
stop,  but  the  effort  kept  me  even  from 
dozing.  And  if  I dozed,  I would  start 
up  in  the  ghostly  whiteness  of  midnight, 
my  heart  racing  on  like  a fly-wheel  that 
has  slipped  its  belt. 

The  sun  rose  smothered  and  whitish, 
over  whitish  cloud-bars.  We  sigh,  turn 
over,  dig  snow  from  under  our  heads, 
light  the  lamp;  wait  as  the  slush  steams, 
sings,  in  the  little  pot.  After  erbswurst 
another  boiling  comes  for  the  tea,  as  we 
feel  through  our  frozen  and  messy  duffle 
for  pemmican  and  shreds  of  dry  salmon. 
. . . We  stretched  our  legs  outside  in  the 
first  arrows  of  sunlight,  and  dropped  the 
tent  to  get  the  pole.  Light  packs  to-day, 
only  the  stove  and  camera.  We  mounted 
the  bulge  over  camp,  entered  the  sea  of 
crevasses  — trapped  squarely  right  off! 
I went  down  only  to  my  knees,  but  we 
took  the  warning,  and  for  the  next 
two  hours  prodded  ahead  for  each  step, 
while  our  arms  ached  and  ached. 

Four  trips  we  made,  up  and  down  that 
4000-foot  slope,  now  our  faces  blistering 
in  the  heat  and  glare,  now  our  feet  frozen, 
and  every  step  we  had  to  test  first.  Fol- 
low with  our  eyes  as  we  would  the  parallel 
caverns  sweeping  down  from  those  totter- 
ing ice-spires,  recollect  as  we  could  their 
faint  scars  under  the  skin  of  snow,  sight 
and  memory  always  Were  cheated.  Their 
menace  seemed  to  be  designed,  a con- 
scious thing. 

They  infuriated  me.  We  were  making 
very  bad  time,  exhausted  quickly  in  the 
triple  struggle  to  break  trail,  climb,  jab. 
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On  the  Summit  of  Mount  Wrangell 


silence.  It  seemed  that  the  whole  world, 
embodied  in  that  soundless  steam,  was 
rising  and  billowing  away  from  us. 
Then,  magically,  all  vapor  cleared  away; 
down  from  our  feet  bit  a dark,  parched 
slope,  bristling  with  grisly  protrusions, 
or  smooth  and  polished,  blemished  with 
ashy  crusts  and  ancient  snow,  or  lumi- 
nous with  converging  ribs  of  a strange 
whiteness.  The  earth  was  holding  its 
breath;  and  we,  beholding  its  very  en- 
trails. held  ours — we  could  not  help  it. 
And  we  glared,  glared  down  to  fix  the 
eye  of  that  great  funnel.  And  we  saw 
nothing,  ever  nothing.  Then,  maybe 
from  some  needle-hole,  slowly  the  chasm 
filled  with  a rising  tide  of  steam.  We 
breathed  out,  stared  at  one  another,  and 
spoke  commonplaces,  like.  “ T don't  smell 
anything,  do  you  ?'’  or,  “ It's  lucky  we’re 


on  this  side.  We’d  be 
choked  over  there.”  And 
existence,  like  a released 
pendulum,  swung  for- 
ward again  on  the  north 
wind,  in  those  mon- 
strous globes  of  steam. 
We  marked  the  dome  of 
snow  to  the  left,  with 
its  twin,  jade-blue  walls 
of  ice  that  opened  over 
the  pit,  and  like  spectral 
jaws  drooled  downward 
an  icy  lobe.  And  the 
high  inner  wall  of  the 
tooth  wavered  with  kiln- 
stained,  skeleton  crags, 
velvety  with  steam 
wisps,  dripping  with  ice 
flowers  like  melted  tal- 
low, salty  and  cracked 
and  brittle,  splashed 
with  the  hues  of  dead 
flames  and  tarnished 
rainbows,  all  ready  at  a 
touch  to  mingle  and 
seethe  in  avalanches. 

But  the  top.  We  were 
in  an  elbow  of  the  crater 
rim,  whence  its  level 
shot  straight  up  west- 
ward. From  the  east 
face  of  the  cone  we  had 
to  swing  around  and 
climb  it  from  the  north. 
A steeper  slope,  yes,  but 
the  thing  was  sure ! Now 
time  passed  like  lightning.  Again  the  slip- 
pery treadmill  of  mud  and  honeycombed 
ice,  but  harder  and  thinner.  Trickles 
spurted  right  out  of  the  ash  and  cut  little 
shining  courses.  An  easier  grade.  Be- 
low, black  patches  swooped  with  hurried 
steam,  and  out  sprang  the  great  wall  of 
Chetudina  Glacier.  Ash  everywhere  soon, 
white  and  crackly  with  frost  flowers,  beds 
and  beds  of  their  huge  crystals,  all  burred 
over  with  a finer  rime  that  formed  cease- 
lessly and  clothed  us  from  head  to  foot. 
Then  everything  plunged  down,  south 
into  the  main  universe  of  steam.  I broke 
into  a run.  I guess  I yelled. 

It  was  exactly  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. July  30th,  that  wo  reached  the  top 
of  Wrangell. 

“ Look  out !’’  shouted  Billy,  as  I jammed 
the  pole  down.  “ Don’t — don’t  do  that 
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again ! I felt  the  whole  business  shake.” 
Of  course  it  did — the  tottering,  friable 
trap!  Why  we  weren’t  fools  enough  to 
go  hang  over  the  undercut  edge  of  the 
crater  I don’t  know.  With  the  wall  of 
steam  for  background,  we  photographed 
each  other — the  horrid  sores  from  sun 
and  snow  burn  on  our  fiery  cheeks  and 
lips.  I compassed  off  peaks  and  direc- 
tions, sketch-mapped,  made  notes,  all  in 
a frenzied  rush,  laughing  and  talking  at 
once,  but  with  a feeling  that  I accom- 
plished nothing,  and  that  time  and  “ the  ” 
watch  were  racing  on  with  a broken 
escapement.  The  pen  froze  and  broke 
and  spewed  all  over  the  paper,  but  I 
scrawled  right  on,  with  illegible  blurs  and 
fly  tracks,  thanking  Heaven  that  we  had 
just  spelled  out  our  names  and  the  date 
and  poked  them  under  a slab  of  lava. 

A dappled  floor  of  white  and  blue  opal 
cloud  hid  all  the  world.  Miles  sheer 
down,  Chetudina  Glacier,  a very  Gehen- 
na of  crevasses,  plunged  under  it.  We 
got  not  a glimpse  of  the  Copper  valley, 
nor  at  the  two-mile-high  crest  of  Mount 
Drum.  Anyhow,  what  mattered  pano- 
ramas ? North  all  was  clearer,  by  the  twin 
hazy  nubs  and  the  thumb  of  Mount 
Zanetti,  and  Mount  Sanford  raised  by 
mirage  in  an  orange  mist  and  tilted  to- 
ward us  like  a reflection  in  a concave 
mirror.  And — blessed  that  we  had  eyes 
to  see  it! — the  broad  shoulders  of  Mc- 
Kinley (magnetic  west,  exactly),  like 
one  lighted  window  of  an  invisible  house 
of  splendor  on  the  uttermost  horizon. 

Forty  minutes  of  living,  and  then 


downward.  Instantly  a queer  drowsiness 
flushed  me.  Ten  yards  from  the  summit 
I could  have  lain  in  my  tracks  and  slept. 
I tottered  down  to  the  crater  edge  and 
gave  a sleepy  look  in;  but  there  a Thing 
transfixed  me.  Was  it  real,  was  it  a 
trick  of  eyes  that  focussed  askew  from 
the  glare  and  gale? — Was  it  inherent  in 
the  dream  that  from  the  moment  of  de- 
scending had  supplemented  life?  A thin 
ribbon,  a tremulous  blur,  rose  from  the 
exact  centre  of  the  crater;  transparent, 
woven  of  many  threads,  like  some  gela- 
tinous sea  growth.  I rubbed  my  eyes. 
It  was  still  there.  Was  this  a spirit 
crater,  and  Wrangell  but  the  figment  of 
a mountain?  1 shivered,  and  plunged 
down  the  slope. 

Ploughing  across  the  white  desert  to 
the  fumaroles,  I had  to  shake  myself  to 
keep  awake.  “ Don’  care,  don’  care  ’f 
school  keeps  or  not,”  I kept  muttering 
like  a drunken  man.  And  far  down  over 
the  lip  of  ash,  among  the  crevasses,  light 
fogs  settled  over  and  diffused  the  sun 
into  a white-hot,  steely  glare.  Light  so 
malign  was  unbelievable.  Stalled,  the 
trail  lost,  we  had  to  plunge  our  faces  into 
the  snow  and  wait  and  wait  — blind 
hours  which  fixed  the  illusion  that  reality 
had  ended.  Even  through  our  glasses, 
eyes  were  jabbed  as  if  with  hot  knives, 
and  we  felt  our  cheeks  scorching.  Yet 
somehow  we  reached  the  tent  and  food 
and  sleep.  By  midnight  I felt  quite  sane, 
and,  oh,  so  happy ! And  still  higher  than 
any  one  in  the  world  who  could  behold 
the  pole-star  so  near  the  zenith,  we  slept. 


Hodiernae  Rosas 

BY  ROSAMUND  MARRIOTT  WATSON 

MY  eyes  are  faded,  but  yours  shine  so  clear. 

Looking  on  you  I take  no  thought  of  grief — 
I wonder  if  the  new-blown  roses  cheer 
Yesterday’s  roses,  withering  leaf  on  leaf. 
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In  the  Other  Room 

BY  MURIEL  CAMPBELL  DYAR 


THERE  was  a fire  burning  merrily 
in  Mr.  Eliphalet  Grimes’  grate, 
and  on  his  table  the  cheer  of  a 
lighted  lamp.  Such  was  the  cold  of  the 
dripping  rain  outside,  the  dreariness  of 
the  wet,  wintry  wind  which  howled  against 
the  window-panes,  that  it  was  small  won- 
der that  the  owner  of  this  inner  coziness, 
his  back  accidentally  to  the  closed  door 
into  the  other  room,  drew  in  a sigh  of  hap- 
piness. His  day’s  work  had  left  him 
pleasantly  satisfied,  as  always  work  well 
done  and  to  be  well  paid  leaves  a man. 

Turning  his  neat  legs  in  the  genial  at- 
mosphere of  the  coals,  he  eyed  them  with 
a pardonable  admiration  of  the  comfort 
with  which  they  were  clad.  Even  during 
a winter  when  workers  at  other  trades 
felt  the  sting  of  hard  times,  Eliphalet 
Grimes  felt  nothing.  As  he  could  look 
behind  him  to  a period  of  almost  unbro- 
ken prosperity,  so  could  he  survey  an  as- 
sured present  and  a future  which  offered 
no  cause  for  alarm.  No  matter  how  bit- 
ter was  the  storm  in  the  village  street, 
he  need  not  tremble  at  it. 

In  his  contentment  with  the  charming 
side  of  life  which  he  had  found,  he  gave, 
from  time  to  time,  warming  himself,  a 
genteel  cough  behind  his  hand — a smooth 
hand  enough.  In  the  performance  of 
this  action,  as  in  his  eying  of  his  legs, 
was  no  undue  uppishness.  Rather  a 
cheerful  self-respect.  Eliphalet  Grimes 
was  a modest  man. 

He  was  possibly  a trifle  beyond  fifty, 
so  that  he  had  a right  to  be  bald,  with 
a fringe  of  hair  edging  prosperously  the 
shining  surface  of  his  head.  Although 
naturally  possessing  a round  and  smiling 
face,  he  had  for  many  years  endeavored 
to  draw  down  his  countenance  into  an 
expression  of  businesslike  sobriety.  But 
it  had  been  impossible  to  elongate  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  jovial  rotundity  of 
his  body,  fairly  bursting  from  the  seams 
of  his  black  coat — quite  as  impossible  as 
it  had  been  to  really  suppress  the  high 


spirits  dancing  in  his  eyes.  No  sooner 
was  his  business  done  for  the  day  than 
he  became  as  merry  as  a grig. 

Not  only  were  there  warmth  and  light 
in  the  room,  but  a most  appetizing  smell 
of  lemons,  which  proceeded  from  the 
pitcher  on  the  sideboard  at  the  left  of 
the  white  napkin  which  was  covering  a 
little  supply  of  sandwiches,  not  to  say 
cake;  at  the  right  were  four  tumblers, 
polished  to  an  almost  inconceivable  state 
of  brightness,  four  silver  spoons,  the 
sugar-bowl,  and  four  elegant  china  plates. 
Upon  the  hearth  a column  of  steam  issued 
gayly  from  the  teakettle,  which  drummed 
with  its  lifting  lid  like  a partridge.  From 
the  depths  of  his  armchair  Eliphalet 
Grimes  was  reflected  in  the  kettle’s  nickel 
side,  beaming  there  rounder  and  happier 
than  ever. 

Now  and  then  he  pulled  forth  his 
watch — with  considerable  of  an  effort,  for 
it  was  a big  watch  and  a tight  pocket — 
and  beheld  its  dial  contemplatively  and 
in  not  a little  bright  expectancy.  Over- 
head he  heard,  pleasurably,  his  wife’s 
steps  hurrying  back  and  forth  as  she 
dressed.  He  doted  on  a friendly  game 
of  cards,  and  when  the  two  which  would 
make  this  practicable  were  to  be  his 
friend  Mr.  Cotton-ear  Basly  and  his 
wife’s  friend  Miss  Fanny  Peadle,  and 
when  there  was  in  prospect,  besides  the 
game,  something  a bit  unusual  to  talk 
about,  which  had  lately  happened  in  the 
village,  he  was  quite  lost  in  rapture. 

Other  people,  when  the  breadwinner 
of  the  family  had  a paying  trade,  were 
wont  to  better  their  houses.  But  Eliph- 
alet Grimes  and  his  wife  had  made  no 
change  in  theirs,  though  it  might  seem 
cramped  to  some.  It  was  precisely  as  it 
had  been  when  they  had  first  begun  to 
live  in  it  and  use  it  also  for  the  purposes 
of  business.  They  themselves  still  sat 
and  received  their  guests — excepting  off 
and  on — in  their  dining-room.  They  had 
a parlor  with  the  best — the  door  into  it 
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at  Eliphalet'S  back  — but  it  being  fre- 
quently required  in  the  demands  of  trade, 
having  a street  entrance,  and  conven- 
iently situated  in  regard  to  the  workshop 
in  the  rear  of  the  house,  it  had  long  been 
abandoned  for  continued  use.  There 
were  just  enough  occasions,  in  between- 
times,  that  Louisa  Grimes  could  receive 
her  company  in  it  to  show  that  she  had 
a parlor.  To-night  was  evidently  not  one 
of  these  opportunities,  since  the  door  was 
swung  to.  But  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence to  anybody.  All  of  their  friends 
understood  about  now  being  parlor  vis- 
itors and  now  not. 

The  hands  of  his  watch  getting  around 
very  slowly,  to  put  in  his  time  Eliphalet 
Grimes  arose  and  opened  the  closed  door 
and  disappeared  into  the  other  room. 
It  containing  no  fire  whatever,  there 
breathed  against  him,  as  he  entered  it,  a 
singular  chill.  But  he  whistled  happily 
to  himself,  taking  the  night  lamp,  burn- 
ing dimly  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  going 
over  to  something  along  the  wall,  on 
which  he  bestowed  a contented  scrutiny. 
The  shadows  about  this  object,  when  he 
had  put  the  lamp  back,  seemed  to  lie 
athwart  it  more  deeply,  with  a yet  more 
appalling  gloom  and  cold.  No  less  than 
the  dark  clamor  of  the  storm  outside  was 
the  tune  that  he  was  whistling  incapable 
of  breaking  the  stillness  which  encom- 
passed it.  But  he  came  out  cheerfully, 
and  closed  the  door  again. 

A plump  hand  dragged  the  curtain 
aside  which  covered  the  opening  of  the 
stairway  that  led  to  the  bedrooms 
above.  Louisa  Grimes  made  a delightful 
rustle  as  she  moved.  She  did  love  to 
rustle!  Above  her  green  silk  she  was 
still  flushed  with  the  exertion  of  dressing 
in  a hurry.  She  was  still  working  at  her 
hooks,  coming  to  stand  over  the  grate. 

“ Why,  Pet,”  exclaimed  Eliphalet 
Grimes,  gallantly,  “if  you  don’t  look  as 
young  when  you’re  dressed  up  as  when 
I married  you !” 

“Now,  ’Liphalet !”  sh?  smiled,  bonding 
over  to  poke  up  the  fire.  Plainly  the 
years  had  rested  on  Louisa  Grimes  un- 
heavily.  She  was  rosy  and  stouter  even 
than  Eliphalet.  Indeed  she  had  more  the 
gay  dimensions  of  the  teakettle  than  of 
anything  else  about.  “Ain’t  it  gettin’ 
past  time  for  ’em?”  she  asked  with  a 
shade  of  anxiety.  Relishing  above  all 


other  social  experiences  Fanny  Peadle’s 
and  Cotton-car  Basly’s  weekly  dropping 
in  for  cards  on  Tuesday  night,  she  was 
fearful  lest  the  storm  to-night  should 
prevent  their  coming. 

Before  Eliphalet  Grimes  could  answer, 
the  wind  blew  against  the  porch  door 
with  an  extraordinary  violence,  which 
apparently  landed  on  the  door -step  the 
guests,  who  had  been  making  their  way 
down  the  street  in  the  fierce  rain  toward 
the  streak  of  light  glowing  from  the  win- 
dows. For  immediately  there  sounded  the 
noise  of  feet  stamping  in  goloshes. 

Eliphalet  Grimes  found  the  door  knob 
in  an  instant.  “ Don’t  waste  no  time 
a-comin’  in!”  he  called  out,  joyfully. 

A woman’s  streaming  face  was  thrust 
coquet tishly  through  the  door  frame,  fol- 
lowed by  a brace  of  moist  spectacles  and 
an  overcoat,  its  shabby  edges  dripping. 

“ Land ! if  we  ain’t  glad  to  git  here !” 
gasped  Miss  Peadle.  “ I can  tell  you, 
Louisa,  I wouldn’t  ’a’  ruined  my  feather 
for  everybody.” 

“You  poor  creeturs!”  cried  Louisa 
Grimes.  “ Take  off  your  things  an’  dry.” 

“ A turrible  rain,”  sympathized  Eliph- 
alet, setting  a soaked  cotton  umbrella 
hospitably  in  the  coal  hod. 

But  no  inclemency  of  the  weather 
could  really  dampen  the  occasion  at  all. 
“Who  keers?”  Miss  Peadle  ejaculated 
with  a giggle. 

Such  was  the  force  of  this  remark  that 
everybody  began  to  laugh  tremendously. 

Fanny  Peadle  was  done  up  in  a great 
many  wrappings,  which  she  took  off  very 
fashionably.  As  she  removed  layer  after 
layer,  she  glanced  from  her  friend  Louisa 
to  the  closed  door  into  the  other  room. 
Louisa  Grimes,  turning  her  eyes  in  the 
same  direction,  nodded.  Wiping  his 
spectacles,  Cotton-ear  Basly,  who  was  al- 
ways looking  at  Miss  Peadle,  glanced, 
too,  at  the  door.  Eliphalet  Grimes,  fol- 
lowing the  glances  of  the  others,  coughed 
once  more  genteelly  behind  his  hand. 

The  final  shedding  of  Miss  Peadle’s 
cloak  revealed  an  angular  brown  dress, 
with  a cascade  of  lace,  not  exactly  ex- 
pensive, down  the  front  of  it,  its  meshes 
jabbed  through  with  an  alarming  number 
of  blue-headed  pins.  She  had  rather  a 
longish  waist,  surrounded  by  a belt  which 
no  one  could  say  was  too  snug,  since 
then*  was  actually,  she  could  tell  one  her- 
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self,  space  for  any  large  article  to  be 
thrust  between  it  and  her.  She  had 
rather  a longish  face,  a trifle  faded,  per- 
haps, and  yet  kind  and  vivacious;  and 
rather  brownish  hair  for  a lady  no  longer 
in  her  first  youth.  She  put  up  her  hands 
to  her  puffs  cautiously.  “ Could  I — ” 
she  said,  archly,  to  Louisa. 

“ Why,  to  be  sure,”  answered  Louisa 
Grimes.  “ Go  right  up — that  is,  if  you 
won’t  mind  the  looks  of  the  bureau.” 

Miss  Peadle  sought  the  stairway.  “ m 
warrant  you,  Louisa,”  she  giggled,  “ I 
left  a worse  one.” 

At  this  clever  little  sally  everybody 
laughed  again. 

Tripping  down-stairs,  she  had  a be- 
coming dab  of  powder  on  either  cheek. 
She  glanced  over  again  toward  the  other 
room.  “My!  wasn’t  it  awful?”  she  said, 
sitting  down  before  the  fire  in  her  lively 
fashion  and  putting  out  a pair  of  shoes 
adorned  with  bows. 

“ My !”  said  Eliphalet  Grimes,  com- 
posedly. 

Cotton-ear  Basly  stooped  forward.  “ If 
anybody  had  a-told  me  when  I went 
home  to  William  Wyatt’s  house  last 
night — ” He  paused  impressively.  It 
was  clear  that  existence  had  not  gone  as 
easily  with  him  as  with  Eliphalet  Grimes. 
He  was  thin  and  dingy,  his  chest  hol- 
lowed from  a lifetime  on  a bookkeeper’s 
stool.  From  one  ear  protruded  the  tuft 
of  cotton  which  he  habitually  wore  be- 
cause of  a sensitiveness  to  draughts.  Be- 
hind his  spectacles  his  eyes  had  a dulled 
look.  But  they  did  not  have  half  as  much 
loneliness  and  care  in  them  as  before  he 
had  met  Miss  Peadle.  Since  that  golden 
day  had  dawned  upon  him  he  had  been 
remarkably  brightened. 

“ Now  don’t  get  to  tellin’  ’bout  it,” 
begged  Louisa  Grimes,  “ till  we’re  all 
drawed  up  to  the  table.” 

Fanny  Peadle  lifted  her  forefinger  play- 
fully. “ Not  another  word,  Mr.  Basly !” 

Love  had  made  of  her,  too,  quite  a dif- 
ferent person.  She  had  always  used  to 
seem  very  tired,  although  she  was  as 
brave  as  anybody  could  be  who  did  plain 
sewing  in  her  front  room  year  after  year, 
never  daring  to  stop,  and  cooked  her 
scanty  meals  in  her  back  one,  and  ate 
them  all  alone,  and  every  day  saw  herself 
growing  older  and  nearer  to  a future 
holding  nothing  for  her  in  particular  but 


more  plain  sewing  and  more  lonely  meals, 
until  her  thimble  finger  stiffened,  and 
goodness  knows  what  would  happen  to 
her  then.  Despite  the  knowledge  which 
she  and  Mr.  Basly  had  had  from  the 
first  that  they  could  not  marry  on  his 
slender  salary  probably  for  several  years, 
she  had  nevertheless  bloomed  out  like  a 
geranium  taken  from  a cellar.  Louisa 
Grimes  was  constantly  astonished  at  the 
arts  and  graces  she  suddenly  produced 
like  blossoms. 

“’Twas  a strange  thing!”  Cotton-ear 
Basly  shook  his  head. 

“ Not  another  teeny  word !”  threatened 
Miss  Peadle. 

While  she  toasted  her  shoes,  and  Louisa 
Grimes  bustled  about,  changing  the  lamp 
from  the  middle  to  one  side  of  the 
table,  and  trotting  nimbly  over  to  the 
chimney  closet  to  fetch  a thumbed  pack 
of  cards,  the  bookkeeper  kept  bottling 
himself  up  by  hard  work,  as  though  no 
one  in  the  room  had  heard  what  he  had 
to  say,  nor  knew  anything  of  a certain 
event.  Though  everybody  had,  and  knew 
all  there  was  to  know  of  it. 

Eliphalet  Grimes  had  learned  of  it 
very  early  that  morning,  from  the  book- 
keeper himself. 

And  Fanny  Peadle,  fed  on  rumors  all 
day,  but  a few  moments  before,  as  she 
and  Mr.  Basly  made  their  way  to  the 
house,  had  been  asking  eager  questions, 
which  had  been  answered  and  verified. 
But  the  four  had  not  hitherto  sat  to- 
gether over  the  matter. 

“ If  I don’t  get  away  from  the  fire 
this  minute,”  Miss  Peadle  declared  very 
soon  in  an  intense  state  of  interest,  “ I’ll 
be  roasted  alive.” 

It  being  at  once  necessary  to  prevent 
the  horror  of  this  catastrophe,  everybody 
left  the  glowing  grate  for  the  table. 
With  much  gallantry  Eliphalet  Grimes 
shoved  the  cards  to  Miss  Peadle,  who  ex- 
tended her  fingers  butterflyishly  and 
turned  a knave,  and  Cotton-ear  Basly 
immediately  after  exposing  a king,  and 
the  host  and  hostess  a five  spot  and  a 
two — the  two  falling  to  Eliphalet — she 
gave  a little  scream  of  pretended  con- 
fusion at  the  coincidence  of  the  partner- 
ship, and  accepted  the  chair  opposite 
the  bookkeeper,  her  faded  face  livened 
almost  to  youth. 

Eliphalet  Grimes  sat  shuffling  the 
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cards  meaninglessly.  “ ’Twas  a strange 
thing!”  lie  suggested.  As  lie  sat  down, 
the  closed  door  was  in  front  of  him,  and 
he  lifted  his  eyes  to  it. 

“ A strange  thing!”  repeated  the  book- 
keeper. He  started  to  work  with  his 
dingy  thumb  on  the  surface  of  the  table. 
Nobody  gainsayed  him  the  privilege  of 
going  back  to  the  beginning  to  make  a 
now  familiar  tale  the  plainer. 

Seven  years  before  he  had  taken  a 
room  in  William  Wyatt’s  house,  already 
sunk  to  decay,  the  gate  rusted  and 
fallen  apart,  and  stains  on  the  walls 
from  the  leaking  eaves,  all  the  money 
gone  for  Benny’s  debts  and  wildness,  so 
that  there  was  none  left  to  stay  the  ruin, 
and  barely  enough  for  William’s  and 
Jessie’s  needs. 

With  his  thumb  he  put  down  dark 
stains  and  rust,  and  a man  and  woman 
made  old  before  their  times. 

“ More’n  likely,”  said  Eliphalet  Grimes, 
with  a bright  glance  around  his  room, 
u if  William  Wyatt  had  been  a-con- 
tented  to  live  in  the  house  he  begun 
with,  and  hadn’t  a-built  a bigger,  things 
wouldn’t  ’a’  turned  out  wrong  for  him 
and  Jessie.” 

The  room  the  bookkeeper  had  taken 
had  been  across  from  Benny’s,  left  al- 
ways undisturbed  and  as  it  was  before 
Benny  went  off  to  the  city,  where  a 
woman  had  sent  him  to  the  devil. 

“ Oh  dear  me/”  exclaimed  Fanny 
Peadle. 

“ As  nice  a boy  to  start  with,”  put  in 
Louisa  Grimes,  “ as  ever  a person  seen, 
an’  handsome.” 

Cotton -ear  Basly  rubbed  on  to  the 
table  a boy’s  chamber  under  the  roof,  and 
the  chest  beneath  its  window,  with  the 
B.  W.  cut  hopefully  on  the  lid.  In  the 
evenings,  when,  asked  to  come  in,  he 
had  sometimes  rested  in  the  sitting-room 
on  his  way  up-stairs,  he  had  seen  Jessie, 
bent  under  her  shoulder  shawl  from  tears 
and  waiting  for  her  one  child,  listening 
to  the  sound  of  footsteps  going  by.  Often 
she  thought  a pair  of  coming  feet  were 
surely  Benny’s  and  ran  out  in  the  dark, 
only  to  come  back  and  try  to  knit  again. 
Many  a night  he  had  heard  her  in  Ben- 
ny’s room,  walking  up  and  down. 

“ She  always  thought  he’d  come.”  The 
cards  flipped  through  each  other  in 
Eliphalet  Grimes’  hand. 
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“ Though  she  didn’t  live  long  after  you 
went  there,”  said  Louisa  Grimes. 

“ She  didn’t  live  long,”  said  Cotton- 
ear  Basly.  “ Jest  gettin’  quieter  ’n’ 
quieter.  An’  Benny  couldn’t  be  found 
for  her  burial.  He  hadn’t  wrote  for  a 
long  time.”  His  thumb  indicated  a letter 
which  had  been  looked  for  and  had  never 
come.  After  Jessie  Wyatt’s  death  he  had 
gone  on  living  in  the  house.  It  was  not 
long  before  William,  too,  began  to  fail, 
leaning  more  and  more  on  his  crutch  as 
he  might  have  leaned  upon  an  only  son. 
He  had  early  told  him  his  wishes  that 
he  could  go  on  keeping  his  room  as  long 
as  possible,  which  would  be  free  to  him, 
that  the  house  might  not  be  empty  to  a 
man  coming  back  to  it,  and  that  as  long 
as  the  little  he  and  Jessie  had  skimped 
together  lasted,  he  should  pay  the  taxes 
on  the  place,  that  Benny’s  home  might 
not  be  lost  to  him. 

“ He  was  sure,  too,  he’d  come  back,” 
said  Eliphalet  Grimes,  reflectively. 

“ He  was  sure.  c He’ll  come  back  some 
day,’  says  he  to  me,  takin’  to  his  high 
bed  at  last,  i an’  begin  over.’  ” Cotton- 
ear  Basly  peered  across  at  the  door  into 
the  other  room.  “ If  anybody’d  a-told 
me,  waitin’  alone  in  that  house  three 
years,  after  the  more’n  twenty  years  Wil- 
liam and  Jessie  waited,  that  Benny  wa’n’t 
too  far  gone  on  the  road  that  woman  had 
started  him  down,  to  ever  come  back,  I 
wouldn’t  ’a’  believed  ’em.  An’  if  any- 
body’d a-told  me  when  I went  home  to 
my  room  last  night  after  my  supper — ” 

“ ’Twasn’t  a-rainin’  then,”  said  Eliph- 
alet Grimes,  “ an’  there  was  a skip  o’ 
snow.” 

“ ’Twasn’t  a-rainin’,  but  clear,  with  a 
moon,”  answered  the  bookkeeper,  “ an’ 
there  was  a skip  of  snow  on  the  ground. 
An’  as  soon  as  I got  to  the  gate  I 
seen  that  somebody  had  b(*en  up  the 
walk  lief  ore  me,  and  I seen  a light  in 
the  house.” 

“ Oh,  goodness!”  cried  Miss  Peadle. 

Eliphalet  Grimes  stopped  shuffling  the 
cards.  “ An’  you  never  guessed  who 
them  steps  belonged  to,  an’  not  until 
you’d  opened  the  front  door  an’  seen  the 
man  in  the  sittin’-room  in  a cheer  be- 
fore the  cold  fireplace,  did  you  begin 
to  suspect  who  ’twas.” 

“ Not  until,”  answered  the  bookkeeper, 
“ I seen  the  man  with  the  wasted  look 
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holdin’  Jessie’s  shawl  in  his  hands,  did 
I*  begin  to  suspect  who  ’twas.” 

“He’  d come  back,”  said  Louisa 
Grimes,  “to  tell  William  and  Jessie  he 
was  goin’  to  begin  over!” 

The  bookkeeper’s  thumb  worked  out  a 
man’s  mother’s  shawl,  no  longer  used,  on 
the  back  of  her  chair,  and  his  father’s 
crutch  put  by  on  a shelf.  “ I made  up  a 
fire  for  him,  though  he  didn’t  notice 
it.  I didn’t  want  to  leave  him  alone,  but 
I seen  he  didn’t  want  me.  Said  he’d 
had  his  supper  an’  had  been  through  the 
house  an’  could  find  things  for  the  night. 
He’d  come  on  William’s  note  and  wasn’t 
surprised  to  see  me.” 

“ An’  you  never  thought — ” said  Eliph- 
alet  Grimes. 

“ I never  thought.” 

“ And  you  went  to  bed  and  slept,” 
cried  Miss  Peadle,  “ because  you  was  so 
tired,  poor  boy,  and  when  you  woke  up 
it  was  mornin’,  and  there  was  nothin’ 
stirrin’  in  the  house.  And  when  you 
come  down -stairs — ” 

“ I found  Benny  Wyatt  dead  before 
the  fireplace,  still  a-settin’  with  Jessie’s 
shawl,”  said  the  bookkeeper,  quietly. 

“Oh  dear  me/”  Miss  Peadle  said. 
“You  poor,  poor  crcetur!” 

Louisa  Grimes  shook  her  head  as  dark- 
ly as  was  possible  for  her.  “ There’s 
many  a one  that  goes  that  way  with  a 
weak  heart,  after  a life  like  his.  An’ 
handsome  still!” 

Cotton-ear  Basly  made  a figure  fallen 
sideways  in  its  chair,  not  yet  old,  though 
wrecked  and  done.  “ Handsome  still.” 
Working  now  with  his  dingy  palm  in- 
stead of  his  thumb,  he  wiped  out  the 
smears  of  a tragedy  from  the  table. 

“Handsome  still!”  said  Eliphalet 
Grimes.  He  left  his  place  a moment- 
and  stirred  up  the  coals  in  the  grate 
to  a greater  blaze.  “ You’ll  have  to 
find  you  another  room,  Cotton-ear.  They 
say  the  house  ’ll  be  sold  right  off  for 
Jessie’s  cousins.” 

It  was  not  hard  in  so  cheerful  a spot, 
shut  in  cozily  from  the  beating  of  the 
wintry  rain,  to  turn  from  death  to  life 
and  hope. 

“ Mcbbe,”  suggested  Louisa  Grimes, 
“you’d  better  look  for  a house.” 

Fanny  Peadle  blushed.  “La!  Louisa 
Grimes,  how  you  do  talk !”  she  giggled. 

Eliphalet  Grimes,  to  whom  Providence 


had  granted  such  measure  of  good  for- 
tune, having  to  his  account  the  two  spot, 
shuffled  slowly  now  in  earnest  and  com- 
pleting the  operation,  and  the  book- 
keeper at  his  right  hand  tapping  the 
offered  pack  on  the  top  in  perfect  trust, 
he  genially  dealt  out  the  cards. 

Seldom  had  he  more  enjoyed  the  Tues- 
day night’s  game,  the  rigor  of  which  it 
would  have  been  cruel  to  overstrictly 
maintain  in  a circle  of  such  friendship 
and  spirits.  If  the  bookkeeper  too  ten- 
derly signalled  to  Fanny  Peadle  what  to 
play,  the  eyes  behind  his  spectacles 
growing  brighter  and  brighter  with  the 
pleasure  of  the  evening;  if  Eliphalet’s  wife 
was  perpetually  dropping  her  cards  in  her 
lap  and  exposing  them,  and  picking  them 
up  again  gayly;  if  Miss  Peadle  inquired 
every  few  minutes  what  was  trumps,  and 
was  thrown  into  a great  condition  of 
fright,  from  which  she  was  only  extri- 
cated with  enormous  difficulty,  at  each 
trick  she  took,  because  she  would  have 
to  decide  what  to  lead  next,  and  was  terri- 
fied every  time  she  played  anything  for 
fear  she  had  done  something  dreadful, 
which  she  usually  had — it  but  made  him 
beam  about  him  the  more  kindly  and 
with  a happier  smile. 

More  than  once  Louisa  Grimes,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  play,  nudged  Fan- 
ny Peadle  to  ask  in  a whisper,  “Ain’t 
Pa  a-en joyin’  himself?” 

“Ain’t  he! — he’s  such  a dear!”  cried 
Miss  Peadle,  putting  forth  a blossom. 

When  the  record  of  the  winnings  stood 
one  game  for  each  couple  of  partners, 
Louisa  Grimes  interfered  before  the  rub- 
ber. She  jumped  up  and  trotted  nim- 
bly between  the  teakettle  and  the  side- 
board, mixing  the  hot  water  with  the 
contents  of  the  pitcher,  from  which 
had  been  coming  the  delicious  smell  of 
lemons.  Her  green  dress  rustled  behind 
her  as  she  brought  over  her  filled  tray 
to  the  table. 

Fanny  Peadle  threw  up  her  hands. 
“ Now  don’t  tell  me  those  ’re  chickun 
sandwiches,  Louisa !” 

“ Chickun  sandwiches.”  Eliphalet 
Grimes  smiled  emphatically. 

His  wife  wiped  her  rosy  face  with 
her  napkin. 

“ I knowed  you  wouldn’t  none  of  you 
like  ’em!” 

“I  can’t  bear  ’em!”  said  the  book- 
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keeper.  He  was  already  holding  out 
his  plate. 

“ Dear  me !”  said  Miss  Peadle,  “ I 
won’t  never  need  to  make  him  none.” 

“ I hate  ’em  so,”  said  Eliphalet  Grimes, 
“ that  I sha’n’t  be  able  to  eat  no  more  of 
’em  than  ’nough  to  build  a steeple  piled 
one  atop  the  other!” 

“ Try  an’  swaller  a few,  all  of  you,” 
Louisa  Grimes  urged,  delightedly. 

Miss  Peadle  proceeded  to  construct 
a spy-glass  with  great  archness  out  of 
a tumbler.  “ And  that  ain’t  a choc’- 
late  cake!” 

“Yes,  ’tis,”  said  Eliphalet  Grimes. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  Eliphalet 
Grimes’  guests  had  had  some  cause  lately 
to  notice  the  keenness  of  winter  winds 
that  they  especially  enjoyed  the  eve- 
ning’s lunch. 

But  Eliphalet  Grimes  enjoyed  it  no  less 
than  they.  There  was  no  apparent  limit 
to  the  number  of  sandwiches  and  the 
pieces  of  cake  he  ate.  He  kept  contin- 
ually pressing  everybody  to  have  more  of 
everything,  being  a man  who  loved  to 
make  others  happy,  never  selfishly  keep- 
ing his  business  to  himself. 

“You  ain’t  a-eatin’  ’nough  for  a bird,” 
he  said  over  and  over  to  Fanny  Peadle, 
a remark  which  she  accepted  delicately 
as  a compliment,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  would  have  taken  a bird  of 
rather  a large  description  to  have  had 
such  an  appetite  as  she.  But  there  in- 
evitably came  a time  when  she  refused 
anything  more. 

“ I couldn’t  eat  another  bite,”  she  said, 
vivaciously,  “ if  you  pointed  a pistol  at 
my  head.” 

Not  happening  to  have  a weapon  of  this 
order  at  hand,  Eliphalet  Grimes  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  filling 
her  tumbler  and  his  own  and  every  one 
else’s  with  another  steaming  portion  of 
hot  lemonade. 

Miss  Peadle  helped  clear  away  the 
dishes. 

Just  as  she  w*as  about  to  sit  down 
again,  Louisa  Grimes  bethought  herself. 
“ I ain’t  showed  you  my  new  bunnit,  hev 
I,  Fanny?” 

“Why,  no,  dear!”  cried  Miss  Peadle. 

“It’s  in  the  cupboard  in  the  other 
room,”  Louisa  Grimes  said.  “ Come  in 
an’  I’ll  show  you.” 

She  went  ahead  and  opened  the  closed 


door.  Miss  Peadle  followed  her.  Once, 
thus  following,  as  the  room’s  singular 
chill  had  struck  against  her,  she  had 
turned  pale,  but  as  her  acquaintance  with 
the  bookkeeper  had  made  her  at  friends 
with  life  at  last,  so  had  her  cheerful  in- 
tercourse with  Eliphalet  Grimes  and  his 
wife  rendered  her  at  peace  with  death. 

Louisa  Grimes  took  the  night  lamp 
from  the  mantelpiece  and  screwed  up  the 
wick.  Moving  toward  the  cupboard,  she 
paused  along  the  wall  in  the  shadows’  ap- 
palling depths  and  looked  interrogatively 
at  Miss  Peadle,  who  looked  at  her.  They 
stood  over  the  coffin,  which  that  morning 
Eliphalet  Grimes  had  selected  from  his 
stores,  that  lay,  always  ready  for  use,  in 
the  rear  of  his  house.  The  lamp  in 
Louisa  Grimes’  hand,  as  well  as  throw- 
ing its  feeble  gleam  downward  on  the 
dead  form  of  Benny  Wyatt,  shone  up- 
ward on  her  rosy  cheeks. 

“ My,  don’t  he  look  nice !”  said  Miss 
Peadle. 

They  moved  on  after  a while  to  the 
cupboard,  and  the  older  woman  drew  out 
a green  bonnet,  trimmed  with  a parrot. 
“Ain’t  that  lovely?” 

“ Oh,  it’s  just  sweet!  You  always  look 
so  well  in  parrots.” 

“ I’m  dreadful  fond  of  ’em.”  Louisa 
Grimes  laid  the  bonnet  on  its  shelf  again 
carefully,  and  carried  the  night  lamp  back 
to  the  mantelpiece,  rustling  past  the  coffin. 

Fanny  Peadle’s  eyes  were  on  the  room. 
“ It’s  a pity,  Louisa,  you  have  to  give  up 
the  use  of  sech  a parlor.” 

Her  friend  surveyed  her  carpet  and 
her  furniture.  “ I’ve  been  willin’  to 
give  it  up,”  she  said,  simply,  “ an’  I’ve 
had  my  reward.  They  ain’t  no  under- 
taker nowhere  ’bout  so  well  thought  of 
as  ’Liphalet.” 

“ I know  they  ain’t!”  said  Miss  Peadle. 

They  reached  their  arms  around  each 
other  affectionately,  and  went  out  and 
closed  the  door. 

Eliphalet  Grimes  could  not  have  helped 
hearing  through  the  opened  doorway.  It 
came  well  from  Louisa  to  put  into  words 
— which  might  have  sounded  vainglori- 
ous from  himself — the  fulfilment  of  his 
hopes  and  dreams  and  toil.  It  was  his 
merry  turn  to  lead.  From  ace,  queen, 
knave,  and  ten,  he  placed  his  ace  on  the 
table.  He  beamed  about  him  modestly 
and  gave  a genteel  cough. 
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Breaking  Camp  at  Kantara 

BY  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


WE  were  now  come  to  the  last 
day’s  riding  toward  Cairo — 
Googaa  westward  to  the  Suez 
Canal  at  Kantara.  It  was  melancholy 
enough,  indeed — the  nearing  end  of  these 
weeks’  placid  desert  travelling  from  Jeru- 
salem ; but  yet  remained  one  day  of  sandy 
open  and  the  last  encampment  of  our 
j oumey.  When  we  emerged  from  the  tent 
in  response  to  the  urging  dragoman,  it 
was  to  the  wet  shadows  of  dawn  and  the 
sullen  haste  of  breaking  camp — to  the 
promise  of  hot  weather,  too,  I observed: 
no  cool  glow  of  morning,  rosily  expand- 
ing, but  a long  wound  of  crimson  light 
in  the  eastern  sky,  appearing  feverish. 
The  world  beyond,  thought  I,  was  al- 
ready a blistering  place,  its  ways  listless* 
ly  followed  in  the  beating  yellow  light; 
and  beyond — infinitely  far  beyond  the 
horizon  of  this  vacant  desert — the  sun  had 
now  gone  down  upon  the  snow  of  our 
own  land,  and  the  night  air  was  there 
left  still  and  frosty  and  blue. 

Mustafa,  the  entertaining  camel-driver, 
who  of  our  caravan  was  first  to  be  under- 
way with  his  slow  beasts,  was  waiting  to 
give  the  khawaja  the  salutations;  and 
having  politely  performed  this  ceremony 
with  his  teeth  chattering — the  wind  blew 
bitterly  chill  from  the  north  while  the 
earth  waited  for  the  sun — he  went  his 
noiseless  way  into  the  shadowy  west, 
trailing  after  his  string  of  camels,  the 
camel-boys  and  swaying  beasts  grown 
gigantic  in  the  slow  dawn.  It  was  broad 
day,  cheerful  weather  and  a fresh  wind, 
when  we  mounted  to  follow;  and  those 
of  us  who  were  accustomed  to  ride  to- 
gether moved  off  at  a foot  pace  into  the 
sand,  heartily  breakfasted  and  eager  for 
the  road,  leaving  Ali  Mahmoud  and  his 
muleteers  to  load  the  unwilling  beasts. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  however,  before  we 
were  interrupted  by  a cry  from  the  camp; 
and  upon  this  we  turned  sharply,  to  dis- 
cover a Bedouin  in  flying  pursuit,  his 
young  son  following — a man  of  im- 


poverished estate,  it  seemed  from  his 
patches  and  tatters,  when  he  had  over- 
taken us. 

“ This  poor  man,”  said  Aboosh  pres- 
ently, “ would  offer  a petition.” 

“ Of  what  nature  ?”  I asked. 

“ He  has  been  wronged  by  his  ene- 
my,” the  dragoman  answered,  “ and  seeks 
redress.” 

“What  redress  have  I to  give!” 

“ The  man  is  encouraged  by  the  gossip 
of  the  cook’s  tent;  it  has  come  to  his  ears 
that  six  days  past  you  dined  with  the 
English  officers  at  El  Arish,  and  he  has 
grown  hopeful.” 

The  wretched  Bedouin,  somewhat  be- 
wildered by  this  foreign  gabble,  still  re- 
garded me  in  sanguine  expectation.  I 
observed  that  his  lip  hung  loosely,  that 
his  diseased  eyes  wavered;  and  I con- 
ceived that  beneath  the  brown  rags  of 
his  abba  his  heart  beat  with  accus- 
tomed timidity. 

“Tell  him,”  said  I,  “that  I have 
no  power.” 

“ It  is  useless,”  Aboosh  answered ; 
“ having  observed  the  English  flag  flying 
over  your  tent,  the  man  will  not  be- 
lieve it.” 

“ Tell  him,  nevertheless,  that  I have 
no  power,”  I repeated,  “ but  that  I will 
listen  to  his  story  for  the  entertainment 
it  may  provide.” 

Aboosh  complied  with  bad  grace. 

“ I am  a tribesman  of  those  hills  which 
the  khawaja  may  descry  in  the  south,” 
the  Bedouin  related,  “ and  I have  trav- 
elled these  many  days  hitherward  afoot, 
my  young  son  accompanying  to  ease  the 
pangs  of  loneliness.  I am  in  lamentable 
case,  truly,  being  a friendless  man,  bound 
now  to  El  Arish  to  obtain  justice  of  the 
English,  an  enemy  having  sorely  wronged 
me.  We  are  two  tribes  of  pastoral 
Arabs,”  he  continued,  “ dwelling  side  by 
side,  pasturing  our  flocks  and  tilling  the 
soil,  and  have  continued  in  this  prox- 
imity in  peace  through  many  generations. 
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a white  -horse;  hut  iny  mother  im*  ♦ old  this  Tmthk.  !«♦  assume  •)$&..  station  and . 
inn  many  ii/irv'S  of  onr:.\mi!th---of  t?v»vks  tlid  wealth  o f .Ids  tfflv*** 
nad  Imiyrs  [vtf  stums  <>f  eo. rr» , of  the  father  of.  This  Tautik  who  n i *>; 

armed  servants  with  w*h« -m  my  father  Itfdijild  with  the  ymnxizbT  bikWii)***  ■ <tm! 
rode,  of  jewel-  mid  ca n';t  |i|  n igfOttt  Corporal  AK y’’  I echoed, 
house,  of  oxilfbVs  in  the  oelhu,  from  “ Ye%"  AHwh  answered;  tf  it  As  true 
wliiidi  enhiuml  silver  were  t\efc  eoiuded,  ffi&£  Toutik  jpo&*&  ns  mv  brothers  mv.h 
hut  writhed.  M;v  father  was  & ^ivayo  was  nursed  > \i  my  motherA  brcasC  hi- 
men,  to  fir  fend  his  life  OKamst  mother  having  died’;  but  he  is  iff  Yvnlify 

attack  in  lorev.  whielu  indeed,  ho  nm-t  my  nephew*  ihe  sen  of  my  elder  b*«  $}*£?, 
often  illy,  hut  lived  in  dread  of  T»^t*>s*m  who  wos  >Uim  l»y  mv  father1*  enenvfo^ 

in£\  For  this  renami  he  would  wM^r  heforo  Ihu  tjuury  birth. T> 

v*'iinitv'  nbr« ..id  without  a ear;  mid  into  l* .This  Trmlik.*1  \ asked  “is  tluti  by 

s*rjin*re  houses,  where  bt>  nuns  orffc*  hr  rivht  the  sheikh  iff  thirteen  villain's  in 
would  carry  her  to  taste  the  fu<»d,  as  an  Ab>opoir.lr,;H  V1 

extraordinary  pvecHUtfmn  so  tlmt  to  “At  js.  truey  AhooA*  answered  ; “but 
many  people  in  Mo-opot  he  ivy.sb  what  uoP  ter  | tor  Jenistdem.  to  which 

kp(;*wn  fand  i-  t<*  tips  dev  reinomberrd)  a*  u\v  uedbm  fled  wnh  m*  after  ilm  dotdh 
the  Man  With  the  CAL  Tn  1 1 1 r ' - way  !n  nw  t’ai  her  aiuj  brother,  is  n iou^r  wuy 
hivlhed  his  enemies  until  ^bufuduii-  plnn  froui  Ate><,t|?ot*/mo:\." 

V,  d.e-io'd  to  .vutwit  Inire  fiivio  d I i I have  n r Uh*v  ,>f  adventUKi  for  the 

b-oyt  at  fl.o  ]i«uj^'  "f  a friend,  he  bud  Yooey  oe-o/*  -add  i. 

off  hi%*  »})&?&  r»t  the  df>nrt  nf  th»'  -e 

A.  and  wdilify  flto  cnterfaiunteiit  wa^  irr  u'Fron>.  America  to  jrliini  to  Afesr*- 
pri.^ne>s  sotiiw  f-ttietny  t>rdsmM>ff  Ids  A\i$*s  pofrirfda/V  1* imi i ‘AAnri. 
m .a.  <01  r-i on  - ni;U!j»/.r  ; (Ids  with  h* e;  odf  .fir  i I >n f wbudi  W f\^  taken 

en»*  fnn-Hnent^  of  n|n,^  npuh  ^ducb  s/ane  from  hA  hnlau'/1 

d*'i>d? v dbSd  had  hem  allowed  to  dry  kt  Why ^ ^boidd  bn  do  this  ih'wiz  fv 

- m*n  my •'•  taih^v. ^ ^ ihe  ftost.  thlrk^u  villaare&A’ 
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Afatosh-  is  hot  mg.  indeed;  a .glimpse  of  ^wke-staek*, 

Wurth  whiled'  said  lit*.  'Mu  hi*  the  sheikh  and  wi  wm*  jm  linger  itearwg  the  ft\ 
of  thirteen  village*  \u  Mo*npot-riirim.'’  miliar  jurjarlmtums,  hat  had  ren  o ncd 
“Nut  north  while'  to  Jive  thus  in  U>  therm  I wondered  what  time  the  t'mhv 
princely  Ht>doPs  l iv  'ai^v'L  aghast  left  Kan  pint.  for  Cairo;  und  wus  there 

u ft  is  in  Mroopcwimia,?  he  retorted.  a Mime-lnhliM  mhj  would  tbp#  hr  a 
Nevertheless,  the  adventure  upuu  wliieli  ! or  must  the  cook  put  up  v 

tlu4  Voiihi?  .a’fiit  • : f ;h<tyr.t|*&  Tauhk  bite  to  eat  J 

might:  honorably  embark  seems  to  he  Wo  mended  the  pace;  the  eumeh 

ah  imderUikUig  of  proportions  and  rare  were  urged  to  p lumbering  trot;  il«e 
flavor.  The  lUsHume  of  the  seer.* -.'the  mules  bast  rued  under  the  lusty  cullon; 
i-dmhm  of  the  struggle.  the  spear*  and  of  All  Mahmoud,  the  dour  rap  httr.k- 
ilintdock*/  are  appealing*  aspects.  • ‘My  lug  in  advance,  the  • worn  Kadrid  broke 
vume  however^  mav  he  an  error  of  the  into  the  lost  doe-trot  of  his  long  traveh 
romantic  i mu  gin  anon:  ]**rhrtps,  otter  at!.  lime.  A ru.dy  tm  eat?  Mhfniding  from 
it  is  not  an  hiivre>*imr  thijftg  tj>  -bed  a 1 i f 1 1« - drift  of  -ami,  emmyed  ds 
hlood  and  dvv'cdl  lV  jeopardy.  -u^ge-tiuri;  there  was  thori  the  rag;  of 

a m*^vspapor~  presejitU  the  scattered 
We  rounded  c gn^t  soud-inli,  tkoiked  refuse  of  a town-,  Mown  'far.  nut  by  the 
and  eliifed  like  j,  .veritable  inoim'tyiui,  winds  l.ow  lifHos  emerged ' in  Muflh**,* 
ff/id  ■ r**do  . mit  \Jp«m  a plain,  gratefully  detail  from  the  bank  of  palr?n-  ;.  mpurn- 
luu'd  undr-rfoot.  The  horizon  was  a lino  Mmjr frmp  i\v:uJ  a.  haltVhoordvfi  &tviivtitn‘ 
of  palm  trees,  the  emit  i unity  of  green  Wok  form,  and  I distinguished  the 
broken  ut: intervals;  there  Was  no  glimpse  of  a hammer.  Other  Smokc-oai-ks.  np- 
of  water— |h»  indieafhiTi  tif  change  ip  the  peared;  there  tvfts  the  fa**y  ."putHug of 
desert  WP  trovelied.  Presently,  however,  a t ueh»>ah  (ho  Mast  of  a steam  whistle. 
oyMost  t lip  background  of  sky  and  The  hand  mjeleam  idle  air-  polluted: 
further.  sand,  the  £trtc>ke - stacks  of  a here  u ere  ail  fchw  agpfva vat  inns  come  again., 
steamship  appeared,  ta;<n»*rM nfc  the  fair-  We  skirted  the  outbuildings  of  a 

refi  in  h way,  to  amaze  the  traveller  from.  . wnMehed  vilhi.tr** — an  ont-at'tim-elhov:s 
these  rCmofo  places  win ‘.nee  .were  we.  weak  in  the  .kvtei*s,  indolent. 

Here,  t hen;  was  the  carmh  Jt the  sore-e,v<vk  and  tin w a s bed— hnyi  threaded 

way  among  hills  of  n<H.ujniul'«t^l 

VruynWn  d.  Tiie.rr  was  instantly  th**  <m«l  nigrj  from  the  canal.  At  last,  disbeun- 
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ened,  we  came  to  the  bank  of  a green, 
swift  - flowing  stream  (the  tide  then 
changing),  bustling  with  the  traffic  of 
the  world.  Near  by  was  the  little  town; 
between  was  a hand -propelled  ferry,  con- 
veying camels  toward  Cairo;  across  was 
a trim  railroad  station,  a grass-plot,  a 
garden,  and  a switch-engine.  The  pas- 
sengers of  a slow-passing  P.  and  O.  liner 
came  to  the  rail  to  stare. 

We  dismounted  for  the  last  time. 
Rachid,  according  to  the  custom  he  had 
established,  took  the  bridle  of  my  horse. 

“ It  is  finished !”  said  I,  in  the  Bed- 
ouin way. 

“ Khawaja,  truly,”  he  replied,  “ it  is 
a melancholy  thing  to  leave  these  sands.” 

Our  caravan  was  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, while  we  took  train  for  Cairo  in 
the  morning. 

I went  to  an  eminence  of  dredgings 
to  search  the  plain  for  the  younger 
khawaja . He  had  come  into  view  at  last, 
but  was  riding  alone,  and  that  in  a curi- 
ous fashion,  vacillating  between  haste  and 
leisure.  He  would  now  tap  the  neck  of 
his  camel  until  the  beast  trotted,  but 
having  achieved  this,  would  almost  in- 
stantly persuade  it  back  to  agitated  wTalk. 
I must  therefore  conclude  that  he  would 
make  haste  if  he  could,  but  was  unable 
to  continue  with  the  breath  beaten  out 
of  his  body  by  the  jolting  gait  of  his 
beast.  Presently  I observed  Corporal 
Ali  and  Taufik  emerge  from  the  cover 
of  a sand-hill;  they  were  at  a foot 
pace,  with  a gesticulating  Bedouin  walk- 
ing between  the  horses.  To  this  mystery 
was  added  the  appearance  of  a second 
Bedouin,  who  came  running  beyond,  not 
with  untouched  strength,  but  falteringly, 
in  the  way  of  a man  who  had  run  far 
and  eagerly.  Having  overtaken  the 
horsemen,  the  runner  took  the  place  of 
the  first  Bedouin,  w’ho  then  trailed  dis- 
consolately behind,  his  excitement  all  at 
once  departed;  and  in  this  manner  the 
group  approached  over  the  plain. 

“ Tin*  man  in  the  custody  of  Corporal 
Ali,”  the  younger  khawaja  explained, 
having  arrived,  “is  our  prisoner.” 

“And  the  old  man  following?” 

“ lie  was  seized  to  insure  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other.” 

“ It  is  doubtless  an  interesting  ad- 
venture to  have  taken  a prisoner,”  I ob- 


served ; “ but,  in  the  name  of  Heaven ! 
what  are  we  to  do  with  a captured 
Bedouin?” 

“ Why,”  cried  the  younger  khawaja — 
as  though  the  thing  were  a privilege — 
“ we  shall  make  an  example  of  him, 
of  course!” 

It  seems  that  these  three  loiterers  of 
our  company,  riding  alone  in  the  desert 
behind,  had  fallen  in  with  the  sixteen 
saucy  Bedouins  whom  we  had  earlier 
encountered.  Taufik  was  neither  of  the 
nature  nor  that  mellowed  age  to  accept 
an  insult  with  no  more  than  a con- 
temptuous lift  of  the  head.  At  any  rate, 
small  blame  to  him;  these  jaunty  rascals 
had  challenged  the  issue.  When  the 
younger  khawaja  was  cursed  for  a Chris- 
tian lout  (and  worse),  the  young  drago- 
man slipped  from  his  horse  and  felled 
the  offender  of  his  master.  It  was  in- 
stantly an  affray — and  of  the  liveliest 
intention.  The  Bedouins  cried:  “Kill 
them ! Kill  them !”  and  fell  upon  the  un- 
armed Taufik  with  this  swift  purpose. 

They  meant — in  the  passion  of  the 
moment — to  deliver  his  death;  here  was 
no  mere  wayside  brawl,  but  a murder- 
ous onslaught.  Staves  were  employed 
against  him;  the  long,  curved  Arab 
knive3  were  drawn,  but  driven  with 
poor  aim  in  the  confusion,  so  that  no 
mortal  blow  was  dealt.  Corporal  Ali 
was  now  engaged;  but  the  unfortunate 
younger  khawaja , perched  high  on  the 
hump  of  his  frantic  camel,  was  unable 
to  fetch  the  beast  to  his  knees,  and  must 
for  the  moment  contain  his  lust  to  strike. 
When  at  last  he  abandoned  the  saddle 
at  a great  leap,  the  Bedouins  were  in 
flight,  bruised  by  the  fists  of  Taufik  and 
Ali  into  a reviving  consciousness  of 
their  indiscretion. 

Taufik  was  a thing  of  shreds  and 
bruises,  beaten  about  the  head,  ami 
bleeding  from  small  wounds  of  knives; 
but  Corporal  Ali  was  scatheless,  breath- 
ing easily  and  not  unduly  disordered. 
He  no\v  stood  composed,  with  his  long 
black  fingers  closed  about  the  beard 
of  an  old  man,  who  pleaded  piteously 
to  be  released.  Near  by  was  a grave 
patriarch,  of  sheikhly  authority  over  his 
departed  tribesmen,  to  whom  Corporal 
Ali,  in  a musical  address,  drawled  that 
the  old  gentleman  whose  beard  he  re- 
tained would  be  held  as  a hostage  for  the 
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whom  Taufik-  pulatable  duty.  confronting  hi m— j ti$f4£fe 

npnn  die  ‘U  iliui.  orrin^'  Bkihttitik- 

h/tamaja  mn~  hnt  \w>s  m» tempMed  l»\  u d diluent  ektyfiUfe 
• we  hare  the  oTth^dhroi}?  \u  \il>.  pn*xui»i{.v.  It  v\xs  the 
wvmigixi  Itedeiiut  of  Oompun  hi*  sun  in 
? urussuy.  lu^  -tint  difc  caplmVtl  uilvnder, 

■ a* i-vr  kln.ncoja : hut  fhm  m/ged.  man  'w-lh^iti  the  early 

trtlvw  go  froeT  morfiiVd:  Ua:ft  £ho  -&7mz  • 

'tigyd,  adwjuinc  ‘raja's  yyiiipatliy,  fe|i>  had  horn  denied. 

— a# ! ? Ife  liad  followed:  all  these  mih& 

\ theii,  fou  the  iro»n  l})o  last.  well  to  renew  hi*  peti- 
lifting'  $ ham]  tdon  for  the  khftuWjd's  irdJuoneo  in  the 
or  Mie  scTvor»t  pmmYdui£  lie  wa*  fthrnit  to  take  against 
i Pastern  land  the  enemy  who  hud  encroached  upon 

therr  TO  . tio  hi*  land.  >f  ( V>me !’'  thought  the  l ha- 
• . ' : ./  ,<Nyav'  ^ * t >i  i- ^ 

ragged  fvUww  is 
of  o miuf.i  W 

j - pie  and  tmbd  to 

*•'  eon  reive  * pWfJ 

i #nd«  in#-vp:pYfy*:/., 

K hnving  iit  Bprm? 

* ; fp& ' an 

<u  n t a nhe 

thrmich  one  whole 
jjflBjMk  day.;.  Tie  , h?  hero  me 

: -■;;; Tiy  (ike  On  old  friend, 

h-  t > " Why A*UaH  a in&ri 

Uhl  iiitrodui>3  hue 
g’futthminn  to  any 
\ ’y  other  ( 1 will 

evtrry  addiUonaf 
\vM\  t h t* 


The  tontsf  Were 
wj\\:  raked;  the 
ry g&  spread;  the 
khawa'ja'i  eta  $y 
fT»air  set  m the 
yhadr;  and  here 
on  the  hawk  of 
the  cool  - flowing 
wrml  the  hhn- 
Viajii  elngmnly 
the  tul* 
roiryd,  of  :.RgyjB 
t;iansy  his  utivm 
t/ion  occupied  with 
an  fiecaBi  otial 
whiff  from  t He 

cook’s  p.K  vnth 

thy  manifold 
luL>antieB  »>f  Mu; 
flinty Rug^  with 
■the  grace  of  -.'the: 
palrtt  t ree  ' ppp0< 
Bite,  jfiirl  v/ilh  u 
Tra  gr  oi  i i ' i#p  :;-  0 
’^ivffcMr?,-  flip  pro4vy:T 


favor 

enpiOHr  nr  K-l  At- 

kh  hy  pr^*ntihfe 

h i m W i 1 Ji;  tii  0 

f 1|  1*  T O v|  ij  >|j;  t-  - 

hp'  :;c5.oryt.odv 
0fm’ihU  gift 
iWiitiMnfng  tfod: 
< Vi jfiu  shhfi  t<v  Thy 
/H>d  if  U 
{ileg!?<;  f}a*  eaptftih 
iO  li-ten.  to  the 
i ■iedenin1 Z * <<  iii  - 


),  it  w i 1 1 
ijmibties*  ploa^ 
fhe  Bcdottim  tooy 
and  would  U!i- 
qigyiini  i a fe}y  (h 

light  the  vtittkle 
iVfir  ktituw  /n » eouhl 
rc,«  )rd«*  of  this 
ind)ite>tiotc  u :\ii 
em?te  ttchk  ear$d?‘ 
■Tlifc'  feloutn  wa« 


B^C  In  dt  f 0 rTnerdv 
cmpii>yeil  by 
vi.lV  Me 

retyttel 

catarttrophn  df  -t m~ 


Thk  Hostage 
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politely  grateful,  assuming  faeuf*  -'fltfrkiil,  leaving  'thfc  *»liler  bkauutjit  ex: 

i\ I fie  to  hU  -mt ; inn I.  ».he  devp1*  aHm emu  posed  to  the  culprit^  attentions, 
of  tte  khowtU'!  \vo^  pcrnhU-ed  u4<}i‘t  fo  I evm Id  mH  release  my  shoos,  though 
ongftgyt : xvi1.ii  the  paints  find  green  water  what  with  these  • caress-e*  1 toppji.nl 

of.-Ravkhl.  perikumly:  ami  I.  was  as  loath  to 

1 »,lo  not  Iqiov.  tin*  omj  of  ! 1 to  Mmy  strike  as  cruelly  tv-  kick  out.  It  was 

of  tW-  fwer  ^ Corporal  AH  frhit  the.  man 

by  hj>  shbikli  to  MrOMTvy  the  t Hh*v  \r»  rn  his  distance,  and  then  kept  him  in 

its  ancient  peace.  It  wa*- nil  incident  l»y  watchful  i us  tody,  in  the  way  01  p 

chance  of  t)je  caraVATi  route,  \vl\etv  njep  poHeemon  who  is  used  tot  ho  eakuduthfg 

rp&4$*  eaM  and  mt,  ami  the  talcs  - ^ j$mv: 

they  live  msue  in  conclusions  heyond  the  the  ongageiHout  Ixiw’eoa  Aboo*h  m«d  the 
ken  of  vanhdmd  travellers*  t*n.rpi?0!ent:  .Had ' •eounv--#tt^^»t|p. 

to  a deafening  pitch;  whatever  the  orgli- 
There  presently  arrived  from  tie*  -lust  ifaent,  it  had  elicited  a noisy  e-lopum- •►*. 

and  mbus  end  rr.hiftles.s  litter  of  Kmc  in  the  f zeroise  of  which  the  mum  si  rate 

t/ara:  im:  ’frrouj).  Ilcre  wa*  fhe:  h^V  near  lost  Ins  hrtnih  and  the  drftgfoy 

ml  mi  ruble  ;\hor^hv  in  a snu ey  rmn\  Imov-  oiun  had  *d together  lost  his  temper., 
hunting  ti  pnp-eyty],  . . Two  ’ berii^idn  >; ;.  • f.  : : haying 

bh’yplmp  in  | woman  i-h  red  skirt,  v/ho  hitherto  wandered  nmmde-to*!  nn.d  urn 

ratlTiftAi the  prmijfusftjy ‘ of  h tint ivh  ihtWiy-'  two  Wi?re  faivlght  at 

tnite,  which*  indeed*  hr.  oonfe^od  ?o"  it  seetned*  in  o wry  tempest  of  hgh. 

being';  and  here?  ‘tiwy'K-siVrldui:-  of-  Hger'cnt  t.<iituu<m 

fender,  pattering  ropeiUnnee  with  the  ; k>  This  greasy  rascal  of  a nuigi^trute’,r 
fervor  mid  regularity  of  a * mil  mu  g no*  Aboosh  informed  me,  ^wilt  do  nothing; 
his  aged  t rihemmm  a melaorholy  echo  of  uml  Wo hire  therefore  dona  uiwd  by  lum.v 
flic  Iprkyfti  :^inpathics.  • \\nih:t'’ri'Pnptf:  X,  Jn  - wrath. 

* Thifr  are  nil 

iretherd1  he 

pkiineyh  ‘yV  yh 

hem  of  live 

0 f : cmnpg^ihhy 
hut  I percPlrpdy 
now,  ^Vlth 

1 nfiign  a tp  »t>  -y^hch 
i?  riligiooH  parth 
ytmshijj — that  tlte 
■X-rxp\%.  6f, . $$$, 

& ti  ii 

. y . A f » H 

wai^  #f  .#  -yiaktdt#’ ' 
ta  h*^  severpfy 
Aikdtv  With  liiider 
the  Itiw,  .. 

^•tyhat  has  that 
to  do  wifh  tin 
unui^  g\t  Ut  l,v  j 
demmided. ; 

^a;  MhhhpK; 
xn^him  ;fhasf--.w'b' 
pen  ft  tipyl:.;  fh>; 
Hcyi  f'  ufn  is  j n 
;bh-swV&i ' s^fohrate 
ft  frith  hiK:  trilu*:y' 
A uooah  i\  nswered; 


?c  u j a t U a h Iv  y 

d rppppfT  ;pp.7=imU'v 
grovelled  cV^C. 

klssoiT  the 

ten  nd»‘d  yon  ng 
in  fr  n ^ h 'S’c-ft;*. 
s'lnnihemi.  up  In* 
h'gglngs.  and  ('in- 
h faced  hie1 
and  in  this  alti- 
tude of  Imioduv 
tiou  he  eoutimird 

it  not  uritinrmeal 
agPTty  <if  pleatHn^ 
oolii  ihe  younger 
h'h  % Wii-xu 
pug^.I  and 

fled  hfiiijjchj^  to 
ii-ts  . Thu^ 
u Ittiud  oiiedi  Vt  h e 
jle»hudn  ltd  v)t 
t'te  of 
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in g out  that  he  had  shamed  his  tribe; 
and  in  pity  I persuaded  the  magistrate 
to  reduce  the  sentence  to  one  week  in  the 
jail  at  Kantara.” 

< The  poor  Bedouin  had  engaged  my 
sympathies. 

i 

Night  came,  after  a flaring  sunset — 
of  those  great  clouds,  flung  mightily 
forth  and  wide-lying  in  the  west,  terrible 
with  heaviness  and  silence  and  lurid 
colors.  It  was  presently  dark;  and  here, 
again,  all  roundabout,  was  the  same  dear 
mystery  of  stars.  Rachid  called  us  to 
the  fire,  which  crackled  its  own  invita- 
tion to  the  warmth  and  shifting  red  light 
in  a voice  of  persuasive  cheerfulness ; and 
we  sat  down  in  the  sand,  as  we  had  these 
many  nights,  in  the  company  of  all  those 
who  travelled  with  us  and  of  whatsoever 
wanderers  would  be  entertained  at  our 
table.  Rachid  crooned  a love-song,  to 
which  we  listened,  stirred  but  uncom- 
prehending, and  thereafter  recited  with 
relish  a composition  which  set  forth  the 
heroism  of  the  younger  khawaja  in  the 
bloody  engagement  of  that  day  (who  had 
been  no  hero  at  all);  and  Mustafa,  that 
entertaining  camel-driver,  related  his  last 
informing  story,  and  Corporal  Ali,  the 
Soudanese,  now  first  disclosed  his  prince- 
ly descent,  as  to  a circle  of  eternal 
friends,  adding  a diverting  explanation 
of  his  situation  of  servitude  with  the 
English;  and  the  younger  khawaja  in- 
dulgently performed  tricks  of  magic,  to 
the  delight  of  little  Ahmed,  the  camel- 
boy;  and  big  Ali  Mahmoud  told  laugh- 
able tales  which  Aboosh  would  not  re- 
peat, though  they  convulsed  the  whole 
company.  These  delights  of  evening  re- 
curred as  when  we  travelled  the  remoter 
sands  and  there  was  no  lapping  water,  no 
red  and  green  lights,  drifting  by,  no 
morning  prospect  of  farewell  and  haste 
and  noise,  no  neighborhood  of  dwellings, 
but  only  the  vacant  desert,  lying  infinitely 
roundabout  under  the  stars. 

Aboosh  was  withdrawn  from  our  com- 
pany by  the  advent  of  the  quarantine 
officer;  presently  he  rejoined  us  unmoved. 

“Well?”  I inquired. 

“I  have  made  a mistake,”  he  whis- 
pered, humbly.  “ The  man  is  a gentle- 
man; two  napoleons  were  sufficient  to 
appease  him.” 


We  were  early  astir  in  the  morning — 
abroad  in  the  cold  air  long  before  dawn — 
to  oblige  the  gentlemanly  quarantine  of- 
ficer, who  had  provided,  when  the  drago- 
man^ gold  touched  his  palm,  that  the 
beasts  which  he  had  mistakenly  sus- 
pected of  affliction  must  nevertheless  be 
outward  bound  toward  the  eastern  des- 
ert before  the  break  of  day.  When  the 
caravan  was  ready  to  depart  on  the 
return  journey  to  Jerusalem,  Aboosh 
took  Ali  Mahmoud  aside,  to  ease  his  own 
heart  of  an  oppression  which  had  long 
troubled  him:  it  being  a perilous  thing, 
said  he,  for  Christians  to  be  outnum- 
bered by  Mohammedans  on  the  desert 
road,  or  Mohammedans  to  be  outnum- 
bered by  Christians.  “You  are  all  Mo- 
hammedans but  the  cook  and  Elias,”  he 
entreated  the  big  muleteer;  “and  I 
charge  you  to  see  that  no  harm  befalls 
them — neither  hunger  nor  thirst  nor  ill 
treatment,”  and  Ali  Mahmoud  made  the 
threefold  Mohammedan  oath  to  protect 
the  shivering  Christians  in  the  event  of 
catastrophe.  They  went  one  by  one — a 
gloomy,  staggering  caravan  — over  the 
hills  to  the  shadows  of  the  plain,  and 
were  there  enfolded  from  our  view;  but 
Elias,  the  cook’s  boy,  lingered  to  strap 
the  third  saddle-bag  upon  the  gray  stal- 
lion I had  ridden,  though  I had  warned 
him  that  the  beast  would  carry  no  bur- 
den save  his  rider.  He  was  a youth  over- 
confident, and  presently  in  hard  case,  for 
he  was  instantly  thrown ; but  he  mounted 
again,  with  a laugh,  and  was  once  more 
toppled  over  the  horse’s  head.  Aboosh 
called  to  Ali  Mahmoud,  who  came  back 
in  a rage  with  the  folly  of  Elias;  and 
the  two  went  away  together,  in  melan- 
choly fashion.  The  last  glimpse  we  had 
of  our  engaging  followers  revealed  a boy 
from  Jerusalem  afoot  and  crying  heartily. 

We  said  good-by  to  Corporal  Ali  last 
of  all — this  when  the  sun  was  high,  the 
village  life  astir. 

“Corporal  Ali,”  I said,  “I  have  a 
grave  commission,  which  you  will  per- 
form upon  our  departure.” 

The  Soudanese  came  to  rigid  attention. 

“Do  you,  then,”  I enjoined,  “go  in- 
stantly to  the  magistrate  and  command 
the  release  of  that  Bedouin.” 

“The  khawaja”  he  replied,  smiling, 
“ has  learned  mercy.” 
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FOR  both  women  the  meeting  had 
its  bruise  of  awkwardness,  softened 
ever  so  lightly  to  Lynn  Wallace 
by  faint  instinctive  triumph  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  eyes,  hair,  and  eager, 
lissom  figure,  all  gave  her  the  advantage 
of  vivid  and  untouched  freshness,  the  in- 
superable advantage  of  youth. 

Mrs.  Stanton,  so  other  women  said, 
was  thirty-five,  and  at  close  range  she 
looked  it.  There  were  fine  lines  about 
her  eyes,  and  a dimple  deeply  indenting 
her  left  cheek  gave  promise  of  becoming 
a wrinkle.  Whatever  she  might  have  been 
in  the  high  lights  of  youth,  she  had  not 
faded — her  slender  blond  prettiness  re- 
jected the  suggestion  at  first  glance, — but 
she  had  been  somehow  hardened ; you  saw 
that  easily  enough.  The  delicate,  im- 
passive face,  with  its  even  flush  on  cheek 
and  lip,  gave  subtly  the  effect  of  frail, 
exquisitely  glazed  porcelain,  and  the  cool, 
slow  glance  of  her  sea-gray  eyes  had  noth- 
ing, even  in  its  depths,  of  the  younger 
woman’s  tense,  unspoken  feeling.  She 
seemed  rather  to  observe  than  to  act,  but 
she  observed  or  acted,  equally,  with  an  ab- 
soluteness of  conventionality  that  chafed 
upon  Miss  Wallace  like  a visible  restraint. 

They  faced  each  other  for  a moment 
in  a sort  of  compelled  silence,  their 
glances  measured  delicately,  and  old  Mrs. 
Aylwin,  who  had  presided  at  the  intro- 
duction, found  need  for  her  immediate 
attention  in  a far  corner  of  the  studio. 
At  first  hand,  the  scene  promised  sparks 
struck  from  steel,  to  the  possible  detri- 
ment of  an  innocent  bystander. 

Mrs.  Stanton  looked  after  the  retreat- 
ing laces  of  the  good  lady’s  train  with 
a leisurely  and  amused  little  smile,  that 
hinted  at  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
undercurrents.  Presently  she  brought 
her  glance  back,  in  a casual  touching  on 
indifferent  objects,  male  and  female,  to 
the  girl  beside  her,  where  it  lingered,  still 
silently,  but  with  an  aloofness  that  saved 
it  from  intention. 


Arched  brows  bent  over  great,  eager 
eyes,  soft  lips  held  to  a purposeful  line, 
Miss  Wallace  returned  the  look.  In  her 
flushed  sombreness  she  had  something  the 
suggestion  of  a young  Tragedy — a very 
tragic  Tragedy,  and  very  young.  Her 
dark  tailored  gown,  her  dark  heavy  furs, 
even  the  big  black  hat  she  wore,  plume- 
wreathed  and  drooping  picturesquely, 
precluded  flippancy,  and  set  her  over 
against  Mrs.  Stanton’s  controlled  soft 
coloring  in  a very  vital  contrast. 

It  was  the  girl  who  spoke  first,  break- 
ing the  silence  with  a low,  quick-cadenced 
voice,  impulsive  and  strangely  harmonic 
in  its  deeper  notes. 

“ 1 have  so  wanted  to  meet  you,”  she 
said,  significantly.  She  sent  the  chal- 
lenging directness  of  her  look  straight 
into  Mrs.  Stanton’s  keener,  colder  eyes, 
and  one  hand  clenched  itself  lightly  and 
quickly  within  the  warm  seclusion  of  the 
great  muff  she  held. 

There  was  no  acceptance  of  a hidden 
gage  in  the  other’s  slight,  responsive 
smile.  She  only  murmured  in  courteous 
acknowledgment. 

“You.  are  very  good  to  say  so,” 
and  turned  to  the  quiet  of  a corner  in 
the  big  crowded  studio,  where  a set- 
tle of  some  black,  carved  wood,  heaped 
with  bright  silken  cushions,  stood  mo- 
mently empty. 

“ Shall  we  sit  down  ?”  she  asked,  with 
the  cool,  pretty  drawl  habitual  to  her. 
She  led  the  way,  trailing  the  exquisite 
folds  of  a green  clinging  gown  over  the 
shining  surfaces  and  mottled  tiger-skins 
of  Leonard’s  cherished  floor.  “ One  gets 
90  tired  standing — don’t  you  think?” 

She  watched  Miss  Wallace  settle  her- 
self, with  swift,  eager  movements  thrust- 
ing the  enticing  pillows  aside,  then  lean- 
ing forward  with  a kind  of  restless 
uncertainty  behind  the  waiting  poise. 

“ Or  are  you  easily  tired  ?”  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton went  on,  her  smile  still  a pleasant 
abstraction. 
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" I am  never  tired,”  Miss  Wallace 
answered  at  once,  vividly-  " I cannot 
remember  that  I have  ever  been  tired 
in  my  life.  I am  very  strong,  you  see.” 

Mrs.  Stanton  looked  back  at  her  in  a 
careless  survey  that  escaped  impertinence 
by  a sudden  gracious  curving  of  the  lips 
and  an  easy  shifting  of  the  glance,  just 
as  the  other  moved  restlessly,  resenting  it. 

" I see,”  she  murmured ; " you  are  very 
fortunate.  After  all — athletics  are  so 
popular  nowadays — I have  a sister  who 
thinks  nothing  of  ten  miles  in  the  morn- 
ing before  breakfast.” 

“I  am  not  at  all  athletic,”  objected 
Miss  Wallace,  briefly.  She  had  not 
sought  this  meeting  to  talk  conventional 
nothings.  She  drew  herself  tenser  within 
her  corner  of  the  settle,  her  dark,  glow- 
ing face  flushed  almost  feverishly.  Her 
furs  stifled  her,  and  she  loosened  them, 
so  that  they  slipped  softly  down  upon 
her  shoulders. 

“ I suppose  it  is  temperament,  then,” 
Mrs.  Stanton  offered,  with  just  the  right 
degree  of  courteous  interest,  " or  nervous 
force,  or  something  of  the  sort.” 

She  was  not  looking  at  the  girl  now, 
but  across  the  room,  between  knots  of 
chattering  men  and  women,  to  where,  at 
the  big  open  piano,  a little  woman  in 
black  was  turning  over  a pile  of  music. 
She  was  a thin  little  woman,  with  smooth, 
brown  hair,  brought  down  Madonna- 
wise  on  either  side  of  a placid  oval  face, 
and  she  wore  one  pink  rose  on  the  breast 
of  her  unfashionable  black  cloth  gown. 

"Have  you  heard  Miss  Neville  sing? 
She  has  a charming  voice,  wonderfully 
sympathetic.” 

" No,”  said  Miss  Wallace,  " I have 
not.”  She  caught  her  breath  in  a little 
choke  of  nervousness  before  the  thing 
9he  was  about  to  do,  but  went  on,  deter- 
mined and  intense.  " It  is  strange — isn’t 
it  ? — that  we  haven’t  met  before.” 

Mrs.  Stanton’s  eyes  came  back,  with 
a sudden  ripple  of  light  on  their  un- 
touched surfaces,  to  the  eager,  darkling 
eyes  that  dared  them. 

"Why?”  she  asked,  aloofly — nothing 
more. 

The  girl  clasped  her  hands  within  the 
big  soft  muff,  and  lifted  it  unconscious- 
ly to  her  cheek.  "Did  you  know  me? 
No  — wait  — I mean,  should  you  have 
known  me?” 


" Why,”  Mrs.  Stanton  considered,  dis- 
interestedly, " should  I have  known  you  ?” 
She  regarded  Miss  Wallace  with  a medi- 
tative and  unruffled  smile,  touching  the 
comers  of  her  lips  but  not  her  eyes. 
"Have  I met  you  somewhere,  Miss  Wal- 
lace? I have  the  poorest  memory  for 
faces.  Do  forgive  me  if  I should  have 
known  you.” 

"I  don’t  mean  that.”  Miss  Wallace’s 
mood  went  deeper  than  the  flicker  of  sar- 
casm in  the  other  woman’s  voice.  She 
faced  her  with  straight,  ardent  inquiry. 

" The  book—” 

" There  are  so  many  books — which  one, 
Miss  Wallace?  I read  almost  nothing. 
One  has  so  little  time.” 

" Still  Waters,  your  husband’s  book. 
You  read  that?” 

" Yes,”  Mrs.  Stanton  admitted,  amused- 
ly. " Oh  yes,  I read  my  husband’s  books. 
I remember  now,  that  you  are  said  to  be 
the  heroine  of  Still  Waters.  I believe  it 
has  been  very  successful ; it  is  in  its  sixth 
edition  now — isn’t  it?” 

"Did  you  know  me?”  Miss  Wallace 
insisted. 

Mrs.  Stanton  smiled.  She  played  with 
a bracelet  of  silver  and  jade,  slipping  it 
up  and  down  upon  a slender,  black- 
gloved  wrist. 

" Yes,”  she  said  at  last,  " I dare  say 
I did  know  you.  It  doesn’t  matter,  does 
it,  one  way  or  the  other?  Mr.  Stanton 
has  made  your  hair  lighter  and  given 
you  a year  or  two  more  than  I fancy 
you  have  lived,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
picture  is  recognizable,  and — attractive. 
You  like  it  ?” 

Miss  Wallace  lifted  her  head  with  a 
proud  little  gesture  of  acknowledgment. 

" It  is  an  honor.” 

" Oh,  as  for  that — ” drawled  Mrs. 
Stanton.  She  shrugged  delicately,  with 
a possible  dissension  as  to  interpreta- 
tions of  the  term. 

" It  is  an  honor,”  the  girl  repeated, 
ardently.  She  smoothed  her  muff  with 
the  fingers  of  one  long,  nervous  hand. 
"It  has  meant  a great  deal  to  me,  just 
knowing  Mr.  Stanton.” 

His  wife’s  smile  was  remarkably  with- 
out enthusiasm.  "Edgar  is  a liberal 
education.” 

" Ah ! So  near  to  him,  you  must  see — ” 

" Nearness  rather  mars  a good  per- 
spective, doesn’t  it  ?”  Mrs.  Stanton 
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smothered  the  ghost  of  a yawn  behind  a 
rose,  drawn  from  a tall  bronze  jar  beside 
the  settle.  “ Wives  of  great  men  all  re- 
mind us — I believe  we’re  supposed,  as 
a rule,  to  be  incapable  of  apprecia- 
ting greatness  — the  result  of  too  in- 
timate acquaintance.” 

“He  is  wonderful  1 wonderful!”  mur- 
mured Miss  Wallace,  as  if  the  other  had 
not  spoken.  “ I think  there  is  nobody 
like  him.”  She  broke  off,  watching  Mrs. 
Stanton  intently,  a slow  flush  mounting 
beneath  the  clear,  fine  olive  of  her 
skin.  “ That,”  she  finished,  almost  tim- 
idly, “is  why  I have  wanted  to  meet 
you.  You  understand?” 

Mrs.  Stanton  looked  back  at  her  coolly, 
a hint  of  interest  new-lit  in  the  gray, 
still  eyes,  her  brows  arching  to  a question. 

“I  am  very  dense,  I know,”  she  rea- 
soned, slowly,  “ but  why  should  you  want 
to  know  me,  because  you  find  Edgar — 
attractive!  Of  course  you  do  find  him 
attractive.  People  talk,  you  know — 
I have  heard  various  bits  of  gossip  this 
winter,  since  the  book  came  out — some 
of  them  I am  quite  sure  you  wouldn’t 
have  liked, — but  none  of  it  explains  your 
wish  to  meet  me.  I confess.  Miss  Wal- 
lace, it  would  not  have  occurred  to  me 
that  you  should.” 

“You  mean,”  Miss  Wallace  suggest- 
ed, “ that  because  of  my  friendship 
with  him — ” 

“We  have  very  few  friends  in  com- 
mon,” explained  Mrs.  Stanton,  lightly. 

“ Still,  it’s  because  of  my — ” 

“Friendship?” 

“Friendship,”  she  accepted  proudly, 
“ is  not  quite  a big  enough  word,  still  it 
will  do.  It’s  most  of  all  because  of  that 
I have  wanted  to  know  you.  This  is  an 
absolutely  impossible  thing  for  me  to 
flay  to  you,  but  in  a way  I can’t  help 
feeling  that  I owe  you — reparation — as  if 
I had  taken  something  that  was  yours, 
something  not  mine,  by  right.  They  say 
you  don’t  care — forgive  me — I have  so 
wanted  to  know  if  you  cared — to  tell  you, 
if  you  do,  how  sorry  I am.  You  see, 
knowing  him  like  this  has  been  the  very 
biggest  thing  that  ever  came  into  my  life.” 

She  leaned  back,  relaxing  suddenly 
from  her  attitude  of  tense-strung  uncer- 
tainty, and  Mrs.  Stanton  stared  gravely, 
still  slipping  the  jade  bracelet  up  and 
down  upon  her  wrist. 


“ What  a remarkable  place  to  say  it !” 
she  mused,  pleasantly,  “with  the  world 
and  hia  wife  not  three  feet  away  from 
our  elbows,  drinking  tea  from  Dicky 
Leonard’s  cups.  And  what  a remarkable 
thing  to  say!  My  dear  Miss  Wallace!” 

Miss  Wallace  watched  her,  unsmiling 
and  vital.  “ You  don’t  care,”  she  decided, 
instantly,  “and  I have  been  tormenting 
myself  horribly  "for  nothing.  All  along 
T have  been  thinking  that  I was  doing 
you  a tremendous  wrong,  and  that  I 
should  have  to  pay  for  it  somehow.  He 
couldn’t  give  me  such  perfect  comrade- 
ship, such  beautiful  sympathy  and  under- 
standing, without  depriving  you — that’s 
what  I’ve  thought, — and  while  it’s  made 
me  happier  than  I ever  dreamed  of  being 
(the  liking  of  such  a man,  you  know — 
it’s  as  if  Keats  had  written  a song  or 
Botticelli  painted  a Spring  for  me),  still 
it’s  been  an  ache  and  a shame  to  me  that 
I was  taking  from  you — his  wife — hurt- 
ing you  perhaps.”  She  looked  wistfully 
across  at  the  even  delicacy,  the  rose  and 
white  modelling  of  Mrs.  Stanton’s  small, 
clear-featured  face,  and  a quaint  illog- 
ical hope  grew  in  her  eyes.  “ You  know, 
T come  from  South  Carolina,”  she  ex- 
plained, with  an  irrelevancy  and  a 
crudity  winningly  young.  “ I heard 
some  one  describe  us  the  other  day  as 
a people  who  still  believe  in  the  Bible 
and  read  Walter  Scott — that’s  funny,  of 
course,  but  in  a way  it’s  true.  Out  on 
the  plantation  we’re  very  simple,  I sup- 
pose, and  we  do  believe  in  things  like 
that.  I can’t  outgrow  all  I’ve  been 
taught,  and  I can’t  quite  look  at  life 
the  way  that  you  all  do — some  of  you. 
You  see,  if  you  cared,  I should  have  no 
right  to— if  you  don’t,  there’s  no  reason 
why  I shouldn’t,  is  there?” 

“A  few  reasons,”  Mrs.  Stanton  sug- 
gested, mildly, — “a  few  reasons,  includ- 
ing custom  and  propriety  and  legality. 
T believe  there’s  a popular  prejudice 
against  ignoring  them.” 

Miss  Wallace  burned  scarlet  on  the 
instant. 

“ I am  talking  about  real  things,”  she 
cried,  hurriedly.  She  thrust  the  triviali- 
ties of  law  and  custom  aside  with  one 
ruthless  young  hand.  “ I know  what  you 
mean,  of  course.  I’m  not  horrid — you 
can’t  possibly  think  that.  But  one  can 
go  on  caring.  One  has  an  inner  soul 
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where  things  like  that  don’t  matter. 
There  is  still  his  comradeship — I can  still 
give  him  the  help  of  my  belief  in  him — 
if  you  don’t  care.  Just  that  would  be 
more  to  me  than  all  any  other  man  could 
offer.  Isn’t  it  crooked  and  strange  that 
you — oh,  isn’t  life  a horrible  tangle?” 

“A  good  many  poets  have  said  so,” 
agreed  Mrs.  Stanton,  pleasantly;  “it 
rhymes  so  easily,  you  know — jangle  and 
wrangle  and  all  that.  You  are  delight- 
fully frank.”  She  leaned  back  against 
the  settle,  searching  the  other’s  face  with 
keen,  cool  eyes,  that  softened  unexpect- 
edly before  the  almost  painful  earnest 
of  that  brave  regard.  “Are  you  always 
so  open  with  your  opponents?”  she  went 
on,  not  waiting  for  an  answer,  laughing 
a little  to  herself  as  she  patted  a silver 
and  black  brocaded  cushion  into  more 
effective  place  beside  her.  “It’s  a new 
experience  to  me,  this  taking  Edgar 
seriously;  still,  if  you  like,  I’ll  be  as 
honest  with  you  as  you’ve  been  with 
me.”  She  nodded  languidly  to  some  one 
passing  in  the  crowd.  “I  shall  have  to 
be  frightfully  personal,  of  course;  still — ” 

A pleasing  young  man  with  a quizzical 
smile  on  an  impassively  featured  face 
drew  himself  out  of  a near-by  group  and 
intruded  boldly. 

“ Miss  Wallace,”  he  pleaded,  “ was  to 
show  me  the  pictures.  Are  you  a mo- 
nopolist, Mrs.  Stanton?” 

“ No,”  drawled  Mrs.  Stanton,  gently, 
— “oh  no;  come  back  presently,  and  she 
may,  Mr.  Hunt.  Just  now  we  are  deep 
in  a most  interesting  discussion.” 

“I  suppose,”  Mr.  Hunt  remarked,  dis- 
contentedly, “ that  if  I were  a lady, 
you’d  let  me  stay;  I wish  my  parents 
had  thought  to  start  me  out  in  petticoats.” 

“ There’s  an  old  French  proverb  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  good  God  had  been  a 
woman  He  never  would  have  made  one.” 
Mrs.  Stanton  smiled  sweetly.  “ Better  let 
well  enough  alone.” 

“ Do  go  away,  Jimmy,”  interrupted 
Miss  Wallace,  impatiently.  “Aline  will 
show  them  to  you.  She’s  near  the  piano.” 
She  shut  him  out  with  a regally  disdain- 
ful shoulder,  and  he  left  them,  grinning 
in  large  comprehension  when  they  could 
no  longer  see  his  face. 

“You  don’t  care  for  him?”  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton asked,  indifferently.  “Rather  amus- 
ing, isn’t  he?” 


“ So  is  a clown,”  said  the  girl.  She 
made  a little  grimace  of  distaste.  “He 
was  never  serious  in  his  life.” 

Mrs.  Stanton  leaned  forward  suddenly 
and  laid  her  hand  on  the  muff. 

“ My  dear  girl,”  she  murmured,  “ bless- 
ed are  they  that  laugh,  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth.  You  must  be  young- 
er even  than  I thought,  or  you  would 
not  rate  gravity  so  high.  Is  that  Ed- 
gar’s teaching?” 

“Ah,  Life  means  something  to  him” 
cried  Miss  Wallace,  quickly. 

Mrs.  Stanton  shrugged  imperturbably. 

“ Not  so  much,  perhaps,  as  you  imag- 
ine. He  keeps  nothing  of  what  it  means 
to  himself,  that’s  all,  so  it  makes  a great 
show.  Oh,  he’s  disappointing — he  is, 
really.  I used  to  think,  just  as  you  do, 
that  he  got  more  out  of  life  than  other 
men;  that  he  was  a creature  of  finer  per- 
ceptions, more  sensitive  senses,  keener 
ideals — ” She  opened  one  hand,  palm 
out,  with  a little  amused  gesture  of  de- 
feat. “I’ve  lived  with  him  now,  twelve 
years  or  so,  and — ” 

“ Isn’t  it  possible — forgive  me — I don’t 
want  to  seem  impertinent — that  you  don’t 
understand  him?” 

“ Possible,”  admitted  Mrs.  Stanton, 
dryly,  “ but,  after  twelve  years  of  married 
life,  not  very  probable.  Twelve  years, 
you  know — that’s  a long  time — one  has 
room  to  learn  and  adopt  and  readjust. 
It’s  a thing  of  compromises,  after  all, 
marriage  is — once  the  mists  are  off  it — 
and  you  couldn’t  compromise  unless  you 
understood.  Even  then  you  might  not 
do  it,  except  for  peace’s  sake.  No,  he’s 
disappointing.  I fancy  men  of  talent 
are  apt  to  be.  Their  other  virtues,  you 
know,  are  all  stunted  by  the  flowering  of 
intellect.  I heard  him  say  that  once 
about  Byron.  Clever,  isn’t  it?”  She 
glanced  swiftly  out  across  the  room  and 
back.  “I  quite  see  the  idea  he’s  given 
you  of  me.  Pm  a good  woman  but 
trivial,  and  I don’t  understand  him — 
something  like  that,  isn’t  it?”  She 
waited  the  answer  with  a curiously  un- 
touched smile,  the  smile  of  a woman 
diverted  by  the  knowledge  for  which  at 
some  long-gone  time  she  has  had  to  pay. 

“He  has  never  said  anything  remote- 
ly unkind  of  you,”  Miss  Wallace  pro- 
tested, uneasily. 

“lie’s  very  clever;  he  wouldn’t,  of 
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course;  still,  by  being  intensely  grateful 
to  you  for  your  comprehension  he  man- 
ages to  convey  the  impression  that  he 
doesn’t  find  in  me  the  sympathy  and 
understanding  that  he  needs.  I know. 
I am  supposed  not  to  care  for  his  work.” 

“You  have  your  own  world,”  the  girl 
protested,  strangely  perplexed.  The  oth- 
er’s amused  detachment  gave  her  a sense 
of  uncertainty.  Her  values  were  no 
longer  confident.  “ That’s  only  natural — 
if  it  means  more  to  you — ” 

“As  a matter  of  fact,”  Mrs.  Stanton 
went  on,  evenly,  “ his  work  is  the  one 
thing  about  him  that  I care  most  for. 
He  does  do  good  work.  One  sees  that. 
Isn’t  it  deliciously  vulgar  of  me  to  dis- 
cuss my  husband  with  you  like  this,  when 
I scarcely  know  you?  His  work  is  a 
great  deal  bigger  than  he  is.  I am  not 
sure  that  some  of  it  won’t  last — To- 
morrow's Tangle,  for  instance.  Miss 
Neville,  you  know,  inspired  that — Oh, 
didn’t  you  know  ?” 

Across  the  intervening  space  the  girl’s 
widening  eyes  fastened  upon  the  thin 
little  woman  in  black  with  the  one  pink 
rose.  A queer  small  sound  stifled  itself 
in  her  slender  throat,  and  some  sudden 
shaming  thought  sent  the  hot  blood  leap- 
ing to  her  face,  but  she  held  herself 
gallantly  in  hand,  and  her  voice  was  not 
unsteady  when  it  came. 

“ I didn’t  know,”  she  said,  briefly. 

“A  painter  doesn’t  work  without  mod- 
els,” Mrs.  Stanton  explained,  carelessly; 
she  did  not  once  look  at  the  girl’s  tense 
face.  “I  suppose  a writer  can’t  either. 
Some  one  must  sit  for  the  portrait,  and 
Edgar’s  studies  of  women  are  thought  to 
be  his  best  work,  I believe.  I often  think 
that  he  shows  an  absolutely  remarkable 
cleverness  in  his  selection  of  different 
individualities — don’t  you  ?” 

“ I had  not  thought — ” began  Miss 
Wallace,  hesitantly.  She  stopped,  un- 
conscious of  her  silence,  still  looking 
across  to  the  piano,  and  her  lip  trem- 
bled on  an  attempted  smile. 

“ There’s  another  way  his  cleverness 
shows  itself,”  Mrs.  Stanton  said,  leisure- 
ly. “He’s  always  platonic.  He’ll  never 
make  a scandal,  don’t  you  know,  by  get- 
ting some  charming  woman  to  elope  with 
him.  He  has  ever  so  many  affinities — 
isn’t  it  a silly,  common  word? — but  he’s 
very  discreet,  for  himself  and  them.  He 


always  knows  he’ll  outgrow  the  phase. 
All  he  wants  is  an  episode — and  a memory 
to  work  on.  It  used  quite  to  distress  me 
at  first,  before  I understood;  but  really 
I’ve  had  moments  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  when  my  wildest  regret  was  that 
he  wouldn't  elope.”  She  laughed  a little, 
watching  the  crowd  about  them  with 
whimsically  narrowed  eyes;  there  was  no 
sign  of  deeper  feeling  in  her  cool,  slow 
inflections,  her  half-abstracted  look.  She 
might  have  been  analyzing  the  hero  of 
one  of  Stanton’s  own  stories,  so  little 
did  the  personal  application  touch  or 
hinder  her.  “I  dare  say,  however,  I’m 
too  exacting;  very  few  geniuses,  I’m  told, 
make  satisfactory  men.” 

Miss  Wallace  leaned  toward  her  im- 
pulsively, her  lip  drooping  like  an  un- 
happy child’s. 

“You  make  me  feel  as  if  I had  been 
mad,”  she  said,  unsteadily,  “ and  un- 
pardonably  crude.  But  it  is  all  hard  to 
understand.  He  has  been  so  good  to  me.” 

“ It  is  you  who  have  been  good  to 
him,”  objected  the  other,  calmly.  “You 
are  young  and  vivid  and  unhackneyed — 
he  drew  the  woman  in  his  book  from  you. 
See — you  have  given  him  something,  and 
the  gift  with  him  is  the  end  of  the  story. 
I know.  What  you  think  is  only  what  a 
great  many  other  women  have  thought, 
but  I am  the  only  woman  who  is  in  a 
position  to  know,  and  I tell  you  frankly 
— you  are  mistaken.” 

“ It’s  what  he  has  done — isn’t  it  ?” 

“ Ah !”  sighed  the  wife,  mirthfully. 
“But  one  can’t  live  with  what  a man 
has  done;  one  has  to  live  with  the  man. 
I assure  you  it’s  a disillusioning  process. 
His  work  is  a thing  quite  outside  of  him- 
self. He’s  much  the  same,  at  breakfast, 
as  any  other  human.  And  he  doesn’t 
really  design  to  attract  a feeling  that  he 
can’t  keep.  It’s  simply  a selfishness  com- 
mon to  creators  of  any  sort.  They  must 
have  material  to  work  with.  It’s  instinct 
to  take  it  where  they  find  it — and  leave 
it  where  they  found  it.  I don’t  alto- 
gether blame  him,  but  all  the  same — he’s 
disappointing,  really.”  With  a sudden, 
impulsive  movement  she  looked  full  in 
Miss  Wallace’s  brooding  eyes,  her  own 
gentle  but  keen. 

“You  paid  me  the  compliment,”  she 
finished,  lightly,  “of  wanting  to  meet 
me.  I have  paid  you  the  compliment  of 
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speaking  the  truth  — the  naked  truth. 
It’s  incredible  that  one  should  need  it  in 
this  world,  but — once  in  a lifetime — it’s 
good,  isn’t  it,  to  be  shamelessly  frank? 
Are  you  sorry?” 

“Not  sorry,”  said  Miss  Wallace,  slow- 
ly,— “ oh  no,  not  sorry — but  what  you 
have  told  me  makes  an  enormous  dif- 
ference.” She  managed  an  answering 
smile,  but  it  wavered  a trifle  and  its 
span  was  brief. 

“You  were  in  earnest,”  drawled  Mrs. 
Stanton.  “I  was,  once,  myself.  It’s  a 
very  interesting  state  of  mind — for  the  by- 
standers. But  it  really  isn’t  worth  the 
trouble  it  makes.”  She  stood  up  leisure- 
ly, and  Miss  Wallace,  drawing  her  furs 
about  her  with  a rather  chilly  hand,  rose 
too,  just  as  Edgar  Stanton’s  lithe,  long- 
limbed  figure  crossed  the  room  and 
stopped  before  their  corner. 

“ Well,  Helen !”  he  said,  lightly.  “ Not 
going.  Miss  Wallace?  There’s  a wonder- 
ful pastel  in  the  next  room  I wanted  you 
to  see.” 

“Which  of  us  do  you  mean?”  asked 
Mrs.  Stanton,  fastening  her  glove  and 
smiling  her  slow,  amused  smile. 

“Both,  unless  you  don’t  care  for  it,” 
retorted  Stanton,  quickly.  He  settled  his 
eye-glasses,  regarding  the  two  women 
impartially,  his  wide,  rather  handsome 
mouth  twisting  at  one  corner  into  a 
half-laugh. 

“ Thanks,”  said  Miss  Wallace,  sud- 
denly. “ I’m  afraid  I can’t.  I’m  leaving 
now.  I have  to  pack  this  evening,  and 
I really  haven’t  time.” 

Mrs.  Stanton  looked  up  swiftly  and 
comprehendingly.  “ Are  you  going  away  ?” 
she  asked. 

Stanton  bit  his  lip  upon  the  question, 
but  looked  it  vividly. 

“I  thought  I had  mentioned  it,”  Miss 
Wallace  answered,  with  a brave  assump- 
tion of  carelessness.  “Yes,  I leave  in  the 
morning.  After  all,  I’ve  only  been  visit- 
ing here.  I have  a home  in  the  South, 
you  know.  It’s  a long-deferred  return; 


I really  should  have  gone  back  in  the 
fall.”  She  held  out  her  hand  to  Mrs. 
Stanton  with  a steady  look,  and  Mrs. 
Stanton  clasped  it  in  cool,  friendly  fin- 
gers. “ Good-by — thank  you  very,  very 
much.  Good-by,  Mr.  Stanton!  I hope 
the  next  book  will  be  an  unquali- 
fied success.” 

When  she  had  disappeared  between 
the  heavy  curtains  of  the  nearest  door, 
Stanton  turned  to  his  wife,  with  a dis- 
agreeable little  frown  creasing  between 
his  eyebrows. 

“ What  was  she  thanking  you  for  ?” 

“Nothing  of  any  consequence,”  said 
Mrs.  Stanton,  lightly.  “I  told  her  you 
were  disappointing;  she  seemed  to  have 
thought  otherwise.  She’s  quite  a charm- 
ing girl,  isn’t  she?  Too  bad  you  should 
have  made  her  so  conspicuous  this  win- 
ter.” She  crossed  the  floor  beside  him, 
with  a delicate  semblance  of  interest  in 
their  conversation,  but  her  eyes  looked 
tired,  and  her  smile,  that  came  so  easily 
in  response  to  the  world’s  look,  had  a 
sort  of  chill,  forced  sweetness. 

“ She’s  going  home,  I suppose,  on  your 
advice  ?”  Stanton  suggested ; his  sneer 
was  guarded  with  a laugh. 

“ Not  on  my  advice,”  corrected  his 
wife,  pleasantly.  “With  my  approval — 
oh  yes,  entirely.” 

They  paused,  having  come  to  the  piano 
with  its  circle  of  ardent  musicians,  and 
suddenly  Stanton  touched  her  arm. 

“Good  heavens  1”  he  muttered,  irri- 
tably. “Rita  Neville  is  going  to  sing 
again.  Let’s  get  out  of  this  and  go 
home.” 

He  made  his  way  to  the  door  with 
indiscriminate  careless  good-byes,  and 
Mrs.  Stanton  followed  unhurried.  As 
they  went  down  the  stairs,  the  first  bars 
of  Miss  Neville’s  song  drifted  out  to  them 
— “ If  Love  were  what  the  rose  is.” 

Stanton  swore  softly  under  his  breath, 
but  Mrs.  Stanton,  following  silently, 
smiled,  thereby  deepening  the  dimple  that 
was  some  day  to  become  a wrinkle. 
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OF  all  the  notable  achievements  in 
the  realm  of  science  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  certainly  none 
have  been  so  pregnant  for  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  mankind  as  those  of  scien- 
tific medicine,  especially  as  regards  the 
prevention  of  infectious  diseases.  Phy- 
sicians of  earlier  periods,  in  complete 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  man’s  po- 
tent enemy,  the  disease  germ,  considered 
sickness  a necessary  evil  and  gave  their 
entire  attention  to  its  cure ; but  now  that 
the  cause  and  nature  of  so  many  pesti- 
lences have  been  disclosed,  there  is  a 
growing  realization  that  it  is  incompar- 
ably better  economy  to  institute  meas- 
ures which  will  prevent  the  incidence  of 
an  epidemic  than  to  take  up  the  fight 
after  the  contagion  has  gained  a foothold. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  preventive 
medicine  has  done  far  more  to  alleviate 
suffering  and  to  prolong  life  than  the 
average  man  is  aware.  It  is  estimated 
that  during  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  the  death  rate  throughout 
the  civilized  world  ranged  from  50  to 
perhaps  80  per  1000.  To-day  in  London, 
Berlin,  and  New  York  the  average  lies 
between  17  and  19.  This  great  decrease 
in  yearly  mortality  is  due  principally  to 
protection  from  infectious  diseases  now 
afforded  to  children  during  the  first  five 
years  of  life.  In  New  York  City  there 
has  been  a reduction  since  1873  of  over 
fifty  per  cent,  in  the  death  rate  of  the 
infantile  portion  of  the  population.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  probable  lifetime 
has  increased  coincidently  with  the  pre- 
vention of  diseases  to  which  children  of 
tender  years  are  especially  susceptible. 
Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  of  the  New  York 
City  Health  Department,  has  estimated 
that  “the  expectation  of  life  at  birth  in 
this  city  in  1866  was  only  a little  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  while  in  1903,  cal- 
culated on  the  death  rate  for  that  year, 
it  had  almost  doubled,  and  equalled  about 


forty-two  years.”  Such  statistics  as  these 
are  certainly  striking  commentaries  on 
the  advance  and  triumph  of  medical  re- 
search; for  it  is  true  beyond  cavil  that 
this  progress  has  been  dependent  pri- 
marily upon  the  knowledge  gained  in 
the  laboratories,  the  harvest  of  persist- 
ent investigation. 

The  victories  of  the  Japanese  in  their 
struggle  with  Bussia  commanded  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world,  but  how  much 
more  glorious  was  their  conquest  of  dis- 
ease in  their  armies  I For  the  records 
show  that  in  the  wars  of  the  last  two 
centuries  four  men  have  died  in  camp 
of  disease  to  one  man  from  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battles,  whereas  according  to 
the  Japanese  statistics  only  one  man 
died  of  disease  to  two  from  wounds — a 
result  due  entirely  to  rigorous  supervi- 
sion and  regulations. 

Following  the  guiding  light  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Pasteur  and  of  Koch  that  cer- 
tain diseases  are  caused  by  microbes, 
preventive  medicine  has  advanced  along 
two  main  lines:  the  suppression,  by  sani- 
tary regulations,  of  conditions  which 
stimulate  the  propagation  of  pathogenic 
bacteria  and  protozoa;  the  use  of  specific 
vaccines,  serums,  and  drugs  as  prophy- 
laxis, viz.,  to  prevent  the  onset  of  the 
disease.  In  general  the  one  safeguards 
the  community  by  preventing  pathogenic 
microbes  from  entering  and  multiplying 
in  water,  milk,  and  food  supplies,  and  by 
stopping  the  spread  of  contagion  through 
disinfection  of  habitations  and  the  de- 
struction of  animals  and  insects  carrying 
the  virus  of  pestilences;  the  other  pro- 
tects the  individual  from  infection  in 
times  of  epidemics  or  prevents  the  de- 
velopment of  the  parasite  in  the  host 
after  infection  has  occurred. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  allow 
of  more  than  a few  words  in  regard  to 
the  manifold  benefits  which  humanity 
has  derived  from  the  enforcement  of 
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hygienic  laws  and  regulations.  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  aphorism,  “ Sanitas  sani- 
tatum,  omnia  sanitas ” not  only  substan- 
tiates the  proverb  that  many  a truth  is 
told  in  jest,  but,  in  fact,  to-day,  echoes 
the  key-note  of  the  most  effective  methods 
of  preventive  medicine.  In  view  of  the 
knowledge  which  has  come  to  us  within 
the  last  generation,  epidemics  of  typhoid 
fever,  cholera,  or  dysentery  are  now  gen- 
erally inexcusable.  Such  an  epidemic  is, 
in  fact,  the  nemesis  visited  upon  a com- 
munity because  of  carelessness  in  the 
conservation  of  the  purity  of  the  public 
water  system,  the  milk  supply,  or  less 
often  of  the  foods  which  come  in  contact 
with  polluted  water.  Infants,  because  of 
their  dependence  upon  milk,  are  the  first 
to  suffer  when  this  food  becomes  pol- 
luted through  disregard  of  sanitary  pre- 
cautions, as  is  evidenced  by  the  great 
increase  in  their  death  rate  each  sum- 
mer in  all  large  cities.  Thanks  to  the 
enlightened  philanthropy  of  Nathan 
Straus  in  the  establishment  of  public 
pasteurizing  plants  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  there  is  every  likelihood  that 
this  annual  mortality  from  infantile  in- 
testinal diseases  will  be  greatly  lessened. 
The  abatement  of  infectious  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  tract,  such  as  pneumonia, 
influenza,  and  the  “ great  white  plague,” 
tuberculosis,  offers  problems  of  greater 
difficulty,  as  the  specific  germs  are  widely 
disseminated  in  the  dust-laden  air  by 
careless  spitting.  There  is  good  hope, 
however,  that  the  last  disease  will  rapidly 
decrease  when  each  individual,  realizing 
his  duty  to  the  community,  shall  be  will- 
ing to  observe  a few  personal  sanitary 
regulations.  Through  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  filth,  insufficient  sunlight 
and  impure  air,  uncleanly  habits,  and 
wretched  crowded  quarters  are  the  hot- 
beds of  disease,  one  pestilence,  typhus 
fever,  fifty  years  ago  very  prevalent  in 
the  British  Isles,  has  been  almost  stamped 
out,  although  the  causative  germ  has  not 
been  discovered. 

Having  briefly  indicated  certain  sani- 
tary aspects  of  preventive  medicine,  let 
us  consider  at  greater  length  the  develop- 
ment of  specific  prophylactic  medicines 
themselves,  by  the  use  of  which  the  in- 
dividual may  gain  a more  or  less  transi- 
tory immunity  to  various  contagions.  It 
is  a matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
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a primary  attack  of  certain  infectious 
diseases  confers  almost  sure  immunity 
to  these  particular  contagions  for  a life- 
time. Smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  and 
measles  are  familiar  examples  of  this 
fact.  Nor  is  the  duration  of  this  im- 
munity especially  dependent  upon  the 
severity  of  the  sickness.  A mild  and 
hardly  recognized  attack  of  measles  in 
childhood  leaves  a lasting  refractive  con- 
dition, an  acquired  immunity.  This 
capacity  of  animals  *and  man  to  develop 
within  their  own  'organization  forces 
antagonistic  to  the  contagions  of  tox- 
ins of  certain  diseases  is  the  principle 
which  underlies  the  use  of  vaccines 
and  anti-serums. 

Whatever  insight  into  the  nature  of 
this  acquired  immunity  to  various  in- 
fectious diseases  we  may  now  possess  has 
been  gained  entirely  through  experi- 
mental investigations  upon  animals;  and, 
further,  whatever  utilization  this  knowl- 
edge has  received  in  the  production  of 
specific  remedies  has  been  dependent  upon 
the  same  source.  Pasteur  was  the  first 
to  prove  that  the  disease  - producing 
properties  of  a microbe  might  be  either 
decreased  or  increased.  By  the  repeated 
vaccination  of  an  animal  with  an  at- 
tenuated or  weakened  virus  he  was  able 
to  induce  an  immune  or  refractory  con- 
dition, such  that  a dose  ordinarily  fatal 
might  be  given  without  ill  effect.  In 
other  words,  the  stimulus  of  the  vaccine 
caused  the  production  within  the  animal’s 
organization  of  substances  antagonistic* 
to  the  virus  of  the  disease,  viz.,  anti- 
bodies. Subsequent  investigation  has 
shown  that  these  anti-bodies  may  have 
the  property  of  bringing  about  the 
destruction  of  the  invading  bacteria,  or 
they  may  merely  neutralize  the  poison 
or  toxin  of  the  germs  and  thus  render 
them  harmless. 

The  problem  in  the  production  of  vac- 
cines, then,  has  been  the  modification  of 
the  virus  or  microbe  in  such  a way  that 
there  would  be  sufficient  stimulus  for  the 
development  of  anti -bodies  in  the  in- 
dividual vaccinated  without  the  produc- 
tion of  the  disease.  Pasteur  believed 
it  was  necessary  to  use  living  bacteria 
in  vaccination,  but  it  has  subsequently 
been  proved  that  dead  cultures  or  even 
extracts  from  bacteria  may  be  suitable 
for  some  immunizations. 
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HARPER'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


More  than  a century  ago  the  first  and 
what  has  proved  to  be  the  surest  pre- 
ventive medicine  was  given  to  the  world. 
Jenner,  through  his  discovery  of  small- 
pox vaccine,  conferred  upon  his  fellow 
man  a blessing  of  which  the  magnitude 
is  just  being  realized.  In  his  day  this 
most  loathsome  disease  was  the  most 
prevalent  of  all.  From  1750  to  1800  it 
was  the  cause  of  fully  one-tenth  the 
total  number  of  deaths.  Smallpox  was 
then  a disease  of  childhood,  as  measles 
is  to-day,  and  was  considered  ju9t  as  in- 
evitable. What  are  the  results  of  a 
century’s  world  - wide  use  of  Jenner’s 
prophylactic  treatment  ? In  England, 
where  the  vaccination  of  infants  has  been 
compulsory,  the  deaths  from  smallpox 
have  dropped  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
hundredth  of  the  total  mortality.  In 
Germany,  where  vaccination  and  re- 
vaccination are  compulsory,  the  disease 
is  rare,  in  the  army  practically  unknown. 
Austria  and  Belgium,  with  no  vaccina- 
tion laws,  have  a death  rate  from  this 
disease  twenty  times  as  great.  In  New 
York  City  the  “ Vaccinating  Corps  ” was 
organized  late  in  1874.  The  statistics  in 
regard  to  smallpox  during  the  following 
four  years  are  notable.  In  1875  there 
were  1280  deaths  due  to  this  disease;  in 
1876,  315;  in  1877,  14;  in  1878,  only  2. 
Although  since  then  there  have  been  six 
years  in  which  the  number  of  these  deaths 
reached  the  hundreds,  no  wide-spread 
virulent  epidemics  have  occurred,  and 
during  the  past  five  years  the  average 
has  been  less  than  two  smallpox  deaths 
in  a population  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  in  1875.  The  danger  of  serious  com- 
plications from  vaccination  is  now  in- 
significant, and.  carries  no  weight  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  an  unvaccinated  child 
under  ten  years  of  age  is  approximately 
440  times  more  liable  to  die  in  a small- 
pox epidemic  than  one  vaccinated.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  unvaccinated  portion  of 
the  community  which  keeps  the  fire  of 
smallpox  alight;  they,  like  the  vulnerable 
heel  of  Achilles,  present  one  point  un- 
protected from  attack. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  results  of  Jen- 
ner’s investigations  is  widely  recognized; 
yet,  founded  a9  they  were  wholly  on 
empiricism,  he  could  have  had  little 
realization  of  the  principles  of  im- 
munity to  which  they  were  probably  due. 


Pasteur,  working  in  the  light  of  a later 
day,  gave  to  the  world  a most  important 
prophylactic  treatment — the  vaccine  for 
the  prevention  of  hydrophobia — and  with 
it  certain  general  laws  of  immunity, 
which  have  been  of  great  value  in  the 
prevention  of  other  diseases.  The  va- 
rious stages  by  which  the  final  result  was 
gained  not  only  furnish  a good  example 
of  Pasteur’s  keenness  in  analysis,  but,  in 
fact,  are  characteristic  of  the  experi- 
mental method  to-day  in  the  study  of 
the  nature  and  the  prevention  of  infec- 
tious diseases. 

As  the  saliva  of  rabid  animals  was 
known  to  hold  the  hydrophobic  virus,  it 
was  used  in  the  first  attempts  to  produce 
the  disease  in  dogs.  A fatal  septicemia 
or  general  infection  followed  the  inocu- 
lation and  a bacillus  was  isolated  from 
the  blood,  but  Pasteur  realized  there  was 
no  proof  of  this  microbe’s  being  the  cause 
of  rabies.  Observation  of  rabid  animals 
next  aroused  the  suspicion  that  the  virus 
attacked  primarily  the  nervous  system. 
Accordingly  a bit  of  the  medulla  from  a 
dog  which  had  died  of  rabies  was  emulsi- 
fied and  inoculated  under  the  skin  of  other 
dogs  and  rabbits.  Most  of  these  animals 
died  with  symptoms  of  rabies  and  without 
the  development  of  septicemia.  Although 
this  was  a great  step  in  advance,  Pasteur 
remained  unsatisfied  until  a method  had 
been  devised  by  which  all  animals  in- 
oculated should  contract  rabies  with  a 
shortened  incubation  period.  To  bring 
this  about  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the 
toxicity  of  the  virus  by  a long  series  of 
uninterrupted  transplantations  from  the 
brain  of  one  rabbit  to  another,  until  final- 
ly a maximum  and  fixed  virulence  was 
reached.  Death  now  followed  invariably 
in  seven  days  instead  of  in  fourteen,  as 
with  the  original  virus.  The  next  prob- 
lem was  how  to  attenuate  this  standard 
virus  and  so  obtain  vaccines  of  graded 
strength.  Its  solution  was  found  to  lie 
in  drying,  over  caustic  potash,  bits  of 
the  medulla  of  a rabbit  dying  after  in- 
oculation with  the  fixed  virus.  This 
desiccation  caused  the  brain  tissue  to 
lose  gradually  its  virulence,  until  after 
fourteen  days  it  had  completely  disap- 
peared. Attempts  were  then  made  to 
protect  dogs  against  rabies  by  vaccina- 
ting them  first  with  the  brain  tissue 
dried  fourteen  day9,  on  the  second  day 
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with  that  desiccated  thirteen  days,  and 
so  on  until  finally  the  strongest  virus 
in  the  brain  of  a rabbit,  dead  that  same 
day,  was  inoculated.  The  animals  were 
now  found  to  be  immune  and  suffered  no 
ill  effects  from  the  bites  of  rabid  animals, 
nor  from  intra-cerebral  injections  of  the 
strongest  virus.  The  long  incubation 
period  of  hydrophobia  in  man,  generally 
six  weeks,  awakened  the  hope  that  by  this 
treatment  the  infection  might  be  checked 
before  the  onset  of  the  final  acute  symp- 
toms, and  such,  we  know,  has  proved  to 
be  the  case. 

The  wave  of  popular  enthusiasm 
aroused  by  this  victory  resulted  in  the 
dedication  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  in 
Paris  in  1888,  primarily  for  the  treat- 
ment of  rabies  cases  by  this  method.  In 
general  the  technic  of  Pasteur  has  since 
been  followed  in  that  institution  and 
elsewhere,  although  when  the  bites  are 
severe  and  on  naked  parts  or  are  received 
from  rabid  wolves  it  is  now  customary 
to  use  the  stronger  virus  earlier  in  the 
Ireatment,  and  the  number  of  inoculations 
is  greater  and  may  be  continued  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  The  death  rate  among  bit- 
ten persons  who  are  not  treated  by  the 
Pasteur  method  is  given  by  Horsley  as 
15  per  cent.  This  means  that  85  per 
cent,  of  men  are  not  susceptible  to  the 
rabies  virus;  for  hydrophobia,  when  once 
developed,  is  certainly  fatal.  Statistics, 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
indicate  that  between  1896  and  1900 
the  mortality  in  treated  persons  oscil- 
lated between  .39  per  cent,  and  .20  per 
cent. ; certainly  a vindication  of  the 
value  of  vaccinations  in  the  prevention 
of  hydrophobia. 

In  1903,  Negri  described  certain  micro- 
scopic bodies  in  the  brain  tissue  of  rabid 
animals.  Subsequent  investigation  has 
shown  that  these  “ Negri”  bodies  are 
characteristic  of  rabies  and  constitute  a 
reliable  diagnostic  sign.  Since  a rapid 
determination  as  to  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  hydrophobic  virus  in  an  animal 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  a method  has 
been  devised,  in  the  Research  Laboratory 
of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health,  whereby  the  presence  of  these 
characteristic  bodies  may  be  determined 
within  a few  hours  after  the  reception 
of  the  brain.  The  procedure  consists  of 
making  smears  of  the  brain  tissue  and 


staining  with  Giemsa’s  stain.  Exami- 
nation with  the  microscope  almost  in- 
variably discloses  the  “ Negri  ” bodies,  if 
the  animal  was  rabid. 

The  hopes  enkindled  by  these  first  pro- 
tective vaccines  that  others  would  be  dis- 
covered as  effective  for  the  various  hu- 
man infectious  diseases  have  only  in  a 
small  measure  been  fulfilled.  The  at- 
tempts to  curb  certain  pestilences  of  do- 
mestic animals,  such  as  anthrax,  swine 
erysipelas,  and  rinderpest,  have  met  with 
much  greater  success,  primarily  because 
a rigorous  experimental  method  could  be 
applied  in  the  origination  of  protective 
treatments;  whereas  in  the  diseases  nat- 
urally peculiar  to  man  it  is  necessary  to 
proceed  with  the  greatest  caution,  and 
our  final  judgment  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
a prophylactic  is  largely  empirical,  by 
reason  of  our  dependence  upon  statistics. 

Typhoid  fever  is  one  of  these  dis- 
tinctively human  infectious  diseases  for 
which  preventive  vaccinations  have  been 
attempted.  The  results  are  of  general 
interest  because  of  the  wide-spread  prev- 
alence of  this  fever.  Pfeiffer  and  Kolle 
reported  in  1896  the  phenomena  follow- 
ing the  injection  into  man  of  the  bacillus 
typhosus  killed  by  heat.  Their  most  im- 
portant observation  was  that  these  injec- 
tions imparted  to  the  blood  of  human 
beings  specific  bacteria-killing  properties, 
just  as  they  protected  guinea-pigs  against 
fatal  doses  of  the  bacillus.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  almost  certain  epidemics 
of  typhoid  fever  in  military  camps,  Sir 
A.  E.  Wright  instituted  an  extensive  test 
of  anti-typhoid  vaccine  among  the  Brit- 
ish soldiers  in  the  Boer  war.  The  vaccine 
consisted  of  cultures  of  the  typhoid  germ 
grown  in  broth  for  several  weeks  and 
then  sterilized  by  heat  and  an  antiseptic. 
Thousands  of  soldiers  were  treated  with 
standardized  amounts  of  this  vaccine. 
As  to  whether  the  results  justified  the 
trouble  and  disagreeable  effects  of  the 
treatment  there  is  great  diversity  of 
opinion.  The  statistics  of  the  British 
War  Office  were  considered  unfavorable, 
and  the  prophylactic  inoculations  have 
been  officially  discontinued.  Wright  has 
claimed  that  the  general  results  were 
favorable,  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  the  medical 
men  who  followed  the  experiments. 
Metschnikoff  has  placed  the  great  weight 
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of  his  judgment  in  favor  of  the  utility 
of  a continued  trial  of  the  prophylactic. 
According  to  Wright,  the  most  exact 
data  are  those  in  regard  to  the  army  men 
isolated  at  the  siege  of  Ladysmith,  and 
here  there  were  only  one-eighth  as  many 
cases  among  the  vaccinated  as  among  the 
unvaccinated,  with  the  mortality  very 
much  lower  in  the  former.  Wright  has 
found  that  especially  good  protection  is 
afforded  by  two  successive  vaccinations. 
He  now  injects  subcutaneously  in  the 
first  dose  about  one  million  dead  typhoid 
bacilli,  dnd  in  the  second,  given  ap- 
proximately a week  later,  two  million. 

The  use  of  sterile  cultures  of  strepto- 
cocci, a chainlike  microbe,  as  a prevent- 
ive vaccine  during  scarlet  - fever  epi- 
demics is  less  familiar  than  Wright’s 
prophylactic  for  typhoid.  In  Russia, 
where  scarlet  fever  is  at  present  espe- 
cially prevalent  and  virulent,  this  vac- 
cine has  been  employed  most  extensive- 
ly. As  the  cause  of  scarlet  fever  has 
not  been  determined  definitely,  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  these  treatments 
from  the  scientific  standpoint  is  the 
accompanying  reactive  phenomena,  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  streptococcus 
may  be  of  etiological  importance  in  the 
disease.  Gabritschewsky  has  found  that 
14  to  17  per  cent,  of  the  hundreds  of 
children  vaccinated  in  Moscow  with  dead 
cultures  of  streptococcus  isolated  from 
scarlet-fever  cases  developed  an  intensely 
colored  scarlet-fever-like  rash,  together 
with  sore  throat,  vomiting,  and  "rasp- 
berry tongue.”  These  symptoms,  so  sug- 
gestive of  scarlet  fever,  disappeared 
within  one  and  three  days,  and  seemed 
peculiar  to  the  use  of  scarlet  - fever 
streptococcic  vaccine.  As  regards  the 
protective  qualities  of  this  prophylactic, 
Nikitin  noted  that  of  767  children  receiv- 
ing one  inoculation,  only  8 contracted 
scarlet  fever;  of  others  receiving  two  or 
three  treatments,  none  became  sick,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  lived  in  the 
midst  of  an  epidemic  with  a mortality  of 
20  per  cent.  Although  the  specific  re- 
action caused  by  this  vaccine  seems  to 
furnish  some  scientific  basis  for  its  em- 
ployment, the  statistics  available  are  too 
few  to  warrant  a judgment  in  regard  to 
its  value. 

Of  less  immediate  interest  to  us  in  the 
western  hemisphere  are  the  specific  vac- 


cines for  the  prevention  of  cholera  and 
bubonic  plague,  but  their  decided  worth 
necessitates  their  mention.  Cholera  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  Infectious  diseases 
peculiar  to  man  for  which  prophylactic 
treatments  have  been  attempted.  The 
preventive  vaccine  of  Haffkine  consists  of 
living  cholera  germs  attenuated  by  pro- 
longed cultivation  at  a relatively  high 
temperature,  while  that  of  Kolle  is  pre- 
pared with  virulent  cultures  killed  by 
exposure  to  58°  C.  for  one  hour.  In 
1902,  in  J apan,  Kolle’s  vaccine  established 
its  utility  by  a reduction  in  the  incidence 
of  the  disease  from  13  per  cent,  in  the  un- 
treated to  .06  per  cent,  among  the  treated. 
Very  recently  an  American  investigator  in 
the  Philippines,  Dr.  Strong,  has  reported 
favorable  experimental  results  with  an 
improved  prophylactic  vaccine/  This 
consists  of  the  filtrates  of  autolysed,  heat- 
ed and  living  cholera  germs.  By  using 
the  filtrate  alone  he  claims  to  have  a 
more  potent  and  less  toxic  vaccine  than 
those  employed  heretofore.  The  trial 
during  a decade  of  the  various  vaccines 
specific  for  bubonic  plague  indicates  this 
method  of  preventive  treatment  may  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  suppression 
of  India’s  scourge.  Both  the  German 
and  English  plague  commissions  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  favorable  to  the 
continued  use  of  such  a vaccine  as  Haff- 
kine’8,  prepared  from  killed  cultures  of 
the  plague  bacillus.  Haffkine,  in  1907, 
reported  that  although  the  natives  of 
India  are  more  susceptible  to  plague  than 
other  races,  the  inoculation  treatment  re- 
duces the  liability  to  attack  to  less  than 
one-third  of  the  non-inoculated ; the  re- 
covery rate  of  the  inoculated  is  at  least 
double  that  of  the  non-inoculated;  in- 
oculations of  infected  persons  prevent 
the  appearance  of  symptoms  or  miti- 
gate the  attack;  the  immunity  derived 
from  inoculations  may  last  during  sev- 
eral outbreaks. 

It  is  a common  practice  to  designate 
as  serums  a large  variety  of  substances 
which  are  injected  subcutaneously  to  pre- 
vent or  cure  disease.  According  to  this 
popular  and  erroneous  use  of  the  term, 
bacterial  vaccines,  or  organic  products 
derived  from  bacteria,  extracts  from  va- 
rious tissues  and  organs,  are  all  classed  as 
serums.  Properly  a serum,  in  the  thera- 
peutic sense,  is  the  clear  fluid  exuding 
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from  the  clot  of  blood  drawn  from  an 
animal  immunized  to  some  organized 
substance,  commonly  bacteria  or  their 
toxins.  There  is  an  implication  that  this 
fluid  contains  elements  antagonistic  to 
the  matter  injected,  viz.,  anti-bodies.  As 
regards  the  infectious  diseases,  a serum 
may  have  the  property  either  of  neutral- 
izing the  toxins  formed  by  bacteria  (anti- 
toxic serums)  or  of  destroying  bacteria 
(bactericidal  serums),  or  it  may  com- 
bine both  properties  to  a certain  extent. 

Two  serums  which  have  proved  of 
sterling  worth  are  the  antitoxins  for 
diphtheria  and  tetanus.  Von  Behring  in 
collaboration  with  Kitasato  in  1890  dis- 
covered that  by  injecting  into  an  animal 
gradually  increased  amounts  of  the  toxin 
of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  its  organization 
is  stimulated  in  such  a way  that  a sub- 
stance capable  of  combining  with  the 
toxin  and  rendering  it  innocuous  is  pro- 
duced. During  this  immunization  the 
antitoxic  substance  is  formed  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  amount  required  to  neutral- 
ize the  toxin  injected,  and  the  uncombined 
portion  present  in  the  blood  serum  con- 
stitutes the  antitoxin  used  in  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  diphtheria.  Later  re- 
searches have  shown  that  diphtheria 
toxin  has  an  affinity  not  only  for  its  anti- 
toxin, but  also  for  certain  tissues  of  the 
body.  Such  being  the  case,  to  cure  the 
disease  an  amount  of  antitoxin  should  be 
injected  sufficient  to  tear  away  that  por- 
tion of  the  toxin  in  combination  with  the 
tissue  cells  as  well  as  to  neutralize  the 
free  toxin  circulating  in  the  body  fluids. 
The  longer  the  attack  of  diphtheria  has 
continued,  the  firmer  the  union  between 
the  toxin  and  the  tissues,  and  hence  the 
larger  the  amount  of  antitoxin  necessary 
to  disrupt  this  combination. 

The  great  value  of  the  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin as  a curative  agent  is  now  univer- 
sally recognized,  inasmuch  as  the  mor- 
tality from  this  disease  has  been  reduced 
to  about  one-fifth  of  the  rate  before  its 
introduction ; its  use  as  a protective 
measure  for  those  exposed  to  infection 
is  possibly  not  so  familiar.  Statistics 
compiled  in  many  localities,  especially  in 
Russia,  where  diphtheria  is  very  preva- 
lent, have  proved  beyond  doubt  that  where 
children  are  exposed  to  epidemics  in  in- 
stitutions, in  school  districts,  and  in  hos- 
pitals, prophylactic  inoculations  of  anti- 


toxin are  of  great  value.  The  dosage  is 
generally  two  or  three  hundred  immuniz- 
ing units,  each  unit  consisting  of  suf- 
ficient antitoxin  to  protect  a guinea-pig 
of  a certain  size  from  one  hundred  lethal 
doses  of  standard  diphtheria  toxin.  The 
immunity  gain  by  one  injection  lasts 
only  two  or  three  weeks,  and  if  there  is 
still  danger  of  infection  another  treat- 
ment should  be  given. 

Potency  is  the  essential  requisite  of 
diphtheria  antitoxin  when  used  as  a 
curative  agent.  It  should  contain  800  to 
500  units  in  each  cubic  centimeter.  Rela- 
tively few  horses,  however,  can  be  made 
to  produce  such  a strong  serum.  To 
prevent  the  waste  of  the  serums  weaker 
in  antitoxin  a practical  method  of  con- 
centration has  been  devised  at  the  New 
York  Health  Department  Laboratory,  and 
has  been  adopted  widely  in  other  serum 
laboratories.  This  method  consists  in  its 
essential  features  in  the  precipitation  of 
the  serum  globulins  with  magnesium  sul- 
phate and  the  extraction  of  the  anti- 
toxic elements  in  the  precipitate  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  chloride.  In  this  way 
the  antitoxin  in  a given  serum  is  freed 
from  useless  serum-proteids,  and  may  be 
concentrated  two  or  three  times.  Not 
only  by  this  “ Gibson  ” method  are 
serums,  otherwise  worthless,  rendered 
serviceable  for  therapeutic  purposes,  but 
the  refined  product  has  been  found  to 
cause  rashes  and  systemic  disturbances 
less  frequently  than  when  the  whole 
serum  is  injected. 

For  the  discovery  of  a tetanus  anti- 
toxin we  are  also  indebted  to  Von  Behring 
and  Kitasato.  These  investigators  found 
that  the  serum  of  an  animal  immunized 
to  tetanus  toxin  possessed  the  property 
of  neutralizing  the  poison  and  rendering 
it  harmless.  The  value  of  this  serum  lies 
largely  in  preventing  the  onset  of  attacks 
of  tetanus.  After  the  spasms  have  once 
become  established,  no  therapeutic  method 
has  proved  of  any  great  value.  The  rela- 
tive impotency  of  tetanus  antitoxin  to 
cure  tetanus  after  the  symptoms  have 
reached  the  acute  stage  has  been  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  tetanus  toxin 
has  a stronger  affinity  for  nerve  tissue 
than  for  its  antitoxin.  It  would  follow, 
then,  that  this  antitoxin  is  not  capable  of 
breaking  up  the  combination  of  tetanus 
toxin  and  nervous  tissue-cells  to  the  same 
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degree  that  diphtheria  antitoxin  can  draw 
away  its  toxin  from  association  with  va- 
rious tissues  of  the  body. 

Tetanus  resembles  hydrophobia  in  the 
length  of  the  incubation  period,  and  in 
this  respect  offers  the  same  opportunity 
for  preventive  treatment.  The  disease 
is  generally  contracted  from  the  con- 
tamination of  wounds  and  bruises  with 
dirt  containing  the  spores  of  the  microbe. 
These  do  not  multiply,  as  a rule,  nor  in- 
vade the  system,  but  bring  about  the  fatal 
issue  through  the  toxin  reaching  the 
brain,  probably  by  way  of  the  nerves. 
If  the  injection  of  serum  is  given  early 
enough,  the  toxin  is  neutralized  before 
it  reaches  the  nerve  centres.  In  the 
United  States,  the  celebration  of  the 
“ glorious  Fourth  ” always  involves  the 
horrible  death  from  tetanus  of  a certain 
number  of  the  enthusiasts.  Thanks  to 
a more  general  realization  of  the  dangers 
of  blank-cartridge  wounds  and  a more 
frequent  employment  of  tetanus  anti- 
toxin as  a prophylactic,  the  number  of 
these  deaths  has  been  reduced  from  415 
in  1903  to  73  in  1907.  In  this  country 
during  the  past  five  years  a timely  injec- 
tion of  the  serum  has  proved  uniformly 
successful  in  aborting  tetanus. 

The  undoubted  efficacy  of  these  anti- 
toxins led  to  attempts  to  produce  anti- 
serums for  many  other  infectious  dis- 
eases. It  was  soon  realized  that  great 
difficulties  block  the  way  to  the  successful 
serum  treatment  of  such  diseases  as 
typhoid  fever,  cholera,  pneumonia,  and 
those  of  a streptococcic  origin.  The 
technical  nature  of  these  obstacles  pre- 
cludes their  discussion  here.  However, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  toxins  of 
the  germs  causing  these  diseases  are  as- 
sociated closely  with  the  bacterial  proteid 
substance,  and  do  not  diffuse  from  the 
bacteria  during  life  as  is  the  case  with 
the  diphtheria  and  tetanus  microbes. 
For  these  so-called  “ endo-toxins  ” it  has 
been  impossible  as  yet  to  produce  in 
serums  effective  antitoxins.  The  virtue 
of  serums  directed  against  bacteria  of  this 
class  lies  essentially  in  their  bacteria- 
destroying  properties.  There  is  some 
experimental  evidence  for  the  belief  that 
the  mode  of  action  of  these  serums,  when 
introduced  into  the  body,  consists  either 
in  a direct  destruction  of  bacteria  through 
bringing  into  action  a fermentlike  sub- 


stance of  the  blood  called  u alexine,”  or 
by  “ sensitizing  ” the  microbes  in  such  a 
way  that  the  white  blood  corpuscles  ingest 
them  more  actively  and  consequently  de- 
stroy them  more  rapidly.  Although  the 
results  with  most  of  these  “ bactericidal  ” 
serums  have  not  been  convincing,  Shiga’s 
anti-serum  for  the  treatment  of  dysentery 
seems  to  be  of  real  value,  judging  from 
the  results  of  its  use  in  Japan.  The 
marked  curative  effect  of  this  serum  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  it  contains 
elements  which  not  only  bring  about  the 
destruction  of  the  dysentery  bacillus  but 
also  neutralize  its  poison. 

One  of  the  more  recent  and  most 
promising  serums  of  this  class  is  that 
for  the  treatment  of  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  This  anti-serum  was 
produced  practically  synchronously  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Germany,  and 
was  the  outgrowth  of  the  study  of  the 
severe  epidemics  of  this  disease  which 
visited  these  countries  during  1904  and 
1905.  Wasserman  and  Kolle  in  Berlin, 
in  April,  1906,  were  the  first  to  describe 
the  method  of  preparation  and  the  prop- 
erties of  an  anti-meningococcic  serum 
designed  for  therapeutic  purposes.  A 
month  later  Jochmann  of  the  Breslau 
University  Clinic  gave  notice  of  the 
preparation  of  a similar  serum,  and  re- 
ported on  the  treatment  of  forty  patients. 
He  injected  the  serum  both  subcutaneous- 
ly and  into  the  spinal  canal,  but  with 
only  a moderate  degree  of  success.  He 
demonstrated,  however,  that  intra-spinal 
injections  could  be  effected  without  dan- 
ger to  the  patient.  In  August,  1906, 
Flexner,  director  of  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute, as  a member  of  a special  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  New  York  Health 
Department,  published  his  investigations 
on  the  biology  and  pathogenic  properties 
of  the  diplococcus  intra-cellularis  menin- 
gitidis (meningococcus).  Of  special  val- 
ue were  his  experiments  showing  that 
monkeys  could  be  “ infected  ” with  this 
germ  without  great  difficulty  by  injecting 
it  into  the  spinal  canal,  and  could  be 
“ made  to  reproduce  the  pathologic  con- 
ditions in  man  in  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis.”  Furthermore,  the  serum  of 
monkeys  immunized  to  the  meningococcus 
seemed  to  exercise  curative  properties 
when  injected  into  these  animals  in  which 
this  infection  had  been  instituted. 
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The  report  of  Flexner  and  J obling,  pub- 
lished the  first  of  last  year,  offers  hope 
that  the  successful  serum  treatment  of 
this  disease  has  been  attained.  Of  forty- 
three  patients  receiving  injections  of  this 
serum  there  were  79.9  per  cent,  recoveries 
and  20.1  per  cent,  deaths,  and  subsequent 
statistics  have  substantiated  these  figures ; 
whereas,  during  the  epidemic  year  1905, 
the  percentage  mortality  was  73.5.  The 
results  with  the  anti-meningococcic  se- 
rums prepared  in  Europe  have  been  fa- 
vorable, but  not  as  striking  as  those  with 
the  serum  of  Flexner  and  Jobling.  It  is 
futile,  however,  to  make  a comparison, 
as  the  strains  of  meningococcus  con- 
cerned in  sporadic  outbreaks  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  may  differ  greatly  in 
virulence.  Our  final  decision  in  regard 
to  the  therapeutic  value  of  this  anti- 
serum must  await  its  use  in  a wide-spread 
and  virulent  epidemic. 

Both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany 
the  serum  is  produced  through  the  in- 
oculation of  horses  with  heated,  living  and 
autolysed  cultures  of  the  meningococcus. 
Flexner  ascribes  the  curative  effect  of 
this  anti-serum  to  an  injurious  influence 
exercised  pn  the  meningococci  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid,  both  by  inhibiting 
the  multiplication  of  these  microbes 
and  by  causing  them  to  be  taken 
up  and  digested  more  rapidly  by  the 
leucocytes.  The  serum  may  also  have  a 
certain  antitoxic  value.  In  their  report, 
Flexner  and  Jobling  lay  stress  on  the  ad- 
vantage of  introducing  the  serum  into 
the  spinal  canal  of  the  patient,  for  in 
this  way  “ the  anti-serum  is  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  the  focus  of  infection 
and  inflammation.”  From  five  to  thirty 
cubic  centimeters  have  been  injected 
intradurally  without  harmful  effects.  On 
one  point  there  is  general  agreement 
among  those  who  have  employed  this 
serum-therapy,  and  that  is  the  importance 
of  introducing  the  anti-serum  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  attack. 

One  other  method  for  the  protection  of 
the  individual  from  certain  infections 
should  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  use 
of  drugs  which  are  specifically  destructive 
for  the  parasite,  but  cause  little  or  no 
injury  to  the  host,  viz.,  the  person  har- 
boring the  parasite.  This  procedure  has 
been  found  to  be  effective  as  yet  only  in 
two  parasitic  diseases,  and  in  both  the 


etiological  factor  is  a protozoan  and  not 
a bacterium.  For  centuries  the  medicinal 
value  of  Peruvian  bark  in  the  treatment 
of  malaria  has  been  known  to  physicians, 
but  only  since  the  discovery  of  the  mala- 
rial parasite,  Plasmodium  malaria,  by 
Laveran,  thirty  years  ago,  has  the  specific 
parasite-destroying  action  of  its  alka- 
loids been  revealed.  The  use  of  quinine 
as  a prophylactic  in  malarial  districts  is 
now  almost  universal.  The  other  proto- 
zoan disease  in  which  a drug  is  being  used 
with  success  as  a prophylactic  is  sleeping- 
sickness.  In  fighting  this  greatest  pesti- 
lence of  Central  Africa,  a much  greater 
curse  than  is  tuberculosis  in  this  country, 
Koch  has  employed,  apparently  with  con- 
siderable success,  an  arsenic  preparation, 
atoxyl.  By  its  use  the  etiological  factor 
in  sleeping-sickness,  Trypanosoma  gam - 
biense,  has  been  banished  from  the  blood 
for  ten  months,  and  the  disease  in  its 
mild  form  or  in  early  stages  has  been 
clinically  cured. 

Although  some  notable  victories  have 
crowned  the  efforts  of  scientists  to  pro- 
tect man  from  his  invisible  but  potent 
enemy,  the  disease  germ,  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  struggle  has  disclosed 
serious  obstacles  to  further  progress.  For 
example,  on  the  one  hand  it  is  well  es- 
tablished that  the  tissues  and  body-fluids 
of  man  may  become  immune  to  the  causa- 
tive micro-organisms  of  certain  diseases, 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many 
indications  that  the  parasites  themselves 
by  a process  of  adaptation  may  become 
refractory  to  anti-bodies  and  other  pro- 
tective agencies  developed  in  the  host. 
We  know  that  by  passing  certain  patho- 
genic bacteria  through  a scries  of  ani- 
mals the  parasites  rapidly  increase  in 
virulence  and  in  their  capacity  to  resist 
the  destructive  agencies  of  that  specific 
animal.  It  is  probable  that  the  great 
severity  of  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  in 
military  camps  is  due  to  the  increased 
invasive  properties  of  one  strain  of  the 
bacillus  gained  by  frequent  passages. 
The  mounting  wave  of  severity  in  the 
epidemics  of  certain  other  diseases  may 
likewise  be  the  result  of  adaptive  changes 
in  the  parasite.  Furthermore,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  trypanosoma  of  sleeping- 
sickness  may  become  immune  to  arsenic 
and  trypan  red. 

Tn  the  past,  except  in  the  toxemias. 
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BY  LEO  CRANE 


“ From  ancient  tales  renewing, 

From  clouds  we  would  not  clear — 
Beyond  the  Law's  pursuing. 

We  fled  and  set^Jed  here/' 

— The  Broken  Men 

IT  was  a very  lonely  life.  Innsbruck 
sometimes  wondered  if  he  had  not 
taken  the  wrong  turning  when  com- 
ing out  to  it.  There  was  the  little  casa, 
which  in  morose  moments  he  vilified  as 
“hut”;  there  was  the  inner  patch  of 
growing  stuff,  segregated  from  the  lar- 
ger plantation,  which  in  softer  times  he 
called  his  “garden.”  A short  distance 
away  began  the  wilderness,  dense,  torrid, 
primeval.  He  could  speak  of  himself  as 
one  of  the  sentinels  of  civilization. 

But  why  had  he  come  out  to  this  soli- 
tude, this  isolation,  beyond  the  jaunts 
of  men  ? He  had  known  that  friendship 
which  binds  society  and  which  is  often 
said  to  make  life  endurable.  Perhaps 
for  the  same  reason  that  other  popular 
men  had  sought  out  the  silent,  unques- 
tioning edge,  to  exist  between  its  indif- 
ference and  the  sincerity  of  the  vaster 
silence:  to  be  at  peace.  Innsbruck  had 
not  been  able  to  suffer  patiently  social 
injustice.  He  knew  that  he  was  right; 
he  knew  that  he  had  done  no  wrong; 
but  the  rest  of  the  moral  fabric  thought 
it  knew  better.  Merely  to  move  in  new 
circles,  to  merge  with  new  people  of 
the  same  narrow  convention,  could  not 
suffice.  He  had  felt  that  he  must  purge 
himself  of  the  whole  rotten,  unbelieving 
system  which  had  so  heartlessly  con- 
demned him  because  of  circumstances. 
The  fact  that  he  knew  he  was  right  did 
not  lift  for  a single  instant  the  heavy 
knowledge  that  others  thought  him  to  be 
wrong.  To  get  away  from  old  trails,  to 
be  freed  of  doubtful  glances,  he  had 
sought  the  casa,  and  the  lips  of  the  wild. 

But  he  was  not  to  be  a pioneer.  This 
had  been  denied  him.  Nearer  the  coast 
he  had  heard  of  the  man  who  existed 
even  beyond  his  far  outpost.  People  had 
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said  he  would,  ought  to  be,  neighborly 
with  that  man,  since  it  was  such  a very 
lonely  life,  and  miles  are  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  words.  Innsbruck  had  at  first 
thought  of  going  in  search  of  him,  and 
of  inviting  him  to  sup  and  chat  in  off- 
times;  but,  as  yet,  other  things  had  em- 
ployed his  time,  and  he  had  not  gone. 

One  hot  afternoon,  when  dozing  in  the 
hammock  on  his  rude  veranda,  unusual 
sounds  came  from  that  part  of  the  plan- 
tation through  which  ran  the  track  to 
the  darker  and  the  lighter  worlds.  Inns- 
bruck thought  he  knew  every  one  of  the 
humming  things,  the  thousand  things, 
rioting  and  rustling  there  in  the  great 
tangle  of  vines ; but  this  was  a new  voice 
— agreeably  new,  since  it  heralded  the 
approach  of  a man,  a white  man,  sing- 
ing. An  old  song,  too;  he  had  known  it 
in  college  days,  and  it  brought  a slight 
frown  to  his  face.  But  it  all  sounded 
so  very  sweet,  and  true,  and  white  to 
him  now,  that  the  expression  vanished 
in  a pleasant  smile,  and  he  swung  his 
feet  out  of  the  hammock  as  the  man, 
leading  a pony,  came  into  the  sunlit  open. 

“Hello!  the  house!” 

“Hello,  yourself!”  shouted  Innsbruck, 
gladly. 

“Oh!  Besting,  weary  man?  Just 
dropped  aside  to  speak  a word  or  two — 
( a mouthful  of  human  speech.’  Heard 
down  country  that  another  chap  had 
broken  into  deep  water.  Glad  to  have 
some  one  close  by,  but  I suppose  . . .” 

The  man  had  come  forward,  rubbing 
the  sting  of  the  sun  out  of  his  eyes;  he 
looked  up  at  Innsbruck  inquiringly,  a 
big  fellow,  tanned  and  bearded  and  rough. 

“ Hello ! . . .”  he  said,  his  voice  drawl- 
ing off  into  a tone  of  the  deepest  regret 
mingled  with  a shamed  astonishment. 
“I  didn’t  know  — I didn’t  really  know 
it  was  you,  Innsbruck,  ...  I ...  I 
didn’t  know—” 

Innsbruck  was  staring  as  if  he  could 
not  believe  his  sight,  his  face  white,  his 
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lips  dry  and  apart.  Then  he  sat  down 
again  in  the  swaying  hammock.  He  did 
not  say  anything  more  of  welcome.  His 
hands  were  trembling  visibly,  and  little 
beads  of  moisture  had  started  from  his 
face.  Twice  he  tried  to  speak  before 
words  actually  came,  and  finally,  in  a 
voice  of  the  plainest  dejection,  his  arms 
drooping  as  if  broken  by  failure  and 
sapped  enthusiasm,  he  replied: 

“ Court  I I wouldn’t  have  known  you 
with  the  beard  . . . until  you  spoke.” 

They  faced  each  other,  as  if  the  thing 
had  to  be  accomplished  and  gotten  over 
with.  The  visitor  laughed,  a short,  dis- 
satisfied, anxious  laugh.  He  hesitated, 
not  knowing  whether  to  go  or  stay. 
There  was  something  in  his  attitude  and 
manner  like  that  of  a boy  who,  thought 
only  to  be  a truant,  is  proved  a thief. 

Innsbruck  broke  the  little  uncomfort- 
able silence. 

“ So  . . . you  are  the  man,  out  there  ?” 

“Yes.  Came  a year  ago.” 

Innsbruck  wet  his  dry  lips,  and  the 
vacant  doubting  light  went  slowly  out  of 
his  eyes,  to  be  succeeded  by  a half- 
pitying  glance.  He  was  host,  and  the 
new  life  demanded  certain  things  of  him. 

“ Sit  down,”  he  said.  “ It’s  devilish 
hot,  and  ...” 

“I  was  just  riding  back  with  a few 
supplies;  the  taos  have  gone  ahead  of 
me  by  now.  . . . Ought  to  get  on 
after  them.” 

“Rest  for  a minute,  then.” 

“ I ...  I must  be  going.” 

It  had  been  a very  lonely  life,  and 
Innsbruck  was  great-hearted.  Besides, 
he  was  not  quite  sure  of  his  suspicions, 
now.  Time  had  given  him  more  of  op- 
portunity for  thought  and  less  for  intro- 
spection. So  he  sprang  up,  his  face 
lighting  for  the  moment. 

“Don’t  be  a fool,  Court.  We’ve  be- 
come neighbors,  and  while  I’m  frank 
enough  to  say  I’d  rather  have  seen  any 
one  else,  why  . . . damn  it  all,  man, 
we’re  here,  . . . and  there’s  nothing  to 
do  but  to  make  the  best  of  it.  We  white 
folk  can’t  afford  to  be  small  out  here.” 

The  bearded  man  glanced  up  at  him, 
a pleased,  not  to  say  grateful,  light  steal- 
ing into  his  furtive  eyes.  Innsbruck 
noted  that  he  had  aged  much.  Court 
did  not  offer  his  hand,  but  sat  down  in 
the  chair. 


Innsbruck  put  up  his  feet  again,  his 
arms  bent  behind  his  head.  Court  reach- 
ed to  the  little  bamboo  table  and  picked 
from  a box  a cigarette.  He  had  not 
waited  for  invitation.  His  action  seemed 
to  announce  that  he  expected  nothing  in 
friendship  or  sham  courtesy.  When, 
later,  Innsbruck  arose  to  pour  him  water, 
“Don’t  . . .”  he  said. 

They  did  not  talk  of  old  things,  as 
other  men  would,  but  spoke  of  the  plan- 
tation life,  and  the  rains,  and  the  people 
of  their  conquest.  After  half  an  hour. 
Court  arose  abruptly,  as  if  he  had  taken 
a strong  resolution  to  be  gone. 

“No  reason  to  hurry,”  muttered  Inns- 
bruck, mechanically. 

“I’ll  be  going  along.  Sorry  . . . sorry 
this  thing  happened  as  it  has,  Innsbruck 
— you  know,  it  gets  to  a fellow.  If  we 
had  been  friends,  back  there,  why  ... 
but  I’m  not  such  a cad  to  have  come  had 
I known.  You’ve  been  white — too  white. 
If  we  had  met  somehow  else,  it  would 
have  been  different;  but  ...  as  you  said, 
we’re  out  here . . . .”  He  was  speaking 
quickly,  nervously,  as  if  something  might 
be  said  to  further  embarrass  him.  “ But 
we  can’t  be  friends,  can  we?”  There 
was  a weak  note  of  appeal  in  this  half- 
question. He  went  on  in  a burst  of 
nervous  temper:  “No,  no  . . . that  would 
make  me  act  as  though  I were  afraid  of 
you,  Innsbruck,  and — Well,  damn  you, 
I’m  not  afraid  of  you.” 

Innsbruck  did  not  move.  The  speech 
had  not  affected  his  calm  other  than  to 
cause  a slight  curling  of  his  lips. 

“ Since  we’re  out  here,  Court,  let  that 
rest.  The  country  quiets  nine-tenths  of 
the  matter,  I suppose.  We  can  be  friends 
when  another  is  present  — but  always 
neighbors.  Court ; at  the  least,  neighbors.” 

The  bearded  man  turned  slowly  and 
looked  at  him. 

“ That’s  very  good  of  you,”  he  said. 
“ I ...  I may  stop  over  once  in  a while 
for  a word  or  two.  Now,  I’m  off.  . . 

He  made  a step  down  the  stair  of  the 
veranda,  when  he  paused,  his  head  shak- 
ing as  if  from  doubt  and  reconsideration. 

“Innsbruck,  I can’t  go  away  without 
telling  you  thnt  there  is  trouble  brewing 
amc  ig  the  people.  The  insurrectos  are 
busy  these  days.  I rode  in  yesterday — 
was  getting  uneasy,  and  I had  everything 
confirmed  by  the  colonel  at  the  post,  and 
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. . . and  I wanted  to  make  sure,  too,  of 
the  sort  of  man  that  lived  here.  Since 
it's  you  . . .” 

“ You  can  depend  on  me,”  said  Inns- 
bruck, coldly. 

1 “ I just  can’t  do  that;  but — you  watch 

out  for  yourself.  There’s  going  to  be 
trouble,  and  you  watch  out  all  the  time. 
If  the  people  get  up  and  raise  hell,  I 
won’t  ask  anything  of  you.” 

Innsbruck  said  nothing,  and  the  man 
started  off  a second  time.  Again  he 
seemed  to  think  of  something.  He  had 
mounted,  but  sat  in  the  saddle  as  if 
doubting,  debating,  hesitant.  Slowly  he 
urged  the  pony  up  to  the  veranda  steps. 
His  voice  was  rather  husky,  faltering 
with  half-hearted,  dangerous  words: 

“ Guess  you  know  more  than  I do, 
Innsbruck,  old  man,  about  the  . . . the 
other  people,  out  back — Will  you  tell 
me  something? — about  her?”  When  he 
came  to  the  last  word,  his  jaws  set,  for 
he  expected  an  outburst  of  rage,  and  he 
had  dared  it.  Innsbruck  answered  the 
man  evenly  and  truthfully: 

“I  can’t  say  that  she  was  . . . happy. 
You  know.  Court,  that  I had  asked  her 
to  marry  me,  just  . . . just  before  that 
little  affair  at  the  Bank,  and  she  would- 
n’t . . .”  The  man’s  lips  were  very  close 
pressed.  “One  couldn’t  expect  her  to, 
afterward,  you  know  . . . and  people  talk 
a great  deal  in  that  old  set  ...  of  every 
one,  man  and  woman.” 

There  was  a silence,  deep,  effective. 
Court  cut  his  legging  with  his  whip.  He 
had  received  too  much  of  an  even  an- 
swer. It  had  been  calculated,  bitter, 
half  accusing. 

“ We  won’t  ever  speak  of  the  matter 
again,  Court,”  said  Innsbruck. 

“ No,”  came  the  low  reply. 

Then  the  visitor  rode  away  into  the 
wilderness,  heavy  with  the  weight  of 
his  welcome. 

For  a long  time  after  he  had  gone, 
Innsbruck  lay  thinking.  He  could  not 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  situation;  or 
rather,  thoroughly  grasping  it,  the  pro- 
portions stunned  him.  A man  is  set 
down  in  a city  of  a million  people,  and 
he  feels  utterly  apart  from  each  atom  of 
the  million,  when,  at  the  height  of  his 
misery,  he  stumbles  into  a passer-by  to 
receive  an  apology  from  his  dearest 
friend.  On  the  other  hand,  one  imagines 


he  has  lost  himself  in  a wilderness,  when, 
presto ! of  all  the  forgotten  world  the  man 
least  welcome  stops  at  his  door  and  asks 
for  a cup  of  water.  Innsbruck  consid- 
ered these  strange  things  vaguely.  He 
knew  when  Court  had  disappeared,  but 
he  had  not  given  the  probable  place  of 
his  hiding  a thought.  He  had  remained 
and  shouldered  the  blame  of  the  disap- 
pearance. Now  he  had  found  him.  The 
world  is  very  small,  a mere  handful  of 
men  chained  together.  What  use  to  seek 
seclusion  in  anything  save  death,  he 
thought,  bitterly,  and  the  old  feeling  of 
despondency  came  upon  him.  What 
ought  he  to  do  ? Innsbruck  spent  the  long 
afternoon  without  reaching  any  definite 
conclusion — other  than  that  he  had  lost 
something — lost,  doubly,  since  the  hoped- 
for  friend  had  proved  a problem  gained. 
Once  he  lost  control  of  himself  as  well, 
and  the  blood  hammered  at  his  temples, 
and  his  nails  bit  into  his  palms. 

“ I said  that  I would  kill  him  . . .” 
began  the  words  of  his  impotent  denun- 
ciation; but  he  finished  by  murmuring 
aloud  in  a tone  of  pity — “ poor  devil.” 

Think  as  he  might,  he  could  map  out 
no  plan.  * He  resolved  he  would  not  be 
the  man  to  leave.  His  journey  to  the 
edge  of  things,  that  long  obliteration  of 
the  backward  trail,  the  divorce  of  his 
every  longing,  the  relinquishment  of  hu- 
manity, had  been  too  wearisome  to  begin 
it  anew.  He  could  not  seek  another  wil- 
derness. Then  he  started  up,  crying: 

“By  God!  I’ll  make  him  tell  me  . . . 
I’ll  strangle  it  out  of  him!  . . .”  only  to 
drop  back  in  the  hammock,  muttering, 
“ Worse  trouble.  . . .” 

Late  in  the  day,  when  argument  had 
worn  him  quite  weak,  he  half  sobbed: 

“ Oh,  God ! If  he  were  only  a man — 
if  he  would  only  speak  out  like  one  once, 
just  once.  . . .” 

Before  he  went  to  bed  that  night  Inns- 
bruck took  from  a shelf  a small  silver- 
framed  picture.  A minute  he  stood  gaz- 
ing at  it  as  if  he  would  compel  the  image 
to  speak  aloud;  and  the  look  in  his  eyes, 
his  tired  eyes,  the  longing,  the  desire, 
the  hope  that  had  for  the  moment  re- 
curred, flamed  once  again.  He  sighed 
wearily.  And  slowly  he  unlocked  a chest 
to  place  the  picture  within  it.  “ He 
might  come  inside,  some  day,”  he  said. 

With  the  lid  of  the  chest  closed  and 
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locked,  suddenly  there  overwhelmed  him 
a feeling  that  he  was  now  indeed  alone. 
He  sank  down  on  the  chest,  his  whole 
body  shaking  with  sobs. 

Court  had  no  happy  time  of  it  as  he 
rode  through  the  forest  that  afternoon. 
Hie  brain  suffered  as  grand  a tumult  as 
that  which  he  had  caused.  An  old  feel- 
ing of  fear  sat  in  the  saddle  with  him. 
He  cursed  at  the  taos,  and  at  the  packs, 
and  at  the  pony,  without  lifting  any  of 
his  trouble,  knowing  all  the  time  that  he 
should  be  the  one  cursed,  as  he  was 
cursed,  effectively. 

For  the  next  month  he  lived  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  uneasiness,  a season  of  men- 
tal torment.  At  no  waking  period  had 
he  peace.  Four  miles  away,  in  a little 
planter’s  casa,  alone,  unhappy,  sat  the 
proclamation  that  had  banished  peace. 
There  lived  condemnation.  He  had 
wronged  the  man,  and  the  man  had  suf- 
fered and  suspected;  perhaps  the  man 
knew.  Some  day  he  would  have  to  tell 
that  man.  When  — he  did  not  know. 
Meantime,  the  sin  ate  at  his  heart,  and 
called  him  coward  unceasingly.  Court 
was  a coward  while  the  life  beat  within 
him.  He  admitted  it.  “ But  I am  not 
afraid  of  him,79  he  would  say. 

Behind  all  was  the  woman  he,  too,  had 
been  forced  to  surrender.  She  waited, 
back  there,  for  this  man’s  vindication, 
for  that  which  was  in  his  hands ; he  knew 
that  she  did  not  suspect  him  with  the 
strength  of  reasoning,  as  did  that  one 
who  had  suffered.  Strong  in  his  own 
guilt,  yet  he  refused  to  yield.  While  he 
lived  in  silence  there  could  be  no  vindi- 
cation; while  they  both  lived,  the  woman 
drifted,  and  there  could  be  no  happiness 
for  her  or  either  of  them. 

“At  the  first  word  from  me,  he  will 
start  for  home — to  her  . . .”  Court  would 
say  to  himself.  “And  he  will  brand  me 
with  the  truth  of  it,  and  I shall  always 
have  to  live  here  in  this  hell  of  lone- 
liness, with  nothing  but  a picture  of  her.” 

Then  he  would  take  down  from  a cabi- 
net his  idol,  and  he  would  look  at  it, 
perhaps  kiss  it,  and  the  rage  would  grow 
in  his  heart.  Some  day,  no  doubt,  he 
would  have  to  face  it  all — some  day;  but 
meantime  . . . and  he  would  tremble  in 
the  thought  of  confession.  They  were 
but  two  men,  ran  his  argument,  loving 


the  same  woman,  and  they  would  have 
to  fight  it  out  while  she  waited. 

Twice  during  the  month  4 wave  of 
sympathy  swept  over  him,  and  he  started 
for  the  little  casa , determined  to  yield 
her,  that  he  might  live  in  peace  with  him- 
self. Twice  he  retraced  his  steps,  swear- 
ing that  he  would  do  nothing. 

One  evening  a strange  native  appear- 
ed before  him.  The  man  said  his  name 
was  Jose,  and  that  he  came  from  the 
casa,  off  there,  indicating  Innsbruck’s 
place;  that  the  master  was  ill;  that  they 
could  not  help  him  with  their  little 
knowledge  of  white  men’s  troubles. 

“ Did  he  send  you  to  me  ?”  asked  Court, 
suspiciously. 

“ No,”  replied  Jose;  then  he  told  Court 
of  all  that  had  occurred.  How  Inns- 
bruck had  grown  silent  and  moody,  and 
finally  vicious  in  the  sun;  how  he  had 
spent  five  days  lying  across  his  bed  with 
a gun  in  his  hands  and  the  flush  of  fever 
on  him;  how  he  had  complained  as  a 
child,  and  had  sung  queer  snatches  of 
song.  Jose  believed  him  mad,  and  he 
had  come  to  a white  man,  since  white 
men  ought  to  know  white  madness. 
Court  shivered.  He  knew.  He  prepared 
to  go  with  the  native.  He  did  not  want 
to  go,  but  an  invisible  force  seemed  to 
clutch  him  and  to  drag  him  relentlessly 
across  that  tangle  of  forest  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  judge. 

He  found  Innsbruck  in  the  casa,  white, 
shuddering,  but  no  longer  violent. 

“ Something’s  wrong  . . . something’s 
wrong  with  me,”  Innsbruck  whispered, 
staring  at  him  without  recognition. 
“ Go  chase  away  that  sun  ...  it  shrieks 
names  at  ine  and  burns  me  in  the  eyes. 
It  has  been  telling  me  to  go  kill  a man 
. . . that  man  off  there.  . . 

Court  let  down  the  shades  and  tried  to 
bar  out  the  sunlight.  He  took  a look 
into  Innsbruck’s  medicine  chest.  Toward 
night  the  fever  grew  worse.  Innsbruck’s 
face  was  drawn  and  discolored,  and  Court 
knew  only  enough  to  wait  patiently.  All 
night  long  Innsbruck  tossed  about,  mum- 
bling, pleading,  explaining.  Court  was 
forced  to  sit  and  review  their  common 
history.  Under  the  red  beard  of  him 
his  face  grew  tense  and  white.  Once 
Innsbruck  struggled  up  in  bed,  declaring 
his  innocence,  and  swearing  he  would 
find  him — Court. 
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It  was  a wearing  week  for  the  bearded 
man.  He  brought  Innsbruck  around  in 
that  time,  and  when  the  two  muchachos 
were  able  to  manage  for  him,  Court  rode 
away.  Sick  as  he  had  been,  Innsbruck 
could  see  that  Court  was  very  nervous, 
a pale,  hollow-eyed  man.  He  had  begun 
to  be  afraid. 

“Did  I talk  much — out  loud?”  asked 
Innsbruck  of  Jose. 

“ Much,  Senor,”  replied  the  native. 

“About  men,  Jos6?” 

“ Men  and  women,  Senor.” 

Innsbruck  wondered  what  he  had  said. 

One  touch  of  fever  does  not  destroy  a 
world,  nor  the  man,  and  Innsbruck  came 
to  get  about  as  before,  singing  sometimes, 
when  his  heart  was  not  aching.  He 
learned  from  one  of  the  constabulary  that 
Court  no  longer  rode  in  for  supplies,  but 
trusted  to  his  muchachos . It  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  indebted  to  one  we  charge 
with  all  our  sorrow,  and  Innsbruck 
prayed  to  God  for  some  method  of 
squaring  the  account. 

That  time  of  reckoning  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, but  silently,  barefooted,  in 
the  shadowy  dank  stretches  of  the  forest. 
The  first  significance  came  from  Jose, 
who  suggested  that  living  would  be  much 
safer  nearer  the  constabulary  station. 
Jos6  waved  his  hand  toward  the  forest. 

“ Much  trouble  there ; strange  men,  not 
friends,  much  afraid  of  soldiers,  but  not 
care  for  one  white  man.” 

The  insistence  of  the  native  caused 
Innsbruck  to  worry  a bit.  He  barred  his 
door  at  night,  and  oiled  his  heavy  guns. 

One  night  he  was  awakened  by  fear. 
The  cold  point  of  a knife  could  not  have 
made  him  more  apprehensive.  Some- 
thing had  either  happened  or  was  about 
to  occur;  yet  he  could  distinguish  noth- 
ing unusual  in  sound.  He  was  convinced 
of  danger,  however,  and  lay  trembling. 
The  door  was  barred,  and  he  had  a few 
days  before  crossed  the  one  window  of 
the  casa  with  wooden  cleats.  But  this 
window  was  open,  and  Innsbruck  watch- 
ed it  as  the  place  from  which  to  expect 
attack.  The  thousand  and  one  sibilant 
things  that  make  the  hymn  of  a tropic 
night  were  each  exaggerated  into  terrors 
for  him.  Once  he  thought  he  had  heard 
gently  slipping  feet,  and  that  there  must 
have  been  a fumble  at  his  door. 


“ Jos6!”  he  called.  “Are  you  there, 
Jos6?” 

Certainly  he  had  heard  a soft  tread  on 
the  veranda,  the  slip  of  a bare  foot. 
Slowly  his  hand  reached  to  the  little 
bamboo  table,  and  his  fingers  clasped 
over  the  warm  butt  of  a revolver. 

“Jose I”  he  called  again,  to  be  sure. 

As  if  in  answer  there  came  a scream. 
Innsbruck  heard  the  crashing  of  thickets. 
Imagining  a shadow’s  waver  at  his  win- 
dow, he  fired,  and  then  sent  a second 
bullet  spudding  through  the  door.  Im- 
mediately after  there  whipped  in  at  the 
window  a long  knife.  Heavily  this  whirl- 
ed across  the  room  and  snicked  against 
the  wall  above  him,  while  he  heard  the 
patter  of  retreating  feet.  Innsbruck 
sprang  from  bed  and  crouched  low.  Shots 
rang  out,  as  he  had  expected,  and  the 
sides  of  the  casa  crackled  at  the  impera- 
tive thud-thudding  of  the  lead.  It  was 
as  Court  had  predicted.  The  incur - 
rectos  were  up  and  doing. 

It  took  Innsbruck  a long  time  to  close 
the  sliding  shutter  of  his  window.  He 
had  to  proceed  with  caution,  wriggling 
across  the  floor,  his  revolver  held. ready. 
Twice  he  banged  away  at  unwarranted 
shadows,  firing  rather  to  instil  fear  than 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  a mark,  and  gain- 
ing a deal  of  confidence 'from  the  gun’s 
sturdy  promises.  At  length  he  had  things 
as  tight  as  could  be,  and  there  ensued  a 
long  wait  for  the  terror  to  announce  it- 
self definitely.  The  low  humming  con- 
fusion that  had  sounded  from  the  lower 
plantation,  where  lived  the  taos , had  now 
ceased.  Silence  all  about  him,  silence 
and  the  quiet  dread  of  it.  Innsbruck 
lay  on  the  floor,  partly  baipricaded  by  his 
upturned  bed,  grimly  waiting  to  welcome 
the  insurrectos . Time  passed  slowly,  al- 
lowing him  to  figure  his  chances. 

The  nearest  post  of  the  constabulary 
was  distant  a good  five  miles  through  the 
brush,  and  this  likely  had  its  own  trou- 
bles to  deal  with,  were  the  insurrection 
of  any  extent.  No  doubt  the  force  could 
quiet  matters  eventually,  when  they 
might  think  to  lode  him  up.  Meantime 
— meantime  he  must  fight  for  his  life. 
As  for  Court,  Innsbruck  could  not  hope. 
By  now,  he  thought,  all  chance  of  com- 
plete vindication  through  that  man  had 
been  effaced.  There  was  sorrow  as  well 
as  danger  in  this  insurrection. 
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All  the  while  his  little  clock  ticked 
loudly,  and  the  leaden  minutes  crept 
away  without  event.  Suddenly  Inns- 
bruck started  and  listened.  He  thought 
he  had  heard  shouting  in  the  distance; 
now  there  was  to  be  heard  a commotion 
of  some  sort,  a hallooing,  a beating  of 
the  jungle,  louder  and  growing  nearer. 
Firing  sounded,  and  the  rushing  of  a 
horse.  Then  out  of  the  mel6e  came  a 
voice,  calling: 

“Innsbruck I Are  you  there?” 

There  was  in  this  cry  something  of 
inquiry,  but  more  of  supplication.  Im- 
mediately crackled  a series  of  reports, 
accompanied  by  a chorus  of  demoni- 
acal yells.  It  was  Court,  riding  through 
the  cordon  of  natives,  fighting  his  way 
and  perhaps  paying  for  it  with  his 
blood.  Innsbruck's  heart  thumped.  A 
great  feeling  of  exultation  possessed  him, 
thrilled  him,  as  he  realized  the  safety  of 
his  redemption.  But  what  if  they  killed 
the  man  in  his  sight  ? How  could  he 
ever  hope  to  clear  away  the  lie  unless 
this  man  lived?  And  Innsbruck  hated 
those  brown  devils  of  the  jungle  more 
than  he  had  hated  any  one,  even  this  one, 
this  fugitive,  this  beggar  for  sanctuary. 

“Come  on.  Court l”  he  yelled,  in  re- 
ply. “Fight,  man,  fight!  Give  'em 
hell!”  and  he  stood  ready  to  throw  open 
his  door,  holding  his  heaviest  gun. 
Would  the  man  ever  come  in  sight?  Had 
they  killed  him  on  the  threshold?  Quiv- 
ering there  in  the  dark,  Innsbruck  raised 
his  hands  in  direct  supplication,  praying: 

“ O God ! keep  him  safe  — keep  him 
safe,  that  he  may  confess  ...  to  me!” 

A bright  moon  mellowed  the  clearing 
before  the  casa,  flooding  the  open  with 
a silvery  light.  Innsbruck  from  his  place 
by  the  door  caught  the  view  through  a 
frame  of  vines  and  sweeping  branches, 
dark  against  the  moonlight,  and  in  the 
background  lifted  the  tall  silhouettes  of 
palms  into  a dim  star-pointed  sky.  Now 
he  saw  Court  emerge  into  the  clearing, 
his  head  low  down  as  a man  might  bend 
in  a drenching  storm.  Shot  after  shot 
followed  Court,  and  once  he  staggered, 
but  came  on.  A dozen  leaping  figures 
sprang  from  the  thickets.  Innsbruck 
gritted  his  teeth  in  rage.  Were  these  to 
seize  his  triumph?  They  would  have  to 
fight  for  the  man,  and  throwing  wide  the 
door,  he  went  out  on  to  the  veranda,  gun 


in  hand.  His  first  shots  dropped  three  of 
the  figures  as  putty  men,  but  in  reply  he 
had  to  stand  the  fire  of  a dozen  he  could 
not  see.  Court  hurtled  up  the  steps, 
panting,  reeling,  and  threw  himself  with- 
in the  house.  The  door  slammed,  and 
they  flung  up  the  bars. 

“Down,  man,  down!”  cried  Court, 
dragging  Innsbruck  to  the  floor,  where 
they  awaited  the  fusillade.  But  a quiet, 
dull  and  sinister,  settled  round  the  casa. 
Quivering  there  in  the  dark,  Innsbruck 
smiled.  He  had  preserved  the  secret  for 
himself.  Then,  almost  at  once,  he  began 
to  think  less  of  this  and  more  of  a strange 
numbing  sensation  that  seized  him. 

“ Didn't  get  you,  did  they,  Innsbruck  ?” 
asked  Court. 

“ I don't  quite  know,”  said  he,  groping 
to  the  wall  and  sitting  down. 

“ Think  we  can  . . . keep  'em  off  till 
help  comes  ?”  queried  Court,  speaking 
nervously,  his  voice  betraying  an  anxi- 
ety. But  before  Innsbruck  could  sum- 
mon strength  enough  to  answer  against 
the  pain  that  now  told  him  he  was  hit, 
Court  groaned  and  rolled  to  the  floor. 

“ They  got  you,  too  ?”  half  whispered 
Innsbruck,  stretching  out  his  hand  and 
feeling  for  the  other. 

“ Something  caught  me  fierce  ...  in 
the  side  . . .”  groaned  Court.  “ We 
ought  to  have  ...  a light  . . .” 

Innsbruck  made  an  effort  to  rise,  but 
something  seemed  to  be  dragging  at  his 
knees,  and  the  whole  roof  of  the  casa 
fluttered  down  to  oppress  him.  He  felt 
that  he  was  stifling.  He  trembled  back 
against  the  wall,  his  head  whirling,  his 
eyes  fighting  a mass  blacker  than  the 
dark,  a wavering,  fascinating  sensation. 

When  this  feeling  of  giddiness  passed, 
he  did  not  make  a second  effort  to  reach 
the  other  man,  even  though  he  knew 
Court  was  in  agony.  He  wanted  to  be 
left  alone  for  a little.  He  wanted  to 
consider  what  had  happened.  There  had 
been  a terrible  fight  in  the  clearing — but 
this  no  longer  troubled  Innsbruck.  He 
sat  quiet,  patient,  as  if  waiting.  He 
wondered  what  was  pressing  his  legs  so, 
and,  feeling  tremulously,  touched  a gun; 
having  no  further  use  for  it,  he  pushed 
it  away  into  the  dark.  Almost  an  hour 
passed.  Court  was  silent.  He  wanted  to 
hear  Court  speak  of  something — what? 
He  had  forgotten.  Court  was  hurt,  and 
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might  die.  He  must  speak  before  that — 
but  of  what  ? What  was  it  that  he  wanted 
to  choke  out  of  him?  Innsbruck  could 
not  remember.  Then  out  of  the  dark 
there  seemed  to  drift  a woman’s  face, 
and  Innsbruck  suffered  his  head  to  fall 
back  against  the  wall  as  he  watched  this 
vague,  floating,  beloved  vision. 

Court  had  grovelled  down  to  the  floor. 
When  the  excitement  had  ebbed,  the  pain 
had  seized  him  ruthlessly.  He  had  weak- 
ened under  it,  and  made  no  sound.  Inns- 
bruck was  a heartless  wretch,  Court 
thought,  knowing  his  guilt;  and  this  was 
to  be  his  punishment.  He  had  kept  si- 
lent, and  now  he  would  be  paid  in  si- 
lence. He  was  wounded,  wounded,  and 
he  wanted  help  — a word,  just  a word. 
He  had  been  so  long  alone,  pitiably  alone, 
out  there  with  his  conscience,  and  now — 
could  this  man  really  mean  to  mock  him? 
Court  found  time  to  review  life. 

“ Innsbruck  . . .”  he  whispered.  And 
then  louder,  insistent:  “Are  you  there, 
Innsbruck?  Why  don’t  you  answer?” 

Only  silence.  It  seemed  to  take  form 
about  him,  this  stillness,  to  stand  at  his 
side,  to  stare  at  him,  imperturbable, 
sphinxlike.  Court  gritted  his  teeth  sav- 
agely to  keep  back  the  groans.  The  pain 
was  tearing  him,  but  he  would  not  allow 
this  judge  to  have  a triumph.  Suddenly 
there  was  a rush  of  something  warm  over 
his  hand.  He  would  die,  possibly.  The 
thought  quite  stunned  him. 

Die ! — and  die  in  the  dark,  with  no  one, 
save  that  accusing  fellow  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  across  the  world  to  have  re- 
venge in  silence.  Die! — he  did  not  want 
to  die.  There  was  much  to  live  and  be 
strong  for,  while  if  he  died  he  would 
lose  all.  And  he  did  not  want  to  die  in 
the  night.  The  sun  would  be  out  bright 
and  warm  again  in  the  morning,  and  the 
revolt  would  be  put  down,  and  Innsbruck 
need  never  know  how  he  had  twice  start- 
ed across  the  wilderness  to  confess,  or 
of  that  which  he  had  in  his  heart.  Court 
gasped.  A faintness  came  over  him, 
and  his  brain  reeled  into  confusion.  He 
must  be  hurt  sorely — he  might  die. 

And  he  dared  not  take  the  dim  trail 
fettered  by  his  dragging  sin.  If  there 
was  a moment  left,  he  would  speak. 
Never  before  had  he  the  courage  to  con- 
fess, silence  had  been  his  refuge,  and 


health  his  sanctuary;  but  he  now  felt 
that  the  silence  of  the  human  breast  is 
pitiful  to  that  vast  silence  of  eternity. 

“Innsbruck  . . he  whispered. 

Cc  'rt  groped  his  way  over  the  floor 
u^txi  he  felt  the  gun,  and  then  the  other 
i in’s  knee,  and  then  his  hand.  Court’s 
fingers  were  gripped  close,  tight.  He 
was  glad  that  Innsbruck’s  hand  gripped 
his  so — there  was  comfort  in  this  hand- 
clasp, there  in  the  dark.  He  had  been  so 
utterly  alone. 

Court  spoke  quickly,  painfully. 

“ I’ve  something  . . . something  to  tell 
you,  old  man.  . . . When  you  go  back — 
back  home,  Innsbruck,  you  tell  her  of 
this  . . . that  I . . . tell  her  that  I.  . . . 
Innsbruck,  do  you  hear  . . . ?” 

The  fingers  gripped  his  terribly  now; 
there  came  a long  sigh,  as  if  Innsbruck 
had  murmured  something.  It  had  sound- 
ed like  a name,  a woman’s  name. 

“I  loved  her,  too,”  gasped  Court.  “I 
loved  ...” 

He  felt  the  hand  slipping  from  him. 

“Don’t,  Innsbruck,  don’t!”  he  begged, 
feverishly.  “You  won’t  deny  me  now — 
don’t,  it’s  so  dark.  . . .” 

Perhaps  the  hand  paused,  rested  in  his 
as  if  in  reconsideration. 

“I  was  the  one  who  did  it,”  hurried 
Count’s  lips.  “ I did  it — I let  you  suffer 
. . . while  I ran  away  . . . here,  to  hide. 
You’ll  go  back,  Innsbruck,  and  set  your- 
self right  . . . you’ll  . . .” 

There  sounded  a confused  noise  with- 
out the  house.  Court  heard  the  crack- 
ling of  flames  over  dry  brush.  He  caught 
at  the  man’s  arm,  clutching  it  spasmod- 
ically, and  whispered: 

“ They’ve  fired  the  . . . house.  . . .” 

A crimson  flare  shot  up  and  lighted 
the  interior  of  the  casa.  It  seemed  to 
blow  the  misty  blur  from  Court’s  eyes, 
and  fear  lent  him  strength.  Turning,  he 
looked  at  his  companion,  seeing  him  for 
the  first  time  plainly.  Court  shrank  back 
and  uttered  a terrible  cry.  He  struggled 
upright,  staring  at  that  uncaring,  im- 
mutable, stony  face.  Innsbruck  had  left 
him  unabsolved.  Innsbruck  was  dead! 

Then  Court  shrieked  out  as  a madman. 
He  staggered,  struggled  to  the  door,  tore 
down  its  bars,  and  dragged  it  open.  A 
volley  of  shots  greeted  him  at  the  red 
portal.  He  plunged  out  into  the  fire 
and  the  silence. 
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Apathy  and  Steel 

BY  WILLIAM  GILMORE  BEYMER 


OUTSIDE — a moonlit  river,  wooded 
hills  that  embosomed  the  town, 
trees  along  the  roadways,  lighted 
houses ; movement  of  people,  calls  and 
shonts  of  playing  children,  babies’  cry- 
ings,  and  the  buzz  of  many  words;  busy 
streets,  trolley-car  gongs  that  clangored, 
and  the  strident  yammer  of  a giant 
gramophone  at  the  garish  doorway  of  a 
nickel  show.  And  then  across  the  foot 
of  the  street  there  reared  a high,  grimy 
fence ; a narrow,  guarded  gate  was  opened 
for  us,  and  we  went  inside. 

Within  the  fence,  a wilderness,  a dust- 
covered,  dreary,  and  silent  wilderness  of 
sheet-iron  buildings  that  stretched  in 
endless  monotony  to  the  farthermost 
shores  of  sight.  Buildings  that  shut  in 
acre  upon  acre  of  dull,  motionless  ma- 
chinery; buildings  faintly  luminous  with 
violet  arc-light  that  sifted  wanly  out 
through  glass  transom  and  window  all 
but  opaque  with  dust  and  grime;  build- 
ings that  stretched,  buildings  that  squat- 
ted, buildings  that  reared  themselves 
back  on  their  haunches  and  towered  over 
their  flat-roofed  neighbors  in  grotesque 
misshapen  hulks;  and  of  chimneys  and 
smoke-stacks  a forest,  like  bloated  un- 
rigged masts  of  countless  anchored  ves- 
sels. From  the  stacks  there  floated  vapor 
— a mere  visual  echo  of  the  dun  smoke 
clouds  that  belch  upon  the  sky  by  day; 
a vapor  which  canopied  overhead  in  a 
dim-seen  haze  that  veiled  the  moon  into 
a pallid  Dian  and  diffused  her  rays  into 
a very  travesty  of  moonlight,  stagelike, 
unreal,  and  very  gray  and  cold.  Over- 
head, the  lifeless,  lava  mountains  of  the 
moon;  underfoot,  the  dead,  gray  moun- 
tains of  man,  mountains  of  cinder — of 
jagged  coral-like  slag,  and  foot-hills  of 
mined,  naked  coal.  Miles  of  dusty  road- 
ways and  a maze  of  railroad  tracks 
curved  and  spurred  and  side-tracked  and 
trestled  themselves  over  all  the  barren 
enclosure  in  bewildering  confusion. 

The  desolate  silence  of  the  place!  The 


mockery  of  inactive  wheels  that  were 
made  only  to  turn  and  roar  and  clatter! 
It  was  as  though  I,  having  come  out  to 
see  a great  mailed  giant  fight,  had  come 
upon  him  asleep  in  his  armor,  with  his 
inert  arms  at  his  sides. 

We  wandered  on.  Now  and  then  we 
would  chance  upon  some  small  group  of 
men  clustered  about  a smoky  forge  whose 
glare  made  a cheap  red  splotch  in  the 
vast  emptiness  of  a four-acre  building; 
the  light  on  the  men’s  faces  seemed  too 
red  to  be  real — the  scene  looked  like  the 
feverish  masterpiece  of  an  ambitious 
amateur  painter.  These  men  whom  we 
saw  were  working  silently,  as  though  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  black  lone- 
liness of  the  place;  it  had  the  melancholy 
of  an  empty  sea. 

At  the  doorway  of  a high  one-storied 
building  we  turned  in  and  looked  upon 
all  the  machinery  in  all  the  world.  Here 
and  there  a sputtering  arc-light  swung 
from  the  dim-seen  roof ; beneath  each 
light  were  revealed  huge  lathes  and  deli- 
cately adjusted  machines;  their  polished, 
undimmed  surfaces,  catching  the  light  in 
points  and  streaks,  glittered  lustrously. 
Overhead,  midway  to  the  roof  were  miles 
of  belts  and  chains  and  pulleys  and  shaft- 
ing— a network  of  motionless  wheels, 
the  sound  of  whose  turning  would  have 
drowned  the  rush  of  an  express  train. 

Machines,  machines,  pregnant  ma- 
chines. In  the  arms  of  each  lathe,  on 
the  bosom  of  each  trip-hammer,  rested 
yet  other  machines,  unborn,  and  the  per- 
fect tool  would  on  the  morrow  take  up 
again  the  drilling  and  the  boring,  the 
polishing  and  perfecting*  of  their  many- 
parented  offspring. 

Far  down  the  building  we  heard  the 
faint  whir  of  turning  wheels,  and  we 
hurried  eagerly  thither.  Amid  a low- 
hung  cluster  of  yellow  incandescent  bulbs 
we  found  a young  man  who  indifferently 
watched  a great  rectangular  plate  of  steel 
travel  slowly  back  and  forth,  forward  and 
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back  upon  a stool  carriage;  along  the 
exposed  edge  of  the  moving  plate  there 
scraped  a ridiculously  minute  cold  chisel, 
and  at  each  passage  of  the  carriage  a 
tiny  spiral  of  steel  curled  away  from 
the  plate.  One  shave  too  many,  one 
shave  not  enough,  and  the  perfect  align- 
ment and  register  of  this  Harveyized 
armor  plate  would  be  destroyed,  and  the 
vault  door  or  the  battleship  would  some 
day  fail.  I turned  from  the  wonder  of 
the  machine  to  the  man  who  so  uncon- 
cernedly shaved  the  plate;  he  was  a very 
young  man,  with  a hatchet  face  and  a 
roving  eye,  and  he  chewed  tobacco  free- 
ly; he  must  have  known  his  business 
or  he  would  not  have  been  there,  but  I 
resented  his  indifference  to  this  marvel- 
lous machine.  He  carelessly  gave  a half- 
turn  at  intervals  to  a small  wheel,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  time  the  plate  and  the 
shaving  did*  without  him  very  well.  He 
scarcely  looked  at  us,  so  busy  was  he  with 
staring  vacantly  dowm  the  shadowy  per- 
spective of  the  aisle.  Ilis  machine  pared 
away  at  the  plate,  the  carriage  ran 
smoothly  along  to  the  end  of  its  track, 
then  automatically  shifted  itself  and  ran 
smoothly  back  to  a fresh  start;  it  was  a 
triumph  of  mechanical  perfection,  and 
its  steel  brains  shamed  the  mind  of  the 
young  man  who  spat  tobacco  juice  upon 
the  base  of  the  machine. 

And  then  we  became  conscious  of  the 
near  presence  of  another  man,  and  I 
gladly  turned  my  back  on  the  fellow  who 
was  less  human,  less  cunning,  than  the 
mechanism  that  he  served.  We  walked 
along  beside  the  thirty-foot  length  of  a 
12-inch  gun,  and  I rejoiced  with  it  in 
the  brave  sheen  of  its  polished  barrel. 
And  at  the  breech  we  came  upon  another, 
younger  man,  wdio  hailed  us  with  a 
“Ey,  youse!  Wot  time  is’t? — Gawd! 
Five  an’  a half  hours  more!”  and  he 
wearily  adjusted  a tiny  set-screw  and 
morosely  watched  a marvel  of  human 
skill  perform  a miracle.  A drill  wras  si- 
lently working  its  wav  into  and  through 
steel  that  wras  harder  than  any  God- 
wrought  substance  on  the  earth.  And 
the  great  gun  that  wras  so  near  its  birth 
after  all  the  months  of  labor,  so  near  its 
full,  first  meal  of  brown  powder  and  hot 
gaseous  flame,  wfhose  voice  was  so  soon 
to  leap  from  its  long  throat  and  roar 
upon  the  world — the  gun  that  might  turn 


the  tide  of  a world's  battle  and  save  or 
lose  a republic  — this  gun  was  being 
worked  upon  by  an  apathetic  man 
whose  enthusiasm  would  have  been  equal- 
ly great  had  he  turned  w’ooden  spools 
for  sewing-cotton. 

We  walked  aw*ay  and  passed  slowly 
through  the  Wonderhouse;  past  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  steel  that  stood  com- 
pleted and  that  wanted  only  the  touch 
of  a hand  to  make  them  come  to  life 
more  marvellously  than  did  ever  a marble 
Galatea.  Past,  here,  a hydraulic  forging- 
press,  complete  but  for  some  infinitesimal 
screws;  there,  the  unassembled  parts  of  a 
disappearing  gun-carriage ; past  the  house- 
large  base  of  wrhat  was  to  be  a twelve- 
million  - gallon  force  - pump . that  would 
some  day  give  the  water  to  a city  of  three 
hundred  thousand  souls.  And  so  out  into 
the  dusty  yard  again,  and  under  the  night 
sky  that  was  rosy  now  with  the  pulsing, 
wavering  flare  from  the  top  of  a roaring 
blast-furnace  far  over  to  the  left.  The 
glare  died  swiftly,  and  the  mocked  moon 
resumed  the  lighting  of  the  desolate 
yard ; by  contrast  her  light  had  been 
made  colorless,  more  thin,  more  cold. 
We  wandered  on. 

Steel  is  slow.  But  the  hours  of  prep- 
aration were  now  nearly  complete,  and 
presently  we  entered  a building  that  was 
too  big  to  be  beheld  in  its  entirety  in 
the  faint  light.  Along  its  whole  length 
inside  stretched  a succession  of  open- 
hearth  furnaces  that  were  open  in  name 
only;  they  were  like  flat-topped  brick 
bake-ovens;  a narrow7  iron  balcony  clung 
precariously  along  the  front  of  the  row; 
the  furnaces  glowed  red  in  the  dusk.  I 
was  given  blue  goggles,  and  with  them 
I approached  a tiny  peep-hole  no  larger 
than  a goblet  top,  from  which  outpoured 
a torrent  of  heat,  and  for  a moment  I 
peered  in  at  a lake  which  bubbled  and 
seethed  and  heaved  up  and  down — a 
lake  of  gorgeous  colors  that  blended  and 
then  dissolved  into  blues  and  greens 
and  violets,  only  to  rush  together  again 
into  one  dull  roaring  hue  of  flame. 
It  was  steel.  I turned  to  see  what 
sort  of  men  had  awakened  this  tiny 
hell,  had  fed  and  tended  it  throughout 
the  night.  They  wore  heavy-eyed  fellows, 
and  for  the  most  part  they  sat  about  upon 
barrow's  and  upon  the  earthen  floor  with 
their  backs  against  the  walls,  phlegmatic 
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We  went  round  upon  the  little  iron 
balcony,  hot  under  our  feet  from  proxim- 
ity to  the  unseen  fires,  and  looked  down 
into  the  gaping  crater  of  a colossal  iron 
tank  which  stood  upon  the  floor  beneath; 
it  had  sides  two  feet  thick,  and  on  the 
bottom  of  its  inside  were  two  men  dig- 
ging away  with  pickaxes  at  the  thick 
caking  in  the  bottom  and  on  the  encrust- 
ed sides.  This  tank  was  “ the  ladle,”  and 
the  men  were  digging  away  the  “ skull  ” 
or  sediment  from  a former  tapping. 
After  a while  they  climbed  out,  and  we 
all  waited  again.  Then  in  a matter-of- 
fact  way  a man  opened  some  sort  of  gate 
or  plug  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and 
through  a little  trough  trickled  sluggish- 
ly a thin  fiery  thread  of  molten  metal, 
and  the  thread  grew  to  a band  and  to  a 
stream,  and  then  to  a small-sized  torrent 
that  blazed  high  along  all  its  length  and 
poured  into  the  ladle,  which  seemed  to 
rebel  against  swallowing  it,  and  to  try 
to  spit  it  out  in  showers  and  storms  of 
darting,  kaleidoscopic  sparks,  whose  bril- 
liancy blinded  us,  and  from  whose  raging 
heat  we  backed  step  by  step.  And  now 
the  lethargic  men  sprang  to  vigorous  life 
and  moved  with  swift  deftness  and  trained 
precision.  Each  caught  up  a filled  paper 
bag,  like  a sack  of  flour,  and  ran  out 
on  to  the  iron  balcony  and  close  up  to 
the  eruptive  ladle,  and  hurled  in  his 
bag,  and  rushed  back  for  another,  until 
the  platform  was  for  a few  moments  like 
the  shores  of  an  inferno.  The  bags  held 
a composition  to  clarify  and  settle  the 
rising  contents  of  the  ladle — it  was  the 
egg  in  the  coffee.  In  the  fierce  light  I 
could  see  every  expression  of  their  faces, 
these  men,  and  they  were  as  stolid  and 
uninterested  as  though  putting  salt  on  a 
fried  egg.  On  a sudden  I saw  the  leaden 
drag  of  their  hours,  their  days,  weeks, 
years — the  drag  of  their  lives.  To  me 
the  sight  of  the  tapping  of  the  furnace 
was  one  never  to  forget;  to  them  it  was 
the  monotony  that  made  them  what  they 
were  and  were  always  to  remain. 

The  ladle  was  filling  fast;  then  the 
steel  rose  bubbling  above  the  top  and  rose 
yet  higher,  hovering  stickily  at  the  edge 
for  an  instant,  and  then  gushing  over; 
it  cascaded  down  the  sides  in  unbroken 
flaming  sheets  that  fell  upon  the  earthen 
floor,  and  split  apart  and  radiated  lava- 
like into  a hundred  fire-tongued  rivulets, 


and  the  heat,  rising  wave  upon  wave  to 
the  high  arched  roof,  filled  the  place  with 
dead,  burnt  air  that  seemed  to  scorch  our 
lungs  and  our  lips  as  we  breathed.  And 
when  the  furnace  had  drained  itself  dry, 
and  when  the  ladle  no  longer  vomited 
sparks  and  flame  and  trickling  metal, 
there  came  a great  overhead  crane  with 
dangling  hooks  and  chains,  and  caught 
up  the  ladle  and  held  it  suspended  above 
a long  row  of  little  steel  flat  cars,  on  each 
of  which  there  was  a single  mould — a 
black  iron  prism  five  feet  high.  Then 
the  ladle  in  its  turn  was  tapped,  the 
prisms  were  filled  one  by  one,  and  the 
train  moved  slowly  away,  we  in  pursuit. 
The  men  we  left  standing  passively  await- 
ing the  cooling  of  the  overflow  on  the 
floor,  that  they  might  clear  it  away  just 
as  they  had  done  last  night  and  last 
month,  and  as  they  would  do  till  old 
age  should  be  crowded  out  of  the  line 
of  youth. 

We  followed  after  the  train  of  little 
flat  cars,  each  bearing  a miniature  vol- 
cano, a spiteful,  vicious  little  volcano 
which  peevishly  belched  out  smoke  and 
gaseous  white  flame  that  discolored  the 
night;  followed  till  we  came  to  another 
of  those  immense  dim-seen  iron  build- 
ings, and  the  train  stopped,  and  we  sat 
down  beside  it  upon  a pile  of  scrap-iron 
that  was  cruelly  hard,  and  watched  to 
see  what  might  happen  next.  The  little 
volcanoes  had  given  up  their  ill-natured 
ways  and  stood  in  a sombre,  gloomy  row, 
cooling.  And  then,  out  of  the  dark  over- 
head there  swooped  down  a great  iron 
claw  that — nip! — and  it  had  snatched  off 
one  of  the  black  prism  moulds,  which 
opened  up  along  both  sides  and  came 
away  from  the  little  volcano  readily 
enough.  But,  behold,  instead  of  any 
volcano  there  stood  upon  the  iron  car 
a little  steel  ingot,  naked,  and  a hot,  deep 
red  from  shame.  The  giant  claw  method- 
ically plucked  away  each  mould,  and  re- 
vealed on  every  car  a stiffly  upright  little 
ingot,  and  then  the  train  moved  slowly 
away,  and  instead  of  black  moulds  with 
flame  plumes  it  now  bore  a gorgeous  pro- 
cession of  glowing  hot  ingots  that  lighted 
up  the  murky  building  and  set  a-dancing 
a horde  of  sleepy  shadows  on  the  walls. 
The  train  stopped,  and  a stout,  unin- 
teresting implement  picked  up  each  ingot 
and  stood  it  gently  and  politely  in  the 
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pit  furnace  where  it  was  to  be  re-heated 
into  a state  of  plastic  non-resistance 
to  a process  which  I judged  later  on 
must  be  painful  for  the  ingot,  painful 
in  the  extreme. 

We  wandered  on,  stumbling  in  the 
gloom  over  ties  and  trucks  and  heaps  of 
steeh  till  we  came  to  the  roihmill,  and 


here  there  were  more  men  than  I had  yet 
seen  together  in  any  part  of  the  plant. 
Steel  is  slow.  These,  too,  were  waiting, 
ami  the  waiting  was  for  them  what  it 
had  been  for  all  their  fellows,  a dull 
monotony  that  hung  heavy  on  their 
bawls.  They  were  all  young  men,  strong, 
slender,  wiry  young  men,  to  whom  the 
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enforced  rest  could  not  have  been  grate- 
ful, since  it  dragged  out  the  night  so 
intolerably  long.  They  were  talking  in 
the  desultory  fashion  of  men  who  are 
at  a work  which  gives  them  nothing  about 
which  to  talk;  they  were  just  waiting — 
waiting;  for  them  there  were  no  common 
interests,  no  ties  of  mutual  pride  in  the 
work  of  their  hands.  Ah ! — I had  chanced 
upon  it — the  reason  for  the  apathy.  It 
was  because  all  is  work  of  their  hands, 
because  no  part  is  work  of  their  brains. 
The  machines  held  the  brains  of  the 
labor  of  making  steel.  The  perfected 
machines  had  made  of  these  men  merely 
other  machines,  who  mechanically  did 
work  with  hand  and  eye — dexterous,  vig- 
orous wrork,  yet  which  had  in  it  neither 
heart  nor  interest  nor  individual  thought. 
For  wrhosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be 
given,  and  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him 
shall  be  taken  even  that  wdiich  he  seemeth 
to  have.  Men  of  great  intellect  had 
made  machines,  made  them  by  heart  wrork, 
made  them  by  the  travail  of  their  brain, 
and  these  cold,  perfected  machines  had 
absorbed  the  opportunity  for  human  skill, 
and  had  made  of  these  men  mere  tool- 
serving tools.  I did  not  argue  that  with- 
out these  inventions  there  could  be  no 
such  products,  no  such  chance  for  honest 
labor;  I did  not  hear  the  giant  strides 
of  Progress,  for  just  then  I could  see 
only  the  pity  of  the  stagnation  of  human 
thoughts — the  heritage  of  the  children 
of  these  men;  and  in  the  march  of  civ- 
ilization I heard  above  the  sound  of 
Progress’  footfalls  the  crunch  of  hearts 
that  are  dry. 

I was  glad  when  the  rolls  began  slowly 
to  turn,  ami  a whistle  having  a shrewish 
voice  called  the  men  to  activity  and  the 
chance  to  quicken  for  themselves  the 
pulse  of  Time.  There  wras  a rumbling 
that  was  a mere  clearing  of  the  throat 
to  the  full-voiced  song  of  the  rolls;  the 
men  sprang  to  their  stations,  and  then 
from  far  dowm  the  building,  back  of  the 
pit  furnace  we  had  left  behind,  there  came 
trundling  along  an  ingot,  illuming  its 
own  way  by  the  glow  of  its  own  red-hot 
hodv.  Tt  travelled  along  a skid  way  on 
an  endless  succession  of  revolving  steel 
rollers;  it  came  loathly,  sticking  where 
it  could — which  was  seldom — and  it  wTas 
then  prodded  into  motion  by  two  men 
wTho  were  there  to  that  aim,  waiting 


stolidly  during  the  long  periods  of  inac- 
tion. It  came  rapidly,  and  in  a few 
moments  was  before  the  first  of  the  rolls; 
long  steel  guides  caught  it  from  either 
side,  the  huge  steel  rolls  ground  their 
lips  lustfully,  and  the  ingot  was  rushed 
end  on  into  them;  there  w*as  a roar  like 
typhoon  breakers  on  a beach  of  hard- 
packed  sand;  the  ground  trembled,  and 
the  ingot,  an  ingot  no  more,  bounded  out 
on  the  far  side  of  the  rolls,  shot  ahead 
a short  distance,  was  automatically 
switched  on  to  another  skid,  was  rushed 
back  and  through  a second  pair  of  steel 
lips  that  came  closer  together;  then  to 
another,  and  over  into  a channel  where 
it  was  guided  into  roll  number  two.  And 
there  the  rolls  wrere  grooved,  and  bit  into 
that  which  had  been  the  ingot  and  drew 
it  into  a crude,  rough-hewn  shape,  and 
stretched  it  yet  longer,  and  ground  it 
more  slim,  and  passed  it  on  roll  after 
roll  until  it  came  through  the  final  roll- 
ing perfect  in  shape  and  weight  and 
finish — unrecognizable  as  the  ingot  of  a 
brief  four  minutes  agone.  Thus  is  evo- 
lution turned  topsyturvy — parodied — in 
the  making  of  a standard  rail:  the  ladle 
w’ith  its  flying  showier  of  sparks  is  the 
gorgeous-winged  butterfly  which  deposits 
its  fiery  eggs  on  the  little  flat  cars;  from 
the  cocoon  moulds  come  fat  little  slug 
ingots,  and  these  grow  into  great  at- 
tenuated, writhing  caterpillar  rails;  it 
is  all  a burlesque  on  Mother  Nature. 

We  followed,  walking  swiftly  along 
beside  the  reincarnated  body  of  our 
friend  the  ingot,  which,  still  by  roller 
method,  was  travelling  toward  a fresh 
indignity.  Suddenly  it  was  stopped 
abruptly,  and  there  smote  our  ears  the 
most  piercing  yell  I have  ever  heard. 
Five  circular  sawTs  had  fallen  on  our 
friend,  and  in  a twinkling,  despite  the 
shrieking  protests  of  every  disintegrating 
molecule,  it  became  four  friends  with 
ends  that  were  neatly  trimmed.  So  had 
wtc  seen  one  ingot  make  four  perfect 
ninety-pound-to-t lie-yard  standard  rails. 

We  retraced  our  steps;  I had  a justi- 
fiable curiosity  to  see  the  power  behind 
the  throne.  A short  flight  of  iron  stairs, 
slippery  with  oil,  led  up  to  an  enclosed 
bridge  above  and  in  front  of  the  rolls. 
By  looking  out  at  the  back  we  could  see 
the  succession  of  ingots  coming  over  the 
rollers  to  the  rolls;  they  stretched  in 
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single  file  at  regularly  spaced  intervals 
dear  hack  to  the  pit  furnace,  ami  the 
route  of  their  coming  glared  with  fierce 
light.  "Beneath  u-  through  the  cracks  of 
the  floor  could  he  seen  the  dazing  sue- 
cession  of  rails  in  process  of  rolling;  they 
were  shooting  bode  and  forth  shuttle 


fashion,  now  forward  to  this  roll,  buck 
from  that,  only  to  he  profxdled  to  the 
next  roll  beyond : on  and  on,  ingots  and 
ingot-rails  and  rails  themselves,  weaving 
into  instantly  vanisbinu*  patterns,  of 
wind)  the  threads  wi  re  white-hot  strands 
of  steel.  In  front 
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bell  cord,  and  & whistle  shrieked  a warn- 
ing. In  a second  the  rolls  stopped,  and 
all  movement  stopped,  and  the  smoke 
thickened  and  eddied  up  into  the  bridge; 
and  sound  ceased  into  a momentary  si- 
lence that  seemed  loud.  Two  men  sta- 
tioned for  just  such  an  emergency  ran 
out  between  the  spinning  rollers,  and 
with  crowbars  wrestled  with  the  rail  and 
gouged  it  into  submission,  and  after  half 
a minute’s  time  the  whistle  shrieked 
merrily,  the  sound  came  roaring  back, 
and  the  last  little  red  ingot  that  left 
the  pit  furnace  jogged  sulkily  forward 
once  again.  And  the  young  man  caught 
my  look  of  admiration  for  the  quickness 
of  his  eye  and  hand,  and  for  a little  his 
hard,  drawn  face  relaxed,  and  he  flashed 
on  me  a smile  of  such  good-fellowship 
that  I carry  it  in  memory  with  me  still. 
I took  a farewell  glimpse  of  the  festival 
of  fire,  then  we  turned  and  went  away; 
the  scene  would  be  to  me  a never-ending 
glory;  to  the  men  who  were  surrounded 
by  it  dav  after  day  it  was  never  seen  at  all. 

We  lingered  here  and  there;  at  an- 
other set  of  rolls  they  were  making  Grey 
“ I ” beams,  I was  told,  making  them 
larger  than  they  can  be  made  elsewhere 


in  all  the  world,  yet  these  men  were  no 
whit  more  interested  or  more  proud  of 
their  labor  than  were  those  who  worked 
the  commonplace  rails;  the  apathy  had 
fallen  on  them  all. 

We  went  out  of  the  little  gate, 
which  was  closed  behind  us,  and  we 
stepped  back  into  the  sleeping  town, 
and  drew  long  breaths  because  we  were 
again  under  green-smelling  trees,  and 
could  glimpse  cool  running  water,  and 
hear  no  sound  but  our  own  footfalls, 
and  afar  off  the  droning  of  the  distant 
mill  softened  to  the  plaint  of  a drowsy 
beetle.  Instinctively  I thought  of  the 
men  who  would  go  home  to  the  drab- 
colored,  smoke-stained  houses  that  perched 
on  the  sterile  cliff  above  the  mills,  and 
they  would  sleep  there  and  eat  there, 
curtained  in  together,  they  and  the  mills, 
by  the  smoke  that  enveloped  them  both 
and  that  bound  the  men  to  never-ending 
remembrance  of  their  toil.  And  then 
they  would  come  down  into  the  town 
and  stand  in  idle,  passive  groups  on  the 
street  comers,  aimlessly  talking  together, 
apathetically  waiting  for  the  time  to  go 
back  to  work  through  which  mentally 
they  likewise  wait. 


The  Rose  Vine 

BY  LOUISE  MORGAN  SILL 

THE  rose  vine  climbed  the  window 
Of  my  fair  Love; 

My  Love  looked  out  all  smiling 
And  leaned  above. 

But  ere  their  time  the  roses 
Died  on  the  stem — 

I could  not  know  what  spirit 
Wrought  harm  to  them. 

When  winter  came  and  sorrowed. 

At  last  I knew — 

My  Love,  my  pretty  Love  . . . 

She  was  not  true. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

HALF  an  hour  after  Derek’s  re- 
turn, Diane  was  summoned  into 
his  presence  in  the  little  room 
where  she  had  arranged  his  letters  in 
the  afternoon.  The  door  was  stand- 
ing open,  and  she  went  in  slowly,  her 
head  high.  She  was  dressed  as  when 
she  had  parted  from  him;  and  the  white- 
ness of  her  neck  and  shoulders,  free 
from  jewels,  collar,  or  chain,  was  the 
more  brilliant  from  contrast  with  the 
severe  line  of  black.  In  her  pale  face 
all  expression  was  focussed  into  the 
pained  inquiry  of  her  eyes.  If  she  be- 
trayed any  sign  of  trepidation  it  was  in 
the  nervous  twisting  of  her  fingers,  as 
her  hands  hung  clasped  before  her. 

She  entered  so  silently  that  he  did  not 
hear  her,  or  lift  his  head  from  the  ham! 
on  which  it  leaned  wearily,  as  he  rested 
his  elbow  on  the  desk.  Pausing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  she  had  time  to  no- 
tice that  he  had  opened  a few  of  the 
letters  lying  before  him,  but  had  thrust 
them  impatiently  from  him,  evidently 
unread.  The  cablegram  she  had  laid 
where  his  glance  would  immediately 
fall  upon  it  was  between  his  fingers, 
but  the  envelope  was  unbroken.  His  at- 
titude was  so  much  that  of  a man  tired 
and  dispirited  that  her  heart  went  out 
to  him. 

It  was  perhaps  the  involuntary  sigh 
that  broke  from  her  lips  that  caused 
him  to  look  up.  When  he  did  so  his 
eyes  fixed  themselves  on  her  with  a dazed 
stare,  as  though  he  wondered  from 
whence  and  for  what  she  had  come. 
In  the  eager  attention  with  which  she 
regarded  him  she  noted  subconscious- 
ly that  he  was  unshaven  apd  ill-kempt, 
and  that  his  eyes,  as  Dorothea  had  said, 
were  bloodshot. 

He  dragged  himself  to  his  feet,  and 
with  forced  courtesy  asked  her  to  sit 
down.  She  allowed  herself  to  sink 
mechanically  to  the  edge  of  the  divan 


where,  only  an  hour  ago,  Dorothea  and 
she  had  exchanged  happy  confidences. 
In  the  minutes  of  silence  that  fol- 
lowed, when  he  had  resumed  his  own 
seat,  she  felt  as  if  she  were  in  some 
queer  nightmare,  where  nothing  could 
be  explained. 

“ Did  you  ever  hear  of  a young  French 
explorer  named  Persigny?” 

She  nodded,  without  speaking.  The 
irrelevancy  of  the  question  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  odd  horror  of  the  dream. 

“ Did  you  know  he  was  exploring 
in  Brazil?” 

“ I think  I may  have  heard  so.” 

“ He  came  up  from  Rio  with  me — on 
the  same  steamer.” 

She  listened,  with  eyes  fixed  fast  upon 
him,  wondering  what  he  meant. 

“ He  wasn’t  alone,”  Derek  went  on, 
speaking  in  a lifeless  monotone.  “ There 
were  others  of  his  party  with  him. 
There  was  one,  especially,  with  whom 
I became  on  terms  that  were  almost 
— intimate.” 

For  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  her 
that  he  was  trying  to  see  through  her 
thoughts;  but  in  her  bewilderment  at  his 
words,  she  met  his  gaze  steadily. 

“ There  was  something  about  this 
young  man  that  attracted  me,”  he  con- 
tinued, in  the  same  dull  voice,  “ and  I 
listened  to  his  troubles.  In  particular  he 
told  me  why  he  had  fled  from  Paris,  to 
hide  himself  in  the  forests  of  the  Ama- 
zon. Shall  I tell  you  the  reason?” 

“If  you  like.” 

“ It  was  an  old  story ; in  some  respects 
a vulgar  story.  He  had  got  into  the  toils 
of  an  unscrupulous  woman.” 

Her  sudden  perception  of  what  he  was 
leading  up  to  forced  her  into  a little  in- 
voluntary movement. 

“ I see  you  understand,”  he  said,  quick- 
ly, with  the  glimmer  of  a smile.  “ I 
thought  you  would;  for,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  much  of  what  he  said  brought  back 
our  conversation  on  the  night  before  I 
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sailed.  There  was  not  a little  in  it  that 
was  mystery  to  me  at  the  time,  which 
he — illumined.” 

She  sat  with  lips  parted  and  bosom 
heaving,  her  hands  clasped  tightly  in  her 
lap.  If  she  was  conscious  of  any  sensa- 
tion, it  was  of  terrible  curiosity  to  know 
how  the  tale  was  to  be  turned. 

“ What  you  said  to  me  then,”  he  pur- 
sued in  the  same  cruel  quietness  of  tone 
— “what  you  said  to  me  then,  as  to  the 
influence  of  a bad  woman  in  a man’s 
life,  seemed  to  me — what  shall  I say? — 
not  precisely  exaggerated,  but  somewhat 
overwrought.  I didn’t  know  it  could  be 
so  true  to  the  actual  facts  of  experience. 
My  friend’s  words  at  times  were  almost 
an  echo  of  your  own.  He  had  been  the 
lover  of  a woman — ” 

Once  more  she  started,  raising  her 
hand  in  silent  protest  against  the  words. 

“ He — had — been — the — lover — of — a 
woman,”  he  repeated,  with  slow  empha- 
sis, “who,  after  having  ruined  her  hus- 
band’s life,  was  preparing  to  ruin  his. 
She  would  have  ruined  his  as  she  had 
ruined  the  lives  of  other  men  before  him. 
When  he  endeavored  to  elude  her  she 
set  on  her  husband  to  call  him  out. 
There  was  a duel — or  the  semblance  of  a 
duel.  My  friend  fired  into  the  air.  The 
poor  devil  of  a husband  shot  himself. 
It  appears  that  he  had  every  reason  for 
doing  so.” 

“ My  husband  didn’t  shoot  himself.” 

“Your  husband?”  he  asked,  with  an 
ironical  lifting  of  the  eyebrows.  “What 
makes  you  think  I’ve  been  speaking 
of  him?” 

“ The  man  whom  you  call  your  friend 
is  the  Marquis  de  Bienville — ” 

“ He  didn’t  mention  your  name ; but  I 
see  you’re  able  to  tell  me  his.  It’s  what 
I was  afraid  of.  I’ve  repeated  only  a 
very  little  of  what  he  said ; but  since  you 
recognize  its  truth  already,  it  isn’t  nec- 
essary to  continue.” 

She  passed  her  hand  over  her  fore- 
head, with  the  gesture  of  one  trying  des- 
perately to  see  aright. 

“I  must  ask  you  to  tell  me  plainly: 
Was  I the  — the  unscrupulous  woman 
into  whose  toils  Monsieur  de  Bienville 
fell?” 

“He  didn’t  say  so.” 

“Then  why — why  have  you  spoken  of 
this  to  me?” 


“ Because  what  I heard  from  him  fit- 
ted in  so  exactly  with  what  I had  heard 
from  you  that  it  made  an  entire  story. 
It  was  like  the  two  parts  of  a puzzle. 
The  one  without  the  other  is  incomplete 
and  perplexing;  but  having  both  you  can 
see  the  perfect  whole.  I will  be  frank 
enough  to  tell  you  that  many  of  your 
sayings  were  dark  to  me  until  I had  his 
lo  lend  them  light.” 

“Would  it  be  of  any  use  to  say  that 
what  he  told  you  wasn’t  true?” 

“ I don’t  know  that  it  would  be  of  any 
use  to  say  it,  unless  it  could  be  proved.” 

“ Did  you  ask  him  to  give  you  proof  ?” 

“No;  because  you  had  already  pro- 
vided me  with  that.” 

“ How?” 

“ Surely  you  must  remember  telling 
me  that  you  had  ruined  one  rich  man, 
and  might  ruin  another:  that  no  man 
could  cope  with  a woman  such  as  you 
were  two  or  three  years  ago.  There  were 
these  things — there  were  other  things — 
many  other  things — ” 

“ And  that’s  what  you  understood 
from  them  ?” 

“I  understood  nothing  whatever.  If 
I thought  of  such  words  at  all,  it  was 
to  attribute  them  to  a morbid  sensi- 
bility. It  wasn’t  until  I got  their  in- 
terpretation that  they  came  back  to  me. 
It  wasn’t  until  I had  met  some  one  who 
knew  you  before  I did,  and  better  than 
I did—” 

“It  wasn’t  till  then  that  you  thought 
of  me  what  no  man  ever  thinks  of  a 
woman  until  he  is  ready  to  trample  her 
in  the  mire,  under  his  feet.” 

Straightening  himself  up,  as  a man 
who  defends  his  position,  he  took  an  ar- 
gumentative tone. 

“ What  motive  would  Bienville  have  for 
lying?  — to  a stranger?  — and  about  a 
stranger?  There  are  moments  when  you 
know  a man  is  telling  you  the  truth,  as 
if  he  were  in  the  confessional.  He  wasn’t 
speaking  of  you,  but  of  himself.  Not 
only  were  no  names  mentioned,  but  he 
had  no  reason  to  think  I had  ever  heard 
of  the  woman  he  talked  to  me  about, 
nor  has  he  yet.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for 
your  own  half-hints,  your  own  half- 
confessions, I doubt  if  I should  ever 
have  had  more  than  a suspicion  of — of 
— the  truth.” 

“I  could  have  explained  everything,” 
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she  said,  with  a break  in  her  voice.  “ I've 
never  concealed  from  you  the  fact  that 
there  was  a time  in  my  life  when  I was 
very  indiscreet.  I lived  like  the  women 
of  fashion  around  me.  I was  inconsid- 
erate of  other  people.  I did  things  that 
were  wrong.  But  before  I knew  you  I 
had  repented  of  them." 

“ Quite  so ; but,  unfortunately,  what 
is  conventionally  known  as  a repentant 
woman  is  not  the  sort  of  person  I would 
have  chosen  to  be  near  my  child." 

She  rose,  wearily,  dragging  herself  to- 
ward the  desk.  “ Now  that  I've  heard 
your  opinion  of  me,"  she  said,  quietly,  “ I 
suppose  you  have  no  reason  for  detaining 
me  any  longer." 

“Are  you  going  away?"  he  asked, 
sharply. 

“ What  else  is  there  for  me  to  do  ?” 

“ Have  you  nothing  to  say  in  your 
own  defence?" 

“You  haven't  asked  me  to  say  any- 
thing. You've  tried  and  condemned  me 
unheard.  Since  you  adopt  that  method 
of  justice  I'm  forced  to  abide  by  it.  I'm 
not  like  a person  who  has  rights  or  who 
can  claim  protection  from  any  outside 
authority.  You're  not  only  judge  and 
jury  to  me,  but  my  final  court  of  appeal. 
I must  take  what  you  mete  out  to  me — 
and  bear  it." 

“ I don't  want  to  be  hard  on  you," 
he  groaned. 

“No;  I can  believe  that.  I dare  say 
the  situation  is  just  as  cruel  for  you  as 
for  me.  When  circumstances  become  so 
entangled  that  you  can't  explain  them, 
everybody  has  to  suffer.” 

“I’m  glad  you  can  do  me  that  jus- 
tice. My  life  for  the  past  week — ever 
since  Bienville  began  to  talk  to  me — has 
been  hell." 

“ I'm  sorry  for  that.  I’m  sorry  to  have 
brought  it  on  you.  I'm  afraid,  too,  that 
the  future  may  be  harder  for  you  still; 
for  no  man  can  do  a woman  such  wrong 
as  you're  doing  me,  and  not  pay  for  it." 

“Wrong?  Can  you  honestly  say  I'm 
doing  you  wrong,  Diane?  Isn't  it  true — 
you'll  pardon  me  if  I put  my  ques- 
tions bluntly,  the  circumstances  don't 
permit  of  sparing  'either  your  feelings 
or  my  own — isn't  it  true  that  for  two 
or  three  years  before  your  husband's 
death,  your  name  in  Paris  was  nothing 
short  of  a byword  ?" 


“I'm  not  sure  of  what  you  mean  by  a 
byword.  I acknowledge  that  I braved 
public  opinion,  and  that  much  ill  was  said 
of  me — often,  more  than  I deserved.” 

“ Isn't  it  true  that  your  name  was  con- 
nected with  that  of  a man  called  La- 
lanne,  and  that  he  was  killed  in  a duel, 
on  your  account?" 

“ It's  true  that  Monsieur  Lalanne 
made  love  to  me;  it's  also  true  that  he 
was  killed  in  a duel;  but  it's  not  true 
that  it  was  on  my  account.  The  in- 
stance is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  degree  to  which  the  true  and  the 
false  are  mixed  in  Parisian  gossip— per- 
haps in  all  gossip — and  a woman's  repu- 
tation blasted.  Unhappily  for  me,  I felt 
myself  young  and  strong  enough  to  be 
indifferent  to  reputation.  I treated  it 
with  the  neglect  one  often  bestows  upon 
one's  health  — not  thinking  that  there 
would  come  a day  of  reckoning.” 

“ If  there  had  been  only  one  such  case 
it  might  have  been  allowed  to  pass;  but 
what  do  you  say  of  de  Cretteville  ? what  of 
de  Melcourt?  what  of  Lord  Wendover?” 

“ I have  nothing  to  say  but  this : that 
for  such  scandal  I've  a rule,  from  which 
I have  no  intention  of  departing  even 
now:  I neither  tell  it,  nor  listen  to  it, 
nor  contradict  it.  If  it  pleases  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bienville  to  repeat  it,  and  you 
to  give  it  credence,  I can't  stoop  to  cor- 
rect it,  even  in  my  own  defence.” 

“ God  knows  I’m  not  delving  into 
scandal,  Diane.  If  I bring  up  these  mis- 
erable names  it's  only  that  you  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  right  yoursef." 

“ It's  an  opportunity  impossible  for 
me  to  use.  If  I were  to  attempt  to  un- 
ravel the  strand  of  truth  from  the  web 
of  falsehood,  it  would  end  in  your  con- 
demning me  the  more.  The  canons  of 
conduct  in  France  are  so  different  from 
those  in  America  that  what  is  permis- 
sible in  one  country  is  heinous  in  the 
other.  In  the  same  way  that  your  young 
girls  shock  our  conceptions  of  propriety, 
our  married  women  shock  yours.  It 
would  be  useless  to  defend  myself  in 
your  eye9,  because  I should  be  appealing 
to  a standard  to  which  I was  never 
taught  to  conform.” 

“I  thought  I had  taken  that  into  con- 
sideration. I'm  not  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  conditions  under  which  you've  lived, 
and  I meant  to  have  allowed  for  them 
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But  isn’t  it  true  that  you  exceeded  the 
very  wide  latitude  recognized  by  public 
opinion,  even  in  a place  like  Paris?” 

“ I didn’t  take  public  opinion  into  ac- 
count. I was  reckless  of  its  injustice, 
as  I was  careless  of  its  applause.  I see 
now,  however,  that  indifference  to  either 
brings  its  punishment.” 

“ Those  are  abstract  ideas,  and  I’m  try- 
ing to  deal  with  concrete  facts.  Isn’t  it 
true  that  George  Eveleth  was  a rich  man 
when  you  married  him,  and  that  your 
extravagance  ruined  him?” 

“ It  helped  to  ruin  him.  I plead 
guilty  to  that.  I had  no  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  money;  but  I don’t  offer 
that  as  an  excuse.” 

“ Isn’t  it  true  that  the  Marquis  de 
Bienville  was  your  lover,  and  that  you 
were  thinking  of  deserting  your  husband 
to  go  with  him?” 

“ It’s  true  that  the  Marquis  de  Bien- 
ville asked  me  to  do  so,  and  that  I was 
rash  enough  to  turn  him  into  ridicule. 
I shouldn’t  have  done  it  if  I had  known 
that  there  was  a man  in  the  world  capable 
of  taking  such  a revenge  upon  a woman 
as  he  took  on  me.” 

“ What  revenge  ?” 

“ The  revenge  you’re  executing  at  this 
minute.  He  said — what  very  few  men, 
thank  God,  will  say  of  a woman,  even 
when  it’s  true,  and  what  it  takes  a das- 
tard to  say  when  it’s  not  true.  Even  in 
the  case  of  the  fallen  woman  there’s  a 
chivalrous  human  pity  that  protects  her; 
while  there’s  something  more  than  that 
due  to  the  most  foolish  of  our  sex  who 
has  not  fallen.  I took  it  for  granted  that, 
at  the  worst,  I could  count  on  that,  until 
I met  your  friend.  His  cup  of  vengeance 
will  be  full  when  he  learns  that  he  has 
given  you  the  power  to  insult  me.” 

“ I don’t  mean  to  insult  you,”  he  said, 
in  a dogged  voice,  “ but  I mean,  if  pos- 
sible, to  know  the  truth.” 

“I’m  not  concealing  it.  I’m  ready  to 
tell  you  anything.” 

“ Then,  tell  me  this : isn’t  it  the  case 
that  when  George  Eveleth  discovered 
your  relations  with  Bienville,  he  chal- 
lenged him?” 

“It’s  the  case  that  he  challenged  him, 
not  because  of  what  he  discovered,  but 
of  what  Monsieur  de  Bienville  said.” 

“ At  their  encounter  didn’t  Bienville 
fire  into  the  air — ?” 


“I’ve  never  heard  so.” 

“ And  didn’t  George  Eveleth  fall  from 
a self-inflicted  shot?” 

“ No.  He  died  at  the  hand  of  the 
Marquis  de  Bienville.” 

“ So  you  told  me  once  before — though 
you  didn’t  tell  me  the  man’s  name.  But, 
Diane,  aren’t  you  convinced  in  your 
heart  that  George  Eveleth  knew  that 
which  made  his  life  no  longer  worth 
the  living?” 

“Do  you  mean  that  he  knew  some- 
thing— about  me?” 

“Yes;  about  you.” 

“ That’s  the  most  cruel  charge  Mon- 
sieur de  Bienville  has  invented  yet.” 

“Suppose  he  didn’t  invent  it?  Sup- 
pose it  was  a fact?” 

“Have  you  any  purpose  in  subjecting 
me  to  this  needless  torture?” 

“ I have  a purpose,  and  I’m  sorry  if  it 
involves  torture ; but  I assure  you  it  isn’t 
needless.  I must  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  thing.  I’ve  asked  you  to  marry  me; 
and  I must  know  if  my  future  wife — ” 

“But  I’m  not — your  future  wife.” 

“ That  remains  to  be  seen.  I can  come 
to  no  decision — ” 

“ But  I can.” 

“That  must  wait.  The  point  before 
us  is  this:  Did,  or  did  not,  George  Eve- 
leth kill  himself?” 

“He  did  not.” 

“You  must  understand  that  it  would 
prove  nothing  if  he  did.” 

“ It  would  prove,  or  go  far  to  prove, 
what  you  said  just  now — that  I had  made 
his  life  not  worth  the  living.” 

“ His  money  troubles  may  have  count- 
ed for  something  in  that.  What  it  would 
do  is  this:  it  would  help  to  corroborate 
Bienville’s  word  against — yours.” 

“ Fortunately  there  are  means  of  prov- 
ing that  I’m  right.  I can’t  tell  you  ex- 
actly what  they  are;  but  I know  that,  in 
France,  when  people  die  the  registers  tell 
just  what  they  died  of.” 

“I’ve  already  sent  for  the  necessary 
information.  I’ve  done  even  more  than 
that.  I couldn’t  wait  for  the  slow  proc- 
ess of  the  mails.  I cabled  this  morning 
to  Grimston,  one  of  my  Paris  partners, 
to  wire  me  the  cause  of  George  Eve- 
leth’s  death,  as  officially  registered.  This 
is  his  reply.” 

He  held  up  the  envelope  Diane  had 
placed  on  the  desk  earlier  in  the  evening. 
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“Why  don’t  you  open  it?”  she  asked 
in  a whisper  of  suspense. 

“ I’ve  been  afraid  to.  I’ve  been  afraid 
that  it  would  prove  him  right  in  the  one 
detail  in  which  I’m  able  to  put  his  word 
to  the  test.  I’ve  been  hoping  against 
hope  that  you  would  clear  yourself;  but 
if  this  is  in  his  favor — ” 

“ Open  it,”  she  pleaded. 

With  the  silver  dagger  she  had  laid 
ready  to  his  hand  he  ripped  up  the  en- 
velope, and  drew  out  the  paper. 

“Read  it,”  he  said,  passing  it  to  her, 
without  unfolding  it. 

Though  it  contained  but  one  word,  Di- 
ane took  a long  time  to  decipher  it.  For 
minutes  she  stared  at  it,  as  though  the 
power  of  comprehension  had  forsaken 
her.  Again  and  again  she  lifted  her  eyes 
to  his,  in  sheer  bewilderment,  only  to 
drop  them  then  once  more  on  the  all 
but  blank  sheet  in  her  hand.  At  last  it 
seemed  as  if  her  fingers  had  no  more 
strength  to  hold  it,  and  she  let  it  flutter 
to  the  floor. 

“He  was  right?” 

The  question  came  in  a hoarse  under- 
tone, but  Diane  had  no  voice  in  which 
to  reply.  She  could  only  nod  her  head 
in  dumb  assent;  and  then,  with  the  hur- 
ried glance  of  the  animal  which  knows 
that  there  is  nothing  left  for  it  but  to 
flee,  she  turned,  and  walked  swiftly  from 
the  room. 

It  grew  late  and  Derek  Pruyn  still  sat 
in  the  position  in  which  Diane  had  left 
him.  His  hands  rested  clenched  on  the 
desk  before  him,  while  his  eyes  stared 
vacantly  at  the  cluster  of  electric  lights 
overhead.  He  was  living  through  the 
conversations  with  Bienville  on  shipboard. 
He  began  with  the  first  time  he  had 
noticed  the  tall,  brown  - eyed,  black- 
bearded  young  Frenchman  on  the  day 
when  they  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  passed  on  to  their 
first  interchange  of  casual  remarks,  lean- 
ing together  over  the  deck-rail,  and 
watching  the  lights  of  Para  recede  into 
the  darkness.  It  was  in  the  hot,  still 
evenings  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  that, 
smoking  in  neighboring  deck-chairs,  they 
had  first  drifted  into  intimate  talk,  and 
the  young  man  had  begun  to  unburden 
himself  to  the  older.  They  had  been 
distinctly  interesting  to  Derek,  these 


glimpses  of  a joyous,  idle,  light-o’-love 
life,  with  a tragic  element  never  very  far 
below  its  surface,  so  different  from  his 
own  gray  career  of  business.  They  not 
only  beguiled  the  tedious  nights,  but 
they  opened  up  vistas  of  romance  to  an 
imagination  growing  dull  before  its  time, 
in  the  seriousness  of  large  practical  af- 
fairs. In  proportion  as  the  young 
Frenchman  showed  himself  willing  to 
narrate,  Derek  became  a sympathetic  lis- 
tener. As  Bienville  told  of  his  pursuit, 
now  of  this  fair  face,  and  now  of  that, 
Derek  received  the  impression  of  a chase, 
in  which  the  hunted  engages  not  of  neces- 
sity, but,  like  Atalanta,  in  sheer  glee  of 
excitement.  Like  Atalanta,  too,  she  was 
apt  to  overestimate  her  speed,  and  to 
end  in  being  caught. 

It  was  not  till  after  he  had  recounted 
a number  of  petites  histoires , more  or 
less  amusing,  that  Bienville  came  to 
what  he  called  " Vaffaire  la  plus  serieuse 
de  ma  vie  ” while  Derek  drank  in  the  tale 
with  all  the  avidity  the  jealous  heart 
brings  to  the  augmentation  of  its  pain. 
To  the  idealizing  purity  of  his  conception 
of  Diane  any  earthly  failing  on  her  part 
became  the  extremity  of  sin.  He  had 
placed  her  so  high  that  when  she  fell  it 
was  to  no  middle  flight  of  guilt;  as  to 
the  fallen  angel,  there  was  no  choice  for 
her,  in  his  estimation,  between  heaven 
and  the  nether  hell. 

Outwardly  he  was  an  ordinary  passen- 
ger, smoking  quietly  in  a deck-chair,  in 
order  to  pass  the  time  between  dinner 
and  the  hour  for  “ turning  in.”  His 
voice,  as  he  plied  Bienville  with  ques- 
tions, betrayed  his  emotions  no  more 
than  the  darkened  surface  of  the  sea 
gave  evidence  of  the  raging  life  within 
its  depths.  To  Bienville  himself,  during 
these  idle,  balmy  nights,  there  was  a three- 
fold inspiration,  which  in  no  case  called 
for  strict  exactitude  of  detail.  There  was, 
first,  the  pleasure  of  talking  about  him- 
self; there  was,  next,  the  desire  to  give 
his  career  the  advantage  of  a romantic 
light;  and  there  was,  thirdly,  the  story- 
teller’s natural  instinct  to  hold  his  hear- 
er spellbound.  The  little  more  or  the 
little  less  could  not  matter  to  a man 
whom  he  didn’t  know,  in  talking  about 
a woman  whose  name  he  hadn’t  given; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the 
satisfaction,  to  which  the  Latin  is  so 
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sensitive,  of  showing  himself  a lion 
among  ladies. 

Moreover,  he  had  boasted  of  his 
achievements  so  often  that  he  had  come 
to  believe  in  them  long  before  giving 
Derek  the  detailed  account  of  his  vic- 
tory, on  the  gleaming  Caribbean  seas. 
On  his  part,  Derek  had  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  crediting  that  which  was  related 
with  apparent  fidelity  to  fact,  and  which 
filled  up,  in  so  remarkable  a manner, 
the  empty  spaces  between  the  mysterious, 
broken  hints  Diane  had  at  various  times 
given  him  of  her  own  inner  life.  The 
one  story  helped  to  tell  the  other  as  ac- 
curately as  the  fragments  of  an  ancient 
stele,  when  put  together,  make  up  the 
whole  inscription.  The  very  independ- 
ence of  the  sources  from  which  he  drew 
his  knowledge  negatived  the  possibility 
of  doubt. 

There  was  but  one  way  in  which  Di- 
ane could  have  put  herself  right  with 
him;  she  could  have  swept  the  charge 
aside,  with  a serene  contemptuousness  of 
denial.  Had  she  done  so,  her  assertion 
would  have  found  his  own  eagerness  to 
believe  in  her  ready  to  meet  it  half-way. 
As  it  was,  alas!  her  admissions  had  been 
damning.  Where  she  acknowledged  the 
smoke,  ttiere  surely  must  have  been  the 
fire!  Where  she  owned  to  so  much  cul- 
pability, there  surely  must  have  been  the 
entire  measure  of  guilt! 

For  the  time  being,  he  forgot  Bien- 
ville, in  order  to  review  the  conversation 
of  the  last  half-hour.  Diane  had  not 
carried  herself  like  a woman  who  had 
nothing  with  which  to  reproach  herself; 
and  that  a woman  should  be  obliged  to 
reproach  herself  at  all  was  a humiliation 
to  her  womanhood.  In  the  midst  of  this 
gross  world,  where  the  man’s  soul  natu- 
rally became  stained  and  coarsened,  hers 
should  retain  the  celestial  beauty  with 
which  it  came  forth  from  God.  That 
in  his  opinion  was  her  duty;  that  was 
her  instinct;  that  was  the  object  with 
which  she  had  been  placed  on  earth.  A 
woman  who  was  no  better  than  a man 
was  an  error  on  the  part  of  nature;  and 
Diane — oh,  the  pity  of  it! — had  put  her- 
self down  on  the  man’s  level  with  a 
naivete  which  showed  her  unconscious  of 
ever  having  been  higher  up.  She  had 
confessed  to  weaknesses,  as  though  she 
were  of  no  finer  clay  than  himself,  and 


spoke  of  being  penitent,  when  the  tragedy 
lay  in  the  fact  that  a woman  should  have 
anything  to  repent  of. 

The  minutes  went  by,  but  he  sat  rigid, 
with  hands  clenched  before  him,  and  eyes 
fixed  in  a kind  of  hypnotic  stare  on  the 
cluster  of  lights,  taking  no  account  of 
time  or  place.  Throughout  the  house 
there  was  the  stillness  of  midnight,  bro- 
ken only  by  the  rumble  of  a carriage,  or 
the  clatter  of  a motor,  in  the  street.  The 
silence  was  the  more  ghostly  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  throughout  the 
empty  rooms  lights  were  still  flaring  use- 
lessly, welcoming  his  return.  Presently 
there  came  a sound — faint,  soft,  swift, 
like  the  rustle  of  wings,  or  a weird 
spirit  footfall.  Though  it  was  scarcely 
audible,  it  was  certain  that  something 
was  astir. 

With  a start  Derek  came  back  from 
the  contemplation  of  his  intolerable  pain 
to  the  world  of  common  happenings.  He 
must  see  what  could  be  moving  at  this 
unaccustomed  hour;  but  he  had  barely 
risen  in  his  place  when  he  was  disturbed 
by  still  another  sound,  this  time  louder 
and  heavier,  and  characterized  by  a cer- 
tain brusque  finality.  It  was  the  closing 
of  a door ; it  was  the  closing  of  the 
large,  ponderous  street-door.  Some  one 
had  left  the  house. 

In  a dozen  strides  he  was  out  in  the 
hall,  and  on  the  stairway.  There,  on  the 
landing,  where  an  hour  or  two  ago  he 
had  turned  to  look  down  upon  Diane, 
stood  Dorothea  in  her  nightdress — a lit- 
tle white  figure,  scared  and  trembling. 

“ Oh,  father,  Diane  has  gone  away!” 

For  some  seconds  he  stared  at  her 
blankly,  like  a man  who  puzzles  over 
something  in  a strange  language.  When 
he  spoke,  at  last,  his  voice  came  with  a 
forced  harshness,  from  which  the  girl 
shrank  back,  more  terrified  than  before: 

“ She  was  quite  right  to  go.  You  run 
back  to  bed.” 

CHAPTER  XII 

FROM  the  shelter  of  the  little  French 
hostelry  in  University  Place,  Diane 
wrote,  on  the  following  morning,  to 
Miss  Lucilla  Van  Tromp,  telling  her  as 
briefly  and  discreetly  as  possible  what 
had  occurred.  While  withholding  names 
and  suppressing  the  detail  which  dealt 
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with  the  manner  of  her  husband’s  death, 
she  spoke  with  her  characteristic  frank- 
ness, stating  her  case  plainly.  Though 
she  denied  the  main  charge,  she  re- 
peated the  admissions  Derek  had  found 
so  fatal,  and  accepted  her  share  of  all 
responsibility. 

“Mr.  Pruyn  is  not  to  blame,”  she 
wrote.  “From  many  points  of  view  he 
is  as  much  the  victim  of  circumstances 
as  I am.  I have  to  acknowledge  myself 
in  fault;  and  yet  if  I were  more  so,  my 
problem  would  be  easier  to  solve.  There 
are  conditions  in  which  it  is  scarcely  less 
difficult  to  discern  the  false  from  the  true 
than  it  is  to  separate  the  foul  current 
from  the  pure,  after  their  streams  have 
run  together;  and  I cannot  reproach  Mr. 
Pruyn  if,  looking  only  on  the  mingled 
tides,  he  does  not  see  that  they  flow  from 
dissimilar  sources.  Though  I left  his 
house  abruptly,  it  was  not  because  he 
drove  me  forth;  it  was  rather  because  I 
feel  that,  until  I have  regained  some 
measure  of  his  respect,  I cannot  be  worthy 
in  his  eyes — nor  in  my  own — to  be  under 
one  roof  with  his  daughter.” 

To  Miss  Lucilla,  in  her  ignorance  of 
the  world,  it  seemed,  as  she  read  on,  as 
if  the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  had 
been  broken  up  and  the  windows  of 
heaven  opened.  That  such  things  hap- 
pened in  romances,  she  had  read;  that 
they  were  not  unknown  in  real  life,  even 
in  New  York,  she  had  heard  it  whispered ; 
but  that  they  should  crop  up  in  her  own 
immediate  circle  was  not  less  wonderful 
than  if  the  night-blooming  cereus  had 
suddenly  burst  into  flower  in  her  strip 
of  garden.  Miss  Lucilla  owned  to  being 
shocked,  to  being  grieved,  to  being  puz- 
zled, to  being  stunned ; but  she  could 
not  deny  the  thrill  of  excitement  at  being 
caught  up  into  the  whirl  of  a real  love- 
affair.  She  had  heard  it  said  that  no 
one  can  be  a great  artist  without  an  ex- 
perience of  passion;  and,  in  truth,  it  was 
the  passionate  element  which,  more  than 
any  other,  she  missed  in  her  musical  com- 
positions. She  had  felt  as  helpless  hith- 
erto to  remedy  the  defect  as  if  she  had 
been  told  that  she  could  not  be  a Chris- 
tian without  the  gift  of  tongues;  but  now, 
with  a man  like  Derek,  a woman  like 
Diane,  a nameless  French  marquis  to 


make  mischief  between  them,  and  herself 
to  play  the  part  of  the  goddess  from  the 
machine,  there  were  emotional  possibil- 
ities such  as  had  never  before  entered  into 
her  pale  existence. 

When  the  first  of  the  morning’s  duties 
in  the  sick-room  were  over  she  waylaid 
Mrs.  Eveleth  in  a convenient  spot  and 
told  her  tale.  She  did  not  read  the  letter 
aloud,  finding  its  phraseology  at  times 
too  blunt;  but,  with  those  softening  cir- 
cumlocutions of  which  good  women  have 
the  secret,  she  conveyed  the  facts.  There 
was  but  one  short  passage  which  she 
quoted  just  as  Diane  had  written  it. 

“ I am  sure  my  mother-in-law  will 
stand  by  me,  and  bear  me  out.  She  alone  ' 
knows  the  sort  of  life  I led  with  her  son, 
and  I am  convinced  that  she  will  see 
justice  done  me.” 

Mrs.  Eveleth  listened,  silently,  with 
the  still  look  of  pain  that  belongs  to 
those  growing  old  in  the  expectation 
of  misfortune. 

“ I’ve  been  afraid  something  would 
happen,”  was  her  only  comment. 

“But  surely,  dear  Mrs.  Eveleth,  you 
don’t  think  any  of  it  can  be  true !” 

The  elder  woman  began  moving  away 
toward  the  door. 

“ So  many  things  have  been  true,  dear, 
that  I hoped  were  not!” 

This  answer,  given  from  the  threshold, 
left  Miss  Lucilla  not  more  aghast  than 
disappointed.  It  brought  into  the  ro- 
mance features  which  no  single  woman 
can  afford  to  contemplate,  even  in  the 
pursuit  of  artistic  inspiration.  She  would 
have  entered  into  the  affairs  of  a wronged 
heroine  with  enthusiastic  interest;  but 
what  was  to  be  done  with  those  of  a 
possibly  guilty  one?  She  was  so  ready 
for  the  unexpected  that  as  she  stood  at  a 
back  window,  looking  into  the  garden,  it 
was  almost  a surprise  not  to  find  the 
night-blooming  cereus  really  lifting  its 
exotic  head  among  the  stout  spring  shoots 
of  the  peonies.  With  the  vague  feeling 
that  the  Park  might  prove  more  fruitful 
ground  for  the  phenomenon,  she  moved 
to  a front  window,  where  she  was  not 
long  unrewarded. 

If  it  was  not  the  night-blooming  cereus 
that  drove  up  in  the  handsome,  open  auto- 
mobile, turning  into  the  Park,  it  was 
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something  equally  portentous;  for  Mrs. 
Bayford  had  already  played  a part  in 
Diane’s  drama,  and  was  now,  presumably, 
about  to  enter  on  the  scene  again.  Miss 
Lucille  drew  back,  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight, 
while  keeping  her  visitors  in  view.  For 
a minute  she  hoped  that  Marion  Grim- 
ston  herself  might  be  minded  to  make 
her  a call,  for  she  liked  the  handsome  girl, 
whose  outspoken  protests  against  the 
shanks  of  her  life  agreed  with  her  own 
more  gentle  horror  of  pretension.  Ma- 
rion, wreathed  in  veils,  was,  however,  at 
the  steering-wheel,  and  as  she  guided 
the  huge  machine  to  the  curbstone, 
showed  no  symptoms  of  wishing  to 
alight.  Beside  her  was  Reggie  Brad- 
ford, a large,  fat  youth,  whose  big, 
good-natured  laugh  almost  called  back 
echoes  from  the  surrounding  houses.  As 
the  car  stopped  he  lumbered  down  from 
his  perch,  and  helped  Mrs.  Bayford  to  de- 
scend. When  he  had  clambered  back  to 
his  place  again  the  great  vehicle  rolled 
on.  It  was  plain  now  to  Miss  Lucilla  that 
a new  act  of  the  piece  was  about  to  begin, 
and  she  hurried  back  to  the  library  in 
order  to  be  in  her  place  before  the  rising 
of  the  curtain. 

For  Miss  Lucilla’s  callers  there  was 
always  an  immediate  subject  of  conversa- 
tion which  had  to  be  exhausted  before 
any  other  topic  could  be  touched  upon; 
and  Mrs.  Bayford  tackled  it  at  once,  ask- 
ing the  questions  and  answering  them 
herself,  so  as  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

“ Well,  how  is  Regina  ? Very  much 
the  same,  of  course.  I don’t  suppose  you’ll 
see  any  change  in  her  now,  until  it’s  for 
the  worse.  Poor  thing!  one  could  almost 
wish,  in  her  own  interests,  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  would  think  fit  to  take 
her  to  Himself.  Now,  I want  to  talk  to 
you  about  something  serious.” 

Mrs.  Bayford  made  herself  comfortable 
in  a deep,  low  chair,  with  her  feet  on 
a footstool. 

“I  suppose  you’ve  never  guessed,”  she 
asked  at  last,  “why  Marion  has  been 
with  me  all  this  time  f” 

“I  did  guess,”  Miss  Lucilla  admitted, 
with  a faint  blush,  “ but  I don’t  know 
that  I guessed  right.” 

“I  expect  you  did.  No  one  could  see 
as  much  of  her  as  you’ve  done  without 
knowing  she  had  a love-affair.” 

“ That’s  what  I thought.” 
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“It’s  been  a great  trial,”  Mrs.  Bay- 
ford sighed,  “and  it  isn’t  over  yet.  In 
fact,  I don’t  know  but  what  it’s  only 
just  beginning.” 

“Wasn’t  he — desirable?” 

“ Oh  yes ; very  much  so,  and  is  so  still. 
It  wasn’t  that.  He  was  all  that  any  one 
could  wish — old  family,  position,  title, 
good  looks,  everything.” 

“But  if  Marion  liked  him,  and  he 
liked  her — ?” 

“I  could  explain  it  to  you  better  if 
you  knew  more  about  men.” 

“I  do  know  a — a little,”  Miss  Lucilla 
ventured  to  assert,  shyly. 

“ There  is  a case  in  which  a little  is  not 
enough.  You’ve  got  to  understand  a 
man’s  capacity  for  loving  one  woman  and 
being  fascinated  by  another.  I think 
they  call  it  double  consciousness.” 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  very  honorable,” 
Miss  Lucilla  declared,  in  disapproval. 

“ A man  doesn’t  stop  to  think  of  honor, 
my  dear,  when  he’s  in  a grand  passion. 
Bienville  has  honor  written  in  his  very 
countenance,  but  this  was  an  occasion 
when  he  couldn’t  get  it  into  play.  It  was 
perfectly  tragic.  He  had  already  spoken 
to  Robert  Grimston  in  the  manliest  way 
— told  all  about  himself — found  out  how 
much  Marion  would  have  as  her  dot — 
and  got  permission  to  pay  her  his  ad- 
dresses— when  all  came  to  nothing,  be- 
cause of  another  woman.” 

With  this  as  an  introduction  it  was 
natural  that  Mrs.  Bayford  should  go  on 
to  repeat  the  oft-told  tale  in  its  entirety, 
lending  it  a light  that  no  one  had  given 
to  it  yet.  With  the  information  she  al- 
ready possessed  from  Diane’s  letter  it  was 
impossible  for  Lucilla  not  to  recognize 
all  the  characters  as  readily  as  Derek 
Pruyn  had  done,  while  she  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  him  of  knowing  Marion 
Grimston’s  place  in  the  action.  It  was 
a dreadful  story,  and  if  Miss  Lucilla  was 
not  more  profoundly  shocked  it  was  be- 
cause Mrs.  Bayford,  by  overshooting  the 
mark,  rendered  it  incredible.  None  the 
less  she  agreed  with  Mrs.  Bayford  on 
the  main  point  she  had  come  to  urge, 
that  Diane,  on  one  side,  and  Marion  and 
Bienville,  on  the  other,  should  be  kept, 
if  possible,  from  meeting. 

“ Not  that  I think,”  Mrs.  Bayford 
went  on,  “that  Raoul — that’s  his  name 
— would  ever  take  up  with  her  again. 
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Still,  you  never  can  tell;  I've  seen  such 
cases.  A fire  will  often  blaze  up  when 
you  think  it's  out.  And  now  that  every- 
thing is  going  so  smoothly  it  would  be 
a thousand  pities  to  throw  any  obstacle 
in  the  way.” 

“ Everything  is  going  smoothly,  then? 
I'm  glad  of  that,  for  Marion's  sake.” 

“Yes;  it's  practically  a settled  thing. 
When  it  seemed  likely  that  he  would  re- 
turn to  France  by  way  of  New  York, 
Robert  Grimston  wrote  me  to  say  that 
if  anything  happened  it  would  have  his 
full  consent.  Things  move  rapidly  in 
Paris,  and  the  whole  episode  is  as  much 
a part  of  the  past  as  last  year's  styles. 
Then,  too,  everybody  knows  now  that 
Raoul  didn't  kill  George  Eveleth;  and, 
of  course,  that  removes  a certain  unpleas- 
ant thought  that  some  people  might  have 
about  him.” 

“ Have  you  seen  him  yet?” 

“ I heard  from  him  this  morning.  He 
asked  if  he  could  call  on  Marion  and  me 
this  afternoon.  You  can  guess  what 
was  my  reply.” 

The  nature  of  this  having  been  made 
clear,  Mrs.  Bayford  went  on  to  express 
her  fears  as  to  the  complications  which 
might  arise  from  the  chance  meeting  of 
Bienville  and  Derek  on  the  steamer,  of 
which  the  former  had  given  her  infor- 
mation in  his  note.  Nothing  would  be 
more  natural  now  than  for  Derek  to  in- 
vite Marion  and  Bienville  to  dinner ; and 
there  would  be  Diane ! 

“I  think  I can  relieve  your  mind  on 
that  point,”  Miss  Lucilla  said,  trying  to 
choose  her  words  cautiously.  “ There 
would  be  no  danger  of  their  meeting  Mrs. 
Eveleth  just  now,  as  she  has  left  Doro- 
thea, for  the  present.” 

There  was  so  much  satisfaction  to 
Mrs.  Bayford  in  knowing  that,  as  far  as 
Diane  was  concerned,  the  coast  was  com- 
paratively clear,  that  she  gathered  up 
her  skirts  and  departed.  After  she 
had  gone.  Miss  Lucilla's  sense  of  be- 
ing the  pivot  of  a romantic  plot  was 
heightened  by  the  appearance  of  Diane. 
She  came  in  with  her  usual  air  of 
confidence  in  her  ability  to  meet  the 
world,  and  if  her  pale  face  showed  traces 
of  tears  and  sleeplessness,  its  expression 
was,  if  anything,  more  courageous.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  brave  show  Miss  Lu- 
cilla would  have  wanted  to  embrace  her 


and  hold  her  hands,  but,  as  it  was,  she 
could  only  retire  shyly  into  herself,  as  in 
the  presence  of  one  too  strong  to  need 
the  support  of  friends. 

“No;  don't  call  my  mother-in-law  yet,” 
Diane  pleaded,  as  Miss  Lucilla  was  about 
to  touch  a bell.  “ I want  to  talk  to  you 
first,  and  tell  you  things  I couldn't  say 
in  writing.” 

Then  the  story  was  told  again,  and 
from  still  another  point  of  view.  Once 
more  Diane  acknowledged  the  weaknesses 
of  conduct  she  had  confessed  already, 
but  Miss  Lucilla  was  a woman  and  un- 
derstood her  speech. 

“I  knew  you'd  believe  in  me,”  Diane 
said,  half  sobbing,  as  she  ended  her  tale. 
“I  knew  you'd  understand  that  one  can 
be  a foolish  woman  without  having  been 
a wicked  one.  Mr.  Pruyn  would  not  have 
been  so  hard  on  me,  if  he  had  thought 
of  that.” 

“ Shall  I go  and  tell  him?” 

“ No;  it's  too  late  for  that.  The  wrong 
that's  been  done  needs  a more  radical 
remedy  than  you  or  I could  bring  to  it. 
Bienville  has  lied,  and  I must  force  him 
to  retract.  Nothing  else  can  help  me.” 

To  poor  Miss  Lucilla  this  was  a new 
and  alarming  feature  in  the  situation. 
If  it  was  so,  then  Marion  Grimston 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  marry  him. 
If  Diane  was  right  — and  she  must  be 
right  I — Mrs.  Bayford  was  mistakenly 
urging  on  a match  that  would  bring  un- 
happiness to  one  of  the  noblest  young 
women  in  the  world.  This  complication 
was  almost  more  than  Miss  Lucilla's  qui- 
etly working  intellect  could  seize,  and 
she  followed  Diane's  succeeding  words 
with  but  a wandering  attention. 

She  understood,  however,  that,  next  to 
being  justified  by  Bienville,  Diane  at- 
tached importance  to  the  aid  she  expect- 
ed from  Mrs.  Eveleth.  Hers  was  the 
only  living  voice  that  could  testify  to 
the  happy  relations  always  existing  be- 
tween her  son  and  his  wife.  She  could 
tell,  and  would  tell,  that  George  had  fall- 
en as  the  champion  of  Diane's  honor, 
and  not  as  the  victim  of  her  baseness. 
If  he  died  it  was  because  he  believed  in 
her,  not  because  he  was  seeking  the  read- 
iest refuge  from  their  common  life. 
Diane  would  explain  all  to  Mrs.  Eve- 
leth, to  whose  loyalty  she  could  trust,  and 
on  whose  love  she  could  depend. 
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“1’U  go  and  find  her,”  Miss  Lucilla 
said,  rising.  “You’d  like  to  see  her 
alone  ?” 

“No;  I’d  rather  you  were  present.  My 
troubles  have  got  beyond  the  stage  of 
privacy.  It’s  best  that  those  who  care 
for  me  should  hear  what  can  be  said  in 
my  defence.” 

Miss  Lucilla  went,  and  returned.  A 
few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Eveleth  could 
be  heard  coming  slowly  down  the  stairs. 
But  before  she  had  time  to  enter  the 
room  Derek  Pruyn,  using  the  privi- 
lege of  a relative,  walked  in  without 
announcement. 

CHAPTER  im 

IF  the  morning  had  brought  surprises 
to  Miss  Lucilla  Van  Tromp,  it  had 
not  denied  them  to  the  Marquis  de 
Bienville.  They  were  all  the  more  as- 
tonishing in  that  they  came  out  of  a 
sky  that  was  relatively  clear.  As  he  stood 
in  his  dressing-gown,  with  a cigarette 
between  his  fingers,  at  one  of  the  upper 
windows  of  his  tall,  towerlike  hotel,  he 
would  have  said  that  his  life  at  the  mo- 
ment resembled  the  blue  dome  above  him, 
from  which,  after  a cloudy  dawn  and 
dull  early  morning,  the  last  fleecy  drifts 
were  being  blown  away. 

There  werq  many  circumstances  that 
combined  just  now  to  make  him  glad  of 
being  Raoul  de  Laval,  Marquis  de  Bien- 
ville. The  mere  material  comfort  of  mod- 
em hotel  luxury  had  a certain  joyous 
novelty  after  nearly  two  years  spent  amid 
the  unprofitable  splendors  of  the  tropical 
forest.  True,  New  York  was  not  Paris; 
but  it  was  an  excellent  distributing  centre 
for  Parisian  commodities  and  news,  and 
would  do  very  well  for  the  work  he  had 
immediately  in  hand.  So  far,  all  prom- 
ised hopefully.  His  valet  had  joined  him 
from  France,  with  whatever  he  could 
wish  in  the  way  of  wardrobe;  and  Mrs. 
Bayford’s  reply  to  his  note  contained 
much  information  beyond  what  was  ac- 
tually written  down  in  words.  Moreover, 
the  statement  he  had  found  awaiting  him 
from  the  Credit  Lyonnais  revealed  the 
fact  that,  owing  to  the  two  years  in  which 
he  had  little  or  no  need  to  spend  money, 
he  could  now  live  with  handsome  ex- 
travagance, until  after  he  married  Miss 
Grimston.  He  might  even  pay  the  more 


pressing  of  his  debts,  though  that  pos- 
sibility presented  itself  in  the  light  of 
a work  of  supererogation,  seeing  that  in 
so  short  a time  he  should  be  able  to  pay 
them  all. 

Then  would  begin  a new  era  in  his  life. 
On  that  point  he  was  quite  determined. 
At  thirty-two  years  of  age  it  was  high 
time  to  think  of  being  something  better 
in  the  world  than  a mere  man-beauty. 
His  experience  with  Persigny  had  shown 
that  he  was  capable  of  something  worthier 
than  dalliance,  as  his  fathers  had  been 
before  him. 

He  did  not  precisely  blame  himself  for 
shortcomings  in  the  past,  since,  accord- 
ing to  French  ideas,  he  had  not  enough 
money  on  which  to  be  useful,  while  his 
social  position  precluded  work.  He  could 
not  serve  his  country  for  fear  of  serving 
the  republic,  nor  live  on  his  estates, 
because  Bienville,  already  heavily  mort- 
gaged to  Van  Tromp  and  Co.,  was  too 
expensive  to  keep  up.  However  well- 
meaning  his  nature,  there  had  been  al- 
most nothing  open  to  him  but  the  career 
of  the  idle,  handsome,  high-born  youth, 
with  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  lux- 
uries of  life,  while  his  name  secured 
credit  for  its  necessities. 

With  his  looks  and  his  address  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  find  a wife  wlio,  by 
meeting  his  financial  need,  would  have 
facilitated  his  path  in  virtue;  but  on  this 
point  he  was  fastidious.  Rather,  per- 
haps, he  was  typical  of  that  modern, 
transitional  phase  of  the  French  social 
mind,  which,  while  still  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  of  the  family  in  matri- 
monial affairs,  insists  on  some  freedom 
of  personal  selection.  That  his  future 
wife  should  have  enough  money  to  make 
her  a worthy  chatelaine  of  Bienville,  as 
well  as  to  meet  the  subsidiary  expenses 
the  position  implied,  was  a foregone  con- 
clusion; but  it  was  equally  a matter  be- 
yond dispute  that  she  should  be  some  one 
whom  he  could  love.  He  had  not  found 
this  combination  of  essentials  until  he 
met  Marion  Grimston,  and  the  hand  he 
was  thereupon  prepared  to  offer  her  was 
not  wholly  empty  of  his  heart. 

In  her  he  saw  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  the  intrepid  maiden  who  seems  to 
dare  a man  to  come  and  master  her. 
That  she  should  be  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Grimston,  with  his  commercial  primness. 
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and  Mrs.  Grimston,  with  her  pretentious 
snobbery,  was  a mystery  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  solve.  It  was  enough  for  him 
that  this  proud  creature  was  in  the 
world,  especially  as  her  bearing  toward 
him  inspired  the  hope  that  he  might 
win  her.  It  was  a pity  that  he  should 
have  turned  aside  from  such  high  en- 
deavor, in  a foolish  dash  to  make  him- 
self the  Hippomenes  of  Diane  Eve- 
leth's  Atalanta.  Putting  little  heart  into 
the  latter  contest,  he  would  have  suf- 
fered little  mortification  from  defeat,  had 
it  not  been  that  the  high  spirits  of  the 
pursued  lady  invited  the  world  to  come 
and  laugh  with  her  at  his  expense. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Marquis  de 
Bienville,  in  an  uncontrollable  access  of 
wounded  vanity,  threw  his  traditions  of 
honor  to  the  winds,  and  lied.  It  was  not 
such  a lie  as  could  be  told — and  for- 
gotten; for  there  were  too  many  people 
eager  to  believe  and  repeat  it.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  he  found  himself  fa- 
mous, all  the  way  from  the  Parc  Monceau 
to  the  rue  de  Varennes.  After  his  con- 
science had  given  him  a sleepless  night 
he  got  up  to  see  that  any  modification 
of  his  statement  meant  retraction.  Re- 
traction was  out  of  the  question,  in 
that  it  involved  the  loss  of  his  reputa- 
tion among  men.  He  was  caught  in 
a trap.  He  must  lie  and  maintain 
his  place,  or  he  must  confess  and  go 
out  of  society.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  he  took  his  predicament  lightly,  or 
that  he  made  his  choice  without  pangs 
of  self-pity  at  the  cruel  necessity.  It 
was  his  honor,  or  hers!  and  if  only  the 
one  or  the  other  could  be  saved,  it 
must  be  his.  So  he  saved  it — accord- 
ing to  his  lights.  He  saved  it  by  be- 
ing very  bold  in  his  statements  by  day, 
and  heaping  ignominy  on  himself  during 
the  black  hours  of  sleeplessness.  He 
found,  however,  that  the  process  paid; 
for  boldness  engendered  a sort  of  fic- 
titious belief,  which  paralyzed  the  ten- 
dency to  self-upbraiding,  until  it  ceased. 

The  special  quality  of  his  courage  was 
shown  on  that  gray  dawn  when  he  stood 
up  before  George  Eveleth,  in  a corner  of 
the  Pr6  Catalan.  He  had  not  the  moral 
force  to  confess  himself  a perjurer,  in 
the  sight  of  Paris,  but  he  could  stand 
ready  to  take  the  bullets  in  his  breast. 
In  going  to  the  encounter  he  had  no 


intention  of  doing  otherwise.  He  would 
not  atone  to  an  injured  woman  by  set- 
ting her  right  in  the  eyes  of  men,  but  he 
would  make  her  the  offering  of  his  life. 

It  was  a satisfaction  now  to  know,  as 
he  was  assured  by  letters,  that  the  in- 
cident was  practically  forgotten,  and  that 
Diane  Eveleth  had  disappeared.  He  him- 
self found  it  easier  than  it  used  to  be  to 
dismiss  the  subject  from  his  mind ; and  if 
he  recalled  it  at  times,  it  was  generally — 
as  it  had  been  on  shipboard — when  at  the 
end  of  his  store  of  confidential  anecdotes. 
He  was  thinking,  however,  of  dropping 
the  story  from  his  repertoire,  for  he  had 
more  than  once  remarked  that  its  effect 
was  slightly  sinister  upon  himself.  He 
noticed,  too,  that,  during  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  on  the  steamer,  Derek  Pruyn 
avoided  him,  while  he  on  his  part  had 
felt  a curious  impulse  to  slink  out  of 
sight,  which  could  only  be  explained  by 
the  supposition  that,  as  often  happens 
on  long  voyages,  they  had  seen  too  much 
of  each  other. 

Finding  that  he  had  let  his  cigarette 
go  out,  he  threw  it  away,  and  turned 
from  the  window  to  complete  his  toilet. 
As  he  did  so  his  valet  entered  with  a 
card,  stating  that  the  gentleman  who  had 
sent  it  in  was  waiting  in  the  hall  outside. 

(C  Ask  him  to  come  in,"  he  said,  briefly, 
when  he  had  read  the  name.  He  was 
scarcely  surprised,  for  Pruyn  had  spoken 
more  than  once  of  showing  him  some 
civilities  when  they  reached  New  York, 
and  putting  him  up  at  one  or  two  con- 
venient clubs. 

“ My  dear  sir,"  he  cried,  going  forward, 
with  outstretched  hand;  but  the  words 
died  on  his  lips  as  Derek  pushed  his  way 
in,  brusquely,  without  greeting. 

Again  the  young  man  attempted  the 
ceremonious  by  apologizing  for  the  in- 
formality of  his  surroundings  and  the 
state  of  his  dress;  but  again  he  faltered 
before  the  haggard  glare  in  Derek's  eyes. 

“ I want  to  talk  to  you,"  Pruyn  said, 
abruptly. 

Bienville  made  a gesture  of  mingled 
politeness  and  astonishment. 

“ Certainly ; but  shall  we  not  sit  down 
while  we  do  it?  Will  you  smoke?  Here 
are  cigarettes,  but  you  probably  prefer 
a cigar." 

Educated  in  England,  like  many  young 
Frenchmen  of  the  upper  classes,  Bien- 
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yille  spoke  English  fluently  and  with 
little  accent. 

“ I want  to  talk  to  you,”  Derek  said 
again.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  prof- 
fered seat,  and  they  remained  stand- 
ing, as  they  were,  with  the  round  table, 
bestrewn  with  letters,  between  them.  “ Y ou 
remember,”  Derek  continued,  speaking 
with  difficulty  — “you  remember  the 
story  you  told  me  on  the  voyage — about 
a woman?” 

Bienville  nodded.  He  had  a sudden 
presentiment  of  what  was  coming. 

“I  must  tell  you  that  on  the  night 
before  I sailed  for  South  America,  three 
months  ago,  I asked  that  woman  to  be 
my  wife.” 

“ In  that  case,”  Bienville  said,  prompt- 
ly, and  with  a tranquillity  he  did  not 
feel,  “ I withdraw  my  statements.” 

“Withdrawal  isn’t  enough.  You  must 
tell  me  they  were  not  true.” 

Bienville  remained  silent  for  a minute. 
He  was  beginning  to  realize  the  firmness 
of  the  ground  he  stood  on.  His  instinct 
for  self-preservation  was  strong,  and  he 
had  confidence  in  his  dexterous  use  of  the 
necessary  weapons. 

“You  must  give  me  time  to  reflect  on 
that,”  he  said,  after  a pause. 

“ Why  do  you  need  time  ? If  the  thing 
isn’t  true,  you’ve  only  got  to  say  so.” 

“It’s  not  quite  so  easy  as  that.  You 
can’t  cut  every  difficulty  with  a sword,  as 
they  did  the  Gordian  knot.  One  may  go 
far  in  defence  of  a woman’s  honor,  but 
there  are  boundaries  which  even  a gallant 
man  cannot  pass;  and,  before  I speak,  I 
must  see  where  they  lie.” 

“ I want  the  truth.  I want  no  defence 
of  a woman’s  honor — ” 

“ Ah,  but  I do.  That’s  the  difference.” 

“Damn  your  difference!  You  didn’t 
think  much  of  a woman’s  honor  when 
you  began  your  infernal  tales.” 

“ Did  you,  when  you  let  me  go  on  ?” 

“ No.  That’s  where  I share  your  crime. 
That’s  all  that  keeps  me  from  striking 
you  now.” 

“ I let  that  pass.  I know  how  you  feel. 
I know  just  how  hard  it  is  for  you.  I’ve 
been  in  something  like  your  situation 
myself.  No  man  can  have  much  to  do 
with  a woman  without  being  put  there 
in  one  way  if  not  another.  It’s  be- 
cause I do  understand  you  that  I share 
your  pain — and  support  your  insults.” 


The  tremor  in  his  voice,  coupled  with 
the  dignity  of  his  bearing,  carried  a cer- 
tain degree  of  conviction,  so  that  when 
Derek  spoke  again  it  was  less  fiercely. 

“ Then  I understand  you  to  confirm 
what  you  told  me  on  board  ship  ?” 

“On  the  contrary;  you  understand  me 
to  take  it  back.  Why  shouldn’t  that 
be  enough  for  you — without  asking  fur- 
ther questions?” 

“ Because  I’m  not  here  to  go  through 
formalities,  but  to  seek  for  facts.” 

“Precisely;  and  yet,  wouldn’t  it  be 
wise,  under  the  circumstances,  not  to  be 
too  exacting?  If  I do  my  best  for  you — ” 

“ It  isn’t  a question  of  doing  your  best, 
but  of  telling  me  the  truth.” 

“I  can  quite  see  that  it  might  strike 
you  in  that  way;  but  you’ll  pardon  me,  I 
know,  if  I see  it  from  another  point  of 
view.  No  man  in  my  situation  would 
consider  it  a matter  of  telling  you  the 
truth,  so  much  as  of  coming  to  the  aid 
of  a lady  whose  good  name  he  had  un- 
wittingly imperilled.  My  supreme  duty 
is  there;  and  I’m  willing  to  do  it  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power.  I am  willing  to 
withdraw  everything  I have  ever  uttered 
that  could  tell  against  her.  Can  you  ask 
me  to  do  more  ?” 

“ Yes;  I can  ask  you  to  deny  it.” 

“ Isn’t  that  already  a form  of  denial  ?” 

“No;  it’s  a form  of  affirmation.” 

“That’s  because  you  choose  to  take  it 
so.  It’s  because  you  prefer  to  go  behind 
ray  words,  and  ascribe  to  me  motives 
which,  for  all  you  know,  I do  not  possess.” 

“ I’ve  nothing  to  do  with  your  motives ; 
my  aim  is  to  get  at  the  truth.” 

“ Since  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
my  motives,”  Bienville  said,  with  a slight 
lifting  of  the  brows,  “you’ll  permit  me, 
I am  sure,  to  be  equally  indifferent  to 
your  aims.  I tell  you  what  I am  pre- 
pared to  do ; but  what  is  it  to  me  whether 
you  are  satisfied  or  not?  I am  sorry 
to — to — inconvenience  the  lady;  but  as 
for  you — !” 

With  a snap  of  the  fingers  he  turned 
and  strolled  to  the  window,  where  he 
Stood,  looking  out,  with  his  back  toward 
his  guest.  It  was  significant  of  their 
tension  of  feeling  and  concentration  of 
mind  that  both  gesture  and  attitude  went 
unnoted  by  both.  Derek  remained  silent 
and  motionless,  his  slower  mind  trying 
to  catch  up  with  the  Frenchman’s  nimble 
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adroitness.  He  had  not  yet  done  so,  when 
Bienville  turned  and  spoke  again. 

“ Why  should  we  quarrel  ? What  should 
we  gain  by  doing  that  ? You  and  I are  two 
men  of  the  world,  to  whom  human  nature 
is  as  an  open  book.  What  do  you  expect 
me  to  do?  What  do  you  expect  me  to 
say?  What  more  did  you  think  to  call 
forth  from  me  when  you  came  here  this 
morning?  Do  me  justice.  Am  I not 
going  as  far  as  a man  can  go  when  I say 
that  I blot  out  of  my  memory  the  cursed 
evenings  you  and  I spent  together  in 
cursed  talk?  That  doesn’t  cover  the 
ground,  you  think;  but  would  any  other 
form  of  words  cover  it  any  better? 
Would  you  believe  me  the  more,  what- 
ever set  of  speeches  I might  adopt  ? 
Would  you  not  always  have  in  the  back 
of  your  mind  your  expressive  English 
phrase,  that  I was  lying  like  a gentle- 
man ? You  know  best  what  you  can 
do,  as  I know  best  what  I can  do ; 
but  is  it  not  true  that  we  have  arrived 
at  a point  where  the  less  that  is  spoken 
in  words  on  either  side,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  us  all  ?” 

When  he  had  finished,  Bienville  turned 
again  towards  the  window,  leaning  his 
head  wearily  against  the  frame.  Derek 
stood  a minute  longer  watching  him. 
Then,  as  if  accepting  the  assertion  that 
there  was  nothing  more  that  could  be 
said,  he  went  quietly,  with  bent  head, 
from  the  room. 

He  was  down  in  the  street  before  he 
became  fully  conscious  that,  among  the 
confused,  strangled  cries  of  pain  within 
him,  that  which  was  loudest  and  most 
imploring  was  a wailing  self-reproach.  It 
was  a self-reproach  with  a strain  of  plead- 
ing in  it,  akin  to  that  with  which  a 
mother  blames  herself  for  the  failings  of 
her  son,  seizing  on  any  one  else’s  wrong 
to  palliate  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  He 
had  injured  Diane  himself  I He  had  pried 
into  her  past,  and  laid  bare  her  sins,  and 
stripped  her  life  of  that  covering  of 
secrecy  which  no  human  existence  could 
do  without,  least  of  all  his  own. 

He  walked  on,  with  bowed  head,  his 
eyes  blind  to  the  May.  sunshine,  his  ears 
deaf  to  the  city’s  joyous,  energetic  up- 
roar, his  mind  closed  to  the  fact  that 
important  business  affairs  were  awaiting 
his  attention.  His  feet  strayed  toward 


Gramercy  Park,  directed  not  so  much  by 
volition  as  by  the  primary  man-instinct  to 
be  near  some  sweet,  sympathetic  woman 
in  the  hour  of  pain.  Lucilla  and  he 
had  grown  up  in  one  family  as  boy  and 
girl  together,  and  there  were  moments 
when  he  found  near  her  the  peace  he  could 
get  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

He  pushed  by  the  footman  who  ad- 
mitted him  and  walked  straight  to  the 
room  where  Lucilla  was  generally  to  be 
found.  Though  he  could  scarcely  be  sur- 
prised to  see  Diane  sitting  by  her,  he 
stopped  on  the  threshold,  with  signs  of 
embarrassment,  and  made  as  though  he 
would  withdraw.  Overwhelmed  by  the 
responsibilities  of  such  a moment  Miss 
Lucilla  looked  appealingly  at  Diane, 
who  rose. 

“ Don’t  go,  Mr.  Pruyn,”  she  said, 
forcing  herself  to  show  firmness.  “You 
arrive  very  opportunely*  I have  just 
asked  my  mother-in-law  to  come  to  my 
aid  in  some  of  the  things  we  discussed 
last  night.  Won’t  you  do  me  the  justice 
to  hear  her?” 

She  crossed  the  room  to  where  Mrs. 
Eveleth  appeared  on  the  threshold,  and, 
taking  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  to  the 
chair  which  Pruyn  placed  for  her. 

“ I’d  better  go,  Diane  dear,”  Miss 
Lucilla  whispered,  tremblingly. 

“Please  don’t,”  Diane  insisted.  “I’d 
much  rather  have  you  stay.  Pve  no 
secrets  from  Miss  Lucilla,”  she  added, 
speaking  to  Derek.  “ I need  a woman 
friend;  and  I’ve  found  one.” 

“You  couldn’t  find  a better,”  Pruyn 
murmured,  while  Miss  Lucilla  slipped 
her  arm  around  Diane’s  waist,  rather  to 
steady  herself  than  to  support  her  friend. 

“Miss  Lucilla  knows  everything  that 
you  know,  petite  merer  Diane  continued, 
turning  to  where  her  mother-in-law  sat, 
slightly  bowed,  her  extended  hand  resting 
on  her  cane,  like  some  graceful  Sibyl. 
“ She  knows  everything  that  you  know, 
and  she  knows  one  thing  more.  She 
knows  what  some  cruel  people  say  was  the 
way.  in  which — George  died.” 

Diane  uttered  the  last  two  'faords  in  a 
kind  of  sob,  and  Mrs.  Eveleth  looked 
up,  startled. 

“ George — died  ?”  she  questioned,  slow- 
ly, with  a look  of  wonder. 

Diane  nodded,  unable,  for  the  minute, 
to  speak. 
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" But  we  know  how— lie  died.” 

" Mr.  Pruyn  tells  me  that  we  don’t.” 

" I beg  you  not  to  put  it  in  that  way,” 
Derek  said,  hurriedly.  "I  repeated  only 
what  was  told  me,  and  what  was  after- 
ward verified.  Do  you  not  think  we 
can  spare  Mrs.  Eveleth  what  must  be 
so  painful  ?” 

"There’s  no  need  to  spare  me,  Mr. 
Pruyn.  I think  I’ve  reached  the  point 
to  which  old  people  often  come — where 
they  can’t  feel  any  more.” 

" Oh,  mother,  don’t  say  that,”  Diane 
wailed,  with  a curiously  childlike  cry. 
She  had  never  before  called  Mrs.  Eve- 
leth mother,  and  the  word*  sounded 
strangely  in  this  room  which  had  not 
heard  it  since  Miss  Lucilla  was  a little 
girl.  "My  mother  would  rather  know,” 
she  declared,  almost  proudly,  speaking 
again  to  Pruyn,  "than  be  kept  in  ig- 
norance of  something  in  which  she  could 
help  me  so  much.” 

"What  is  it?”  Mrs.  Eveleth  asked, 
eagerly. 

Then  Diane  told  her.  It  had  been 
stated,  so  she  said,  that  George  had  not 
fallen  in  her  defence,  but  by  his  own 
hand — to  escape  her;  and  there  was  no 
one  in  the  world  but  his  own  mother  to 
give  this  monstrous  calumny  the  lie. 
During  the  recital  Mrs.  Eveleth  sat  with 
clasped  hands,  but  with  head  sinking 
lower  at  each  word.  Once  she  murmured 
something  which  only  Miss  Lucilla  was 
near  enough  to  hear: 

" Then  that’s  why  they  wouldn’t  let  me 
look  at  him  in  his  coffin.” 

"He  did  love  me,  didn’t  he?”  Diane 
cried.  "He  was  happy  with  me,  wasn’t 
he,  mother  dear?  He  understood  me,  and 
upheld  me,  and  defended  me,  whatever 
I did.  He  didn’t  want  to  leave  me.  He 
knew  I should  never  have  cared  for  the 
loss  of  the  money — that  we  could  have 
faced  that  together.  Tell  them  so,  moth- 
er; tell  them.” 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  known 
her  Derek  saw  Diane  forget  her  reserve 
in  eager  pleading.  She  stepped  forward 
from  Miss  Lucilla’s  embrace,  standing 
before  Mrs.  Eveleth  with  palms  opened 
outward,  in  an  attitude  of  petition. 
The  older  woman  did  not  raise  her  head 
nor  speak. 

"He  was  happy  with  me,”  Diane  in- 
sisted. "I  made  him  happy.  I wasn’t 


the  best  wife  he  could  have  had,  but  he 
was  satisfied  with  me  as  I was,  in  spite 
of  my  imperfections.  He  was  worried 
sometimes,  especially  toward — toward  the 
last;  but  he  wasn’t  worried  about  me, 
was  he,  mother  dear?” 

Still  the  mother  did  not  speak,  nor 
raise  her  head.  Diane  took  a step  nearer 
and  began  again. 

"I  didn’t  know  we  were  living  beyond 
our  means.  I didn’t  know  what  was  go- 
ing on  around  me.  I reproach  myself 
for  that.  A wiser  woman  would  have 
known ; but  I was  young,  and  foolish,  and 
very,  very  happy.  I didn’t  know  I was 
ruining  George,  though  I’m  ready  to  take 
all  the  responsibility  for  it  now.  But  he 
never  blamed  me,  did  he,  mother?  never 
by  a word,  never  by  a look.  Oh,  speak, 
and  tell  them.” 

Her  voice  came  out  with  a sharp  note 
of  anxiety,  in  which  there  was  an  inflec- 
tion almost  of  fear;  but  when  she  ceased 
there  was  silence. 

“Petite  mere ” she  cried,  "aren’t  you 
going  to  say  anything?” 

The  bowed  head  remained  bowed;  the 
only  sign  came  from  the  trembling  of 
the  extended  hand,  resting  on  the  top  of 
the  stick. 

" If  you  don’t  speak,”  Diane  cried 
again,  " they’ll  think  it’s  because  you 
don’t  want  to.” 

If  there  was  a response  to  this,  it  was 
when  the  head  bent  lower. 

" Mother,”  Diane  cried,  in  alarm,  " I’ve 
no  one  in  the  world  to  speak  a word  for 
me  but  you.  If  you  don’t  do  it,  they’ll 
believe  I drove  George  to  his  death — 
they’ll  say  I was  such  a woman  that  he 
killed  himself  rather  than  live  with  me 
any  longer.” 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Eveleth  raised  her  head 
and  looked  round  upon  them  all.  Then 
she  staggered  to  her  feet. 

"Take  me  away,”  she  said,  in  a dead 
voice,  to  Lucilla  Van  Tromp.  " Help  me. 
Take  me  away.  I can’t  bear  any  more.” 
Leaning  on  Miss  Lucilla’s  arm,  she  ad- 
vanced a step,  and  paused  before  Diane, 
who  stood  wide-eyed,  and  awe-struck 
rather  than  amazed,  at  the  magnitude  of 
this  desertion.  "May  God  forgive  you, 
Diane,”  she  said,  quietly,  passing  on 
again.  " I try  to  do  so ; but  it’s  hard.” 

While  Derek’s  eyes  were  riveted  on 
Diane,  she  stood  staring  vacantly  at  the 
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empty  doorway  through  which  Mrs.  Eve- 
leth  and  Miss  Lucilla  had  passed  on  their 
way  up-stairs.  This  abandonment  was  so 
far  outside  the  range  of  what  she  had 
considered  possible  that  there  seemed  to 
be  no  avenues  to  her  intelligence  through 
which  the  conviction  of  it  could  be 
brought  home.  She  gazed,  as  though  her 
own  vision  were  at  fault,  as  though  her 
powers  of  comprehension  had  failed  her. 

Derek,  on  his  part,  watched  her,  with 
the  fascination  with  which  we  watch  a 
man  performing  some  strange  feat  of 
skill — from  whom  first  one  support,  and 
then  another,  and  then  another,  falls 
away,  until  he  is  left  with  nothing  to 
uphold  him,  perilously,  frightfully  alone. 

When  at  length  the  knowledge  of  what 
had  occurred  came  over  her,  Diane  looked 
round  the  familiar  room,  as  though  to 
bring  her  senses  back  out  of  the  realm  of 
the  incredible.  When  her  eyes  rested  on 
him  it  was  simply  to  include  him  among 
the  common  facts  of  earth  after  this  ex- 
cursion into  the  impossible.  She  said 
nothing,  and  her  face  was  blank;  but  the 
little  gesture  of  the  hands — the  little 
limp  French  gesture — the  sudden  lift,  the 
sudden  drop,  the  soft,  tired  sound,  as  the 
arms  fell  against  the  sides — implied  fatal- 
ity, finality,  inexplicability,  and  an  in- 
finite weariness  of  created  things. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

“ pv  O you  think  he  did — shoot  him- 

U self?” 

They  continued  to  stand  staring  into 
each  other’s  eyes — the  width  of  the  room 
between  them.  A red  azalea  on  the  long 
mahogany  table,  strewn  with  books,  sep- 
arated them  by  its  fierce  splash  of  color. 
The  apathy  of  her  voice  was  not  that  of 
worn-out  emotion,  but  of  emotion  which 
finds  no  adequate  tones.  The  very  way 
in  which  her  inquiry  ignored  all  other 
subjects  between  them  had  its  poignancy. 

“ What  do  you  think  ?” 

“ Oh,  I suppose  he  did.  Every  one 
says  so;  then  why  shouldn’t  it  be  true? 
If  it  were,  it  would  only  be  of  a piece 
with  all  the  rest.” 

“ I reminded  you  last  night  that  he  had 
other  troubles  besides — besides — ” 

“ Besides  those  I may  have  caused 
him.” 

“If  you  like  to  put  it  so.  He  might 


have  been  driven  to  a desperate  act  by 
loss  of  fortune.” 

“Leaving  me  to  face  poverty  alone. 
No;  I can’t  think  so  ill  of  him  as  that. 
If  you  suggest  it  by  way  of  offering  me 
consolation,  you’re  making  a mistake. 
Of  the  two,  I’d  rather  think  of  him  as 
seeking  death  from  horror — horror  of  me ! 
— than  from  simple  cowardice.” 

“ It  would  be  no  new  thing  in  the  his- 
tory of  money  troubles;  and  it  would  re- 
lieve you  of  the  blame.” 

“ To  fasten  it  on  him.  I see  what  you 
mean;  but  I prefer  not  to  accept  that 
kind  of  absolution.  If  there’s  any  con- 
solation left  to  me,  it’s  in  the  pride  of 
having  been  the  wife  of  an  honorable 
man.  Don’t  take  it  away  from  me  as 
long  as  there’s  any  other  explanation 
possible.  I see  you’re  puzzled;  but  you’d 
have  to  be  a wife  to  understand  me. 
Accuse  me  of  any  crime  you  like;  take  it 
for  granted  that  I’ve  been  guilty  of  it; 
only  don’t  say  that  he  deserted  me  in 
that  way.  Let  me  keep  at  least  the  com- 
fort of  his  memory.” 

“I  want  you  to  keep  all  the  comfort 
you  can  get,  Diane.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  take  from  you  anything  in  which 
you  find  support.  So  far  am  I from  that, 
that  I come  to  offer  you — what  I have 
to  offer.” 

There  was  a minute’s  silence  before 
she  replied: 

“ I don’t  know  what  that  is.” 

“ My  name.” 

There  was  another  minute’s  silence, 
during  which  she  looked  at  him  hardly. 

“What  for?” 

“ I should  think  you’d  see.” 

“I  don’t.  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  explain?” 

“Is  that  necessary?  Is  this  a minute 
in  which  to  bandy  words?” 

“It’s  a minute  in  which  I may  be 
permitted  to  ask  the  meaning  of  your 
— generosity.” 

“It  isn’t  generosity.  I’m  saying  noth- 
ing new.  I’ve  come  only  for  an  answer 
to  the  question  I asked  you  before  going 
to  South  America,  three  months  ago.” 

“ Oh,  but  I thought  that  question  had 
answered  itself.” 

“Then  perhaps  it  has — in  that,  what- 
ever reply  you  might  have  given  me 
under  other  conditions,  now  you  must 
accept  me” 
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“ You  mean,  I must  accept  — your 
name.” 

“ My  name,  and  all  that  goes  with  it.” 

“ How  could  you  expect  me  to  do  that, 
after  what  happened  last  night?” 

“ What  happened  last  night  shall  be — 
as  though  it  had  not  happened.” 

“ Could  you  ever  forget  it  ?” 

“ I didn’t  say  I should  forget  it.  I 
suppose  I couldn’t  do  that  any  more  than 
you.  I said  it  should  be  as  though  it 
hadn’t  been.” 

“ And  what  about  Dorothea  ?” 

“ That  must  be  as  it  may.” 

“You  mean  that  Dorothea  would  have 
to  take  her  chance.” 

“ She  needn’t  know  anything  about  it 
— yet.” 

“ You  couldn’t  keep  it  from  her  for- 
ever.” 

“ No.  But  she’ll  probably  marry  soon. 
After  that  she’ll  understand  things  bet- 
ter.” 

“ That  is,  she’ll  understand  the  position 
in  which  you’ve  been  placed — that  you 
could  hardly  have  acted  otherwise.” 

“ I don’t  want  to  go  into  definitions. 
There  are  times  in  life  when  words  be- 
come as  dangerous  as  explosives.  Let  us 
do  what  we  see  to  be  our  obvious  duty, 
without  saying  too  much  about  it.” 

“ Isn’t  it  your  first  duty  to  protect 
your  child?” 

“ My  first  duty,  as  I see  it  now,  is  to 
protect  you.” 

“I  don’t  see  much  to  be  gained  by 
shielding  one  person,  when  you  expose 
another.  What  happens  to  me  is  a small 
matter  compared  with  the  consequences 
to  her.” 

“ Your  influence  hasn’t  hurt  her  in  the 
past;  why  should  it  do  so  now?” 

“ You  forget  that  there  are  other  things 
besides  my  influence.  Her  whole  posi- 
tion, her  whole  life,  would  be  changed,  if 
she  had  for  a mother — if  you  had  for  a 
wife — a notorious  woman  like  me.” 

“ There  are  situations  where  the  child 
must  follow  the  parent.” 

“But  there  are  none,*  as  far  as  I 
know,  in  which  the  parent  must  sacri- 
fice the  child.” 

“ I don’t  agree  with  you.  There  are 
moments  in  which  we  must  act  in  a cer- 
tain definite  manner,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  outcome.  Don’t  let  us  talk  of  it 
any  more,  Diane.  You  must  know  as 
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well  as  I that  there  is  but  one  thing  for 
us  to  do.” 

“You  mean,  of  course,  that  I must 
marry  you.” 

“ You  must  give  me  the  right  to  take 
care  of  you.” 

“ Because  it’s  a duty  that  no  one  else 
would  assume.  That’s  what  it  comes  to, 
isn’t  it?” 

“I  repeat  that  I don’t  want  to  dis- 
cuss it — ” 

“ You  must  let  me  point  out  that  some 
amount  of  discussion  is  needed.  If  we 
didn’t  have  it  before  marriage,  we  should 
have  it  afterwards,  when  it  would  be 
worse.  You  won’t  think  I’m  boasting 
if  I say  that  I think  my  vision  is  a 
little  keener  than  yours,  and  that  I see 
what  you’d  be  doing  more  clearly  than 
you  do  yourself.  You  know  me  — or 
you  think  you  know  me — as  a guilty 
woman,  homeless,  penniless,  and  with- 
out a friend  in  the  world.  You  don’t 
want  to  leave  me  to  my  fate,  and 
there’s  no  way  of  helping  me  but  one. 
That. way  you’re  prepared  to  take,  cost 
what  it  will.  I admire  you  for  it;  I 
thank  you  for  it;  I know  you  would  do 
it  like  a man.  But  it’s  just  because  you 
would  do  it  like  a man — because  you  are 
doing  it  like  a man — that  your  kindness 
is  far  more  cruel  than  scorn.  No  woman, 
not  the  weakest,  not  the  worst,  among  us, 
would  consent  to  be  taken  as  you’re  offer- 
ing to  take  me.  A man  might  bring 
himself  to  accept  that  kind  of  pity;  but 
a woman — never!  You  said  just  now 
that  you  had  come  to  offer  me — what  you 
had  to  offer;  but  surely  I’m  not  fallen 
so  low  as  to  have  to  take  it.” 

“ I said  I offered  you  my  name  and  all 
that  goes  with  it.  I would  try  to  tell  you 
what  it  is,  only  that  I find  something  in 
our  relative  positions  transcending  words. 
But  since  you  need  words — since  appar- 
ently you  prefer  plainness  of  speech — I’ll 
tell  you  something:  I saw  the  Marquis 
de  Bienville  this  morning.” 

She  looked  up  with  a new  expression, 
verging  on  that  of  curiosity. 

“ And—?” 

“ Since  then,”  he  continued,  “ I’ve  be- 
come even  more  deeply  conscious  than  I 
was  before  of  the  ineradicable  nature  of 
what  I feel  for  you.” 

“Ah?” 

“ I’ve  come  to  see  that,  whatever  may 
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have  happened,  whatever  you  may  be,  I 
want  you  as  my  wife.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  would  over- 
look wrong-doing  on  my  part,  and — and — 
care  for  me,  just  the  same?” 

“ I mean  that  life  isn’t  a conceivable 
thing  to  me  without  you ; I mean  that  no 
considerations  in  the  world  have  any  force, 
as  against  my  desire  to  get  you.  What- 
ever your  life  has  been,  I subscribe  to  it. 
Listen ! When  I saw  Bienville  this  morn- 
ing he  withdrew  what  he  said  on  ship- 
board— as  nearly  as  possible,  without 
giving  himself  the  lie,  he  denied  it — 
and  yet,  Diane,  and  yet  I knew  his  first 
story  was — the  truth.  No,  don’t  shrink. 
Don’t  cry  out.  Let  me  go  on.  I swear 
to  God  that  it  makes  no  difference.  I 
see  the  whole  thing  from  another  point 
of  view.  I’ll  not  only  take  you  as  you 
are,  but  I want  you  as  you  are.  I give 
you  my  honor,  which  is  dearer  than  my 
life — I give  you  my  child,  who  is  more 
precious  than  my  honor.  Everything — 
everything  is  cheap,  so  long  as  I can  win 
you.  Don’t  shrink  from  me,  Diane. 
Don’t  look  at  me  like  that — ” 

“ How  can  I help  shrinking  from  any- 
thing so  base  ?” 

Her  voice  rose  scarcely  above  a whis- 
per, but  it  checked  the  movement  with 
which,  after  the  minutes  of  almost  mo- 
tionless confrontation,  he  came  towards 
her  with  eager  arms. 

“ Base  ?”  he  echoed,  offended. 

“Yes — base.  That  a man  should  care 
for  a woman  whom  he  thinks  to  be 
bad  is  comprehensible;  that  he  should 
wish  to  make  her  his  wife  is  credible; 
that  he  should  hope  to  lift  her  out  of  her 
condition  is  admirable ; but  that  he  should 
descend  from  his  own  high  plane  to  stay 
on  hers  is  despicably  weak ; while  to  drag 
down  with  him  a girl  in  the  very  flower 
of  her  purity  is  a crime  without  a name.” 

The  dark  flush  showed  how  quickly 
his  haughty  spirit  responded  to  the  flicker 
of  the  lash. 

“ If  you  choose  to  put  that  inter- 
pretation on  my  words — ” he  began,  in- 
dignantly. 

“I  don’t;  but  it’s  the  interpretation 
they  deserve.  There’s  almost  no  indignity 
that  can  be  uttered  which  you  haven’t 


heaped  upon  me;  and  of  them  all,  this 
last  is  the  hardest  to  be  borne.  I bear 
it;  I forgive  it;  because  it  convinces  me 
of  what  I’ve  been  afraid  of  all  along— 
that  I’m  a woman  who  throws  some  sort 
of  evil  influence  over  men.  Even  you 
are  not  exempt  from  it — even  you!  Oh, 
Derek,  go  away  from  me.  If  you  won’t 
do  it  for  your  own  sake,  do  it  for  Dor- 
othea’s. I won’t  do  battle  with  Bien- 
ville’s accusations  now.  Perhaps  I may 
never  do  battle  with  them  at  all.  What 
does  it  matter  whether  he  tells  the  truth 
or  lies?  The  pressing  thing  just  now  is 
that  you  should  be  saved — ” 

“ Thank  you ; I can  take  care  of  my- 
self. Let’s  have  no  more  fine  splitting  of 
moral  hairs.  Let  us  settle  the  thing,  and 
be  done  with  it.  There’s  one  big  fact 
before  us,  and  only  one.  You  can’t  do 
without  me;  I can’t  do  without  you.  It’s 
a crisis  at  which  we’ve  the  right  to  think 
only  of  ourselves  and  thrust  every  one 
else  outside.” 

“ Wait!”  she  cried,  as  he  advanced  once 
more  upon  her.  “Wait!  Let  me  tell 
you  something.  You  mustn’t  be  hard  on 
me  for  saying  it.  You  asked  just  now 
for  my  answer  to  your  question  of  three 
months  ago.  My  answer  is — ” 

“ Diane !”  he  said,  lifting  his  hand  in 
warning.  “ Be  careful.  Don’t  speak  in 
a hurry.  I’m  not  in  a mood  to  plead  or 
argue  any  longer.  What  you  say  now 
will  be — the  irrevocable  word.” 

“I  know  it.  It  will  not  only  be  the 
irrevocable  word,  but  the  last  word. 
Derek,  I see  you  as  you  are,  a strong, 
simple,  honest  man.  I admire  you;  I 
esteem  you;  I honor  you;  I’m  grateful 
to  you  as  a woman  is  rarely  grateful  to 
a man.  And  yet  I’d  rather  be  all  you 
think  me;  I’d  rather  earn  my  bread  as 
desperate  women  do  earn  it,  than  be 
your  wife.” 

They  looked  at  each  other  long  and 
steadily.  When  he  spoke,  his  words  were 
those  die  had  invited,  but  they  made  her 
gasp  as  one  gasps  at  that  which  suddenly 
takes  one’s  breath. 

“ As  you  will,”  he  said,  briefly. 

And  without  so  much  as  another  glance 
he  turned  and  left  her. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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“Adena  Bellissima” 


BY  LEWIS  E.  MACBRAYNE 


IT  may  have  been  the  stories  told  by 
that  bold  navigator,  Bartolommeo 
Palestrello,  that  inspired  his  son-in- 
law,  Cristoforo  Colombo,  to  set  sail  in 
quest  of  a new  world;  and  certainly  it 
was  the  boastings  of  Pietro  Costi,  some 
centuries  later,  that  induced  Luigi  Avesti 
to  turn  his  back  upon  Sorrento  and  seek 
his  fortune  in  America.  Bartolommeo 
had  founded  a colony  on  the  newly  dis- 
covered island  of  Porto  Santo,  and  there- 
by gave  some  encouragement  for  Cristo- 
foro to  believe  that  fame  and  fortune 
awaited  him  beyond  the  seas.  And  did 
not  Pietro  return  to  Sorrento  after  five 
years,  wearing  American  shoes,  a derby 
hat,  a blue  and  white  shirt  with  standing 
collar,  and  sundry  other  articles  of  dress 
that  bore  evidence  of  his  having  departed 
from  the  ways  of  his  fathers  ? And  more 
than  that,  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  was 
merely  a visitor  in  Italy  for  the  winter, 
and  that  he  would  return  to  his  “ busi- 
ness” in  the  spring. 

Sorrento  sits  serenely  in  the  sun  upon 
the  cliffs  across  the  bay  from  Naples. 
One  may  look  at  night  and  see  the  myriad 
lights  of  the  city.  But  Naples  is  a long 
way  off  to  an  indolent  son  of  Sorrento; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  known  full  well  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  people  there  who  still 
sleep  out-of-doors  for  lack  of  shelter,  and 
that  they  are  often  hard  pressed  for  food, 
and  enjoy  none  of  the  conveniences  of  a 
village.  In  Sorrento  one  has  a pretty 
town,  with  a sizable  church  where  the 
feast  days  are  excellently  observed,  and 
beyond  the  town  cool  roads  lead  out  into 
the  country  between  the  high  walls  that 
enclose  the  estates  of  the  wealthy.  And 
above  the  walls  are  orange  trees  in  bloom 
or  in  fruit,  tall  oleanders,  and  high  roses 
that  make  the  air  sweet  to  the  smell; 
and  at  the  cross-roads  will  be  found 
shrines  where  a tiny  oil  wick  bums 
at  night,  reminding  one  to  say  a prayer 
for  himself  if  it  be  late,  lest  there  be 
robbers  lurking  in  the  shadows;  while 


in  the  country  proper  are  hills  upon 
which  grow  the  great  purple  grapes,  and 
peach  trees,  and  olives.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  Luigi  to  leave  Sorrento,  not 
even  for  Naples  — that  is,  not  until 
“ Mister  ” Costi  returned  from  America. 

“ That  is  what  they  call  me  there — 
Mister  Costi/*  he  had  said  one  day,  with 
a deprecatory  wave  of  the  cigar  in  his 
right  hand.  “ Here  I was  Pietro — 
c Pietro,  the  stupid  son  of  a mule-driver/ 
See  what  I am  now ! Some  day  when  my 
son  is  grown  up  he  will  be  known  as 
Peter  Costi.” 

“Peter!”  said  one  of  the  old  men, 
scornfully.  “When  were  you  married? 
Where  the  wife — where?” 

All  this  in  Neapolitan,  of  course;  the 
time  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
shadows  were  beginning  to  cover  a part 
of  the  roadway,  and  the  place  a rustic 
house  that  sells  simple  refreshment  be- 
yond the  village,  on  the  road  to  Amalfi. 

“ Me,  I have  not  yet  had  time  to 
marry,”  Pietro  replied,  loftily.  “I  have 
been  busy  making  the  money.  Some  day 
I will  marry  and  have  the  son.  Perhaps 
I will  come  back  here  and  buy  a fine 
place  in  the  country,  and  do  nothing  but 
raise  grapes  for  my  wine.” 

“ Some  Americans  came  here  last  sum- 
mer and  asked  me  to  be  the  guide,”  be- 
gan Luigi,  timidly.  He  had  been  trying 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  gain  courage 
to  join  in  the  conversation.  “I  was  the 
guide  to  the  church,  and  to  the  store 
that  sells  the  yellow  and  red  blankets, 
and  to  the  Signor  Crawford’s  villa,  and 
they  gave  me  four  lire.  Perhaps  this 
year  I will  be  the  guide  all  the  time,  and 
make  so  much  money  every  day.” 

Pietro  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an 
eloquent  deliberation  that  brought  the 
flush  to  Luigi’s  face  in  spite  of  the  dark 
tan  of  his  skin. 

“ Mi  fai  seek,”  he  said  scornfully,  using 
one  English  word  to  make  his  sentence 
more  expressive.  “ You  make  me  sick.” 
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“Si,  ma — " 

“Yea,  but  nothing.  What  is  being  a 
guide?  In  America  there  are  no  guides, 
and  no  beggars  at  the  churches.  Every- 
body has  money.” 

“ Then  why  no  guides  and  beggars  ?” 
asked  the  old  man,  craftily;  at  which 
Pietro  laughed  with  good  nature. 

“ When  you  go  to  America,  father,” 
said  he,  knowing  full  well  that  the  old 
man  would  never  go,  “ ask  the  big  man 
whom  you  will  see  upon  the  comer  in 
blue  coat  and  gold  buttons,  ‘What  is 
that  street,  please?’  or,  ‘Where  does  this 
car  go  ?’  or,  ‘ Where  can  one  buy  a good 
dinner  for  five  lire?’  It  will  cost  you 
nothing  to  ask.” 

“ Cinque  lire,”  echoed  the  old  man, 
quite  abashed. 

“America  is  like  Rome,”  Pietro  con- 
tinued, with  audacity,  sure  now  of  his 
ground.  “ Only  the  houses  are  six  times 
as  high;  the  stores  are  ten  times  as 
'large;  there  are  a thousand  more  tram- 
cars,  and  ten  thousand  more  people  in 
the  streets;  there  are  no  kings,  no  sol- 
diers, and  everybody  does  as  he  will.” 

There  had  been  long-drawn  breaths 
from  the  listeners,  and  an  appreciative 
shaking  of  heads;  and  Luigi  Avesti  had 
believed.  In  due  time  Pietro  returned 
to  America  as  he  had  promised,  and  a 
few  months  later  Luigi  prepared  to  fol- 
low suit,  his  father  speculating  in  his 
adventure  by  the  sale  of  a goat,  which 
brought  his  own  scant  savings  up  to  the 
point  where  he  could  afford  a steerage 
passage  and  still  have  the  sum  of  money 
that  one  must  show  before  being  allowed 
to  land  in  the  United  States.  Had  not 
Pietro  said  that  there  were  no  beggars 
in  America?  He  spoke  the  truth,  for  it 
seemed  that  none  were  allowed  to  enter. 

To  every  man  the  world  as  he  finds  it. 
To  Luigi  Avesti  the  whole  world  was 
as  the  first  play  that  one  sees  at  the 
theatre;  as  the  first  book  of  thrilling 
adventure  that  one  reads  in  youth — all 
new  and  unexpected;  all  done  in  high 
colors  and  appealing 'to  a roused  imag- 
ination. See  him  about  to  embark  upon 
the  quay  at  Naples,  a good-looking  young 
fellow  with  jet-black  hair,  fine  eyes  and 
excellent  teeth,  brown-red  skin  and  a 
laughing  mouth,  natural  grace  of  figure 
that  sets  off  the  rough  suit  of  village 
clothes  and  the  well-worn  felt  hat.  There 


are  two  great  steamships  ready  to  sail, 
one  of  them  now  taking  on  a regiment  of 
troops  of  the  line,  destined  for  garrison 
duty  somewhere.  Luigi  has  a passing 
thought  of  becoming  a soldier  and  going 
to  foreign  countries  to  fight  and  be  made 
a hero.  He  feels  within  him  the  stirring 
sense  of  freedom,  and  he  mistakes  it  for 
personal  valor.  He  could  show  those  sol- 
diers how  to  attract  the  attention  of  their 
general.  Why  should  he,  though?  There 
is  not  much  money  in  the  business  of 
war.  He  is  booked  in  the  other  great  ship 
for  America,  where  he  will  become  rich, 
and  return  to  Sorrento  to  tell  the  town 
boys  of  the  things  that  he  has  done. 

There  are  emigration  agents  upon 
the  quay,  rounding  up  distracted  mem- 
bers of  families  who  have  become  con- 
fused and  in  their  excitement  cannot 
see  in  front  of  their  own  noses.  A stew- 
ard has  shouted  that  all  third-cabin  pas- 
sengers must  come  aboard  at  once — at 
oncel  Why  don’t  they  heed  him?  Look 
out  there,  man  selling  the  fried  fish.  Get 
away  or  be  run  over.  This  business  of 
going  to  America  is  important,  and  not 
to  be  interfered  with  by  one  who  does 
not  know  his  place.  “ You’ll  stick  a 
knife  in  me?  Campo  Santo,  if  I had 
not  other  business  in  hand  I would  make 
you  crawl  in  the  dust  like  a kicked  dog 
of  our  village.” 

But  when  all  the  steerage  passengers 
are  aboard,  the  ship  does  not  move.  It 
is  well,  though,  to  have  a place  at  the 
rail  where  one  can  see  the  first-cabin 
passengers  drive  up  in  their  hired  car- 
riages and  walk  leisurely  to  the  upper 
deck.  Those  people  who  always  laugh 
are  the  Americans;  rich  Americans,  who 
can  travel  anywhere. 

“ Where  do  you  journey — to  America?” 
Luigi  politely  asks  of  a dried-up  little 
man  standing  at  his  elbow. 

“ Si,  Signore,”  the  little  man  replies. 
“My  son  has  sent  me  the  money.  He 
will  meet  me  there.” 

“ Si,  Signore  1”  Avesti  repeats  the  phrase 
to  himself  and  feels  his  own  importance. 
A Neapolitan  has  come  aboard  with  little 
wooden  folding-chairs  that  he  is  selling 
for  two  lire,  and  that  will  break  down 
when  one  has  sat  in  them  for  an  hour. 
“ Buy  your  chairs,  buy  your  chairs,”  he 
cries.  “ One  must  sit  on  the  deck  in  the 
third-class  unless  he  buys  a chair.” 
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Luigi  buys  one  and  presents  it  to  the 
old  man.  The  latter  has  two  cooked  fish 
done  up  in  a clean  neckcloth,  and  he 
gives  one  to  him  in  return.  This  is  a 
friendly  world  when  we  are  so  inclined. 
One  may  eat  his  fish  leisurely  and  ob- 
serve Naples  in  contentment — there  the 
castle  of  St.  Elmo  on  the  hill;  down  there, 
the  cathedral;  over  on  the  other  side,  Ve- 
suvio,  smoking  his  morning  pipe;  there 
Sorrento,  so  small  and  insignificant  now 
that  one  has  almost  forgotten  it  already. 

Come  staf”  inquires  a young  fellow 
who  has  come  up  behind  him,  apparently 
in  a friendly  mood. 

“*Benx88%mo”  Luigi  replies.  “ You  go- 
ing to  America,  too?” 

“ Sure,”  says  the  other  in  English. 
“ lo  parlo  ingle&i” 

Luigi  determines  to  make  friends  with 
him  as  well  as  with  the  old  man.  It  will 
be  a fine  thing  to  learn  English  from 
him.  So  the  three  talk  together,  and  then 
go  below  to  pick  out  their  iron  beds,  and 
to  reserve  them  by  putting  their  boxes 
upon  the  springless  frames;  for  the  mat- 
tresses have  not  yet  been  given  out.  All 
of  the  men  on  the  aft  deck  will  sleep  in 
this  hold,  with  its  long  lines  of  iron 
bunks,  rising  one  above  another.  The 
women  will  sleep  together  elsewhere. 
Upon  the  deck  men  and  women  may 
mingle  together;  but  not  below. 

“ A sensible  idea,”  observes  Carlo,  the 
young  fellow  who  speaks  English. 

“ A good  idea,”  echoes  Luigi,  pro- 
foundly. Up  to  the  present  time  the 
world  has  contained  food  and  frolic  for 
him,  but  no  girls.  One  has  observed 
them  in  passing,  but  given  them  no 
second  thought. 

Luigi  goes  to  sleep  that  night  with  his 
mind  overcrowded  with  what  he  has  seen 
and  heard.  For  hours,  in  his  dreams, 
he  is  standing  beside  the  rail  looking  at 
the  misty  islands  as  they  fade  away  in  the 
wake  of  the  ship;  smiling  at  the  groups 
of  people  upon  the  crowded  steerage 
deck;  gazing  with  frank  admiration  at 
the  visible  end  of  the  upper  deck,  upon 
which  the  well-dressed  first-cabin  pas- 
sengers pause  to  look  down  from  time 
to  time.  But  finally  the  dreams  fade 
away  into  the  profound  sleep  of  youth; 
the  sleep  that  is  oblivious  to  all  noise 
or  sense  of  motion.  The  ship’s  doctor, 
on  his  inspection  below  decks  the  next 


morning,  finds  one  occupant  of  a bunk 
still  slumbering  heavily,  and  turns  him 
over  to  see  whether  he  is  ill.  Up  springs 
the  surprised  Luigi,  supposing  himself 
to  be  in  his  garret  room  in  Sorrento, 
with  his  father  calling  him  to  go  out 
and  drive  the  goats  to  his  milk  cus- 
tomers in  the  village ; finds  himself 
apparently  in  a prison;  talks  excitedly 
and  shows  fight;  but  is  finally  calmed 
by  the  physician,  and  sheepishly  arises 
to  go  on  deck.  Breakfast  has  already 
been  served  by  the  deck  stewards,  but 
he  says  nothing,  and  feeds  his  lusty  ap- 
petite upon  the  clean,  cool  sea  wind  until 
it  is  dinner  time.  Then  he  joins  Carlo 
and  the  little  old  man,  and  they  consti- 
tute a group  to  whom  a large  dish  is 
given  filled  with  vermicelli,  garnished 
with  tomato  and  small  pieces  of  meat. 

“ Wait  there,  wait,  wait,”  shouts  a 
steward’s  boy  who  brings  them  their  al- 
lotment of  cheap  wine  in  a small  wooden 
cask.  " There  must  be  four  of  you.”  He 
calls  a Sicilian  who  has  just  come  into 
view,  and  gives  him  the  fourth  place  at 
the  common  bowl. 

There  is  much  discussion  over  these 
first  meals.  An  Italian  and  his  wife  with 
five  children  complain  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  two  bowls  and  another  piece  of 
hard  bread.  A man  who  is  unmistakably 
an  American  in  hard  luck  pulls  his  cap 
lower  over  his  eyes  and  eats  his  food 
with  his  back  to  the  others,  thereby  los- 
ing a part  of  his  share.  Five  Russian 
soldiers,  recently  discharged  from  their 
service  in  the  army,  stand  in  tattered 
uniforms  as  though  waiting  for  the  drum 
to  call  them  to  mess.  They  are  from  one 
of  the  distant  provinces,  and  nobody  upon 
the  deck — at  least  nobody  in  authority 
— appears  to  speak  their  language.  A 
] petty  officer  discovers  their  plight  from 
an  upper  deck,  and  gives  orders  to  see 
that  they  are  fed.  They  fall  upon  the 
food  impassively,  but  with  the  hunger 
of  beasts. 

After  dinner  the  Sicilian,  who  is  a 
worldly-looking  fellow,  amuses  his  com- 
panions with  a copper  coin.  He  can 
make  it  disappear  and  appear  again  at 
will,  but  he  promises  a more  wonderful 
illusion  if  anybody  will  be  so  generous  as 
to  loan  him  a lire  piece.  Luigi  draws 
his  wallet  from  his  money  belt  and  takes 
out  the  required  coin.  The  Sicilian 
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promptly  makes  it  disappear  overboard, 
amid  exclamations  of  surprise;  but  he 
cannot  bring  it  back  again,  no  matter 
how  hard  he  tries.  He  is  apparently  so 
chagrined  that  the  Sorrento  lad  finally 
tells  him,  with  a grand  air,  that  it  does 
not  matter  at  all. 

Ah,  Luigi  Avesti,  you  have  many 
things  yet  to  learn  before  you  can  safely 
venture  into  that  promised  land  across 
the  seas;  things  that  one  did  not  need 
to  know  in  Sorrento! 

He  was  to  learn  one  of  them  two 
nights  later,  when  a warm  day  upon  the 
Mediterranean  was  followed  by  an  eve- 
ning that  made  the  hold  stuffy  and  un- 
bearably hot.  The  Sicilian  had  suggested 
his  spending  the  night  with  him  on  deck, 
and  had  led  the  way  to  a secluded  nook 
where  an  overhanging  deck  led  to  the 
storage-rooms  in  the  stern.  The  two 
men  had  lain  down  to  rest  side  by  side, 
and  the  ship  was  very  still  when  Luigi 
was  awakened  by  the  striking  of  a bell; 
“ eight  bells  ” sounding  the  midnight 
hour.  He  was  upon  his  back,  but  with 
his  head  resting  upon  his  left  arm,  and 
as  he  heard  the  sound  that  had  partial- 
ly aroused  him  from  slumber  he  was 
also  aware  of  a hand  slowly  feeling  its 
way  along  his  belt.  At  first  his  dormant 
mind  did  not  grasp  the  situation,  but 
as  he  felt  the  hand  close  over  his  wallet 
and  begin  to  draw  it  out,  he  suddenly 
realized  that  he  was  being  robbed;  and 
with  the  strength  of  a young  animal  he 
threw  himself  forward,  at  the  throat  of 
the  man  bending  over  him.  The  latter, 
taken  by  surprise,  struggled  in  vain  as 
the  grip  tightened  upon  him,  and  was 
slowly  forced  back  to  the  deck.  His 
head  was  almost  bursting  when  the  fin- 
gers about  his  throat  finally  loosened  a 
little,  and  Avesti  bent  over  him. 

“You!”  he  cried  under  his  breath,  in 
surprise  at  finding  that  it  was  the 
Sicilian.  “You  take  my  money  and  I 
will  kill  you.  Understand?” 

The  Sicilian  nodded  his  head,  too  weak 
yet  to  speak.  The  Sorrento  lad  hissed 
a torrent  of  angry  abuse  into  his  ear, 
accentuated  now  and  then  with  a tight- 
ening of  the  hold  upon  his  throat. 
Finally,  having  spent  his  passion,  he  re- 
leased his  hold. 

The  Sicilian  sat  up  and  felt  in  his  coat 
for  a crumpled  cigarette.  “ I would  kill 


you,”  he  said,  judiciously,  “but  I am 
not  here  for  your  money  alone.  You 
are  a strong  boy,  though,”  he  added,  not 
without  admiration. 

“Not  here  for  my  money?” 

“ Camorra,”  replies  the  Sicilian,  sig- 
nificantly. He  had  tracked  an  enemy  to 
the  ship,  and  though  he  could  not  find 
him,  he  would  watch  when  the  steerage 
passengers  were  landed  in  New  York, 
and  he  would  finally  get  him.  One  could 
not  escape  who  had  incurred  the  sentence 
of  the  camorra. 

As  to  the  attempted  robbery,  they  both 
agreed  to  drop  the  subject  as  an  inci- 
dent of  their  acquaintance  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to  now  that  they  had  come  to  a 
better  understanding. 

After  that  matters  moved  quietly  for 
two  or  three  days.  Luigi  repeated  the 
English  words  and  phrases  taught  him 
by  Carlo,  over  and  over  a hundred  times 
a day,  and  he  increased  his  knowledge 
of  the  ship,  and  widened  his  circle  of 
acquaintances.  At  the  Azore  Islands  a 
large  number  of  Portuguese  emigrants 
came  aboard,  being  rowed  out  to  the 
steamship  in  a fleet  of  small  boats.  They 
appeared  to  be  simple-minded  people, 
who  went  into  quarters  at  the  other  end 
of  the  ship,  and  who  were  not  inclined 
to  make  friends  with  the  other  nation- 
alities. Consequently  that  part  of  the 
steamer  did  not  offer  the  cosmopolitan 
society  that  prevailed  on  the  deck  where 
the  Italians  predominated.  For  here 
were  to  be  found  Greeks,  Bulgarians, 
Servians,  Russian  Jews,  Armenians, 
Turks  from  Damascus,  and  even  a hand- 
some girl  from  Arabia.  To  one  ac- 
customed to  what  had  seemed  to  be  the 
world- wide  religious  faith  of  Sorrento,  it 
was  enlightening  if  confusing  to  find  in 
so  small  a space  not  only  Roman  but 
Orthodox  Catholics,  not  only  Orthodox 
but  Unorthodox  Jews,  Protestant  Ar- 
menians, Mohammedans,  and  men  of  ap- 
parently no  faith  at  all. 

“Do  they  always  go  to  America  like 
this;  in  every  ship?”  Luigi  inquired  of 
Carlo,  whose  fund  of  information  was 
a source  of  wonder  to  him. 

“Always  the  same,”  replied  Carlo. 

“ Then  where  do  they  all  go ; what  do 
they  all  do  there?”  It  had  occurred  to 
him  for  the  first  time,  as  a disquieting 
thought,  that  there  might  be  some  limit 
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to  the  number  who  could  find  work  and 
obtain  riches. 

Carlo  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  though 
the  question  were  a large  one  even  for 
him.  “That  man  from  Cairo  whom  I 
know,  he  who  wears  the  red  hat,  is  able 
to  talk  with  the  Russian  soldiers,”  he 
said.  “He  tells  me  that  they  are  going 
to  America  to  fight  the  Japanese.” 

“ Are  there  J apanese  in  America,  too  ?” 

“ No.  People  with  pigtails  are  not 
allowed  in  America ; only  white  men. 
But  the  Japs  they  beat  Russia  in  their 
war,  and  these  men  believe  that  America 
will  now  fight  Japan.  They  say  it  was 
in  their  papers  at  home,  and  many  sol- 
diers in  the  army  believed  it.” 

“ And  the  others  ?” 

“ Well,  the  Jews  are  going  over  because 
the  Russians  kill  them  at  home;  and  the 
Portuguese  because  one  does  not  have  to 
serve  in  the  army  in  the  United  States; 
and  the  Armenians  are  going  because 
they  learned  to  speak  English  in  Amer- 
ican mission  schools;  so,  you  see,  no  two 
are  going  for  the  same  reason.” 

“ But  they  will  all  find  work  ?” 

“ Well,  you  may  be  sure  that  none 
will  be  worse  off  than  they  were  before. 
That  is  something.  Come  quick;  here 
is  trouble.” 

A babel  of  excited  voices  was  rising 
from  the  other  side  of  the  ship;  loud 
cries  raised  in  many  tongues.  As  the 
two  men  turned  their  heads  in  that  direc- 
tion, a man  broke  through  the  crowd  and 
ran  past  them ; an  unkempt,  dishev- 
elled creature,  with  fresh  blood  on  his 
cheek  and  wild  terror  in  his  eye.  They 
recognized  him  as  probably  the  stowaway 
who  had  been  discovered  when  the  Azore- 
Islanders  came  aboard,  and  who  was 
said  to  have  been  sent  below  by  the 
captain  to  earn  his  passage  by  shov- 
elling coal  into  the  boiler  fires.  And 
as  he  ran  past  them  they  saw  that  the 
Sicilian  was  in  pursuit,  a blood-stained 
knife  in  his  hand. 

“ Sancta  Maria !”  cried  a woman. 
“ Look  where  he  is  going !” 

The  stowaway,  having  come  to  the  over- 
hanging stern  deck,  had  clambered  up  it 
with  the  agility  of  a monkey,  and  was 
now  running  about  among  the  ropes  and 
chains  in  search  of  something  with  which 
to  defend  himself.  As  the  eyes  of  those 
below  were  turned  to  follow  him  it  was 


seen  that  the  deck  had  another  occupant, 
the  Arabian  girl  whom  so  many  of  the 
men  had  admired,  but  who  had  held  her- 
self aloof  throughout  the  voyage.  She 
had  risen  from  the  lee  side  in  alarm,  and 
stood  now  watching  the  Sicilian,  who  was 
climbing  up  more  slowly,  hindered  by  the 
knife  that  he  held  in  his  right  hand. 
As  his  head  came  in  view  above  the  rim 
of  the  deck,  the  man  behind  her  uttered 
a shrill  cry,  and  the  girl  took  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  situation.  Without  hes- 
itation she  seized  the  Sicilian  by  the 
shoulder  and  sought  to  prevent  his  gain- 
ing a foothold,  and  so  they  struggled  for 
a moment,  the  terror-stricken  man  be- 
hind her  still  uttering  cries,  but  giving 
her  no  aid. 

Then  it  was  that  Luigi  Avesti,  who  was 
standing  nearest  in  the  crowd  that  had 
gathered  below,  saw  that  the  Sicilian  was 
raising  his  arm  to  strike  the  girl  with 
his  knife,  and  with  something  of  the  an- 
ger that  he  had  felt  upon  the  discovery 
of  the  attempted  robbery,  he  sprang  at 
the  man’s  dangling  leg,  tore  him  from  his 
hold,  and  brought  him  down.  To  be  sure, 
the  third  officer,  an  Englishman  who 
feared  neither  man  nor  beast,  had  just 
thrown  himself  headlong  through  the 
crowd,  and  was  upon  the  Sicilian  almost 
as  soon  as  he  fell,  but  it  was  the  Sor- 
rento lad  who  had  saved  the  girl,  whose 
great  black  eyes,  blazing  a moment  ago 
like  those  of  a tigress,  were  changed  now 
to  a frank  admiration  that  held  Luigi 
in  a fatal  spell. 

So,  for  the  time  being,  let  us  dismiss 
the  others — the  Sicilian  in  chains,  to  be 
sent  back  to  Italy  on  the  return  voyage; 
the  stowaway  slinking  back  to  the  roaring 
furnaces  below;  Carlo  shouting,  “Bravo, 
Luigi  ” ; and  the  excited  groups  upon 
the  lower  deck.  What  drew  the  lad  up 
to  the  height  from  which  the  Sicilian 
had  fallen,  the  Arabian  girl’s  hand  or  her 
eyes?  Certainly  he  found  himself  there 
without  knowledge  of  how  he  came,  and 
she  led  him  to  her  nook  beyond  the  chains, 
where  they  were  out  of  the  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  the  others.  There  they  sat  for 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon,  smiling, 
but  silent  after  the  first  chatter  of  their 
exchange  of  greetings.  She  had  called 
him,  in  her  musical  Arabic,  her  “fleet 
defender,  noble  stranger,  and  most  wel- 
come deliverer.”  And  he,  in  his  soft  Ital- 
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ian,  had  called  her  “arnica  beata,  rosa 
bellissima,  mea  adorata.”  But  neither 
had  understood  the  other’s  words. 

She  was  a beautiful  creature  for  any 
eyes;  open  to  criticism  in  a dozen  ways, 
of  course,  if  measured  by  the  niceties  of 
civilization,  but  as  a velvet-skinned,  full- 
grown  girl  of  an  Arabian  village,  supple, 
graceful,  and  with  her  lustrous  eyes,  she 
was  superb;  and  she  was  more  than  that 
to  a youth  who  had  seen  only  the  beauties 
of  his  own  countryside.  What  was  there 
in  his  free  and  easy  ancestry  to  warn 
him  that  he  must  not  love  her?  Why 
should  not  she  go  to  the  heart  of  things 
and  discover  the  bewildered  admiration 
in  his  eyes,  and  note  that  he  was  almost 
boyish  in  his  honesty  of  purpose?  Yet 
they  only  sat  there  and  smiled  until  the 
sun  went  down;  nodding  in  appreciation 
when  a dolphin  darted  through  the  foam 
in  the  wake  of  the  ship;  pointing  out 
the  distant  smoke  of  another  steamer 
that  was  crossing  the  sky-line;  holding 
friendly  converse  of  the  soul — only  this 
latter  phrase  is  our  own. 

Now  it  happened  that  she  was  from 
near  the  city  of  Aden,  a free  port  in 
Arabia  since  the  English  made  it  so,  and 
that  she  had  a working  knowledge  of  the 
English  tongue.  This  might  have  done 
them  little  good  had  not  Carlo  been  giv- 
ing Luigi  his  morning  lesson  when  she 
came  up  from  the  women’s  quarters  on 
the  following  day  and  walked  carefully 
down  the  fresh-washed  deck. 

“ Hello !”  Carlo  was  saying,  in  his 
capacity  as  schoolmaster.  “ Fine  day 
out.” 

“Yis,  t’ank  you,”  Luigi  replied. 

“You  speek  English?” 

“ Yis,  t’anks.  I speek  little  English.” 

She  paused  just  behind  them.  “ I spe’k 
English  too,”  she  said.  “ Good  morn- 
ing, gentlemens.” 

Carlo  replied  familiarly.  “ Hello, 
mees!”  he  said.  “Makes  fine  day  to- 
day. We  all  speek  bime-by.” 

But  to  Luigi  the  incident  at  once  be- 
came a momentous  one,  and  for  a time 
he  was  held  mute  by  its  possibilities. 
Then  he  stammered:  “Ah,  arnica  adora- 
ta ! You  please  to  speak  to  me  all  time.” 

So  Carlo  lost  a willing  pupil,  and  she 
gained  one.  When  a steward  drove  them 
from  her  retreat  on  the  stem  deck  she 
promptly  appealed  to  the  third  officer. 


telling  him  that  she  was  from  Aden, 
where  the  English  were,  and  that  the 
steward  was  annoying  her ; and  after 
that  they  were  unmolested.  Early  in 
their  acquaintance  Luigi  told  her  he  was 
from  Sorrento,  and  proclaimed  its  beau- 
ties of  orange  and  of  rose;  but  when  9he 
in  turn  sought  to  convey  to  his  mind  that 
she  had  come  all  the  way  from  Aden  be- 
fore joining  the  ship  at  Naples,  he  could 
not  understand,  and  thought  that  she 
was  trying  to  tell  him  her  name.  So 
ever  after  that  she  was  Adena  to  him; 
“ Adena  bellissima.” 

As  his  knowledge  of  English  increased, 
they  talked  often  of  America.  She  was 
going  to  join  her  father,  mother,  and 
brother  there.  Two  years  ago,  when  they 
had  gone  upon  the  long  journey  to  seek 
their  fortune,  she  had  remained  behind 
with  an  aunt,  because  there  was  not 
passage  money  for  the  four;  but  they 
had  prospered  enough  to  send  for  her 
now,  and  she  was  making  the  pas- 
sage alone. 

“ What  your  f adder  do  ?” 

“ He  sell  the  t’ings  from  my  country,” 
she  replied. 

“ He  make  the  money  ?” 

“He  make  the  money  for  my  teeket.” 

“I  like  your  fadder  much  good.” 

“ T’ank  you.” 

“I  like  your  mudder  and  your  brud- 
der.” 

“ T’ank  you.” 

A pause;  then,  from  her,  archly,  “You 
no  like  me?” 

“ I lofe  you,  Adena  bellissima ; ah, 
Adena  mea.” 

“ Where  you  learn  that  word  lofe  ? I 
do  not  know  that  word.” 

“You  learn  me  that  word,  Adena 
bellissima.” 

So  they  courted  in  the  long  summer 
days,  while  on  the  deck  below  them  their 
fellow  voyagers  made  merry  in  their  own 
way — with  the  accordeon  or  with  wild 
singing,  and  sometimes  with  the  hoof- 
like clatter  of  a country  dance.  Warm 
breezes  had  given  way  to  cooler  winds, 
so  that  the  ship’s  captain  no  longer  ap- 
peared upon  the  bridge  in  white  uniform ; 
but  this  was  a sure  sign  that  they  were 
coming  nearer  to  America,  and  that  the 
day  of  freedom  and  great  opportunity 
was  drawing  near  at  hand. 

Looking  down  upon  the  shifting  scenes. 
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especially  in  the  afternoon,  one  could 
see  that  good  fellowship  and  friendly 
feeling  prevailed  in  nearly  every  group, 
and  that  minor  mishaps — such  as  when 
the  little  old  man  from  Naples  fell  into 
a wash  bucket  while  absorbed  in  looking 
at  a smoke-stack — were  seized  upon  as 
subjects  for  general  hilarity.  Two  groups 
of  emigrants  alone  failed  to  join  in  the 
laughter — on  one  side  of,  the  deck,  the 
Russian  soldiers  in  their  worn-out  uni- 
forms; on  the  other,  the  Jewish  exiles 
from  Moscow.  The  former  had  seen  the 
retreat  from  Mukden;  the  latter  had  ex- 
perienced even  worse  things,  the  horror 
of  which  was  not  yet  deadened.  Neither 
group  felt  any  resentment  against  the 
other,  nor  appeared  to  note  the  coinci- 
dence of  their  going  to  a common  place 
of  refuge.  Behind  the  tattered  soldiers 
were  the  countless  miles  of  inarching  and 
the  impelling  force  that  still  sent  them 
nn — to  avenge  their  dead  left  on  the  field 
of  Mukden,  perhaps,  or  to  join  that  mys- 
terious army  of  their  countrymen  that 
they  knew  had  gone  that  way,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Tsar.  Behind  the  mutter- 
ing Jews  were  the  numberless  years  of 
wandering  and  persecution ; wanderings 
as  old  as  the  retreat  to  the  waters  of 
Babylon,  persecution  as  recent  as  the  mas- 
sacres that  had  broken  families  and  left 
many  of  the  survivors  maimed  and  suf- 
fering; and  an  unseen  force  was  driv- 
ing them  on  to  the  land  where  already 
their  people  numbered  a kingdom. 

“ Those  Jews,  they  do  not  seem  glad,” 
said  Luigi,  looking  at  them  upon  such 
an  occasion. 

u They  arc  seek,”  replied  Adena,  glanc- 
ing at  them,  and  then  turning  her  head 
again  to  keep  her  back  to  the  sun.  Of 
late  she  had  begun  to  complain  of  a 
smarting  of  the  eyes  when  the  light  was 
too  bright,  for  the  glare  on  the  water 
was  at  times  like  liquid  metal  in  a great 
moulding-pot. 

“Jews  not  much  good,”  suggested  the 
youth,  with  some  superiority. 

“ Some  of  these  Jews  were  rich,  and 
had  the  good  houses,”  the  girl  replied. 
“ Now  they  are  poor  and  seek.  The  woo- 
mans  sleeps  near  me.” 

“ Eh  bene!  Jews  is  not  very  much 
good,  anyway,”  Luigi  condescended. 

Adena  shrugged  her  shoulders  as 
though  slio  did  not  care  to  discuss  the 


subject  further.  She  was  thinking  of 
the  terrible  secret  that  she  had  dis- 
covered two  nights  l>cfore  when  befriend- 
ing one  of  the  women.  The  latter  never 
had  her  face  uncovered  upon  the  deck, 
and  it  was  whispered  that  she  had  been 
flogged  and  scarred  by  the  Cossacks;  but 
the  Arabian  girl  had  surprised  her  try- 
ing to  bathe  her  eyes,  and  had  asked  her 
if  she  did  not  suffer  from  the  dread 
trachoma.  The  woman,  to  whom  she  had 
spoken  in  French,  had  begged  her  pite- 
ously not  to  tell,  and  the  girl  had  since 
aided  her  secretly. 

“ Carlo  my  good  friend,”  said  Luigi, 
hastening  to  change  the  subject.  “ lie 
start  a shine-shop  with  me  in  America. 
Maka  the  money.” 

“Ah!”  from  Adena. 

“ He  show  me  where  to  find  the  lit- 
tle casa;  two  room.  I buy  the  flowers, 
the  bird  cage,  much  to  eat.  Your  flow- 
ers, your  bird  cage,  vour  casa,  Adena 
bellissima.” 

He  finished  the  sentence  triumphantly, 
though  his  thoughts  were  far  ahead  of 
his  vocabulary. 

“ What  you  mean,  my  bird  cage,  my 
flowers  ?” 

Luigi  gazed  into  her  eyes  rapturously. 
“ I make  you  Signora  Avesti,”  he  cried. 
“ Adena  bellissima,  grandissima — ” 

“ Signora  Avesti  ? No,  no.” 

“ Scusatemi ; yes.  I make  the  money 
for  you  in  the  shine-shop  all  the  time. 
We  have  the  fine  casa . Signora  Avesti. 
bellissima;  please.” 

“ Signora  Avesti  ? I say  no.  I never 
be  Signora  Avesti.  I tell  you  so  a hun- 
dred time.  You  mind  what  I say?” 

Luigi  would  have  fought  a thousand 
Sicilians  for  her  at  that  moment,  when 
she  seemed  slipping  from  his  grasp.  He 
had  intended  to  wait  until  he  was  es- 
tablished in  his  shine-shop  in  America, 
and  was  making  ten,  twenty  lire  a day. 
Then  he  was  to  have  gone  to  her  with 
the  visible  wealth  in  his  hands,  to  offer 
it  to  her  unreservedly,  asking  her  to  share 
with  him  the  house  with  the  two  rooms, 
and  the  flowers,  and  the  singing  bird, 
that  he  would  have  ready  for  his  bride; 
and  here  he  had  declared  himself  prema- 
turely, and  been  rejected.  His  face  be- 
spoke dismay,  but  he  was  too  much ’a 
son  of  Italy  to  relinquish  his  suit  with- 
out a last  eloquent  effort:  and  throwing 
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out  his  arms  in  extended  gesture,  he 
pleaded  his  cause  in  broken  English  and 
impassioned  Italian,  all  the  rough  gal- 
lantry of  his  class  rising  to  meet  the 
demand  and  the  occasion. 

And  Adena,  with  slightly  swaying  fig- 
ure as  she  rested  her  arms  upon  the  rail 
and  watched  him,  smiled  with  a rising 
pride,  but  did  not  interrupt  him.  When 
he  had  quite  finished  she  said  with  quiet 
deliberation:  “ You  do  not  yet  spe’k  good 
English.  It  is  not  to  say  Signora  Avesti 
in  America,  but  Meeses  Avesti.” 

To  Carlo  and  the  little  old  man  from 
Naples  he  confessed  that  night  that 
Adena  was  more  beautiful  than  all  the 
women  of  Italy;  as  wise  as  the  Roman 
ladies;  as  witty  as  he  had  heard  were 
the  people  of  Firenze;  and  that  he  was 
going  to  marry  her  in  America.  And 
after  that  he  wore  his  holiday  clothes 
daily,  though  the  steamship  was  still 
five  hundred  miles  from  its  destination, 
and  one  was  not  yet  called  upon  to 
make  an  appearance  before  the  immi- 
gration inspectors. 

Lovers,  after  the  first  rapture  of  ac- 
knowledgment, always  talk  of  the  home 
that  they  will  build.  It  was  ever  so. 
Jacob,  when  he  toiled  for  Rachel  on  the 
plains  of  Padan-arara,  must  have  told 
her  in  the  quiet  of  the  day  of  the  time 
when  they  would  count  the  ewe  lambs 
of  their  own  flocks  at  the  home  they 
would  make  in  distant  Beersheba.  Pio- 
neers went  cheerily  into  the  American 
wilds  not  so  many  centuries  ago  to  raise 
and  defend  a new  home  in  the  wilderness 
for  some  Priscilla  of  the  colony.  In  our 
own  day  and  generation  the  clean-limbed 
product  of  our  prosperous  civilization 
places  a diamond  in  its  golden  circlet 
upon  the  finger  of  some  budding  flower 
of  American  womanhood;  and  straight- 
way they  flee  from  the  multitude,  and 
their  conversation  has  to  do  with  solid 
mahogany  furniture,  rare  imported  rugs, 
and  simple  but  costly  services  in  silver 
and  in  copper.  Whatever  his  precon- 
ceived idea  of  a home,  the  emigrant  to 
America  is  capable  of  nourishing  a seed 
of  domesticity  that  often  grows  to  fruit- 
age of  some  sort  if  years  of  prosperity 
permit  of  its  cultivation. 

Luigi  and  Adena  were  having  their 
dream:  too  soon  to  he  rudely  disturbed, 
but  as  real  and  inspiring  now  as  that 


enjoyed  by  any  home-coming  lovers  who 
had  plighted  their  vows  upon  the  first- 
cabin  deck.  America  for  them  reared 
itself  fantastically  through  the  golden 
mist  of  youth;  and  to  further  the  illu- 
sion the  steamship  passed  quarantine  at 
dusk,  and  steamed  on  through  the  deep- 
ening twilight,  out  of  which  a million 
lights  now  began  to  shine  and  to  outline 
a unique,  an  unparalleled,  a monster 
city.  To-morrow  might  show  things  in 
their  true  proportions — but  to  - night 
realized  every  fancy  and  justified  every 
expectation.  Here,  indeed,  was  the  gate- 
way of  a new  world  so  great  that  even 
night  itself  could  not  blot  out  its  huge 
proportions,  nor  check  the  teeming,  puls- 
ing life  that  one  could  feel  on  every 
side.  It  mattered  not  that  the  steerage 
passengers  must  remain  upon  the  ship 
until  morning;  all  night  long  groups  of 
immigrants  sat  upon  the  deck  amid  their 
boxes  and  bundles,  or  stood  by  the  rails 
and  talked  excitedly. 

Morning  finally  dawned.  Carlo  and 
the  little  old  Neapolitan  had  gone  to 
sleep  upon  the  deck,  but  Luigi  and  Adena 
were  still  wide  awake,  eager  to  see  the  new 
day  from  its  very  beginning.  In  due  time 
breakfast  was  served,  the  immigration  of- 
ficers began  to  appear,  and  the  prelim- 
inaries for  landing  were  well  under  way. 
The  lovers  parted  at  the  gang-plank,  to 
meet  again,  they  promised,  as  soon  as 
they  had  undergone  questioning  in  the 
order  of  the  numbers  distributed  to  them. 
Luigi  saw  Adena  pass  along  with  the 
Jewish  women;  lie  was  still  with  Carlo 
and  the  little  man  from  Naples.  Two 
hours  later  the  trio  were  safely  and  offi- 
cially admitted  by  the  insj^ctors,  and 
free  to  go  whither  they  desired. 

They  passed  the  little  man  on  to  his 
son,  a boss  of  railroad  construction  gangs, 
who  appeared  to  have  prospered  in  the 
new  land.  Carlo  was  for  going  out  to 
see  the  sights ; but  Luigi  would  not  budge 
until  Adena  came,  and  so  they  waited. 

In  the  immigration  sheds  a few  groups 
still  remained  to  be  questioned  as  to  their 
visible  wealth,  their  object  in  coming  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  whereabouts 
of  tardy  relatives  who  had  promised  to 
meet  them.  The  Russian  Jews  were  be- 
ing examined  through  an  interpreter,  who 
was  relating,  in  slow  but  literal  language, 
the  story  of  the  massacre.  The  immi- 
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gration  officer  swore  softly  under  his 
breath,  for  although  he  had  seen  the 
stream  of  Russian  exiles  passing  in  for 
months,  he  had  not  yet  become  hardened 
to  the  scenes. 

“ One  woman  has  had  her  face  cut  up 
by  Cossacks,”  recited  the  interpreter,  im- 
passively. “ Would  you  like  to  see?” 

“Hell!  no,”  the  inspector  replied. 
“You  know  these  people?”  he  asked, 
turning  to  a representative  of  one  of 
the  Hebrew  charitable  societies.  “ Their 
money  appears  to  be  all  right.” 

“ We  were  expecting  them,”  replied  the 
man  in  even  tones.  “ There  should  have 
been  more,  but  they  did  not  survive.” 

“ All  right,  then.  Tell  them  to  take 
their  baggage,  Ike,  and  move  along.”  He 
ran  his  eye  over  his  landing  list,  to  make 
certain  that  he  had  checked  off  the  last 
one.  “ Bulgarians,  Servians,  Jews — 
Here,  Ike,  hold  those  women  up  a minute. 
There’s  one  of  them  I want  to  see.” 

But  they  had  all  slipped  through  silent- 
ly, excepting  one  girl,  who  had  been  met 
by  an  aged  man.  The  interpreter  over- 
took her  and  brought  her  back.  The  in- 
spector sent  for  a young  physician  of  the 
government  staff. 

“ Say,  Doc,  have  a look  at  this  girl,” 
he  said.  “ There  was  one  trachoma  sus- 
pect among  the  Jews.  This  seems  to  be 
the  right  one.” 

The  physician  looked  into  Adena’s 
startled  eyes  with  professional  interest. 
“ You’ll  have  to  stay,”  he  said,  shortly. 
“ Is  that  your  father  out  there  ? Call  the 
old  man  in,  Billy,  and  tell  him.  The  girl 
will  have  to  be  shipped  back.  I’m  glad 
we  didn’t  let  her  through.” 

Outside  in  the  sunlight  Luigi  still 
waited.  Carlo  remonstrating.  “ They 
have  all  come  away,”  he  argued.  “ We 
will  find  your  girl  on  shore.  We  lost  her 
in  the  crowd.” 

“ No,  she  has  not  come,”  replied  Avesti, 
stubbornly.  “ She  would  not  go  away 
and  leave  us.  I am  going  back.” 

“Eh  bene , if  you  really  will  not  be- 
lieve, come  along.  You  will  see  that 
nobody  is  there.” 


But  they  found  a few,  though  the 
landing-shed  was  nearly  deserted.  The 
tattered  Russian  soldiers  were  still  there, 
standing  stolidly  as  though  overlooked, 
but  still  expecting  orders.  They  had  not 
been  able  to  muster  enough  coin  of  the 
land  to  warrant  their  admission;  and  the 
interpreter  had  not  been  able  to  make 
clear  their  desire  to  enlist  in  the  army 
and  fight  against  Japan.  Over  in  an- 
other compartment  a girl  and  her  father 
were  weeping. 

“ Aden  a bellissima!”  Luigi  shouted. 
“ Se  sapeste  quanto  ne  vado  lieto.  I 
come  queek.” 

The  father  turned  a face  to  him  that 
was  already  furrowed  with  grief.  The 
girl,  hearing  his  cry,  smiled  through  her 
tears.  “ I go  back  to  Aden  alone,”  she 
said,  in  explanation  of  the  scene  that  he 
did  not  understand.  “ My  eyes  they  are 
no  good  now — seek,  trachoma.  They  will 
not  let  womans  with  seek  eyes  in  Amer- 
ica. You  must  buy  the  leetle  house  with 
the  flowers  and  the  bird  only  for  your- 
self— ” Then  her  brief  courage  failed 
her,  and  she  broke  down  and  cried  bit- 
terly. As  for  Luigi,  his  was  rage  and 
grief  that  were  primal,  but  none  the  less 
dreadful  to  see. 

“ Come,”  said  Carlo,  patiently,  after 
the  outburst  had  finally  spent  itself. 
“ She  must  go  back  to  Arabia  in  the  ship; 
you  must  come  with  me.” 

“ I will  go  back  in  the  ship,  too.” 

“Bah!”  said  Carlo,  scornfully.  “You 
have  not  enough  money  to  go  back.  What 
would  they  say  of  you  in  Sorrento?  What 
a fine  figure  you  would  make!” 

Still  Luigi  hesitated,  disconsolate, 
though  the  girl  herself  bade  him  go,  that 
she  might  be  alone  with  her  father. 

“You  come  with  me  now,”  pleaded 
Carlo,  in  his  most  ingratiating  voice. 
“ We  will  have  the  shine-shop  together, 
and  make  money,  and  some  day  you  will 
go  back  in  the  ship  with  money  and 
grand  clothes.  Who  knows?” 

So  Luigi  kissed  the  girl  passionately, 
and  then  turned  his  back  upon  her  and 
walked  into  the  promised  land. 
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A Naturalist  in  the  Tropics 


BY  C . WILLIAM  AND 

ONE  day  late  in  March,  just  as 
the  tropical  sun  was  sinking  from 
view,  our  barefooted  Spanish  crew 
pulled  up  anchor  from  the  muddy  bot- 
tom of  Port-of-Spain’s  harbor.  Slowly 
the  sails  filled,  and  the  spray  began  to 
fly  from  the  bow  as  we  steered  straight 
into  the  crimson  path  of  the  sunset.  Be- 
hind us  the  lofty  Trinidad  ranges  glowed 
softly — great  velvety  peaks  and  ridges, 
purpled  by  distance,  gilded  by  the  last 
rays  of  day.  Then  the  twilight  passed 
swiftly  as  if  the  sun  had  been  quenched 
by  the  waters  which  covered  its  face; 
the  mountains  became  merged  into  the 
darkness  of  the  sky,  and  the  city  of  busy 
life  behind  us  melted  into  a linear  con- 
stellation of  twinkling  lights. 

After  much  delay  we  had  chartered 
a little  sloop  of  twenty-one  tons,  the 
Josef  a Jacinta,  manned  by  a captain, 
a cook,  and  a crew  of  three,  and  fly- 
ing the  flag  of  Venezuela.  With  a 
month’s  provisions  in  the  hold  and  all 
the  varied  paraphernalia  of  a natural- 
ist, we  were  headed  for  the  northern 
part  of  the  Orinoco  delta  in  search  of 
the  primitive  wilderness  of  which  we 
had  dreamed. 

Jamaica,  Colon,  Savanilla,  La  Guayra, 
had  passed  in  quick  succession,  and  we 
were  surprised  to  find  Trinidad  the  most 
modern  and  wide-awake  of  all.  The  well- 
appointed  hotels,  the  trolleys,  electric 
lights,  museums,  and  newspapers  of  Port- 
of-Spain,  the  wireless  station  even  now 
flashing  its  aerial  messages  from  yonder 
peak — all  boded  ill  for  our  search  for 
primeval  conditions.  Was  there  no  spot 
left  on  earth,  we  wondered,  which  could 
truthfully  be  called  an  untrodden  wilder- 
ness! Jungles  untouched  by  axe  or  fire, 
where  guns  had  not  replaced  bows  and 
arrows;  where  the  creatures  of  the  wilder- 
ness were  tame  through  unfamiliarity 
with  human  beings! 

The  Southern  Cross  rose  and  straight- 
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ened  its  arms;  the  pole-star  hung  low  in 
the  north.  As  the  night  wore  on,  an 
ugly  sea  arose  and  half  buried  our  little 
craft  in  foam  and  spray.  A cross-wind 
disputed  our  advance,  and  the  strong  tide 
drove  us  out  of  our  course.  But  our 
captain  had  navigated  these  waters  for 
more  than  half  a century,  and  we  had 
no  fears,  but  clung  to  our  coffinlike  bunks, 
listening  to  the  rats  chasing  each  other 
merrily  about  below  the  flooring,  and  to 
the  ever-changing  equilibrium  of  our 
trunks  and  boxes. 

The  following  day  was  as  wild  as  the 
night,  and  no  living  thing  appeared  in 
sky  or  sea,  save  a host  of  milky  jelly- 
fish. They  kept  below  the  surface,  and 
seemed  to  suffer  no  damage  from  the 
roughness  of  the  water.  In  an  area  of  a 
square  yard  we  counted  twenty,  and  for 
hour  after  hour  we  passed  through  vast 
masses  of  them,  extending  to  the  farthest 
waves  visible  on  either  hand  and  as  deep 
down  as  our  eyes  could  penetrate — 
myriads  upon  myriads  of  these  lowly 
beings,  each  vibrating  with  life,  and  yet 
unable  to  guide  its  course  against  the 
tide  or  to  do  aught  but  to  pulsate  slow- 
ly along.  Later  in  the  day,  although  the 
water  grew  less  rough,  the  whole  company 
sank  lower  in  the  muddy  depths — muddy, 
because  the  brown  waters  of  the  great 
Orinoco  hold  sway  over  all  this  gulf  and 
scatter  out  at  sea  the  sediment  washed 
from  the  banks  far  inland. 

Finally  the  storm  passed  and  we  saw 
a blue  cloud  to  the  north,  hinting  of 
the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  Spanish 
Main.  Ahead,  a low  green  mist  along 
the  horizon  told  us  we  were  nearing  shore. 
This  became  more  and  more  distinct  until 
we  could  make  out  individual  trees.  By 
noon  we  had  left  the  tumultuous  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Paria  and  were  floating 
quietly  on  a broad  stream  between  two 
majestic  walls  of  green;  we  had  entered 
our  wilderness,  and  the  silence  and  beauty 
of  our  reception  seemed  all  the  more 
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land  was  vouchsafed  us  before  night  fell. 
We  had  been  disappointed  in  the  birds. 
Where  were  the  myriads  of  water-fowl 
of  which  we  had  heard?  We  had  seen 
nothing — not  a single  feather.  But  now 
the  scene  slowly  changed.  The  tide  was 
falling  rapidly,  swirling  and  eddying 
past  the  boat,  and  the  roots  of  the  man- 
groves began  to  protrude,  their  long  stems 
shining  black  until  the  water  dried  from 
them.  Mud-flats  appeared,  and  sudden- 
ly, without  warning,  a living  flame  passed 
us — and  we  had  seen  our  first  scarlet 
ibis.  Past  the  dark-green  background 
of  mangrove  foliage  the  magnificent  bird 
flew  swiftly — flaming  with  a brilliance 
which  shamed  any  pigment  of  human  art. 
Blood  red,  intensest  vermilion,  deepest 
scarlet — all  fail  to  hint  of  the  living 
color  of  the  bird.  Before  we  could  re- 
cover from  our  delight  a flock  of  twenty 
followed,  flying  close  together,  with  bills 
and  feet  scarlet  like  the  plumage.  They 
swerved  from  their  path  and  alighted 
on  the  mud  close  to  the  mangroves,  and 
began  feeding  at  once.  Then  a trio  of 
snowy-white  egrets  with  trailing  plumes 
floated  overhead ; others  appeared  over  the 
tops  of  the  trees;  a host  of  tiny  sand- 
pipers skimmed  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  scurried  over  the  flats.  Great  cocoi 
herons  swept  majestically  into  view; 
curlews  and  plover  assembled  in  myriads, 
lining  the  mud-flats  at  the  water's  edge, 
while  here  and  there,  like  jets  of  flame 
against  the  mud,  walked  the  vermilion 
ibises.  Terns  with  great  yellow  bills 
flew  about  the  sloop,  and  skimmers 
ploughed  the  surface  of  the  tide  in  end- 
less furrows.  Macaws  began  to  pass, 
shrieking  as  they  flew,  two  and  two  to- 
gether— and  then  night  closed  quickly 
over  all.  From  the  zenith  the  sun  had 
looked  down  upon  a stream  quiet  as 
death ; it  sank  upon  a scene  full  of  the 
animation  of  a myriad  forms  of  life. 

As  dusk  settled  down  and  hid  the  shore 
from  our  eyes,  another  sense  was  aroused, 
and  to  our  ears  came  the  sounds  of  night 
in  these  tropical  jungles — a thousand 
cries,  moans,  crashes;  all  mysterious,  un- 
explainable. In  time  we  became  so  ac- 
customed to  them  that  we  could  distin- 
guish repetitions  and  details,  but  this 
first  night  brought  only  a confused 
chorus  of  delightful  mystery,  now  broken 
by  a moment  of  silence,  now  rising  to 


an  awe-inspiring  climax.  One  sound  only 
remained  clear  in  our  memory,  often  re- 
peated, now  uttered  in  lower,  now  in 
higher  tones — a terrible  choking  sigh.  It 
might  have  been  the  last  death-gasp  of 
some  great  monkey,  or  the  pitiful  utter- 
ance of  hopelessness  of  a madman. 

With  the  turn  of  the  tide  we  raised 
anchor  and  drifted  through  the  night — 
mile  after  mile  for  six  hours,  and  then 
anchored  again.  And  thus  it  was  that 
we  came  to  our  wilderness. 

Not  until  we  had  been  in  the  man- 
grove jungle  for  many  days  did  we  begin 
to  realize  its  vastness,  *its  mj'stery,  its 
primeval  character.  Just  four  hundred 
and  ten  years  ago  Christopher  Columbus 
sailed  through  the  gulf  we  had  left  and 
gazed  on  the  dark  forest  in  the  heart 
of  which  we  now  were.  Throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  this  wilderness  we  found 
no  hint  that  conditions  were  not  as  they 
were  in  1498. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  things 
about  the  mangrove  forest  is  the  apparent 
diversity  of  its  plant  life.  Until  one 
actually  comes  within  reach  of  trunk 
and  leaves.it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
all  this  forest  is  composed  of  a single 
species  of  plant.  The  foliage  of  some  of 
the  trees  is  light,  of  others  dark;  here 
stands  a clump  of  pale  beechlike  trunks, 
there  a dark,  rough-barked  individual  is 
seen.  The  manner  of  growth  of  the  young 
and  the  old  trees  is  so  different  that 
a confusion  of  mingled  trees,  shrubs,  and 
vines  seems  to  confront  one.  But  every- 
where the  mangrove  reigns  supreme.  It 
is  the  only  vegetable  growth  which  can 
gain  a footing  in  this  world  of  salt  water. 
In  fact,  it  makes  its  own  footing,  en- 
tangling and  holding  mud  and  debris 
about  its  stems,  and  ever  blindly  reaching 
out  dangling  roots,  like  the  legs  of  Brob- 
dingnagian  spiders. 

Far  out  on  the  tip  of  a lofty  branch 
a mangrove  seed  will  germinate,  before 
it  falls  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
loaded  club  from  eight  to  fifteen  inches 
in  length.  One  day  it  lets  go  and  drops 
like  a plummet  into  the  soft  mud,  where 
it  sticks  upright.  Soon  the  tide  rises, 
and  if  there  is  too  strong  a current  the 
young  plant  is  swept  away,  to  perish  far 
out  at  sea;  but  if  it  can  maintain  its 
hold,  roots  soon  spring  out,  and  the  ideal 
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through  this  wilderness  and  allowed  us 
to  explore  the  far  interior  in  our  shallow 
euriale  or  dugout.  Thus  we  spent  days 
and  weeks  in  search  of  the  creatures  who 
lived  in  this  world  of  a single  tree,  and 
here  we  learned  how  delightful  the  climate 
of  such  a region  can  be.  Every  night 
we  slept  under  blankets,  and  during  the 
day  the  temperature  ranged  from  G6°  at 
five  and  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  to 
about  86°  at  noon,  although  we  were 
within  nine  degrees  of  the  equator.  One 
could  paddle  all  day  with  more  comfort 
than  on  a hot  summer  day  in  the  north. 
By  day  mosquitoes  were  generally  absent, 
and  only  a few  biting  flies  reminded  us 
of  the  “ terrible  insect  scourges  ” of  the 
tropics.  During  the  day  we  drifted  or 
paddled  where  we  would  in  our  dugout — 
on  the  wide  can  os  or  among  the  tangled 
arching  roots  of  the  narrow  channels. 
At  night  we  returned  with  ravenous  ap- 
petites to  the  weird  concoctions  which 
Maestro  the  cook  offered  us  as  food;  and 
to  the  soundest  of  sleep  on  pneumatic 
mattresses,  while  Stegomyia  hummed  in 
vain  without  our  netting.  Life  here  was 
delightfully  new  and  strange,  with  the 
spice  of  danger  ever  attendant  upon  the 
exploration  of  unknown  lands. 

The  fishes  attracted  our  attention  from 
the  first.  When  we  came  on  deck  before 
sunrise  for  a plunge,  our  little  vessel 
would  be  surrounded  by  hosts  of  catfish, 
all,  like  our  sloop,  headed  up-stream 
against  the  tide.  They  would  bite  indif- 
ferently at  bait,  a bit  of  cloth,  or  a bare 
hook,  and  were  delicious  eating.  On  the 
bottom  our  hooks  would  sometimes  be 
taken  by  great  fierce- whiskered  cats,  be- 
decked with  long  streamers,  which  gave 
no  end  of  trouble  before  they  were  quiet- 
ed. They  were  pale  yellow,  and  the  head 
and  back  were  encased  in  bone.  Maestro 
called  them  the  crucifix  fish,  and  later 
showed  us  why.  On  the  under  surface 
of  the  bony  armor  is  a large  cross  with 
a halo  about  it  just  above  the  arms.  The 
crew  never  caught  one  of  these  fish  with- 
out making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  their 
right  palms. 

On  one  of  our  first  excursions  among 
the  mangroves  in  our  small  canoe  we 
made  a most  interesting  discovery.  Here 
and  there  sprawled  out  on  the  mud-flats 
were  <mnll  crocodiles,  and  occasionally  a 
large  one  would  rush  off  into  the  water 


at  our  approach.  Hugging  the  edge  of 
the  tide  where  the  ripples  lapped  back 
and  forth  on  the  black  ooze  were  many 
other  living  creatures.  For  a long  time 
we  could  not  make  them  out,  but  finally, 
drifting  silently  upon  a whole  school,  we 
knew  them  for  four-eyed  fish — strange 
creatures  which  we  had  hoped  to  see. 

We  came  to  a tiny  bayou,  shaped  like 
a bottle,  from  which  four  little  blue 
herons  flew  as  we  approached.  We  placed 
our  dugout  corklike  athwart  the  mouth 
and  anchored  with  our  crossed  paddles. 
The  air  was  warm,  bees  hummed  about 
the  tiny  four-parted  flowers  of  the  man- 
groves, and  a great  blue  morpho  butterfly 
flapped  past,  mirrored  in  the  water  be- 
neath. Then  came  tragedy — never  far 
off  in  this  land  of  superabundant  life. 
A clay-colored  crocodile  made  a sudden 
rush  at  a ripple,  and  a quartet  of  little 
four-eyes  shot  from  the  water  in  frantic 
fear.  One  was  slower  than  the  rest,  and  the 
fierce  jaws  of  the  diminutive  reptile  just 
grazed  him.  Another  fell  on  his  back  in 
the  ooze,  and  in  a twinkling  was  caught 
and  dragged  into  the  depths.  No  wonder 
the  poor  little  four-eyes  are  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  danger  and  spend  most  of 
their  time  where  they  merge  with  the 
ripples  along  the  shore,  when  such  en- 
emies are  on  the  watch  for  them. 

A whir  of  wings  sounded,  and  a king- 
fisher alighted  within  arm’s  reach.  But 
such  a kingfisher!  the  veriest  mite, 
clad  in  a robe  of  brilliant  emerald  and 
orange.  So  small  was  he  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  tiniest  of  minnows  must  choke 
him.  He  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  for  while  we  watched  him  he 
caught  only  the  insects  which  passed 
him  in  mid-air  or  which  were  floating 
on  the  water. 

By  far  the  most  numerous,  and  in  their 
way  the  most  interesting,  of  the  man- 
groves’ inhabitants  were  the  crabs.  There 
were  untold  millions  of  them,  all  small, 
all  active  and  keen  of  vision.  If  we  sat 
quietly,  they  would  appear  from  every- 
where, peeping  out  like  little  gnomes 
from  their  perches  on  the  mangroves, 
forever  playing  their  noiseless  little  fid- 
dles. These  tiny  tree-folk  not  only  played, 
but  danced.  Let  us  picture  a scene  con- 
stantly enacted  so  close  to  us  that  we 
could  all  but  touch  the  performers.  Two 
crabs  approach  each  other,  now  fiddling 
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mud.  This  habit  made  it  easy  to  catch 
them,  merely  by  taking  the  end  of  the 
root  aboard  and  shaking  it,  when  the  un- 
suspecting crab  would  rush  down  in  all 
haste  into  a pail  or  jar  held  at  the  bottom. 

They  have  many  enemies,  not  only 
among  fish,  reptiles,  and  birds,  but  even 
some  of  the  mammals,  such  as  opossums 
and  monkeys,  catch  and  devour  them 
in  large  numbers.  We  saw  a beautiful 
little  falcon,  bright  chestnut  in  color, 
with  a pale  creamy  head  and  black 
throat,  dashing  at  them  and  skilfully 
catching  the  unfortunate  crabs  in  one 
outstretched  foot. 

Scores  of  other  beings  of  still  more 
lowly  degree  swarmed  about  us,  but  as 
the  tide  lapped  out  of  our  little  bayou, 
the  four-eyes  again  attracted  our  atten- 
tion. They  began  to  get  restless,  swim- 
ming back  and  forth  and  shuffling  over 
the  mud,  until  at  last,  in  desperation  at 
the  ebbing  of  their  element,  they  made 
a dash  to  get  past  us  into  the  open  water 
of  the  caho.  Some  dived,  but  so  buoyant 
are  they  that  they  can  scarcely  stay  be- 
low a second,  and  soon  popped  up  to  the 
surface  again.  Others  scrambled,  rolled, 
and  squirmed  over  the  soft  ooze  on 
each  side  of  us,  many  making  good 
progress  and  escaping.  We  caught  sev- 
eral and  placed  them  in  an  aquarium  for 
study.  When  hard  pressed  in  deep  water 
these  curious  fish  progress  by  a series  of 
leaps — up  on  their  tail  end  and  down 
again,  up  and  down  again,  describing 
a series  of  curves  and  making  very 
fast  time. 

When  examined  closely  we  see  that 
these  fish  have  only  two  eyes,  but  these 
are  divided  in  such  a way  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  double  that  number.  There 
are  two  distinct  pupils,  one  elevated 
above  the  head  like  the  eyes  of  a frog, 
the  other  separated  by  a band  of  tissue 
and  below  the  water-line.  So  when  the 
fish  floats  in  its  normal  position  at  the 
surface  the  upper  pupils,  fitted  for  vision 
in  the  air,  watch  for  danger  above,  while 
the  lower  pair  keep  a submarine  look- 
out for  insect  food  and  aquatic  enemies. 

Monkeys  are  perfectly  at  home  in  this 
land  of  branches,  the  ever-cautious  capu- 
chins and  now  and  then  a long-limbed 
spider-monkey  swinging  through  the  trees 
with  as  easy  a motion  as  the  flight  of  a 
bird.  Biggest  of  all  were  the  great  red 


howlers,  who  kept  to  the  deeper,  more  nar- 
now channels,  and  in  the  evening  and  again 
at  dawn  sent  their  voices  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  mangroves.  They  do  not 
howl,  they  roar,  and  the  sound  is  per- 
fectly suited  to  such  a wilderness  as  this. 
Before  the  first  signs  of  day  light  up  the 
east,  a low,  soft  moaning  comes  through 
the  forest,  like  the  forewarning  of  a 
storm  through  pine  trees.  This  gains  in 
volume  and  depth  until  it  becomes  a 
roar.  It  is  no  wind  now,  nor  like  any- 
thing one  ever  hears  in  the  north;  it  is 
a deep,  grating,  rumbling  roar — a voice 
of  the  tropics;  a hint  of  long-past  ages 
when  speech  was  yet  unformed.  We 
grew  to  love  the  rhythm  of  this  wild 
music,  and  it  will  always  be  for  us  the 
memory-awakening  sound  of  the  man- 
grove wilderness. 

The  wealth  of  life  in  this  region  was 
evident  when  we  began  to  explore  a river 
flowing  down  from  the  highlands  in  the 
far-distant  interior  of  Venezuela.  One 
could  spend  a year  here  and  not  begin 
to  exhaust  the  wonders  on  every  hand. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  roaring  of 
the  monkeys  would  awaken  us,  and  after 
a hasty  breakfast  we  would  start  out  in 
our  little  boat.  At  this  time  everything 
is  dripping  and  fresh  with  dew,  and  there 
is  a bite  and  tang  in  the  air  which  re- 
minds us  of  Canadian  dawns.  It  is  still 
dusk,  and  the  lines  of  mangroves  on 
either  side  show  only  as  black  walls.  For 
some  minutes  hardly  a sound  breaks  the 
stillness,  except  the  distant  roars  and  the 
drip,  drip  of  our  paddles.  Then  a sud- 
den splashing  and  breaking  of  branches 
show  that  we  are  discovered  by  a pair 
or  more  of  capybaras,  those  enormous 
rodents  which  pass  as  guinea-pigs  in  Gul- 
liver’s land  of  giants.  Now  an  over- 
hanging branch  drenches  us  as  we  brush 
against  it,  and  as  it  is  pushed  aside  a 
whole  armful  of  orchids  come9  away,  the 
pure  white  blossoms  filling  the  ratio  with 
their  sweetness.  Now  the  delicate  foli- 
age of  a palm  is  silhouetted  for  a mo- 
ment against  the  brightening  eastern 
sky,  and  a mass  of  great  convolvulus 
blossoms  shines  out  from  the  shore.  By 
this  we  know  that  we  are  not  many  miles 
from  dry  ground,  and  other  growths  are 
already  beginning  to  dispute  the  domi- 
nance of  the  mangroves. 

Silence  again,  to  be  broken  by  one  of 
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IOOpifB  tiot  tt)  t)j<> 

talk  '?v?xt  • 

orchestra  AimI  ttp?  #mvorxftw 

tiot)  unrestrained;  tWii,  too.  a nautical 
phrasing  caught  my  ear  ftn>u^?d  tvjy 

attention.  Tpt  I had  been ■■*■ ^ 

student  of  nautical  matters,.  A solo  gi?m<x> 
showed  me the  speaker,  ft  \vhii^M^X 
sunburned  old  follow  i it  tvy^  * 

mag  dres*  With  him  at  tire  tidily  it>  th£ 
restaurant ' w$Ye'  other  aiinilaife  yS&d  'mph- 
evidently  of  m T)f^  arid  in 

their  answers  frnd  etmuxpxrt*  . these  men 
addressed  the  ^MtedmirecV  utou  m Com- 
tuodore.  A nary  captain.  I thmiglft*  pnr 
moled  oh  retinrmeni,  . His  talk  here  it  out.  .,. 

“ Yes,  sirree."  he  sahi  a%  hr  thiititpr'ri 
the  tabfe  tflSdfer  vc  A.  good,  tight  mer- 
tdiatit  ^hjjp< . vtftti  nothing ' wrong.  except  £ 
what  might  M ascribed  to 
m light  e^myas  blown  awo^v  ahd  r6rm}^ 
east  off  'ite'jims  with  no  sign*  of  lire, 
teak.  or  conflict  t<?  ehiyt'  the  vmw  cmU 
mth  pfojvty  of  grnb  in  the  fores'  wd 
m the  farika.  Yet,  there 
•$&?  wiafiv  under  hxpsaife  and  topg&Hanf- 

*$l$i  rolling*  along  before  v*  Bfeay 

ami  des’^rfoti  ^kt^jpf  ..  tkuf:/h£  deck  « 
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never  leaves  the  deep-water  sailor;  so  I 
had  no  hesitancy  in  greeting  him  after 
the  manner  of  seamen. 

" Well,  mate,  how  are  you  heading?”  I 
inquired,  as  I leaned  over  the  saddle. 

" Say,  pardner,”  he  said,  in  a soft, 
whining  voice,  " kin  you  tell  me  where 
a feller  might  git  a bite  to  eat  around 
here?” 

“ Well,”  I answered,  " yes  and  no.  I 
thought  you  were  a sailorman.”  Only 
his  seamanly  roll  had  appealed  to  me. 
His  face,  though  bearded,  tanned,  and  of 
strong,  hard  lines,  seemed  weak  and 
crafty.  He  was  tall,  and  strongly  built 
— the  kind  of  man  who  impresses  you  at 
first  sight  as  accustomed  to  sudden  effort 
of  mind  and  body;  yet  he  cringed  under 
my  stare,  even  as  I added,  " Yes,  1*11 
feed  you.”  I had  noticed  a blue  foul  an- 
chor tattooed  on  his  wrist. 

" Come  along,  old  man,”  I said,  kind- 
ly. " You’re  travelling  for  your  health. 
I’ll  ask  no  fool  questions  and  say  noth- 
ing about  you.  My  camp  is  just  around 
that  hill.” 

He  walked  beside  my  horse,  and  we 
soon  reached  the  camp,  a log  house  of 
one  room,  with  an  adobe  fireplace  and 
chimney,  a rough  table,  and  a couple  of 
boxes  for  seats.  Also,  there  was  a plank 
floor,  a novelty  and  a luxury  in  that 
country  at  that  time.  Under  this  floor 
was  a family  of  huge  rats  that  I had  been 
unable  to  exterminate,  and  I had  found 
it  easier  and  cheaper  to  feed  them  than 
to  have  them  gnawing  into  my  stores  in 
my  absence.  So  they  had  become  quite 
tame,  and  in  the  evenings,  keeping  at  a 
safe  distance,  however,  they  would  visit 
me.  I had  no  fear  of  them,  and  rather 
enjoyed  their  company. 

I fed  and  hobbled  my  horse,  then  cook- 
ed our  supper,  of  which  my  guest  ate  vo- 
raciously. After  supper  I filled  my  pipe 
and  offered  him  another,  but  he  refused 
it;  he  did  not  smoke.  Then  I talked  with 
him  and  found  him  weak-minded.  He 
knew  nothing  of  consequence,  nothing  of 
the  sea  or  of  sailors,  and  he  had  forgot- 
ten when  that  anchor  had  been  tattooed 
on  his  wrist  He  thought  it  had  always 
been  there.  He  was  a laborer,  a pick-and- 
shovel  man,  and  this  was  the  only  work 
he  aspired  to.  Disappointed  in  him,  for 
I had  yearned  for  a little  seamanly  sym- 
pathy and  companionship,  I finished  my 


smoke  in  the  firelight  and  turned  to 
get  the  bed  ready,  when  one  of  the  rats 
sprang  from  the  bed,  across  the  floor 
and  between  the  tramp  and  the  fire ; then 
it  darted  to  a hole  in  the  edge  of  the 
floor  and  disappeared.  But  its  coming 
and  going  wrought  a curious  effect  upon 
that  wayfarer.  He  choked,  spluttered, 
stood  up  and  reeled,  then  fell  headlong 
to  the  floor. 

" Hello  I”  I said,  anxiously;  "anything 
wrong  ?” 

He  got  on  his  feet,  looked  wildly  about 
the  place,  and  asked,  in  a hoarse,  bro- 
ken voice  that  held  nothing  of  its  for- 
mer plaintiveness : 

"What’s  this?  Was  I picked  up? 
What  ship  is  this?” 

" No  ship  at  all.  It’s  a cow  camp.” 

"Log  cabin,  isn’t  it?” — he  was  staring 
at  the  walls.  "I  never  saw  one  before. 
I must  have  been  out  of  my  head  for  a 
while.  Picked  up,  of  course.  Was  the 
mate  picked  up?  He  was  in  bad  shape.” 

" Look  here,  old  man,”  I said,  gently, 
" are  you  out  of  your  head  now,  or  were 
you  out  of  your  head  before?” 

" I don’t  know.  I must  have  been  out 
of  my  head.  I can’t  remember  much, 
after  tumbling  overboard,  until  just  now. 
What  day  is  this?” 

" Tuesday,”  I answered. 

" Tuesday  ? It  was  Sunday  when  it 
happened.  Did  you  have  a hand  in  pick- 
ing me  up?  Who  was  it?” 

" Not  me,”  I said.  “ I found  you 
on  the  road  out  here  in  a dazed  state  of 
mind,  and  you  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  ships  or  of  sailors,  though  I took  you 
for  a shellback  by  your  walk.” 

" That’s  right.  You  can  always  spot 
one.  You’re  a sailor,  I can  see,  and  an 
American,  too.  But  what  are  you  doing 
here?  This  must  be  the  coast  of  Portu- 
gal or  Spain.” 

“ No,  this  is  a cow  camp  on  the  Cross- 
bar Range  in  the  middle  of  Arizona.” 

“ Arizona  ? Six  thousand  miles  from 
there!  How  long  have  I been  out  of 
my  head  ?” 

"Don’t  know.  I’ve  only  known  you 
since  sundown.  You’ve  just  gone  through 
a remarkable  change  of  front.” 

" What  day  of  the  month  is  it?” 

"The  third  day  of  December.” 

" Hell ! Six  months  ago.  It  happened 
in  June.  Of  course,  six  months  is  time 
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enough  for  me  to  get  here,  but  why  can’t 
I remember  coming?  Some  one  must 
have  brought  me.” 

“Not  necessarily.  You  were  walking 
along,  caring  for  yourself,  but  hungry. 
I brought  you  here  for  a feed  and  a 
night’s  sleep.” 

“ That  was  kind  of  you — ” He  invol- 
untarily raised  his  hand  to  his  face. 
“ I’ve  grown  a beard,  I see.  Let’s  see 
how  I look  with  a beard.”  He  stepped  to 
a looking-glass  on  the  wall,  took  one  look, 
and  sprang  back. 

“Why,  it  isn’t  me!”  he  exclaimed, 
looking  around  with  dilated  eyes.  “It’s 
some  one  else.” 

“ Take  another  look,”  I said.  He  did 
so,  moved  his  head  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  then  turned  to  me. 

“It  must  be  me,”  he  said,  hoarsely, 
“ for  the  image  in  the  glass  follows  my 
movements.  But  I’ve  lost  my  face.  I’m 
another  man.  I don’t  know  myself.” 

“Look  at  that  anchor  on  your  wrist,” 
I suggested.  He  did  so. 

“ Yes,”  he  said,  “ that  part  of  me  is 
left.  It  was  pricked  in  on  my  first  voy- 
age.” He  examined  his  arms  and  legs. 
“ Changed,”  he  muttered.  He  rubbed 
his  knees,  and  passed  his  hands  over 
his  body. 

“ What  year  was  it  when,  as  you  say, 
you  jumped  overboard?”  I asked. 

“ Eighteen  seventy-five.” 

“This  is  eighteen  eight-four.  Matey, 
you  have  been  nine  years  out  of  your 
head,”  I said. 

“Nine  years?  Sure?  Can  you  prove 
that  to  me?  My  God,  man,  think  of  it! 
Nine  years  gone  out  of  my  life.  You 
don’t  know  what  that  means  to  me.” 

I showed  him  a faded  and  discolored 
newspaper. 

“ That  paper  is  about  six  months  old,” 
I said,  “ but  it’s  an  eighteen  eighty- 
four  paper.” 

“Right,”  he  said,  sadly  and  somewhat 
wildly.  “ Got  a pipe  ? I want  to  smoke 
on  this,  and  think  it  out.  Nine  years, 
and  six  thousand  miles  travel!  Where 
have  I been,  I wonder,  and  what  have  I 
done,  to  change  the  very  face  of  me, 
while  I lived  with  it  ? It’s  something  like 
death,  I take  it.” 

I gave  him  a pipe  and  tobacco,  and  he 
smoked  vigorously,  trembling  with  ex- 
cess of  emotion,  yet  slowly  pulling  him- 


self together.  Finally  he  steadied,  but 
he  could  not  smoke.  He  put  the  pipe 
down,  saying  that  it  sickened  him.  I 
knew  nothing  of  psychology  at  the  time, 
but  think  now  that  in  his  second  person- 
ality he  had  given  up  smoking. 

I forbore  questioning  him,  knowing 
that  I could  not  help  him  in  his  problem 
— that  he  must  work  it  out  himself.  He 
did  not  sleep  that  night,  and  kept  me 
awake  most  of  the  time  with  his  twitch- 
ings  and  turnings.  Once  he  was  up,  ex- 
amining his  face  in  the  glass  by  the  light 
of  a match,  but  in  the  morning,  after  a 
doze  of  an  hour  or  so,  I found  him  out- 
side, looking  at  the  sunrise  and  smoking. 

“ I’m  getting  used  to  my  new  face,”  he 
said,  “and  I’m  getting  used  to  smoking 
again.  Got  to.  Nothing  but  a smoke 
will  help  a fellow  at  times.  What  busi- 
ness is  this  you’re  in  here?” 

“ Cow-punching — riding  out  after  cat- 
tle.” 

“ Hard  to  learn  ?” 

“ Easy  for  a sailor.  I’m  only  hanging 
on  until  pay-day,  then  I make  for  Fris- 
co to  ship.” 

“ And  some  one  will  take  your  place, 
I suppose.  I’ll  work  for  my  grub  if  you’ll 
break  me  in  so  that  I can  get  the  job. 
I’m  through  with  going  to  sea.” 

“ Certainly.  All  I need  is  to  tell  the 
boss.  I’ve  an  extra  saddle.” 

So  I tutored  him  in  the  tricks  of  cow- 
punching,  and  found  him  an  apt  pupil. 
But  he  was  heavy  and  depressed,  seem- 
ing to  be  burdened  with,  some  terrible 
experience,  or  memory,  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  shake  off.  It  was  not  until  the 
evening  before  my  departure,  when  I had 
secured  him  the  job  and  we  sat  smoking 
before  the  mesquite-root  fire,  that  he  took 
me  into  his  confidence.  The  friendly  rat 
had  again  appeared,  and  he  sprang  up, 
backed  away,  and  sat  down  again,  trem- 
bling violently. 

“ It  was  that  rat  that  brought  you 
to  yourself  that  evening,”  I ventured. 
“Rats  must  have  had  something  to  do 
with  your  past  life.” 

“Right,  they  did,”  he  answered,  puff- 
ing fiercely.  “I  didn’t  know  you  had 
rats  here,  though.” 

“A  whole  herd  of  them  under  the  floor. 
But  they’re  harmless.  I found  them 
good  company.” 

“I  found  them  bad  company.  I was 
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shipmates  with  thousands  of  rats  on  that 
last  passage.  Want  the  yarn?  It  ’ll  raise 
your  hair.” 

I was  willing,  and  he  reeled  it  off.  His 
strong  self-control  never  left  him  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  though  the  ef- 
fect upon  me  was  not  only  to  raise  my 
hair,  but  at  times  to  stop  the  beating  of 
my  heart.  I left  him  next  morning,  and 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  him  since; 
but  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
he  never  went  to  sea  again,  or  told  that 
yarn  in  shipping  circles.  And  it  is  be- 
cause I have  not  seen  that  old  Commo- 
dore since  the  evening  in  the  restaurant, 
and  because  I cannot  recall  the  name  of 
the  ship,  or  secure  full  data  of  marine 
happenings  of  the  year  1875,  that  I am 
giving  that  story  to  the  world  in  this 
form,  hoping  it  will  reach  the  right  quar- 
ters and  explain  to  those  interested  the 
mystery  of  the  grain  ship,  found  in  good 
shape,  but  abandoned  by  all  but  the 
dead  rats. 

“ I shipped  in  her  at  Frisco,”  began 
Draper.  “ She  was  a big,  skysail-yarder 
loading  grain  at  Oakland,  and  as  the 
skipper  had  offered  me  second  mate’s 
berth,  I went  over  and  sized  her  up.  She 
seemed  all  right,  as  far  as  man  may 
judge  of  a ship  in  port — nearly  new,  and 
well  found  in  gear  and  canvas,  which  the 
riggers  had  rove  off  and  bent.  Her  cargo 
of  grain  was  nearly  in,  and  there  would 
be  nothing  much  to  do  in  the  way  of 
hard  work.  Still,  I couldn’t  make  up 
my  mind.  Something  seemed  to  prevent 
me  liking  the  prospect,  so  I went  on  up 
to  Oakland  to  visit  some  friends,  and  on 
the  way  back,  long  after  dark,  stopped 
again  at  the  dock  for  another  look  at  her. 
And  this  time  I saw  what  was  needed 
to  ease  my  mind  and  decide  me.  You 
know  as  well  as  I do  that  rats  quit  a 
ship  bound  for  the  bottom,  and  their 
judgment  is  always  right,  though  no  one 
knows  why.  And  I reasoned  that  if  rats 
swarm  into  an  outbound  ship  she  would 
have  a safe  passage.  Well,  that’s  what 
they  were  doing.  Wharf  rats,  a foot 
long — hundreds  of  them — going  up  the 
mooring- chains,  the  cable  to  the  dock, 
the  lines,  the  fenders,  and  the  gangway, 
some  over  the  rail,  others  in  through  the 
mooring- chocks.  The  watchman  was 
quiet,  perhaps  asleep;  so,  perhaps,  every 


rat  that  went  aboard  got  into  the  hold. 
I signed  on  next  morning. 

“Nothing  occurred  aboard  that  ship 
except  the  usual  trouble  of  breaking  in 
a new  crew,  until  we’d  got  down  to  about 
forty  south,  when  the  skipper  brought  up 
a rat-trap  with  a big,  healthy  rat  ip  it. 
He  was  a mild-mannered  little  man,  and 
a rat  and  dog  fight  marked  the  limits  of 
his  sporting  nature.  That  was  what  he 
was  after.  He  had  a little  black-and-tan 
terrier,  about  the  size  of  the  rat,  and 
there  was  a lively  time  around  the  deck 
for  a while,  until  the  rat  got  away.  He 
put  up  a stiff  fight  with  the  dog,  but 
finally  saw  his  chance,  and  slipped  into 
the  forward  companion  of  the  cabin ; 
then,  I suppose,  he  found  the  hole  he’d 
come  up.  But  the  dog  had  nipped  him 
once,  it  seemed,  for  the  rat  left  a tiny 
trail  of  blood  after  him.  As  for  the 
dog,  he  nearly  had  a fit  in  his  anger  and 
disappointment,  and  when  the  skipper 
picked  him  up  he  nipped  him,  too.  It 
was  only  a little  wound  on  the  skipper’s 
thumb,  but  the  dog’s  teeth  were  sharp, 
and  the  blood  had  come.  The  skipper 
gave  him  a licking,  and  the  work  went  on. 

“The  dog  was  a spirited  little  fellow, 
and  used  to  sit  on  the  skipper’s  shoulder 
when  we  were  going  about,  or  wearing 
ship,  or  handling  canvas,  and  he  would 
bark  and  yelp  and  swear  at  us,  bossing 
each  job  as  though  he  knew  all  about  it. 
It  kept  the  men  good-humored,  and  we  all 
liked  the  little  beast.  But  from  the  time 
of  the  licking  he  moped,  and  finally  grew 
sick,  slinking  around  the  deck  in  a dis- 
pirited fashion,  refusing  any  attention, 
and  unwilling  to  remain  a minute  in  one 
place.  We  felt  rather  sore  at  the  skip- 
per, who  seemed  ashamed  now  and  anx- 
ious to  make  friends  with  the  dog,  for 
the  little  bite  in  his  thumb  had  heal- 
ed up.  This  went  on  for  a few  days, 
and  then  we  woke  up  to  what  really  ailed 
that  dog.  He  was  racing  around  decks 
one  morning  with  his  tongue  hanging 
out,  froth  dropping  from  his  mouth, 
and  agonized  yelps  and  whines  coming 
from  him. 

“‘My  God!’  cried  the  skipper.  ‘Now 
I know.  He  was  bitten  in  Frisco.  He 
is  mad,  and  he  has  bitten  me.  Keep 
away  from  him,  everybody.  Don’t  let 
him  get  near  you.’ 

“ I’ll  always  count  that  in  the  skipper’s 
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favor.  Bitten  and  doomed  himself,  he 
thought  of  others. 

“We  dodged  the  little  brute  until  he 
had  dropped  in  sheer  exhaustion  and 
gone  into  a spasm.  Then  we  picked  him 
up  with  a couple  of  shovels  and  threw 
him  overboard.  But  this  didn't  end  it, 
for  the  skipper  was  bitten.  He  stud- 
ied up  some  books  on  medicine  he  had 
below,  but  found  no  comfort.  I heard 
him  tell  the  mate  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  medicine  chest  to  meet  such 
an  emergency. 

“ ‘ In  fact/  he  said,  mournfully,  6 even 
on  shore,  with  the  best  of  medical  skill, 
there  is  no  hope  for  a man  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog.  The  period  of  incubation  is 
from  ten  days  to  a year.  I will  navigate 
the  ship  until  I lose  my  head,  Mr. 
Barnes;  then,  for  fear  of  harm  to  your- 
selves, you  must  shoot  me  dead.  I am 
doomed,  anyway.' 

“We  tried  to  reassure  him,  but  his 
mind  was  made  up  and  nothing  would 
change  it.  Whether  or  not  he  had  hy- 
drophobia we  could  not  tell  at  the  time, 
but  we  knew  that  strong  and  intense 
thinking  about  it  would  bring  on  symp- 
toms. In  the  light  of  after  happenings, 
however,  there  was  no  doubt  of  it.  He 
got  sick  after  we'd  rounded  the  Horn, 
fidgety,  nervous,  and  excitable,  and,  like 
the  dog,  he  couldn't  stay  long  in  one 
place;  but  he  wouldn't  admit  that  the 
disease  had  developed  in  him  until  the 
little  scar  on  his  thumb  grew  inflamed 
and  painful  and  he  experienced  difficulty 
in  drinking.  Then  he  gave  up,  but  he 
certainly  showed  courage  and  character. 

“ 4 1 am  against  suicide  on  principle,' 
he  said  to  Mr.  Barnes  and  me,  4 so  I must 
not  kill  myself.  But  I am  not  against 
killing  a wild  beast  that  menaces  the 
lives  of  human  beings.  I am  to  be  such 
a wild  beast.  Kill  me  in  time  before  I 
injure  you.' 

“But  we  didn't.  We  had  the  same 
compunctions  about  killing  a sick  man 
that  he  had  about  suicide.  We  strapped 
him  down  when  he  got  violent,  and  after 
three  days  of  frightful  physical  and 
mental  agony  he  died.  We  buried  him 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  Mr. 
Barnes  took  command. 

“He  and  I had  a consultation.  We 
were  well  up  toward  the  river  Plate,  and 
he  was  for  putting  into  Montevideo 


and  cabling  the  owners  for  orders.  As 
he  was  a competent  navigator  I advised 
keeping  on ; and  in  this,  perhaps,  is  where 
I earned  my  punishment.  He  took  my 
advice,  and  we  had  reached  up  into  the 
doldrums  on  the  line,  when  a man  turned 
out  at  eight  bells  of  the  middle  watch — 
midnight,  you  know — and  swore  that  a 
big  rat  had  bitten  him  as  he  lay  asleep. 
We  laughed  at  him,  even  though  he 
showed  four  bloody  little  holes  in  his 
wrist.  But,  three  weeks  later,  that  man 
was  raving  around  the  deck,  going  into 
periodic  convulsions,  frothing  at  the 
mouth,  and  showing  every  symptom  that 
had  preceded  the  death  of  the  skipper. 
He  died  in  the  same  horrible  agony,  and 
we  realized  that  not  only  the  skipper,  but 
the  rat  bitten  by  the  dog  had  been  in- 
oculated with  the  virus,  and  that  the  rat 
could  inoculate  other  rats.  We  buried 
the  man,  and  from  that  time  on  slept  in 
our  boots,  with  mittens  on,  and  our  heads 
covered,  even  in  the  hot  weather  of  the 
tropics.  It  was  no  use.  Mad  rats  ap- 
peared on  deck,  frenzied  with  pain,  froth- 
ing at  the  mouth,  fearless  of  all  living 
things,  a few  at  first  and  after  dark, 
then  in  larger  numbers  night  and  day. 
We  killed  them  as  we  could,  but  they  in- 
creased. They  filled  the  cabin  and  fore- 
castles, and  we  found  them  in  coils  of 
rope,  up  aloft  in  the  tops,  the  crosstrees, 
and  the  doublings  of  the  masts.  They 
climbed  everywhere,  up  or  down,  on  a 
sail  or  its  leach,  a single  rope  or  a back- 
stay. The  mate  and  myself,  with  the 
steward,  could  shut  the  doors  of  our 
rooms  and  keep  them  out  until  they  chose 
to  gnaw  through,  but  the  poor  devils  for- 
ward had  no  such  refuge.  Their  fore- 
castles and  the  galley  and  carpenter 
shop  were  wide  open.  Man  after  man 
was  nipped,  awake  or  asleep,  on  deck  or 
below,  or  up  aloft  in  the  dark,  when, 
reaching  for  another  hold  on  a shroud 
or  a backstay,  he  would  touch  some- 
thing soft  and  furry,  and  feel  the  teeth 
and  hear  the  squeak  that  spelled  death 
for  him. 

“In  two  weeks  from  the  death  of  the 
first  sailor,  seven  others  were  sick;  and 
all  went  through  the  symptoms — restless- 
ness, talkativeness,  and  the  tendency  to 
belittle  the  case  and  to  deny  their  dan- 
ger. But  the  real  symptom,  which  they 
had  to  accept  themselves,  was  their  in- 
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ability  to  drink  water.  It  was  frightful 
to  see  the  poor  wretches,  staggering 
around  with  eyes  wide  open  and  the  ter- 
rible fear  of  death  in  them,  going  to  the 
barrel  for  a drink,  only  to  tumble  back 
in  convulsions  at  the  sight  of  the  water. 
We  strapped  them  down  as  they  needed 
it,  and  they  died,  one  by  one;  for  there 
was  no  helping  them. 

“ We  had  started  with  a crew  of  twen- 
ty, a carpenter,  sailmaker,  steward,  and 
cook,  besides  the  mate  and  myself.  Eight 
were  gone  now,  and  from  the  exhaustion 
of  the  remainder,  due  to  extra  work  and 
loss  of  sleep,  it  became  difficult  to  work 
ship.  Men  aloft  moved  slowly,  fearing 
at  any  moment  the  sting  of  small,  sharp 
teeth.  Skysails,  royals,  and  staysails 
blew  away  before  men  could  get  up  to 
furl  them.  Gear  that  had  parted  was 
left  unrove;  for  a panic-stricken  crew 
cannot  be  bullied  or  coerced.  Any  of 
them  would  take  a knock-down  from  the 
mate  or  myself  rather  than  go  aloft 
at  night. 

“ We  got  clear  of  the  doldrums  in 
time,  and  by  then  six  more  of  the  crew, 
including  the  cook,  had  been  bitten,  and 
things  looked  bad.  I now  strongly  ad- 
vised the  mate  to  put  in  to  St  .-Louis  or 
some  other  port  on  the  African  coast, 
land  the  crew,  and  wait  until  the  last  rat 
had  been  bitten  by  his  fellow  and  died; 
but  he  would  not  have  it.  To  land  the 
men,  he  said,  meant  to  lose  them,  and  to 
wait  until  another  crew  was  sent  by  the 
owners.  This  would  be  loss  of  time, 
money,  and  prospects.  I could  only  give 
way,  even  though  the  last  item  pertain- 
ed solely  to  him.  I was  not  a navi- 
gator, and  did  not  hope  for  promotion  to 
a command. 

“ So  we  held  on,  dodging  the  crazed 
men  when  the  disease  had  reached  their 
brains,  knocking  them  down  and  binding 
them  when  necessary,  and  watching  them 
die  in  their  tracks  like  so  many  mad 
dogs.  And  all  this  time  the  number  of 
rats  that  sought  the  deck  for  light  and 
air  was  increasing.  We  carried  belaying- 
pins  in  our  boots  now,  ready  to  swipe 
a rat  that  got  too  close;  but  as  for  kill- 
ing them  all  this  way,  it  was  beyond  any 
chance.  There  were  too  many,  and  they 
ran  too  fast.  Before  the  six  men  had 
died,  others  had  been  bitten,  and  one  had 
felt  the  teeth  of  a maddened  shipmate. 


So  the  terrible  game  continued;  we  had 
only  seven  men  before  the  mast  now,  and 
the  carpenter  and  sailmaker  had  to  drop 
their  work  and  stand  watch,  while  the 
steward  quit  being  a steward  to  cook  for 
those  that  were  left. 

“ The  man  at  the  wheel  had  heard  me 
arguing  with  the  mate  about  making 
port,  and,  counting  upon  my  sympathy, 
had  prevailed  upon  the  others  forward  to 
insist  upon  it.  Well,  you  know  the  feel- 
ing of  an  officer  up  against  mutiny.  No 
matter  what  the  provocation,  he  must  put 
the  mutiny  down ; so,  when  the  men  came 
aft,  they  found  me  with  the  mate,  and 
dead  against  them.  We  called  their  bluff, 
drove  them  forward  at  the  muzzles  of  our 
guns,  and  promised  them  relief  from  all 
work  except  handling  sail  if  they  would 
take  the  ship  to  Queenstown.  They 
agreed,  because  they  could  not  do  any- 
thing else,  and  the  mutiny  was  over.  But 
my  conscience  bothered  me  later  on;  for 
if  I had  joined  them,  some  lives  might 
have  been  saved.  Even  though  the  mate 
was  a big,  courageous  Irish-American 
half  again  as  heavy  as  myself,  he  could 
not  have  held  out  against  me  with  the 
crew  at  my  back.  But,  you  see,  it  would 
have  been  mutiny,  and  mutiny  spells 
with  a big  M to  a man  that  knows 
the  law. 

“ Before  we  reached  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
every  man  forward,  including  the  car- 
penter, sailmaker,  and  steward,  had  been 
bitten,  either  by  a mad  rat  or  a mad  ship- 
mate, and  was  more  or  less  along  on  the 
way  to  convulsions  and  death.  The 
decks,  rails,  and  rigging,  the  tops,  cross- 
trees,  and  yards,  swarmed  with  rats,  dart- 
ing along  aimlessly,  biting  each  other, 
and  going  on,  frothing  at  their  little 
mouths,  and  squeaking  in  pain.  By  this 
time  all  thought  of  handling  the  ship  was 
gone  from  us.  The  mate  and  I took 
turns  at  steering,  and  keeping  our  eyes 
open  for  a sail.  But  a curious  thing  about 
that  passage  is  that  from  the  time  we 
dropped  the  Farralones  off  Frisco  we  did 
not  speak  a single  craft  in  all  that  long 
four  months  of  sailing.  Once  in  a while 
a steamer's  smoke  would  ^how  up  on  the 
horizon,  and  again  a speck  that  might 
be  a sail  would  heave  in  sight  for  an 
hour  or  so;  but  nothing  came  near  us. 

“The  mate  and  I began  to  quarrel. 
We  had  heeled  ourselves  with  pistols 
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against  a possible  assault  of  some  fren- 
zied sailor,  but  there  was  strong  chance 
that  we  might  use  these  playthings  on 
each  other.  I upbraided  the  mate  for  not 
putting  in  to  St.-Louis,  and  he  got  back 
at  me  for  advising  him  against  putting 
in  to  Montevideo.  It  was  not  an  even 
argument,  for  the  first  sailor  had  not 
been  bitten  at  the  time  I advised  him. 
But  it  resulted  in  bad  feeling  between 
us.  We  kept  our  tempers,  however,  and 
kept  the  maddened  men  away  from  us 
until  they  died,  one  by  one;  then,  with 
the  wheel  in  beckets,  and  the  ship  steer- 
ing herself  before  the  wind,  we  hove  the 
bodies  overboard.  There  was  no  funeral 
service  now;  we  had  become  savages. 

“ ‘ Well/  said  the  mate,  as  the  last  body 
floated  astern,  ‘ that’s  done.  Take  your 
wheel.  I’m  going  to  sleep/ 

“ ‘ Look  out/  I said,  grimly,  ‘ that  it’s 
not  your  last/ 

“‘What  do  you  mean?’  he  asked,  ey- 
ing me  in  an  ugly  way.  ‘Do  you  strike 
sleeping  men  ?’ 

“‘No;  but  rats  bite  sleeping  men/  I 
answered.  ‘ And  understand,  Mr.  Barnes, 
I’d  rather  you’d  live  than  die,  so  that  I 
may  live  myself.  With  both  alive  and 
one  awake  a passing  ship  could  be  seen 
and  signalled.  With  one  dead  and  the 
other  asleep,  a ship  might  pass  by.  I 
shall  keep  a lookout.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  that’s  all,  is  it?  Well,  if  that’s 
all,  keep  your  lookout.’  His  ugly  dis- 
position still  held  him.  He  went  down, 
and  I steered,  keeping  a sharp  lookout 
around;  for  I knew  that  up  in  the  bay 
there  were  sure  chances  of  something 
coming  along.  But  nothing  appeared, 
and  before  an  hour  had  passed,  Mr. 
Barnes  was  up,  sucking  his  wrist,  and 
looking  wildly  at  me. 

“ ‘ My  God,  Draper/  he  said,  1 I’ve  got 
it  I I killed  the  rat,  but  he’s  killed  me.’ 

“ ‘ Well,  Mr.  Barnes/  I said,  as  he 
strode  up  to  me,  ‘I’m  sorry  for  you; 
but  what  do  you  want? — what  I would 
want  in  your  place? — a bullet  through 
the  head?’ 

‘“No,  no.’  He  sucked  madly  at  his 
wrist,  where  showed  the  four  little  red 
spots. 

“‘Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  Barnes.  You’ve 
shown  antagonism  to  me,  and  you’re  like- 
ly to  carry  it  into  your  delirium  when  it 
comes.  I’ll  not  shoot  you  until  you  men- 


ace me;  then,  unless  I am  too  far  gone 
myself,  I’ll  shoot  you  dead,  not  only  in 
self-defence,  but  as  an  act  of  mercy.’ 

“‘And  you?’  he  rejoined.  ‘You — you 
— you  are  to  live  and  get  command  of 
the  ship?’ 

“ ‘ No/  I answered,  hotly.  ‘ I can’t  get 
command.  I’m  not  certificated.  I want 
my  life,  that’s  all.’ 

“ He  left  me  without  another  word,  and 
stamped  forward.  Rats  ran  up  his  cloth- 
ing, reaching  for  his  throat,  but  he 
brushed  them  off  and  went  on,  around 
the  forward  house,  and  then  aft  to  me. 

‘“Draper/  he  said,  in  a choked  voice, 
‘I’ve  got  to  die.  I know  it.  I know  it 
as  none  of  the  men  knew  it.  And  it 
means  more  to  me.’ 

“‘No,  it  doesn’t.  Life  was  as  sweet 
to  them  as  to  you  or  the  skipper/ 

“ ‘ But  I’ve  a Master’s  license.  All  I 
wanted  was  my  chance,  and  I thought 
my  chance  had  come.  Draper,  if  I’d 
taken  this  ship  into  port  I’d  have  been 
a hero  and  obtained  my  command/ 

“ ‘ So  that’s  your  cheap  way  of  looking 
at  it,  is  it?’  I answered,  as  I hove  on 
the  wheel  and  kicked  rats  from  under- 
foot. ‘ A hero  by  the  toll  of  twenty-four 
deaths.  Down  off  the  river  Plate  I didn’t 
realize  the  horror  of  all  this.  Off  St.- 
Louis  I did,  and  advised  you.  You  with- 
stood, to  be  a hero.  Well,  I’m  sorry 
for  you,  that’s  all.’ 

“A  big  rat  jumped  from  the  wheel- 
box  at  this  moment,  climbed  my  cloth- 
ing, and  had  reached  my  chest  before  I 
knocked  it  off  with  my  fist. 

“‘You  see,  Barnes,  the  rat  does  not 
know,  and  I did  not  kill  it.  But  you  do 
know,  and  I shall  hasten  your  death  with 
a bullet  if  you  approach  me.  It  will  not 
be  murder,  nor  manslaughter.  It  will  be 
an  act  of  mercy;  but  I cannot  do  it  now. 
See  how  I feel?’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  God !’  he  shrieked,  running 
away  from  me.  He  reached  the  break 
of  the  poop,  then  turned  and  came  back. 

“ ‘ Got  your  gun  on  you,  Draper  ? Kill 
me  now;  kill  me,  and  have  it  over  with. 
I’m  down  and  done  for.  There’s  nothing 
more  for  me/ 

“I  refused;  and  yet  I know  that  with 
regard  to  that  man’s  mental  agony  for 
the  next  few  days,  culminating  in  the 
first  physical  symptoms  of  unrest,  fever, 
and  thirst,  I should  have  obeyed  his  re- 
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quest.  He  was  doomed,  and  knew  it. 
And  he  was  a madman  from  mental 
causes  before  the  physical  had  produced 
effects,  even  though  the  disease  ran  its 
course  quickly  in  him.  On  the  third  day 
he  was  raving  of  a black-eyed  woman 
who  kept  a candy  store  in  Boston,  and 
who  had  promised  to  marry  him  when 
he  obtained  command. 

“ I got  out  a bottle  of  bromide  from 
the  medicine  chest  and  induced  Barnes  to 
take  a good  dose  of  it.  He  drank  about 
half  a teacup  of  it,  and  in  an  hour  was 
asleep.  Then,  clad  in  boots  and  mittens, 
with  a sailor’s  clothes-bag  over  my  head, 
I went  aloft  and  lashed  myself  in  the 
mizzentopmast  crosstrees,  where  I ob- 
tained about  six  hours’  sleep,  which  I 
needed  badly.  Barnes  was  worse  when 
I came  down;  three  more  rats  had  bitten 
him,  he  declared,  and  he  begged  me  to 
shoot  him.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to 
do  the  job  himself,  and  I couldn’t  sug- 
gest it  to  him. 

“‘Well,  Draper,’  he  said  at  last,  ‘I’m 
going,  and  I know  it.  Now,  if  you  es- 
cape, sometime  you’ll  be  in  Boston.  Will 
you  take  the  street-car  out  the  Boston 
Road,  and  at  Number  24  Middlesex  Place 
drop  in  and  say  a few  words  to  that  wom- 
an? Call  her  Kate,  and  say  we  were 
shipmates,  and  I told  you  to.  Tell  her 
about  this,  and  that  I thought  of  her, 
and  didn’t  want  to  die  because  of  her. 
Tell  her,  will  you.  Draper?’ 

“ ‘ Barnes,  I promise,’  I said.  ‘ I will 
hunt  up  or  write  to  that  woman  if  I 
get  ashore.  I’ll  tell  her  all  about  it. 
Now,  go  and  lie  down.’ 

“But  he  couldn’t  lie  down;  and  when 
the  time  came  that  I had  to  sleep  in  the 
crosstrees  again,  I found,  on  waking, 
that  Barnes  had  followed  me,  and  in 
some  way  had  got  my  gun  out  of  my 
pocket.  I knew  he  had  it  by  the  insane 
way  he  laughed  as  I came  down  from 
my  perch.  I hunted  through  the  cabin 
for  pistols  or  rifles,  but  he  had  been 
ahead  of  me;  and  as  I came  up  and  he 
stood  near  the  wheel  — the  wheel,  like 
everything  else,  was  neglected  now — there 
was  a crazy  look  in  his  eyes  that  meant 
bad  luck  for  me. 

“‘Going  to  kill  me,  weren’t  you?’  he 
chuckled.  ‘Well,  you  won’t.  Nor  will 
you  get  that  woman  out  the  Boston  Road. 
I’m  dead  on  to  you,  you  dog.  And  you’ll 


get  no  credit  for  the  advice  you  gave — 
that  I put  down  in  the  log.  Not  much 
you  won’t.’ 

“ He  darted  into  the  cabin  and  return- 
ed with  the  ship’s  log,  which  he  had 
charge  of,  and  the  official  log  of  the  skip- 
per. I do  not  know  what  was  entered  in 
them,  but  he  tossed  them  overboard. 

“ ‘ There  goes  your  record  of  efficiency,’ 
he  said. 

“ He  came  toward  me  on  the  run,  his 
eyes  blazing,  but  I did  not  budge.  He 
made  no  gun-play,  but  put  up  his  fists, 
and  I met  him;  I was  used  to  this  form 
of  fighting.  However,  I went  down  be- 
fore his  plunges  and  punches,  and  real- 
ized that  I was  up  against  a bigger, 
heavier,  stronger  man  than  myself,  and 
could  not  hope  to  win.  I’m  no  small  boy, 
as  you  see,  but  Barnes  was  a giant,  and 
a skilled  fighter. 

“ I got  away  from  him,  and  kept  away. 
I wanted  to  hoist  an  ensign,  union  down, 
but  the  lunatic  prevented  me;  his  intelli- 
gence had  left  him.  He  watched  me  as 
a cat  watches  a mouse,  or  I might  have 
brought  a handspike  down  on  his  head 
and  ended  his  troubles  and  some  of  my 
own.  And  it  would  have  been  no  foul 
play  to  have  done  so;  but  I could  not. 
He  followed  me  everywhere,  ready  to 
pounce  upon  me  at  the  first  move  I made. 

“ I spent  that  night  walking  away  from 
him  as  he  nosed  me  around  the  deck,  and 
brushing  off  the  crazy  rats  that  climbed 
my  legs.  I did  not  dare  make  for  the 
rigging,  for  without  my  bag  I would  have 
been  worse  off  than  on  deck,  and  at  such 
a move  he  would  have  jumped  on  me. 
But  in  the  morning  he  had  his  first  con- 
vulsion, and  it  left  him  a wreck.  While 
he  lay  gasping  and  choking  on  the  deck, 
with  equally  afflicted  rats  crawling  over 
him  and  nipping  where  they  felt  flesh,  I 
managed  to  get  a bite  from  the  steward’s 
storeroom,  and  it  roused  me  up  and 
strengthened  me.  I came  out,  resolved 
to  bind  him  down,  but  I was  too  late. 
He  was  on  his  feet,  the  paroxysm  gone, 
crazy  as  ever,  and  though  weak,  still  able 
to  master  me. 

“The  ship  was  rolling  heavily  in  the 
trough  of  a Biscay  sea,  which,  no  matter 
how  the  wind,  is  a violent,  troublesome 
heave  of  cross-forces.  The  upper  canvas 
was  carried  away,  or  hanging  in  the 
buntlines.  Some  of  the  braces  were 
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adrift  and  the  yards  swinging.  We  had 
the  courses  clewed  up  when  the  men  were 
alive,  and  the  lower  yards  were  fairly 
square;  so  the  ship,  with  the  aid  of  the 
head-sails,  kept  the  canvas  full,  and  she 
sailed  along,  manned  by  a crew  of  rabid 
rats,  a crazy  first  mate,  and  a half-crazy 
second  mate.  I knew  I was  half  crazy, 
for  I had  a fixed,  insistent  thought  that 
would  not  go  — that  of  a little  school- 
ma’am  who  had  whipped  me  in  child- 
hood. I deserved  the  whipping,  but — 
Lord,  how  I hated  her  now! 

“ I feared  the  mate.  He  was  again 
nosing  me  around  the  deck,  glaring  mur- 
der at  me  and  talking  to  himself.  I 
feared  him  more  than  I feared  the  rats, 
for  I could  brush  them  off.  I could  not 
get  out  of  his  sight;  hut  I did  venture 
on  grabbing  a circular  life-buoy  from 
the  quarter-rail  as  I passed  it,  and  slip- 
ping it  over  my  head,  and  he  did  not 
seem  to  notice  the  manoeuvre.  I was  re- 
solved, as  a last  resort,  to  jump  into  the 
sea  with  this  scant  protection  against 
death  by  drowning,  hunger,  or  thirst, 
rather  than  risk  another  assault  by  this 
lunatic  or  a bite  from  a rat.  These 
were  numbered*  now  by  the  thousands. 
The  deck  was  black  with  them  in  places, 
and  here  and  there  a rope  was  as  big 
around  as  a stove-pipe. 

“ All  was  quiet  this  last  day  aboard. 
The  mate  busied  himself  in  following 
me  around,  talking  to  the  rats  and  to 
himself,  even  as  they  bit  him,  and  I 
busied  rnyself  in  quietly  keeping  out  of 
his  way  and  brushing  off  rats  that  climb- 
ed my  legs.  I was  dead  tired,  being  on 
my  feet  so  long,  and  in  sheer  desperation 
and  love  of  life  I hoped  for  another 
convulsion  that  would  give  me  relief 
from  the  strain.  But  before  it  eatne 
to  him  I was  out  of  his  way,  and,  I 
strongly  suspect,  he  was  out  of  the  way 
of  the  convulsion. 

“He  caught  me  on  the  forecastle  deck 
and  made  for  me,  half  mad  from  the  dis- 
ease, but  wholly  mad  from  his  mental 
state.  There  was  no  escape  except  out 
the  head-gear,  and  I went  that  way,  with 
him  after  me.  Out  the  bowsprit,  on  to 
the  jib  foot-ropes,  and  out  toward  the  end 
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I went,  hoping  to  reach  the  martingale- 
stay  and  slip  down  it  to  the  back-ropes. 
I did  so,  but  he  scrambled  down,  tum- 
bling and  clutching,  and  gripped  me  just 
abaft  the  dolphin-striker.  His  face  was 
twisted  in  frenzy,  and  he  growled  and 
barked  like  a dog,  occasionally  breaking 
into  a horrible,  ratlike  squeal.  But  he 
didn’t  bite  me;  he  simply  squeezed  me  in 
both  arms,  and  in  that  effort  lost  his  hold 
on  the  back-rope  and  fell,  taking  me 
with  him.  We  struck  the  water  together, 
and  his  grip  loosened,  for  he  was  now  up 
against  something  too  strong  for  him — 
the  sound  and  sight  and  feeling  of  cold 
water.  When  we  came  up,  the  cutwater 
was  between  us,  and  I didn’t  see  him 
again,  though  I heard  his  convulsive  gur- 
gling and  screaming  from  the  other  side 
of  the  ship.  Then  the  sounds  stopped, 
and  I think  he  must  have  gone  under; 
but  I was  too  busy  with  myself  to  specu- 
late much.  I was  trying  to  get  a finger- 
nail grip  on  that  smooth,  black  side  slip- 
ping by  me,  but  could  not.  There  was 
nothing  to  get  hold  of,  and  no  ropes  were 
hanging  over.  Then  I thought  of  the 
rudder  and  the  iron  bumpkin  on  it 
that  the  rudder-chains  fastened  to,  and 
swam  with  all  my  strength  under  the 
quarter  as  it  eame  along.  But  it  was 
no  good.  The  life-buoy  hampered  me 
in  swimming,  and  I missed  the  rudder 
by  an  inch. 

“ The  ship  went  on  and  left  me  alone 
on  the  sea.  I remember  very  little  of  it. 
I think  my  mind  must  have  slowly  gone 
out  of  me,  leaving  me  another  person.  I 
remember  a few  sensations — and  it  only 
seems  like  a week  ago  to  me — -one,  of 
being  alone  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  at 
night,  supported  by  the  life-buoy;  and 
then,  T seemed  to  be  back  among  the  rats, 
but  that  was  just  as  I wakened  on  your 
floor  here.  The  next  sensation  was  the 
sight  of  you,  and  the  sound  of  your  voice, 
speaking  to  me,  and  then  the  knowledge 
that  I was  really  alive  and  ashore.” 

“ And  the  woman  out  the  Boston 
Road?”  T inquired  at  length. 

“ I will  write  to  her  as  I promised. 
But  T will  not  go  there.  Boston  is  too 
close  to  the  sea.” 
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Shakespeare’s  “Henry  VIII.” 

BY  J . CHURTON  COLLINS 


SHAKESPEARE  and  Euripides  have 
little  enough  in  common,  but  in  one 
respect  they  are  provokingly  alike. 
Each  has  left  us  a drama  full  of  fascina- 
tion and  full  of  power,  but  presenting  so 
many  anomalies  both  as  a work  of  art 
and  as  a representation  of  life  that  even 
the  most  impressionable  and  sympathetic 
of  readers  must  find  bewilderment  large- 
ly interfering  with  enjoyment.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  beauty  and  impressiveness 
of  those  portions  of  the  Alcestis  in  which 
the  heroine  is  presented  to  us,  whether 
we  consider  the  typical  conception  of  the 
character  or  its  relation  to  the  purpose 
and  motive  of  the  work.  The  very  in- 
carnation of  all  that  exalts  and  glorifies 
womanhood  from  the  moment  she  is  in- 
troduced to  us  to  the  moment  she  passes 
finally  from  our  sight,  she  has  an  inex- 
pressible charm,  appealing  equally  to  our 
affections  and  to  our  moral  sense.  Pathos 
assuredly  never  went  further  than  in  the 
scenes  in  which  she  takes  leave  of  all 
she  loves  on  earth,  or  in  the  speeches 
which  she  addresses  to  her  husband.  The 
scene  in  which  Hercules  restores  her,  if 
to  our  taste  it  has  a few  false  notes,  is 
most  impressive  and  affecting.  The 
choruses,  regarded  as  compositions,  have 
very  great  beauty.  But  side  by  side  with 
all  this  Euripides  has  throughout  not 
only  introduced  scenes  and  incidents 
which  appear  to  have  been  designed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  burlesquing  his 
own  work,  but  he  has  made  the  husband 
of  his  heroine  so  ludicrously  despicable 
that  disgust  and  contempt,  mingled 
with  laughter,  for  the  craven  object 
of  the  sacrifice  so  sublimely  made,  blend 
themselves  with  the  serious  passions  ex- 
cited by  the  spectacle  of  wifely  hero- 
ism. Thus  in  this  extraordinary  play 
we  have  farce  and  tragedy,  not  intro- 
duced, as  in  our  own  Romantic  Drama, 
realistically  to  reflect  life  or  through 
contrast  to  set  each  other  off,  but  mingled 
in  utter  and  shocking  incongruity. 


The  apologists  of  Euripides  have  en- 
deavored to  explain  this  in  various 
ways.  Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory 
theory  is,  that  as  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  Ratyric  Drama  in  the  trilogy 
with  which  the  Alcestis  was  associated, 
it  was  designed  to  take  the  place  of 
that  drama.  This  being  so,  Euripides 
had  no  choice;  buffoonery  and  farce 
were  required  from  him,  and  these  he 
had  to  supply.  If  he  pleased  himself 
by  delineating  Alcestis,  he  had  to  please 
his  audience  by  degrading  Admetus 
and  Hercules.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  even  so  daring  an  innovator  as 
Euripides  would  deliberately  venture  on 
such  a monstrous  violation  of  aesthetic 
and  moral  propriety  as  to  attempt  to 
amalgamate  Ratyric  Drama  and  Tragedy. 

We  have  a similar  anomaly  in  Henry 
VIII.  In  many  respects  it  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive,  in  some  of  its  incidents 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  of  Shake- 
speare’s minor  masterpieces.  Katharine 
stands,  with  Imogen  and  Hermione,  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  his  female  creations, 
and  perhaps  no  scenes  in  any  of  his  dra- 
mas come  so  directly  home  to  our  hearts 
as  those  which  unfold  her  character  and 
her  wrongs.  Second  to  none  in  his 
studies  of  human  nature  stands  his  de- 
lineation of  Wolsey’s  character.  It  re- 
quired a master  hand  to  depict  and  blend 
what  had  here  to  be  exhibited.  Presented 
to  us  at  the  very  acme  of  his  fortunes 
and  about  to  trample  the  only  enemy 
whom  he  feared  under  his  feet,  Wolsey 
stands  before  us,  insolent  and  infatuated, 
the  odious  incarnation  of  all  that  is  most 
detestable  in  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longs and  in  the  characteristics  peculiar 
to  it.  An  upstart  and  an  adventurer, 
he  had  bought  his  way  to  where  he  stood, 
and  an  upstart  and  adventurer  in  every- 
thing but  in  position  he  remained.  With- 
out patriotism  and  without  principle,  all 
he  does  and  all  he  designs  centres  on 
himself.  He  lives  and  acts  for  nothing 
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but  his  own  glorification.  Innately  vul- 
gar, he  s<i minders  his  ill-gotten  wealth 
on  pomp  and  show,  and  delights  to  insult 
the  aristocracy  whom  he  has  spitefully 
impoverished  by  flaunting  his  profusion 
in  their  faces.  He  knows  neither  pity 
nor  justice;  his  laws  are  his  lusts  and 
his  interests.  A sycophant  and  a bully, 
he  is  as  false  to  those  to  whom  he  cringes 
as  he  is  brutal  and  arrogant  to  those  who 
refuse  to  cringe  to  him.  At  last  comes 
retribution : the  bolt  falls,  and  all  is  ruin. 

The  change  which  comes  over  Wolsey 
immediately  after  his  fall  is  so  sudden 
and  so  great  that  many  have  questioned 
whether  it  be  true  to  nature.  To  nature 
it  is  surely  profoundly  true.  Not  grad- 
ually, but  without  warning  and  in  a mo- 
ment. had  life  been  reversed  for  him. 
All  on  which  he  had  relied  and  on  which 
he  had  built  his  hopes  had  collapsed. 
The  scales  had  fallen  from  his  eyes.  He 
saw  now  with  what  bubbles  he  had  been 
sporting,  for  what  baubles  he  had  sold 
his  soul.  He  was  alone  with  the  truths 
with  which  he  had  long  been  theoretically 
familiar  and  had  practically  ignored. 
They  were  all  that  were  left  to  him.  All 
this  passes  into  the  majestic  pathos  of 
the  great  soliloquy  and  into  the  speech 
addressed  to  Cromwell.  There  is  a cer- 
tain analogy  between  Wolsey  and  Henry 
IV.,  as  both  are  presented  to  us  with 
equal  impressiveness  in  their  arrogant 
prime  and  in  their  world-weary  decay, 
and  in  both  cases  the  pathos  is  height- 
ened by  the  contrast. 

Buckingham,  necessarily  a much  slight- 
er sketch,  yet  lives,  and  lives  vividly  for 
us.  The  ghastly  insecurity  of  life, 
fortune,  and  reputation  when  such  men 
as  Wolsey  have  the  ear  of  kings  is  finely 
depicted  in  the  way  in  which  Bucking- 
ham instantly  realizes  the  hopelessness 
of  his  position  when  his  arch-enemy’s 
intrigues  have  secured  his  arrest.  A net, 
he  knows,  lias  him  in  inextricable  toils, 
it  is  useless  to  reluct,  submission  to 
Heaven's  will  is  all  that  remains. 

It  will  help  me  nothing. 
To  plead  mine  innocence;  for  that  dye  is  on 
me 

Which  makes  my  whitest  part  black.  The 
will  of  heaven 

He  done  in  this  and  all  things! — I obey. 

In  the  neeount  of  his  trial  and  in  bis 
last  speech  to  the  people,  which  is  one 


of  the  most  moving  ever  written  by 
Shakespeare,  we  have  not  only  a com- 
panion picture  to  the  subsequent  fall  of 
his  now  exulting  destroyer  and  an  analogy 
to  the  speeches  in  which  his  destroyer’s 
remorse  and  humiliation  were  to  find 
equally  pathetic  utterance,  but  an  iron- 
ical anticipation  of  them.  Each  position 
heightens  the  pathos  of  the  other,  and 
each  affects  us  differently.  Buckingham 
has  our  pity  and  sympathy  because  of 
the  resignation  with  which  he  meets  so 
meekly  an  undeserved  fate,  and  because 
he  dies  blessing  his  enemies  and  forgiv- 
ing those  who  have  destroyed  him.  With 
Wolsey  we  have  no  sympathy,  and,  if  any, 
very  little  pity.  What  affects  us  in  his 
fate  is  what  the  Greeks  called  (piXarOpwria 
as  distinguished  from  We  are 

profoundly  moved  by  the  sudden  and 
utter  wreck  of  so  much  to  which  we  pay, 
and  always  as  men  must  pay,  instinctive 
homage,  and  we  are  moved  also  by  the 
sure  and  pitiless  completeness  with  which 
the  moral  law  has  vindicated  itself. 

In  depicting  the  character  of  Henry 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  poet  was  under 
some  constraint.  Imperious  and  auto- 
cratic, choleric  and  bluff,  impulsive  and 
generous,  but  coarsely  sensual  and  pro- 
foundly selfish,  he  is  in  the  main  the 
King  nal  of  Hoi  inshed  and  popular 
tradition.  But  while  all  that  is  derog- 
atorily  objectionable  in  these  traits  is 
softened,  the  darker  traits  of  the  Henry 
of  history,  his  brutal  cruelty,  his  jealousy, 
vindictiveness,  and  malice,  are,  if  not 
actually  concealed,  kept  studiously  in 
the  background.  Altogether  the  character 
gives  the  impression  that  Shakespeare1 
wished  to  produce  such  a portrait  of 
Henry  as  might,  without  palpably  vio- 
lating truth,  run  no  risk  of  displeasing 
James  or  even,  so  perhaps  he  fondly 
hoped,  Elizabeth.  He  must  have  been 
under  similar  constraint,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  was  so,  in  depicting  Anne 
Bullen,  whom  he  had  necessarily  to  place 
in  contrast  with  Katharine.  He  has  cer- 
tainly been  more  successful  in  the  con- 
trast than  in  the  portrait.  All  that  made 
her  the  paragon  which  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain discerns  in  her  we  have  to  take 
nn  credit  from  him  and  others.  All  that 
we  deduce  from  the  dramatic  presentation 
of  her  is  that  she  is  an  affected  little 
hypocrite.  She  must  have  known  per- 
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fectly  well  what  the  Kind’s  attentions  to 
her  meant,  but  she  pretends  that  her 
heart  is  with  the  discarded  Queen,  and 
that  the  climax  of  all  that  is  most  ab- 
horrent to  her  would  be  to  be  a queen 
herself.  Pomp  and  state  would  be  loath- 
some to  her,  and  yet  what  most  melts 
her  in  thinking  of  the  degraded  Queen 
is  the  agony  she  must  feel  at  having  to 
part  from  them. 

A sufferance,  panging 
As  soul  and  body’s  severing. 

As  “ for  all  the  riches  under  heaven  ” 
she  would  not  be  Queen,  so  titles  are 
equally  distasteful  to  her;  but  the  mo- 
ment wealth  and  title  are  conferred  on 
her,  “ more  than  her  all  is  nothing  ” to 
express  her  gratitude  and  thanks.  And 
so  begins  and  ends  Shakespeare’s  pres- 
entation of  the  mother  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  successful  rival  of  Katharine — 
one  of  the  many  problems  in  the  play. 
Of  the  minor  and  purely  subordinate 
characters  in  the  drama,  Norfolk  and 
Surrey  are  admirably  drawn  and  con- 
trasted— Norfolk  wise,  staid,  deliberative, 
sound;  Surrey  rash,  impulsive,  and  fiery. 
How  admirable  is  the  touch  in  the  scene 
between  Norfolk,  Surrey,  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, and  Wolsey,  where  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  in  pity  interposes  to  check 
Surrey’s  rancorous  tirades  against  their 
fallen  foe! 

O my  Lord, 

Press  not  a falling  man  too  far;  His  virtue: 
Mis  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws;  let  them. 
Not  you  correct  him.  My  heart  weeps  to 
see  him 

So  little  of  his  great  self. 

SrRREY:  1 for airc  him. 

Masterly  also  are  the  portraits  of 
Gardiner  and  Cranmer,  and  gentle  Grif- 
fith clings  unforgetably  to  the  memory. 
In  none  of  the  historical  plays  are  there 
so  many  singly  impressive  scenes;  in 
none  have  the  dramatis  persona*  been  en- 
riched with  a greater  number  of  mem- 
orable portraits:  in  few  are  there  y>as- 
sages  of  superior  eloquence,  and  in  none 
do  those  inimitable  felicities  of  expres- 
sion so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Shake- 
speare's style  teem  more'  abundantly. 

But  when  wo  regard  the  drama  from 
another  and  more  important  point  of 
view  and  consider  its  structure,  its  mo- 
tive, its  ethics,  and  the  total  impression 


made  by  it,  we  must  certainly  pronounce 
it  to  be  strangely  unworthy  of  its  author. 
A greater  and  more  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  power  of  a work  in  parts  and 
its  feebleness  as  a whole  is  probably  not 
to  be  found  in  the  drama  of  the  world. 
And,  indeed,  we  are  here  confronted  with 
what  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  de- 
scribe as  the  knottiest  and  most  insoluble 
problem  in  Shakesjiearian  study. 

The  letter  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  cor- 
roborated by  Lorkin  and  Chamberlain, 
places  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  this  play 
was  first  exhibited  on  June  19,  1613.  It 
was  therefore  the  last  work  which  came 
from  Shakespeare’s  hand,  appearing  some 
two  years  after  such  masterpieces  as 
Cymbeline  and  The  Tempest.  In  these 
and  in  all  his  mature  works  two  char- 
acteristics are  invariable;  the  one  is  the 
elaborate  skill  with  which  the  plot  is 
constructed,  and  the  other  is  the  lucidity 
and  precision  with  which  the  ethic  ex- 
presses itself.  In  Henry  VIII.  we  have 
neither.  So  far  from  having  any  pre- 
tension to  unity,  it  simply  resolves  itself 
into  a series  of  tragic  episodes,  not  fused 
but  loosely  tagged  together.  First  our 
interest  is  centred,  and  centred  with  in- 
tensity, on  Buckingham  and  his  designs 
against  Wolsey,  but  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  second  act  Buckingham  disappears. 
Next  our  interest  is  centred  with  even 
more  intensity  on  Wolsey,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  third  act  he  disappears.  Lastly 
our  interest  is  centred  on  Katharine,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act  she  disap- 
pears. The  fifth  act,  in  which  the  in- 
t crest  of  the  drama  ought  to  culminate, 
is  a mere  tag,  the  feud  and  long  con- 
versations between  Gardiner  and  Cran- 
mer,  with  Henry’s  intervention,  having 
no  reference  either  to  what  has  preceded 
or  to  what  follows.  That  a play  so  es- 
sentially grave  and  so  full  of  tragedy, 
“ of  things,”  as  the  Prologue  puts  it, 

That  bear  a weighty  and  a serious  brow, 

Sad,  high,  and  working, 

should  find  its  climax  in  such  a scene 
of  festivity  and  jollification  as  the  chris- 
tening scene — a scene  which  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  anything  which 
lias  interested  us  in  the  action  of  the 
drama—  not  only  sets  all  propriety  at  de- 
fiance, but  more  than  lvorders  on  bathos. 
Nor  are  the  ethics  of  the  play  less  in- 
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firm.  No  attempt  is  made  to  justify 
Henry  in  taking-  the  step  which  broke 
his  wife’s  heart;  his  pretended  scruples 
we  naturally  set  down  to  hypocrisy  or  to 
the  interested  sophistry  of  a selfish  vo- 
luptuary; all  our  sympathies  are  enlisted 
in  her  favor.  And  yet  with  him  is  the 
victory;  on  him  and  on  his  shallow  and 
frivolous  consort  are  lavished  all  the 
blessings  of  Providence  and  of  prophecy. 
These  are  not  the  ethics  of  Shakespeare. 

Not  less  perplexing  are  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  style  and  the  versification.  In 
some  parts,  notably  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond scenes  of  the  first  act,  in  the  scene 
between  the  old  lady  and  Anne  Bullen, 
in  the  trial  scene,  in  the  speeches  inter- 
changed between  the  King  and  Wolsey 
in  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act, 
in  the  first  and  in  the  opening  of  the 
second  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  we  have 
all  the  unmistakable  characteristics  of 
Shakespeare’s  later  style — the  note  of 
Cymbeline,  of  The  Winter's  Tale  and  of 
The  Tempest . But  in  other  parts  of  the 
play — in  the  third  and  fourth  scenes,  for 
example,  of  the  first  act,  in  the  first  and 
second  scenes  of  the  second  act,  in  near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  third  act,  and  in  the 
christening  scene  in  the  fifth  act — the 
note  entirely  changes.  In  the  style  terse- 
ness and  nerve  dissolve  in  fluidity  and 
diffuseness,  expression  takes  a florid 
tinge,  and  rhetoric  everywhere  predomi- 
nates. The  ear  at  once  perceives  that  in 
the  verse  rhythm  and  cadence  have  en- 
tirely changed,  both  have  a studied  va- 
riety, with,  however,  a monotonous  in- 
sistence on  redundant  syllables  at  the 
end  of  the  lines.  Whoever  will  compare 
the  following  passages  will  at  once  per- 
ceive how  in  point  of  phrase  and  rhythm 
they  are  essentially  distinguished: 

Be  advis’d: 

Heat  not  a furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself;  we  may  outrun 
By  violent  swiftness  that  which  we  run  at. 
And  lose  by  overrunning.  Know  you  not, 
The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  ’t-  run 
o’er. 

In  seeming  to  augment  it  wastes  it? 
and : 

So,  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewell,  a long  farewell,  to  all  my  great- 
ness ! 

This  is  the  state  of  man:  To-dav  he  puts 
forth 


The  tender  leaves  of  hope;  to-morrow  blos- 
soms, 

And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon 
him. 

All  the  rhetorical  and,  as  a rule,  the 
less  successful  scenes  in  the  play,  dra- 
matically speaking,  belong  to  the  portions 
written  in  this  last  style.  Of  the  sem- 
blance of  this  style  and  of  its  general 
correspondence  in  color,  tone,  lexis, 
rhythm,  and  cadence  to  the  style  most 
characteristic  of  J ohn  Fletcher  there 
can  be  no  question.  And  in  this  fact 
the  late  Mr.  James  Spedding  found  the 
solution  of  the  anomalies  presented  by 
Shakespeare’s  most  perplexing  drama. 

His  theory  was  a plausible  one.  It  is  of 
course  quite  apparent  that  this  play  is, 
as  Coleridge  conjectured,  a gelegenheits - 
gedirht,  that  it  was  designed  for  produc- 
tion on  some  important  state  occasion, 
such  as  a royal  marriage  which  it  was 
particularly  desirable  to  associate  with 
the  interests  of  Protestantism.  In  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with 
the  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  we 
have  precisely  such  an  occasion;  and  we 
know  as  a matter  of  fact  that  the  play 
was  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre  about 
three  months  after  the  marriage  was 
celebrated.  Mr.  Spedding’s  contention, 
or  rather  conjecture,  is  that  Shakespeare 
had  been  working  at  a historical  drama 
on  the  subject  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  had 
proceeded  perhaps  as  far  as  the  third 
act  when  pressure  was  put  upon  him  to 
provide  a play  for  the  important  public 
function;  that  unable  or  unwilling  to  do 
so,  he  submitted  instead  his  unfinished 
drama,  and  that  this  drama  was  adapted 
to  the  occasion  and  completed  by  Fletcher. 

This,  argues  Mr.  Spedding,  not  only  ac- 
counts for  the  infirmities  in  the  structure 
of  the  work  and  in  its  defective  ethic, 
but  for  the  comparative  feebleness  and 
languor  of  certain  portions  of  it,  and, 
above  all,  for  the  characteristics  of  the 
diction  and  versification  where  they  dif- 
fer from  those  peculiar  to  Shakespeare’s 
later  style. 

And  now  let  us  sec*  what  this  theory 
compels  us  to  accept.  We  are  to  credit 
Fletcher  with  the  last  speeches  of 
Buckingham,  with  the  powerful  and 
pathetic  scene  between  the  Queen,  Wol- 
sey, and  Campeius:  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  with  his  fa- 
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liious  soliloquy,  with  his  noble  speech  to 
Cromwell,  with  Griffith’s  character  of 
him,  and  proh  pudor  with  the  death  of 
the  Queen.  Fletcher  has  left  us  ample 
means  of  judging:  of  his  powers  and  much 
which  may  be  placed  in  direct  parallel 
with  what  is  here  ascribed  to  him,  and 
to  say  that  he  was  equal  to  the  composi- 
tion of  any  of  these  scenes  and  passages 
is  to  say  what  is  refuted  by  the  very  best 
of  what  in  a similar  vein  he  has  left  us. 
He  could  no  more  have  written  Wolsey’s 
two  great  speeches  and  the  death  of 
Katharine  than  he  could  have  written 
Lear  or  Macbeth.  Fletcher  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  parodying  himself,  but  he 
was  very  much  in  the  habit  of  parodying 
Shakespeare.  According  to  Mr.  Sped- 
ding,  he  was  the  author  of  Cranmer’s 
christening  speech,  but  in  The  Beggars 
Bush  he  puts  in  Higgens’  mouth  a lu- 
dicrous parody  of  a part  of  that  speech. 
It  is  not  a little  astonishing  that  such 
a critic  as  Mr.  Spedding  could  not  see 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  evidence 
based  on  peculiarities  of  metre  can  weigh 
against  evidence  based  on  such  facts  as 
these.  If  he  wished  to  justify  the  ascrip- 
tion to  Fletcher  of  what  for  more  than 
two  centuries  had  been  held  to  belong 
to  Shakespeare,  it  was  incumbent  on  him 
to  show,  not  by  statistics  of  line  endings 
or  any  such  peddling  pedantries,  but  by 
adducing  proof  of  capacity,  or  at  least  of 
approximate  capacity,  that  Fletcher  was 
equal  to  its  composition.  This  he  has 
neither  done  nor  made  any  attempt  to  do. 

Another  result  of  Mr.  Speddi  tig’s 
theory  is  that  while  it  robs  Shakespeare 
of  most  of  what  is  best  in  the  play,  it 
maims  and  futilizes  what  it  leaves  him. 
Buckingham  disappears  with  his  arrest, 
Wolse.v  becomes  little  more  than  a torso, 
and  Katharine  fares  very  little  better. 
Forlorn  indeed  are  the  proportions  to 
which  Shakespeare  is  reduced. 

Speculative  criticism  is  generally  fu- 
tile, and  when  dogmatic,  disgusting.  I 
am,  therefore,  very  unwilling  to  offer  any 
theory  of  my  own  in  attempted  solution 
of  the  critical  problem  presented  by  the 
play.  But  conjectures  which  result  in 
such  a red  net  in  ad  absurd  am  as  Mr. 
Spedding’s  do.  surely  justify  counter- 
conjectures.  which,  however  unsatisfac- 
tory, at  least  have  not  that  effect.  T 
would  therefore  suggest  that  the  perplex- 


ing differences  in  style  and  the  numerous 
infirmities  in  the  play  are  to  be  accounted 
for  partly  by  the  fact  that  it  was  com- 
posed in  different  periods  of  Shakespeare’s 
career,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  utilize  for 
practical  purposes  a scheme  which  he  had 
more  than  once  abandoned  because  as  an 
artist  he  had  found  it  unmanageable. 
The  probability  is  that  he  had  originally 
conceived,  as  Mr.  Spedding  conjectures, 
“the  idea  of  a great  historical  drama  on 
the  subject  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  would 
have  included  the  divorce  of  Katharine, 
the  fall  of  Wolsey,  the  rise  of  Cranmer. 
the  coronation  of  Anne  Bullen,  and  the 
final  separation  of  the  English  from  the 
Romish  Church.”  Here  was  a noble 
theme — a theme  which  may  well  have 
fascinated  the  poet  of  King  John.  But 
he  must  soon  have  discovered  the  im- 
mense difficulty  of  comprising  so  much 
within  the  compass  of  a single  drama. 
As  the  important  and  impressive  events 
necessarily  to  be  woven  into  the  plot,  and 
the  great  historical  figures  which  were 
a part  of  them,  came  thronging  on  his 
imagination,  he  must  have  felt  that  he 
was  in  the  position  of  a painter  whose 
canvas  was  too  narrow  for  what  had  to 
be  crowded  into  it. 

He  probably  made  his  first  experiment 
comparatively  early  in  his  career,  about 
the  time  he  was  engaged  on  King  Joint 
and  Richard  the  Second , or  possibly  later. 
There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  drama  was  com- 
posed in  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Not  Cran- 
mer’s  speech  only,  but  the  pointed  refer- 
ences to  her  in  the  play,  “ From  this  lady 
|"t\  e.,  Anne  Bullen]  may  proceed  a gem 
to  lighten  all  this  isle,”  and  more  es- 
pecially such  a remark  as  Henry’s: 

Ye  have  been  too  prodigal. 

I thank  ye  heartily;  so  shall  this  lady. 

When  she  has  so  much  English , 

a remark  which  must  have  been  par- 
ticularly offensive  to  James  I. — all  place 
this  beyond  reasonable  question.  Elze 
plausibly  conjectures  that  it  may  have 
been  intended  for  production  on  the 
seventieth  anniversary  of  Anne  Bullen’s 
marriage,  in  160.'),  but  that  it  wras  put  aside 
in  consequence  of  the  Queen’s  death.  It 
seems  to  me  highly  probable  that  in  this 
its  earlier  form  it  was  intended  for  pro- 
duction at  or  about  that  date,  but  that  it 
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was  put  aside  not  on  account  of  the 
Queen's  death,  but  for  other  reasons.  It 
is  a play  which  would  never  for  one  mo- 
ment have  been  exhibited  in  the  reign 
of  the  great  Queen.  To  suppose  that  she 
would  have  allowed  either  her  father  or 
her  mother  to  be  depicted  as  they  are 
depicted  here,  that  she  would  have  tol- 
erated such  a pathetic  presentation  of 
the  woman  whom  her  mother  superseded, 
that  she  would  have  permitted  herself  to 
be  publicly  exhibited  as  a puking  baby 
or  to  be  referred  to  as  “ an  aged  virgin,” 
is  to  suppose  what  is  improbable  to  the 
point  of  impossibility. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Mr.  Gerald  Massey 
was,  I believe,  the  first  to  point  out 
that  Buckingham's  speech  is  in  its 
most  important  features  simply  a re- 
production of  the  speech  made  by  Es- 
sex on  the  scaffold,  and  that  the  ac- 
count of  his  trial  given  in  the  dialogue 
between  the  two  gentlemen  is  an  exact 
account  of  the  trial  of  Essex.  This  would 
have  had  no  point  in  1613;  it  went  home 
to  every  soul  in  London  between  1601 
and  1603.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Shake- 
speare, then  a young  man,  did  not  realize 
these  objections  to  his  drama,  and  that 
he  may  have  thought  that  Elizabeth's 
sympathies  would  have  been  with  him 
when  he  thus  recalled,  as  he  did  in  Julius 
Ccpsar,  the  fate  of  her  favorite.  But 
the  moment  the  play  was  submitted  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  there  could  be  no 
doubt  what  its  fate  must  have  been. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  greater  part 
of  Henry  VIII..  as  we  now  have  it,  was 
composed  early  in  Shakespeare's  career, 
no  difficulties  at  all  are  presented  by  the 
style  and  the  versification.  The  lexis, 
rhythm,  and  tone  are  simply  in  essentials 
what  we  find  in  Shakespeare's  own  earlier 
style.  The  speeches  of  Buckingham, 
Wolsey,  and  Cranmer  are  simply  variants 
on  the  rhythm  of  the  earlier  historical 
plays:  the  redundant  syllable,  if  not  quite, 
is  almost  as  common  as  here  in  Rich- 
ard the  Second: 

That  Mowbray  hath  receiv’d  eight  thousand 
nobles 

In  name  of  lendings  for  your  highness’  sol- 
diers. 

The  which  he  hath  detain’d  for  lewd  employ- 
ments. 

Like  a false  traitor  and  injurious  villain. 

Vol  CXVm.-Nn.  706.—  77 
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The  infirmities  in  the  structure  of 
the  play  are  probably  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that,  despairing  of 
his  attempt  to  make  it  satisfactory  as 
a work  of  art,  and  as  such  troubling 
himself  no  more  about  it,  he  resolved  to 
utilize  it  as  a court  pageant.  Having 
failed,  for  the  reasons  stated,  to  do  this 
in  1603,  he  made  a second  attempt  in 
1613.  On  this  occasion  it  was  par- 
ticularly necessary  to  emphasize  the 
triumph  of  Protestantism,  and  so,  for  a 
fifth  act,  he  languidly  set  to  work  with 
ludicrous  indifference  to  dramatic  pro- 
priety, but  with  much  relevance  to  the 
occasion,  to  versify  Fox's  account  of  the 
events  attending  the  birth  of  Anne  Bul- 
le  and  Gardiner's  feud  with  Cranmer. 
L did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  re- 
move from  the  drama  what  would  be 
calculated  to  annoy  James,  satisfying 
himself  by  throwing  a sop  to  his  royal 
master  by  an  awkward  interpolation  in 
a eulogy  to  that  monarch's  hated  pred- 
ecessor. What  happened  is  what  might 
have  been  expected  to  happen.  The  un- 
fortunate poet  fared  wdth  James'  Lord 
Chamberlain  as  he  had  probably  fared 
with  Elizabeth's,  though  without  being 
prohibited  from  exhibiting  his  play  on 
the  Bankside.  Among  the  Rawlinson 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  is  a list  of  the 
plays  produced  at  court  between  the  feast 
of  St.  Michael's,  1612,  and  the  feast  of 
St.  Michael's,  1613;  they  are  twenty-four 
in  number,  including  The  Tempest  and 
Julius  Crrsar,  but  they  do  not  include 
Henry  VIII.  To  his  mortification,  no 
doubt — though  what  else  could  he  have 
exacted? — he  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  plaudits  of  the  Globe. 

I venture  to  submit,  then,  that  the 
whole  of  Henry  VIII.  is  from  Shake- 
speare’s pen:  that  the  differences  in  its 
characteristics  of  style  and  verse  are  to 
he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  w*as 
composed  at  different  periods  in  his  ca- 
reer, and  that  its  infirmities  as  a drama 
are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
when  he  found  he  had  attempted  an  im- 
possible task  he  abandoned  it,  but  seeing 
that  what  he  had  done  could  be  utilized 
for  practical  purposes,  turned  it  in  a 
desultory  way  to  account,  ceasing,  how- 
ever, as  an  artist  to  have  any  serious  in- 
terest in  his  work. 
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BY  GEORGE  A . BIRMINGHAM 


THE  fair  green  in  Ballyguthrie  stood 
empty  in  a blaze  of  August  sun- 
shine. The  shops  were  open.  Their 
windows  were  decked  with  goods — inap- 
propriate oilskin  coats,  cheap  corsets,  and 
rolls  of  flannellet  in  the  drapery  stores; 
whiskey,  tobacco,  and  advertisements  of 
transatlantic  steamers  in  those  of  the 
grocers — but  there  were  no  customers  to 
buy  anything.  Nor  were  customers  ex- 
pected. On  Saturday,  which  is  market 
day,  and  on  fair  days  the  town  does 
business.  At  other  times  its  inhab- 
itants enjoy  the  abundant  leisure  of  a 
wealthy  aristocracy. 

At  twelve  o’clock,  just  as  the  angel  us 
bell  was  ringing,  a motor-car  drove  into 
the  town  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel:  Mr.  Michael  O’Clery’s  hotel,  ad- 
vertised as  “ The  Imperial  ” in  the  rail- 
way guide.  A gentleman,  alert-looking, 
well  dressed,  of  middle  height,  stepped 
from  the  car  and  entered  the  hotel.  A 
few  minutes  later  the  chauffeur  followed 
him,  carrying  a couple  of  bags.  The 
car,  a large  and  opulent-looking  vehicle 
painted  bright  yellow,  was  left  standing 
in  the  street.  Two  policemen  emerged 
from  the  barrack  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fair  green  and  contemplated  the  car 
from  a distance,  stately  and  dispassion- 
ate observers.  The  owners  of  the  va- 
rious shops,  drapers  and  publicans,  ap- 
peared at  their  doors  and  stared  at  the 
car.  Three  small  boys,  eying  the  po- 
lice dubiously,  approached  the  car  and 
prodded  its  tires  with  their  fingers.  Fa- 
ther Cassidy,  a book  in  his  hand,  left 
the  presbytery,  walked  slowly  past  the 
hotel,  and  inspected  the  rugs  which  lit- 
tered the  tonneau.  Mr.  Patsy  Flana- 
gan, chairman  of  the  Oban  District 
Council  and  proprietor  of  the  Connaught 
Democrat,  came  out  of  the  office  of  his 
paper  and  turned  into  the  Imperial 
Hotel.  He  found  Mr.  O’Clery  behind 
the  bar.  and  was  immediately  served 
with  a pint  of  porter. 


“ Is  it  the  Lord  Lieutenant  you  have 
within?”  he  asked,  casually. 

“It  is  not,”  said  Mr.  O’Clery;  “nor 
yet  the  Chief  Secretary.” 

“ It  might  be  the  President  of  the 
Congested  Board,  then,  or  maybe  one  of 
the  Land  Commissioners.” 

“ It  is  not.” 

“ It’s  a high-up  man,  anyway.  It  isn’t 
everybody  would  go  driving  round  the 
country  in  the  like  of  that.”  He  nodded 
toward  the  window,  through  which  the 
yellow  motor-car  was  visible. 

“ I wouldn’t  wonder,”  said  Mr.  O'Clery, 
“ but  he  might  be  an  American  gentle- 
man. The  first  words  he  says  to  me  was 
that  the  town  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict looked  mighty  sleepy.  1 It  would 
be  a good  thing,’  said  he,  ‘ if  somebody ’d 
wake  the  whole  lot  of  you  up  with  a 
start.  I’d  like  to  try  and  do  it  myself,’ 
says  he.” 

“ Let  him  be  damn !”  said  Mr.  Flana- 
gan. “ It’s  a returned  Yank  he  is,  and 
I don’t  hold  with  them  ones,  coming  back 
here  and  insulting  the  country  that  gave 
birth  to  them,  rising  the  minds  of  the 
people  and  encouraging  emigration, 
which  is  the  curse  of  Ireland.” 

“ He’s  no  returned  Yank,  but  an  Amer- 
ican gentleman.  Didn’t  he  ask  for  a 
bath  the  minute  he  came  inside  the  house 
— a bath  with  warm  water  in  it,  no  less? 
Would  a returned  Yank  be  wanting  the 
like?  Tell  me  that,  now.” 

“ Be  damn!”  said  Mr.  Flanagan. 

The  evidence  of  the  bath  was  con- 
clusive against  his  hypothesis.  He  took 
a second  pint  of  porter  and  threw  out 
suggestions  about  the  nature  of  the 
American  gentleman’s  business  in  Bally  - 
guthrie.  Lingering  over  a third  pint, 
lie  was  gratified,  as  he  hoped  he  would 
be,  by  the  appearance  of  the  stranger, 
who  seemed  an  affable  and  friendly  man. 

“ T’ll  have  some  lunch,”  he  said  to 
Mr.  O’Clery,  “as  soon  as  you  can  get 
it  ready.  After  that  I’d  like  to  go  round 
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and  see  yUsxr  ...tmv.tt  and  neigh- 

borhood/'' 

Mr.  Od/h-rv  opened  a dour  at  the  buck 
of  the  bar  and  shouted;: 

“Bmjfey!  Bridge'  liyati!  an*.  y<\n 
li^tenmg  t«»  nie?  Let  .you  fmi  actus*  vv/. 
to  your  ahnt^  and  ,gfct  • a muple  of  Mr. 
chops*  and  wjtoYi  .you  have  tlitaii  got  put 
them  down  in  the  pan  lor  The  gentle- 
m&*C$  Imudv  ’ 

My  narntv>  said  tile  stranger,  “ h 
/Joseph . Prince.  Caledon,  I am  a cit  i/vn 
,pf  tltfe-.'  Fu Tied  • 'of'  'Am#rk%  gud 

when  1 tell  voU  that  I m deeply  inter- 
i h Uve  tepiifjlln  of  Bolivia  you'll 
»V.  ai>le  to  in »esy  w bat  it  i-  brings  me 
to  Bailygufhriof1 

Neither  Mr  OVh'TY  nor  Mr  Huna- 
gun  knew  of  any  eon  nation  I "‘tween 
Bolivia  «nd  BallygntiiTie  uhbli  gave  a 
dew  to  t ho  purpose  of  M r.  (Wdedmik 
In  the  hack  of  both  rb*or  nmols 

there  an  idea  {hat  Hedivift"  ,Wa*  tu 
.-South  Anterior  arid  South  America,  'they' 
lmew>  was  interested  tu  thef  eatfhv i ■rjuitV 
''J^jJvg^rlirie  • • w$k  :&)*o  mterosied  in  tho 
e&tbk*  trade.  J t wa*  jiM  poss  i bh‘  thot; 

Mr.  OnJednn  lee  I eomf  to  hny  huh 
locks.  If  so,  be  ought  to  be  /oieour- 
suped.  Mr.  Ottrv  uudded  udell'igri a ly, 

Mr.  Flanagan,  >yt*vV  flmiSteuneti  to 
public  wf>enlti!tjcr.  Y'eiUpred 
ii  remark. 

**  I.  might idfc  he  far  <011/’ 
he  said,  f>'  if  l was  to  miiku 
n guess  si  the  nature  of 
(he  husnuiS*  that  brings 


liAeui  ..«4.  ¥$$  survive  about 

his  ‘ * 1 

liW  lucky,  ds  Ii  -ferny  out  *'  -no!  Mr, 

nuumfug.  li;t  ri^  iiHrodiie.e 
iWiephn,  fbUddbru 

-Ai  r. 

bowed.  , ",  :y  , / ; : 'fy-oj 

n>i  tit  BaJlygut!irie.v  said 
rt  tf  r yet  ju  rhp  jiVhoIe  of 
('optuioghh  i\  Hiftii  that  - better  op  do 
local  M\*uli'tu»,ns  than  . Mr.'  Fla jutg.au,  Jd\ 
TTF ffc'  prnpyjr'tOj  of  thb  ('todmiit&fti' 
/Lormmi/  iihd  the  ehuinnah  of  the  FfLs 
triob  Coupon. 'r  ' ' ' • ';'  •'. 

u A fUA-noneid  ri’tizmi/'  >o id  Mr  Cale- 
don*. * FlcO-rd  I O uicvt  y.Oi,  dy*' 

ff  y.oir  Va.^ine-.s  en.gageVMor<ts  will 
p<  rndt, '*  -aid  Mr:  oi.’Jcry  r,**  MtK 

if  ip^rSiyjCUi.l , f'4*Q# 
ii  yuo’ii  tain'  Mr  halcdon  round  , this 
affernoou  and  dmw  him  the  birthpi ,io ■ 
of  (M*mo*al  J(din  lb  *.>,nn.,N 

/'I’ll  do  that,”  -»id  Mr.  Flftiittgam 

#v  and  vliiit'-vi-r  tla-re  i-  to  hr  di-K-overed 
ubout  U«c  tmeoHors  of  the  Jh^gan  fannly 
i/Sf  see-  that  if  ~ f’.o’thecunipg 
At  tWo  <.V].„k,  hiiviog  eatoii  hridgy 
4tmV«  chops  ami  drunk  kinie  tif 
All*.  (Y<  v!orv'>  bbiftled  stont,  Air,  £?a3»vdmi 
i‘aMed  sit  the  erlfioe  of  ? lie  i'f*nupnghi 
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Democrat  and  picked  up  Mr.  Flanagan. 
The  departure  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Urban  District  Council  with  a distin- 
guished stranger  in  a motor-car  caused 
considerable  excitement  in  the  town.  It 
was  generally  believed,  though  Father 
Cassidy  discouraged  the  idea,  that  ar- 
rangements were  being  made  for  an  im- 
mediate grant  of  home  rule  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Flanagan,  who  had  never  been  in 
a motor-car  before,  enjoyed  his  drive  and 
took  care  that  it  should  be  a long  one. 
He  directed  the  chauffeur  to  go  along 
various  execrable  by-roads,  and  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  had  made  two  wide  circles 
round  the  town  of  Ballyguthrie.  At 
length  he  gave  orders  to  stop. 

That,"  he  said,  “ is  the  spot  where 
the  General  was  born." 

At  first  Mr.  Caledon  saw  nothing  ex- 
cept a large  field — apparently  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  field,  for  the  grass  was 
coarse  and  there  were  numerous  patches 
of  rushes. 

“ Where?"  he  said. 

“ There,"  said  Mr.  Flanagan,  “ you  see 
before  you  the  ruins  of  the  house  that 
sheltered  the  General  in  his  infancy, 
from  which  the  family  of  the  Regans,  the 
industrious  and  hard-working  father,  the 
tender  mother  with  the  baby  at  her 
breast,  was  cruelly  and  heartlessly  evicted 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  landlord,  and  their 
happy  home  laid  in  ashes  before  their 
eyes,  with  it  snowing  heavy  at  the  time." 

“ A striking  fact,"  said  Mr.  Caledon, 
taking  a note  - book  from  his  pocket. 
“ Can  you  give  me  the  date  ?” 

“ It  was,"  said  Mr.  Flanagan,  “ at  the 
time  of  the  Clearances,  and  the  people 
have  been  kept  off  the  land  ever  since. 
But  please  God  it  won’t  be  so  for  long." 

Mr.  Caledon  descended  from  the  car 
and  stood  bareheaded  beside  a small  pile 
of  gray  stones  which  lay  together  in  a 
corner  of  the  field.  Mr.  Flanagan,  who 
was  beginning  to  feel  a considerable  re- 
spect for  General  John  Regan,  also  got 
out  of  the  car,  took  off  his  hat,  and  stood 
staring  at  the  stones. 

“ So  it  was  hero,"  said  Mr.  Caledon — 
“here  that  he  first  sawT  the  light!  Have 
you  a photograph  of  the  spot  ?" 

“ I have  not,"  said  Mr.  Flanagan,  “ but 
it  could  be  got.  There’s  Dennis  O’Clery, 
that’s  nephew  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
Imperial  Hotel,  does  the  like  beautiful." 


“The  General!"  murmured  Mr.  Cale- 
don. “The  hero- statesman  of  Bolivia!” 

“You  may  say  that,"  said  Mr.  Flana- 
gan, with  deep  feeling.  “ You  may  well 
say  that." 

“ Are  there  any  of  the  family  left  in 
the  neighborhood  ? I should  like  to 
shake  the  hand  of  a relative,  even  a dis- 
tant cousin,  of  the  illustrious  General." 

“ There  is  not,"  said  Flanagan. 
“ Devil  the  Regan  there  is  about  the 
country  now."  Then  noticing  an  ex- 
pression of  disappointment  on  Mr.  Cale- 
don’s face,  he  added,  “ Unless  it  might  be 
young  Mrs.  O’Clery,  the  wife  of  the  boy 
that  takes  the  photographs,  who’s  related 
to  the  Regans  through  her  mother." 

“ Take  me  to  see  her." 

“ It’s  herself,"  said  Mr.  Flanagan, 
“ that  ’ll  be  sorry  when  she  hears  of  your 
wanting  to  see  her  and  to  be  talking  to 
her  about  the  General — but — there’s  no 
use  in  telling  you  lies  about  it — it  can’t 
be  done." 

“Why  not?  Surely—" 

“ Are  you  a married  man  ?" 

“ A widower,"  said  Mr.  Caledon. 

“ Then  you’ll  understand  me  when  I 
tell  you  that  you  can’t  see  young  Mrs. 
O’Clery,  because  it  was  only  yesterday  that 
it  happened.  It  was  twins,"  he  added, 
with  a view  to  demonstrating  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  lady’s  receiving  a visitor. 

Mr.  Caledon,  with  a deep  sigh,  got  into 
the  motor-car  again.  Mr.  Flanagan  fol- 
lowed him.  lie  felt  that  he  had  success- 
fully avoided  a serious  difficulty.  It 
would  not  have  been  easy,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Caledon,  to  convey  to  young 
Mrs.  O’Clery  an  intimation  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  only  surviving  relative 
of  the  famous  General  John  Regan. 

“ I’m  surprised,"  said  Mr.  Caledon, 
“ that  there’s  no  public  memorial  in 
Ballyguthrie  to  the  honor  of  the  General." 

“ Faith,  I’ve  often  wondered  at  that 
same  myself." 

“ The  town  can’t  boast  of  many  more 
famous  men,  I should  think." 

“ Devil  the  one.  And  believe  you  me, 
if  there  isn’t  a statue  of  the  General  in 
the  fair  green  it  isn’t  because  the  people 
isn’t  proud  of  him;  for  they  are.  There 
isn’t  an  old  woman  in  the  place  but  when 
a boy’s  going  off  to  America  will  be 
saying  to  him,  1 Thomas,’  says  she,  or, 
i Michael  Pat,  let  you  do  as  well  for  the 
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call  and  get  them.  That  ’ll  save  all 
the  trouble.” 

Three  days  later  Mr.  Flanagan  re- 
ceived a letter  which  startled  him.  It 
came  from  the  librarian  of  the  National 
Library.  It  ran: 

“Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry 
I beg  to  inform  you  that  so  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  ascertain  there  never  was  a 
General  John  Regan  of  Bolivia.  I am 
therefore  unable  to  supply  the  maker  of 
his  tombstone  with  any  facts  regarding 
his  life.  I am,  sir,  yours  truly,  etc.” 

Mr.  Flanagan  carried  the  letter  across 
to  the  Imperial  Hotel  and  spread  it  on 
the  table  of  Mr.  O’Clery’s  private  room. 

“ Read  that,”  he  said. 

Mr.  O’Clery  read  it. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  “ Fm  damned ! But 
you  have  his  subscription,  anyway.” 

“ I have  yours,”  said  Mr.  Flanagan, 


“ and  I have  Father  Cassidy’s,  and  I 
have  my  own.  But  if  it’s  Mr.  Caledon’s 
you  mean,  I haven’t  got  it.” 

“ And  why  not  ?” 

“ Because  he  said  he’d  send  it  as  soon 
as  ever  the  accounts  for  the  statue  came 
in.  That’s  why  1 haven’t  got  it.” 

“ Nor  you  won’t  get  it,”  said  Mr. 
O’Clery,  pessimistically. 

“ I will  not.  I know  that.  But  if 
ever  I lay  hands  on  that  fellow  Caledon 
it’s  not  crying  over  the  birthplace  of 
dead  generals  he’ll  be,  but  over  what  ’ll 
hurt  him  a deal  more.” 

“ He  did  say,”  said  Mr.  O’Clery,  medi- 
tatively, “the  first  day  ever  I set  eyes  oil 
him  and  the  yellow  motor-car — he  did 
say  that  the  town  was  half  asleep,  and 
that  himself  would  like  to  have  a try 
at  wakening  it  up  a bit.” 

Mr.  Flanagan  brought  his  fist  down 
with  a crash  on  the  table. 

“ Be  damn  !”  he  said. 


Indian-Pipe 

BY  FLORENCE  EARLE  COATES 

IN  the  heart  of  the  forest  arising, 
Slim,  ghostly,  and  fair. 

Ethereal  offspring  of  moisture. 

Of  earth,  and  of  air. 

With  slender  stems  anchored  together 
Where  first  they  uncurl. 

Each  tipped  with  its  exquisite  lily 
Of  mother-of-pearl, 

Mid  the  pine-needles — closely  enwoven 
Its  roots  to  embale — 

The  Indian-pipe  of  the  woodland, 

Thrice  lovely  and  frail! 

Is  this  but  an  earth-springing  fungus — 
This  darling  of  Fate, 

That  out  of  the  mouldering  darkness 
Such  light  can  create? 

Or  is  it  the  spirit  of  Beauty, 

Here  drawn  by  love’s  lure 
To  give  to  the  forest  a something 
TTnearthy  and  pure: 

To  crystallize  dewdrop  and  balsam 
And  drypd-lisped  words 
And  starbeam  and  moonrise  and  rapture 
And  song  of  wild  birds? 
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The  Household  of  Felicity 

BY  GRACE  ELLERY  CHANNING 


ALONG  the  Way  of  the  Green  Jo- 
seph (commonly  known  as  Via 
L Giuseppe  Verdi),  from  early  dawn 
till  late  night,  walk,  sit,  sprawl,  or  rush 
the  throng  of  natives,  fruit-sellers,  vend- 
ers of  everything,  buona-menta  (pep- 
permint) girls,  ice-cream  men — each 
with  a prolonged  and  heaven-storming 
cry  of  his  or  her  own,  infinitely  repeated. 
And  in  the  intervals  all  the  children  cry 
in  concert  or  singly.  Just  at  dawn, 
when  we  are  sleeping  our  best,  a vettu- 
rino  drives  through  the  street,  cracking 
his  whip  like  cannon-crackers,  end  from 
then  on  it  is  an  uproar  to  which  the 
Fourth  of  July  morning  is  pale  and 
weak.  The  only  thing  comparable  is  a 
St.  John’s  Eve  at  Home. 

We  came  here  to  be  quiet. 

While  we  sit  at  breakfast  in  the  little 
front  room,  every  few  minutes  a brawny 
arm  pushes  unceremoniously  aside  the 
muslin  curtain  whose  fiction  it  is  to 
screen  us  from  the  street,  and  some  one 
says  or  shrieks:  “ Naselle,  fresche — belle 
fresche!  Carciofi!  Pesche!”  (“Trout, 
beautifully  fresh  trout!  Artichokes! 
Peaches!”)  You  can  buy  anything,  from 
dry-goods  to  crockery  and  a lemon,  with- 
out rising  from  the  breakfast  table. 
Across  the  street  you  can  buy  pins — a 
“ discreet  ” quantity ; I asked  for  two 
cents’  worth  the  other  day  (they  come 
twelve  for  a cent),  but  that  proved  to 
be  an  indiscreet  quantity — they  did  not 
carry  so  large  a stock. 

There  are  also  other  opportunities  for 
shopping.  The  other  day  Blondina  and 
I were  busily  engaged  in  dodging  break- 
ers and  a close  eternity — for  the  shore 
was  full  of  dangerous  wells  ground  out 
by  the  storm-sea,  in  which  more  than  one 
swimmer  had  been  submerged — when  a 
man  deliberately  deposited  his  baskets  at 
the  water’s  edge  and  proceeded  to  un- 
pack his  entire  stock,  holding  up  article 
after  article  and  offering  bargains  in 
bath- robes,  oil-silk  caps,  and  the  like. 


“ Does  he  think,”  demanded  Blondina. 
indignantly,  “ that  we  carry  our  pocket- 
books  in  our  hair?” 

Along  the  Green  Joseph,  besides  vend- 
ers, come  also  the  beggars  — begging 
friars,  Franciscan  Sisters  in  hats  like 
mushrooms,  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor, 
and  (far  less  often)  the  poor  themselves. 
Also  every  living  being  with  any  kind 
of  a petition. 

The  other  day  the  “ Baths  of  Hope  ” 
blew  down.  This  was  distinctly  what 
the  railroad  companies  define  as  an  “ Act 
of  God,”  and,  moreover,  why  should  those 
already  ruining  themselves  with  their 
own  capanna  hire  be  expected  to  support 
rival  capannef  The  thing  did  not  seem 
reasonable.  “ Thank  you  the  same,”  said 
the  old  woman  who  came  to  solicit  aid, 
graciously  bowing  herself  out.  Just  like 
that  beggar  on  the  Pincio  in  Rome,  who 
has  a harrowing  way  of  getting  even 
with  us  by  wishing  us  buon  appetito 
as  he  recovers  his  empty  hat;  the  effect, 
of  course,  being  to  destroy  all  appetite, 
unless  you  are  an  old  resident  and  have 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  recall  how 
much  better  he  can  afford  an  appetite 
at  all,  the  professional  beggars  of  Rome 
being  the  true  moneyed  aristocracy. 

There  are  others,  however;  and  when 
we  catch  Adrianna  and  Felicita  in  a con- 
ference of  knotted  brows  with  two  gaunt 
laborers,  we  know  the  moment  for  the 
production  of  our  pocketbooks — however 
thin — has  come.  It  is  sure  to  be  a case 
of  no  work  and  no  bread.  Felicita  apolo- 
gizes afterwards.  “ You  see,  my  six  pen- 
sioners had  already  been  here,  and  Adri- 
anna had  only  a soldo.”  Felicita  gives  a 
soldo  a week  to  six  old  people. 

This  is  the  place  of  large  charities, 
having  been  once  the  place  of  utmost 
poverties;  for  charity  is  the  virtue  of 
the  poor.  It  is  no  longer  so  poor  as  it 
was.  I remember  when  sail-makers  and 
spinners  got  but  half  a franc  a day,  and 
heads  of  families  (and  a family  is  a real 
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tween  sugar  and  bread  with  vinegar 
on  it. 

Giovanni  and  Giovannina  are  not  Fe- 
licita’s  own;  they  overflow  into  the  little 
house  in  the  summer  from  the  big  bath- 
ing establishment  of  which  Felicita’s 
sister  is  proprietor’s  wife.  I sometimes 
wonder  what  Felicita’s  own  will  be  like; 
it  is  so  difficult  to  imagine  our  Felicita 
a staid  matron,  or  her  pretty  hair  other 
than  a tempest;  five  minutes  after  she 
brushes  it  it  is  all  on  end,  and  when  in 
a great  fit  of  dignity  she  tucks  all  its 
curly  ends  away  beneath  a kerchief  knot- 
ted severely  under  her  little  chin,  she 
only  looks  more  a child  than  ever. 

Giovanni  is  four  and  a half;  Giovan- 
nina is  three.  On  either  side  of  them 
children  taper  away,  older  and  younger, 
till  we  come  to  the  Next  One,  whose  sex 
is  not  yet  determined,  but  whose  name  is 
already  a matter  of  counsel.  Felicita  says 
there  are  too  many — “ Troppi  bambini  ” 
— it  is  her  severe  and  iterated  judgment. 

“And  now — another!”  she  exclaims  in 
an  outburst  of  despair.  “ We  have  Italia 
— all  that  is  lacking  is  France.  France 
and  Italy — yes,  yes,  that  will  be  the 
next  thing!” 

I wonder  if  Felicita  knows  how  very 
political  she  is  becoming? 

Giovannina  is  a perfect  Catherine  the 
Great.  From  the  blond  curls  of  her 
head  to  her  plump  and  curling  toes  she 
is  incarnate  energy  and  will.  She  has 
the  luck  to  be  the  family  beauty,  too, 
so,  somehow,  all  things  come  her  way. 
Forth-putting  also  she  is;  Giovanni  weeps 
from  sheer  timidity  when  required  to  go 
to  the  corner  shop  and  make  a purchase 
involving  the  change  of  a twfo-soldo  piece, 
but  Giovannina  howls  unless  she  is  per- 
mitted to  make  the  purchase  and  take  a 
whole  franc  to  do  it  with — the  change 
being  that  part  wherein  she  considers 
glory  lies.  She  had  already  a pair  of 
yellow  shoes  so  adorable  that  she  took 
them  to  bed  with  her  and  kept  them  be- 
side her  plate  at  dinner;  now  somebody 
has  given  her  a pair  of  little  sandals  to 
wear  on  the  beach. 

“ Oh,  Zia,”  calls  Giovanni  in  awe- 
struck tones,  “ come  and  see  Nina’s 
beautiful  little  shoes  to  walk  in  Para- 
dise with!” 

And  with  all  this  multiplicity  of  foot- 
wear Giovannina  goes  barefoot  nine- 


tenths  of  the  time.  One  chilly  day.  in 
the  effort  to  please  me,  she  put  her  shoes 
on  and  off  five  times  in  the  afternoon, 
then  gave  it  up  with  a sigh.  She  is  not 
alone  in  her  prejudice;  the  populace 
generally  seem  to  find  shoes  the  trammel 
they  really  are.  I asked  Pasquina,  the 
Artist’s  model,  who  was  always  slipping 
her  restless  toes  out  of  her  wooden  zoc- 
coli,  why  she  did  it. 

“To  let  them  breathe,  of  course!” 
^he  answered  with  amazed  pity  for  my 
simplicity. 

Giovannina  breathes  all  over,  especial- 
ly in  the  matter  of  underwear,  but  what 
is  there  to  object  to  in  that?  Little  pink 
and  yellow  bodies  have  been  breathing 
about  us  all  summer  long.  We  are  “ha- 
bituated,” as  they  say,  and  begin  to  feel 
early  Greek  ourselves.  Is  not  the  body 
more  than  raiment?  Still,  consistency  is 
an  ornament,  if  no  longer  a jewel,  and 
when  Felicita  vetoed  a recommended 
bath  for  Giovannina  on  the  ground  of 
Giovanni’s  masculine  presence,  Blondina 
retired  hastily  under  the  stairs  to  com- 
pose her  emotions.  Felicita  evidently  be- 
lieves Giovanni  to  wear  the  fabled  em- 
peror’s robe,  invisible  to  us  only  for  our 
sins.  In  this  Felicita  may  not  be  alto- 
gether wrong. 

At  least,  she  only  renders  a beautiful 
popular  faith.  There  is  an  accepted  fic- 
tion that  if  you  open  an  umbrella  on  the 
sands  you  thereby  become  invisible.  All 
up  above  our  capanna,  therefore  — we 
being  the  “ farthest  north  ” of  capanna- 
land — there  is  a forest  of  umbrellas  in 
the  sand,  and  before  this  emblem  of  in- 
visibility boys,  women,  and  children, 
buxom  girls  and  beautiful  mothers  with 
little  loves  of  babies,  dress  and  undress 
chastely;  chastely,  truly — it  is  the  clean- 
est bit  of  life  on  the  whole  beach.  As 
the  sign-board  on  the  Chinese  theatre 
stands  for  scenery,  so  the  umbrella  stands 
for  seclusion.  On  the  other  side  of  us 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls,  the  anaemic 
fruit  of  the  cities,  sent  hither  by  that 
beautiful  charity  which  is  our  present 
substitute  for  civic  common  sense,  frisk 
and  play.  Down  below  still,  lies  the  ugly 
crowded  World,  where  people  flirt  and 
peacock,  poisoning  the  cleanly  air  with 
gossip  and  slander.  Up  here  we  live  that 
Simpler  Life  which  so  many  of  our 
friends  are  expensively  trying  to  live  at 
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home.  \rW  truly.  oleums-,-  tin  to  the  day  is  th{*  rve-nin^  and  VHornuur 

i;  you  rant  p mueh  ,-ut,|>U-r  limn  Turk-  IhmvnjV*  us  an  * am«-i  c|»ii«.l-friomi  of 
fjj&j  towelling"  ami  jn  rh'uU  n#uly\|ike  « nnno  my*.  lion*,  tit  liau,  \vr  arc*  sun 
J '■;> Mi* ••»* i »i  roha,  huiul  mr,k  (uirl  all,  wo.  plii/ity  Umlf. . The  Mraliterraoetiii  sirin'** 
wrj.t»y  bin!  .lh-  :-il»uut  Hk*  sands  all  hltio  ami  pT] — Atutloinm  . olOrA— Any- 

hmm*  it»p  ihm\  ir5  eemmuny  rtt:  ilhrjvrf  .fofrp*  n*.  with  ~x&iU  gOMei*,  ta\niy,  nr 
disiuuo-rs,  of  soup*  four  jh«.xis;iM:{  oUu*x  whip.  Gnnrnmu  Capra  hp  KlWu  emiC 
hnih-rohe:y  Tlu*  Si mplor  LiT  h '-a-  -.f-  ns — if  sad  Gorenua  can  smile.  , But 

rimis,  lu  re.  (<i  rPkot  upon  winy  a com  u eirnp*>t;  fit  hair  u*- — this  duUplr^r  yintmr 
piny  ilviujar  it  seems  to  he.  ^hwi  pomT*,  of  a ; even  Idris  s’:  you  tor  it  ha*  dfpwped. 

! «•!>'•  wy,  eiHt  only  Kve  ri  in  a roripn  a handful  of  u<  And  hornaGmw  u 
*harie  of  noGdiu,  mu l if  Toy  aot  a “ kiny  that  Shrllt.-y  s opst-ntf’  gambit  of  ftw 
jflfc  ?1  Jiical.  the  ; shupo  v*f  Bp  flishps.  m fWh  eanm  ariairy,  joy  a,s  the  poc*  lia'd. 

whioh  fhoyp?h:t)h  nhyiirify  H:  sf  r.iitriu  w;y  ! i f>| n •«•)  if..  Nhn  a tlimisfcjpl  milos  awov 
hridytn .^T.  fjji  3kt  1 ‘jyfai  dvVy  $v ' : .' T hey  gjjpjigt.  rfttr  T ofe  rnT  insfr  T»o  .too  - preehy)  <>n 
more  fime  on<!  nion-y  trGiiy  p he  sum  flu?  s<riufa  yus-  that,  worn- tmt  garment 
pin  tlian  1 omiM  iw«  -t  <u  hiring  o\»t  m hunu-d-~a  mwnit  why  the  enlutk  hole 
roinpH  \.  fhji  f(  Sufficient  iurnW  look  tjriite  liluV V*olors;  ’of-mvlioit?. 
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And  yet,  when  all  is  said,  why  not 
Shelley,  just  as  much  as  Antonio,  or  An- 
tonio’s younger  brother,  commonly  known 
as  Adrianna’s  “ piece  of  a son  ” ? It  is 
of  them  we  are  thinking,  for  the  change 
of  weather  is  near. 

Every  night  we  go  down  to  watch  it 
blazoned  in  sunsets,  like  conflagrations 
against  which  the  huge  nets  shine  like 
Mexican  fire-opals,  instead  of  the  pale 
moonbeamy  Hungarian  kind  they  are  by 
day.  And  we  wait  for  the  return  of  the 
fishing  fleet.  Eighteen  boats  there  are — 
nine  pairs,  for  they  fish  in  pairs,  draw- 
ing the  vast  nets  between  them.  And 
truly  it  is  a thing  to  see,  however  often 
one  sees  it,  when  all  their  felucca  sails 
are  set  for  home,  or  they  come  drawn 
slowly  one  by  one  up  the  long  molo,  a 
boy  on  every  swaying  mast  tying  in  the 
snowy  folds.  At  a certain  point,  each 
felucca  loops  its  sail;  they  really  are  like 
folded  wings.  Sometimes  the  Adriatic 
fleet  comes  down  from  Ancona,  and  dou- 
bles the  number — boats  shaped  like  the 
“ blunt-nosed  bees  ” of  Theocritus,  dark 
wood  richly  stained  without  and  decked 
(our  fleet  is  open),  and  these  shorter, 
broader  sails  are  deeply  colored  and  bear 
strange,  lurid  devices,  with  /.  H.  S.  on 
nearly  every  sail.  The  molo  is  a sight 
at  sunset  when  they  mass,  like  mournful, 
tragic  flags,  with  all  their  rich  stains 
against  the  glowing  skies.  And  if  across 
the  low-arched  bridge  a Misericordia  pro- 
cession happens  to  pass  at  that  moment, 
with  all  its  weird  figures  and  flaring 
torches,  it  is  like  not  “ the  bridal  of  the 
earth  and  sky,”  but  their  funeral. 

Hard  enough  days  the  fleet  sees — like 
our  own  Gloucester — hunger  often,  and 
Death  always,  brooding  near.  The  sea 
takes  its  toll  annually.  In  the  little 
graveyard,  on  the  Day  of  the  Dead,  still 
they  hang  the  gruesome  tablets,  at  once 
warning  and  memorial,  telling  of  fathers 
and  sons  who,  in  defiance  of  the  unwritten 
law,  sailed  in  one  boat  and  caine  not  back. 

Two  masculine  things;  two  breadwin- 
ners; there  is  the  tragedy.  Feminine 
things  do  not  count  for  much  here — how 
should  they?  There  is  nothing  a woman 
can  do  by  which  she  can  earn  much  more 
than  half  a franc  a day,  little  enough 
by  which  she  can  earn  that.  And  does 
not  the  world  everywhere  rest  on  “ eco- 
nomic values"  ? 


Sail-making,  one  of  the  hardest  of 
industries,  or  weaving  the  heavy  cloth 
itself  from  dawn  to  dark,  brings  the 
worker  no  more  than  this. 

For  the  rest,  a little  vending,  and  in- 
cessant knitting  (so  that  I should  think 
there  can  never  be  any  but  a forestiere 
to  buy  a stocking),  and  the  tale  is  told. 
For  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  a dozen 
children  is  not  accounted  an  industry  by 
these  sea-mothers. 

Boys,  on  the  other  hand,  can  do  many 
tilings — shipbuilding  in  that  mysterious 
yard  where  more  mysterious  ships  grow, 
robe  themselves  in  gay  flags,  and  slip 
down  into  the  sea,  and  to  which  they  re- 
turn to  lie  like  huge  leviathans,  panting 
on  their  sides,  while  men  tar  and  rope 
and  bind  up  their  bruises,  and  heal  them 
and  launch  them  forth  again;  rope-mak- 
ing on  that  breeze-swept  field  between  the 
sea  and  the  Carraras;  a part  in  any  of 
the  small  maritime  industries;  above  all, 
they  can  go  to  sea.  Virtually  they  all 
do  go  to  sea. 

In  the  fishing  fleet  the  catch  is  thus  di- 
vided: one  half  to  the  owner  of  the  boat, 
the  other  half  to  the  captain  and  the  men, 
the  captain  receiving  two  shares,  and  each 
of  the  crew  one.  Mem  have  been  known 
to  follow  the  sea  six  months  together 
for  a profit  of  fifteen  dollars;  twenty 
dollars  in  five  months  is  held  a fair  aver- 
age; forty  dollars  a rich  harvest.  And 
they  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands,  for 
this  is  the  Sea  of  Surprises.  Commoidy 
the  boats  go  out  at  midnight,  to  be  in  the 
far  grounds  by  morning;  often  in  the 
darkness  we  have  been  awakened  to  see 
their  white  procession  sweep  noiselessly 
under  our  windows  out  of  the  dim  canal 
to  the  darker  mystery  of  the  open  sea. 
The  sunset  after,  they  perhaps  come  in. 
With  them  they  take  bread  and  wood, 
and  at  sea  they  cook  a portion  of  the  in- 
ferior fish,  but,  once  landed,  “ the  catch  99 
goes  to  market  and  rarely  does  the  fisher- 
man’s family  eat  fish.  A few  proprietors 
of  boats  share  the  poorest  portion  of  the 
catch  among  the  men,  and  these  employ 
a woman  to  sell  it,  dividing  the  proceeds, 
but  these  liberal  proprietors  are  few. 

There  are  other  boats,  those  which  the 
vapor e (steamboat)  has  not  yet  driven 
out  of  business,  and  which  carry  the 
coastwise  trade;  of  one  of  these  our  Fe- 
lieita’s  promesso  sposo  is  master. 
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AVe  are  d<er*b"  nd  ere*  ted  iu  A&liim&z  “ On?  ylcre  •&/•  ’<dio  knowsd — who 
boot.  it  U mdy  i .w.  \vors  sdtU*e  h#  ifl£t  knoWsC 

another  (ho  ImiHc If  was • nof  mi  heard),  Thus,  womanlike,  she  evolves  tfap  i'nll 
find  that  w«>  tie-  very  imxriiont  v he  batik  fy»*t>ibl<>  amount.  of  tnrruvrv  [h.,r  belieUd 
took  to  fail,  m that  he  iost  his  insurance.  adores  her  And  when  1 think 

The  new  boat  c'-st  eitrhr  thousand  dot-  of  dm  year-  «»f  this  befei?  Kelirita.  my 

lars.  and  we  arc.  paying  b»r  it  now.  l>y  heart  aches.  A\v  can  hardly  wait  for 

* W e T I mean  Atuoum,  but  if  i*  tin*  .vtni<  .lutnmn,<s  rcHnTn  On  she!)  oe«-;i-b,ns 
ihiim.  ]■’. very  time  be  hi. urn  we  both  homes  '^ulfor  a 'f&tfjjt*  > h.v  r the 

wuit  Impatiently  to  leant  how  mdeh  way  f can  ^.v  Adrinnnu  send>Ii*ni>  and 
mMiiry  he  lili^  brought  tow'at^S  U‘,  w y 1 1 f polk-hing,  tun]  downstair*  FelieUrt,  makes 
*ee  anoinKr  .^tamped  receipt  added  to  rim  a great.  to-do,  -weeping  at  id  el  cm  one,  and 
pile  of  Folb  ifuV  treayim^- -for  Autdhio  wo  ins-ut*  our  m-eks  again,  for  then-  will 
bring*?-  thorn  el)  to  bur.  he  broom*  on  the  stairway,  nod  Anter 

IViieUu  i>.  paying*  f»»r  d,  ton — hi  sloop-  .jars-—- 1 lea\  en  alone  knows  where.  When 
lev-;  nights  and . migtiishud  hour-  wh< m wo  break  our  itoeks  over  these  Feledta 
over  a breeze  blow*.  she  reasons  tiuis;  will  explain  apofogtdb-aUy,  in  that  voice 
When  a tempest  passcis,  darkening  the  of  hors  •*  with  ,*.  fra r in  it/’  that-  it  was 

Carrara*  and  the  wnit-ry  she  see*  the  nl]  a vmrihituizwiip — which,  so  far  as 

small  Ajirie  istramhig  the  sea*.  we  can  make  onto  h n ere**  between  a 

■bml  I$ir  white  and  her  pretty  edifibhl^i itirb  aftd  M y*Bta?trbplu%  Then 

hair  flies*  wildly;  wlieny drr  the  eontrary,  . Felicita  (ite-  out  and  mt;> * a dish  of 
it  *-  bleep  on'im  and  nmrorlike  here,  eboim  fur  mariner*  eat  little  meat — . 

she  o fruit  <rf  U»e  >ea  iy  whal  they  like/3  The 
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table  knnyrs  a fair  wjiity  nktfthdii  ila^k  jMtfTfiKe  «c^teKt  f&4^T  bluy*,,  purples*  au<l 
of  red  wine  bpp<  ;us*  ami  presently  >h-  #mvus  in  fhfcir  almrt  ^kirtW*  beneath } bur 
Yory  odors  pause  the  Artist  to  -.i»»tt  enViy  at  eu*  ihe  P'jijera  hoemm*’  'a  thln^f  of 
om|,vV  tii at ' fe  tjie  #?Jaras  ewkibg  in  oVl.  fteaoiy  ItfmJly  l>eacab]t% 
anti  *K»»vaiim  and  atfuivm  i)$  Fotkdta -or  Antonio  and  baa  twenty 

are  hurtled  into  tdothw  aniA  s»*rubhed  year?  ni  youth  swk-ht  oned  heart, 
till  diey  shine  a$rah).  tAXBt  *>f  bit,  held  Blit  AtiUitim  deserves  even  the  Piuerto 

ridi.  dons  her  prehiest  powri  m\i\  brushes  ).  wonder.  d all  men  vent  down  to  :fho 

tile  soft  hair  ifmte  *m<«»th— and  bye  hum-  in  #hips  >v better  it  would  makr 'them 
nfes  jjfrer  Antonio's  arrmib  I am  irfod  ,tij  so  serious.  His  eyes  earry  the  look 
to  arty,  it  is  fn  a wor^o -.tumble:  ihHu^y^v.  • :»r  • tack  of  one  at  least  tigeil  to 

S 1 \ f » will  smooth  it  one.*  a tram*  amt  hi  lor  f;».  Top  Tatv  an  dork  midnights  ,;od  ut 
in  the  evenin'/,-  10  ■ .*.}•♦;  ode  sioeinv  *d  -udderi  *vom  moments.  We  hear  of  dm 
inuJtif  od  -s  ef  other  st rollirur.  lover-,  -he.  **  jolly  sailer  lyye  A limy  inn?t  he  BlP 
will  valk  With  Autuido  in  dm  Pbmdi  {doe  and  whin  cjvw  of  an  ‘ jHinimtiUik' 
vn\)  for  y,ie!)t.  1 to  -dm  real  sea — dee-  • nor 

T»*  v/idk  in  tlv*  Piueta  /.nid  f-tr  Vo. ,nvn v ■ make  u*- o itn-M'y,  Aooodo  is  a man  for 
Yon  do  tuvt.  know  V-' hot  tlmf  i> l One  eap  n woiUiUi  fo  moo  »>ir— pood,  grave,  tmnfrm 
efily  pit;-,  o.r,  hot  nobody.  rail  h-j!  yen.  *dd  hey. :ud  his  u<h>od  as  hrmmV'* 

i or  \v)i*.  • :o.  not  pd>.-  .n. d M**di-  soys  jVli.dta  in  o?u*  emphiifte  *uKrh*- 

ternomnim  >.nd  rnooidipht  and  iiv\  Ajitl  one  de.v  -when  tlx.  biWr  pfcy- 

yo.Qrt  u\  youth  into  a vend  ? Jo  the  day-  moot  is  neid"  l Aidnhio  hope*  this  very 
jftflfe  m J'imv*  p x thing  nf  hrijuty,  ii>».  s/jmmefi-  tber<«  wi.ll  ho  a houK-cocoin^ 
;••*!’.'  piftf.  Hi.k'd  wiih  h^pny  shop.  - iod^  d:  Th*  n will . Ff*llcita  mm**  ouf  of 

of  ehTMren  wntrhvd  ^n  * r ky  white  r.. O' d i (:o  }ifjh'  — dm  boi?se  wi)}  ktieuv 

x ,r  -froUdiY*  idk  r^  or  i.nrT  n-  fp&ignrrz  i-rerj  ourselY»*s)  no  mxm:  dm 
hoar.  r>—*.!d  v.mu  n“  and  otoidir  n w'uh  hrnd  fond  tore  w ill  vanish,  the.  fetfn  .• 
HironOadi1*.  of  pim  no*  dies  ,»u  t lad r i»er».U  p^10p$&h o-e  t hi*-  hip  mip  xiiarrirf^v- 
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bed,  so  often  discussed  already — will  be 
bought  with  solemnity  and  with  inno- 
cent pride  displayed;  upon  it  Felicita 
will  spread  out  all  the  evidences  of  her 
housewifely  skill  with  the  needle,  and  per- 
haps by  that  time  she  will  have  finished 
hemming  those  homespun  linen  sheets 
which  at  present  we  find  strewed  all  over 
the  house  and  garden.  She  has  spun  that 
linen  and  much  more,  for  Felicita  is 
making  a well-to-do  match;  she  is  mar- 
rying no  mere  mariner,  but  a master  of 
a ship,  twice  medalled,  moreover,  for 
saving  life.  The  wedding  confetti  will 
be  bought,  put  up  in  gay  boxes  for  those 
whom  it  is  desired  to  honor,  handed 
round  in  loose  handfuls  to  intimate 
friends  who  will  dispense  with  ceremony. 

Meanwhile  Antonio  is  going  to  find 
newcomers  to  welcome  him.  The  first 
week  of  our  stay  Felicita  adopted  a 
meagre  yellow  kitten  which  she  had  res- 
cued from  death  by  stoning.  Instead  of 
calling  him  St.  Peter  Martyr,  as,  of 
course,  she  ought  to  have  done,  she 
named  him  Giallo,  and  Qiallo  became 
the  chief  object  of  Giovanni’s  existence. 
Erstwhile  the  sturdiest  sleeper,  he  took 
to  rising  larklike. 

“Don’t  you  hear  the  little  cat  who 
calls  me,  Zia?”  he  demanded,  gravely, 
when  Felicita  remonstrated. 

Giallo  was  always  in  his  arms  when  he 
was  not  in  Felicita’s.  Felicita’s  theory 
of  life  is  simple.  Most  of  the  evils  of 
life,  as  she  has  known  it,  proceed  from 
under-nourishment ; next  to  the  sea, 
hunger  is  the  enemy  most  to  be  feared. 
Accordingly  she  stuffs  all  that  comes 
within  her  sphere  of  influence;  Giallo 
was  eating  from  morning  till  night.  In 
the  end  he  must  have  been  ripieno,  which 
is  what  our  Christmas  turkey  was  last 
year,  when  we  cut  it  open  and  found 
neither  bones  nor  meat,  but  a varied  as- 
sortment of  delicatessen  generally — in- 
cluding ham,  tongue,  veal,  and  chicken, 
all  minced  together  and  spiced,  and  filled 
with  roast  chestnuts,  olives,  and  minor 
matters,  finished  off  with  six  fat  boiled 
sausages  up  and  down  the  sides. 

With  that  ingratitude  of  which  his- 
tory is  full,  Giallo  effected  an  escape 
one  day.  If  they  had  mislaid  baby 
Italia,  Giovanni  and  Felicita  could  not 
have  been  more  dismayed.  The  whole 
neighborhood  was  searched.  Finally, 
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under  a wood-pile,  Giovanni  unearthed 
the  truant.  Kneeling  down  and  putting 
his  arms  about  him,  he  said  softly : 

“ Tell  me,  dear  one,  why  did  you  dis- 
appear yourself?” 

On  the  day  that  Giovanni  goes  a-woo- 
ing,  some  one  is  going  to  listen  to  him. 

Felicita,  to  make  up  for  Giallo’s  sup- 
posititious hardships  (he  had  been  absent 
a whole  three  hours),  has  been  giv- 
ing him  extra  meals  ever  since.  When- 
ever I surprise  her  feeding  him,  she  as- 
sumes an  air  of  resignation  and  says: 

“ Only  this  was  needed ! First  the  chil- 
dren, then  this  cat!” 

Neither  is  Giallo  the  whole  tale — not 
even  the  whole  tail.  Shortly  after  his 
advent,  Felicita  adopted  an  orphan,  a 
little  white  kitten  about  four  inches  long 
and  round.  Adrianna  fell  heir  to  the 
remainder  of  the  orphan  family.  I ob- 
serve that  this  is  the  usual  proportion 
governing  conduct,  as  between  Adrianna 
and  Felicita,  and  somehow  Felicita’s  one 
always  makes  more  commotion  than 
Adrianna’s  half-dozen.  Bianca  is  really 
very  pretty;  she  is  too  little  to  lap,  so 
Felicita,  armed  with  a spoon  (it  happens 
to  be  one  of  my  silver  ones),  sits  hold- 
ing the  kitten’s  jaws  open  and  pouring 
down  the  milk. 

“Anche  troppo!”  she  exclaims,  seeing 
me.  “First  the  bambini;  then  one  cat, 
then  another — where  is  this  to  end?” 

Nobody  can  answer  that  until  the 
summer  itself  ends;  but  the  next  step 
towards  the  ending  was  the  adoption  of 
a featherless  nestling  — Adrianna,  of 
course,  acquiring  the  rest  of  the  or- 
phans. This  one  has  not  a feather,  and 
looks  just  fit  to  be  served  up  as  hecca - 
ficchi,  according  to  Browning’s  recipe 
for  ortolans. 

Felicita  says  she  shall  bring  it  up 
by  hand.  In  the  intervals  of  feeding 
she  buttons  it  up  for  safety  and  warmth 
inside  her  shirt-waist,  whence  it  pro- 
duces a weird  effect  as  she  moves  about 
the  room,  sending  forth  a chirping 
from  within. 

“ Only  this  was  needed  to  make  a true 
martyr  of  me!”  declares  Felicita.  “First 
the  children ; then  one  cat ; then  another ; 
and  now  this!” 

The  children  are  more  in  ecstasies  than 
ever.  Nothing  but  Antonio  is  wanting 
to  the  Household  of  Felicity. 
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A T the  time  of  the  annual  picnic 
L A given  by  Lovett  & Lovett  to 
* ^ their  employees,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  incipient  romances  that 
the  preceding  year  had  developed  would 
be  haled  forth  into  the  frank  light  of 
publicity.  Not  that  the  number  of  them 
was  necessarily  large.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  even  the  most  distinguished 
floor-walker  loses  a certain  charm — the 
charm,  perhaps,  of  the  august  and  inac- 
cessible— when  you  have  taken  notes  on 
him  for  a twelvemonth  across  the  coun- 
ter; and  similarly  the  most  engaging  of 
pompadours  is  all  too  often  discovered 
upon  daily  scrutiny  to  be  but  a vain 
show.  Thus  floor-walkers  may  go  to 
millinery  establishments  for  sweethearts, 
and  salesladies  may  be  snapped  up  by 
random  chauffeurs. 

Nevertheless,  something  was  always  to 
be  hoped  of  the  annual  picnic.  A year 
ago,  as  the  spring  drew  on  to  full-blown 
summer,  it  was  confidently  predicted 
that  Alfred  Small,  of  the  ribbon  counter, 
and  Julie  Mullin,  of  the  book  depart- 
ment, were  to  afford  the  necessary  love 
interest.  There  must  be  an  understand- 
ing between  them,  certainly : he  hardly  so 
much  as  said  “ Good  morning  ” nowadays 
to  other  girls,  they  had  been  seen  to- 
gether both  at  lunch  and  at  the  theatre — 
— oh,  there  were  plenty  of  signs.  The 
seal  of  finality  was  all  that  was  lacking. 

The  long  - expected  day,  however, 
brought  only  confusion  to  these  cherished 
hopes.  Julie,  who  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  properest  girls  in  the  whole 
store,  appeared  preternaturally  gay  and 
reckless.  First  she  devoted  herself  to 
one  man,  then  to  another,  with  an  au- 
dacity that  set  friendly  eyes  wide  with 
horror;  and  finally,  when  the  picnic  din- 
ner was  over  and  the  party  broke  up  for 
games  and  swan-boating  and  strolls  in 
the  woods,  the  abandoned  coquette — 
surely  this  could  not  be  proper  Jule! — 
deliberately  flung  herself  at  a certain  Mr. 


Bentley,  newly  of  the  shoe  department, 
and  in  the  incredulous  sight  of  all  they 
had  gone  off  together  toward  the  lake. 

“Well,  wouldn’t  that  frost  you  ?” 
gasped  Sadie  Smith  to  her  companions. 
“ Is  the  girl  crazy  ? The  way  she’s  treat- 
ed Alfred;  and  him  the  most  refined  man 
in  the  store,  too!” 

Eyes  of  sisterly  commiseration  were 
turned  upon  Mr.  Small,  who  was  dis- 
consolately munching  the  remnant  of  an 
egg  sandwich;  but  he  took  no  notice. 

“If  that  man  was  on  to  his  game,” 
observed  Marne  Riley,  sagaciously,  “he’d 
make  out  he  didn’t  care.  Say,  isn’t  he 
the  wilted  nosegay!” 

They  sent  one  of  the  men  over  to  him 
with  an  invitation  to  come  along  to  the 
skating-rink;  but  Alfred  only  shook  his 
head  with  a wan  smile,  and  replied: 

“I  got  sort  of  a headache.  I guess 
I’ll  just  sit  ’round  quiet  for  a while. 
Perhaps  I’ll  come  down  later.” 

So  the  rest  of  the  picnickers  went  off, 
and  Alfred  was  left  to  himself.  He  did 
not  have  a headache;  but  he  wanted  to 
be  alone,  for  his  heart  was  sore.  He  had 
not  expected  Julie  to  treat  him  like  that. 
During  the  whole  trip  she  had  scarcely 
spoken  a word  to  him.  No  one  would  ever 
have  thought  they  even  knew  each  other. 

And  it  didn’t  seem  like  her,  either. 
He  couldn’t  explain  it.  Why,  the  very 
last  time  he  had  called  upon  her  they 
had  sat  together  on  the  divan  in  her  lit- 
tle “den,”  as  she  termed  it,  under  an 
artistically  draped  fish-net  stuck  full  of 
photographs;  and  there  they  had  played 
with  her  new  teddy  bear,  fixing  its  arms 
and  legs  in  a hundred  ludicrous  pos- 
tures, and  between  times  had  talked  on 
a number  of  quite  serious  subjects. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  least  senti- 
mental about  Julie;  they  had  been  just 
good  fellows  together — that  was  what  be 
liked  best  in  a girl.  And  she  sang  very 
nicely,  too.  They  had  tried  over  some 
sacred  duets  that  last  evening.  Alfred 
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was  fond  of  music;  and  he  had  a taste 
for  poetry  also,  though  rather  furtive, 
for  poetry  is  so  out  of  fashion  nowadays 
in  department  stores. 

Indeed,  what  had  first  attracted  him 
to  Miss  Mullin  was  the  sight  of  her 
deep  buried  in  a volume  of  poems — he 
knew  they  were  poems  by  the  padded- 
leather  binding. 

“What  ye  reading  Miss  Mullin?”  he 
had  asked,  with  friendly  interest. 

She  had  glanced  up  at  him  with  a 
luminous  smile  that  he  could  never  for- 
get the  thrill  of.  “ Lucile/*  she  had 
replied.  “ It’s  my  favorite  poem.  Seems 
as  if  I never  could  get  tired  of  it.” 

Alfred  had  not  at  that  time  read 
Lucile ; but  he  forebore  to  say  so.  In- 
stead he  provided  himself  with  a copy 
from  an  alien  book-counter  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  this  he  read  through 
carefully,  underlining  the  couplets  that 
appealed  to  him  as  especially  stimulating. 

At  the  present  moment  the  little  vol- 
ume was  in  his  pocket.  He  had  brought  it, 
thinking  of  how  he  and  Julie — but  what 
was  the  use  of  thinking?  This  was  all 
it  had  come  to!  And  he  mused  darkly, 
as  others  had  mused  before  him,  upon  the 
instability  of  womankind. 

If  Alfred  had  been  better  versed  in 
the  lore  of  the  sex,  he  might  have  given 
a different  and  less  disheartening  in- 
terpretation to  Julie’s  infidelity;  but  he 
had  always  been  a sensible  young  man, 
and  this  was  almost  his  first  attachment. 

In  the  distance  he  heard  the  gay  strains 
of  the  band  at  the  skating-rink  and  the 
rumble  of  many  rollers,  and  the  sound 
disturbed  him,  so  out  of  harmony  was  it 
with  his  mood.  He  thought  of  Mr. 
Bentley,  even  now,  perhaps,  blithely  pad- 
dling down  the  lake  with  the  fair,  faith- 
less Jule;  and  a feeling  of  disenchant- 
ment came  over  him,  of  disgust  with  the 
stale  lot  of  men.  He  longed  to  get  away 
from  it  all — from  everything  that  could 
remind  him  of  his  misery. 

He  rose  from  the  bench  on  which  he 
had  been  sitting  and  turned  his  steps 
up  a path  that  seemed  to  lead  away  from 
the  frequented  regions  of  the  grove.  The 
air  was  cooler  up  there  and  still.  The 
afternoon  sunlight  flickered  through  the 
leaves  and  danced  in  golden  flakes  along 
the  path.  From  somewhere  not  far  away 
came  the  reiterated  call  of  a leaf -hidden 


bird.  Alfred  was  of  the  city  bom  and 
bred,  and  solitude  like  this  was  new  to 
him.  The  wonder  came  upon  him  with  a 
certain  odd  impressiveness  that  it  should 
be  always  here,  this  silence,  waiting, 
green  and  deep,  while  foolish  people  in 
the  city  rushed  hither  and  thither  pell- 
mell  about  their  noisy  business. 

Such  peace  was  doubly  grateful  just 
now  to  his  rudely  shattered  sensibilities; 
and  he  found  himself  wishing  that  he 
could  stay  here  always  among  these  nice 
tall  trees.  He  felt  almost  ashamed  of 
his  new  tan  shoes  with  their  silk  bows 
(Julie  would  notice  them,  he  had  hoped)  ; 
and  with  an  instinctive  impulse  of  mod- 
esty, as  if  recognizing  how  nugatory  are 
all  tokens  of  fashion  when  confronted 
with  the  forest’s  primitive  sincerity,  he 
thrust  out  of  sight  the  lavender-bordered 
handkerchief  which  had  protruded  rather 
consciously  from  his  breast  pocket. 

Then  he  bethought  him  again  of 
Lucile , and  drew  out  the  daintily  bound 
volume.  He  sat  down  on  a moss-covered 
rock  against  a tree  and  opened  the  book. 
By  this  time  he  was  strangely  at  peace — 
he  had  reached  one  of  those  moods  where- 
in one  can  look  with  almost  divine  un- 
concern upon  the  petty  confusions  and 
spites  of  terrene  life.  Jule  could  go  off 
sweethearting  with  another  if  she  chose: 
that  was  a mere  incident,  a bubble  upon 
the  great  flux  of  things.  He  did  not 
envy  or  begrudge  Mr.  Bentley  her  prod- 
igal smiles;  he  was  even  glad  that  she 
was  not  beside  him  on  that  mossy  stone: 
it  would  have  been  a discord,  he  felt, 
in  the  perfect  forest  harmony.  Alfred 
Small  had  a somewhat  lyric  nature,  and 
at  the  present  moment  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  grove  was  upon  him. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  even  Lucile 
seemed  to  him  for  the  first  time  a little 
trivial;  and  as  he  listlessly  turned  the 
leaves,  he  was  almost  astonished  at  the 
passages  he  had  so  plentifully  under- 
scored. The  standards  of  the  ribbon 
counter,  with  its  yardsticks  and  neatly 
graded  color  schemes — how  far  he  had 
left  them  behind ! “ If  it  could  only  be 

for  always!”  mused  Alfred,  sententious- 
ly.  “If  vte  could  only  throw  off  all  the 
artificialities  of  modern  life”  (he  had 
picked  up  that  • serviceable  phrase  out 
of  a sermon)  “and  go  back  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  Nature!” 
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As  these  somewhat  poetic  longings 
were  flitting  across  his  fancy,  Alfred’s 
eyes  had  been  drawn  by  a strange  stirring 
of  leaves  close  by  him.  It  was  as  if  some 
errant  breeze  had  become  entangled  in 
the  delicate  branches  of  a young  white 
birch  on  the  other  side  of  the  path;  for 
they  were  shivering  unaccountably  in  the 
motionless  air.  The  little  tree,  which  was 
scarcely  taller  than  a man’s  shoulder, 
seemed  to  be  of  denser  growth  than  com- 
mon, and  its  shape  was  astonishingly 
supple  and  engaging.  Alfred  wondered 
that  any  mere  tree  could  be  so  lovely; 
and  it  occurred  to  him — so  oddly  fan- 
tastic was  his  humor — that  if  it  had  not 
been  a tree,  it  would  have  been  a woman, 
slender  and  fragile  and  shy  and  adorable. 

It  was  at  that  very  moment  that  a shaft 
of  yellow  sunlight  shot  slantwise  through 
the  gloom  of  the  woods  and  fell  full  upon 
the  trembling  thing— and  then  Alfred 
saw  that  his  fancy  had  been  truer  than 
his  eyes.  It  was  not  a tree. 

His  dulness  surprised  him.  He  mar- 
velled that  he  could  have  sat  there  all 
that  time  and  imagined  that  he  was  look- 
ing at  a tree.  Yet  his  most  poetic  imag- 
ination could  not  have  entertained  so 
-adorable  a creature  as  this. 

She  had  a filmy  golden  veil  over  her 
head  which  seemed  to  have  entangled 
the  sunlight,  and  underneath  it  a shower 
of  marvellous  hair  fell  in  soft  billowing 
folds  about  her  shoulders;  green  hair  it 
was — the  tender  green  of  young  stems, 
shot  through  with  the  silver  green  under 
the  birch  leaves  and  the  purple  green 
of  the  woodbine’s  tendrils.  And  the  soft 
clinging  garment  she  wore  might  have 
been  woven  from  the  down  of  early  ferns, 
still  uncoiled  in  twilight  hollows. 

Strangely  enough,  Alfred  was  not  in 
the  least  taken  aback  at  what  he  saw. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  all  so  perfectly 
in  accord  with  the  poetry  and  magic  of 
that  sweet  afternoon  hour  that  he  seemed 
actually  to  have  been  awaiting  her. 

Eor  the  space  of  a few  seconds  he  sat 
there  motionless,  gazing  at  her  with  a 
frank  admiration  which  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  find  reprehensible  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

The  silence  was  finally  broken  by  her 
soft  laugh.  "Aren’t  you  going  to  say 
something?”  she  rippled. 

Alfred  had  never  heard  anything  like 


that  rippling  voice.  It  recalled  to  him 
the  sound  of  the  fountain  in  the  city 
square  at  home  when  he  had  heard  it 
purl  and  tinkle  gently  on  a moonlit  night; 
but  the  fountain  had  a chilly  sound  even 
in  the  warmest  weather,  while  this  lovely 
voice  was  full  of  soft  allurements — more 
like  the  first  waking  notes  of  the  wood- 
thrush,  which  Alfred  had  never  had  a 
chance  to  hear. 

At  her  words  he  had  risen  abruptly 
from  his  mossy  seat,  letting  the  book  fall 
unheeded  to  the  ground,  and  was  ap- 
proaching her  with  that  instinctive  def- 
erence which  had  always  made  ladies 
glad  to  trade  at  the  ribbon  counter. 
“Pray  excuse  me,”  he  murmured,  apolo- 
getically. “Can  I be — ” the  rest  of  the 
sentence  died  away  indistinguishably,  for 
she  held  out  her  hand  in  playful  warning. 

“Take  care,”  she  cautioned.  “I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I like  you.  I’d  rather 
hear  you  talk  a little  first.” 

Alfred  looked  at  the  forest  lady  in 
something  like  embarrassment.  “ Pm 
afraid  I haven’t  much  to  say,”  he  re- 
plied, conscious  again  of  the  gulf  that 
was  fixed  between  the  present  moment  and 
Lovett  & Lovett’s.  The  commonplaces 
of  conversation  were  clearly  impossible, 
out  here  in  the  woods,  and  even  his  own 
pet  ideas  that  he  had  heretofore  con- 
sidered quite  sensible  and  new  dwindled 
suddenly  in  bis  estimation.  He  felt  the 
curse  of  the  ribbon  counter  and  its  dull 
philosophy  upon  him. 

She  returned  his  embarrassed  glance 
with  a smile  of  dainty  raillery,  her  head 
a little  tilted  to  one  side.  He  had  not 
noticed  her  eyes  before;  they  were  like 
clear  woodland  springs  whose  dark  trans- 
parency is  only  broken  by  the  continual 
stirring  in  their  depths.  Just  now  they 
danced  with  playfulness,  and  her  laugh 
was  as  the  breaking  of  a myriad  bubbles 
in  the  sun. 

“Why  not  tell  me  about  yourself?” 
9he  said.  “How  it  is  that  you  have 
come  out  here,  and  why  you  wear  those 
funny  draperies.” 

Alfred  blushed  and  twitched  nervously 
at  the  comers  of  his  small  brown  mus- 
tache. He  remembered  the  pride  with 
which  he  had  contemplated  that  morning 
his  newly  creased  flannel  trousers  and 
pleated  negligee  shirt.  But  now  he  felt 
the  indecency  of  them. 
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"And  then,”  she  went  on,  "tell  me 
why  you’re  all  alone.  You’re  the  very 
first  mortal  that  ever  I saw  alone  on  this 
path.  They  always  go  two  and  two.  Did 
yours  run  away  with  some  one  else?” 

Alfred  was  true  to  the  best  instincts 
of  his  sex  when  he  denied  it.  "I  got 
tired,”  he  explained,  toeing  the  moss  in 
the  path,  "and — I kind  of  thought  per- 
haps I could  enjoy  myself  better  away 
from  the  others.” 

She  laughed  understandingly.  " They 
are  stupid,  aren’t  they  I”  she  agreed. 
" Why,  for  all  the  hundreds  of  them  I’ve 
seen  go  by,  I never  heard  a sensible  word 
yet:  it’s  always  the  same  old  thing.  I 
get  quite  tired  of  watching.” 

" You  live  near  here  ?”  asked  Alfred. 

"Yes,  of  course,”  she  replied.  "Why, 
I’ve  belonged  in  these  woods  for  several 
hundred  summers  — perhaps  more.  I 
don’t  keep  track  of  time,  there’s  so  much 
of  it.  Have  you  a pretty  name  ?” 

" Not  very,”  admitted  Alfred,  shyly, 
though  he  had  always  liked  his  name  till 
that  moment.  "It’s  — I’m  afraid  it’s 
rather  a plain  name — more  like  a label.” 

"That’s  too  bad,”  she  sighed.  "Our 
names  are  all  so  pretty.  But  I could 
easily  lend  you  a new  one.  There  are 
quite  a number  vacant.” 

" What  ?”  exclaimed  Alfred. 

" You  see,”  she  went  on,  simply,  " there 
aren’t  so  many  of  us  as  there  used  to  be. 
It  isn’t  that  the  woods  are  gone,”  she 
explained,  anticipating  his  humiliation. 
"We’ve  usually  gone  before  the  woods. 
It’s  curiosity.” 

" What  ?”  exclaimed  Alfred  again. 

She  reasserted  it  with  a nod.  "Yes, 
we  go  away  to  find  out  about  things.  We 
always  expect  to  come  back  and  tell  the 
others;  but  no  one  has  ever  done  it. 
Isn’t  that  strange?  Now  there  was  Pan- 
talin,  my  brother;  I often  wonder  what 
has  become  of  him.  I’ll  show  you  where 
he  was  going.” 

She  led  him  a few  steps  up  the  path, 
and  leaped  airily  to  the  summit  of  a 
fern-grown  boulder  that  overhung  it.  Al- 
fred Small  was  unaccustomed  to  boulders. 

" Here,”  she  said.  " Take  my  hand. 
You’re  all  so  horribly  clumsy.” 

He  grasped  it  lightly,  and  forgot  to 
let  it  go  when,  an  instant  later,  scarcely 
knowing  how  it  had  come  about,  he  stood 
beside  her.  It  was  a slim  brown  hand 


with  curiously  elongated  fingers  that 
curled  confidingly  about  his  own  as  if 
some  shy  bird  had  alighted  there. 

Through  a rift  in  the  trees  a bit  of 
landscape  was  revealed — all  its  details 
sharply  defined  as  in  a telescope.  There 
lay  the  city,  far  distant  across  brown 
meadows,  the  sunlight  glinting  on  its 
tiered  roofs  and  windows;  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  rose  the  tall,  ugly  chimney 
of  the  Iron- Works,  apt  symbol  of  the 
civilization  that  had  given  it  being. 

" It’s  that  queer  tall  pillar,”  she  ex- 
plained. " We  used  to  stand  here  by  the 
hour,  Pantalin  and  I,  watching  it.  We 
thought  it  might  be  an  altar,  because 
sometimes  there’s  a great  deal  of  smoke 
on  top  of  it;  but  we  never  could  see 
any  priests — perhaps  it’s  too  far  away 
for  that.  And  we  used  to  wonder  how 
they  could  ever  get  up  there  to  build  the 
fire;  and  it  must  be  a queer  god,  we 
thought,  that  liked  so  much  horrid  black 
smoke.  And  so  finally  Pantalin  couldn’t 
stand  it  any  longer,  and  one  night,  when 
the  moon  rose,  he  went  off,  and” — she 
hesitated — " that’s  all.  But  doesn’t  it 
seem  as  if  he  might  come  back  to 
tell  me?” 

Alfred  nodded. 

" What  do  you  suppose  could  have 
happened  to  him  ?”  she  asked,  wistfully. 
" Sometimes  I get  quite  lonely  and  sad 
here  ” — he  felt  her  cool  little  fingers 
tighten  the  least  bit  on  his  own ; " we 
used  to  be  so  much  together,  you  see,  he 
and  I,  and  I don’t  seem  quite  to  belong 
with  any  of  the  others — at  least  not  in 
the  same  way.” 

Alfred  sighed  sympathetically.  " I can 
see  how  you  must  miss  him,”  he  mur- 
mured. " I know  it  is  hard.” 

He  had  never  seen  a creature  so  sweet- 
ly appealing.  Her  deep  eyes  peered  out 
at  him  with  such  a childlike  candor  from 
the  shadow  of  her  unbound  hair,  and  on 
their  lower  lids  shone  just  the  suggestion 
of  a tear.  He  wanted  to  put  his  arms 
about  her,  but  was  not  sure  that  she 
would  let  him. 

She  seemed  to  catch  the  tenderness  in 
his  voice,  however,  and  to  be  puzzled  by 
it,  for  she  suddenly  withdrew  her  hand. 
"Don’t  be  sorry  for  me,”  she  went  on, 
without  a hint  of  pathos  in  her  tone; 
" it  might  be  far  worse.  There’s  always 
a little  work  to  be  done,  you  see.  This 
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whole  morning,  from  before  sunrise,  1 
was  trying  to  repair  that  poor  woodbine 
over  there  that  had  been  flung  to  the 
ground  with  a dead  branch.  The  thing 
was  torn  almost  beyond  recovery;  but  I 
think  I saved  it.  And  last  week  I was 
working  at  the  ferns  over  on  the  other 
side  of  the  slope.  And  then  sometimes, 
when  I get  lonely,  I creep  down  toward 
the  lake  and  watch  your  funny  brothers 
and  sisters.  How  stupid  they  are — your 
people!  And  how  droll  and  foolish!  I 
never  can  get  over  laughing  at  them.” 

Alfred  agreed  with  her.  Never  had 
he  seen  as  at  that  moment  the  queer 
figure  mortality  cut  when  it  came 
a-picnicking  to  a grove.  The  delicious, 
unutterable  absurdity  of  it — merry-go- 
rounds,  musical  railways,  swan  - boats, 
lemonade  stands — love-making,  philander- 
ing, jealousies — the  whole  noisy,  irra- 
tional pageant  fled  before  his  mental 
vision,  and  he  laughed  outright,  standing 
there  on  the  ferny  boulder  beside  the 
little  dryad.  It  did  not  seem  as  if  they 
could  ever  grow  sober  again,  either  of 
them.  Her  merriment  was  as  spontane- 
ous and  unrestrained  as  the  whirling 
petals  that  dance  from  the  apple  tree 
after  a May  breeze;  she  threw  back  her 
small  brown  head,  and  the  grove  fairly 
pealed  with  the  infectious  music. 

The  birds  heard  it  and  yielded  to  its 
influence.  Everywhere  about  them  little 
songs  burst  forth — here  shrill,  there  sub- 
dued, but  all  instinct  with  elfish  mirth. 
Oh,  the  divine  mockery  of  that  laughter! 
Never,  surely,  since  the  world  was,  has 
poor  dull  humanity  been  so  tricked  out  in 
cap  and  bells,  so  bemocked,  so  bepelted 
with  a hail  of  delicious  mischief,  as  on 
that  afternoon.  Puck  was  there,  most 
assuredly,  though  Alfred  did  not  espy 
him,  and  Oberon,  and  Silenus,  holding 
both  his  sides,  and  all  the  company  of 
the  gay  woodfolk,  winged  and  unwinged, 
goat-eared,  hairy-legged,  or  tiny  enough 
to  swing  on  a stem  of  maidenhair. 

Suddenly  the  little  creature  at  his  side 
seized  one  of  his  hands  with  both  of  here. 
“ Stay  here  in  the  woods  with  us !”  she 
begged.  “ It  would  be  easy  to  manage — 
very  easy — only  a visit  to  the  Old  One 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  And  we 
should  be  such  good  playmates,  you 
and  I.” 

Alfred  felt  a thrill  of  strange  life 
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tingling  through  his  whole  body,  as  if 
his  veins  were  flowing  with  something 
more  heady  and  volatile  than  blood.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  no  longer 
the  same  young  man,  melancholy  and 
disappointed,  who  so  short  a time  before 
had  come  for  peace  into  the  forest  soli- 
tudes. Here  was  a whole  new  world 
unfurling  magically  before  his  eyes:  a 
world  free  of  care  as  the  careless  wind 
itself,  and  filled  with  lovely  enchant- 
ments such  as  he  had  not  dreamed  of 
since  childhood.  The  stale,  uncheerfu! 
round  of  a ribbon-counter  career,  the 
tedious  economies  forced  upon  him  by 
his  meagre  salary,  the  crudeness  of 
boarding-house  life,  the  pangs  of  despised 
love — all  these  he  might  exchange  for 
this  freedom,  this  light-hearted  joy,  and 
for  companionship  so  alluring  and  ir- 
resistible ! He  looked  again  into  the 
strange  liquid  eyes,  whose  depths  seemed 
always  to  be  stirred  by  some  unimagined 
emotion — and  very  slowly  he  bent  down 
toward  the  shyly  upturned  lips.  • 

At  that  instant  the  vibrant  air  grew 
still,  as  if  all  the  little  wild  creatures 
of  the  grove  had  been  startled  into 
silence.  The  hands  that  clasped  his 
own  trembled.  “Look,”  she  whispered. 

“ Some  one  of  your  people.” 

Alfred  turned  his  eyes  down  the  path, 
and  a chill  of  terror  ran  over  him.  It 
was  Jule.  She  was  alone,  walking  to- 
ward them  with  downcast  eyes  and  ab- 
stracted countenance.  Every  now  and 
then  she  would  stop  and  dig  the  toe  of 
her  little  boot  into  the  soft  moss  at  the 
side;  and  once  she  stooped  to  pick  a 
small  prince’s-pine  that  grew  among  some 
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“ Oh  l”  gasped  Alfred.  “ What  ’ll  I do  ?” 

The  little  brown  hands  tightened  on 
his.  “Don’t  be  afraid.  So  long  as  I 
have  hold  of  you  she  cannot  see  us.  She 
will  think  we  are  trees.” 

Such  was  apparently  the  case,  for  an 
instant  later  Julie  turned  her  eyes  full 
upon  them  without  a sign  of  recognition. 
Alfred  breathed  a sigh  of  relief — which 
he  could  not  have  perfectly  explained— 
and  waited  for  her  to  pass. 

She  looked  very  pretty  indeed:  he  had 
to  confess  it  to  himself,  as  she  bent  her 
head  and  pinned  the  waxen  white  flowers 
with  girlish  consciousness  against  the 
bright  tie  she  was  wearing,  trying  the 
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effect  first  in  one  spot  and  then  in  an- 
other. Hardly  had  ahe  finished,  when 
she  came  to  a startled  halt,  staring  at 
something  beside  the  path  almost  at  her 
feet.  Then  with  a cry  that  was  almost 
a sob  she  snatched  it  up. 

It  was  Lucile.  She  opened  the  front 
cover  and  glanced  at  the  name;  and  then 
she  sat  down  on  the  mossy  rock  against 
the  tree  and— yes,  she  pressed  the  book 
to  her  lips  over  and  over  again. 

“ It's  his!”  Alfred  heard  her  mur- 
mur—'“ Alfred's” 

The  little  wood-spirit  came  closer  to 
him,  as  if  conscious  that  some  danger 
threatened.  The  wind  lifted  a wisp  of 
her  strange  filmy  hair  and  blew  it  en- 
ticingly across  his  face.  He  felt  the 
pressure  of  her  shoulder  against  his 
heart,  which  was  beating  with  unac- 
customed wildness. 

“Isn’t  she  absurd!”  whispered  the 
dryad,  with  a ripple  of  dainty  mockery. 
“I  wish  she  would  go  away — quick.” 

£Ifred  did  not  answer.  He  was  under- 
going a strange  conflict  of  emotions.  He 
remembered  the  six  dollars  and  a half  in 
his  hip  pocket,  and  how  he  had  economized 
in  order  to  have  it  to  spend  to-day  on 
Julie.  In  his  mind’s  eye  he  saw  all  the 
familiar  places  where  they  had  been  to- 
gether: the  companionable  streets  with 
the  bright  shop-windows  and  streaming 
crowds,  the  noisy  restaurant  where  they 
had  lunched  happily  amid  the  clatter  of 
a thousand  dishes,  the  twenty-five-cent 
vaudeville  where  they  had  heard  so  many 
memorable  jokes  and  clever  songs — and 
all  his  later  dreams  flooded  back  upon 
him  now.  The  snug  little  flat  they  might 
some  day  share,  the  graphophone  that 
would  render  grand  opera  for  them  “ just 
as  good  ” as  if  they  were  there  in  the 
grand  tier  of  the  Metropolitan;  and  al- 
ways the  sure,  familiar  surroundings, 
the  conveniences  and  pleasant  routine  of 
common  life!  And  Julie!  There  were 
tears  in  her  eyes  which  he  knew  he  ought 
not  to  see  there.  This  was  her  secret: 
she  had  not  meant  to  tell  him  yet;  he 
was  meanly  spying  on  her.  And  yet  it 
was  all  true — everything  that  he  had 
hoped  for! 

“ Alfred !” — he  heard  her  murmur  the 
word  again,  and  the  yearning  in  her  voice 
was  unmistakable. 

Scarcely  aware  of  his  own  purpose,  he 


took  a half-step  forward.  As  he  did  so, 
he  felt  the  trembling  of  the  small  hands 
that  held  his  own.  He  looked  down  at 
his  companion.  She  had  turned  toward 
him  again,  and  her  wonderful  eyes  met 
his.  The  pupils  were  contracted  as  if  in 
terror.  She  raised  her  hands  suddenly 
and  pressed  them  to  her  breast,  deep  in 
her  soft  shimmering  hair. 

“ You  won’t,”  she  murmured,  pleading- 
ly. “ Please  don’t  go  I Think  of  the  life 
we’ll  have — the  trees  and  the  sun  and 
the  dear  wild  things.  And  I’ll  tell  you 
all  the  secrets  I know,  and  all  day  long 
we  can  sing  and  dance  together.” 

In  a sort  of  daze  Alfred  stood  gazing 
into  those  birdlike  eyes,  and  once  more 
they  seemed  to  draw  him  down  to  them. 
All  the  lost  adorations  of  boyhood  had 
awakened  in  him — the  thrill  and  dream 
of  it;  and  they  were  claiming  him. 

Was  it  some  subliminal  intuition  of 
peril  that  made  Julie  just  at  that  moment 
rise  pensively  to  her  feet  ? Her  movement 
attracted  Alfred’s  fascinated  glance.  He 
saw  her  wrap  her  little  white  handker- 
chief about  the  book;  then  with  a dis- 
tinctly audible  sigh  she  turned  away 
and  began  slowly  to  retrace  her  steps 
down  the  path.  It  was  her  victory. 

With  an  impetuousness  which  was 
almost  violence  he  freed  his  hands. 
“Julie!”  he  cried.  “Jule  dear!” 

She  turned  about  in  startled  recog- 
nition. 

“ Wait,”  he  called.  “ I’m  coming.” 

He  had  forgotten  the  steepness  and 
height  of  the  boulder;  he  slipped,  lost 
his  balance,  and  shot  sprawling,  with  a 
great  crackling  of  branches,  to  the  path 
below,  where  he  lay  still  for  an  instant, 
endeavoring  to  collect  his  scattered  wits. 
The  woods  were  suddenly  noisy  all  about 
him.  Was  it  laughter?  Was  it  the 
mockery  of  the  gay  forest-folk  at  another 
mortal  fool? 

Julie  ran  back  to  him  with  a cry  of 
distress  and  fell  on  her  knees  in  the  path. 

“Oh,  Alfred,  are  you  hurt?”  she  cried. 

He  sat  up  and  shook  himself,  like 
an  English  sparrow  after  a plunge  in 
the  park  fountain.  “ I suppose  they’re 
all  laughing  at  me,”  he  observed,  rath- 
er irrelevantly.  “ But  I don’t  care — I 
mean — not  if  you’ll  call  me  Alfred  like 
that  again.” 

At  this  unexpected  remark  Julie  rose 
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quickly  to  her  feet.  “ What  a funny 
thing  to  say,”  she  laughed,  “ when  you’ve 
just  fallen  off  the  Christmas  tree  like 
that!”  But  she  blushed  prettily. 

Alfred  felt  that  this  was  his  oppor- 
tunity. The  grove  was  echoing  with  the 
shrill  merriment  of  birds  and  tree-toads; 
and  the  sound  made  him  eager  and  de- 
fiant, reckless  of  conventions.  Springing 
to  his  feet,  he  flung  his  arms  tight  about 
Julie’s  supple  waist  and  kissed  her  ar- 
dently several  times  in  succession. 

“ Jule!”  he  gasped.  “ I love  you.  You 
can’t  get  away.” 

Her  face  was  rose-colored  as  she  hid 
it  against  his  shoulder.  “ I don’t  know 
as  I want  to,”  she  retorted;  and  then, 
shyly,  “ Why  didn’t  you  ever  do  that 
before,  Alfred?” 

Some  time  later  she  suggested  that  they 
had  better  be  going  back.  “ I think  we’ve 
been  foolish  enough  for  one  day,”  she 
said,  trying  to  give  body  once  more  to 
the  crumpled  flower  on  her  waist.  “ Let’s 
make  them  think  we  had  it  all  planned 
this  way  from  the  start.  Then  they 
can’t  guy  us.” 

She  stooped  once  more  to  pick  up  the 
volume  of  poems.  It  seemed  to  remind 
her  of  what  had  gone  before.  She  looked 
at  Alfred  with  intentness. 

“What  were  you  doing  up  there  on 
that  big  rock,  anyway?” 

The  question  stabbed  like  a two-edged 
sword.  With  a guilty  start  he  remem- 


bered that  Julie  had  innocently  received 
him  right  out  of  the  arms  of  another. 
He  saw  clearly  that  he  could  never  tell 
her  that. 

And  what  matter,  anyway  ? She  would 
not  believe  him,  even  if  he  made  the  at- 
tempt. Believe  him! — he  could  hardly 
ask  any  one  to  do  that.  The  whole  ad- 
venture was  too  absurd.  He  could  only 
half  believe  it  himself.  . . . Green  hair! 
. . . Green  hair!  . . . That  was  a funny 
idea  of  his. 

“ Why  don’t  you  answer  me  ?”  persist- 
ed Jule,  teasingly — “ instead  of  standing 
there  like  a goop.” 

“Do  you  see  that  pretty  little  tree  up 
on  top  of  the  boulder  ?”  asked  Alfred. 

“ Sure,”  said  Jule.  “ The  kind  you 
make  birch-bark  cups  out  of.” 

There  was  a moment’s  pause.  The 
woods  were  silent  once  more.  The  little 
birch  tree  stood  out  in  clear  profile 
against  a clump  of  dark  evergreens:  any- 
body could  see  that  it  was  nothing  but 
a birch  tree.  Alfred  Small  had  come  to 
himself  again. 

“Well,  what  of  that?”  asked  Julie, 
curiously. 

Alfred  seemed  to  be  speaking  to  him- 
self rather  than  to  her.  “Pooh!”  he 
muttered.  “I  must  o’  been  a fool!  I’m 
glad  I got  back  my  common  sense  now.” 

And  with  that  he  kissed  her  once  more. 
Then  they  walked  down  the  hill  toward 
the  skating-rink. 


Blind 

BY  JOHN  B.  TABB 

AGAIN  as  in  the  desert  way. 

Behold  my  guides, — a cloud  by  day, 
A flame  by  night: 

For  darkness  wakens  with  the  morn; 
But  dreams,  of  midnight  slumber  born, 
Bring  back  the  light. 
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of  my  surprises  on  Getting 

I 1 Back,”  the  more  or  less  imag- 
inary  interlocutor  who  had  got 
back  from  Europe  said  in  his  latest  visit 
to  the  Easy  Chair,  “ is  the  cheapness  of 
the  means  of  living  in  New  York.” 

At  this  the  Easy  Chair  certainly  sat 
up.  “ Stay  not  a moment,  Howadji,”  we 
exclaimed,  “ in  removing  our  deep-seated 
prepossession  that  New  York  is  the  most 
expensive  place  on  the  planet.” 

But  instead  of  instantly  complying 
our  friend  fell  into  a smiling  muse,  from 
which  he  broke  at  last  to  say : “ I have 
long  been  touched  by  the  pathos  of  a 
fact  which  I believe  is  not  yet  generally 
known.  Do  you  know  yourself,  with  the 
searching  knowledge  which  is  called  feel- 
ing it  in  your  bones,  that  a good  many 
Southerners  and  Southerly  Westerners 
make  this  town  their  summer  resort?” 
We  intimated  that  want  of  penetrating 
statistics  which  we  perceived  would 
gratify  him,  and  he  went  on.  “ They 
put  up  at  our  hotels  which  in  the  1 an- 
guish of  the  solstice 7 they  find  invitingly 
vacant.  As  soon  as  they  have  registered 
the  clerk  recognizes  them  as  Colonel 
or  Major,  or  Judge,  but  gives  them  the 
rooms  which  no  amount  of  family  or 
social  prestige  could  command  in  the 
season,  and  there  they  stay,  waking  each 
day  from  unmosquitoed  nights  to  iced- 
melon  mornings,  until  a greater  anguish 
is  telegraphed  forward  by  the  Associated 
Press.  Then  they  turn  their  keys  in  their 
doors,  and  flit  to  the  neighboring  At- 
lantic or  the  adjacent  Catskills,  till  the 
solstice  recovers  a little,  and  then  they 
return  to  their  hotel  and  resume  their 
life  in  the  city,  which  they  have  almost  to 
themselves,  with  its  parks  and  drives  and 
roof-gardens  and  vaudevilles,  unelbowed 
by  the  three  or  four  millions  of  natives 
whom  we  leave  behind  us  when  we  go  to 
Europe,  or  Newport  or  Bar  Harbor,  or 
the  Adirondacks.  Sometimes  they  take 
furnished  flats  along  the  Park,  and  settle 
into  a greater  permanency  than  their 
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hotel  sojourn  implies.  They  get  the  flats 
at  about  half  the  rent  paid  by  the 
lessees  who  sublet  them,  but  I call  it 
pathetic  that  they  should  count  it  joy 
to  come  where  we  should  think  it  misery 
to  stay.  Still,  everything  is  comparative, 
and  I suppose  they  are  as  reasonably 
happy  in  New  York  as  I am  in  my  Lon- 
don lodgings  in  the  London  season,  where 
I sometimes  stifle  in  a heat  not  so  pure 
and  clear  as  that  I have  fled  from.” 

“ Very  well,”  we  said  dryly,  “ you  have 
established  the  fact  that  the  Southerners 
come  here  for  the  summer  and  live  in 
great  luxury;  but  what  has  that  to  do 
with  the  cheapness  of  living  in  New 
York,  which  you  began  by  boasting?” 

“Ah,  I was  coming  back  to  that,”  the 
Howadji  said,  with  a glow  of  inspiration. 
“I  have  been  imagining,  in  the  relation 
which  you  do  not  see,  that  New  York 
can  be  made  the  inexpensive  exile  of  its 
own  children  as  it  has  been  made  the  sum- 
mer home  of  those  sympathetic  South- 
erners. If  I can  establish  the  fact  of  its 
potential  cheapness,  as  I think  I can,  I 
shall  deprive  them  of  some  reasons  for 
going  abroad,  though  Fm  not  sure  they 
will  thank  me,  when  the  reasons  for  Eu- 
rope are  growing  fewer  and  fewer.  Cul- 
ture can  now  be  acquired  almost  as  ad- 
vantageously here  as  there.  Except  for 
the  ‘ monuments/  in  wfhich  we  include  all 
ancient  and  modem  masterpieces  in  the 
several  arts,  we  have  no  excuse  for  going 
to  Europe,  and  even  in  these  master- 
pieces Europe  is  coming  to  us  so  increas- 
ingly in  every  manner  of  reproduction 
that  we  allege  the  monuments  almost  in 
vain.  The  very  ruins  of  the  past  are  now 
so  accurately  copied  in  various  sorts  of 
portable  plasticity  that  we  may  know 
them  here  with  nearly  the  same  emotion 
as  on  their  own  ground.  The  education 
of  their  daughters  which  once  availed  with 
mothers  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves 
and  their  husbands  to  the  common  good, 
no  longer  avails.  The  daughters  know 
the  far  better  time  they  will  have  at  home, 
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and  refuse  to  go,  as  far  as  daughters 
may,  and  in  our  civilization  this,  you 
know,  is  very  far.  But  it  was  always 
held  a prime  reason  and  convincing 
argument  that  Dresden,  Berlin,  Paris, 
Rome,  and  even  London  were  so  much 
cheaper  than  New  York  that  it  was  a 
waste  of  money  to  stay  at  home.” 

“ Well,  wasn't  it  ?”  we  impatiently 
demanded. 

“ I will  not  say,  for  I needn't,  as  yet. 
There  were  always  at  the  same  time 
philosophers  who  contended  that  if  we 
lived  in  those  capitals  as  we  lived  at 
home,  they  would  be  dearer  than  New 
York.  But  what  is  really  relevant  is 
the  question  whether  New  York  isn't 
cheaper  now.” 

“We  thought  it  had  got  past  a ques- 
tion with  you.  We  thought  you  began 
by  saying  that  New  York  is  cheaper.” 

“ I can't  believe  I was  so  crude,”  the 
Howadji  returned,  with  a fine  annoyance. 
“ That  is  the  conclusion  you  have  char- 
acteristically jumped  to  without  looking 
before  you  leap.  I was  going  to  approach 
the  fact  much  more  delicately,  and  I 
don't  know  but  what  by  your  haste  you 
have  shattered  my  ideal  of  the  conditions. 
But  I'll  own  that  the  great  stumbling- 
block  to  my  belief  that  the  means  of 
living  in  New  York  are  cheaper  than 
in  the  European  capitals  is  that  the 
house  rents  here  are  so  incomparably 
higher  than  they  are  there.  But  I must 
distinguish  and  say  that  I mean  flat-rents, 
for,  oddly  enough,  flats  are  much  dearer 
than  houses.  You  can  get  a very  pretty 
little  house,  in  a fair  quarter,  with  plenty 
of  light  and  a good  deal  of  sun,  for  two- 
thirds  and  sometimes  one-half  what  you 
must  pay  for  a flat  with  the  same  number 
of  rooms,  mostly  dark  or  dim,  and  almost 
never  sunny.  Of  course  a house  is  more 
expensive  and  more  difficult  to  1 run,' 
but  even  with  the  cost  of  the  greater 
service  and  of  the  furnace  heat  the  rent 
does  not  reach  that  of  a far  less  whole- 
some and  commodious  flat.  There  is  one 
thing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a flat,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  the  women  are  in  favor 
of  it.  The  feminine  instinct  is  averse 
to  stairs ; the  sex  likes  to  be  safely  housed 
against  burglars,  and  when  it  must  be 
left  alone,  it  desires  the  security  of  neigh- 
bors, however  strange  the  neighbors  may 
be;  it  likes  the  authority  of  a janitor, 


the  society  of  an  elevator  - boy.  It 
hates  a lower  door,  an  area,  an  ash- 
barrel,  and  a back  yard.  But  if  it  were 
willing  to  confront  all  these  inconveni- 
ences, it  is  intimately,  it  is  osseously, 
convinced  that  a house  is  not  cheaper 
than  a flat.  As  a matter  of  fact,  neither 
a house  nor  a flat  is  cheap  enough  in 
New  York  to  bear  me  out  in  my  theory 
that  New  York  is  no  more  expensive  than 
those  Old  World  cities.  To  aid  efficient- 
ly in  my  support  I must  invoke  the  prices 
of  provisions,  which  I find,  by  inquiry  at 
several  markets  on  the  better  avenues, 
have  reverted  to  the  genial  level  of  the 
earlier  nineteen  - hundreds,  before  the 
cattle  combined  with  the  trusts  to  send 
them  up.  I won't  prosily  rehearse  the 
quotations  of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry, 
and  fish;  they  can  be  had  at  any  dealer's 
on  demand;  and  they  will  be  found  less, 
on  the  whole,  than  in  London,  less  than 
in  Paris,  less  even  than  in  Rome.  They 
are  greater  no  doubt  than  the  prices  in 
our  large  Western  cities,  but  they  are 
twenty  per  cent,  less  than  the  prices  in 
Boston,  and  in  the  New  England  towns 
which  hang  upon  Boston's  favor  for 
their  marketing.  I do  not  know  how 
or  why  it  is  that  while  we  wicked  New- 
Yorkers  pay  twenty-five  cents  for  our 
beefsteak,  these  righteous  Bostonians 
should  have  to  pay  thirty,  for  the  same 
cut  and  quality.  Here  I give  twenty- 
eight  a pound  for  my  Java  coffee;  in  the 
summer  I live  near  an  otherwise  delight- 
ful New  Hampshire  town  where  I must 
give  thirty-eight.  It  is  strange  that  the 
siftings  of  three  kingdoms,  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Higginson  called  his  fellow  Puri- 
tans, should  have  come  in  their  great- 
grandchildren to  a harder  fate  in  this 
than  the  bran  and  shorts  and  mid- 
dlings of  such  harvestings  as  the  fields 
of  Ireland  and  Italy,  of  Holland  and 
Hungary,  of  Poland  and  Transylvania 
and  Muscovy  afford.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause those  siftings  have  run  to  such  a 
low  percentage  of  the  whole  New  Eng- 
land population  that  they  must  suffer, 
along  with  the  refuse  of  the  mills — the 
Mills  of  the  Gods — abounding  in  our  city 
and  its  dependencies. 

“ I don't  know  how  much  our  house- 
keepers note  the  fall  of  the  prices  in 
their  monthly  bills,  but  in  browsing 
about  for  my  meals,  as  I rather  like  to 
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do,  P distinctly  see  it  in  the  restaurant 
rates.  I don’t  mean  the  restaurants  to 
which  the  rich  or  reckless  resort,  but 
those  modester  places  which  consult  the 
means  of  the  careful  middle  class  to 
which  I belong.  As  you  know,  I live 
ostensibly  at  the  Hotel  Universe.  I have 
a room  there,  and  that  is  my  address — ” 

“ We  know,”  we  derisively  murmured. 
“ So  few  of  our  visitors  can  afford  it.” 

“ I can’t  afford  it  myself,”  our  friend 
said.  “ But  I save  a little  by  breakfast- 
ing there,  and  lunching  and  dining  else- 
where. Or  I did  till  the  eggs  got  so  bad 
that  I had  to  go  out  for  my  breakfast, 
too.  Now  I get  perfect  eggs,  of  the 
day  before,  for  half  the  price  that 
the  extortionate  hens  laying  for  the 
Universe  exact  for  their  last  week’s 
product.  At  a very  good  Broadway 
hotel,  which  simple  strangers  from  Eu- 
rope think  first  class,  I get  a * combina- 
tion’ breakfast  of  fresh  eggs,  fresh 
butter,  and  fresh  rolls,  with  a pot  of 
blameless  Souchong  or  Ceylon  tea,  for 
thirty  cents ; if  I plunge  to  the  extent  of 
a baked  apple,  I pay  thirty-five.  Do  you 
remember  what  you  last  paid  in  Paris  or 
Rome  for  coffee,  rolls,  and  butter?” 

“ A franc  fifty,”  we  remembered. 

“And  in  London  for  the  same  with 
eggs  you  paid  one  and  six,  didn’t  you  ?” 

“ Very  likely,”  we  assented. 

“ Well,  then,  you  begin  to  see.  There 
are  several  good  restaurants  quite  near 
that  good  hotel  where  I get  the  same 
combination  breakfast  for  the  same  price ; 
and  if  I go  to  one  of  those  shining  halls 
which  you  find  in  a score  of  places,  up 
and  down  Broadway  and  the  side  streets, 
I get  it  for  twenty-five  cents.  But 
though  those  shining  halls  glare  at  you 
with  roofs  and  walls  of  stainless  tile  and 
glass  and  tables  of  polished  marble,  their 
bill  of  fare  is  so  inflexibly  adjusted  to  the 
general  demand  that  I cannot  get  Sou- 
chong or  Ceylon  tea  fbr  any  money ; I can 
only  get  Oolong;  otherwise  I must  take 
a cup  of  their  excellent  coffee.  If  I 
wander  from  my  wonted  breakfast,  I can 
get  almost  anything  in  the  old  Amer- 
ican range  of  dishes  for  five  or  ten  cents 
a portion,  and  the  quality  and  quantity 
are  both  all  I can  ask.  As  I have  learned 
upon  inquiry,  the  great  basal  virtues  of 
these  places  are  good  eggs  and  good  but- 
ter; I like  to  cut  from  the  thick  slice  of 


butter  under  the  perfect  cube  of  ice,  bet- 
ter than  to  have  my  butter  pawed  into 
balls  or  cut  into  shavings,  as  they  serve 
your  butter  in  Europe.  But  I prefer 
having  a small  table  to  myself,  with  my 
hat  and  overcoat  vis-a-vis  on  the  chair 
opposite,  as  I have  it  at  that  good  hotel. 
In  those  shining  halls  I am  elbowed  by 
three  others  at  my  polished  marble  table ; 
but  if  there  were  more  room  I should 
never  object  to  the  company.  It  is  the 
good,  kind,  cleanly,  comely  American 
average,  which  is  the  best  company  in 
the  world,  with  a more  than  occasional 
fine  head,  and  faces  delicately  sculptured 
by  thought  and  study.  I address  myself 
fearlessly  to  the  old  and  young  of  my 
own  sex,  without  ever  a snub  such  as 
I might  get  from  the  self-respectful  maids 
or  matrons  who  resort  to  the  shining 
halls,  severally  or  collectively,  if  I ven- 
tured upon  the  same  freedom  with  them. 
I must  say  that  my  commensals  lunch 
or  dine  as  wisely  as  I do  for  the  most 
part,  but  sometimes  I have  had  to  make 
my  tacit  criticisms;  and  I am  glad  that 
I forbore  one  night  with  a friendly 
young  man  at  my  elbow,  who  had  just 
got  his  order  of  butter-cakes — ” 

“ Butter-cakes  ?”  we  queried. 

“ That  is  what  they  call  a rich,  round, 
tumid  product  of  the  griddle,  which  they 
serve  very  hot,  and  open  to  close  again 
upon  a large  lump  of  butter.  For  two 
of  those  cakes  and  his  coffee  my  unknown 
friend  paid  fifteen  cents,  and  made  a 
supper,  after  which  I should  not  have 
needed  to  break  my  fast  the  next  morn- 
ing. But  he  fearlessly  consumed  it,  and 
while  he  ate  he  confided  that  he  was  of  a 
minor  clerical  employ  in  one  of  the  great 
hotels  near  by,  and  when  I praised  our 
shining  hall  and  its  guests  he  laughed 
and  said  he  came  regularly,  and  he  al- 
ways saw  people  there  who  were  reg- 
istered at  his  hotel:  they  found  it  good 
and  they  found  it  cheap.  I suppose  you 
know  that  New  York  abounds  in  tables 
d’hote  of  a cheapness  unapproached  in 
the  European  capitals?” 

We  said  we  had  heard  so;  at  the  same 
time  we  tried  to  look  as  if  we  always 
dined  somewhere  in  society,  but  Heaven 
knows  whether  we  succeeded. 

“ The  combination  breakfast  is  a form 
of  table  d’hote;  and  at  a very  attractive 
restaurant  in  a good  place  I have  seen 
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such  a breakfast — fruit,  cereal,  eggs, 
rolls,  and  coffee — offered  for  fifteen  cents. 
I have  never  tried  it,  not  because  I had 
not  the  courage,  but  because  I thought 
thirty  cents  cheap  enough;  those  who  do 
not  I should  still  hold  worthy  of  esteem 
if  they  ate  the  fifteen-cent  breakfast.  I 
have  also  seen  placarded  a ‘ business 
men's  lunch ' for  fifteen  cents,  which 
also  I have  not  tried;  I am  not  a busi- 
ness man.  I make  bold  to  say,  however, 
that  I often  go  for  my  lunch  or  my  dinner 
to  a certain  Italian  place  on  a good  ave- 
nue, which  I will  not  locate  more  definite- 
ly lest  you  should  think  me  a partner  of 
the  enterprise,  for  fifty  and  sixty  cents, 
* vino  compreso / The  material  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  treatment  is  artistic;  the 
company  of  a simple  and  self-respectful 
domesticity  which  I think  it  an  honor 
to  be  part  of:  fathers  and  mothers  of 
families,  aunts,  cousins,  uncles,  grand- 
parents. I do  not  deny  a Merry  Widow 
hat  here  and  there,  but  the  face  under  it, 
though  often  fair  and  young,  is  not  a 
Merry  Widow  face.  Those  people  all 
look  as  kind  and  harmless  as  the  circle 
which  I used  to  frequent  farther  down- 
town at  a fifty-cent  French  table  d'hote, 
but  with  a bouillabaisse  added  which  I 
should  not,  but  for  my  actual  experiences, 
have  expected  to  buy  for  any  money. 
But  there  are  plenty  of  Italian  and 
French  tables  d'hote  for  the  same  price 
all  over  town.  If  you  venture  outside  of 
the  Latin  race,  you  pay  dearer  and  you 
fare  worse,  unless  you  go  to  those  shining 
halls  which  I have  been  praising.  If 
you  go  to  a German  place,  you  get  gross- 
er dishes  and  uncouth  manners  for  more 
money;  I do  not  know  why  that  amiable 
race  should  be  so  dear  and  rude  in  its 
feeding-places,  but  that  is  my  experience." 

“ You  wander,  you  wander !"  we  ex- 
claimed. “ Why  should  we  care  for  your 
impressions  of  German  cooking  and 
waiting,  unless  they  go  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove that  living  in  New  York  is  cheaper 
than  in  the  European  capitals?" 

“ Perhaps  I was  going  to  say  that  even 
those  Germans  are  not  so  dear  as  they 
are  in  the  fatherland,  though  rude.  They 
do  not  tend  much  if  at  all  to  tables 
d’hote,  but  the  Italians  and  the  French 


who  do  serve  you  a better  meal  for  a 
lower  price  than  you  would  get  in  Paris, 
or  Rome,  or  Naples.  There  the  prevalent 
ideal  is  five  francs,  with  neither  wine 
nor  coffee  included.  I'll  allow  that  the 
cheap  table  d'hote  is  mainly  the  affair  of 
single  men  and  women,  and  does  not 
merit  the  consideration  I've  given  it.  If 
it  helps  a young  couple  to  do  with  one 
maid,  or  with  none,  instead  of  two,  it 
makes  for  cheapness  of  living.  Service  is 
costly  and  it  is  greedy,  and  except  in  large 
households  its  diet  is  the  same  as  the 
family's,  so  that  anything  which  reduces 
it  is  a great  saving.  But  the  table  d'hote 
which  is  cheap  for  one  or  two  is  not 
cheap  for  more,  and  it  is  not  available 
if  there  are  children.  Housing  and  raw- 
provisioning  and  serving  are  the  main 
questions,  and  in  Europe  the  first  and 
last  are  apparently  much  less  expensive. 
Marketing  is  undoubtedly  cheaper  with 
us,  and  if  you  count  in  what  you  get 
with  the  newness,  the  wholesomeness,  and 
handiness  of  an  American  flat,  the  rent 
is  not  so  much  greater  than  that  of  a 
European  flat,  with  its  elementary  bare- 
ness. You  could  not,  here,  unless  you 
descended  from  the  apartment  to  the 
tenement,  hire  any  quarter  where  you 
would  not  be  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  with  steam  heating,  with  a bath- 
room, and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

“ But,”  we  said,  “ you  are  showing  that 
we  are  more  comfortably  housed  than 
the  Europeans,  when  you  should  be  treat- 
ing the  fact  of  relative  cheapness." 

“I  was  coming  to  that  even  in  the 
matter  of  housing — " 

“ It  is  too  late  to  come  to  it  in  this 
number.  You  have  now  talked  three 
thousand  words,  and  that  is  the  limit. 
You  must  be  silent  for  at  least  an- 
other month." 

“ But  if  I have  something  important 
to  say  at  this  juncture?  If  I may  not 
care  to  recur  to  the  subject  a month 
hence?  If  I may  have  returned  to  Eu- 
rope by  that  time?" 

“ Then  you  can  the  better  verify  your 
statistics.  But  the  rule  in  this  place  is 
inflexible.  Four  pages,  neither  more  nor 
less.  The  wisdom  of  Solomon  would  be 
blue-pencilled  if  it  ran  to  more." 
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A T this  time,  when  the  world  is  cele- 
yLA  brating  the  semi-centennial  an- 
* * niversary  of  the  first  publication 
of  the  Darwinian  disclosure,  it  may  not 
seem  amiss,  even  after  all  that  has  been 
said  upon  the  subject  in  the  Study,  if 
we  again  pay  our  respects  to  that  re- 
markable half-century  and  point  out 
certain  general  aspects  characteristic  of 
our  ultra-modern  life  and  distinguishing 
it  from  the  life  of  earlier  periods. 

Why  do  we  use  the  term  “ psychical  ” 
as  especially  pertinent  to  the  era  in 
which  we  live?  Has  not  the  whole  hu- 
man procedure,  and  indeed  the  whole 
cosmic  procedure,  considered  as  the  im- 
plication of  a supreme  intelligence,  been 
psychical  from  the  beginning?  So,  we 
admit,  the  Greek  used  the  term  psyche 
as  indicating  the  soul  of  the  world  as 
well  as  the  human  soul.  But  originally 
and  generally  he  used  it  to  designate 
the  human  soul.  Moreover,  he  gave  it  a 
certain  exaltation  and  transcendency,  es- 
pecially associating  it  with  intelligence 
rather  than  with  physiological  function- 
ing. We  are  pleased  to  follow  him  in 
this,  and  also  to  remember  that  he  gave 
the  same  name  to  the  soul  that  he  gave 
to  the  butterfly,  thus  dissociating  it  from 
what  is  mortal  and  accidental,  attributing 
to  it  a further  distinction  as  of  some- 
thing that  escapes  its  chrysalis  form. 
The  butterfly  thus  became  an  emblem 
of  immortality,  but  we  may  here  regard 
the  transformation  as  that  ever-recurring 
new  emergence  of  the  human  soul  in  a 
series  of  renascences  marking  the  suc- 
cessive epochs  of  its  evolution. 

The  latest  of  these  renascences,  syn- 
chronous with  our  dawning  sense  of 
evolution  itself,  we  regard  as  the  opening 
of  a psychical  era  distinct  from  all  that 
had  preceded  it  because  it  shows  the 
human  spirit  in  a new  attitude  toward 
life  and  the  world — one  which  it  had 
never  before  firmly  taken,  one  from  which 
it  can  never  be  shaken.  It  is  an  ulti- 
mate emancipation  of  the  soul  from 


every  impeding  integument  of  its  old 
chrysalis.  We  are  not  superior  to  those 
of  former  times,  but  just  as  science 
means  more  to  us  than  it  meant  to  them, 
and  something  quite  different,  so  does 
life,  and  humanity  itself. 

Always  that  question  confronts  us 
which  the  Westminster  Assembly  put 
first  in  its  Catechism — What  is  the  chief 
end  of  man?  And  the  answer  which  the 
Assembly  framed  to  it  had  a sublim- 
ity which  has  only  been  more  fully  dis- 
closed in  the  interpretation  of  every  suc- 
ceeding generation.  Surely  it  is  the  chief 
end  of  man  to  see  the  Highest,  to 
glorify  that,  and  in  that  forever  to  find 
his  enjoyment.  But  that  which  we  should 
most  exalt  is  not  therefore  the  most  re- 
mote; it  is  rather  the  most  intimate,  the 
most  native  and  akin,  brought  home  to 
us  in  a clear  vision  of  its  reality.  All 
the  achievements  of  progress,  breaking 
up  the  old  provincialism,  and  thus  per- 
mitting the  free  development  of  a new 
sensibility  to  truth  in  the  world  about 
us  and  in  life,  have  no  meaning  but  in 
their  relation  to  this  clear  vision  of  our 
psychical  kinship,  heritage,  and  destiny. 

Our  progress  has  brought  us  face  to 
face  with  realities  that  transcend  its 
methods  and  results — a heaven  above 
them,  in  which  the  modern  Psyche  has 
free  disport.  She  no  longer  struggles  in 
the  bonds  and  obligations  of  the  old 
chrysalis  state.  With  her  wings  has 
come  ease  of  flight — at  once  quickness 
and  waiting,  which  were  only  partially 
realized  in  her  old  Hellenic  flutterings. 

Thus  it  is  that  our  modem  leisure  is  so 
different  from  that  of  former  times,  not 
a season  either  of  plodding  or  of  hustling, 
but  of  quick  and  waiting  thought. 

The  leisure  of  barbarians  is,  like  their 
life,  wholly  open  to  observation ; and  this 
visibly  embodied,  enacted,  and  spectac- 
ular leisure  was  also  a prominent  feature 
of  ancient  and  medieval  civilizations. 
Leisure  was  associated  with  action,  main- 
ly an  out-of-door  affair.  How  little  of 
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the  lives  of  men  until  a comparatively 
late  period  of  human  civilization  do  we 
associate  with  the  home,  which  for  the 
modem  man  shelters  not  only  his  in- 
timacies, but  his  deepest  intellectual 
satisfactions!  There  is  in  this  modem 
sequestration  something  more  than  do- 
mesticity— the  man  is  at  home  with  him- 
self; a new  realm  is  open  to  him  for 
faculty  and  vision  and  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a disinterested  curiosity. 

In  Nature  we  are  sensible  of  values 
which  we  cannot  define  with  reference 
to  any  objects  for  which  they  may  be 
logically  supposed  to  exist.  The  human 
soul  responds  to  these  charms  of  color 
and  tone  and  fragrance,  of  rhythmic 
movement  and  exquisite  shapes,  and,  find- 
ing in  them  an  enchantment  as  spon- 
taneous as  it  is  inexplicable,  regards 
them  as  more  native  to  Nature  than  her 
uses,  as  haunting  intimations  of  the 
creative  Spirit  and  its  essential  quality — 
its  bounty,  grace,  and  beauty.  This 
quality  is  native  to  the  human  spirit 
also,  and  is  the  creative  source  of  those 
values  of  life  which  are  the  spontaneous 
and  essential  expression  of  that  spirit. 
It  is  at  the  fountain  or  it  would  not  be 
apparent  in  the  stream;  it  is  inherent  in 
human  faculty  and  sensibility — the  spring 
of  their  first  quickening  impulse  and, 
in  successive  eras,  of  their  renascences. 

Our  estimate  of  any  civilization,  as  a 
fulfilment  of  human  destiny,  an  ex- 
pression of  the  human  soul,  is  based 
upon  these  creative  values.  Our  only 
concern  with  acquired  values  is  in  their 
relation  to  the  creative,  simply  as  per- 
missive conditions  to  the  emergence  of 
new  variations  of  the  psychical  life,  of 
which  art,  literature,  and  religion  are, 
more  or  less  intimately,  concurrent  mani- 
festations. Always  the  quality  of  life 
is  referable  not  to  definite  outward  goals, 
but  to  its  sources  in  the  human  spirit, 
and  is  expressed  in  terms  of  humanity 
and  only  partially  in  terms  of  improve- 
ment and  efficiency.  It  is  newness  of 
life  rather  than  its  betterment,  mate- 
rially, mentally,  or  even,  in  the  formal 
sense,  morally,  since  all  these  forms  of 
excellence  are  relative  and  incidental  to 
a quality  of  life  which  they  cannot 
positively  express. 

Psychical  values  of  life  and  art  are 
not  the  same  for  Homer  as  for  Soph- 


ocles, for  Dante  as  for  Wordsworth. 
Equally  distinct,  as  of  separate  orders, 
is  the  philosophical  vision  of  Pythag- 
oras from  that  of  Plato,  of  Epicurus 
from  that  of  Hegel,  of  Coleridge  from 
that  of  Herbert  Spencer  or  of  William 
James.  In  every  field  of  imagination 
and  imaginative  interpretation  we  note 
in  historic  succession  the  emergence  of 
new  horizons,  because  of  evolutionary  va- 
riations in  imaginative  sensibility  itself. 

Emancipation  from  the  closed  circles 
of  Nature  marked  the  first  dawn  of  hu- 
manity, the  awakening  of  faith  and  ro- 
mance, in  an  open,  though  bewildering, 
world.  Whatever  the  refraction  of  truth, 
however  besetting  the  illusions,  the  soul’s 
devious  pilgrimage  was  begun.  Curi- 
osity was  born,  itself  to  suffer  transforma- 
tion from  its  first  rude  inquisition,  to  a 
disinterested  but  not  less  passionate  quest 
of  truth.  Strangeness  and  remoteness  in 
the  visible  and  in  the  invisible  world — 
for  even  the  old  gods  were  alien  and 
afar — had  at  least  the  value  of  distance, 
giving  immense  leverage  to  the  imagina- 
tion, projection  and  detachment  to  art, 
zest  for  romance  and  adventure.  Faith, 
romance,  and  the  quest  for  truth  found 
expression  in  images  and  symbols  and 
mythical  embodiments.  There  were  many 
shrines  and  many  pilgrimages.  Outward 
uniformity  prevailed,  the  many  uniting 
in  the  one  ritual,  procession,  or  festival, 
witnessing  together  dramatic  perform- 
ances, and  listening  together  to  recita- 
tions from  the  poets.  Life  was  in  the 
open;  very  little  of  the  life  of  the  soul 
as  segregate  and  individual  was  explicit- 
ly manifest  in  the  ancient  order,  save  in 
a few  examples,  as  eminent  as  they  were 
rare,  in  the  ripest  periods  of  Greek  and 
Roman  civilizations. 

But  in  the  whole  course  of  develop- 
ment there  were  psychical  transforma- 
tions, renewals,  through  creative  selec- 
tion, of  human  sensibility  and  ideals; 
every  renascence  evolutionary,  though 
concurrent  with  some  striking  moment 
of  progress.  We  note  these  transforma- 
tions in  Hellenic  more  than  in  Roman 
culture,  and  in  the  Hellenic  as,  later, 
dominant  in  the  Roman,  because  of  its 
greater  plasticity.  Roman  energy  was 
quite  entirely  exhausted  in  structural 
organization,  but  this  immense  pro- 
gressive achievement  turned  out  to  be 
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the  permissive  condition  of  Christendom. 
The  organization  of  Christianity  into  a 
vast  ecclesiastical  system,  after  the  im- 
perial model,  continued  the  old  spec- 
tacular scheme  of  human  life  until  long 
after  the  revival  of  learning  which  we 
call  the  Renaissance.  Indeed,  that 
which  we  designate  as  par  eminence  the 
Renaissance  was  not  itself  a psychical 
renascence ; the  sum  of  things  which 
enter  into  its  definition  constitute  it,  in 
the  line  of  progress,  merely  a permissive 
condition  to  the  real  evolutionary  renas- 
cence which  was  to  come — the  awakening 
of  the  human  spirit  to  a comparatively 
individualistic  independence  through  the 
emergence  of  modem  nationalities.  The 
so-called  Renaissance  was  the  inevitable 
result  of  cosmopolitan  tendencies,  nour- 
ished by  Catholicism  in  crusades  and 
pilgrimages  and  the  complex  system  of 
medieval  world-politics.  These  tenden- 
cies had  to  be  resisted  in  the  interests 
of  nascent  nationalism,  and  such  resist- 
ance was  shown  in  the  tenacity  with 
which  every  European  people,  even  the 
Italian,  maintained  or  revived  and  de- 
veloped its  own  vernacular  in  opposition 
to  the  Latin  tongue. 

Nevertheless  the  medieval  cosmopol- 
itanism was  an  indispensable  condition 
to  the  new  order  of  human  development, 
as  the  Renaissance  was  essential  to  mod- 
em culture.  What  Rome  had  to  be- 
queath to  the  world  was  already  opera- 
tive in  administrative  organization  and 
in  jurisprudence;  the  Renaissance  opened 
up  to  western  Europe  the  treasures  of 
Greek  art  and  literature — elements  of 
more  plastic  value,  aesthetically  and 
psychically  stimulating,  and  naturally 
blending  with  the  faith  and  imagination 
of  Christian  peoples. 

As  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies witnessed  the  development  of  Eu- 
ropean nationalities,  so  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth — when  the  middle  classes 
were  no  longer  merely  secondary  par- 
ticipants in  the  movements  of  the  world, 
in  its  impressive  pageantry,  and  in  its 
expanding  culture,  but  had  gained  the 
initiative  as  primary  factors  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a new  order  of  humanity — 
witnessed  the  emergence  of  individual- 
ism, not  for  a few,  but  for  the  many, 
not  even  for  the  specially  educated,  but 
for  all  the  souls  that  had  been  awakened 


to  a new  sense  of  their  original  and 
creative  powers — a new  sense  of  life  for 
each  individual  as  apart  from,  and  not 
merely  as  a part  of,  the  collective  life. 
That  conformity  which  had  been  the 
conspicuous  feature  of  what  was  in  the 
main  a spectacular  scheme  of  life,  how- 
ever persistently  it  was  maintained  in 
“ society,”  was,  in  the  psychical  world, 
broken  forever. 

Thus  has  emerged  that  ultra-modem 
world  in  life  and  literature,  a distinctive- 
ly psychical  era  in  which  Nature  and  its 
own  humanity  have  been  restored  to  thei 
human  soul. 

In  our  review  of  psychical  evolution 
we  have  seen  that  every  advance  in  prog- 
ress, in  outward  organization,  has  per- 
mitted the  realization  of  some  new  and 
hitherto  unsuspected  possibilities  of  the 
human  spirit.  Probably  the  first  mani- 
fest mastery  of  natural  forces  and  ele- 
ments thus  led  to  man's  original  awaken- 
ing from  primitive  naturalism.  Suc- 
ceeding renascences  connote  for  us  the 
culminating  eras  of  human  civilizations 
along  the  line  of  progress.  Genius,  in 
the  individual  and  in  a race,  is  plastic, 
and  structural  achievement  affords  the 
opportunity  for  its  creative  manifesta- 
tions. The  structural  exists  for  the 
plastic,  which  in  turn  crowns  it  with 
the  beauty  and  glory  that  alone  make 
it  memorable. 

The  present  age,  in  which  material 
progress  and  the  organization  of  all 
available  forces  have  a scope  never 
hitherto  attained,  should  therefore  be,  as 
it  is,  an  unprecedented  psychical  epoch. 
The  outward  hurry  and  stress  of  activity 
has  its  polar  opposition  in  a higher  order 
of  leisure  than  that  of  any  former  pe- 
riod, in  a quicker  and  more  waiting 
thought,  a deeper  and  calmer  faith,  and 
a more  engaging  romance,  beyond  the 
dreams  of  chivalry.  The  most  profound, 
fertile,  and  pervasive  individualism,  co- 
extensive with  a broad  and  general  cul- 
ture of  the  mind  and  heart,  is  concurrent 
with  the  development  of  the  most  complex 
material  and  social  organization.  This 
could  not  be  the  case  if  outward  organiza- 
tion itself  had  not,  in  the  new  order, 
been  transformed,  if  it  were  not  broadly 
human,  and  if  its  acquired  efficiencies  in 
ethical  conduct,  in  educational  enlighten- 
ment, and  in  civic  and  industrial  eco- 
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nomics,  were  not  worthy  of  spiritual 
adoption.  But  all  these  manifest  excel- 
lences are,  at  their  best,  but  the  condi- 
tions, not  the  ends,  of  our  psychical  life. 
The  creative  values  in  life,  art,  and  lit- 
erature are,  in  their  immediate  origin, 
associated  not  with  structural  organiza- 
tion, but  with  our  plastic  human  natures. 

The  transformation  of  these  natures 
has  come  through  the  leavening  of  two 
thousand  years,  because  the  very  essence 
of  Christianity  was  its  insistence  upon 
new  birth,  upon  the  renewal  of  humanity, 
the  gospel  presenting  an  embodiment  of 
this  creative  principle  in  a singular  hu- 
man personality — ultimate  in  a line  of 
prophets  who  from  the  beginning  had 
antagonized  institutional  development  of 
every  kind,  including  priesthood  and 
even  the  organization  of  nationality,  thus 
emphasizing  a radical  plasticity.  The 
kingdom  proclaimed  by  this  crownless 
king  is  one  that  comes  without  observa- 
tion. Every  circumstance,  and  notably 
the  lack  of  any  outwardly  majestic  cir- 
cumstance, caused  this  personality  to 
shine  forth  as  the  Light  of  the  World — 
the  type  of  the  psychical  life,  to  be 
realized  when  the  world  should  grow  up 
to  the  stature  of  his  humanity. 

Therefore  it  is  that  what  is  most  in- 
timate to  the  psychical  life  of  this  ultra- 
modern era  has  the  least  semblance  of 
organization  in  its  unseen  growth  and 
in  its  spontaneous  manifestation  at  crit- 
ical moments.  Institutions  are  for  man, 
not  man  for  institutions.  Our  culture 
is  Christian  because  it  is  the  culture  of 
the  human  soul  and  holds  to  real  and 
purely  human  meanings. 

Organization  in  evolutionary  procedure 
is  as  unlike  that  which  is  the  result  of 
conscious  human  volition  and  endeavor 
as  a plant  is  unlike  a machine.  In  the 
physical  world  it  is  visible,  in  the  psy- 
chical world  it  is  invisible.  Its  distinc- 
tion is  that  it  is  a birth  and  a growth — 
a genetic  process.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  human  evolution  we  note  some  im- 
mediate outward  embodiment  of  the  un- 
seen creative  impulse — in  choric  and 
lyrical  manifestations,  constituting  a 
ritual  or  a rude  but  spontaneous  drama; 
in  mythic  fable,  and  in  statues  and 
temples.  Later  the  impulse  broods  and 
waits,  not  at  once  visibly  manifest,  but 


growing,  unseen,  as  in  a prolonged  pe- 
riod of  gestation,  before  the  giant  things 
to  come  at  large  in  their  due  time  sud- 
denly appear,  and  we  have  our  first 
knowledge  of  the  waiting  reality  and  of 
its  significance  in  the  course  of  our  hu- 
man destiny.  In  an  era  of  free  and  per- 
vasive individualism,  like  our  own,  this 
invisible  waiting  is  a notably  character- 
istic feature.  It  seems  to  involve  a 
subtle  rapport  between  the  minds  of  many 
individuals,  as  if  there  existed  some  hid- 
den human  association — unlike  and  dis- 
placing the  outward  aggregations  of 
humanity,  in  open  parade,  so  manifest 
in  the  older  order — effecting  remarkable 
changes  in  the  general  sensibility.  The 
results  are  surprises  like  that  occasioned 
by  a certain  recent  debate  in  the  German 
Reichstag,  the  like  of  which  could  not 
have  occurred  five  years  ago.  We  say 
the  surprises  are  like  that  event,  but  in 
the  purely  psychical  field  they  are  far 
more  wonderful,  though  not  usually  so 
definitely  appreciable. 

How  much  of  hoped-for  transforma- 
tions in  human  sympathies  and  senti- 
ments and  ideals  is  now  really  committed 
to  that  almost  subliminal  and  wholly 
plastic  field  of  associative  evolution ! 
And  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  this 
secret  operation  is  its  immediate  reflec- 
tion in  outward  organizations,  those  sim- 
ply humane  or  those  promoting  the  higher 
humanities.  Indeed,  the  time  has  come 
when  we  need  no  longer  fear  ecclesiastic 
limitations  of  the  Gospel,  mechanical 
impediments  to  the  broad  and  free  ex- 
pression of  charity  in  charitable  organ- 
izations, or  the  exclusion  of  inspirational 
culture  in  systematic  education.  Almost, 
too,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  participa- 
tion of  women  in  civic  administration 
will  not  mar  or  suppress  those  plastic 
values  of  womanhood  which  have  been 
most  latently,  and  therefore  most  potent- 
ly, creative  of  a new  humanity. 

The  intimate  accords  with  the  subtle 
forces  of  Nature  which  we  have  availed 
of  in  even  mechanical  contrivances — as 
in  the  operation  of  the  dynamo  and  in 
wireless  telegraphy — are  significant  sym- 
bols of  that  more  intimate  accord  in 
the  unseen  association  of  human  souls, 
operating  by  creative  selection  in  this 
new  era  of  psychical  evolution. 
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certain  ridicule.  When  they  were  out-of- 
doors  they  were  doing  something  or  going 
somewhere.  Her  father  did,  now  and  then, 
eat  his  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  out  on  the 
back  porch,  and  she  had  known  her  Aunt 
Adelaide  to  take  a pan  of  pease  in  the  front 
yard  to  shell.  But  this  was  that  she  might 
give  a pert  response  to  Amasa  Trobridge’s 
“ How  d’y?”  when  he  drove  by  on  the  farm 
wagon.  Needless  to  say,  she  was  not  gowned 
in  white  — which  was  worn  only  on  Sun- 
days or  at  Sunday-school  picnics*  and  then 
always,  whatever  the  weather — nor  did  she 
employ  a chair.  She  plumped  down  on  the 
ground  tailor  fashion,  or  with  her  feet 
stretched  out  before  her.  Clearly  Aunt 
Adelaide's  way  of  sitting  out  in  the  front 
yard  did  not  fill  the  requirements. 

No  doubt  to  deliberately  fly  in  the  face 
of  precedent  by  using  out-of-doors  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  sitting  out  in  was  un- 
feasible— not  to  be  attempted,  indeed,  un- 
less the  family  should  take  it  into  their 
heads  some  day  to  vacate  the  premises 
simultaneously  and  leave  the  field  to  her. 
She  had  never  known  such  a thing  to  hap- 
pen, but  it  might.  And  this  conceded,  all 
would  be  comparatively  plain  sailing,  she 
found,  after  prospecting  the  grouhd  of 
operations  that  afternoon. 

True,  the  tree  left  something  to  be  de- 
sired. It  would  serve  in  lieu  of  better,  but 
it  lacked  the  cozy  aspect  of  the  Trobridges’ 
tree.  It  was  a tall,  gaunt  pine,  with  an 
elongated  stem,  wThich,  when  the  sun  was 
not  in  its  meridian,  cast  a shadow'  some  dis- 
tance off  in  a quite  formal  w’ay,  so  that  to 
sit  in  its  shade  was  not  always  to  sit  un- 
der the  tree.  JuFYann  felt  the  pine's  de- 
linquencies keenly,  but  it  was  all  she  had, 
and  it  was  not  so  considerable  a matter 
as  to  outrage  custom  by  sitting  under  it. 
IShe  felt  dimly,  though  she  could  not  have 
put  it  into  words,  that  had  Nature  provided 
them  with  a more  cordial  tree,  they  might, 
as  a family,  have  been  more  amiably  dis- 
posed toward  it. 

Next  to  be  considered  was  the  book. 
JuFYann’s  was  not  what  might  be  called  a 
reading  family — a fact  partly  due  to  dearth 
of  reading-matter — these  were  before  the 
days  of  the  local  libraries;  for  the  semi- 
weekly Tribune  was  read  aloud  daily,  from 
first  page  to  last,  in  the  evening  or  the 
leisurely  half-hour  after  the  mid-day  meal, 
and  when  the  Christmas  season  chanced  to 
leave  a book  behind  it  there  was  general  re- 
joicing. But  to  deliberately  take  good  money 
and  purchase  a book  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  What  books  the  house  afforded  lay  on 
the  parlor  table — heavy  literature  in  weight 
and  quality,  which  JuFYann  never  opened 
except  under  compulsion.  One  was  distinct- 
ly linked  with  punishment  in  her  mind,  it 
having  been  her  mother's  practice  to  place 
it  in  her  hands  as  a penance  when  correction 
was  needful.  It  bore  the  mark  now  of  her 
last  wearisome  stint.  It  was  a ponderous 
volume,  with  abnormally  long,  finely  printed 
pages,  bearing  the  title,  Egypt,  Arabia 
Pctrcea , and  the  Holy  Land.  JuFYann 


rather  reluctantly  chose  this  as,  at  least, 
the  one  best  known  of  the  lot. 

Details  arranged,  she  folded  her  hands 
and  kept  her  eyes  open. 

The  chance  came  at  last.  A neighborhood 
party  was  on  foot,  for  which  Aunt  Ade- 
laide was  to  have  a new  blue  muslin  dress. 

“ Got  to  hitch  up  and  go  to  Sparty,”  said 
JuFYann’s  father,  rubbing  his  hands  to- 
gether in  a way  indicative  of  no  special  dis- 
taste for  the  trip. 

“ Trading  ” davs  were,  in  fact,  excursion 
days  in  the  family — an  instance  where  busi- 
ness might  consistently  be  joined  with  pleas- 
ure. Like  most  farmers.  JuFYann’s  father 
never  separated  himself  from  his*  horses  or 
his  purse;  and  since  the  former  must  be 
taken  from  the  field,  and  it  never  occurred 
to  him  to  turn  the  latter  over  to  the  “ women- 
folks," he  was  naturally  always  one  of  the 
party. 

Jul’Yann  heard  the  announcement  with 
conflicting  feelings.  These  “trading”  ex- 
peditions to  Sparta  were  among  the  joys 
of  her  life — enforced  holidays  in  which  the 
whole  family  revelled;  when  the  head  of  the 
house  quits  work  and  takes  .a  play-day,  there 
is  sport!  But  here  was  her  opportunity — 
and  when  would  its  like  be  offered  again? 

It  seemed  to  JuFYann  as  though  the 
“ griddles  ” would  never  be  baked  and  out 
of  the  way  on  that  momentous  morning. 
Not  that  they  were  her  task — she,  in  a 
normal  state,  was  one  of  the  largest  con- 
sumers. It  was  her  mother  who  must  bake 
the  “ griddles  ” — fine,  flaky,  delicate  con- 
coctions which  could  be  brought  to  the  per- 
fect finish  demanded  by  her  pampered  family 
only  by  her  hands.  Those,  indeed,  who  know 
only  the  thick,  mammoth  griddle-cakes  of 
the  professional  cook  have  no  conception  of 
what  they  can  be  at  their  finest. 

“ Griddles  stick  to  the  ribs.”  is  the  farm- 
er’s creed,  and  Jul’Yann’s  mother  never  be- 
grudged time  or  labor  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
pansive appetites  waiting  on  her  motions. 
Summer  or  winter  they  formed  the  best 
part  of  the  morning  meal — buckwheat  in 
its  season:  wheat  or  Indian  meal  — the 
sweet,  old-fashioned  grist  which  required 
sifting — in  summer;  and  no  breakfast  was 
considered  orthodox  which  did  not — after 
those  accompanied  by  home-made  sausage, 
smoked  ham.  or  salt  pork  had  disappeared — 
top  off  with  a considerable  “ pile  ” eaten 
with  the  delicious  maple  syrup  from  their 
own  sugar -bush.  It  was  surprising  how 
many  of  these  delectable  articles  JuFYann 
could  put  away  of  a morning.  She  com- 
monly cut  hers  down  through  the  “ pile  ” 
into  appropriate — perhaps  inappropriate — 
sized  mouthfuls,  while  her  father,  her  gas- 
tronomical  rival,  despatched  his,  one  at  a 
time,  exactly  folded  into  a nice  shape,  and 
stuck  through  with  a fork  just  as  he  stuck 
a pitchfork  into  a bunch  of  hay  to  toss 
it  up  through  the  little  square  door  in 
the  hay-loft. 

But  this  morning  JuFYann  found  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  through  the  meal 
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with  any  credit;  at  alfi  ap(J  sh ^>vwap*  left  far 
in  the  rear  tu  the  ‘ sddb*  nor 

’Why,  JniWairm  whafi Axil*  yoii ? Wu 
don't  Atari  t be  g?j;£o  ;y*0*rty  -- and  nmv  y\m 
ain't  ,'ui  tin'  .your  ^mdies//\ vn-mm  with  -re  a I 
•'cdm&rrj.  from  tin?  hoHxurd  vVuiului  hejidiirg 
over  llije  Move.  FAhugkt'  to  hay 


clattered  fu  no  tody  down  the.  ?%&<& 


'$$$$& I ( ( )■ K | 

t<»  the  accompaniment  of  shipping  r*tinr».  and 
eanic  t»>  xi  halt  th^  yivttire  in  the 

front  y«,rd>  in  respHmse  hi  a i»)i ' v Whoa  j ,s 

dfiLYxmn  coyi Id  feet  tht*  ttgiipnlft&ifti''  Atfea 
on  hoc  face.,  though  her  ,,wu  remained  mt 
?|tyt  hook ; 

’*  JTyflp  t.”  There  'uhis/io,  reply. 

‘ Hcjlo!  Whit  you  ciom*  f Still  Ahmet3. 
■' Where's  you i folks'  /”  The  reader  made 
no  sign 

,<if  i'hev  ;.v  pi-eme?"  This,  with  rising  ro- 
ycptnuait  of  voice.  at  a lam,do<J  slight. 

“ igay!  you  doin’ 

*v  Can't  you  we!71'  emne  at  last/  in  sit  f- 

deot  hut  extraneiy-  dis- 
tant fan  vs . 

Jhft  tnp  fyte&i  h> 
hwro’h**--whi'itta  •'..d.^rikiyy. 


JulWurin 

HHHHII!  US  W _|B|||B|i :th;ai ;. Xh'pi; 

at ai.5  thve  t«  anxiety  Mi  xUiity  thi? 

party  — which  w>U  fc.r  edhdVy  YaluieMion. 
.situ*  >hc  xv.', x irHiihhny  with  mp:rmH  to 
get  at.  h»*r  *evn  ,npei ,» I \onik 

w.M.yt  jf  IhiAtSr  ail  TisyyoU  just  go  ahead 
:.anr:'fyfi^^;.«aid  the  btJicver  i<v  griddles.  - ’ F 
it  come*  to  Uv/it,  aye  don't  nml  to  go 
to  Spiuyv  t m aft  to  - 
wow-1'  'J  .”*  > ,W'  ,vv’Ve  ,\  * /‘  ^ . 

And  Hus,  to  ' dulf  : . ■ Skill  ffcslk 

Yatui  V d^ar,  tiOAV 

it  turned  cut'  L*f  an  *P*  y 

knigypry  a tmv  in  the  f ^ 

lhape  (d  .vOine  idim  i»  <nK  . // 

irigy  that  tlx-  huHe*  -- 

might  present  a ctVdH  . -aL- 

able  ;/p|>c;xram*y  hi 

Sparta..  And  when  ?Uey  ^ 

xirhlv.  off v,  some  y jtriie  : 

alter  the  midday  rijkjMi . 

}i?Vt  the  dhdWv .;  h%- yjT^ 
ytul *Yft«r»  la  yea %h , ’ h . _? 

Thr-  U-1-  heart  h«--ak  y> 

■ing>  hut  She  dot  uk  ;y> 

pier  i}>itaud> ; hui  xvii  h 
nm  question;  for' 

were  d.i»y  ,1  when  i;ho  rf’ 

<lr*-j4  obeyed  their  imr  .:^|r 

vnt.s,  no*'  pnuMiTy  their  . | 

lust.,  tired,  tlushed,  nod  •'  .*• 

not  wholly  'happy  Her 
diWiUti  hint  Come  tv 

yet  .yjhV . iViU  •.  not 

A5*f,i>?.utVd . ilir  ir)t  st  ni  ’/>"*.  .' 

Of  id  . on  cot  t } f.  • * jt « < * I • 

Y'v'ty* 

ful  ;>Onug.  Uidyi  .Tf*  ^ 
xri ti  with , ’ iifo  p hwtp# m 
sun  tftVCAr.  the  pihf y . 

^IhiilhXy  doAvn  hy.  ’ 

tOlHTC,  Wlvirf.  0»d  M;  \M' 

b,?r.n,0,M-  .>l..i.n,s  :^-.S|rriNf,  w 

ihougly  ih^ry  wna: .v 'ho/: 
our  hv  do  wo.  ' ^!J\V  ^‘il-  ••:. • y]  .,1-  ’ :.  /• 
iutg  xMiyo/ wh)oh*.  'Vu-  .yn  Oxporbbfjs^  *^<<1  u 
nu/rn  ri?t  UTd  1 1 ^ A?imhk  im wioVdity  imw 

hcco.  p r-efer:  ihh  . Thou.,  hnv'ini^  Jr  hi.  hor«td»  «•{ 
a| l ^oi iof y iVtf  xi iudii  o : tnW^ Oi  herwl f < 
shy  felt  not  only  .huf  ioncly.  For 

the  life  Of  her  --he  c?.ti»h1  lioi  keep  lira 
thoutthr>.  )dnn*d  l..  fifty  fit;,  . ‘ r:*t  iS;t  Midjam.  «»r 
iim  If*dv  Land  Un\V  AvOhhL to  §pafia, 
AV  !t ^ he  Jfcnyw  A> ] I ^irL-f  O f tl ul  tli 

AW’O  ooilfjT  Oii.  Thts- to  «trcteh- 
oat  OitcriiiicMMl',  Add  -U.'  ic.d  suridv  m •'*•»• 
uFititiyl  i *tj i ? > jo • iktii  A»t- .* ,- ■.., , M‘v 

•Sla-  laid  f # i ■* f Orri.  ■*•■!.;,;  . . -:  !,v  ,»  yawn, 

where  a *h  r Hi  pi0. I >r#ke  the 
£tillm~-,  •LirVaitc  oAiHort  ia'A-ylr  tyctohrr 
and  hrnl  her  cv--  iUi,.Vy  , A farm 

waytm.  emriv  v» v y h-i  'h.-riwtuoicil  lad  .d 


of’  a big  situation  This 
wit  n kept  up  »o  and 
with  such  reihdt  i\  i At 
hiHkno.  whfi.-io  Fat;»* 

,-.•  c:  lumped  up.  wroihiunv. 

*A‘  '*  a cd  jotting  Egypt  awl 

f‘  *v.  o.  fall  to  oar  tic.  leaned 

' - far  over-  thy  fence  aiuj 

mifiie  a face  at  him.  It 

; uud  a prolonged  doc.  hut 

it  only  nccu^iourd  tc- 
dciddt-d  jw-re.*  and  yhe 
in  J It  rnidst  of  vt 
when,  hearing  n step.. 
,dhl  iuriiyd  > tu  face  the 
&jJBS3p  , laAiglii ng  cyca  ; oj  % 

htiiutdui  la.Jy. 

Xx»  vn|e  ; ,cati  h|ume 
’ or  Yu  on  fi.*f  beiuit  iai* 
tU  d . ylio  llH>]  tua  d it  »u) 
yAhthiA hox  of  IP  t>c- 
fuj J hot  viol  rtpil  %hc 

,n  a!W«vt;|p;  ty"rT:;!  5{;  -‘•■yi 

UHr»um.i?j.  appro  fed 

* 0>  go  ptv  pi dv. 

• f ..w.  j._.r.  i in  - -pr x i i y w«di.‘  she  a«v 

vswfi  d.  Iftcnilly.  'T.tuUi  WfAite  AiykcfL'd  Mot 
ivKipItUcdy.  and  sju-  stood  in  ahjoi 
'tpxpiltvAii*  While  the  lxcLptifiil  y*>Uixg  hrdy,';: 
talking  AohfhVv.  iuvhcd  hers*  H*  hi,  uijd  scuttyl 
horsclf  in  the  paihu*  rucking  chair 

Smpcnhdt  ri^liu  p‘1  io  oni'UhiCiiC**.  hll'A  ^iUj 
tn'iU  hrJ'  phi<*-  on  ihp  j'«  -ide  her  rheti 

Hioaai:  up  ayxin  in  n liarry ! She  roXht  y.*-i 
cniS  cl  .mi  h;  t LWOVO,  Hat  div  /*yuhvcd 
her  liOi  riCtUy:  reiltrf  iug  tliillt  : 

diillTt  (Vfjty*  H -:!<»•  .) id ! This  was  w.  .o:«.t 
itktiuT- A A^xkhxh^r^nil  > there  \<n A riowl^id 


t,  p’ lace  •! " sa  i d ifil  hnue 
i..;C  ^ ii-oviug  the  wouf'h.ui  hiH« 

'Vann  had  never  noticed  ihc 
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nor  ftpArd  them  rne'ntioiithl.  but  yhe  rtiiim  U::\w  trotting  .ib*;  bn»«  #$  a 

(1.  <*'*n!plncont\y^  flMtiiut  f»f M- 

.atuT  t.  h»>Vi  ' &iuiuilg  r:o*JV*t^jC :.'  vv\{'  /' M)  V;  Oh  fity  f“; *li£.  cried  Hi  # ;}KMM 

h :',-iv«(^"  ;.ufe .;V',^,'  f gut  lu  /yurctej .;  on*  of. 

ha fr- i ••' ■ Arbi  fixing  iC  n u€*F*mou.b 

it.  aor^s*  aUd 

tfrdlutoi^s  xerfnrtg  ba<:k  ;kignm  for  tb* 

biVik:  >uit(  pi  V^rV 

iti&  Mui  ibi  'giihfi;-  not  being 

nqe  W holly  de y^hS  4f  in  tuft  bit*;,  tm<i  tUvtnod  t U&i 

mt  wp?<*4j 
fep&ytiiig;  -tut;  Vunri  «4u  her 

L -*••••  . - rr  ...  ._.  vBppf„'  * . Jg ^ > 

M tor v p i ek ing  tlcf  i/fj t • off  the  ji tUJg/  .HU  t >te.  Ija* J tin  tiiiiy  ip  wag  fcy  1 1\  re- 
miing  ini^r  t hr*  |ea Vrs  in  *ohv*  Xiieve.  ivir#  : & proposition ■■fctnj  ItetOrer 

rf  you  JH>*V  tn>r>k^  **f  tfyi*  koi  CT*  o<|i  <$  tl)^t  gn^u  H,h<V  >h to 

,?  li rv  itor  hlw  dnldoui*  M»ur  that  f ».»*-* rutting 

f diouthtfepadt  xt&  k>mk'  IShe  v^  tu^- 

>3  rrr  (»ntl  — ' nn<l  hn<?k*  ging  at  the  lsu*l  bftjt to ft  *h‘ i th  t jre  tn I > it 1 1 g ilajatyr* 

* **  ' / '•*  " , * . 'vipd  U)«y  af0.u«t%  ••■  X>  --‘„  ■ 'd d'; V,  l 

|p|  ’Ti'.ry  belt*!  Hun  *'  Jot/Venn"  ,}/trfV;irH;  fho  ?jf«4  ><dl 

with ; the  rising  mfbethw  yuul  tf&lb 

f/ffinn  .viW&wl'  Hftiirlr  in  tbv-  the  jhjt  1 

u.»r  hiti.V.  lit  r r.i,->h»  Hot  sv.<-re  aUHniO-  fHnl ' 

}>■]>  ilk*  a eu»ry  about  little  her  bmijb  Mu.rt  u-  4 he  troft^i 
■ iiutr.iH  mi  gj r^i.v  ;*i»>|  e;»tfi<  U t.'ndotif»To.lly  jthefe  t>  ^Jieb  H «hing  :u 
f*  * V.-,  * . \ •- / , . / When  4W  opehyrl  'Uiy  dnir  a cfcii* 

‘ ^ ; feH  on  her  . ear,  atai 


ti  nte4M»!*i. 

aftetn  nous  •■>“ 

' : ■ t’hi s--  wm  ' unirtie',. .;  »<*o 
pctljte  tiW*  hut  4 1 [ b*p\ ; ihy 

yixhiP  ..{  Kolbs'  frV^wU^/y-^OV  if  ~r«rteM 

1 • k ovhieiv 

tta<(  al}  /aV  < ‘ i-h^  jcryuti* 

it, the  pjctiiru  IuijI  a Jiy?  hvr  wll  w*>*  ) 

tng  <ate,  ■ : ’ •'•-••■■■  iifljjg  loo  ,'uvii  lio; 

*■  What  ate  ynu  ’ politely  tit  «?ocn»v  itikminv  bb  her' 


1 ftbru »v  u iu I mi* gi v i m. ir  varif'?ln*)j  Uefbre  t*f« 
^bu»,-4  of  Aunv  Ahelaitle  s mni(  j/own. 
•Whieb  fr it'edly  tmtolf e< J , lay  . viut  in  toMs 
H*b)  (*«»*?-,  i»r  ;.!/iuv  ivoiunu  on  life  ftvttvhg- 
narni  imtngd 


iffiur  :M 
i ♦(  lij-  <Ji 
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fcspating  a Couple  tu  drop  in  for -Dinner 

• ■ • ' r y S: m'*\'  'X*  ' V ■'* ••  V;f \ ^ V . ' v ‘ A,*J- • • ^'V- 


. 


Fortified 

(tv  111  Mrs  mn,  -V 

nrri.t:  *r-ui-  lo'n j t tun  n,).- 1 or — 

L syuu*  itfftf  feemVti  vfe«n  on**— >;  < v 

IdfUe  ; .;Vy  cV .‘iv  -.e.  ••Yo' *.V 

*)f  ruy  ui.l  Woi-1,1  rr.y  r»en  odo. 

\Vi)(h/cTo  Muj  - \yiirm  fimt:  . 

In  UiuM^  hnhv  t-  ’ 

"TlKni^fj;  tii k t uiJWi:  Av>trtci  -iVy  V 

WJtli  rt  *«• ttyj  of  & \ *.bi  I y I 
Ttitar  dldi rtiUtti Vk’vj}  fttfeifi;  iH('Oji}  t»*SVy.iA«t 
ill  Vta  rvoHft  f Hii nWn  ■ a non : 


MSV  llhl  i>)li  fc  , . t i ; f * ■ j • fijg 

*f  !*f*  rtffc-s-  xtiv&.-ivg,* . U-. 
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A False  Ala*m 

Al'KtAfJNE^l7  Vfe$fc*rn'  attorney.  related 
file  following  >tary  recently  *u  a dinner 
iiv  AVn^liin^t^ji  £ 

‘■'At';  the  end  of  thfc  tirnt  net  .of  A dnvmi* 
i nltenileti  iti  ?»>w'  fitty..  a AfrlVjrt 

lime  •?»&<>.  a-  ’raaiv  siting  wxf  to  rue  h.Mped 
hurriedly  to  hi«  fret  and  ,~.iul  to  In-  » 'hk\ 
Whh  watt  with  him 

: Aly  . de>i iv  F -jurat  •*•/*  alarm  »if  fmv  ami 

nut!  ,a«H;v 'ififirre  it  j*,T-  \ 

$0h  ivHe. .who?*?  In  uring  tv  at-  h*-s  m-iuv, 
wad**  wa.y  fur  him  in  dlenee.  ami  he  ••*.- 

rtpprtuuvl  " 7,  •''. 

■ It  waSrdt  tree, 7 h*  remarked  nr<  his 

■]■'■■  i '-  K -■■■  -r\  *■■  'V:;;  •:'  •?' ’r 

M*  i Ntir  wiO*r,  ell  herd  said  )u*  wife*  coldly, 


Stepte  Arithmelic 

A (TOLAUELPmAN  of  wmle  *fc 

n inmnients  wn*  »»m*  cvrnnsg  ponug  over 
thr-  wrno  l).- 1 at  fii«  «doh.  whanhis  uir^rmi 
\y&#  incited  hy  the  pn>e*  sitottn: 

ft  lh.il  ' •*{>  h!  he  ru  the  wader,  I ojh 
•wo  ye  that  the  lisf  offer*.  sonm  cherry  ill 
^neiviydlvo  eentn  and  soTm)  nt  ffiuf  dolUry 
SmK  What  ;i’h  the  dittemii^  beHy^ix  live 
brriiwU  f' 

The  waiter  hulked  sufpn**d.  *':0fyg 
ptu  dofj.  dr."  s.h'  fo  , \y  1 1 h Uwt  rro/nkne** 
pet- nutted  ati  iiU\  servant:,  “ bnfc  it  doe** 

vcduirkable  that  ineh  a hightv  ptim-tye 
gent  ban an  eadvt  do  a simple  b/t  hi  dritfc- 
ue*tfe  (ike  IhatP' 


Tlte  H^tr  aha  the  Tortoise 


Hot  Wwih  Listening  To 

A lawyer  tells  of  a juominetit 

jumt  iii  ‘tiWt  * State  who,  while 
tyty':'  vM^  uuiw,  vyu6»  made  judge.'  yip'-w  ■ 
Kasiteri)  kltWuk  court . llefore  li l{ jpAbi7-' 
ntftii  the  had  led  & ipiioi/ 

J i/r,  .am)  had  auained  mo  vx.  re  tided  typuia 

turn  ev> pr  onvulg  lawyers.. 

Short  !y  ;\fu-i  .hi*  ris*1  to  the  b»n>eh,  / lh<r 
judge  hud  oeea^ioii  ho  pronedn14-  ^ \ 

,:  jiith^ddiv  . .in 

llw  oiiirK'  W ho  remark 4 ihe  jihige 
with  :«••«  noieii  ■f>-eiiu«j  jnnl  idoip.enri*  t\u*Y 

TtfV-’hf I » hy 

l»e  qhitu  hntitr^redt^  J«^‘k|ng  at  Hn^ 


to  what  V/Uo  ijoing  i-aid. 

Vf^r  he,  ha\l  te^rr"r<^-fi«djwii  te  jail  oire  g. 

of  t|w  yottii^  rjjmi^.'f ?> to  aTU*  S 

enrldvi^  !♦.  kn-"  Ij0.w  ’l\i*<  rf ite.luni  had 
h It  v,I,..u  hi^  jtfonov  V/i>r  }.*a-<if)e  wnba.w-  *:• 
nfo.w  Juu>.  § 

'■••  Whay  M -von  i»-k;  d ik-  p* 

t >•:»'■  ! am 

*.  f mVt> a m ?odi  t IV  Afi^'v  WA*  hdUng  yod  jy 

y.‘*u  em>st  g>>  trn  lip^:  ^ 

fi  Vfvd  O ^ idilKvtijg  : Ua  f v.: ' : -:|S 

sw 

d « d;f  { n.A«  o p.^:)  Mc^  aif-ntee,  p i>n-i- 

f Ar  \ ^jti-uker  ju?^  V ' 

h.A,  **•  ‘ 


•Addi-nyr  In  suit  to 
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1 1 ! c BijmbJebe- 


'$Qpt<ii  flti\i  hllteltlr  Ue<.n 

t?G  find  hornfij  in  th'r  fhnrrr#, 

/ cu  >r  l }i ntl  Vs  v i a y lr  t> ♦ *\ 

Tfnmofr  it**  l<*ok*>d  in  & tost  fif'jjwrr 

Whew*  they*'*  tfof  nkiriO  tnttlifih. 

Sc/*  4 ft  Jtfi  it  yrftft  fa pity 


J\Uip  ^ tin  sMf 

the  t)tib'r  *]Qod  ti* fytf*  are. 

X% fie,’  if  jt  'iwKH-./itt#:  ;<t»'  .&%&:.  : r 

An/i  rwuM  /riirh  tfaitpouTyt^  vMtffi 
/Vi  in>fi  ill  tip.  * 

J irv/  pii  Jjix  hefti  Mifrtsij.  ; " . 


i trM  Volt  joUr  u-uUlf.  n-nuUl  Vanish 
if  >•  < » 1 1 ■ i r U - 1 1' J v t » i « ' : diihi’f  } $ .}- 

mitmfei  thfc  • ;:  "'  :'.•- 

' • \r%litf-*r!  v ffal^y;  . U*e 

vth^r«  • I • £h*ri, 

Atfiw  >:  tifyjuv  ;>'*  !f  to 

rHtor  4inrtUukf:t.'»  ■-.  s ■ ' 


Ti]Mlv  'v’^r' >V-.'  ■ t ••^'rO 

■'■  y i:r i7:  • •St&rr • -'way  7;  V«!p'  •■••  iniilvirig  - )4'V 

wekfy  visit*.  wfciy  4jNpf^&  Wj  np-m  ** 
'i'p^«0i>»r;  '?>/  wliiy  >v*«&  a stov 

maktTl  ^ 

p|P  n -*»'••.*  *K  *•»  .;*-  5*»  »*.'M  \«n  1 

Ti’iWf  J; ' • w'ii'z  in  ifl  W 


Tit  felit  . 

lv:^.iMiuv  in  a ‘depot 

• : .\n*I . $|fc* 

:,vJvrvvn  b|4i4y7H*;4'  r<4ttkvkyp;.  >. 

>ir,  !?  >.*ii  •/■'-*.«•  it  ;<•:«  WOltJti 

■'*-  ...  ’ ‘ ; •>.  ^ ••; ' 

M#  1 m P . ■ he  *>  i it ; :;  V|l 1 .. ’f  * t 


" VV K; ' -f -K<vv  iUniHuiifrt't  y 
utijjj . in  •'  t ly»*-;  4tvmv:-:rf  tiw 

J V‘  jU«t  $*  »t  f<  ^ >i*nv.rrti>.kV‘r  \hiX&  **% 
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The  Latest  Popular  Heir 


The  Scissors  Grinderman 


BY  WILBUR  D.  NESBIT 


‘ * Ti  nkl^-ink  1 e t i n k-  ti  nk , 

T i nk  le-  ink]  e t i nk  * t i u k " — 

Me  tul  sister  Res*  nn’  Cousin  Dan 

kike  to  lien r th*  “ Tink-tink-tinkle-iukle 
fink-fink 
Savin1  h»>rc»  ill 


npr  a.ciaao^9  grinderman  comes  here 
* Bout  ever  month  or  ao. 

A n long  af<»re  lie  has  got  uear — 

W’y,  over’ tody  know 
At  lie  is  cornin'.  They  etui  tell 
Bubom-e  le-  play  a tune 
‘ I th  not  h i n hu  t a I i tile  he  1 1 
‘At  say  he’s  eomitT  soon. 


sc  issors  grinderman 


lust  yesterday — \vV.  he  wa>  here 
ViT  grim!  onr  scissors.  nen  he  goed 
Away,  an’  w»  think  In*  looks  (jueei 
s at  they  can  A -Inlri  y in  along  th*  nmd; 
Tmk-tinh  tinkle-  But  lie  say  he  ain't  goJn'  fa r, 

•lust  down  to  where  th*  poor bon "e 

ninui,  An*  siijcf,  wherever  us  !»oy*  are, 

VVe  hear  at  little  hell  o’  his: 


ik  Tinkle-ink  le- link  \ ink. 

Tiukh  -inkhrtink-tink  * 
Folks  hnh'j  nil  Ul*  ;•#$ 

H h»*n  they  heat  th’ 

inkle- 1 ink  ! ink  " 

Savin*  ids  1 h*  scissors  gr 


Th"  scU'-ois  gtlmlerrnmi  is  old  — 

M-»-t  old  avgrampa  i*. \ An*  h*- 
Say  sometime*  a t i t A hard  to  hold 
Th*  scissors  sm’s  'at  they  can  he 
Ground  right,  Inihcause  hi*  hand  it  .shaken, 
AiT  In  ^it.ys  aeWoiri  wymdUT*  hard 
]'o  (io  iihhcatifih,  voy  know',  it  makes 
\ dull  plioe  if  his  hand  i*  jarrCd 


" Tinkle-ink  le  1 * nk  tin  k , 

Tin k;J e , ink  1 e- link  t i n k - — 

WVre  all  glad  to  .lay  to  think  we  ran 
railin’  to  th’  “ Tcnk  1 irik-tirikle-inkle  (ink 
link:' 

COod-hy  to  tit1  seizors  grinderman. 
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When  Our  Ship  Went  Down 

AN  ADVENTURE  WITH  THE  SEALING  FLEET  OFF  NEWFOUNDLAND 

BY  GEORGE  HARDING 


THE  sea  off  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land is  blocked  every  spring  with 
immense  ice-fields  which  drift  out 
of  the  north.  On  this  ice  great  herds  of 
hair-seals  whelp.  By  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary the  young  seals  are  borne  off  the 
southerly  coast  of  Labrador;  and  then 
both  old  and  young,  drifting  south  with 
the  ice,  pass  the  east  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, and  fall  a prey  to  the  fleet  of 
twenty-five  sealing  steamers,  which  force 
their  way  into  the  floe  to  the  whelping 
ice — each  vessel  seeking  its  share  of  the 
annual  catch  of  three  hundred  thousand 
hair-seals. 

A hazardous  voyage  this  seal-hunting, 
to  be  ventured  only  by  the  stanchest 
ships  and  the  bravest  men;  for  the  ice, 
swept  about  by  the  winds  and  tides  of  the 
ocean,  suddenly  subject  to  enormous  pres- 
sure by  impact  with  other  floes,  will 
rafter — then  it  is  pressed  together,  pans 
overlapping  are  crushed  like  an  egg- 
shell, and  whatever  sealing  steamer  is 
fairly  caught  at  such  a time  is  also 
crushed  with  it.  Brave  crews  these,  to 
hunt  the  seal.  Put  on  the  ice  at  dawn, 
they  travel  with  gaff  and  hunting-knife, 
until  ten  miles  of  glistening  ice  sep- 
arate them  from  the  ship.  Treacher- 
ously this  ice  acts,  tightening  around 
the  vessel  with  tremendous  force.  In 
this  way  our  ship,  perhaps  the  stanchest 
of  the  fleet,  was  caught. 
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The  ice-sheets,  driven  by  the  gale, 
ground  against  her  sides  until  at  last 
the  strong  timbers  yielded  and  she  went 
down,  leaving  us  to  shift  for  ourselves 
on  the  ice. 

The  outport  fishermen  long  ago  hunt- 
ed the  seals  in  sailing-vessels — a trip 
of  hazard  and  daring.  Now  steamers 
are  manned  by  the  present  generation  of 
that  race.  Early  in  March  the  four 
thousand  seasoned  hunters  leave  the  har- 
bors of  Bonavista  Bay  and  travel  to  St. 
Johns,  to  man  the  vessels  fitted  out  by 
the  merchants  of  the  capital  city.  With 
everything  aboard,  the  captain  and  crew 
sail  for  the  northern  home  port,  there 
to  spend  a day  and  night  before  clear- 
ing for  the  ice-fields  on  the  10th  of 
March — this  date  being  regulated  by  the 
colonial  law,  and  applying  to  all  vessels 
sailing  on  the  voyage. 

We  had  put  into  Pools  Island  with 
the  Grand  Lake — the  ice-plough  they 
called  her  among  the  fleet — and  berthed 
her  in  the  harbor  ice,  along  with  the 
dozen  other  sealers  lying  in  port.  Once 
everything  snug,  the  crew  dropping  over 
the  side  mingled  with  the  womenfolk 
crowding  around  the  vessel.  By  and  by, 
when  they  went  their  way  across  the  ice 
to  the  houses,  leaving  a crewless  ship,  I 
entered  the  captain’s  cabin  in  time  to 
hear  him  discussing  with  three  old  seal- 
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ing  skippers  the  probable  location  of 
the  seals.  One  of  the  ship’s  charts  was 
spread  before  the  captain,  who,  with  one 
elbow  planted  on  Greenland,  nervously 
moved  a big  forefinger  along  the  coast 
of  Labrador. 

“ ’Tis  likely,  allowin’  for  the  prevail- 
in’ winds,”  said  the  old  skipper,  “ that 
you’ll  find  ’em  seal  somewhere  handy 
to  seventy  - five  miles  east  - noFeast  o’ 
the  Funks!” 

“ Yes,  somewhere  handy  thereabouts,” 
the  others  agreed. 

“ They’ll  stretch  from  there  thirty  to 
forty  miles  in  a line,”  they  answered  to 
my  query.  “ In  that  strip,  a couple  o’ 
miles  wide,  you’ll  find  the  harps.  By  the 
time  the  fleet  arrives,  the  old  ones  are 
goin’  off,  leavin’  the  young  whitecoat  to 
itself.  We  cuts  that  patch  first,  sir,  for 
the  young  fat  makes  the  best  oil  and  the 
skin  makes  the  best  leather.  Then  the 
fleet  drives  to  the  eastward  about  forty 
miles,  through  the  sheet  ice  to  the  rug- 
ged outer  ice.  There  are  the  hoods — no 
clubbin’  these  fellows,  great  fierce  beasts, 
some  as  big  as  an  ox,  that  you  has  to 
shoot,  for  they  fights  to  the  last  defendin’ 
the  young;  nor  as  plenty  as  the  harps, 
these  hoods.  After  this,  providin’  the 
ship  isn’t  loaded,  you  jogs  around 
huntin’  those  same  old  harps. 

“Good  huntin’  then,”  the  old  fellow 
went  on,  reminiscently.  “Does  you  re- 
member, Captain  Job  ?” — this  to  our  skip- 
per— “in  the  old  Falcon — you  was  mate; 
we  struck  them  a-plenty  that  time.  I 
minds  we  was  joggin’  along  husbandin’ 
our  coal,  for  we  missed  the  haul  o’  young 
harps  an’  was  determined  to  stay  out 
to  the  end  o’  the  season.  Captain  Job 
an’  me  made  out  a fine  spot  o’  seals,  four 
miles  off  our  port  bow.  The  ice  had  come 
together,  caught  the  herd  up,  an’  they 
was  ice-blind,  been  out  o’  water  so  long. 
Well,  you.  Skipper  Dan.”  nudging  the 
old  fellow  next  him  in  the  ribs,  “was  in 
sight  six  miles  to  win’ard,  an’  we  want- 
ed ’em  seal  for  the  Falcon . So  I fires 
up  with  black  smoke,  puts  the  crowd  out 
on  the  bowline,  headin’  toward  you.  like 
we  was  jammed  an’  wanted  to  work  into 
the  loose  ice  you  was  in.  By  and  by, 
when  you  is  out  o’  sight,  we  pounces 
on  ’em  seal.  Thick?  They  was  as  thick 
as  ballast  rock,  had  to  haul  ’em  from  atop 
one  another.  Captain  Job,  fifteen  thou- 


sand we  got  in  three  hours,  wasn’t  it? 
Any  rate,  three  days  later  we  bore  up 
for  home.  Hah!  great  days  ’em,  Skip- 
per Dan!” 

Then  came  the  hospitable  glass  and 
yams  all  around,  until  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  caused  the  glasses  to  be  filled 
for  the  last  time.  Without  this  rite  no 
man  could  conceive  of  a sealing  voyage 
being  lucky.  So  we  five  that  night — the 
captain,  stout  and  hearty,  somehow  feel- 
ing, as  he  said,  “ like  a man  when  on  a 
swilin’  voyage,”  the  three  old  fellows, 
gray,  weather-beaten  and  bent — we  five 
that  night  raised  our  glasses,  “ To  bloody 
decks,  home  April  first  with  thirty  thou- 
sand prime  whitecoats.” 

When  morning  came  the  crew  boarded 
the  ship.  Ashore  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  astir,  some  coming  over  the 
ice  to  the  ship’s  side,  others  climbing 
to  the  headlands  at  the  harbor  entrance. 
The  fleet  sailed  with  whistles  blowing  and 
crews  cheering.  Stanch  ships  these, 
brave  crews  to  man  them,  but  that  is 
little  enough  to  insure  the  hearts  ashore 
against  the  dangers  of  the  voyage.  As 
the  ships  followed  one  another  to  sea. 
one  looked  long  at  the  womenfolk  gath- 
ered on  the  hills  to  wave  the  Godspeed 
to  the  departing  fleet.  No  word  would 
come  of  the  voyage  until  the  return  of 
the  first  vessel,  and  on  these  same  head- 
lands the  shore  folk  would  climb  many 
times,  searching  the  ice-strewn  ocean 
for  the  sight  of  a homeward-bound  sealer. 
Then  what  anxious  thoughts  would 
arise!  What  news  would  she  bring  of 
the  fleet? 

We  were  lying  jammed  in  the  ice,  driv- 
ing with  the  wind  toward  the  sunken 
rocks  off  the  Funk  Island.  At  dawn  of 
the  third  day  four  other  vessels  were  in 
sight  from  the  masthead,  all  frozen  in 
and  unable  to  work  clear  of  the  lee  shore. 
Immense  sheets  of  ice,  fragments  of  the 
immeasurable  expanse  of  the  floe,  sep- 
arated the  fleet.  The  intense  frost  had 
frozen  the  narrow  lanes  of  water  through 
which  the  vessels  had  penetrated  thus  far, 
and  a blizzard  had  enshrouded  them  in 
snow  till  they  seemed  as  part  of  the  ice. 
The  deck  was  deserted  save  for  the  watch. 
They  stood  in  the  lee  of  the  wheel-house, 
and  threshed  benumbed  hands  across  their 
muffled  breasts,  longing  for  relief. 
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Down  in  the  forehold  there  was  little 
suggestion  of  the  desolation  outside.  It 
was  filled  with  men  dimly  seen  in  the 
smoky  gloom  of  the  lamps.  Great  deck- 
beams  extended  above  them,  covered  with 
hanging  garments  and  boots.  Along  the 
sides  were  tiers  of  bunks  in  which  groups 
of  men  were  lying.  Around  the  stove 
others  sat  smoking,  occasionally  giving 
an  eye  to  the  pots  cooking  over  the  fire. 
Into  this  came  the  frozen  watch.  “ Fm 
a-thinkin’,”  said  the  watch,  “ I’ll  have 
a mug  o’  tea.”  Therewith  he  grasped 
the  boiler  with  both  hands,  drinking  from 
the  spout.  In  heavy  sealskin  boots,  bun- 
dled until  his  oilskins  seemed  bursting, 
he  stood  rubbing  his  hand  over  the  fire, 
studied  the  clock  on  the  foremast  and 
hailed  the  bunks. 

a I hates  to  disturb  you  loafers  in  them 
bunks,  but  two  bells  and  Jim  Hines’ 
gang  on  deck,  and  from  the  looks  o’  the 
deck  load  o’  snow  to  be  heaved  over  ’twill 
be  a full  watch  needed.” 

Reluctantly  the  men  indicated  took 
their  boots  from  the  nail  and,  sitting  on 
the  side  of  the  bunk,  hauled  them  on. 
Then  a plump  as  they  dropped  to  the 
floor.  They  struggled  into  their  heavy 
coats,  tied  the  flaps  of  their  hats  well 
under  the  chin,  drew  on  their  mitts,  and 
made  slowly  for  the  ladder.  Then  the 
old  watch  came  down,  still  shaking  the 
icicles  from  their  beards,  cast  off  their 
hats,  threw  open  coats,  and  settled  down 
by  the  stove.  With  hands  outstretched 
absorbing  all  the  warmth  possible,  they 
eased  their  minds  of  opinions  formed 
during  three  hours  on  watch. 

“ Well,  sir,”  Peter  started  out,  “ an  it 
keeps  on  the  year  ’twill  be  much  like  the 
voyage  we  was  jammed  in  White  Bay 
in  the  Virgin)) — an’  we  was  caught  up 
there  for  a month  with  a load  o’  seals 
a-runnin’  oil,  and  the  folks  to  St.  Johns 
a-thinkin’  we  was  lost.”  Then  out  came 
the  pipe  and  tobacco,  and  between  puffs 
he  recalled  what  to  him  was  real  hard- 
ship. “ ’Twas  had  enough  to  watch  ’em 
seal  a-moltin’  away  on  an  empty  stomach, 
for  gruh  was  short,  but,  to  cap  it  all,  we 
ran  out  o’  tobacey,  and  for  three  weeks 
smoked  old  tea  leaves  to  soothe  our  ruf- 
fled feel  in’s.” 

Peter  made  the  most  of  his  beloved 
pipe,  as  if  he  doubted  he  would  ever  get 
another  chance  for  a smoke  on  the  voy- 


age. He  knew  his  captain  too  well  to 
imagine  the  crew  were  to  be  left  sprawl- 
ing at  ease  in  the  warmth  of  the  stove. 
And  then,  too,  the  continued  shovelling 
in  the  fire-room,  the  black  smoke  from  the 
stack,  meant  but  one  thing:  the  old  man 
was  bound  to  free  the  ship. 

Presently  came  down  the  hatchway 
from  the  bridge,  “ Below  there,  all  hands 
on  deck!”  The  men  made  ready,  pipes 
were  smothered,  coats  buttoned  on,  and 
up  the  hatchway  they  crowded,  all  bulky 
in  coarse  garments  and  skin  boots. 

The  vessel  was  tightly  wedged  between 
ice  sheets  two  feet  thick.  The  pieces 
broken  off  in  butting  were  crowded  to 
either  side,  under  the  solid  sheet,  where 
the  extreme  frost  welded  them  together, 
in  places  as  deep  as  the  keel.  The  ship 
in  this  position  was  helpless,  until  a joint 
of  water  opened  in  the  floe.  Then  the 
ice  between  the  vessel  and  the  water  was 
blasted  with  kegs  of  powder  forced  under 
the  mass  on  long  poles.  With  ice-hatch- 
ets  and  handspikes  the  entire  crew  of 
two  hundred  men  pried  apart  the  pieces 
loosened  by  the  explosion  and  poled  them 
into  the  open  water,  fifty  feet  astern. 
Concentrating  their  whole  effort  on  one 
pan  at  a time,  the  crew  slowly  worked 
forward  till  the  vicelike  point  of  con- 
tact was  freed.  Then,  with  the  men 
hauling  centipedelike  on  a line,  the  en- 
gines reversed,  the  ship  was  pulled  slow- 
ly astern.  A cheer  of  success  and  all 
hands  scrambled  aboard.  The  vessel’s 
course  in  butting  through  heavy  sheets 
was  from  one  lake  of  water  to  another, 
zigzagging  in  a dozen  different  direc- 
tions. As  the  ship  was  driven  ahead  it 
was  rolled,  by  the  crew  quickly  running 
from  side  to  side,  thus  helping  to  break 
the  ice.  Before  headway  was  lost,  with 
engines  full  speed  astern,  the  ship  was 
backed  out  to  prepare  for  another  drive 
into  the  sheet.  Ahead  she  plunged,  crew 
rolling,  captain  at  the  masthead  hang- 
ing on  for  dear  life  as  he  hailed  the  or- 
ders to  the  wheelsmen.  With  continued 
butting  the  ship  gained  a lead  of  water 
extending  several  miles  into  the  frozen 
waste.  Then  the  crew,  no  longer  needed, 
tumbled  into  the  forehold. 

It  was  after  five  days  of  this  constant 
butting,  and  only  thirty  miles  gained 
over  the  drift  of  the  floe,  that  the  Grand 
Lake  overhauled  the  sealer  Ranger . It 
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a.di.  jk#  imp  5l-  Ml-  4i>j'  ''udr-  A'ln,  V-H  w^.;‘  Sid  k;  k.  \Uv 

Intok nvkl ; ; jjpii* 1 ;;.HiVv- ;•  .lw>* l:; . .'mdA:  J ;H^;I  ':drticA^).hr^f ; 

iavad  (anmn-d.  k'  \--.v  1 1 > • \V f j "^  id!  t.ui\rn  li<  '$(&  h-rd-  ,n'  .,’d  md  W stsvc. 


n-jinnad  !pyv«»v<T.  th"  [mii!i|k 

tfc-  tWa ! df  tvah'T 

dun  stlVt-iu'd 

iiiJc  to  rntifrhi  jjm  lk‘w.  Thr 

> ImtW  Whs  far  <*, 

) ■■»  M,r  m\ 

1?ihv  inift 

niad  ii  ’i  fird  rk-ar.  S!*,-  was  It 

di>-’fVrr?.U*V  pr;  • :i$ 

!-<  b)  1 1 m - 

itch  firhit ; tin- 

sira  its,  nfiiljhii'  i«»r  insjavd  « 

'd,ir*ii,  and  p#t  u 

r.'t1:hr.  opy. . 

. >VOB  111*- 

;»•.  will*  »*<)iiyh{(‘ra))ifJ 

iu^rnnitv..  tvhfW 

f - • :M*dv': '• 

idrpd  <doh?d  dvi ft 

v ihe  pr.ivpi  i t. 

*'  tp  mrti  m xhrJmWif.  n 

/h|  twenty  :;i 'iitiyv 

4;  the  ■.vyty:  Ik: 

h To.  SrlUd  h T* 

i *ju^  v}  ht^vd/t/ivmi  !!v)|j|.  hi  h 

\ thr  rnnlv. 

^tpfw-r.  ffct  \\viay»  >li 

uminjLi  unuiUV 

WMKX  OlTH  8111 P WK:v T i^WX.  m 

whutr  limy  was  off  ‘0($i  lay  in  sonroh  life  nowr$p<:fefUrig 

m IfekT  uloitg  . Ui rough  Urn  Islimkhw**  fowurl  tfe' 

A ^ ? f trl 0 trail  flu's,  1 thought,  for  they  IjVatefi  of  soals  the  Homan  foul  ioryttfil  in 
travelh'j]  ii  infer  Urn  ium  ytsihio  a m«nnHii  ffe*  •.•j'torimnii  light 

or  t\v»i.  rising  to  hfew  in  whfely  su-paraml  it  was  long  !•< .•■!:>?•’  •.lavvit  fehuii  \\w  men. 
lab’-s,  thorf  lf%(  *m?n.  Kit  | ho  *1mi  tho  hum  Thu  i&>  was 

I Sontu  yrarsA  wont-.  on  t !»o  sk  i ppm  H,  mnvtvd  Ayiil?  snow.  tf.no  mat  ring  a in  I soiil 
*|  l‘vy  .fmiifel  . t hrift  <m  the  ■•'..iter  o.feo  of  fe<vV;>Hk<‘.  Won*  >J  HUM  I lo  pllf  hfe 
thn  tk»o;  s»nn*-t  ijiit's  fife  whelpin’  fen  Wa*  . wnfeht  «»n  thin  sfeh-lao  ho  wonKJ  Kryuk 
luokyu  into  sfrifegH-  ao»1  nferiovvA  Through  life-  i\  shat.  In. Imp  hb 

all  through  • tho  jfljjkyy " ::  Vft ~ ^ m )\ <jl1  . trying  till-,  kfe  vvvtj)  fifefr 

tonus  they  was  hmby  to  fetml,  limp  the . «»/v&ueittfc  Inward  the  scab  hnwling  in 
sh./fo  folk  tfoufe  a Irani.  NV\<*r  hum  I flu*  li.starmo.  A/i  ‘It’our  hitnr  the  light 
fmwWl  fliuin  ur  tin*  )W- 1 ! \<>: i p>vo  flov.mir  through  a rout  At  life  liov*bm‘« 

ffc’^ons  rnninfe.  1 ivromnlfecv*  jfe  un»],  Ifeoinml  thr  huril  to  fife  Inmin's.  Thu 
“mm  ,\y:‘j  v.m  #*h\vKmi|  fjtom  Trout  fa  Ur  icou-shof!  gulf  swung  ami  Urn  whining 

feb,  tin*  northern  !uniiy  sooth  Jo  Hfe-  hu--'  • son  I kijlt  <1  w-n>.  p-iio.]  boom  freezing, 

itmb  of  Tfafehiv,  .ami  ilfeU  Jim  Junky ..  . A febm,  rtfefef  Judies  with  the  htMit'iiur- 
siiip  of  Hit:  tip!  wtih  tiiu  oM  /wb--  8]  tv  . I:  i o’ to  sofemUrd  the  >kin  am)  flu*  ink 
waH  inuilife  to  Kuvi  north  woU  Kin*  more  hpHng  byrnr  of  fat  front  tbo  oaroos^.  Six 
|iowo.rfnl  sfjips  amf  * oanne’ii;  to  t.ho  oast. - polt-  \vrr»;  KoIm  1 togvtho?'  i.fi  ;j  thror- 
;^iVi»loniy  to  5-MO-r  tho  Si.Utb'  mA  lo)o1ro*Kf*moHv  U>Wy-  ami  r-a.'it  Kw  was 
Oi  dm  ■ Hfeilks,  Ifii  oa,tli  of  w lirrr  Wt:  iiJiuM  iy  <nr  iiuin  to  a oMtira!  |i;|o  -Thu 
momrmp  bhciii,  Thry  loaifrtl  K*n*:  am!  m*  u u.orlo-.)' .«feav;  from  f.fni  sr<  nm<m:  ir. 
on  f to  V?  v aokr  liuot  of  fl»fj  wn-  -o-=*ot  foM  to  >ight  iKliitul  tin*  Jisiflnt 

i oKmo;'  nioont'K llattoriirK  llag-  omda  l the 

Tv  fins  Hv/)u  uv  l>Mjl  of  tjio  yttoib  nlrrady  kiitock 

pook  a ■(jink  of  Hipprr.y  iVltiv^- Thu  1 trttvrlUuj  With  n !o«i f /lo;o  n fuittU  o: 

oanUtiu  Imttltui  on  hi-  grout  fur  oont  am!  Mo'o.ig)tou(  />».»*  la > . At  ro».oit  jUH'  wo 
wt  wo,.i  •Mil  into  Uv  ii'oriu.  It  Ka«l  lio-n,  ^-am?l  no ryoiyY*-.  in  tlm  feu  ot  a lingt*  piv-f 
hVnh  tirivitmv  Imt  tin-  A up  hml  aaintal  lunlo  of  h*p..  mado  away  wult  m>r  hunj 


TlCi;  MfctrS;  VV’EPo  PA'-Lf-Li  10  \ fi0'*1kr*t  I’lLL 


fluTT^VJW.  Hag*  Ttf£ 


bread  aiM  J pork  in  mi  had  $ *lmr<  siiin&Pi  u <•,.!,]  pjek  ns  pp.  A channel  of  water 

FvUw  told  jin-  t ho  -ce rots  • •oneerhin.g  lonropmm'i  ;md  we  had  tv».  .wait  lints]  the 

Travelling  m the  ice:  ivT>>  tumid  Wtmw*  -hip  steamed  tn  r»s.  The  iee  Van)  gone 
rovofc/l  spots,  f*xr  tin*  pi  Til  of  thiii  life  way.  tomaher  in  anther ' direct  hm  and  it  took 
i\l ^4»fvsi ■ prf^cnt.  rspoi  mdl.v  ar.mnd  men-.0  longer  tu  work  i<*  the  its t of  the  crews 
Ho  n>!d  me  “ that  ?*i  jnmfiine*.  front  pan  The  last  grApp  tV>  he ■ picked  up  '’aus.od 
P*  poll,  witli  a swell  running.  i<*  dp  >o  a long  search.  The  wunj.  aimi<I>  heavy 
tfliPil  they  *V.‘:V  OMiairn*:  together,  uev.er  with  Inn:.)  risen  to  a gale  -am!  it  was 

as  they  vx-uf  apart/’  Of  sadden  stoiniis  gehe  dark.  It  was  vhe  mau;  af  the  mast- 

he  ita\v  me  ygntmg;  a’lhl  :-ahl  vO!mt  head  who  finally  niihh*  them  mit.  They 

often  Hip  w.rr.^r  ntorms  of  the  "Wimer  come  m-mv/ded  alongside,  Imek^  envernl  with 
in  h)(e  MiU-eh.?  Hi  tmd  me  bmv,  ten  drift  and  heard-  vw-ijdited  with  icicles, 
veer-,  ago,  the  entirf-  ov w of  the  ^oakr  .They  reported  the  number  of  seals  killed 
Ureenhirt'l  Were  left  to  ifudr  fuWo  fh*-  and  the  direction  the  pelt*  lay  from  the 
si  dp  driving  away,  mmole  to  ivm-h  th«,  -hip  before  dropping;'  below:’  ' In  all  ten 
men*  foriy-seven  </S  wfotii)  peri-ihed,  Tip  1 kmoiuod  seato  werepanned  hy  tho  crew 


with  Id  rad'  for  if  one  foil  (Ok  ojte  mu-w 
jaTtier  -trip  and.  wring  h?>  el  of  bos  w tm 
turn.  rn.TTO-  flip  hoe  to  fi.o  «l)ip.v'  One 
idne  wipe  he  braky  in,  ho  -aid.,  il  sso, 
imp* »sdhky  |W  him  to  not))  ih*  ve^scf 
and  he  lied  to  thrust  his  bends  feet 

into  the  body  of  n still  warm  seal  to 
loop  de-m  from  freeing. 

Before  nighiOdl  we  made  mtr  nw. 

throng},  pikes  <j;£  .e;,(s  to  when1  the  vested 


nudumM.  The  pells-..  as  they  name  m' 
deck,  i\U  frmmn  -fiff;  yVt-rc  *%&&&&  by  TJhp 
wen  h.  They  were  dropped  thro pgk  iiu- 

fprehnld  - vdeov.  *}w^  crew  were  ef  Supper 

— to  dm  lower  hnjih  With  the  stowing 
of  so  at-,  the  driving  iff  ihc  wine],  or 
dc*efc;>  the  iTijnehjng  nf  the  te  tlm 
ship  forced  fr|hjo:  mhe  tprph  it*  ?riii?tho?,v’ 
the  frppji.ohT  vvhs  filh-il  with  nofce;  Tlof 
fpre:  Inridng  in.  I he  men  ixr^toe"!  rh.ni  <• 


hrot.hm . he  -aid.  " l\n 

d si  ripped 

F blmself  tbpt  dii.v.. 

. 

atnl  fayam  th^:  Mpuuy  l 

ef  -s  .per 

with  hio  Tlie,  tir-i 

men  tu  hi >md  the  si 

lij,  % 

yere' 

6ij  plntliing  tied  in  1 

U*\%: 

n*nehing_  sent  hm-k  1 

with  1,ore{ms  h>  niark 

tlift  i 

Uf& 

tin*  jjritliV  r «<’»&.  m.d  pli 

i (finned  | 

tr  dbp/‘  in  the  vi* 

•i  fdi> . so  t luit  1 he  ’ 

ii^k 

■ '.lit 

fn  dm  end  he  eiimii 

ipc;d  rne.‘  ^ 

\i*i  sir  jok  , l inf^flpg  mti 

Kfs  i then  r d t^vild  epplt  r 

iW-  ft 

fn'tll  - 
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l.uiritin^kBivf‘n.  Two,  who  \n-iv  in  eon-  — $jjf  sign  of  Mjonll*  and  changes  in  the 
tart,  xvir.if  hu  r iters.  froin  &.n<it.ht*v  ship,  ly-  iee.  Jlc kept  a a v>>  ^r,  tJ)r  .oihi-T  tvro 
mg  milts?  off,  were  giving  tile  news  vessels pn£ ^s^H^ifouatd 
to « ^nurp' aKo.tit’thejtfi,-  A fw>  its  wkA  into  the  him 

feeling  the  fir*t  rffegtij  rtf  ii;o4dindnestst-  the  lay  of  the.  ptenls;  with  The  report  of 
were  applying  tea- leaf  proiHuvys  to  their  rho  hunters'  and  hi-  oW.u  ohser vat  ions  tie 
eyes;  other*  <*Vr*  du-tiwibg  fr^si-harnt  could  decide  on  the  liin?  of  the  hotiL 


A^tsy  tite  last  iup4y 
were  piolanl  ii\y  u ftor 

id  it  it  fj a fl  * A pi  1 then 

thy*:  , ot  Xm>&: 

i Ug  i&wird 
fort1  n storm  Wow 
the-  flair*  doup!  .iM’ 
they  drifted  off  and 
vi’erto  Wist,  y K^^yfe 
The  hulk  of  tim 
fleet  d ufiiig  t hi  ^.*Riuy 
were  jammed 
ftrmi w wrd/  i3idi>! 
smoke  l> « rely  ydyMe 
through  the'  thfe 

seo  pa  ■.;  X boa  r< 1 t 
ships  they  w e r *t 
praying  for  iho  We 
to  stack.  or  a 

PPPPPI 1 1 |J|  Jj ) l|| I 1 1 1 1 I | in  iWi&ytv  ity  ■ f Ijs^i’d# 

cheeks.  A liaif-hont* ■•later  all  wore  in  open  mh*>hi.  On  our  ehip  a<  h '*p*-d 

the  hunk,  save  the.  watch  still  that  the  ice  wmtKl  not  run  abroad  IV- 

tr.  jgjgg  ^having  *eaK  fore  our  pelts  were  ail  picked  Up.  ha* 

fyy  daybreak  itV\t  morning  the  Vo-sel:  with  other  ship*  around  thin-  voold 
Was  updef*  way,  carrying  tie  own  to  bV  dunger  «d  t.h-*fl  aft?  r nightral!.  An* 

dHiot  part  of  tKe  patch,  ymtOuehHd  as  athor  flay  of  killing;  and  then  1 lee  slop 

yep  \fe  r dropping-  thorn.,  the  ship  re  was  uunicbooud,  and  tor  a day  $0w. 
horned  Pv.lhc  o uo.intne  t^lts  vow-  eight,  of  !h»-  hnp?«  v>  cop  Id  venture  on  % hr- 
Utiles  i\ id  i'u  pelt  - ofi  big  me.  A Rita  laior  a wondrous  swell 

sheet*  dVffievdi  to  tft'M  : tie-  vUs^fr)  wav  threap  in,  breaking  immense  du  - u 

hui-n-d  her  wav  . ?in,i  j.hun  t v.if  hutivlred  uHn  fnuiromd.  X.'xl  moiTi'iuir  :•  o r> 

yard?  ,.t  :wli.ij,  were  ph»V('d  -.011  to  roach  >hip  .*f  Hu-  tlret  was  in  sight, 

flu-ro.  die-  •/■■opk-  ijod  \\r<  -.(vnppod  h>  Ine  - > -*i e . Tim  wori-;  . ♦ f kilii?«g  v-  ot 

ti ft y Ain-  and  the  which  hoist-  on-  over  throe  il«.«n-:md  men  wore  hind- 

pd  1 hem  aE..'»r,i.  «de vurai  timos  a Hii-H  jug.  They  tmnli'  slioyi  work  of  the  ^eth 
<»f  iw tlH;.:-.hph1y ;o\tT- . of  hvV  eopTi«4  lid'f.  0)1  fhp  |ei\.  pahhing  at  least  seventy- 
so  line  si U-  hit  the  pan.  ^p'itjinv  it  too  Miv*u-tite)  anunig  thnn.  Whou  tfe-r. 

tUnma\\  Hw  |»‘do.  n-ijiuvin'i  ouiok  worhy  suwe  picked  up  the  vessels  scaJtee  d, 

t»»  ti:-h  {]*,  pi-  ,uii  |tj|  < hi  W;C.t.  T!u‘  ilonjkc  ! i 1 h*  ,:.,UtU  oads  that  had 

jei  r:a‘i,»  t.»g.n||.M-  :uid  it  W;.v>  itnpe^-i  filkel*  P*  ilie  watiy  daring  1 he 

bh-  -Or  :id  ».f  vf 0 puns.  Th«-y  M'edd  ^opre-bf  pUyod'.  out;  hml  <>P 

Wdfh  a dVek  heel  i.i  ihur  { ht n i - a* m!  the  tnvr  line  fitiv  i ravd  out  on  the 

v.Vh.  lla-  d«ip  jv  t.itrue*  J in  jhc  afP-PiOMtU  ion  h,  bud-,  in  (hr  sun. 

'••  v ,;<}  { ] s < Ini  u.  All  tl|U  t-UJie  dtu  ej  «p 

tiiin  had  a onrv  eye  mi  the  f»osiHpVi  of  the  d’rvvufy  » .» jv-  Umiisannl  seals  were 
banters  ■■•■just  in  sight  from  the  was  I bead  below  * he  (hand  hnkr's  deekss,  and  ;ai- 


•Piintr>^raphc/-1  ^v-  •.#*  \U.ify<* 


Tut  SUM’  Wa*  skOki.\<;  past 


the  lay  of  the.  seals;  with 

th)2  : repdrt  of 

the  hunters  «nd  bis  »evn  n! 

i^feriratioTi^  he 

eojdd  delude  on  the  lino  ef  t 

hcltctel. 

v<  flic 

y evbiriitly 

r^iargr^aj ' '•  ^ VCftbc 

d Northeast 
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other  three  thousand  pelts  were  on  the  ice, 
when  we  stopped  hoisting  aboard  at 
dusk.  No  other  sealer  was  in  sight,  and 
that  night  all  hands  were  having  a watch 
below,  while  the  rising  gale  should  ex- 
haust itself.  The  crew — after  hauling 
off  boots  and  oilskins  for  a smoke  before 
turning  in,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
bunks,  fine  and  comfortable,  feeling  pret- 
ty well  satisfied  with  the  prospects — 
gave  play  to  their  fancies. 

u A good  trip,”  said  they,  “ even  if 
another  seal  was  not  sculped  on  the  voy- 
age. Ought  to  bring  a seven ty-five-dol- 
lar  share  all  around  with  fat  worth  four 
dollars  and  a half  a quintal.”  What  mat- 
tered hardships  past,  when  a man  could 
carry  that  home  to  the  wife!  The  very 
thought  of  it  caused  the  men  to  drop  off 
to  sleep,  as  they  wove  dreams,  resting  in 
the  bunks. 

The  gale  did  not  moderate  that  night 
or  the  next  day,  and  so  the  ship  drove 
before  it,  held  in  the  grip  of  the  floe. 
It  blew  harder,  sweeping  the  pack  with 
its  full  strength,  forcing  the  masses  of 
ice  together,  causing 
sheets  to  rafter  when 
floes,  swept  by  oppos- 
ing currents,  checked 
the  course  of  the  wind- 
driven  masses.  At  the 
end  of  two  nights  and 
a day  of  it,  the  ship 
lay  between  an  im- 
mense sheet  on  one 
side,  a crashing  and 
crunching  mass  slowly 
grinding  past  on  the 
other.  The  crew,  ready 
to  crowd  on  deck  once 
the  order  came,  sat 
below  in  the  warmth, 
discussing  all  the  while 
the  ice. 

“ Not  every  vessel 
could  stand  it,”  said 
they,  feeling  the  ice 
crowding  about  the 
ship,  “ but  this  one, 
stanchest  of  the  fleet,  has  been  in  tighter 
places  many  a time.” 

u G rowin’  worse,”  one  commented,  as 
the  beams  groaned  and  even  buckled  un- 
der the  pressure. 

On  the  bridge  wen*  the  captain  and 
watch  anxiously  awaiting  the  chance  to 


head  the  ship  out  of  the  moving  ice 
into  the  stationary  pack  of  which  the 
big  sheet  was  part.  The  bowline  lay 
on  the  barricade,  ready  for  heaving  when 
the  crew  should  be  ordered  on  the  floe 
to  haul  the  ship’s  head  around.  Aloft, 
the  spyman  searched  the  gloom  for  signs 
of  a lull  in  the  confused  and  .tremen- 
dous waste. 

Then  there  came  a terrific  crush.  The 
vessel,  caught  in  the  trench  between  the 
raftering  sheets,  was  powerless  to  es- 
cape. The  smash  of  breaking  timbers 
rose  above  the  gale,  as  a great  corner  of 
ice  crushed  the  vessel’s  side  amidships. 
The  captain  and  watch  rushed  to  the 
engine-room;  it  was  filled  with  steam,  the 
inflowing  water  having  already  reached 
the  fires.  A glance  showed  that  nothing 
could  stop  the  inrush  of  water.  The 
firemen  were  retreating;  the  first  of  them, 
like  a creature  from  another  world,  coal- 
begrimed,  undershirt-clad,  reached  the  ice- 
sheathed  deck,  spreading  panic  in  his 
path.  Above  the  hailing  of  questions 
and  shouts  that  no  man  could  under- 


Photographcd by  the  Author 

The  final  Plunge 


stand,  came  the  voice  of  the  skipper — 
he  knew  the  situation  as  no  other  man. 

“ Men !”  lie  shouted,  “ the  ship  ’ll  go 
— pack  your  clothes — save  the  grub!” 

Then  it  was  confusion  everywhere; 
the  crew  poured  up  the  hatchway,  haul- 
ing clothes  boxes  and  bags,  crowding  over 
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footprint*  around i1.be  <*1* •- i 1 1 !Lr  boh*  in  the  nil  the  r v*t 
flpe.  It  waeas  though  tin*  ire  and  wind  .w»mn'  !MD 
hVul  $$  ulHed  to  1 lie;  elaeenels  o 

Pie  trinri  crowded  in  the  lee  fpruii;  tlir  r> 

of  die  finois,  \V»tU  (i»?s  j*-«  supporT*  they  v»I  »>»  *r  vv» ; • * * • * 
wimtm  n--d  dieltr.ri?  (if  *Jh’  *iyirK  It  mde*  fr.en 

i-m!v  :a  hen;  flijir  to  VoeH  -tlir  pinnar]- i»X:  povdldo  To 
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Endymion  Uncut 

BY  ARTHUR  STANWOOD  PIER 


SITTING  in  the  loggia,  Mrs.  Averill 
heard  the  whistle  of  the  train 
which  was  bringing  her  husband 
home  from  his  day’s  work  in  the  city. 
She  put  down  her  book  with  a sigh  of 
relief ; a few  minutes  more  and  she 
would  be  able  to  communicate  to  him 
the  perplexity  and  doubt  which  had  been 
distressing  her.  So  eager  was  she  to 
unburden  her  mind  that,  although  her 
husband  could  not  possibly  arrive  for  at 
least  five  minutes,  she  rose  and  stood 
looking  down  the  avenue  expectantly. 

Then,  as  if  she  had  bethought  her- 
self of  something  almost  forgotten,  she 
stepped  into  the  pergola,  which  led  from 
the  loggia  to  the  garden.  It  was  over- 
run with  climbing  red  roses;  she  lifted 
the  blossoms  of  several  before  she  found 
one  perfect  enough  for  her  purpose. 
With  the  flower  in  her  hand  she  returned 
to  the  loggia  and  waited. 

Her  kind  eyes  were  troubled;  an  un- 
wonted frown  had  established  itself  be- 
tween them,  and  her  lips  were  pursed 
’thoughtfully.  She  was  a pretty  woman 
still,  though  there  wras  more  of  gray 
than  brown  in  her  hair  and  none  of  the 
warm  tint  of  youth  in  her  face. 

Gazing  down  the  empty  avenue,  she 
was  gazing  also  toward  the  sea.  The 
house  was  on  the  summit  of  a knoll,  a 
little  way  inland;  it  commanded  an 
ocean  vista  which  embraced  a rocky 
island,  whereon  three  twisted  and  torn- 
looking  oaks  had  reared  themselves.  The 
sea  was  now  palpitating  quietly  under 
a soft  southwestern  breeze,  which  came 
up  the  knoll,  purring  inquisitively  among 
the  pines.  Here  and  there  in  the  groves 
surrounding  the  knoll  were  to  be  seen 
gabled  roofs  or  white  plaster  fronts  of 
houses  in  prosperous  retirement.  Mrs. 
Averill’s  eyes  roved  over  them  all,  out 
to  sea  and  back  to  the  avenue  again; 
and  she  twirled  the  rose  in  her  fin- 
gers nervously. 

Two  horses  in  shining  harness  broke 


round  the  bend  and  came  trotting  up 
the  slope.  As  the  victoria  drew  near, 
the  portly  man  on  the  back  seat  waved 
a paper  parcel  at  Mrs.  Averill ; she 
smiled  and  showed  him  her  rose.  He  had 
merry  blue  eyes,  a clean-shaven,  rubi- 
cund face,  a shrewd  and  genial  mouth. 
He  stepped  from  his  carriage  and  came 
toward  her,  waving  his  paper  parcel  and 
exclaiming:  “A  prize,  Mary!  A prize!” 
Then  he  took  off  his  hat,  rubbed  his  face 
hard  with  his  handkerchief,  and  gave 
his  wife,  who  had  been  observing  him 
humorously,  a substantial  kiss.  She  re- 
quited him  for  it  by  putting  the  rose 
in  his  buttonhole. 

“ And  now  sit  down  till  I show  you 
my  prize,”  he  said,  eagerly. 

There  was  no  use  in  trying  to  unbur- 
den her  mind  to  him  until  after  he  had 
unburdened  his  to  her.  She  had  learned 
that  long  ago.  So  she  drew  up  a chair 
and  watched  him  while  he  slipped  the 
string  over  the  corners  of  the  package. 
Paper  followed  string  to  the  floor ; a 
thin,  flat  book  was  revealed,  with  a paper 
label  on  the  back. 

“Endymion!”  cried  Mr.  Averill.  “ The 
first  edition,  Mary!  And  look  inside  it, 
will  you  ? Now,  won’t  old  Max  turn 
green  with  envy!” 

She  took  the  book  and  opened  it. 
“ Why,  the  leaves  aren’t  cut !”  she  said. 

“ Exactly ! It’s  a treasure — perhaps 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence.” 

“ But  I’ve  heard  Max  speak  of  his 
first  edition  of  Endymion  as  uncut.” 

“ Uncut — yes.  That  means  simply  with 
its  pages  not  trimmed — not  smoothed 
off,  you  understand.  But  the  beauty  of 
this  is  that  its  leaves  have  never  even 
been  opened!” 

“ Does  that  make  it  much  more  val- 
uable ?” 

“Yes,  indeed.” 

“How  much  more?”  She  looked  at 
him  with  quizzical  eyes. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  slowly,  “ Max  paid 
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three  hundred  dollars  for  his  copy;  and 
this  was  a bargain  at  five  hundred 
and  ten.” 

“ My  goodness ! This  copy  has  appre- 
ciated two  hundred  and  ten  dollars  in 
value  because  nobody  was  ever  interested 
enough  in  it  to  cut  its  pages!” 

“ To  open  its  pages,  Mary,”  her  hus- 
band corrected  her. 

“ I shall  never  master  the  lingo  of  the 
collector.  How  did  you  happen  to  se- 
cure this  copy?” 

“ Max  was  so  irritating  with  his  brag 
about  his  Endymion  that  I told  Warns- 
ley  to  try  to  pick  up  a copy  for  me.  My 
collection  of  nineteenth-century  poets 
has  always  been  better  than  Max’s — 
more  complete.  Warnsley  went  on  a still- 
hunt  for  several  months.  This  copy 
came  to  light  in  the  auction  sale  of  the 
library  of  a Devonshire  country  house. 
It  had  been  resting  on  the  top  shelf 
probably  ever  since  its  purchase  in  1818. 
I dare  say  the  purchaser  read  the  scur- 
rilous review  of  it  in  Blackwood's — the 
one  that  told  Keats  to  go  back  to  his 
gallipots — and  chucked  it  aside  in  dis- 
gust; and  none  of  the  subsequent  inhab- 
itants of  the  house  had  a taste  for  poetry. 
Anyway,  Wamsley’s  agent  was  at  the 
auction  and  bid  it  in  over  half  a dozen 
others.  And  now  it’s  come  to  me.”  He 
fingered  it  with  pride. 

“ Well,  as  I have  said  before,  it’s 
an  incomprehensible  mania,”  observed 
Mrs.  Averill,  “ as  well  as  frightfully 
expensive.” 

But  her  husband  was  too  absorbed  with 
a delighted  thought  to  defend  himself. 
ITe  was  chuckling  quietly. 

“ Where’s  Max,  Mary?” 

Mrs.  Averill’s  lips  primmed.  “ lie 
and  Helen  went  to  walk  some  time  ago.” 

“ I’m  going  to  put  this  book  on  the 
table  in  the  sitting-room  where  Max 
can’t  help  seeing  it;  I’ll  let  him  find  it 
for  himself.  And  when  he  picks  it  up 
and  opens  it ! — ” Averill  rubbed  his  leg 
and  chuckled.  “ It  will  be  as  good  as  a 
play,  to  watch  his  face  and  hear  him  try 
to  get  away  with  it.  I’ll  put  it  on  the 
table  now.”  lie  disappeared  through  the 
French  window. 

“ Roderick!”  Mrs.  Averill  stepped  to 
the  window.  “ When  you  have  placed 
Endymion  in  exactly  the  right  spot,  I 
want  to  talk  with  you.” 


Her  husband  returned,  seated  himself, 
and  relighted  his  cigar.  “ What’s  up  ?” 
he  asked. 

“ It’s  about  Max.  I suppose  I should- 
n’t have  invited  him  here,  for  I sus- 
pected it  before  he  came.” 

“ Good  heavens,  what  has  Max  done  ?” 

“Has  it  never  crossed  your  mind  that 
he  might  be  in  love  with  your  daughter?” 

“ Max !”  Roderick  Averill  turned  and 
looked  at  her  incredulously.  “ How  pre- 
posterous! Why,  he’s  my  age — the  most 
settled,  comfortable  old  bachelor  I know 
— my  class  in  college — Max  for  a son- 
in-law  !” 

“ If  that  strikes  you  as  absurd,  think 
how  I am  affected  by  the  prospect.” 

Averill  gave  her  a humorous  glance. 
“ Well,  yes.  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Mary.” 

“ Of  course  when  Helen  came  out,  two 
years  ago,  she  seemed  to  Max  a little  girl, 
just  as  she  had  always  been;  and  he  was 
kind  to  her,  like  an  uncle,  for — for — ” 

“For  your  sake;  yes.” 

“When  he  gave  dinners  for  her  and 
looked  out  for  her  at  parties  and  played 
about  with  her,  I didn’t  think  anything 
of  it.  I encouraged  it  all  I could;  I was 
grateful  to  Max;  I still  am.” 

“ When  did  you  first  begin  to  sus- 
pect it  was  anything  more  than  friend- 
ly interest?” 

“ This  last  winter.  Have  you — did 
you  ever  hear  people  say  that  Helen  looks 
as  I did  at  her  age?” 

“ I’ve  noticed  it  myself.  It’s  one  rea- 
son that  I’m  partial  to  Helen.” 

“ Thank  you,  my  dear.  And  you’ve 
heard  our  contemporaries  comment  on 
the  resemblance?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well — Something  flashed  upon  me 
one  day  when  I saw  him  looking  at  Hel- 
en. Since  then  I’ve  watched  him  closely 
— I’ve  watched  him  when  he  wasn’t 
aware.  Roderick  ” — a soft  flush  colored 
Mrs.  Averill’s  pale  cheeks — “ don’t  you 
suppose  a woman  knows  when  a man 
who  has  once  had  love  in  his  eyes  for 
her  shows  it  again  for  another — for  her 
daughter?” 

Averill  stirred  uneasily.  “ You — you 
don’t  seem  to  have  tried  to  check  it,  if 
you  noticed  it,”  he  protested. 

“ Should  I have  tried — would  you 
have  had  me  try?  If  Max  really  loves 
her — we  know  Max!” 
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“ He’ll  be  successful.” 

“ Max  has  been  successful,  too — and 
without  ever  pushing  himself.  He’s  too 
diffident,  Max  is.” 

“ That’s  part  of  his  charm.  It’s  part- 
ly because  of  that  that  he  may  be 
dangerous.” 

“ You’re  wrong  there.  The  man  who’s 
very  diffident  wins  the  liking  of  all 
women — and  hardly  ever  the  love  of 
one.” 

“ But  if  Max  should  be  able  this  time ! 
I did  feel  he’d  be  a good  husband — if 
Helen  loved  him!  I did  feel  that  if  he 
could  be  made  happy,  I’d  be  glad!  But 
this  afternoon,  when  I felt  that  the 
crisis  for  Helen  was  actually  at  hand,  a 
sudden  panic  seized  me;  I don’t  know — 
If  he  should  be  so — so  eloquent,  and 
convince  her — she’s  impressionable,  you 
know — he  might  wake  her  suddenly, 
kindle  her  all  at  once — and  then  if  she 
realized  too  late — found  herself  tied  to 
one  with  whom  she  couldn’t  grow  old — 
found  that  the  youth  in  her  was  crying 
out  to  the  youth  in  some  one  else — oh, 
what  ought  I to  have  done,  Roderick?” 

“ Left  it  to  Helen — just  as  you  have 
done,”  he  answered. 

She  gave  a sigh  of  relief.  “ I sup- 
pose I shall  be  disappointed,  whatever 
she  does!” 

She  rested  her  chin  on  one  hand  dis- 
consolately; with  the  other  she  caressed 
her  husband’s  sturdy  paw.  He  sat  with 
his  cigar  between  his  teeth,  a pucker 
between  his  eyes,  gazing  down  the 
long  avenue. 

“ They’re  coming,”  he  said  at  last. 

For  a man  of  his  years,  who  had  ar- 
gued so  many  cases  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  hesitate  and  be  silent  with  a 
twittering  heart  before  a young  girl  was, 
Max  Duval  assured  himself,  unworthy. 
He  was  aware  that  he  had  appropriated 
one  of  Helen’s  golden  afternoons,  when 
she  might  have  been  playing  tennis  in 
a tennis  tournament  or  sailing  in  a 
yacht  race;  he  reflected  with  whimsical 
pessimism  that  the  least  he  could  do 
was  to  reward  her  with  the  excitement 
of  a proposal.  But  they  had  strolled 
on  and  on.  and  he  had  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  make  a beginning;  this  constant 
motion,  however  leisurely  and  tran- 
quil, was  not  conducive  to  such  ele- 


mental speech — speech  which  was  hardly 
to  be  entered  upon  until  the  universe 
itself  had  settled  to  a favoring  stillness. 
So  for  some  time  past  Duval  had  been 
casting  an  anxious  eye  in  search  of  a 
spot  sufficiently  withdrawn,  peaceful, 
agreeable,  where  while  they  rested  the 
fountain  of  his  thoughts  might  flow. 

Meanwhile  those  whom  they  passed 
had  thought  them  a very  pretty  sight — 
a father  and  daughter  strolling  together 
so  harmoniously,  laughing  so  gayly, 
talking  so  eagerly.  People  wondered 
who  the  gentleman  of  such  distinguished 
appearance  might  be — with  the  fresh 
color  in  his  face,  the  gray  mustache,  the 
smooth  gray  hair;  with  blue  eyes  that 
twinkled  down  at  the  girl  by  his  side 
and  a smile  of  such  humorous  affection. 
He  was  tall  and  straight  and  most  cor- 
rectly dressed — a gentleman  obviously 
equal  to  any  social  emergency.  And  no 
one,  and  surely  least  of  all  the  girl  by 
his  side,  would  have  suspected  his  twit- 
tering heart. 

She  was  a sun-browned  young  woman 
in  a white  duck  suit;  from  under  a straw 
hat  with  a broad  brim  and  a bow  of  black 
velvet  ribbon  gleamed  a pair  of  dark 
and  lively  eyes.  She  chatted  with  brisk- 
ness and  decision;  she  was  an  imperious 
young  person;  she  broke  off  every  now 
and  then  to  summon  the  erratic  Irish 
terrier,  wyho  would  go  nosing  off  through 
brambles  and  digging  under  stone  walls. 
“ Naughty  Bobby!”  she  would  cry.  “To 
heel,  sir!  To  heel!”  So  he  would  fol- 
low for  a little  wray  behind,  bumping 
now  and  then  against  Duval’s  legs,  until 
some  taking  scent  lured  him  again  from 
his  obedience. 

Beyond  a brook,  a forest  path  led  them 
into  a grove  of  tall  pines,  and  under  one 
of  these  trees  they  sat  down. 

“Now  what’s  become  of  Bobby?”  de- 
manded Helen.  “Bobby!  Bobby!” 

There  was  no  response. 

“ Oh,  he’s  not  lost,”  Duval  assured 
her.  “ He’ll  turn  up.” 

“ Yes,  I suppose  he  will.  Still,  he’s  a 
naughty  dog.  Have  you  brought  a nice 
little  first  edition  of  some  poet  to  read 
to  me  from,  Mr.  Duval?” 

He  admitted  that  he  had  not.  “ I had 
a mild  hope  that  my  company  would 
be  sufficient.” 

“ Oh,  of  course.  But  the  last  time  I 
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WOS  in  these  weed*.  the  young  man  Uuvd  murid,  pretending  in  !,e  nm-rened 
pulled  a book  of  poetry  out  of  hi-  pocket  in  yl&ut  life  ttnd  fungi.  and  Hi  ho  nfvor  ' 
and  began  to  road  t*»  mv;  that  wa<  why  stirred.  And  then  1 crept  nv* • ae»r  him 
I thought  of  it,/’  The  agreeable  memory  very  softly  and  sat  down  just  whore  I 
pe dipped  a .mblm  A Jle  was  ready  mv-  had  f«?en  before— hut  with  my  hack  P» 
fully  f rc..-h ; jt.  quite  tunny  " him.  .1  thought  that  wh<  n ltd  looked 

14  1 1 os'*  was  ihivab  looked  ?U  up,  that  would  ix*  sutheiemly  dignified, 

her  with  oomforrable  pleasure’:  her  faee  Bid  la?  didn’t  stir,  and  it;  got  to  he  aw- 
dhnpled  and  twinkled  delightfully  when  fully  dull.  J thought  if  I e.ndd  get  the 

*he  '.ni-  moused.  hook  heM  been  reading,  1 vould  amuse 

■* 0h,  wm!  been  walking  ftp-  yjuite  ,a  myself;  *d  l looked  round-  The  end  vf 
while,  and  at  last  he  suggested  that  wo  it  was  just  yth-kiog  nut  ol  hi*  pocket, 
sit  down— as  you  diil  just  now.  While  So  X put  out  my  hand  and  began  to  pull 
so  had  hfo  (i  walking,  fie  had.  proposed;  it  • v,-r  .o  gi-ufhy  void  #11  of  a sfidden 
t"  me™ {bid's  a horrid  expression,  but,  his  hand  made  % grab  /tud  naught  my 

it  does  well  enough  fV»r  bin.-.  It  wa*  wrist.  4 Whn%  pi*rk jug  uiy  pookclf  he 

atoui:  the  tenth • tune  in  two  woks  that  aaid5,  in  what.  wW  p.pnhf  To  hr  u sleepy 
lie  had  deue  if-.;  tie  had  g«*t.  so  that  he  yoiop,  Then  he  pushed  Ids  luh  off  his 
mild  pre}M>,/  juyi  as  well  walking  ;e  f;u*e  and  foiled  at  me.  " Why,  J must, 
fitting  tiown,,r  She  indulged  in  a hob  have  fallen  nsh  r p While  you  were  talk- 
nuifOiirt  ehnekie.  Dnvul  -t  win  d her  wifh  ing^  he  said.  0 Yen  Dud  d n't.  ham  bewt 
an  fTn^assivV'.  face  ami  decided  that  it  v ory  in tun-stingY  l py4  said.  v Ql«;  how  - 
was  .a.  elnuuV  shot;  she  was  I'juitn  it  neon-  muarr  you  are!*  and  tried  to  pit}!  my 
-emus.  ^ About  half  the  time,  J guess,  wrist  away,  .Tint  he  wmddnT  jet  it  go, 
he  liidii’t  Uittafi  it.  and  about,  half  .the  mid  wink*  he  held  H he  jirnp^'d  to 
time  hr  did  >*•  we  eat  dewrt;  and  pretty  me  again, 
seen  he  heaved  o sigh  end  pulled  n honk  11  The  hrutef* 

nut  vd  his  js-ekm.  4,;. t will  rend  you  fiT-  Van  know,  I rnfhrr  liked  ir.T 

Jj/mfiin / lie  said.  ond  he  read  the  hr-t  .“That  1 cannot  under>trind;' 
hoe — 'u\  thing-  of  beauty  is?  a j«>y  for-  kl  Uh  ypy*  1 suppose,- ' if  ho  keepR 

'■'W;'’  ' Then  he  sf ».pped  and  looked  at  Jr  up  long'  Vibmgli,  1 11  my  vis  to  him 
me— one  of  rhnse  ianyuisliifig  InoksT  «i>ihe  timb.T 

u 1 enn  ifriag)ue.,v  She  ^ oiT  rlppuglmt he  aisles  i>f 

l B got  on  n»v  nerves  at  last.,  so  I trees,  a Muile  of  \endm  rv^niuiseeriee  m. 
told  hi»u  to  eeidimie  with  In*  readum.  her  lip^.ea  wistfid  sweetness  in  her  ey^. 
m '.vifiiont  niming  Ins  evos  lie  re-  Duval  gu/ed  ax  her  for  a moment  v. dh 
pended : * *‘ A i hing  of  beauty  .is  a joy  an  e>;e.re,>.simj  . whn.di  sh<*  never  saw:  ' in  , 
h.rev, Hew  true!  How  tnx  ! Sr,  another  moment  he  had  onrreefvd  it; 
•flam  f just  turned  and  lex  him  huvo  ] leaven  forbid  now  tlmt  he  should  ever 
my  hjwkT  lietray  to  her  mm  of  those  languidn 

“Ah  entirfTy  proper  Pdort,^  nig  looks! 

! siU  that  way  for  quite  a while.  “ The  xne()i«Hls  of  young  own  in 

iHtd  Ik*  dhhiT  spealc,  and  **f  .ours-  J ing  niust  he  rather  ditTerent  in  ilu^r* 

wvvsidt  .going  .in,  and  it  got  to  b?  .nwfully  days  from  what  they  were  in  my  iiineT 

dn lb  At  Ja-U  I just  ghtiifs-d  r<mxui  - fo  )w  «-bst  rved.  • 

*** : what  la*  wa.-.  doiug.  And  he  M’a.s  *fc  [fave,dt  then-  always  beep  all  kinds? 

ivb>g  Hat  on  hi.-  biiek.  with  his  hat  over  l^drxed-i*-  amt  Bmiediek.  as  well  m 
his  ey<-,  pretending  to  he  mT-opT’  ]hm«e‘>  and  Orlando.  woreuT  horn  yes- 

* f um  U}iii]  Duval,  disapprovingly.  terd:v>'/? 

44  Whrit  diyl  you  tin  then  V*.  " True  enough.  Perhaps  I was  thmk- 

'4  i got  up  and  walked  away,  I the  ugh!  ing  of  you  as  more  like  Juliet  than 

pretty  soon  IumI  eome  after  uu1..  Put  1 Katheruie.T, 

walked  until  he  wan  not  of  sighf,  and  w *’)hr  I hrtpe  not!  You  see,  1 often 

didn't  ettna— althnogh  I waited.  Then  give  him  as  good  ,yv  he  sends.  And 

I'  didn't,  knmv  what,  to  do,  T dirluY  want  then  be*  always  > • - . : 

to  walk  home  nil  hv  uiysKlf.  So  I went  ir;  hr  ha^sTuite  a 
hfttrk  do  where  I emild  h»ee  him  mul  samv-  Dhval  ^e*jitiesee( 
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sibility  of  his  possessing  that.  She  illus- 
trated for  him. 

“ To-day  he  wanted  me  to  sail  with 
him  in  the  race.  He  telephoned  over, 
quite  commandingly,  and  told  me  to  be 
on  hand  at  two  o’clock.  So  I said  I 
thought  I would  take  a walk  instead — 
with  some  one  who  didn’t  fall  asleep  and 
who  had  a wider  range  of  topics  for  con- 
versation. Don’t  you  think  that  was 
one  on  him?” 

“ And  I suppose  I should  feel  compli- 
mented. What  answer  did  he  make?” 

“He  wanted  to  know  who  it  was,  and 
I wouldn’t  tell  him.  He  guessed  three 
or  four  names,  and  when  I said  no  each 
time,  he  said  at  last : i Oh,  well,  I guess 
it’s  safe  enough  to  let  you  go.  I’m  rath- 
er glad  to  have  you  out  of  the  way,  any- 
how; Molly  Roberts  is  much  better  than 
you  at  handling  a boat.  I asked  you 
first,  because  I supposed  you’d  feel  hurt 
if  I didn’t.’  And  then  he  told  me  to 
invite  him  over  for  dinner  to-night.” 

“And  did  you  invite  him?” 

“Why,  yes. — Oh!”  A shocked  expres- 
sion came  into  her  eyes.  “ Now  I’ve 
done  it!  Now  you’ll  know  who  he  is! 
And  the  things  I’ve  said  to  you !”  Her 
cheeks  grew  crimson. 

Duval  laughed,  not  very  merrily. 

“ My  dear,  you  can  trust  me,  can’t 
you,  not  to  betray  your  confidence?” 

“ Oh  yes — but — but  I’ve  given  you 
such  a wrong  impression  of  Dick!  He 
isn’t  altogether  the  sort  of  person  that 
I’ve  made  him  out,  Mr.  Duval;  really 
you  mustn’t  think  that.  That  was  just 
my  silly,  flippant  way  of  talking.  Of 
course  he  did  all  those  things  I told  you, 
and  a lot  more  like  them — only  it’s  the 
way  he  does  them.  And  he  has  real  feel- 
ing and  character  and  — everything  a 
man  should  have ; and  — well,  I’ve  as 
much  as  told  you — I do  care  for  him.” 
Her  eyelids  drooped. 

“Then,  Helen — why  don’t  you  tell 
him  so— if  you’re  sure?” 

She  looked  up  with  a flashing  smile. 
“ I want  him  to  be  so  very  sure.  Besides, 
he  is  rather  self-confident  about  a good 
many  things;  I don’t  mean  that  he  shall 
be  about  this.  As  soon  as  I see  that 
his  self-confidence  is  wavering  a little 
and  his  sensitiveness  is  a little  hurt 
— then  I’ll  tell  him.  Don’t  you  think 
that’s  fair  and  wise?” 


“ Your  reading  of  human  nature  quite 
amazes  me.” 

“ Don’t  make  fun  of  me,  Mr.  Duval.” 

“ I wasn’t ; I was  sincere. — But  some- 
how I had  fancied  you  marrying  some 
comfortable,  middle-aged  or  elderly  per- 
son— like  myself.” 

They  laughed  together  at  such  a 
quaint  conceit. 

“ Now,  why  on  earth  should  you  have 
thought  that  of  me?” 

“ I don’t  know,  unless  it  was  because 
you  always  give  us  old  men  such  a 
good  time.” 

“ Oh,  not  all  older  men.  You,  per- 
haps. I always  get  on  well  with  you. 
I’ve  known  you  so  well  and  so  long — 
I’ve  often  thought  I’d  like  to  call  you 
Uncle  Max.” 

“ Please  do.” 

“ It  seems  as  if  you  ought  to  Ik?  at 
least  an  uncle,  since  I’ve  told  you  such 
an  intimate  thing  about  myself.  I 
wouldn’t  breathe  a word  of  it  to  mother 
or  father  yet.  I’m  afraid  they  disap- 
prove of  Dick.” 

“Perhaps  they  have  the  same  view 
that  I had — a similar  preference  for  the 
middle-aged — ” 

“ Oh  no.  Why,  who  could  there  be  ?” 

“ Well,”  Duval  fished  hastily  for  a 
name — “John  Beecher,  perhaps.” 

“ My  goodness ! He’s  old  enough  to 
be  my  grandfather.” 

“ He’s  just  my  age,”  said  Duval,  stiffly. 
“He’s  fifty-one.” 

“ He  seems  much  older,  anyway. 
You  and  father  are  different;  you  can 
do  things  about  as  well  as  a good  many 
young  men.  But  I don’t  approve  of  such 
a difference  of  age  in  marriages.  It’s 
all  very  well  for  a few  years  maybe — 
but  just  think!  Why,  Uncle  Max — 
when  I’m  fifty-one,  you’ll  be  eighty-two! 
Isn’t  that  a horrid  idea;  wasn’t  it  mean 
of  me!” 

“ It  is  an  aging  thought,”  he  con- 
ceded. 

“ Oh,  you’re  young  enough.  You  ought 
to  find  some  nice  girl  of  about  thirty- 
five.” 

“ One  gets  into  a habit  of  life,”  he  re- 
plied, slowly. 

They  were  silent  for  a few  moments. 
The  sun,  sinking,  blazed  suddenly  at 
them  through  an  opening  in  the  pines, 
and  as  suddenly  birds  began  to  sing. 
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“It  must  be  late,”  said  Helen. 
“ Where’s  Bobby  ?” 

Dick  Redfield  arrived  at  the  house  and 
found  that  no  one  had  come  down.  But 
he  was  a young  man  who  made  himself 
readily  at  home;  he  sauntered  about  the 
room,  played  a few  chords  on  the  piano, 
and  then  seated  himself  in  an  easy  chair 
by  a table.  He  was  a good-looking, 
florid-faced  youth  with  a taste  for  pic- 
turesque effect;  he  had  arrayed  himself 
in  a dinner  coat  and  a very  neat  pleated 
shirt  and  a pair  of  handsome  white  flan- 
nel trousers ; his  silk  socks  and  his  pumps 
finished  him  off  quite  beautifully. 
Whistling  a light  air  between  his  teeth, 
he  reached  out  and  began  examining 
the  books  on  the  table. 

He  was  not  much  given  to  reading, 
but  when  he  took  up  a volume  of  which 
the  leaves  were  not  cut  and  saw  an  ivory 
paper-knife  lying  convenient  to  his  hand, 
there  was  but  one  thing  to  do.  He  al- 
ways found  an  idle  pleasure  in  cutting 
the  leaves  of  a book.  He  was  just  com- 
pleting the  task  when  Helen  entered. 

“ Hello,  Helen,”  he  said,  running  the 
knife  between  the  last  two  pages.  “I’ll 
get  up  just  as  soon  as  I’ve  finished  doing 
this  little  job  for  you.” 

“What  little  job?” 

“ ‘ A thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  forever.’ 
Once  more.”  He  grinned  and  held  up 
Endymion . “ I thought  I’d  awakened 

your  interest  in  this  poem.  But  I see 
you  let  it  lie  round  uncut ; you  evi- 
dently don’t  appreciate  it.” 

“ I’ve  never  seen  this  copy  before.” 
She  took  it  from  his  hands  and  opened 
it.  “Oh,  Dick!  You’ve  cut  all  the 
leaves  ?” 

“ Yes.  Why  ?”  He  rose  in  some 
alarm;  she  was  looking  at  him  in  such 
a startled  way. 

“ It’s  a first  edition.  Look — London, 
Taylor  & Hessey,  1818.  Papa  must 
have  brought  it  home  only  to-day;  I 
never  saw  it  before.” 

“lias  it  hurt  it  to  cut  the  pages?” 
Dick  looked  at  her  and  at  the  book, 
with  frightened  eyes.  One  person  of 
whom  he  stood  much  in  awe  was  her 
father. 

“Oh,  I’m  afraid  so.” 

“You’re  sure  it’s  a first  edition?” 

“ I know  it  is.  Papa  already  has 


Lamia — dated  1820,  published  by  this 
same  house.” 

“And  you  think  he  wanted  to  keep 
this  always  with  its  leaves  uncut?” 

“I  think  probably;  collectors  have 
such  queer  ideas.” 

“ Then  I’ve  done  something  I can’t 
make  good !”  The  young  man  stood 
looking  at  her  with  a rueful  face.  “ And 
your  father  will  be  frightfully  angry 
with  me,  won’t  he?” 

She  could  not  reassure  him.  “ But 
don’t  say  anything  about  it  till  after 
dinner,”  she  urged.  He  looked  so  mis- 
erable that  she  added,  sympathetically, 
“ I’ll  try  to  help  you  out,  Dick.” 

“ I have  a perfect  mania  for  cutting 
the  pages  of  books — I can  do  it  by  the 
hour,”  he  explained.  “And  I’ve  always 
felt  that  what  is  such  fun  for  me  is  a 
bother  for  everybody  else — and  that  peo- 
ple are  always  glad  to  have  me  do  it 
for  them.  But  I’ll  never  monkey  with 
other  people’s  things  again.” 

Throughout  dinner  Dick  Redfield  was 
unusually  subdued.  Duval,  too,  was 
quiet;  Helen  said  little;  Mrs.  Avcrill  and 
her  husband  exchanged  perplexed  glances. 
After  dinner  Dick  smoked  one  cigarette 
with  the  older  men,  and  then  slipped  out 
to  join  the  ladies. 

“ Attractive  young  fellow,”  said  Duval. 
“ I think  Helen  rather  fancies  him.” 

“ No,  nothing  serious,”  protested  her 
father. 

“ Why  not  ? Good-looking,  good  fel- 
low, good  prospects. — I wish  I had  them.” 
He  blew  out  a cloud  of  smoke  with  a 
sigh.  “ We’re  getting  old,  Roderick, 
aren’t  we?  I was  just  thinking  this 
afternoon,  looking  at  your  little  girl; 
she  and  I don’t  seem  to  me  so  far  apart 
now,  but  when  she’s  my  age  I’ll  be 
eighty-two.  If  I’m  still  in  the  flesh — 
which  Heaven  forbid!” 

He  knocked  the  ash  from  his  cigar; 
his  friend  looked  at  him  sympathetically. 

“ I have  a letter  to  write ; do  you 
mind?”  Duval  asked.  “I  want  to  get 
it  off  to-night.” 

When  Duval  had  gone  into  the  small 
writing  - room,  which  opened  off  the 
sitting-room.  Averill  went  to  his  wife. 

“The  young  people?”  He  made  the 
inquiry  in  a hushed  voice. 

“ Outside.”  Mrs.  Averill  pointed  to- 
ward the  loggia. 
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“ He’ll  be  very  careful  always  after 
this,”  said  Helen.  “Won’t  you,  Dick? 
— Even — even  of  the  books  that  you 
know  are  mine?” 

“ Always,”  declared  Dick. 

“ So  say  it’s  all  right,  father.” 

Roderick  Averill  surveyed  them  with  a 
rather  grudging  smile.  “ All  right,”  he 
said,  good-naturedly.  “ A first  edition 
is  a first  edition  still.  We  won’t  figure 
up  any  depreciation,  Dick.” 

“ Thank  you,  father.”  Helen  kissed 
him;  then,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
went  over  and  kissed  her  mother;  then, 
with  Dick  following  her,  went  again  out- 
of-doors. 

Averill  looked  at  his  wife,  who  in  turn 
was  smiling  at  him,  though  her  eyes 
were  bright  with  unsubdued  tears. 

“ Well !”  he  said,  in  a bluff  and  blus- 
tering voice.  “ Well ! Spoiled  my  book ! 
Oh,  well!”  His  voice  dropped  tenderly. 

He  walked  up  and  down  and  glanced 
into  the  room  where  Duval  was  at  work 
upon  his  letter. 

“ Mary,”  he  said,  pausing  by  his  wife, 
“ I’m  going  to  cheer  poor  old  Max  up — 
give  him  something  to  crow  over/’  She 
looked  at  him  with  surprised  question- 
ing; his  eyes  twinkled.  Then  he  went  to 
the  door  and  called : “ Max ! Hurry  up 
with  that  letter.  I’ve  got  a first  edition 
I want  to  show  you.” 

That  brought  Duval  to  him. 

“ Endymion .”  Averill  held  out  the 


book.  Duval  took  it  and  examined  it 
with  grave  deliberation. 

“ Yes,”  he  admitted.  “ In  good  condi- 
tion, too.  Not  quite  so  good  as  mine, 
but  still — it  has  the  paper  label  on  the 
back.  Got  it  through  Wamsley,  I sup- 
pose. How  much  did  you  pay  for 
it,  Roderick?” 

“ Five  hundred  and  ten  dollars.”  He 
said  it  without  wincing.  Duval  looked 
at  him  compassionately. 

“ Did  you  really  ? Mine  cost  me  three 
hundred.  I’m  afraid  you  were  bitten, 
old  man.” 

“ It  would  seem  so ; I guess  that  when 
it  comes  to  bargaining,  I’m  an  amateur 
compared  with  you,  Max.” 

“Recognition  at  last!”  Duval  turned 
gayly  to  Mrs.  Averill.  “ You  heard  him, 
Mary — recognition  at  last!” 

She  nodded,  smiling.  “ Yes ; it  ought 
to  be  a lesson  to  him.  I wish  hereafter, 
when  he  hunts  for  first  editions,  he  would 
ask  your  advice.” 

“ I might  be  the  means  of  saving  him 
a little  money  now  and  then,”  said  Du- 
val, with  modest  pride.  “ Still,  it’s  a 
good  copy,  Roderick — in  almost  as  good 
condition  as  mine.” 

Averill  bore  it  in  silence.  Afterward 
he  felt  that  he  was  receiving  no  more 
than  he  deserved  when  his  wife  said 
to  him: 

“That  was  magnanimous,  dear;  you 
are  a good  fellow,  Roderick.” 


Progress 

BY  CHARLOTTE  BECKER 

THERE  seems  no  difference  between 
To-day  and  yesterday — 

The  forest  glimmers  just  as  green, 

The  garden’s  just  as  gay. 

Yet,  something  came  and  something  went 
Within  the  night’s  chill  gloom: 

An  old  rose  fell,  her  fragrance  spent, 

A new  rose  burst  in  bloom. 
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Diplomatic  Life  at  the  Hague—  1 869-7 1 

BY  MADAME  DE  BUNSEN , wadpixxtox 


WHEN  I left  Florence,  after  the 
brilliant  fetes  in  honor  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Piedmont,  I little  thought 
that  I was  not  destined  to  return  to 
that  beautiful  and  beloved  city  for  many 
a long  year  to  come,  yet  so  it  was.  My 
husband,  after  being  charge  d'affaires 
during  that  summer,  was  called  in  the 
autumn  to  Berlin  to  work  at  the  Foreign 
Office  there,  under  Prince,  then  Count, 
Bismarck.  After  three  most  interesting 
months  in  Berlin,  which  I then  saw  for 
the  first  time,  my  husband  was  ordered 
to  The  Hague,  as  conseiller  to  the 
Prussian  Legation  there.  Our  new 
Chief,  Count  Perponcher,  was  an  old 
friend  of  C.’s,*  as  he  had  served  as  secre- 
tary, under  my  father-in-law,  in  London. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  were  charming; 
they  and  their  beautiful  children  formed 
quite  an  ideal  home,  and  their  unfailing 
kindness  was  a great  help  to  us  during 
our  stay  in  Holland.  Of  course  we 
could  not  help  feeling  the  sudden  change 
from  Italy,  where  we  had  lived  so  long 
and  had  so  many  interests  and  friends. 
The  climate,  the  whole  atmosphere,  and 
ways  of  life  in  Holland  were  in  sharp 
contrast  to  all  that  we  had  been  used 
to  for  years.  By  degrees,  however,  we 
began  to  find  much  that  was  quaint  and 
amusing  in  our  new  life.  The  then 
Queen  Sophie  of  the  Netherlands  was  a 
remarkably  clever  and  cultivated  woman 
— who  knew  everybody,  and  was  an 
courant  of  everything.  She  was  always 
extremely  gracious  to  us,  and  in  the 
quiet  life  at  The  Hague  there  were  more 
opportunities  of  seeing  her  than  could 
have  occurred  in  a more  busy  capital. 

We  had  been  scarcely  more  than  a 
year  at  The  Hague  when  the  war  of  1870 
between  France  and  Germany  broke  out. 
We  had  just  been  passing  some  time 
with  my  family  in  France,  and  had 
parted  from  them  without  the  slightest 
* My  husband,  Carl  do  Bunsen. 
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presentiment  of  what  was  coming  on  us. 
A few  days  after  our  return  to  The  Hague 
war  was  declared,  and  three  months  later 
all  the  country-seats  in  which  we  had 
so  recently  spent  such  pleasant,  peaceful 
days  were  garrisoned  by  German  sol- 
diers. It  is  almost  impossible  to  give 
an  idea  of  what  I went  through.  Merci- 
fully my  husband,  though  thoroughly 
German  in  all  his  feelings,  was  much 
attached  to  my  family  and  able  to  sym- 
pathize with  me.  Soon  my  youngest 
brother  and  one  of  my  nephews  were 
fighting  against  us,  and  my  eldest 
brother,  though  not  actually  in  arms, 
was  perhaps  running  even  greater  risks 
by  trying  to  organize  resistance  to  the 
invaders.  As  I was  told  in  Berlin  after 
the  war.  II  jouait  sa  fete.  Then  the 
difficulties  of  communication,  which  in- 
creased as  the  invasion  spread;  the  weeks 
without  news,  the  agonies  of  suspense 
and  anxiety — and  yet  we  were  amongst 
those  who  suffered  least  on  the  whole, 
for  when  peace  was  concluded  no  one 
belonging  to  us  on  either  side,  not  even 
one  of  the  servants,  had  been  wounded, 
and  we  could  thank  God  there  was  no 
blood  between  us. 

“ Thb  Hague,  Aprtl,  i86q. 

“It  would  amuse  you,  T think,  to  see 
how  perfectly  we  are  at  home  and  set- 
tled here  already,  although  we  only  ar- 
rived this  day  week.  So  far,  we  are 
quite  charmed  with  The  Hague,  and  find 
its  quiet  and  comfort  a haven  of  rest 
after  Berlin.  Wien  we  arrived,  our 
Chief’s  carriage  and  servant  were  wait- 
ing at  the  station,  rooms  had  been  taken 
for  us  at  the  hotel,  and  before  we  had 
been  there  half  an  hour  Count  Per- 
poncher came  to  ask  us  to  dine  quietly 
with  them  that  day.” 

“The  Hague.  April  «?.?,  i860 

(i  C.  is  gone  out  with  his  Chief,  who  is 
indefatigable  in  taking  him  his  round 
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of  diplomatic  visits,  all  in  person  and  on 
foot,  so  that  C.  comes  back  to  dinner 
pretty  well  tired,  and  his  head  in  a 
whirl  with  all  the  Dutch  names,  which 
are  generally  long  and  complicated.  To- 
day, in  addition  to  his  tournee,  he  is  to 
be  presented  to  the  King  at  five  o’clock. 
The  Countess  and  I have  already  been 
our  rounds,  leaving  cards  in  abundance 
and  finding  few  people  at  home.  We 
go  in  her  carriage. 

“ This  morning  we  came  upon  a lodging 
in  a large,  old-fashioned  house  which 
seems  as  though  it  were  really  made  for  us. 
It  is  in  the  Korte  Vorhout,  just  opposite 
the  palace  of  Prince  Frederic,  the  uncle 
of  the  King,  and  quite  near  the  Bosch 
(wood).  You  go  up  a wide,  polished, 
black  staircase,  and  there  is  a very  large, 
handsome,  and  lofty  drawing-room  on 
the  first  floor,  with  a kind  of  projecting 
bow-window.  The  walls  are  not  papered, 
but  hung  with  huge  oil-paintings  let  into 
the  wall,  as  is  often  the  case  in  old- 
fashioned  Dutch  houses,  we  are  told. 
These  represent  views  of  Rome,  and  I 
think  that  decided  us  to  take  the  apart- 
ment for  six  months  on  the  spot.” 

“ April  24,  1869. 

“ C.  was  presented  yesterday  to  the 
King,  who  appears  to  be  somewhat  in 
Vittorio’s  style,  brief  and  abrupt.  The 
interview  was  short  and  sweet,  and  the 
whole  affair  was  over  so  soon  that  when 
C.  came  back  I thought  there  must  have 
been  some  hitch  and  that  it  had  been 
countermanded.  We  are  both  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  to-morrow,  Sunday 
evening,  at  nine  o’clock.” 

“ April  27,  1869. 

“ We  are  now  established  in  our  new 
abode,  and  more  and  more  delighted  with 
it  — \S  Gravenhage  (Dutch  for  The 
Hague),  Korte  Vorhout  12. 

“ Our  presentation  to  the  Queen  was 
an  aff are  serin.  We  were  ordered  in 
the  evening  in  full  dress,  and  it  lasted 
an  hour  and  a half — sitting , I am  thank- 
ful to  say — in  a rather  stiff  circle,  the 
two  Perponehers  and  us.  The  Hofdame 
sat  in  the  distance,  nodding  occasionally. 
The  Queen  is  extremely  clever  and  well 
informed;  she  wears  her  hair  in  ringlets 
like  Mme.  de  Revigne,  and  must  have 
been  exceedingly  pretty;  but  the  an - 


strengung  (effort)  of  a conversation 
carried  on  for  so  long  and  under  such 
circumstances  was  very  great.  Poor  Per- 
poncher  declared  afterward  that  though 
it  was  a grosse  auszeichnung  (great 
distinction),  her  Majesty  keeping  us  so 
long,  he  felt  quite  exhausted. 

“ The  people  here  seem  very  gemiit- 
lich  (pleasant,  good-natured) ; the  little 
Hofdaraen  came  to  see  me  on  foot  in 
short  dresses.  Various  Grandes  - Mai- 
tresses  come  and  pay  me  long  visits.  They 
have  all  read  my  mother-in-law’s  book,* 
in  all  three  different  editions,  I think, 
and  are  perfectly  up  in  the  Bunsen 
family  history.  Indeed,  we  were  much 
amused  when  dining  at  the  Thurlows’ 
(English  colleagues)  the  other  day;  C. 
having  related  some  anecdote  about  the 
Legation  in  London,  a voice  from  the 
other  end  of  the  table  interrupted  him. 
< I beg  your  pardon,  but  that  is  not 
quite  as  it  is  told  in  the  book!’  As  the 
thing  had  happened  to  C.  himself,  it  was 
rather  good. 

u Everybody  seems  to  have  seen  us  at 
the  German  church  last  ^Sunday,  where 
we  made  our  first  appearance  in  the  pew 
of  the  Legation.  It  was  quite  a new 
sensation,  and  an  edifying  one,  to  sit  in 
church  with  one’s  Chief  and  his  family. 
Altogether  I feel  as  if  we  had  been  run- 
ning rather  wild  in  Italy,  and  certainly 
being  under  Count  Perponcher  is  a good 
school  for  learning  to  do  exactly  the  right 
thing  in  the  proper  way.” 

'The  Hague,  August  21,  1869. 

“ I have  had  a good  deal  of  occupation 
lately  trying  to  find  a nurse  for  the 
futur  enfant  (Fltalie , as  Mile.  A.  ex- 
presses it.  She  wrote  from  Monza  to 
say  that  it  was  at  last  decided  that  the 
future  royal  baby  should  have  an  English 
nurse,  and  begging  me  to  look  out  for 
one.  Here  in  Holland  it  certainly  did 
not  seem  an  easy  task,  but  I have  writ- 
ten to  several  people,  and  hope  it  may 
be  managed.” 

‘The  Hague,  November  14,  1869 

“You  may  imagine  our  delight  at  the 
news  of  the  Princess  of  Piedmont  hav- 
ing a son.  Our  Italian  colleague,  Mar- 
tuscelli,  wrote  to  us  as  soon  as  he  got 
the  telegram  from  Naples,  knowing  hew 
* Life  of  Baron  Bunsen . 
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ip  :'||,  ho^i-V'T,  **]»:?!  i inc  at  the  shpp,  v aii.f  ']  am  ?h.tt  vlanie\er  s!a> 

LthSr.  ’ till"  "tla*  Q\iceiK  wJrny  Inn]  heep  s;v,.  j twami  Prnn/  r.  sin*  n.nPn>s  f 
hnerhin^  v.-tt'  nnitit  at  ^»rt*e  of  r.i  -'*ni  I;  .nsy  her  nnP  s;nP- 

rSf4&~*'  Kjfi  -5IP.  v- t aih  i^vrry  .to.  «tiv  we  ; 

nmnt.  *2':ivo  Of  hnr  i.aiiP  :mhI  Popart!  P..  L rP;.  he.fr  paPv.  nmf  hemp  The 

\p«; ‘ tint.  *p:»-re  .fHuhfiyhr,  hm*  f lv:Pf  nhr:iiy  hwf.urih  ws  flje-  enuri  ••wfts 
[s»  .*  c so  \vv  (via  hope  that  11.  .M.  If  Jnoke<]  Kn*trPP;P»]».e  Inti  llnv*.  v 


v's 

people 

rnryp  ..  r{ 

1% 
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$&&&&  pas  pa  r la,  In  Hoi  eop-gc* 
be  Hufiiop/  After  thuf  1 grd  im<>  a 
snudl  quiet  n-oiu  with  Ihumie^s  van  If. 
iin-.i  k oomfopahle  Supper  Hid  them  we 
came  home/’ 

. • - :.  -Jk  ; 

**?  J.U  Monday  v,v  had  ytr  i^ulirh---  of 
th»  1 >ri ii» m » aii<l  Prniro^  Henry;  who  *<  re 
•ou  ■ t hei  r : tniii  I n*nl  ty  The  T fugue;  wo 
tfied  fA Tyfe  »>*  >W*y  Imd  H 

rooiamhtm-ioo  hTnijr  prv a uia?  jmx  m iliom 
<iv-  ■'i » ' Kit  the  J^urnom-hers  were 
firra*  and  we  had  t«>.  • write  arid  avk  to  syy 
t }ion>  i:  we  joiiiar ly  pushed  b. 

The  Loencks  were  ordered  at  a quarter 
to  nine,  ami ; we  at  nine,  so  that  if  did 
not  yeem  likely  to  long’.  After  a lit- 
tle whispering'  conversation  iu  the  tir-i 
Hflleu  whh  tb.~ nides-de-enrup  and  flip  holy 
in  waiting,  the  LoimoUs  cnjfiio  out,  ;md  h 
Wle;  our  turn  tr>  in.  Somehow  it  al- 
ways mule*-  me  think  of  f lu*  ilenfnst  V.  .The 
Pmt.'e  uid  Frumess  were  together*  She 


vvlueh  Per  poo  el  ier  h always  called.  me. 
the  sti  titles*  Ivegtm  fO‘-  subside.  i liie 
just  made  my  \\i\y  into  the  ballroom  me. 
WiW  looking  or t at  the  duneing,  when  m 
elderly  gentleman  <nnp6  up  and  *;ub 
* livov  dye  do?’  in  English,  in  a yotu 
f rie iuliy  uv<\ niter . I was  ou  the  poijit  b 
pattuig;  out  iny  hand,  when  it  fktshiK 
upon;  me  just  in  time  that  if  was  (K* 
Kina!  fie  told  me  lie  had  found  on 
Med  lee  would  speak  English  with  Am,  :e 
f wya.of  .English  origin:,  and  Ottti  hexrnt 

0*1  hoy  my  anecdote*  of  his  ypnUv,  why? 
he  e-:r-  *n;;et.  1U  England.  Of  ids  fir- 

hull  In  London  Ai  l>ey  on*  Wre  I l o\ * ae 

and  how  lung  lm  father  had  hri<  h 
England  before  hr  Went  ttV  Spain  V. 

nave  with  Wei  hoy- 

ton,  and  ■about  the  .h  . - k ' , / . 

great  festivities  to  •-  ‘ 

m/ne  It.  M..  uo 
that  at  jad  l begun 
to  te<. .1  rather  wr\- 

I Jhi..k  <!„■  y: 

Km;*:  [oj|  u lone-  fA$nv  ' *' 

awkward  ttyn  god 

dhl 

hchv  to  win.l  up. 

t*/ii  .at.  lasf  he  \ .'yy^-r 

.mover]  'off  sIom  Iv 
It  Sc<  yy.;.;  ji.^f  i 

laid  horn  uppri-ed  — — — — ■ 

of  the  events  Xcf 


ViH\y  oy  thp  f A^Gjt  vcw.ijyiuy 
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graciously  made  room  for  me  on  the  sofa 
by  her,  and  began  talking  of  their  jour- 
ney (they  have  been  to  the  East  lately), 
cf  Port  Said,  the  canal  de  Suez,  etc.  At 
last  she  began  speaking  of  Naples,  where 
she  stayed  four  days,  to  rest  after  six  days 
and  nights  of  uninterrupted  seasickness! 
She  then  talked  of  the  Princess  of 
Piedmont,  and  seeing  how  much  it  in- 
terested me,  good-naturedly  entered  into 
details ; said  that  she  dresses  her  hair 
in  plaits  now,  that  she  found  her  im- 
proved in  appearance  since  her  son  was 
born,  grown  stouter  and  very  pale,  but 
very  lovely.  She  had  seen  her  twice  in 
the  evening,  dressed  each  time  in  pink 
velvet  and  very  elegant;  that  she  seemed 
very  happy,  that  the  baby  is  splendid, 
that  the  Neapolitans  adore  her  and  call 
her  Vangelo  d’ltalia.  You  may  imag- 
ine it  was  delightful  to  listen  to  all  this, 
and  I was  almost  sorry  when  a slight 
stir  in  the  next  room  announced  that 
the  next  set  had  arrived.  The  Princess 
rose,  shook  hands;  Prince  Henry  pursued 
C.,  who  was  bowing  himself  out,  in  order 
to  do  likewise,  and  then  made  me  a sol- 
emn bow,  not  having  addressed  to  me 
one  word  the  whole  time.  I made  him 
a curtsy  on  the  pattern  of  those  the 
dancing-master  makes  B.*  and  her  com- 
panions perform,  and  we  departed.” 

“ March  18 , 1870. 

“ T think  I last  wrote  on  the  day  of 
Mme.  Grocninx’s  ball,  which  was  very 
pretty.  On  these  occasions  you  at  least 
get  to  see  the  inside  of  Hutch  houses, 
which  are  generally  handsome,  with  old 
furniture  and  china  and  some  good  pic- 
tures. In  the  day  you  are  never  ad- 
mitted, unless  by  appointment.  Not  at 
home  is  the  invariable  answer  at  every 
door.  The  other  day  I had  on  a new 
dress  from  Paris  which  I should  not 
have  minded  showing;  I paid  sixteen 
visits,  and  might  as  well  have  been  in 
my  dressing-gown,  for  not  a single  house 
did  T get  into. 

“ But  to  return  to  the  Groeninx  ball — 
T was  informed  there  that  the  King  of 
Holland  had  expressed  great  satisfaction 
as  to  the  long  conversation  we  had  to- 
gether: 1 vous  pouvez  en  etre  tres-flattee, 
il  est  tres-raro  que  le  Roi  cause  aussi  long- 
temps  avec  une  dame.’  In  consequence 
of  this  IT.  M.’s  aides-de-camp  are  de- 

* My  little  girl,  Beatrice  do  Bunsen. 


voted  to  me;  have  promised  us  letters  to 
see  the  Loo,*  and  all  sorts  of  civilities.” 

In  April,  1870,  we  left  Holland  on 
leave,  for  about  three  months,  and  re- 
turned from  France,  where  we  had  been 
staying  with  my  people,  at  the  end  of 
June.  Our  friend  Mile.  A.  from  Italy 
travelled  with  us  and  stayed  some  time 
at  The  Hague. 

" Thb  Hague,  June  30.  1870. 

“We  arrived  here  all  right  last  night 
at  about  ten,  found  a comfortable  supper, 
the  cook  in  the  most  gracious  of  moods, 
and  all  the  rooms  shining  with  cleanli- 
ness. I really  wonder  how  the  people 
do  it;  the  whole  apartment  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  repainted  and  repapered.  So 
far  all  was  very  nice,  but  it  is  bitterly 
cold  and  the  sky  dark  and  gloomy. 
Mile.  A.  declared,  when  she  first  saw  a 
Hutch  landscape  at  Moerdyk,  que  cetait 
du  gris  sur  du  gris!  She  is,  how- 
ever, enchanted  with  Holland  so  far, 
excepting  the  cold.  How  long  it  seems 
already  since  we  drove  away  that  early 
morning  to  the  Amiens  station!  Pray 
remember  never  to  let  any  one  come  that 
way  who  can  possibly  help  it.  We 
changed  eight  times  between  Barnetal 
and  Antwerp!” 

“ The  Hague,  July  7,  1870. 

“ After  all,  we  have  found  a good  deal 
to  do  and  are  by  no  means  settled  down 
yet.  The  weather,  too,  was  so  detestable 
that  it  was  difficult  to  get  about.  To-day 
is  beautiful,  the  sun  shining  for  the  first 
time  since  our  return,  and  everything 
looking  nice  and  gay.  Great  part  of  our 
time  till  now  has  been  spent  in  putting 
ourselves  en  regie  as  to  visits,  presenta- 
tions, etc.  I announced  myself  to  the 
Queen  on  Monday  and  was  received  on 
Tuesday,  which  was  kind  and  satisfactory 
as  far  as  that  goes.  She  seemed  very  sad 
— the  death  of  Lord  Clarendon  has  af- 
fected her  much.  She  asked  if  our 
friend  was  with  us,  and  said  she  would 
like  to  see  her.  Happily  Mile.  A.  had 
already  asked  Bertinatti,  the  new  Italian 
minister,  to  request  an  audience  for  her. 
lie  made  a muff  of  himself,  however,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it,  so  that 
the  Queen  lost  patience  and  desired  the 
Baroness  v.  H.  to  write  and  appoint  an 

* The  Loo  was  the  King’s  favorite  coun- 
try residence. 
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hour  for  Mil* . A.  * itlkoit  furthot  •(•  lay.  you  itv  Ffait&e  &€$  a formfoM  ago  untie 
\Vfofo  I yivfoh,:'  thy  Queen.  the  out  the  dighrfot  foT 

FVimx*  fo  iVied,  %v]fo  *-.  up  ;)  vhir  t(»  hia  foramen  t.  > m * » » n >J ♦ *f »i>i? i t and  oripar iiij- 
fiarmfiefo  . >L  git#  l*Le.n#r  hafo*foue 

up.  -aying  >Lf‘  wndd  hot  fovp  him  *'&{'-  ■ fo&?foh  sfoetUfod  parliamentary  ^ f:n* 
i rig*.  8be  then  vlii wk  Wiute  .ftfo  hfcent  ;iri  mere  To 

fectiotiaRL^  saytoitfo  'Mini  thy  peaec-  of  Eiifope  ih$ti  the 

have  fo»  n very  glad.  to  |£p  ymfo  She  -fo  $M*  ?*♦  rm  :m*ni  ' per.<or*/<  A It  fo 
ejqr*x?tiji&;  Xtfc.  Jiohl,  ^h*>  Jtad  tKntiv^  t»>  >ise  talking  &WjR  itf  biit  ho^ 
her  ijfrm] 'Yb.wnievilff*.  ami  also  the  y-'mftg' ■ help  it,  when  nm*  jj  -n  Think-  $j[.  iK>fofog 
author,  Air,  L-  ky.  As  i wdI  *wi  1 me(  *l*fo  • ;Mr,  Lvi^k’  ut  flia  English 
the  IV.hw-  at  tt'ied  in  tfo  ‘mac  puluR.I  ttoo  ha*  \pm  hern  fit r*\  and  -ays  ha 
fiat),  for  UifoQUt&fc  fe  ar  thf  JlVsfe  Aicrt  -Jilievi?;  In  wkfo;  th^*  tvgtvythp  ;Pri|bC3?. 
tpn  Bfikb  far  tbiy/$iijnfijrot'n  • >y-forv  •<-:•...  .af  - ba«-; •Withdrawn  hi*  c&n- 

^ It  is  fo  eurutus  to  thmk  'dt  ' * in  the:  \bmpi>..pt'-'-$pa*n.  ’ tlww 

Due  dv  foramen  r.  tv  hem  ' eve  si!  knew  14  nn  snthVum  )» rw)«  xi.  food  /ut^iiT  ■ he 
at  Turin  ns  a «r'*V#V^f  ami  «$uy  be  right?  AVe  vretv' at  the  Aivhcft? 

aw  . amiable  ^wli^jcu*-,  hut  *rba  Vvo*  not  Club  this  aHernooR.  which  is  very  fash- 

f akeii -'fofoc  un  hit ■„  here.  The  Trjjifee^  t*f  Qnmge  was 

Mivh  4;  Mw  tod  ’ r:xvi\t  &nrt  asked  T?ie 

all  this  net  matly  nru^it  ''■"44-^-  ij‘i  pres<^#i  hiiii  A.,  ’^itli  sriu/m 


"Tw  W>  >5. 

wV\’o  /AR*  grang 
. »6  to  t he  country 
to  ! pay  a . long  - 
proriii^ii  visit  to 
the  I>A,V  If  is 
ratlH>.r  a.  nuisrtTH^ 
J Ti  ^ t at  xin-reiit, 
when'  «me  lire?'  th*ou 
tiew-.  ami  vfh-*Tj  no 
oltty  kwo>ts  w bat  a 
day  .,  tuny  b r i 11  g 
fprf  ii.;  C:>  of 
eanuot  go;  avid  it  i«* 
♦jtiiy  b^eait^e  Al  me. 
d'A.  iuro-^Avl  ,,rj  it 
niod  k>  a^kiu  g 

to  bring  jf  Jiy.  A 
and  }).  i i‘.a  t [ ha  v«. 
aoeepitsi  for  o 
1 ■ Thvry. , ; is  f ** 

he  s half  of 

i\eikt. . MeJidoy  tor 
sr>nie  U u k?  s i a i\ 
Orand  Duke  wkfclv 
xvv  . werir ' fo  rejtitrn* 

for,  hni  if  rhkre  is 

to  p'  -tffir  ? *fo  nnt, 
.vf'jjt  take 
place.  Yea  mu.v 
iuvaehH:  ti<e  f*mi> 
tkvTiy - ^ hivve  heeir 
gefog  Ufovuglt  It 
Hwrrt  hardly  pov 
s;h’c.  SjffTcr  If.stviiifi: 
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tfe  Erfi- 
^>ror  '*'$$ 

to  her  F ivtirlf  v'u- 
netftkms  f )ian  E>  r 
sympa  t hies  #>  , yvtr- 
ti  rely  on  the  I n*n<  h 
Rtde/L 
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twice  a day,  and  I certainly  learned  more 
Dutch  in  those  two  days,  thanks  to  my 
anxiety  to  know  what  was  going  on,  than 
in  the  whole  past  year.  The  news  that 
greeted  us  on  our  arrival  was  Gramont's 
warlike  declaration  to  the  Chambers, 
which  certainly  put  an  end  to  all  uncer- 
tainty. That  first  night  at  Moersbergen 
I shall  never  forget.  I seemed  to  hear 
all  the  warlike  preparations  that  were 
going  on  during  those  quiet  hours — the 
incessant  working  of  telegraphs,  the  sad 
partings,  the  assembling  and  marching 
of  troops,  the  gay  insouciant  entrain  of 
the  French  soldiers  which  I remember 
from  Italy.  The  quiet  determination  of 
the  Northern  races ! I never  passed  such 
a night;  the  air  seemed  alive  with  all 
that  was  going  on.  It  was  very  warm, 
and  the  window  of  a little  salon  between 
my  room  and  B.'s  was  open.  I tried 
walking  about,  and  could  see  the  dark 
outlines  of  the  trees  reflected  in  the  moat 
beneath,  and  the  ducks  disporting  them- 
selves in  the  moonlight.  (I  never  knew 
before  that  ducks  sat  up  all  night!)  Al- 
together I never  got  any  sleep  before  day- 
light while  we  were  at  Moersbergen,  and 
that  and  the  terrible  excitement  have 
irritated  my  nerves  to  a degree  which, 
Mile.  A.  assures  me,  makes  my  com- 
pany anything  but  agreeable.  Auguste 
has  a brother  in  the  Prussian  army  and 
many  relations  who  will  be  called  out  in 
case  of  war,  so  you  may  imagine  what 
her  feelings  are.  Altogether  we  were 
very  glad  to  come  back  here,  where  at 
least  one  hears  more  news;  otherwise  I 
do  not  see  that  it  is  much  better,  except- 
ing that  we  can  sleep  and  don't  see  so 
much  of  the  ducks.  When  we  passed  at 
Utrecht  yesterday  there  was  a great  stir 
of  Dutch  troops,  all  moving  to  the  fron- 
tier to  protect  the  neutrality." 

" Thb  Hague,  July  ji,  1870. 

“ We  live  very  quietly  here,  and  are 
all  well  unberufen,  except  poor  Auguste, 
who  has  been  nearly  out  of  her  mind. 
It  seems  her  native  town  of  Arolsen  is 
nearly  deserted,  all  the  men  gone  to  the 
war.  When  one  thinks  of  the  amount  of 
suffering,  before  even  the  war  is  begun, 
one  does  feel  bitterly  about  the  coeur 
leger  and  the  non-curanza  of  the  men 
who  have  brought  all  this  upon  us. 

" One  thing  they  have  done,  however. 
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although  unintentionally.  They  have 
made  Germany,  for  the  intense  enthu- 
siasm which  is  now  uniting  the  country 
from  one  end  to  the  other  certainly  owes 
its  source  to  the  extreme  indignation  they 
have  excited.  I really  do  not  wish  to 
approach  this  subject,  and  yet  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  say  something  of  it.  In 
every  house  here  they  are  making  charpie 
and  bandages  for  the  Bed  Cross  Associa- 
tion, which,  as  you  know,  is  international. 
Sixteen  assistants  are  ready  to  go  off  at 
a moment's  notice,  with  a hospital  tent 
and  all  appliances,  to  tend  the  wounded 
on  either  side. 

“ So  far  we  are  on  very  good  terms 
with  our  enemies  of  the  French  legations; 
of  course  we  do  not  visit,  nor  go  to  each 
other's  houses,  but  we  bow  and  shake 
hands,  and  even  speak  occasionally." 

**  The  Hague,  August  18 , 1870. 

u The  life  we  lead  here  is  very  much 
the  same  as  yours — reading  newspapers 
and  making  charpie.  What  a comfort  it 
is  that  Normandy  is  well  out  of  the  way 
of  all  that  is  going  on!  When  will  it 
all  end!  I don't  think  I ever  felt  so 
miserable  in  some  ways  before,  for  I al- 
ways was  so  sure  of  your  sympathy,  and 
now  I feel  in  a measure  cut  off  from 
it.  Happily  C.  feels  as  much  with  me 
as  I do  with  him,  and  that  is  an  im- 
mense comfort. 

“ We  have  had  nothing  of  late  to 
chequer  the  monotony  of  our  existence. 
Newspapers  more  or  less  all  day,  varied 
by  despatches,  often  of  a most  contra- 
dictory nature,  and  all  in  Dutch.  We 
take  in  the  Times,  the  Independance 
Beige,  the  Cologne  Gazette,  a Dutch  and 
an  Austrian  paper,  besides  another  Ger- 
man one;  so  you  may  imagine  it  takes 
time  to  master  their  contents.  We 
scarcely  see  any  one;  society  seems  to 
have  ceased  for  the  present,  and  sea- 
bathing is  our  great  resource.  Every 
day  one  hopes  for  some  conclusion,  and 
every  day  the  war  goes  on." 

“ The  Hague,  September  jj,  1870. 

“ Our  poor  neighbors  of  the  French 
Legation  are  in  a most  dreadful  state, 
we  hear.  She  dresses  only  in  black,  and 
does  nothing  but  cry.  He  is  also  much 
distressed.  They  have  given  their  serv- 
ants warning,  as  of  course  they  must  go, 
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tiie  government  the;  represent  having 
fallen.*  They  will  be  universally  re- 
gretted here.” 

'*  The  Hague,  September  i6%  1870 . 

“What  can  I say  but  that  I think  of 
you  continually,  and  am  very  miserable — 
if  that  could  help  in  any  way!  My  only 
wish  and  desire  is  for  peace.  C.  is  most 
kind  and  sympathizing,  and  we  have 
at  least  the  blessing  that  we  feel  for 
each  other  and  are  not  divided  in  these 
dreadful  days.  He  always  dreaded  a 
war  so  much. 

“After  just  the  first  moment  of  hear- 
ing of  Sedan  we  feared  that  the  prin- 
cipal delinquent  (Emperor  Napoleon) 
giving  himself  up  would  not  help  mat- 
ters, and  so  it  has  turned  out.  He  seems 
to  have  done  it  with  a view  to  his 
own  interests  rather  than  to  those  of 
France,  and  has  complicated  the  situa- 
tion most  dreadfully. 

“ Our  only  company  is  Bertinatti,  the 
Italian  minister,  who  comes  in  about 
every  second  evening  and  croaks  rather. 
He  is  an  old  Piedmontese,  and  we  like 
him  on  that  account.  There  is  also 
Aladzo,  a cheery  little  Spaniard,  who 
comes  and  sings  and  plays  the  piano  with 
Mile.  A.  occasionally;  that  is  pretty  well 
all  our  society.” 

" October  i,  1870. 

“Yesterday  we  had  a gleam  of  hope 
in  the  French  elections  being  announced 
again  for  the  16th — then  at  least  there 
will  be  a constituted  body  to  treat  with. 
We  bitterly  regret  that  Jules  Favre  re- 
fused the  Waffenstillstand  (truce).  Ev- 
erybody agrees — and  you  know  we  see 
papers  of  all  sorts  of  countries  and  opin- 
ions— that  the  conditions  for  that  were 
moderate,  and  France  might  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  really  showing  her  feel- 
ings. He  took  a dreadful  responsibility 
on  himself  from  a mistaken  sense  of 
honor,  and  very  melancholy  it  is  to  read 
his  report,  so  full  of  real  true  feeling, 
and  yet  coming  to  no  result !” 

“ October  jj.  1870 . 

“ There  is  much  talk  of  peace  and 
armistices  just  at  present,  and  on  the 
principle  of  there  being  no  smoke  without 
fire,  I would  fain  believe  in  them. 

* The  Emperor  Napoleon  surrendered  at 
Sedan  September  2d. 


“ We  have  had  an  event  in  our  quiet 
life.  Yesterday  there  came  suddenly  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  Prince  Frederic, 
at  his  country  place,  the  * Huis  de  Paauw  * 
(House  of  the  Peacock).  The  dinner 
was  in  honor  of  his  sister-in-law,  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg- Schwe- 
rin, who  is  also  sister  to  our  King.  There 
were  only  the  legation,  besides  the  € Hohe 
Herrschaften  ’ and  their  suites.  The 
Grand  Duchess  is  a dear  old  lady,  with 
a cap  and  a lace  barbe  tied  loosely  under 
her  chin,  which  looks  very  quaint  and 
nice.  She  was  very  gracious,  and  so  was 
the  Princess  Marie,  who  presented  me 
to  her  aunt  herself.  There  was  much 
talk  of  the  war  and  the  desire  for  peace. 
Metis  avec  qui  la  fairef  Old  Prince 
Frederic  was  in  the  campaign  of  1815. 
The  lady  who  is  here  with  the  Grand 
Duchess  is  in  deep  mourning  for  a 
brother  lost  before  Metz.  She  went  there 
for  a few  days  to  nurse  him,  and  told  me 
no  one  could  form  any  idea  of  the  hor- 
rors of  war  and  of  what  the  wounded 
endure,  until  they  had  seen  it  with  their 
own  eyes.” 

“The  Hague,  December  i,  1870. 

“ We  saw,  the  other  day,  a Dutch  sur- 
geon who  volunteered  for  the  Red  Cross, 
and  has  been  hard  at  work  at  Neuwied, 
on  the  Rhine,  all  this  time.  He  described 
the  state  of  a trainful  of  French  wounded 
Ernest*  brought  off  from  Metzf  as  some- 
thing too  deplorable  for  words.  Every- 
thing they  had  on  them  had  to  be  burned 
immediately;  for  fourteen  days  before  the 
surrender  the  French  surgeons  had  no 
more  linen  or  bandages,  or  anything 
wherewith  to  dress  their  wounded,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  give  them  up  in 
despair.  Ernest  brought  them  to  Neu- 
wied a se8  risques  el  perils,  for  as  pris- 
oners of  war  they  ought  by  rights  to 
have  been  taken  only  to  establishments 
belonging  to  government.  However,  he 
carried  them  off,  and  his  action  has  been 
approved  since,  and  all  the  poor  fellows 
are  doing  well.  The  Neuwied  hospital 
has  been  singularly  fortunate,  losing  only 
two  patients,  I think.  They  are  all  in 
tents  or  wooden  barracks,  and  the  Princess 
mother  of  Wied  nurses  them  herself.” 

* My  brother-in-law,  Ernest  de  Bunsen. 

t Metz  had  surrendered  October  27th. 
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" Thb  Haoub,  January  29,  1871 . 

“ I cannot  let  this  day  end  without 
sending  you  a line!  Oh,  the  joy  and 
thankfulness  this  armistice  has  caused 
us!  It  was  B.  brought  me  the  decisive 
news  from  the  legation,  where  she  had 
been  passing  the  afternoon  with  the  Per- 
poncher  children:  ‘Maman,  tu  sais,  il 
y a un  armistice  de  trois  semaines,  le 
Comte  nous  Pa  dit.’  Thank  God!  Then 
came  C.,  radiant,  and  after  dinner  our 
habitues  Aladzo,  Bertinatti,  etc.,  came 
to  congratulate,  and  all  kissed  my  hand 
to  show  their  sympathy.  They  have  been 
very  kind  and  faithful  during  all  this 
long,  weary  time.  I could  hardly  get  to 
sleep  last  night  for  thinking  and  hoping; 
it  seems  so  grange  not  to  have  the  cceur - 
. serre  that  I almost  miss  it.” 

" Thb  Haoub,  February  9,  187 x . 

“ The  prospect  of  my  letters  reaching 
you  once  more  directly,  and  not  having 
to  go  round  by  England  or  to  be  entrust- 
ed to  the  Feld-Post,  and  that  I shall  not 
be  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  you  any 
longer,  seems  almost  too  delightful  to 
be  true. 

“ Yesterday  we  had  a grand  dinner  at 
the  Baron  von  Langenau’s  (Austria),  the 
first  time  I have  been  out  this  winter;  but 
as  there  was  the  armistice  I had  no 
excuse.  Admiral  Harris  took  me  in, 
and  I really  do  not  know  what  impelled 
me  during  dinner  to  tell  him  what  H. 
said — that  of  all  the  various  creatures  he 
had  partaken  of  during  the  siege  of  PariV, 
dog  was  the  worst,  because  it  had  such 
a distinct  taste  of — dog!  I suppose  the 
contrast  of  the  exceedingly  plentiful  and 
sumptuous  meal  going  on  at  the  time 
was  too  much  for  the  Admiral,  for  he 
only  ejaculated,  ‘Good  heavens !’  and 
stared  at  me  blankly.  After  living  a 
secluded  life  for  so  long,  the  heat  and  the 
noise  and  lights  tired  me  dreadfully,  and 
to-day  I feel  quite  done.” 

•*  Thb  Haoub,  February  18,  1871 . 

“ I returned  to  the  gallery  in  the 
Moritzhuis  the  other  day  to  try  and 
finish  my  sketch  from  Rembrandt’s 
Lecon  d! Anatomie,  which  I have  not 
touched  since  our  return  here  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  It  is  a gruesome  sub- 
ject rather,  but  I steadily  avoid  looking 


at  the  corpse,  which  I am  not  painting, 
and  study  the  group  of  students,  who  are 
purely  magnificent,  listening  in  rapt  at- 
tention to  the  professor’s  lecture,  in  the 
most  wonderful  aerial  perspective.  B. 
went  with  me  to  the  gallery,  and  tried 
to  draw  a Dutch  baby  from  a picture, 
to  her  great  delight.” 

'*  February  24,  1871. 

“ The  idea  of  peace  being  really  made 
makes  me  feel  quite  odd,  as  though  the 
relief  were  almost  too  great  and  I was 
giddy  or  light-headed.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter, I think,  if  we  were  in  some  more 
demonstrative  land,  but  here  people  in 
general  are  so  cold  and  indifferent. 

“ I wonder  if  you  ever  asked  yourselves 
how  we  lived  of  late,  with  the  Y.’s  (our 
bankers)  shut  up  in  Paris?  I suppose 
you  had  your  own  difficulties  to  think 
of,  but  in  that  respect,  too,  peace  is  a 
great  relief.  The  V.’s  behaved  splendid- 
ly, and  sent  us  money  letters  par  ballon 
monte,  which  alighted  somewhere  in 
Belgium,  from  whence  their  contents 
were  forwarded,  and  were  really  of  use, 
but  it  was  rather  a precarious  way 
of  life.” 

M The  Haoub.  March  12,  1871 . 

“ The  Figaro  and  other  French  papers 
have  reappeared  at  the  club  here,  so  that 
communications  must  be  pretty  well  re- 
established now.  Indeed,  I shall  send 
this  letter  direct  and  let  it  take  its 
chance,  for  I do  not  see  any  use  letting 
them  go  round  by  England  any  more. 
I am  so  longing  to  see  you.  When  R. 
has  returned  and  is  resuming  his  usual 
Avocations,  what  should  prevent  you 
from  coming  here?” 

" March  26,  1871. 

“ I can  hardly  describe  my  feelings 
about  Paris  (the  Commune).  I was  so 
thankful  the  war  was  over,  with  you  all 
safe.  Then  the  Assembly  at  Bordeaux 
seemed  so  well  composed  and  as  if  there 
was  really  hope  all  would  go  right  again 
— and  now,  when  the  poor  country  so 
sadly  needs  quiet,  all  this  begins ! 

“ It  was  delightful  to  get  your  last 
letter;  one  felt  in  every  line  you  had 
all  your  dear  ones  round  you  again, 
and  that  the  time  of  loneliness  and  anx- 
iety was  over.” 
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HERE  we  have  to  do  with  the  sixth 
tale  of  the  Dizain  of  Queens.  I 
abridge,  as  heretofore,  at  discre- 
tion, and  somewhat  rearrange  the  progress 
of  the  narrative ; the  result  is  that  to  the 
Norman  cleric  appertains  whatever  the 
tale  may  have  of  merit,  whereas  what  you 
find  distasteful  in  it  you  must  impute 
to  my  delinquencies  in  skill  rather  than 
in  volition. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1381  (Nicolas  be- 
gins) was  Dame  Anne  magnificently 
fetched  from  remote  Bohemia,  and  at 
Westminster  married  to  Sire  Richard,  the 
second  monarch  of  that  name  to  reign 
in  England.  The  Queen  had  presently 
noted  a certain  priest  who  went  forbid- 
dingly about  her  court,  where  he  was  ac- 
corded a provisional  courtesy,  and  more 
forbiddingly  into  many  hovels,  where  day 
by  day  a pitiful  wreckage  of  humanity 
both  blessed  and  hoodwinked  him,  as  he 
morosely  knew,  and  adored  him,  as  he 
never  knew  at  all. 

Queen  Anne  made  inquiries.  This 
young  cleric  was  amanuensis  to  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  she  was  informed,  and 
notoriously  a by-blow  of  the  Duke’s  broth- 
er, the  dead  Lionel  of  Clarence.  She  sent 
for  this  Edward  Maudelain ; when  he 
came  her  first  perception  was,  “ How  won- 
derful his  likeness  to  the  King!”  while 
the  thought’s  commentary  ran,  unac- 
knowledged, " Ay,  as  an  eagle  resembles  a 
falcon!”  For  here,  to  the  observant  eye, 
was  a far  older  person,  already  passion- 
wasted,  and  ineffably  a more  dictatorial 
and  stiff-necked  being  than  the  lazy  and 
amiable  King;  also,  this  Maudelain’s  face 
and  nose  were  somewhat  too  long  and 
high;  and  the  priest  was,  in  a word,  the 
less  comely  of  the  pair  by  a very  little, 
and  by  an  infinity  the  more  majestic. 

“You  are  my  cousin  now,  messire,” 
she  told  him,  and  innocently  offered  to 
his  lips  her  own. 


He  never  moved;  but  their  glanoes 
crossed,  and  for  that  instant  she  saw  the 
face  of  a man  who  has  just  stepped  into 
a quicksand.  She  trembled,  without 
knowing  why.  Then  he  spoke,  composed- 
ly, and  of  trivial  matters. 

Thus  began  the  Queen’s  acquaintance- 
ship with  Edward  Maudelain.  She  was 
by  this  time  the  loneliest  woman  in  the 
island:  her  husband  granted  her  a bright 
and  fresh  perfection  of  form  and  color, 
but  desiderated  any  appetizing  tang,  and 
lamented,  in  his  phrase,  a certain  kinship 
to  the  impeccable  loveliness  of  some  fe- 
male saint  in  a jaunty  tapestry;  bright 
as  ice  in  sunshine,  just  so  her  beauty 
chilled  you,  he  complained : and  moreover, 
the  woman  had  been  fetched  into  Eng- 
land, chiefly,  to  breed  him  children,  and 
this  she  had  never  done.  Undoubtedly 
he  had  made  a bad  bargain — he  was  too 
easy-going,  people  presumed  upon  it.  His 
barons  snatched  their  cue  and  esteemed 
Dame  Anne  to  be  negligible;  whereas  the 
glergy,  finding  that  she  obstinately  read 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  under 
the  irrelevant  plea  of  not  comprehending 
Latin,  denounced  her  from  their  pulpits 
as  a heretic  and  as  the  evil  woman 
prophesied  by  Ezekiel. 

It  was  the  nature  of  this  desolate  child 
to  crave  affection,  as  a necessity  almost, 
and  pitifully  she  tried  to  purchase  it 
through  almsgiving.  In  the  attempt  she 
could  have  found  no  coadjutor  more  ready 
than  Edward  Maudelain ; giving  was  with 
these  downright  two  a sort  of  obsession, 
though  always  he  gave  in  a half  scorn  but 
half  concealed;  and  presently  they  could 
have  marshalled  an  army  of  adherents, 
all  in  rags,  who  would  cheerfully  have 
been  hacked  to  pieces  for  either  of  the 
twain,  and  have  praised  God  at  the  final 
gasp  for  the  privilege.  It  was  perhaps 
the  tragedy  of  the  man’s  life  that  he 
never  suspected  this. 
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Now  in  and  about  the  Queen’s  unfre- 
quented rooms  the  lonely  woman  and 
the  priest  met  daily  to  discuss  this  or 
that  comminuted  point  of  theology,  or 
(to  cite  a single  instance)  Gammer  Tod- 
way’s  obstinate  sciatica.  Considerate 
persons  found  something  of  the  pathetic 
in  their  preoccupation  with  these  trifles 
while,  so  clamantly,  the  dissension  be- 
tween the  young  King  and  his  uncles 
gathered  to  a head:  the  air  was  thick 
with  portents;  and  was  this,  then,  an  ap- 
propriate time,  the  judicious  demanded 
of  high  Heaven,  for  the  Queen  of  fearful 
England  to  concern  herself  about  a 
peasant’s  toothache? 

Long  afterward  was  Edward  Maudelain 
to  remember  this  brief  and  tranquil  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  and  to  wonder  over  the 
man  that  he  had  been,  through  this  short 
while.  Embittered  and  suspicious  she 
had  found  him,  noted  for  the  carping 
tongue  he  lacked  both  power  and  inclina- 
tion to  bridle;  and  she  had,  against  his 
nature,  made  Maudelain  see  that  every 
person  is  at  bottom  lovable,  and  all  vices 
but  the  stains  of  a traveller  midway  in 
a dusty  journey;  and  had  led  the  priest 
no  longer  to  do  good  for  his  own  soul’s 
health,  but  simply  for  his  fellow’s  benefit. 

And  in  place  of  that  monstrous  passion 
which  had  at  first  view  of  her  possessed 
him,  now,  like  a sheltered  taper,  glowed 
an  adoration  which  yearned,  in  mockery 
of  common  sense,  to  suffer  somehow  for 
this  beautiful  and  gracious  comrade ; 
though  very  often  a sudden  pity  for  her 
loneliness  and  the  knowledge  that  she 
dared  trust  no  one  save  himself  would 
throttle  him  like  two  assassins  and  move 
the  hot-blooded  young  man  to  an  exquisite 
agony  of  self-contempt  and  exultation. 

Now  Maudelain  made  excellent  songs, 
it  was  a matter  of  common  report;  and 
yet  but  once  in  their  close  friendship 
had  the  Queen  commanded  him  to  make 
a song  for  her.  This  had  been  at  Dover, 
about  vespers,  in  the  starved  and  tiny 
garden  overlooking  the  English  Chan- 
nel, upon  which  her  apartments  faced; 
and  the  priest  had  fingered  his  lute 
for  an  appreciable  while  before  he 
sang,  a thought  more  harshly  than  was 
his  custom. 

Sang  Maudelain : 

“ Ave  Maria ! now  cry  ice  so, 

That  sec  night  wake  and  daylight  go. 


44  Mother  and  Maid,  in  nothing  incomplete. 

This  night  that  gathers  is  more  light  and 
fleet 

Than  twilight  trod  alway  with  stumbling 
feet, 

Agentes  uno  animo . 

44  Ever  we  touch  the  prize  we  dare  not  take ! 

Ever  we  know  that  thirst  we  dare  not 
slake ! 

Ever  toward  a dreamed-of  goal  we  make — 
Est  cceli  in  pala4ioI 

44  Yet  long  the  road,  and  very  frail  are  we 

That  may  not  lightly  enrb  mortality. 

Nor  lightly  tread  together  silently, 

Et  carmen  unum  facio: — 

“ Mater,  ora  filium , 

Ut  post  hoc  ewilium 
Nobis  donet  gaudium 
Beatorum  omnium!” 

Dame  Anne  had  risen.  She  said  noth- 
ing. She  stayed  in  this  posture  for  a 
lengthy  while,  reeling,  one  hand  yet 
clasping  either  breast.  More  lately  she 
laughed,  and  began  to  speak  of  Long 
Simon’s  recent  fever.  Was  there  no 
method  of  establishing  him  in  another 
cottage?  No,  the  priest  said,  the  villeins 
like  the  cattle  were  by  ordinary  deeded 
with  the  land. 

One  day,  about  the  hour  of  prime,  in 
that  season  of  the  year  when  fields  smell 
of  young  grass,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
sent  for  Edward  Maudelain.  The  court 
was  then  at  Windsor.  The  priest  came 
quickly  to  his  patron.  He  found  the 
Duke  in  company  with  Edmund  of  York 
and  bland  Harry  of  Derby,  John  of 
Gaunt’s  oldest  son.  Each  was  a proud 
and  handsome  man.  To-day  Gloucester 
was  gnawing  at  his  finger  nails,  big  York 
seemed  half  asleep,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby 
patiently  to  await  something  as  yet  in- 
effably remote. 

“ Sit  down !”  snarled  Gloucester.  His 
lean  and  evil  countenance  was  that  of  a 
tired  devil.  The  priest  obeyed,  wondering 
that  so  high  an  honor  be  accorded  him 
in  the  view  of  three  great  noblemen. 
Then  Gloucester  said,  in  his  sharp  way: 
“ Edward,  you  know,  as  England  knows, 
the  King’s  intention  toward  us  three  and 
our  adherents.  It  has  come  to  our  de- 
moliahment  or  his.  I confess  a prefer- 
ence in  the  matter.  I have  consulted 
with  the  Pope  concerning  the  advisability 
of  taking  the  crown  into  my  own  hands. 
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Edmund  here  does  not  want  it,  and  John 
is  already  achieving  one  in  Spain.  Eh, 
in  imagination  I was  already  King  of 
England,  and  I had  dreamed — Well! 
to-day  the  prosaic  courier  arrived.  Urban 
— that  Neapolitan  swine! — dares  give  me 
no  assistance.  It  is  decreed  I shall  never 
reign  in  these  islands.  And  I had 
dreamed — Meanwhile,  De  Vere  and  De 
la  Pole  are  at  the  King  day  and  night 
urging  revolt.  Within  the  week  the  three 
heads  of  us  will  embeilish  Temple  Bar. 
You,  of  course,  they  will  only  hang.” 

“We  must  avoid  England,  then,  my 
noble  patron,”  the  priest  considered. 

Angrily  the  Duke  struck  a clenched 
fist  upon  the  table.  “ By  the  Cross ! we 
remain  in  England,  you  and  I and  all 
of  us.  Others  avoid.  The  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  will  have  none  of  me.  They 
plead  for  the  Black  Prince’s  heir,  for  the 
legitimate  heir.  Dompnedex!  they  shall 
have  him!” 

Maudelain  recoiled,  for  he  thought  this 
twitching  man  insane. 

“ Besides,  the  King  intends  to  take 
from  me  my  fief  at  Sudbury,”  said  the 
Duke  of  York,  “ in  order  he  may  give  it 
to  De  Yere.  That  is  absurd  and  mon- 
strous and  abominable.” 

Openly  Gloucester  sneered.  “Listen!” 
he  rapped  out  toward  Maudelain ; “ when 
they  were  drawing  up  the  Great  Peace 
at  Bretigny,  it  happened,  as  is  notorious, 
that  the  Black  Prince,  my  brother,  wooed 
in  this  town  the  Demoiselle  Alixe  Riczi, 
whom  in  the  outcome  he  abducted.  It 
is  not  as  generally  known,  however,  that, 
finding  the  fair  Lyonnaise  a girl  of  ob- 
durate virtue,  he  had  prefaced  the  action 
by  marriage.” 

“ And  what  have  I to  do  with  all  this  ?” 
said  Edward  Maudelain. 

Gloucester  retorted:  “More  than  you 
think.  For  she  was  conveyed  to  Chert sey, 
here  in  England,  where  at  the  year’s  end 
she  died  in  childbirth.  A little  before 
this  time  had  Sir  Thomas  Holland  seen 
his  last  day — the  husband  of  that  Jeliane 
of  Kent  whom  throughout  his  life  my 
brother  loved  most  marvellously.  The 
disposition  of  the  late  Queen  Mother  is 
tolerably  well  known.  I make  no  com- 
ment save  that  to  her  moulding  my 
brother  was  as  so  much  wax.  In  fine, 
the  two  lovers  were  presently  married, 
and  their  son  reigns  to-day  in  England. 


The  abandoned  son  of  Alixe  Riczi  was 
reared  by  the  Cistercians  at  Chertsey, 
where  some  years  ago  I found  you — sire.” 

He  spoke  with  a stifled  voice,  and 
wrenching  forth  each  sentence;  and  now 
with  a stiff  forefinger  flipped  a paper 
across  the  table.  “ In  extremis  my 
brother  did  far  more  than  confess.  He 
signed  — your  Grace,”  said  Gloucester. 
The  Duke  on  a sudden  flung  out  his 
hands,  like  a wizard  whose  necromancy 
fails,  and  the  palms  were  bloodied  where 
his  nails  had  torn  the  flesh. 

“ Moreover,  my  daughter  was  born  at 
Sudbury,”  said  the  Duke  of  York. 

And  of  Maudelain’s  face  I cannot  tell 
you.  He  made  pretence  to  read  the  paper 
carefully,  but  ever  his  eyes  roved,  and 
he  knew  that  he  stood  among  wolves. 
The  room  was  oddly  shaped,  with  eight 
equal  sides;  the  ceiling  was  of  a light 
and  brilliant  blue,  powdered  with  many 
golden  stars,  and  the  walls  were  hung 
with  tapestries  which  commemorated 
the  exploits  of  Theseus.  “ King,”  he 
said,  aloud,  “of  France  and  England, 
and  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of 
Aquitaine!  I perceive  that  Heaven  loves 
a jest.”  He  wheeled  upon  Gloucester 
and  spoke  with  singular  irrelevance : 
“And  the  titular  Queen?” 

Again  the  Duke  shrugged.  “ I had  not 
thought  of  the  dumb  wench.  We  have 
many  convents.” 

And  now  Maudelain  twisted  the  paper 
between  his  long  fingers  and  appeared 
to  meditate. 

“It  would  be  advisable,  your  Grace,” 
observed  the  Earl  of  Derby,  suavely,  and 
breaking  his  silence  for  the  first  time, 
“that  yourself  should  wed  Dame  Anne, 
once  the  Holy  Father  has  granted  the 
necessary  dispensation.  Treading  too 
close  upon  the  impendent  death  of  our 
nominal  lord  the  so-called  King,  the  for- 
eign war  perhaps  necessitated  by  her 
exile  would  be  highly  inconvenient.” 

Then  these  three  princes  rose  and  knelt 
before  the  priest ; in  long  bright  garments 
they  were  clad,  and  they  shone  with  gold 
and  many  jewels,  what  while  he  stand- 
ing among  them  shuddered  in  his  sombre 
robe.  “Hail,  King  of  England!”  cried 
these  three. 

“Hail,  ye  that  are  my  kinsmen!”  he 
answered;  “hail,  ye  that  spring  of  an 
accursed  race,  as  I!  And  woe  to  Eng- 
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land  for  that  fearful  hour  wherein 
Foulques  the  Querulous  held  traffic  with 
a devil  and  on  her  begot  the  first  of  us 
Plantagenets  I Of  ice  and  of  lust  and  of 
hell-fire  are  all  we  sprung;  old  records 
attest  it;  and  fickle  and  cold  and  ravenous 
and  without  shame  are  we  Plantagenets 
until  the  end.  Of  your  brother’s  dis- 
honor ye  make  merchandise  to-day,  and 
to-day  fratricide  whispers  me,  and  leers, 
and.  Heaven  help  mel  I attend.  0 God 
of  Godsl  wilt  Thou  dare  bid  a man  live 
stainless,  having  aforetime  filled  his 
veins  with  such  a venom?  Then  will  I 
cry  from  Thy  deepest  hell.  . . . Nay,  now 
let  Lucifer  rejoice  for  that  his  descend- 
ants know  of  what  wood  to  make  a 
crutch  I You  are  very  wise,  my  kins- 
men. Take  your  measures,  then,  mes- 
sieurs that  are  my  kinsmen!  Though 
were  I any  other  than  a Plantagenet, 
with  what  expedition  would  I now  kill 
you  that  recognize  the  strength  to  do  it! 
then  would  I slay  you!  without  any  ani- 
mosity, would  I slay  you  then,  and  just 
as  I would  kill  as  many  splendid  snakes !” 

He  went  away,  laughing  horribly. 
Gloucester  drummed  upon  the  table,  his 
brows  contracted.  But  the  lean  Duke 
said  nothing;  big  York  seemed  to  sleep; 
and  Henry  of  Derby  smiled  as  he  sounded 
a gong  for  that  scribe  who  would  draw 
up  the  necessary  letters.  His  time  was 
not  yet  come,  but  it  was  nearing. 

In  the  antechamber  the  priest  encoun- 
tered two  men-at-arms  dragging  a dead 
body  from  the  castle.  The  Duke  of  Kent, 
Maudelain  was  informed,  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  a peasant  girl,  and  in  remon- 
strance her  misguided  father  had  actually 
tugged  at  his  Grace’s  sleeve. 

Maudelain  went  first  into  the  park  of 
Windsor,  where  he  walked  for  a long 
while  alone.  It  was  a fine  day  in  the 
middle  spring;  and  now  he  seemed  to 
understand  for  the  first  time  how  fair 
bis  England  was.  For  entire  England 
was  his  splendid  fief,  held  in  vassalage 
to  God  and  to  no  man  alive,  his  heart 
now  sang;  all  whither  his  empire  spread, 
opulent  in  grain  and  metal  and  every 
revenue  of  the  earth,  and  in  stalwart  men, 
his  chattels,  and  in  strong  orderly  cities, 
where  the  windows  would  be  adorned 
with  scarlet  hangings,  and  women  with 
golden  hair  and  red  lax  lips  would  pres- 
ently admire  as  King  Edward  rode  slowly 


by  at  the  head  of  a resplendent  retinue. 
And  always  the  King  would  bow,  gra- 
ciously and  without  haste,  to  his  shouting 
people.  . . • He  laughed  to  find  himself 
already  at  rehearsal  of  the  gesture. 

It  was  strange,  though,  that  in  this 
glorious  fief  of  his  so  many  persons  should 
as  yet  live  day  by  day  as  cattle  live, 
suspicious  of  all  other  moving  things, 
with  reason,  and  roused  from  their  in- 
curious and  filthy  apathy  only  when  some 
glittering  baron,  like  a resistless  eagle, 
swept  uncomfortably  near  on  some  by- 
errand  of  the  more  bright  and  windy 
upper  world.  East  and  north  they  had 
gone  yearly,  for  so  many  centuries,  these 
dumb  peasants,  like  herded  sheep,  so  that 
in  the  outcome  their  carcasses  might 
manure  the  soil  of  France  yonder  or  of 
more  barren  Scotland.  Give  these  serfs 
a king,  now,  who,  being  absolute,  might 
dare  to  deal  in  perfect  equity  with  rich 
and  poor,  who  with  his  advent  would 
bring  Peace  into  England  as  his  bride, 
as  Trygseus  did  very  anciently  in  Athens — 
“ And  then,”  the  priest  paraphrased, 
“may  England  recover  all  the  blessings 
she  has  lost,  and  everywhere  the  glitter  of 
active  steel  will  cease.”  For  everywhere 
men  would  crack  a rustic  jest  or  two,  un- 
hurriedly. The  vivid  fields  would  blacken 
under  their  sluggish  ploughs,  and  they 
would  find  that  with  practice  it  was  almost 
as  easy  to  chuckle  as  it  was  to  cringe. 

Meanwhile  on  every  side  the  nobles 
tyrannized  in  their  degree,  well  clothed 
and  nourished,  but  at  bottom  equally 
comfortless  in  condition.  As  illuminate 
by  lightning  Maudelain  saw  the  many 
factions  of  his  barons  squabbling  for 
gross  pleasures,  like  wolves  over  a corpse, 
and  blindly  dealing  death  to  one  another 
to  secure  at  least  one  more  delicious  gulp 
before  that  inevitable  mangling  by  the 
teeth  of  some  yet  stronger  comrade.  The 
complete  misery  of  England  showed  be- 
fore him  like  a winter  landscape.  The 
thing  was  questionless.  He  must  tread 
henceforward  without  fear  among  many 
frightened  beasts  and  to  their  ultimate 
welfare.  On  a sudden  Maudelain  knew 
himself  to  be  strong  and  admirable 
throughout,  and  doubt  went  quite  away 
from  him. 

True,  Richard,  poor  fool,  must  die. 
Squarely  the  priest  faced  that  stark  and 
hideous  circumstance;  to  spare  Richard 
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was  beyond  his  power,  and  the  boy  was 
his  brother;  yes,  this  oncoming  King 
would  be  in  effect  a fratricide,  and  after 
death  irrevocably  damned.  To  burn,  and 
eternally  to  burn,  and,  worst  of  all,  to 
know  that  the  torment  was  eternal!  ay, 
it  would  be  hard;  but,  at  the  cost  of  one 
ignoble  life  and  one  inconsiderable  soul, 
to  win  so  many  men  to  manhood  be- 
dazzled his  every  faculty,  in  anticipation 
of  the  exploit. 

The  tale  tells  that  Maudelain  went  now 
toward  the  little  garden  he  knew  so  well 
which  adjoined  Dame  Anne’s  apartments. 
He  found  the  Queen  there  alone,  as  now- 
adays she  was  for  the  most  part,  and  he 
paused  to  wonder  at  her  bright  and  sin- 
gular beauty.  How  vaguely  odd  it  was, 
he  reflected,  too,  how  alien  in  its  effect 
to  that  of  any  other  woman  in  sturdy 
England,  and  how  associable  it  was,  some- 
how, with  every  wild  and  gracious  denizen 
of  the  woods  that  blossomed  yonder. 

In  this  place  the  world  was  all  sunlight, 
temperate  but  undiluted.  They  had  met 
in  a wide  unshaded  plot  of  grass,  too 
short  to  ripple,  which  everywhere  glowed 
steadily,  like  a gem.  Right  and  left  birds 
sang  as  in  a contest.  The  sky  was  cloud- 
less, a faint  and  radiant  blue  through- 
out, save  where  the  sun  stayed  as  yet  in 
the  zenith,  so  that  the  Queen’s  brows  cast 
honey-colored  shadows  upon  either  cheek. 
The  priest  was  greatly  troubled  by  the 
proud  and  heatless  brilliancies,  the  shrill 
joys,  of  every  object  within  the  radius  of 
his  senses. 

She  was  splendidly  clothed,  in  a kirtle 
of  very  bright  green,  tinted  like  the 
verdancy  of  young  ferns  in  the  sunlight, 
and  over  all  a gown  of  white,  cut  open 
on  either  side  as  far  as  the  hips.  This 
garment  was  embroidered  with  golden 
leopards  and  trimmed  with  ermine. 
About  her  yellow  hair  was  a chaplet  of 
gold,  wherein  emeralds  glowed;  her  blue 
eyes  were  as  large  and  bright  and  change- 
able (he  thought)  as  two  oceans  in  mid- 
summer; and  Maudelain  stood  motionless 
and  seemed  to  himself  but  to  revere,  as 
the  Earl  Ixion  did,  some  bright  and  never 
stable  wisp  of  cloud,  while  somehow  all 
elation  departed  from  him  as  water  does 
from  a wetted  sponge  compressed.  He 
laughed  discordantly,  but  within  the  mo- 
ment his  sunlit  face  was  still  and  glorious 
like  that  of  an  image. 


“Wait — ! O my  only  friend — !”  said 
Maudelain.  Then  in  a level  voice  he  told 
her  all,  unhurriedly  and  without  any 
sensible  emotion. 

She  had  breathed  once,  with  a pro- 
found inhalation.  She  had  screened  her 
countenance  from  his  gaze  what  while 
you  might  have  counted  fifty.  More  late- 
ly the  lithe  body  of  Dame  Anne  was  alert 
as  one  suddenly  aroused  from  dreaming. 
“ This  means  more  war,  for  De  Vere  and 
Tressilian  and  De  la  Pole  and  Bramber, 
and  others  of  the  barons  know  that  the 
King’s  fall  signifies  their  ruin.  Many 
thousands  die  to-morrow.” 

He  answered,  “It  means  a brief  and 
cruel  war.” 

“ In  that  war  the  nobles  will  ride 
abroad  with  banners  and  gay  surcoat s, 
and  kill  and  ravish  in  the  pauses  of  their 
songs;  while  daily  in  that  war  the  naked 
peasants  will  kill,  the  one  the  other,  with- 
out knowing  why.” 

His  thought  had  forerun  hers.  “ Many 
would  die,  but  in  the  end  I would  be 
King,  and  the  general  happiness  would 
rest  at  my  disposal.  The  adventure  of 
this  world  is  wonderful,  and  it  goes 
otherwise  than  under  the  strict  tutelage 
of  reason.” 

“ Not  yours,  but  Gloucester’s  and  his 
barons’.  Friend,  they  would  set  you  on 
the  throne  to  be  their  puppet  and  to  move 
only  as  they  pulled  the  strings.  Thwart 
them  and  they  will  fling  you  aside,  as  the 
barons  have  dealt  aforetime  with  every 
king  that  dared  oppose  them.  Nay,  they 
desire  to  live  pleasantly,  to  have  good 
fish  o’  Fridays,  and  white  bread  and  the 
finest  wine  the  whole  year  through,  and 
there  is  not  enough  for  all,  say  they.  Can 
you  alone  contend  against  them?  and 
conquer  them?  — then  only  do  I bid 
you  reign.” 

The  sun  had  grown  too  bright,  too 
merciless,  but  as  always  she  drew  the 
truth  from  him,  even  to  his  agony.  “I 
cannot.  I would  not  endure  a fortnight. 
Heaven  help  us,  nor  you  nor  I nor  any 
one  may  transform  of  any  personal  force 
this  bitter  time,  this  piercing,  cruel  day 
of  frost  and  sun.  Charity  and  Truth  are 
excommunicate,  and  the  King  is  only  an 
adorned  and  fearful  person  who  leads 
wolves  toward  their  quarry,  lest,  lacking 
it,  they  turn  and  devour  him.  Every- 
where the  powerful  labor  to  put  one  an- 
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other  out  of  worship,  and  each  to  stand 
the  higher  with  the  other’s  corpse  as  his 
pedestal;  and  always  Lechery  and  Hatred 
sway  these  proud  and  inconsiderate  fools 
as  winds  blow  at  will  the  gay  leaves  of 
autumn.  We  but  fight  with  gaudy  shad- 
ows, we  but  aspire  to  overpass  a mountain 
of  unstable  sand!  We  two  alone  of  all  the 
scuffling  world!  Oh,  it  is  horrible,  and 
I think  that  Satan  plans  the  jest!  We 
dream  a while  of  refashioning  this  bleak 
universe,  and  we  know  that  we  alone  can 
do  it,  and  we  are  as  demigods,  you  and 
I,  in  those  gallant  dreams,  and  at  the  end 
we  can  but  poultice  some  dirty  rascal !” 

The  Queen  answered  sadly : “ Once 
did  God  tread  the  tangible  world,  for  a 
very  little  while,  and,  look  you,  to  what 
trivial  matters  He  devoted  that  brief 
space ! Only  to  chat  with  fishermen,  and 
to  reason  with  lost  women,  and  habitually 
to  consort  with  rascals,  till  at  last  He 
might  die  between  two  cut-purses,  ig- 
nominiously!  Were  the  considerate  per- 
sons of  His  day  moved  at  all  by  the  death 
of  this  fanatic  ? I bid  you  now  enumerate 
through  what  long  halls  did  the  sleek 
heralds  proclaim  His  crucifixion ! and  the 
armament  of  great-jowled  emperors  that 
were  distraught  by  it?” 

He  answered:  “ It  is  true.  Of  anise 
even  and  of  cumin  the  Master  estimates 
His  tithe — ” Maudelain  broke  off  with 
a yapping  laugh.  “Puf!  He  is  wiser 
than  we.  I am  King  of  England.  It  is 
my  heritage.” 

“ It  means  war.  Many  will  die,  many 
thousands  will  die,  and  to  no  betterment 
of  affairs.” 

“ I am  King  of  England.  I am 
Heaven’s  satrap  here,  and  answerable  to 
Heaven  alone.  It  is  my  heritage.”  And 
now  his  large  and  cruel  eyes  flamed  as  he 
regarded  her. 

And  visibly  beneath  their  glare  the 
woman  changed.  “ My  friend,  must  I 
not  love  you  any  longer?  You  would  be 
content  with  happiness  ? I am  jealous  of 
that  happiness ! for  you  are  the  one  friend 
that  I have  had,  and  so  dear  to  me — 
look  you!”  she  said,  with  a light,  wistful 
laugh,  “ there  have  been  times  when  I 
was  afraid  of  everything  you  touched, 
and  I hated  everything  you  looked  at.  I 
would  not  have  you  stained ; I desired  but 
to  pass  my  whole  life  between  the  four 
walls  of  some  dingy  and  eternal  gaol, 
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forever  alone  with  you,  lest  you  become 
as  other  men.  I would  in  that  period 
have  been  the  very  bread  you  eat,  the 
least  perfume  that  delights  you,  the  clod 
you  touch  in  crushing  it,  and  always  I 
loathed  what  pleasure  I derive  from  life 
because  I might  not  transfer  it  to  you 
undiminished.  For  I wanted  somehow 
to  make  you  happy  to  my  own  anguish.  . . 
It  was  wicked,  I suppose,  for  the  im- 
agining of  it  made  me  happy,  too.” 
Throughout  she  spoke  as  simply  as 
a child. 

And  beside  him  Maudelain’s  hands  had 
fallen  like  so  much  lead,  and  remember- 
ing his  own  nature,  he  longed  for  an- 
nihilation only,  before  she  had  appraised 
his  vileness. 

“ With  reason  Augustine  crieth  out 
against  the  lust  of  the  eyes.  ‘ For  pleas- 
ure seeketh  objects  beautiful,  melodious, 
fragrant,  savory,  and  soft;  but  this  dis- 
ease those  contrary  as  well,  not  for  the 
sake  of  suffering  annoyance,  but  out  of 
the  lust  of  making  trial  of  them!’  Ah, 
ah ! too  curiously  I planned  my  own 
damnation,  too  presumptuously  I had  es- 
teemed my  soul  a worthy  scapegoat,  and 
I had  gilded  my  enormity  with  many 
lies.  Yet  indeed,  indeed,  I had  believed 
brave  things,  I had  planned  a not  igno- 
ble bargain — ! Ey,  say,  is  it  not  laugh- 
able, Madame? — as  my  birthright  Heav- 
en accords  me  a penny,  and  with  that 
only  penny  I must  anon  be  seeking  to 
bribe  Heaven.” 

Presently  he  said : “ Yet  are  we  indeed 
God’s  satraps,  as  but  now  I cried  in  my 
vainglory,  and  we  hold  within  our  palms 
the  destiny  of  many  peoples.  Depardieux ! 
He  is  wiser  than  we  are,  it  may  be ! And 
as  always  Satan  offers  no  unhandsome 
bribes — bribes  that  are  tangible  and  sure.” 

They  stood  like  effigies,  lit  by  the  broad, 
unsparing  splendor  of  the  morning,  but 
again  their  kindling  eyes  had  met,  and 
again  the  man  shuddered  visibly,  con- 
vulsed by  a monstrous  and  repulsive  joy. 
“ Decide ! oh,  decide  very  quickly,  my  only 
friend!”  he  wailed,  “for  throughout  I 
am  all  filth!” 

Closer  she  drew  to  him  and  without 
hesitancy  laid  one  hand  on  either  shoul- 
der. “ O my  only  friend !”  she  breathed, 
with  red  lax  lips  which  were  very  near 
to  his,  “ throughout  so  many  years  I have 
ranked  your  friendship  as  the  chief  of  all 
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my  honors!  and  I pray  God  with  an  en- 
tire heart  that  I may  die  so  soon  as  I 
have  done  what  I must  do  to-day!" 

Almost  did  Edward  Maudelain  smile, 
but  now  his  stiffening  mouth  could  not 
complete  the  brave  attempt.  “ God  save 
King  Richard!"  said  the  priest.  “For 
by  the  cowardice  and  greed  and  ignorance 
of  little  men  were  Salomon  himself  con- 
founded, and  by  them  is  Hercules  lightly 
unhorsed.  Were  I Leviathan,  whose  bones 
were  long  ago  picked  clean  by  pismires,  I 
could  perform  nothing.  Therefore  do  you 
pronounce  my  doom.” 

“ O King,"  then  said  Dame  Anne,  “ I 
bid  you  go  forever  from  the  court  and 
live  forever  a landless  man,  and  friend- 
less, and  without  even  name.  I bid  you 
dare  to  cast  aside  all  happiness  and 
wealth  and  comfort  and  each  common  tie 
that  even  a pickpocket  may  boast,  like 
tawdry  and  unworthy  garments.  In  fine, 
I bid  you  dare  be  King  rind  absolute,  yet 
not  of  England,  but  of  your  own  being, 
alike  in  motion  and  in  thought  and  even 
in  wish.  This  doom  I dare  adjudge  and 
to  pronounce,  since  we  are  royal  and  God's 
satraps,  you  and  I." 

Twice  or  thrice  his  dry  lips  moved  be- 
fore he  spoke.  He  was  aware  of  in- 
numerable birds  that  carolled  with  a 
piercing  and  intolerable  sweetness.  “ O 
Queen !"  he  hoarsely  said,  “ O fellow 
satrap!  Heaven  has  many  fiefs.  A fair 
province  is  wasted  and  accords  no  rev- 
enue. Therein  waste  beauty  and  a shrewd 
wit  and  an  illimitable  charity  that  of  their 
pride  go  in  fetters  and  achieve  no  in- 
crease. To-day  the  young  King  junkets 
with  his  flatterers,  and  but  rarely  thinks 
of  England.  You  have  that  beauty  in 
desire  of  which  many  and  many  a man 
would  blithely  enter  hell,  and  the  mere 
sight  of  which  may  well  cause  a man's 
voice  to  tremble  as  my  voice  trembles 
now,  and  in  desire  of  which — But  I 
tread  afield!  Of  that  beauty  you  have 
made  no  profit.  I bid  you  now  gird 
either  loin  for  an  unlovely  traffic.  Old 
Legion  must  be  fought  with  fire.  True 
that  the  age  is  sick,  that  we  may  not  cure, 
we  can  but  salve  the  hurt — " Now  had 
his  hand  torn  open  his  sombre  gown,  and 
the  man's  bared  breast  shone  in  the  sun- 
light, for  everywhere  were  tiny  beads  of 
sweat.  Twice  he  cried  the  Queen's  name 
aloud,  without  prefix.  In  a while  he  said : 


“ I bid  you  weave  incessantly  such  snares 
of  brain  and  body  as  may  lure  King 
Richard  to  be  swayed  by  you,  until 
against  his  will  you  daily  guide  this 
shallow-hearted  fool  to  some  commendable 
action.  I bid  you  live  as  other  folk  do 
hereabout.  Coax!  beg!  cheat!  wheedle! 
lie !"  he  barked,  like  a teased  dog,  “ till  you 
achieve  in  part  the  tasl^  which  is  denied 
me.  This  doom  I dare  adjudge  and  to 
pronounce,  since  we  are  royal  and  God's 
satraps,  you  and  I." 

She  answered  with  a tiny,  wordless 
sound.  He  prayed  for  even  horror  as  he 
appraised  his  handiwork.  But  presently, 
“I  take  my  doom,"  the  Queen  proudly 
said.  “I  shall  be  lonely  now,  my  only 
friend,  and  yet — it  does  not  matter,"  the 
Queen  said,  with  a little  shiver.  “ No, 
nothing  will  ever  greatly  matter  now, 
I think." 

Her  eyes  had  filled  with  tears,  she  was 
unhappy,  and  as  always  this  knowledge 
roused  in  Maudelain  a sort  of  frenzied 
pity  and  a hatred,  quite  illogical,  of  all 
other  things  existent.  She  was  unhappy, 
that  only  he  realized;  and  half-way  he 
had  strained  a soft  and  groping  hand 
toward  his  lips  when  he  relinquished  it. 
“ Nay,  not  even  that,"  said  Edward 
Maudelain,  very  proudly,  too,  and  now 
at  last  he  smiled;  “since  we  are  God's 
satraps,  you  and  I."  Afterward  he  stood 
thus  for  an  appreciable  silence,  with 
ravenous  eyes,  motionless  save  that  be- 
hind his  back  his  fingers  were  bruising 
one  another.  Everywhere  was  this  or  that 
bright  color  and  an  incessant  melody.  It 
was  unbearable.  Then  it  was  over:  the 
ordered  progress  of  all  happenings  was 
apparent,  simple,  and  natural;  and  con- 
tentment came  into  his  heart  like  a flight 
of  linnets  over  level  fields  at  dawn.  He 
left  her,  and  as  he  went  he  sang: 

“ Christ  save  us  all,  as  well  He  can, 

A Solis  ortus  cardine ! 

For  He  is  both  God  and  man, 

Qui  7ia t us  est  de  virgine , 

And  we  but  part  of  His  wide  plan 
That  sing,  and  heartily  sing  we, 

Gloria  Tibi , Domine! 

“ Between  a heifer  and  an  ass 
Enixa  est  puerpera; 

In  ragged  woollen  clad  He  was 
Qui  regnut  super  wthera , 

And  patiently  may  we  then  pass 
That  sing,  and  heartily  sing  we, 

Gloria  Tibi , Domine V9 
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The  Queen  shivered  in  the  glad  sun- 
light. “ I am,  it  must  be,  pitiably  weak,” 
she  said  at  last,  “ because  I cannot  sing 
as  he  does.  And,  since  I am  not  very 
wise,  were  he  to  return  even  now — but 
he  will  not  return.  He  will  never  re- 
turn,” the  Queen  repeated,  carefully,  and 
over  and  over  again.  “ It  is  strange  I 
cannot  comprehend  that  he  will  never 
return  1 Ah,  Mother  of  God!”  she  cried, 
with  a steadier  voice,  “ grant  that  I may 
weep!  nay,  of  Thy  infinite  mercy  let  me 
presently  find  the  heart  to  weep!”  And 
about  her  many  birds  sang  joyously. 

Next  day  the  English  barons  held  a 
council,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  King 
Richard  demanded  to  be  told  his  age. 

“ Your  Grace  is  in  your  twenty-second 
year,”  said  the  uneasy  Gloucester,  and 
now  with  reason  troubled,  since  he  had 
been  seeking  all  night  long  for  the 
evanished  Maudelain. 


“ Then  have  I been  under  tutors  and 
governors  longer  than  any  other  ward  in 
my  dominion.  My  lords,  I thank  you 
for  your  past  services,  but  I need  them 
no  more.”  They  had  no  check  handy, 
and  Gloucester  in  particular  foreread  his 
death-warrant,  but  of  necessity  he  shouted 
with  the  others,  “ Hail,  King  of  England !” 

That  afternoon  the  King’s  assumption 
of  all  royal  responsibility  was  commemo- 
rated by  a tournament,  over  which  Dame 
Anne  presided.  Sixty  of  her  ladies  led 
as  many  knights  by  silver  chains  into  the 
tilting-ground  at  Smithfield,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  Queen  appeared  un- 
usually mirthful.  The  King  was  in  high 
good  humor,  already  a pattern  of  con- 
jugal devotion;  and  the  royal  pair  re- 
tired at  dusk  to  the  Bishop  of  London’s 
palace  at  St.  Paul’s,  where  was  held  a 
merry  banquet,  with  dancing  both  be- 
fore and  after  supper. 


Gray  Erin 

BY  CHARLES  BUXTON  GOING 

THERE’S  no  bloom  on  the  heather. 
There’s  no  flower  on  the  furze; 
They’re  whispering  and  crying  together 
Whenever  the  wet  wind  stirs. 

The  fire  on  the  hearth  is  failing 
And  night  is  a fearsome  thing, 

For  the  wind  creeps  through  it,  wailing, 
And  there’s  none  to  bid  it  sing. 

There’s  dun  mist  on  the  moor 
And  gray  mist  on  the  sea — 

There’s  darkness  in  my  door. 

For  ye  cannot  come  to  me! 
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CHAPTER  XV 

A S the  pivot  of  events  Miss  Lu- 
Za  cilia  Van  Tromp  was  beginning 
* to  feel  the  responsibilities  of  her 
position.  Only  a woman  with  an  in- 
exhaustible heart  could  have  met  as  she 
did  the  demands  for  sympathy,  of  various 
shades,  made  by  the  chief  participants  in 
the  drama;  while  there  was  one  phase 
of  the  action  which  called  for  a heroic 
display  of  conscience. 

It  was  impossible  now  to  contemplate 
Marion  Grimston’s  peril  without  a grave 
sense  of  the  duties  imposed  by  friend- 
ship. Some  people  might  stand  by  and 
see  a girl  wreck  her  happiness  by  giving 
her  heart  to  an  unworthy  suitor,  but  Miss 
Van  Tromp  was  not  among  that  number. 
It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  junctures  at 
which  all  her  good  instincts  prompted  her 
to  say,  “ I ought  to  go  and  tell  her.” 
As  a patriotic  spinster  she  held  decided 
views  on  the  question  of  marriage  be- 
tween American  heiresses  and  impecuni- 
ous foreign  noblemen — and,  in  her  eyes, 
all  foreign  noblemen  were*  impecunious 
— in  any  case;  but  to  see  Marion  Grim- 
ston  become  the  victim  of  her  parents’ 
vulgar  ambition  gave  to  the  subject  a 
personal  bearing  which  made  her  duty 
urgent.  If  ever  there  was  a moment 
when  a goddess  in  a machine  could  feel 
justified  in  descending,  for  active  inter- 
vention, it  was  now.  She  had  the  less 
hesitation  in  doing  so,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  she  had  known  Marion  since  her 
cradle;  and  between  the  two  there  had 
always  existed  the  subtle  tie  which  not 
seldom  binds  the  widely  diverse  but  es- 
sentially like-minded  together.  Accord- 
ingly, on  a bright  May  morning,  within  a 
few  days  of  the  last  meeting  between 
Derek  Pruyn  and  Diane  Eveleth,  she  sal- 
lied forth  to  the  fashionable  quarter  where 
Mrs.  Bayford  dwelt,  coming  home,  some 
two  hours  later,  with  a considerably  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  the  possibilities  in- 
herent in  human  nature. 


The  tale  Miss  Lucilla  told  was  that 
which  had  already  been  many  times  re- 
peated, each  narrator  lending  to  it  the 
color  imparted  by  his  own  views  of  life. 
As  now  set  forth  it  became  the  story  of 
a girl  sought  in  marriage  by  a man  who 
has  inflicted  mortal  wrong  upon  an  inno- 
cent young  woman.  With  unconscious 
art  Miss  Lucilla  placed  Marion  Grim- 
ston  herself  in  the  centre  of  the  piece, 
making  the  subsidiary  characters  revolve 
around  her.  This  situation  brought  with 
it  a double  duty : the  one  explicit,  in  right- 
ing the  oppressed,  the  other  impliciV- 
for  Miss  Lucilla  balked  at  putting  it  too 
plainly  into  words — in  punishing  a wick- 
ed marquis. 

The  girl  sat  with  head  slightly  bowed 
and  rich  color  deepening.  If  she  showed 
emotion  at  all,  it  was  in  her  haughty 
stillness,  as  though  she  voluntarily  put 
all  expression  out  of  her  face,  until  the 
recital  was  ended.  The  effect  on  Miss 
Lucilla,  as  they  sat  side  by  side  on  a 
sofa,  was  slightly  disconcerting,  so  that 
she  came  to  her  conclusion  lamely. 

“ Of  course,  my  dear,  I don’t  know 
his  side  of  the  story,  or  what  he  may 
have  to  say  in  self-defence.  I’m  only 
telling  you  what  I’ve  heard,  and  just  as 
I heard  it.” 

“I  dare  say  it’s  quite  right.” 

The  brevity  and  suggested  cynicism 
of  this  reply  produced  in  Miss  Lucilla  a 
little  shock. 

“Oh!  Then,  you  think— ?” 

“ There  would  be  nothing  surprising 
in  it.  It’s  the  sort  of  thing  that’s  always 
happening  in  Paris.  It’s  one  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  that  society  that  you  can 
never  believe  half  the  evil  you  hear  of 
any  one — not  even  if  it’s  told  you  by  the 
man  himself.  I might  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  when  it’s  told  you  by  himself,  you’re 
least  of  all  inclined  to  credit  it.” 

“ But  how  dreadful !” 

“ Things  are  dreadful  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  in  which  you’re  used  to 
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them.  I’ve  grown  up  in  that  atmosphere, 
and  so  I can  endure  it.  In  fact,  any 
other  atmosphere  Seems  to  me  to  lack 
some  of  the  necessary  ingredients  of  air; 
just  as  to  some  people — to  Napoleon,  for 
instance — a woman  who  isn’t  rouged  isn’t 
wholly  dressed.” 

" I know  that’s  only  your  way  of  talk- 
ing, dear.  Oh,  you  can’t  shock  me.” 

“ At  any  rate,  the  way  of  talking  shows 
you  what  I mean.  I can  quite  understand 
how  Monsieur  de  Bienville  might  have 
said  that  of  Mrs.  Eveleth.” 

Lucilla’s  look  of  pain  induced  Miss 
Grimston  promptly  to  qualify  her  state- 
ment. 

" I said  I could  understand  it;  I did- 
n’t say  I respected  it.  It’s  only  what’s 
been  said  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women  in  Paris  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men,  and  in  the  place  where  they’ve 
said  it,  it’s  taken  with  the  traditional 
grain  of  salt.  If  all  had  gone  as  it 
was  going  at  the  time — if  the  Eveleths 
hadn’t  lost  their  money — if  Mr.  Eveleth 
hadn’t  shot  himself — if  Mrs.  Eveleth  had 
kept  her  place  in  French  society — the 
story  wouldn’t  have  done  her  any  harm. 
People  would  have  shrugged  their  shoul- 
ders at  it,  and  forgotten  it.  It’s  the 
transferring  of  the  scene  here,  among 
you,  that  makes  it  grave.  All  your  ideas 
are  so  different  that  what’s  bad  becomes 
worse,  by  being  carried  out  of  its  mi- 
lieu. Monsieur  de  Bienville  must  be 
made  to  understand  that,  and  repair 
the  wrong.” 

" You  seem  to  think  there’s  no  question 
but  that — there  is  a wrong?” 

" Oh,  I suppose  there  isn’t.  There  are 
so  many  cases  of  the  kind.  Mrs.  Eveleth 
is  probably  neither  more  nor  less  than 
one  of  the  many  Frenchwomen  of  her 
rank  in  life,  who  like  to  skate  out  on  the 
thin  edge  of  excitement  without  any  in-* 
tention  of  going  through.  There  are  al- 
ways women  like  my  aunt  Bayford  to 
think  the  worst  of  people  of  that  sort,  and 
to  say  it.” 

" And  yet  I don’t  see  how  that  jus- 
tifies Monsieur  de  Bienville.” 

"It  doesn’t  justify;  it  only  explains. 
Responsibility  presses  less  heavily  on  the 
individual  when  it’s  shared.” 

"But  wouldn’t  the  person — you’ll  for- 
give me,  dear,  won’t  you,  if  Pm  go- 
ing too  far? — wouldn’t  the  person  who 


has  to  take  his  part  in  that  kind  of 
responsibility  be  a doubtful  keeper  of 
one’s  happiness?” 

Miss  Grimston,  half  lowering  her 
eyes,  looked  at  her  visitor  with  slumber- 
ous suspension  of  expression,  and  made 
no  reply. 

" If  a man  isn’t  good — ” Miss  Lucilla 
began,  again,  tremblingly. 

"No  man  is  perfect.” 

" True,  dear ; and  yet  are  there  not  cer- 
tain qualities  which  we  ought  to  consider 
as  essentials — ?” 

" Monsieur  de  Bienville  has  those  qual- 
ities for  me.” 

" But  surely,  dear,  you  can’t  mean — ?” 

" Yes,  I do  mean.” 

The  avowal  was  made  quietly,  with 
the  still  bearing  of  one  who  gives  a few 
drops  of  confession  out  of  deep  oceans  of 
reserve.  Miss  Lucilla  gazed  at  her  in 
astonishment.  That  her  parents  should 
sacrifice  her  was  not  surprising;  but  that 
she  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  herself 
went  beyond  the  limits  of  thought.  The 
revelation  that  Marion  could  actually  love 
the  man  was  so  startling  that  it  shocked 
her  out  of  her  timidity,  loosening  the 
strings  of  her  eloquence  and  unsealing 
the  sources  of  her  maternal  tenderness. 
There  was  nothing  original  in  Miss  Lu- 
cilla’s subsequent  line  of  argument.  It 
was  the  old,  oft-uttered,  futile  appeal  to 
the  head,  when  the  heart  has  already 
spoken.  It  premised  the  possibility  of 
placing  one’s  affections  where  one  cannot 
give  one’s  respect,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  thing  is  done  a thousand  times 
a day.  It  reasoned,  it  predicted,  it  im- 
plored, with  an  effect  no  more  disintegra- 
ting on  the  girl’s  decision  than  moon- 
beams make  upon  a mountain.  Through 
it  all,  she  sat  and  listened  with  the  veiled 
eyes,  and  mysterious  impassivity,  which 
gave  to  her  personality  a curiously  in- 
calculable quality,  as  of  a force  present- 
ing none  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  by 
which  to  measure  or  compute  it. 

It  was  not  till  Miss  Lucilla  touched 
on  the  subject  of  honor  that  she  ob- 
tained any  sign  of  the  effect  she  was  pro- 
ducing. It  was  no  more  on*  Marion’s  part 
than  an  uneasy  movement,  but  it  be- 
trayed its  cause.  Miss  Lucilla  pressed  her 
point  with  renewed  insistence,  and  pres- 
ently two  big  tears  hung  on  the  long, 
black  lashes  and  rolled  down. 
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“ I should  like  to  see  Mrs.  Eveleth.” 

Like  the  hasty  raising  and  dropping 
of  a curtain  on  some  jealously  guarded 
view,  the  words  gave  to  Miss  Lucilla  but 
a fleeting  glimpse  of  what  was  passing 
in  the  obscure  recesses  of  the  girl’s  heart ; 
but  she  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
it  by  fixing,  there  and  then,  the  day 
and  hour  when,  without  apparently 
forcing  the  event,  the  two  might  come 
face  to  face  on  the  neutral  ground  of 
Gramercy  Park. 

It  was  a meeting  that,  when  it  took 
place,  would  have  been  attended  with 
embarrassment,  had  not  both  young 
women  been  practised  in  the  ways  of 
their  little  world.  Progress  in  mutual 
understanding  was  made  the  easier  by 
the  existence,  on  both  sides,  of  the 
European  view  of  life,  with  its  fusion 
of  interests,  its  softness  of  outline,  its 
give  and  take  of  toleration,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  sharp,  clear,  insistent 
American  demands  for  a certain  line  of 
conduct  and  no  other.  Five  minutes  had 
not  gone  by  in  talk  before  each  found  in 
the  other’s  presence  that  sense  of  repose 
which  comes  from  similar  habits  of 
thought  and  a common  native  idiom. 
Whatever  grounds  for  difference  they 
might  find,  they  were,  at  least,  ranged 
on  the  same  side  in  that  battle  which  the 
two  hemispheres  half  unconsciously  wage 
upon  each  other  as  to  the  main  purposes 
of  life.  Thus  they  were  able  to  approach 
their  subject  without  that  first  prelim- 
inary shock,  which  makes  it  difficult  for 
races  to  agree;  and  thus,  too,  Marion 
Grimston  found  herself,  before  she  was 
aware  of  it,  pouring  out  to  Diane  Eve- 
leth that  heart  which,  in  response  to 
Miss  Lucilla’s  tender  pleading,  had 
been  dumb. 

They  sat  in  the  big,  sombre  library 
where,  only  a few  days  ago,  Diane 
had  seen  Derek  Pruyn  turn  his  back  on 
her,  without  even  a gesture  of  farewell. 
On  the  long  mahogany  table  the  red 
azalea  was  in  almost  passionate  luxuri- 
ance of  blossom;  while  through  the  open 
window  faint  odors  of  lilac  came  from 
Miss  Lucilla’s  bit  of  garden. 

“ I don’t  want  you  to  think  him  worse 
than  you’re  obliged  to,”  Marion  said,  as 
though  in  defence  of  the  stand  her  heart 
had  taken.  “ I’ve  been  told  that  very 


few  men  possess  the  two  kinds  of  courage 
— the  moral  and  the  physical.  Savonarola 
had  the  one  and  Nelson  had  the  other; 
but  neither  of  them  had  both.  And  of 
the  two,  for  me,  the  physical  is  the  es- 
sential. I can’t  help  it.  If  I had  to 

choose  between  a soldier  and  a saint,  I’d 
take  the  soldier.  When  the  worst  is  said 
of  Monsieur  de  Bienville,  it  must  be 

admitted  that  he’s  brave.” 

“ I’ve  always  understood  that  he  was 
a good  rider  and  a good  shot,”  Diane 
admitted.  “ I’ve  no  doubt  that  in  battle 
he  would  conduct  himself  like  a hero.” 

The  girl’s  head  went  up  proudly,  and 
from  the  languorous  eyes  there  came  one 
splendid  flash  before  the  lids  fell  over 
them  again. 

“I  know  he  would;  and  when  a man 
has  that  sort  of  courage  he’s  worth 
saving.” 

“ You  admit,  then,  that  he  needs  to 
be — saved  ?” 

Again  the  heavy  lids  were  lifted  for 
one  brief,  search-light  glance. 

“ Yes ; I admit  that.  I believe  he  has 
wronged  you.  I can’t  tell  you  how  I 
know  it;  but  I do.  It’s  to  tell  you  so  that 
I’ve  asked  you  to  come  here.  I hoped 
to  make  you  see,  as  I do,  that  he’s  capable 
of  doing  it  without  appreciating  the  na- 
ture of  his  crime.  If  we  could  get  him 
to  see  that — ” 

“ Then— what  ?” 

“ He’d  make  you  reparation.” 

“ Are  you  so  sure  ?” 

“ I’m  very  sure.  If  he  didn’t — ” 

The  consequences  of  that  possibility 
being  difficult  of  expression,  she  hung 
upon  her  words. 

“ I should  be  sorry  to  have  you 
brought  to  so  momentous  a decision  on 
my  account.” 

“ It  wouldn’t  be  on  your  account;  it 
would  be  on  my  own.  I understand  my- 
self well  enough  to  see  that  I could  love 
a dishonorable  man;  but  I couldn’t  mar- 
ry him.” 

“You  have,  of  course,  your  own  idea 
a?  to  what  makes  a man  dishonorable.” 

“ What  makes  a man  dishonorable  is 
to  persist  in  dishonor  after  he  has  become 
aware  of  it.  Any  one  may  speak  thought- 
lessly, or  boastfully,  or  foolishly,  and  be 
forgiven  for  it.  But  he  can’t  be  forgiven 
if  he  keeps  it  up,  especially  when  by  his 
doing  so  a woman  has  to  suffer.” 
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The  movement  with  which  Diane  push- 
ed back  her  chair  and  rose  betrayed  a 
troubled  rather  than  an  impatient  spirit. 

“ Miss  Grimston,”  she  said,  standing 
before  the  girl  and  looking  down  upon 
her,  “ I should  almost  prefer  not  to  have 
you  take  my  affairs  into  your  con- 
sideration. I doubt  if  they’re  worth  it. 
I can’t  deny  that  I shrink  from  be- 
coming a factor  in  your  life,  as  well  as 
from  feeling  that  you  must  make  your 
decisions,  or  unmake  them,  with  reference 
to  me.” 

“ I’m  not  making  my  decisions,  or  un- 
making them,  with  reference  to  you;  it’s 
with  reference  to  Monsieur  de  Bienville. 
He  has  my  father’s  consent  to  his  asking 
me  to  be  his  wife.  I understand  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  formal  French  fashion,  he’s 
going  to  do  it  to-morrow.  Before  I give 
him  an  answer  I must  know  that  he  is 
such  a man  as  I could  marry.” 

“You  would  have  thought  him  so  if 
you  hadn’t  heard  this  about  me.” 

“Even  so,  it’s  better  for  me  to  have 
heard  it.  Any  prudent  person  would  tell 
you  that.  What  I’m  going  to  ask  you  to 
do  now  will  not  be  for  your  sake;  it  will 
be  for  mine.” 

“ You’re  going  to  ask  me  to  do 
something  ?” 

“Yes;  to  see  Monsieur  de  Bienville.” 

Diane  recoiled,  with  an  expression 
of  dismay. 

“ I know  it  will  be  hard  for  you,”  Miss 
Grimston  pursued,  “ and  I wouldn’t  ask 
you  to  do  it  if  it  were  not  the  straightest 
way  out  of  a perplexing  situation.  I’ve 
confidence  enough  in  him  to  believe  that 
when  h©  has  seen  you  and  heard  your 
story,  he’ll  act  according  to  the  dictates 
of  a nature  which  I know  to  be  essential- 
ly honorable,  even  if  it’s  weak.  You  can 
see  what  that  will  mean  to  us  all.  It  will 
not  only  clear  you  and  rehabilitate  him, 
but  it  will  bring  happiness  to  me.” 

There  was  something  in  the  way  in 
which  these  brief  statements  were  made 
that  gave  them  the  nature  of  an  appeal. 
The  very  difficulty  of  the  reserved  heart 
in  speaking  out — the  shame-flushed  cheek 
— the  subdued  voice — the  halting  breath 
— had  on  Diane  a more  potent  effect  than 
eloquence.  What  was  left  of  her  own 
hope,  too,  at  once  put  forth  its  claim  at 
the  possibility  of  getting  justice.  It  was 
a matter  of  taking  her  courage  in  both 


hands,  in  one  tremendous  effort,  but  the 
fact  that  this  girl  believed  in  her  was  a 
stimulus  to  making  the  attempt.  Before 
they  parted — with  stammering  expres- 
sions of  mutual  sympathy — she  had  given 
her  word  to  do  it. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

IN  the  degree  to  which  masculine  good 
looks  and  elegance  are  accessories  to 
impressing  a maid’s  heart,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bienville  had  reason  to  be  sure 
of  the  effect  he  was  producing,  as  he 
bent  and  kissed  Miss  Marion  Grimston’s 
hand,  in  her  aunt’s  drawing-room,  on 
the  following  afternoon.  He  was  not 
surprised  to  detect  the  thrill  that  shot 
through  her  being  at  his  act  of  homage, 
and  communicated  itself  back  to  him; 
for  he  was  tolerably  certain  of  her  love. 
That  had  been,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, confessed  more  than  two  years 
ago;  while,  during  the  intervening  time, 
he  had  not  lacked  signs  that  the  gift 
once  bestowed  had  never  been  withdrawn. 
He  had  stood  for  a few  seconds  at  the 
threshold  on  entering  the  room,  just  to 
rejoice  consciously  at  his  great  good  for- 
tune. She  had  risen,  but  not  advanced, 
to  meet  him,  her  tall  figure,  sheathed  in 
some  close-fitting  soft  stuff,  thrown  into 
relief  by  the  dark  blue  velvet  portiere 
behind  her.  He  was  not  unaware  of 
his  unworthiness  in  the  presence  of  this 
superb  young  creature,  and  as  he  crossed 
the  room,  it  was  with  the  humility  of  a 
worshipper  before  a shrine. 

“ Mademoiselle,”  he  said,  simply,  when 
he  had  raised  himself,  “ I come  to  tell 
you  that  I love  you.” 

The  glance,  slightly  oblique,  of  sus- 
pended expression  with  which  she  re- 
ceived the  words  encouraged  him  to 
continue. 

“ I know  how  far  what  I have  to  give 
is  beneath  the  honor  of  your  acceptance; 
and  yet  when  men  love  they  are  impelled 
to  offer  all  the  little  that  they  have.  My 
one  hope  lies  in  the  fact  that  a woman 
like  you  doesn’t  love  a man  for  what  he 
is — but  for  what  she  can  make  him.” 

The  words  were  admirably  chosen, 
reaching  her  heart  with  a force  greater 
than  he  knew. 

“ A woman,”  she  answered,  with  a 
certain  stately  uplifting  of  the  head,  “ can 
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only  make  a man  that  which  he  has  al- 
ready the  power  to  become.  She  may  be 
able  to  point  out  the  way;  but  it’s  for  him 
to  follow  it.” 

. “ I don’t  think  you’d  see  me  hesitate 

at  that.” 

' “ I’m  glad  you  say  so;  because  the  road 

I should  have^to  ask  you  to  take  would 
be  a hard  one.” 

The  startled  toss  of  his  handsome  head, 
the  light  of  alarm  in  his  eyes,  were 
like  those  she  remembered  to  have  seen 
in  a stag  she  had  stalked  last  year  in 
Scotland.  It  was  the  fear  of  the  crea- 
ture that  relies  on  its  scent  for  danger, 
and  is  ever  on  the  alert  against  being 
caught.  After  the  first  involuntary  move- 
ment he  stood  his  ground,  and  gave  his 
answer  promptly. 

“ The  harder  the  better,  if  it’s  anything 
by  which  I can  prove  my  love.” 

“ It  is ; but  it’s  not  only  that ; it’s 
something  by  which  you  could  prove 
mine.” 

His  face  brightened. 

“ In  that  case,  mademoiselle — speak.” 

She  took  an  instant  to  assemble  her 
forces,  standing  before  him  with  a calm- 
ness she  did  not  feel. 

“ You  must  forgive  me,”  she  said,  try- 
ing to  keep  her  voice  steady,  “ if  I take 
the  initiative,  as  no  girl  is  often  called 
upon  to  do.  Perhaps  I should  hesitate 
more  if  you  hadn’t  told  me,  two  years 
ago,  what  I know  you’ve  come  to  re- 
peat to-day.  The  fact  that  I’ve  wait- 
ed those  two  years  to  hear  you  say  it 
gives  me  a right  that  otherwise  I 
shouldn’t  claim.” 

He  bowed. 

“ There  are  no  rights  that  a woman 
can  have  over  a man  which  you,  made- 
moiselle, do  not  possess  over  me.” 

“ Before  telling  me  again,”  she  con- 
tinued, speaking  with  difficulty,  “ what 
you’ve  told  me  already,  I want  to 
say  that  I can  only  listen  to  it  on 
one  condition.” 

“ Which  is — ?” 

“ That  your  own  conscience  is  at  peace 
with  itself.” 

Again  there  was  that  startled  toss  of 
the  head,  but  he  answered  bravely: 

“ Is  one’s  conscience  ever  at  peace 
with  itself?  A woman’s,  perhaps;  but 
a man’s — !” 

He  shook  his  head  with  that  wistful 


smile  of  contrition  which  is  already  a 
plea  for  pardon. 

“ I’m  not  speaking  of  life  in  general, 
but  of  something  in  particular.  I want 
you  to  understand,  before  you  ask  me — 
what  you’ve  come  to  ask,  that  you  could- 
n’t make  one  woman  happy  while  you’re 
doing  another  a great  wrong.” 

He  was  sure  now  of  what  was  in  store 
for  him,  and  braced  himself  for  his  part. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  need  but  to 
see  peril  to  see  also  the  way  of  meeting 
it.  He  stood  for  a minute,  very  straight 
and  erect,  like  a soldier  before  a court 
martial — a culprit  whose  guilt  is  half 
excused  by  his  very  manliness. 

“ I have  wronged  women.  They’ve 
wronged  me,  too.  All  I can  do  to  show 
I’m  sorry  for  it  is — not  to  give  them  the 
same  sort  of  offence  again.” 

“ I’m  thinking  of  one  woman  — one 
woman  in  particular.” 

He  threw  back  his  head  with  fine 
confidence. 

“ I don’t  know  her.” 

“ Think.  Perhaps  you’ve  forgotten 
her.” 

“ I don’t  know  her,”  he  repeated,  en- 
ergetically. “ There  isn’t  a woman  in 
the  world  who  can  charge  me  with  a 
wrong  which  she  herself  didn’t  share.” 

She  lifted  the  portiere  against  which 
she  stood,  and  passed  behind  it.  When 
she  returned  she  was  accompanied  by 
Diane,  who  greeted  Bienville  with  a 
barely  perceptible  inclination  of  the  head ; 
but  he  ignored  it,  in  order  to  speak  first. 

“ Has  this  lady,”  he  asked,  turning  to 
Miss  Grimston  with  an  air  of  perplexity, 
'‘anything  to  do  with  what  you’ve  just 
been  saying?” 

“ Yes,”  she  answered ; “ I invited  her 
here  this  afternoon  for  a very  special 
purpose.” 

“ Then  perhaps  she’ll  be  good  enough 
to  tell  me  what  it  is.” 

Diane’s  reply  came  with  disconcerting 
straightforwardness. 

“ It’s  to  appeal  to  your  mercy.  I think 
you  must  have  some  for  me  or  you  would- 
n’t be  a Frenchman.” 

He  took  an  instant  in  which  to  for- 
mulate his  reply. 

“I  don’t  see  why  you  should  find  it 
necessary  to  ask  for  that.  I’ve  shown 
you  mercy,  and  I’m  ready  to  continue 
doing  so.” 
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“ Will  you  tell  me  how?” 

“ I thought  some  one  else  might  have 
done  that  already.  If  he  hasn’t,  it  might 
be  well  for  you  to  ask  him.” 

“ Since  apparently  you  know  my  affairs, 
you  must  be  conscious  of  the  injury 
you’re  doing  me.” 

“ I’m  conscious  of  the  injury  you’ve 
done  yourself.  Why  put  the  responsi- 
bility on  me?  I do  my  best  to  blot  out 
the  past  by  saying  no  more  about  it.  How 
much  farther  is  it  possible  for  me  to  go  ?” 

She  turned  towards  Marion  with  a lit- 
tle gesture  of  helplessness. 

“ It’s  no  use — ” she  began,  but  Bien- 
ville broke  in  before  she  could  continue. 

“If  we  are  to  go  on  with  this  con- 
versation, wouldn’t  it  spare  you,  made- 
moiselle, if  we  did  so  alone?” 

“ No — not  unless  Mrs.  Eveleth  wishes 
it.  I’m  afraid  I shock  you  by  staying, 
but  you  must  remember  that  I’m  twenty- 
six  years  of  age — as  old  as  Mrs.  Eveleth — 
and  know  quite  well  what  goes  on  in  the 
world  around  me.  I’d  rather  stay,  if 
you’ll  both  allow  me.” 

“ In  that  case,”  said  Bienville,  stepping 
back  a pace  or  two  and  surveying  them 
both  with  an  odd  smile,  “my  situation 
is  a peculiar  one — one  such  as  you’d 
have  to  come  to  America  to  find.  If 
I understand  you  aright,  mademoiselle, 
you’re  under  the  impression  that  this 
lady  has  some  ground  of  complaint 
against  me.” 

The  girl  inclined  her  head  assentingly. 

“ So  convinced  are  you  of  that,  that  I 
can  only  do  right  in  your  eyes  by ‘some 
public  act  of  penitence.” 

She  inclined  her  head  again. 

“And  if  I were  to  make  what  our  old 
chroniclers  call  the  amende  honorable, 
wearing  the  white  shroud,  so  to  speak, 
and  carrying  the  lighted  taper,  you  would 
consent  to  become  my  wife.” 

She  looked  at  him  hesitatingly,  but  as 
if  forced  by  some  unseen  hand  she  bowed 
her  head  again. 

“It’s  a great  prize.  It’s  even  a great 
temptation.  But,  if  you’ll  forgive  my 
curiosity,  may  I inquire  why  you  attach 
so  much  more  credence  to  her  word  than 
you  do  to  mine  ?” 

“ I’m  not  pitting  word  against  word. 
I’m  only  trying  to  rectify  an  error.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  I believe  in  you;  but 
I believe,  too,  that  you’re  not  acting  up 
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to  your  own  high  standard.  You’d  ask 
me  again  how  I know  it;  but  I couldn’t 
explain  it  to  you.  I suppose  it’s  by 
that  woman-instinct  which  it’s  always 
useless  to  try  to  quench  by  argument. 
However  it  comes  about,  I’m  none  the 
less  sure  that  you’re  wronging  an  in- 
nocent woman ; and  wronging  yourself 
even  more.” 

“ Since  you  carry  your  convictions  out 
of  the  field  of  argument,  I don’t  know 
what  there  is  for  me  to  say.” 

“ There’s  nothing  for  you  to  say,  mon- 
sieur,” Diane  broke  in,  quickly,  “ but  to 
tell  the  truth.  I know  it’s  hard  for  you ; 
but  it  will  be  the  easiest  course  in  the  end. 

I understand  your  situation  better  than 
you  think.  You’re  a proud  man  guilty 
of  having,  in  a moment  of  exasperation, 
spoken  rashly.  As  Miss  Grimston  has 
pointed  out  to  me,  there’s  nothing  un- 
pardonable in  that.  The  crime  comes  in 
ruining  lives  and  breaking  hearts  by  per- 
sisting in  a lie.” 

“Take  care,  madame.  There  are  cer- 
tain words  more  offensive  than  any  acts. 
Remember  that  you’re  in  my  power.  So 
far  I’ve  spared  you;  but  if  I chose  I could 
crush  you — like  that!” 

The  snap  of  his  fingers  was  like  the 
cut  of  a whip-lash  on  the  face,  but  Diane 
stood  her  ground. 

“ I know  you  could.  Any  man  can 
crush  any  woman,  if  he’s  vile  enough. 

My  one  chance  of  salvation  lies  in  the 
possibility  that  you’re  not  as  vile  as  you 
think  yourself.  There  was  a moment 
when  I thought  you  might  be,  and  yet, 
on  reflection,  I’ve  never  known  a French- 
man whose  heart  could  not  be  touched 
by  misery.  You  and  I have  that,  at  least, 
in  common — that  we  spring  from  the 
same  soil,  of  the  same  blood,  with  the 
same  traditions  of  honor,  and  pride  of 
race.  It’s  been  something  for  me  to  be 
able  to  say  to  myself  that  no  Bienville 
could  play  to  the  end  the  role  you’ve 
undertaken.  You  boast  that  you  could 
crush  me — like  that ! Of  course  you 
could.  What  am  I?  What  protection 
have  I against  you,  or  any  man,  who 
chooses  to  hunt  me  down?  Even  the 
probabilities  are  against  me.  You  and 
I both  know — every  one  interested  in 
me  knows — that  such  things  are  true 
of  hundreds  of  women  in  the  society 
I moved  in.  What  more  likely  than  that 
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they  should  have  been  true  of  me  ? 
Only,  they  were  not.  They  never  were. 
No  one  knows  it  better  than  yourself. 
I’ll  do  you  the  justice  to  say  that  if  they 
had  been  you’d  be  the  last  to  go  before 
the  world  and  glory  in  the  fact.  It’s 
because  you  failed  that  you  were  driven 
to  do  it.  Oh,  don’t  fancy  that  I haven’t 
repented  of  any  injury  I have  ever  done 
you  I How  much  more  do  you  want  me 
to  bear?” 

“ I’m  not  putting  anything  upon  you, 
ma  chere  madame.  It’s  the  world.  It 
isn’t  my  fault  if  there’s  one  law  for  the 
woman  and  another  for  the  man.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  keep  that  up,  I implore 
you.  There’s  only  one  person  in  the 
world  who  would  take  my  word  against 
yours  — and  that’s  the  woman  who 
loves  you.” 

“ Then  you  do  love  me  f ” 

He  looked  from  Diane  to  Marion,  who 
returned  his  gaze  with  something  like  a 
speechless  assent. 

“Yes,  she  loves  you,”  Diane  hurried 
on ; “ she  loves  you  as  God  loves — for  the 
good  that  is  in  you.  She  sees  the  evil, 
as  God  sees  it,  and  yet  cares  for  you  in 
spite  of  it.  The  pity  of  it  would  break 
one’s  heart  if  it  were  not  that  I know  that 
you  could  be  worthy  of  her  if  you  chose. 
You’re  not  a monster,  Bienville.  On  the 
contrary,  you’re  a man  of  good  instincts 
and  excellent  qualities,  capable  of  taking 
a high  place  in  the  world.  You  owe 
a great  deal  to  yourself;  you  owe  even 
more  to  the  honor  of  your  house;  but 
you  owe  most  of  all  to  the  girl  who 
sees  the  best  in  you  when  you  are  show- 
ing her  the  worst,  and  trusts  you  to 
do  right  even  when  you  persist  in  doing 
wrong.  Look,Marqui8,”  she  went  on,  rapid- 
ly. “I’ll  tell  you  something  she  said:  I’ll 
betray  all  her  secrets;  she  said:  ‘I  could 
love  a dishonorable  man;  but  I could 
never  marry  one.’  She  said  that,  Mar- 
quis, in  speaking  of  you.  But  she  also 
said:  ‘What  makes  a man  dishonorable 
is  to  persist  in  dishonor  when  he  has 
become  aware  of  it.’  And  you,”  she 
cried,  “ you’ve  become  aware  of  it.  There 
isn’t  a prompting  of  your  nature  that 
doesn’t  protest  against  the  outrage  you’re 
inflicting  on  yourself.  Oh,  don’t  try  to 
tell  me  it  isn’t  so.  I know  it — for  other- 
wise you  couldn’t  be  a Bienville.” 

Still  speaking  rapidly,  she  moved  nearer. 


“ She  loves  you,  as  I’m  convinced  that 
you  love  her.  But  what’s  the  good  of 
love,  when  there’s  nothing  to  support  it? 
Love  is  the  flower  of  life,  but  the  flower 
must  have  a root,  and  the  root  must  have 
a soil ; and  the  soil  of  love  is — honor.  Love 
rooted  in  shame  is  but  a rose  planted  in 
the  mire.  Suppose — just  suppose! — that 
you  could  do  what  you’re  striving  for, 
and  make  her  believe  that  I am  what 
you’ve  called  me.  Then — what?  Then 
she  marries  you.  You  get  a noble  wife, 
and — a great  deal  of  money.  Excellent! 
But  what  next?  Next  you’ll  remem- 
ber how  you  got  them.  You’ll  think 
of  me.  You’ll  think  of  me  as  the  woman 
whom  you  beat  back  from  her  last  chance, 
in  order  that  you  might  climb  over  her 
into  safety.  You’ll  have  your  wife — your 
money  — your  children,  perhaps  — but 
you’ll  have  also  the  thought  of  me.  And 
you’ll  have,  too,  the  consciousness  that 
you’re  a Bienville — the  first  of  your  race 
to  be  worse  than  an  assassin.” 

She  came  so  near  that  she  almost 
touched  him. 

“ And  it  would  be  so  easy  for  you 
to  do  right — so  easy!  I’d  make  it  easy 
for  you.  All  I should  ask  would  be 
that  you  should  go  to  — to  — to: — to 
the  man — I love — Yes,  I do  love  him! 
I will  say  it! — I should  only  ask  you 
to  go  to  him  and  tell  him — tell  him — 
Oh,  you  know  what  you’d  have  to  tell 
him!  I needn’t  dictate  to  you — tell  him 
I wasn’t  wholly  unworthy  of  what  he 
offered  me — tell  him  I wasn’t  absolutely 
beneath  the  honor  of  his  love — tell  him 
he  needn’t  see  me  any  more — I don’t 
want  to  see  him! — but  tell  him — ah,  tell 
him,  that  I was  not — that  I was  not — 
not  what  you  made  him  think  me.  I 
don’t  want  anything  from  him  now  but — 
but — his  respect.  Get  it  for  me,  Bien- 
ville. Say  you  will!  Say  it!  Have  pity 
on  me!  Have  pity — !” 

She  broke  off  abruptly,  turning  to. 
Marion  Grimston  with  one  of  her  fatal- 
istic French  gestures. 

“ It’s  no  use,”  she  cried.  “ He  won’t 
listen  to  me.  I can  see  it  in  his  face.” 

Moving  aside,  she  stood,  her  face 
averted  from  the  man  and  the  girl  who 
remained  confronting  each  other  now 
in  mutual  questioning.  The  main  action, 
which  for  the  last  few  minutes  had 
belonged  to  Diane,  suddenly  passed  to 
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them.  The  chance  of  salvation  being 
thus  offered  to  Bienville,  Miss  Grim- 
ston,  who  found  speech  impossible,  faint- 
ly smiled  her  hope  that  he  would  seize 
his  opportunity. 

As  he  returned  her  gaze,  he  seemed 
almost  ready  to  respond  to  her  expecta- 
tions. The  desire  for  peace  of  mind 
blended  with  some  higher  prompting  to 
urge  him  to  make  a clean  breast  of  the 
affair  and  be  done  with  it.  He  was  al- 
ready on  the  verge  of  speaking,  when,  by 
a leap  of  the  imagination,  he  saw  himself 
as  he  would  be  after  confession — humil- 
iated, abject,  grotesque — a butt  for  the 
ridicule  he  found  harder  to  bear  than 
remorse.  Once  or  twice  he  appeared 
about  to  say  something,  but  no  word 
passed  his  lips.  As  the  minutes  went  by 
it  became  clearer  to  him  that  he  had 
chosen  his  course — base  as  he  felt  it! — 
two  years  ago,  and  that  it  was  too  late 
now  to  recede.  As  Marion  Grimston 
continued  to  look  at  him  with  that  half- 
encouraging,  half-wistful  smile,  he  slow- 
ly shook  his  head. 

The  act,  of  which  he  himself  was 
scarcely  conscious,  startled  her  into  sud- 
den movement.  Though  she  stood  at  a 
distance,  she  shrank  farther  from  him 
still.  For  a second  her  brows  were  lifted 
in  amazement  at  this  refusal,  till,  with 
eyes  fixed  upon  him,  as  if  to  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  significance  of  her  act,  she 
crossed  the  room  and  laid  her  hand  on 
Diane’s  arm. 

Bienville  drew  himself  up  with  quick, 
soldierlike  precision. 

“Mademoiselle  has  given  me  her  an- 
swer,” he  said,  quietly.  “ There  is  noth- 
ing for  me  to  do  now  but  to  thank  her — 
and  go.” 

She  bowed  her  assent.  He  bowed  in 
his  turn — separately  to  her  and  to  Diane. 
Then,  with  the  forced  dignity  of  a man 
practised  in  all  the  turns  of  drawing-room 
drama,  he  took  himself  from  the  room. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

DURING  the  summer  that  followed, 
Derek  Pruyn  set  himself  the  task 
of  stamping  the  memory  and  influence 
of  Diane  Eveleth  out  of  his  life.  His 
sense  of  duty  combined  with  his  feelings 
of  self-respect  in  making  the  attempt.  In 
reflecting  on  his  last  interview  with 


her,  he  saw  the  weakness  of  the  stand 
he  had  taken  in  it,  recoiling  from  so  un- 
worthy a position  with  natural  reaction. 
To  have  been  in  love  at  all  at  his  age 
struck  him  as  humiliation  enough;  but 
to  have  been  in  love  with  that  sort  of 
woman  came  very  near  mental  malady. 
He  said  “that  sort  of  woman,”  because 
the  vagueness  of  the  term  gave  scope  to 
the  bitterness  of  resentment  with  which 
he  tried  to  overwhelm  her.  It  enabled  him 
to  create  some  such  paradise  of  pain  as 
that  into  which  the  souls  of  Othello  and 
Desdemona  might  have  gone  together. 
Had  he  been  a Moor  of  Venice  he  would 
doubtless  have  smothered  her  with  a pil- 
low; but  being  a New  York  banker  he 
could  only  try  to  slay  the  image,  whose 
eyes  and  voice  had  never  haunted  him 
so  persistently  as  now.  In  his  rage  of 
suffering  he  was  as  little  able  to  take  a 
reasoned  view  of  the  situation  as  the 
maddened  bull  in  the  arena  to  appraise 
the  skill  of  his  tormentors. 

When  in  the  middle  of  May  he  re- 
tired to  Rhinefields  it  was  with  the  in- 
tention of  laying  waste  all  that  Diane 
had  left  behind  in  the  course  of  her  brief 
passage  through  his  life.  The  process 
being  easier  in  the  exterior  phases  of 
existence  than  in  those  more  secret  and 
remote,  he  determined  to  work  from  the 
outside  inward.  Wherever  anything  re- 
minded him  of  her,  he  erased,  destroyed, 
or  removed  it.  All  that  she  had  changed 
within  the  house  he  put  back  into  the 
state  in  which  it  was  before  she  came. 
Where  he  had  followed  her  suggestions 
about  the  grounds  and  gardens  he  re- 
versed the  orders.  Taken  as  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  the  inward  and  spiritual 
change  he  was  trying  to  create  within 
himself,  these  childish  acts  gave  him  a 
passionate  satisfaction.  In  a short  time, 
he  boasted  to  himself,  he  would  have 
obliterated  all  trace  of  her  presence,  ex- 
cept for  what  was  indelible  on  his  heart. 

And  so  he  came,  in  time,  to  giving 
his  attention  to  Dorothea.  She,  too,  bore 
the  impress  of  Diane;  and  as  she  bore  it 
more  markedly  than  the  inanimate  things 
around,  it  caused  him  the  greater  pain. 
He  could  forbid  her  to  hold  intercourse 
with  Diane,  and  to  speak  of  her;  but  he 
could  not  control  the  blending  of  French 
and  Irish  intonations  her  voice  had 
caught,  or  the  gestures  into  which  she 
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slipped  through  youth’s  mimetic  instinct. 
In  happier  days  he  had  been  amused  to 
note  the  degree  to  which  Dorothea  had  be- 
come the  unconscious  copy  of  Diane ; but, 
now,  this  constant  reproduction  of  her 
ways  was  torture.  Telling  himself  that  it 
was  not  the  child’s  fault,  he  bore  it  at  first 
with  what  self-restraint  he  could;  but 
as  solitude  encouraged  brooding  thoughts, 
he  found,  as  the  summer  wore  on, 
that  his  stock  of  patience  was  running 
low.  There  were  times  when  some  chance 
sentence,  or  imitated  bit  of  mannerism, 
on  Dorothea’s  part,  almost  drew  from 
him  that  which  in  tragedy  would  be  a 
cry,  but  which  in  our  smaller  life  be- 
comes the  hasty,  or  exasperated,  word. 

In  these  circumstances  the  explosion 
was  bound  to  come;  and  one  day  it  pro- 
duced itself  unexpectedly,  and  about  noth- 
ing. Thinking  of  it  afterward  Derek  was 
unable  to  say  why  it  should  have  taken 
place  then  more  than  at  any  other  time. 
He  was  standing  on  the  lawn,  noting 
with  savage  complacency  that  the  bit 
by  which  he  had  enlarged  it,  at  Diane’s 
prompting,  had  grown  up  again,  in  luxu- 
riant grass,  when  Dorothea  descended 
the  steps  of  the  Georgian  brick  house, 
behind  him.  In  her  flowered  muslin  and 
Leghorn  hat,  she  had  more  than  ever  the 
daintiness  of  a Meissen  statuette;  while 
the  little  foot,  in  its  brown  shoe,  with 
which  she  pointed  out  something  in  the 
grass  to  the  collie  bounding  beside  her, 
had  the  trimness  of  Whistler’s  Yellow 
Buskin.  Her  father’s  back  being  to- 
ward her,  he  knew  of  her  approach  only 
when  she  spoke. 

“ Would  you  be  afther  wantin’  me  to- 
day ?”  she  called  out,  using  the  Irish 
expression  Diane  affected  in  moments 
of  fun. 

“ Dorothea,”  he  cried,  sharply,  wheel- 
ing round  on  her,  “ drop  that  idiotic 
way  of  speaking.  If  you  think  it’s 
amusing  you’re  mistaken.  You  can’t 
even  do  it  properly.” 

The  words  were  no  sooner  out  than  he 
regretted  them,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
take  them  back.  Moreover,  when  a man, 
nervously  suffering,  has  once  wounded 
the  feelings  of  one  he  loves,  it  is 
not  seldom  his  instinct  to  go  on  and 
wound  them  again. 

“ We  have  enough  of  that  sort  of  lan- 
guage from  the  servants  and  the  stable 


boys.  Be  good  enough  in  future  to  use 
your  mother- tongue.” 

Standing  where  his  words  had  stopped 
her,  a few  yards  away,  she  looked  up  at 
him  with  the  clear  gaze  of  astonishment; 
but  the  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
before  she  spoke  was  also  a trick  caught 
from  Diane,  and  not  calculated  to  allay 
his  annoyance. 

“ Very  well,  father,”  she  answered, 
with  a quietness  indicating  judgment 
held  in  reserve,  “ I won’t  do  it  again. 
I only  meant  to  ask  you  if  you  want 
me  for  anything  in  particular  to-day; 
otherwise  I shall  go  over  and  lunch  at 
the  Thoroughgoods’.” 

“The  Thoroughgoods’  again?  Can’t 
you  get  through  a day  without  going 
there  ?” 

“ I suppose  I could  if  it  was  necessary ; 
but  it  isn’t.” 

“I  think  it  is.  You’ll  do  well  not  to 
wear  out  your  welcome  anywhere.” 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  that.” 

“ Then  I am ; so  you’d  better  stay 
at  home.” 

He  wheeled  from  her  as  sharply  as 
he  had  turned  to  confront  her,  striding 
off  toward  a wild  border,  where  he 
tried  to  conceal  the  extent  to  which  he 
was  ashamed  of  his  ill  temper  by  pre- 
tending to  be  engrossed  in  the  efforts  of 
a bee  to  work  its  way  into  a blue  cowl 
of  monkshood.  When  he  looked  round 
again  she  was  still  standing  where  he  had 
left  her,  her  eyes  clouded  by  an  expres- 
sion of  wondering  pain  that  smote  him 
to  the  heart. 

Had  he  possessed  sufficient  mastery  of 
himself  he  would  have  gone  back,  and 
begged  her  pardon,  and  sent  her  away  to 
enjoy  herself.  It  was  what  he  wanted  to 
do;  but  the  tension  of  his  nerves  seemed 
to  get  relief  from  the  innocent  thing’s 
suffering.  The  very  fact  that  her  pretty 
little  face  was  set  with  his  own  obstinacy 
of  self-will,  while  behind  it  her  spirit  was 
rising  against  this  capricious  tyranny, 
goaded  him  into  persistence.  He  re- 
membered how  often  Diane  had  told  him 
that  Dorothea  could  be  neither  led  nor 
driven ; she  could  only  be  “ managed  ” ; 
but  he  would  show  Diane,  he  would 
show  himself,  that  she  could  be  both 
driven  and  led,  and  that  “ management  ” 
should  go  the  way  of  the  wall-fruit  and 
the  roses. 
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As,  recrossing  the  lawn,  he  made  as 
though  he  would  pass  her  without  further 
words,  he  was  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  adult  man 
of  the  world;  capable  of  taking  an  im- 
portant part  among  his  fellow  men,  can 
be,  at  times,  nothing  but  an  overgrown 
infant.  It  was  not  surprising,  however, 
that  Dorothea  should  not  see  this  aspect 
of  his  personality,  or  look  upon  his  com- 
mands as  other  than  those  of  an  unrea- 
sonable despotism. 

“ Father,”  she  said,  “ I can’t  go  on 
living  like  this.” 

“ Living  like  what?” 

“ Living  as  we’ve  lived  all  this 
summer.” 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  the  summer  ? 
It’s  like  any  other  summer,  isn’t  it?” 

“ The  summer  may  be  like  any  other 
summer;  but  you’re  not  like  yourself. 
I do  everything  I can  to  please  you, 
but—” 

“You  needn’t  do  anything  to  please 
me  but  what  you’re  told.” 

“ I always  do  what  I’m  told — when 
you  tell  me;  but  you  only  tell- me  by 
fits  and  starts.” 

“ Then,  I tell  you  now ; you’re  not  to 
go  to  the  Thoroughgoods’.” 

“But  they  expect  me.  I said  I’d  go 
to  lunch.  They’ll  think  it  very  strange, 
if  I don’t.” 

“ They’ll  think  what  they  please.  It’s 
enough  for  you  to  know  what  I think.” 

“But  that’s  just  what  I don’t  know. 
Ever  since  Diane  went  away — ” 

“ Stop  that ! I’ve  forbidden  you  to 
speak — ” 

“ But  you  can’t  forbid  me  to  think ; 
and  I think  till  I’m  utterly  bewil- 
dered. You  don’t  explain  anything  to 
me.  You  haven’t  even  told  me  why  she 
went  away.  If  I ask  a question  you 
won’t  answer  it.” 

“What’s  necessary  for  you  to  know, 
you  can  depend  on  me  to  tell  you.  Any- 
thing I don’t  explain  to  you,  you  may 
dismiss  from  your  mind.” 

“But  that’s  not  reasonable,  father;  it’s 
not  possible.  If  you  want  me  to  obey 
you  I must  know  what  I’m  doing.  Be- 
cause I don’t  know  what  I’m  doing 
I haven’t — ” 

“You  haven’t  obeyed  me?”  he  asked, 
quickly. 

“Not  entirely.  I’ve  meant  to  tell  you 


when  an  occasion  offered,  so  I might  as 
well  do  it  now.  I’ve  written  to  Diane.” 

“ You’ve — !” 

He  strode  up  to  her  and  caught  her 
by  the  arm.  It  was  not  strange  that  she 
should  take  the  curious  light  in  his  face 
for  that  of  anger;  but  a more  experi- 
enced observer  would  have  seen  that  two 
or  three  distinct  emotions  crowded  on 
each  other. 

“ I’ve  written  to  her  twice,”  Dorothea 
repeated,  defiantly,  as  he  held  her  arm. 
“ She  didn’t  reply  to  me — but  I wrote.” 

“What  for?” 

“ To  tell  her  that  I loved  her — that  no 
trouble  should  keep  me  from  loving  her — 
no  matter  what  it  was.” 

He  released  her  arm,  stepping  back 
from  her  again,  surveying  her  with  an 
admiration  he  tried  to  conceal  under  a 
scowling  brow.  The  rigidity  of  her  at- 
titude, the  lift  of  her  head,  the  set  of 
her  lips,  the  directness  of  her  glance,  sug- 
gested not  merely  rebellion  against  his 
will  but  the  assertion  of  her  own.  It 
occurred  to  him  then  that  he  could  break 
her  little  body  to  pieces  before  he  could 
force  her  to  yield;  and  in  his  pride  in 
this  temperament  so  like  his  own,  he 
almost  uttered  the  cry  of  “ Brava  1”  that 
hung  on  his  lips.  He  might  have  done 
so  if  Dorothea  had  not  found  it  a con- 
venient moment  at  which  to  make  all 
her  confessions  at  once,'  and  have  them 
off  her  mind.  It  was  best  to  do  it,  she 
thought,  now  that  her  courage  was  up. 

“And,  father,”  she  went  on,  “it  may 
be  a good  opportunity  to  tell  you 
something  else.  I’ve  decided  to  marry 
Mr.  Wappinger.” 

During  the  brief  silence  that  followed 
this  announcement  he  had  time  to  throw 
the  blame  for  it  upon  Diane,  using  the 
fact  as  one  more  argument  against  her. 
Had  she  taken  his  suggestions  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  suppressed  the  Wappinger 
acquaintance,  this  distressing  folly  would 
have  received  a definite  check.  As  it 
was,  the  odium  of  putting  a stop  to  it, 
which  must  now  fall  on  him,  was  but  an 
additional  part  of  the  penalty  he  had  to 
pay  for  ever  having  known  her.  So  be 
it  I He  would  make  good  the  uttermost 
farthing  I In  doing  it  he  had  the  same 
sort  of  frenzied  satisfaction  as  in  de- 
facing Diane’s  image  in  his  heart. 

“ You  shall  not,”  he  said  at  last. 
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“ I don't  understand  how  you're  going 
to  stop  me." 

“ I must  ask  you  to  be  patient — and 
see.  You  can  make  a beginning  to-day, 
by  staying  at  home  from  the  Thor- 
oughgoods'.  That  will  be  enough  for 
the  minute." 

Fearing  to  look  any  longer  into  her  in- 
dignant eyes,  he  passed  on  toward  the 
stables.  For  some  minutes  she  stood  still 
where  he  left  her,  while  the  collie  gazed 
up  at  her,  with  twitching  tail  and  ques- 
tioning regard,  as  though  to  ask  the 
meaning  of  this  futile  hesitation;  but 
when,  at  last,  she  turned  slowly  and  re- 
entered the  house,  one  would  have  said 
that  the  “ dainty  rogue  in  porcelain” 
had  been  transformed  into  an  intensely 
modem  little  creature  made  of  steel. 

She  did  not  go  to  the  Thoroughgoods' 
that  day,  nor  was  any  further  reference 
made  to  the  discussion  of  the  morning. 
Compunction  having  succeeded  irritation, 
with  the  rapidity  not  uncommon  to  men 
of  his  character,  Derek  was  already  seek- 
ing some  way  of  reaching  his  end  by 
gentler  means,  when  a new  move  on  Dor- 
othea's part  exasperated  him  still  fur- 
ther. As  he  was  about  to  sit  down  to  his 
luncheon  on  the  following  day,  the  butler 
made  the  announcement  that  Miss  Pruyn 
had  asked  him  to  inform  her  father  that 
she  had  driven  over  in  the  pony-cart  to 
Mrs.  Thoroughgood's,  and  would  not  be 
home  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 

He  was  not  in  the  house  when  she  re- 
turned, and  at  dinner  he  refrained  from 
conversation  till  the  servants  had  left 
the  room. 

“ So  it's — war,"  he  said,  then,  speaking 
in  a casual  tone,  and  toying  with  his 
wine-glass. 

“ I hope  not,  father,"  she  answered, 
promptly,  making  no  pretence  not  to 
understand  him.  “ It  takes  two  to  make 
a quarrel,  and — " 

“ And  you  wouldn't  be  one  ?" 

"I  was  going  to  say  that  I hoped  you 
wouldn't  be." 

“ But  you  yourself  would  fight  ?" 

“ I should  have  to.  I'm  fighting  for 
liberty,  which  is  always  an  honorable 
motive.  You're  fighting  to  take  it  away 
from  me — ” 

“ Which  is  a dishonorable  motive.  Very 
well;  I must  accept  that  imputation  as 
best  I may,  and  still  go  on." 
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“ Oh,  then,  it  is  war.  You  mean  to 
make  it  so." 

“ I mean  to  do  my  duty.  You  may  call 
your  rebellion  against  it  what  you  like." 

“ I'm  not  accustomed  to  rebel,”  she 
said,  with  significant  quietness.  “ Only 
people  who  feel  themselves  weak  do  that." 

“And  are  you  so  strong?" 

“I'm  very  strong.  I don't  want  to 
measure  my  strength  against  yours, 
father;  but  if  you  insist  on  measur- 
ing yours  against  mine,  I ought  to 
warn  you." 

“Thank  you.  It's  in  the  light  of  a 
warning  that  I view  your  action  to- 
day. You  probably  went  to  meet  Mr. 
Wappinger." 

In  saying  this  his  bow  was  drawn  so 
entirely  at  a venture  that  he  was  aston- 
ished at  the  skill  with  which  he  hit 
the  mark. 

“ 1 did." 

He  pushed  back  his  chair;  half  rose; 
sat  down  again;  poured  out  a glass  of 
Marsala;  drank  it  thirstily;  and  looked 
at  her  a second  or  two  in  helpless  dis- 
tress before  finding  words. 

“And  you  talk  of  honorable  motives!" 

“My  motive  was  entirely  honorable. 
I went  to  explain  to  him  that  I couldn't 
see  him  any  more — just  now." 

“ While  you  were  about  it  you  might 
as  well  have  said  neither  just  now — nor 
at  any  other  time." 

She  was  silent. 

“Do  you  hear?" 

“Yes;  I hear,  father." 

“ And  you  understand  ?" 

“I  understand  what  you  mean." 

“And  you  promise  me  that  it  shall 
be  so?" 

“No,  father." 

“You  say  that  deliberately?  Remem- 
ber I'm  asking  you  an  important  ques- 
tion, and  you're  giving  me  an  equally 
important  reply." 

“ I recognize  that;  but  I can't  give  you 
any  other  answer." 

“ We'll  see."  He  pushed  back  his  chair 
again,  and  rose.  He  had  already  crossed 
the  room,  when,  a new  thought  occur- 
ring to  him,  he  turned  at  the  door.  “ At 
least  I presume  I may  count  on  you 
not  to  see  this  young  man  again  with- 
out telling  me  ?" 

“Not  without  telling  you — afterward. 
I couldn't  undertake  more  than  that." 
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“H’m!”  he  ejaculated,  before  pass- 
ing out.  “ Then  I must  take  active 
measures.” 

It  was  easier,  however,  to  talk  about 
active  measures  than  to  devise  them. 
While  Dorothea  was  sobbing,  with  her 
elbows  on  the  dining-room  table,  and  her 
face  buried  in  her  hands,  he  was  pacing 
his  room  in  search  of  desperate  reme- 
dies. It  was  a case  in  which  his  mind 
turned  instinctively  to  Diane  for  help; 
but  in  the  very  act  of  doing  so  he  was 
confronted  by  her  theories  as  to  Dor- 
othea’s need  of  diplomatic  guidance. 
For  that,  he  told  himself,  the  time  was 
past.  The  event  had  proved  how  impo- 
tent mere  “management”  was  to  con- 
trol her,  and  justified  his  own  preference 
for  force. 

Before  she  went  to  bed  that  night 
Dorothea  was  summoned  to  her  father’s 
presence,  to  receive  the  commands  which 
should  regulate  her  conduct  toward 
“ the  young  man  Wappinger.”  They 
could  have  been  summed  up  in  the 
statement  that  she  must  know  him  no 
more.  She  was  not  only  never  to  see 
him,  or  write  to  him,  or  communicate 
with  him,  by  direct  or  indirect  means; 
as  far  as  he  could  command  it,  she 
was  not  to  think  of  him,  or  remember 
his  name.  His  measures  grew  more 
drastic  in  proportion  as  he  gave  them 
utterance,  until  he  himself  became  aware 
that  they  would  be  difficult  to  fulfil. 

“ I will  not  attempt  to  extract  a 
promise  from  you,”  he  was  prudent 
enough  to  say,  in  conclusion,  “that  you 
will  carry  out  my  wishes,  because  I 
know  you  would  never  bring  on  me 
the  unhappiness  that  would  spring 
from  disobedience.” 

“It’s  hardly  fair,  father,  to  say  that,” 
she  replied,  firmly.  “ In  war.  no  one 
should  shrink  from  — the  misfortunes 
of  war.” 

“ That  means,  then,  that  you  defy  me  ?” 

She  was  calmer  than  he  as  she  made 
her  reply. 

“ It  doesn’t  mean  that  I defy  you.  I 
love  you  too  much  to  put  either  you 
or  myself  in  such  an  odious  position 
as  that.  But  it  does  mean  that  one 
day,  sooner  or  later,  I shall  marry — 
Mr.  Wappinger.” 

He  looked  at  her  with  a bitter  smile. 

“I  admire  your  frankness,  Dorothea,” 


he  said,  after  a brief  pause,  “ and  I shall 
do  my  best  to  imitate  it.  If  it’s  to  be 
war,  we  shall  at  least  fight  in  the  open. 
I know  what  you  intend  to  do;  and  you 
know  that  I mean  to  circumvent  you. 
The  position  on  both  sides  being  so 
pleasantly  clear,  you  may  come  and  kiss 
me  good-night.” 

During  the  process  of  the  stiff  little 
embrace  that  followed  it  was  as  difficult 
for  her  not  to  fling  herself  sobbing  on 
his  breast  as  for  him  not  to  seize  her  in 
his  arms;  but  each  maintained  the  re- 
straint inspired  by  the  justice  of  their 
respective  causes.  When  she  had  closed 
the  door  behind  her,  he  stood  for  a long 
time,  musing.  That  his  thoughts  were 
not  altogether  tragic  became  manifest 
as  his  brow  cleared,  and  the  ghost  of  a 
smile,  this  time  without  bitterness,  hov- 
ered about  his  lips.  Suddenly  he  slapped 
his  leg,  like  a man  who  has  made 
a discovery. 

“By  Gad!”  he  whispered,  half  aloud, 
“when  all  is  said  and  done — she  knows 
how  to  play  the  game!” 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

IT  was,  perhaps,  the  knowledge  that 
Dorothea  could  play  the  game  that 
enabled  Derek,  during  the  rest  of  the 
summer,  to  play  it  himself.  This  he  did, 
without  flinching;  finding  strength  in  the 
fact  that,  as  time  went  on,  Dorothea 
seemed  to  enter  into  his  plans  and  sub- 
mit to  his  judgment.  The  first  few 
weeks  of  pallor  and  silence  having  passed, 
she  resumed  her  accustomed  ways,  and, 
as  far  as  he  could  tell,  grew  cheerful. 
Always  having  credited  her  with  common 
sense,  he  was  pleased  now  to  see  her  make 
use  of  it,  in  a way  of  which  few  girls 
of  nineteen  would  have  been  capable. 
She  accepted  his  surveillance  with  so 
much  docility  that,  by  the  time  they 
returned  to  town,  in  the  autumn,  he 
was  able  to  congratulate  himself  on 
his  success. 

On  her  part,  Dorothea  carried  out  his 
instructions  to  the  letter.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  opening  of  the  season,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  usual  gayeties,  she  lived 
quietly,  accepting  few  invitations,  and 
rarely  going  into  society  at  all,  except 
under  her  father’s  wing.  On  those  acci- 
dental occasions  when  Carli  Wappinger 
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came  within  their  range  of  vision,  it  was 
only  as  a distant  ship  drifts  into  sight  at 
sea — to  drift  silently  away  again.  If 
Dorothea  perceived  him  she  gave  no  sign. 
It  was  clear  to  Derek  that  her  spurt  of 
rebellion  was  over  and  that  her  little 
experience  had  done  her  no  harm.  The 
name  of  Wappinger  being  tacitly  ignored 
between  them,  he  could  only  express  his 
pleasure,  in  the  results  he  had  achieved, 
by  an  extravagant  increase  of  Dorothea’s 
allowance,  and  gifts  of  inappropriate 
jewelry.  It  would  have  taken  a more 
weatherwise  person  than  he  to  guess  that 
behind  this  domestic  calm  the  storm 
was  brewing. 

The  first  intuition  of  threatening  events 
came  to  Mrs.  Wappinger. 

"I’ve  seen  nothing,  and  heard  noth- 
ing,” she  declared,  in  her  emphatic  way, 
to  Diane,  “ but  I know  something  is 
going  on.” 

That  was  in  September.  They  sat  in 
the  shade  of  the  cool  flag-paved  pergola, 
at  Waterwild,  Mrs.  Wappinger’s  place  on 
Long  Island.  The  tea  table  stood  between 
them,  and  they  lounged  in  wicker  chairs. 
Framed  by  marble  pillars,  and  festooned 
from  above  by  vines  drooping  from  the 
roof,  there  was  a view  of  terraced  lawns, 
descending  toward  the  sea.  Between  the 
slightly  overcrowded  urns  and  statues 
there  were  bright  dashes  of  color,  here  of 
dahlias  in  full  bloom,  there  of  redden- 
ing garlands  of  ampelopsis  or  Virginia 
creeper.  It  was  what  Mrs.  Wappinger 
called  an  “ off-day,”  otherwise  she  could 
not  have  had  Diane  at  Waterwild.  In  her 
loyalty  toward  the  deserted  woman  she 
seized  those  opportunities  when  Carli  was 
away,  and  she  was  certain  of  having 
no  other  guests,  “ to  have  the  poor 
thing  down  for  the  day,  and  give  her 
a good  meal.” 

Not  that  people  occupied  themselves 
with  Diane  or  her  affairs!  Her  place 
in  the  hurrying,  scrambling  social  throng 
had  been  so  unobtrusive  that,  now  that 
she  no  longer  filled  it,  she  was  easily 
forgotten.  Among  the  few  who  paid 
her  the  tribute  of  recollection  there  was 
the  generally  received  impression  that 
Derek  Pruyn,  having  discovered  her 
relations  with  the  Marquis  de  Bien- 
ville — relations  which,  so  they  said, 
had  been  well  known  in  Paris,  in  the 
days  when  she  was  still  some  one — had 


dismissed  her  from  her  position  in  his 
household.  That  was  natural  enough,  and 
there  was  no  further  reason  for  remem- 
bering her.  Having  disappeared  into  the 
limbo  of  the  unfortunate,  she  was  as  far 
beyond  the  mental  range  of  those  who 
retained  their  blessings  as  souls  that  have 
passed  are  out  of  sight  of  men  and  wom- 
en who  still  walk  the  earth.  For  this 
very  reason  she  called  out  in  Mrs.  Wap- 
pinger that  motherly  good-nature  which 
was  only  partially  warped  by  the  ambi- 
tion for  social  success.  On  more  than 
one  of  her  “ off  -days”  she  had  lured 
Diane  out  of  her  refuge  in  University 
Place,  treating  her  with  all  the  kindness 
she  could  bestow  without  causing  dis- 
paraging comment  upon  herself.  On  the 
present  occasion  she  was  the  more  de- 
sirous of  her  company  because  of  the 
fact  that,  as  she  expressed  it  herself,  she 
had  “ sniffed  something  going  on.” 

“As  I tell  you,”  she  repeated,  “I’ve 
heard  nothing,  and  seen  nothing;  I’ve  just 
sniffed  it.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  how, 
I couldn’t  explain  it  to  you  any  more 
than  I can  say  how  I get  the  scent  of  this 
climbing  heliotrope.  But  I do  get  it;  and 
I do  know  something  is  in  the  wind,  more 
than  what  is  told  to  you  and  I.” 

“ One  can  only  hope  that  it  will 
be  nothing  foolish,”  Diane  murmured, 
guardedly. 

“It  will  be  something  foolish,”  Mrs. 
Wappinger  declared,  “ and  you  may  take 
my  word  for  it.  Derek  Pruyn  can’t  ar- 
rogate to  himself  the  powers  of  the  Lord 
above,  any  more  than  we  can.  If  he 
thinks  he  can  stop  young  blood  from  run- 
ning he’ll  find  out  he’s  wrong.” 

It  was  the  first  mention  of  his  name 
that  Diane  had  heard  in  many  weeks, 
and  at  the  sound  her  hand  trembled  in 
such  a way  that  she  was  obliged  to  put 
down’  untasted  the  cup  she  had  half  raised 
to  her  lips. 

“ He’s  not  an  unkind  man,”  she  found 
voice  to  say;  “he’s  only  a mistaken 
one.  He  has  one  of  those  natures  ca- 
pable of  dealing  magnificently  with 
great  affairs,  but  helpless  in  the  trivial 
matters  of  every  day.  He’s  like  the 
people  who  see  well  at  a distance,  but 
become  confused  over  the  objects  right 
under  their  eyes.” 

“ Then,  the  farther  you  keep  away 
from  that  man  the  better  the  view  he’ll 
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take  of  you.  It’s  what  Fd  say  to  Carli, 
if  he’d  ask  for  my  advice.” 

“Does  that  mean,”  Diane  ventured  to 
inquire,  “that  you  don’t  want  him  to 
marry  Dorothea?” 

“ I certainly  do  not.  If  there  were  no 
other  reason,  she’s  the  sort  of  girl  to 
make  me  put  one  foot  into  the  grave, 
whether  I want  to  or  no;  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  I don’t  want  to  be  squelch- 
ed one  hour  before  my  time.” 

“ Naturally;  but  I fancy  you’d  find  her 
a sweeter  girl  than  you  might  suppose.” 

“So  she  may  be,  dear;  but  I’ve  spent 
too  much  money  on  Carli  to  wish  to  see 
him  force  his  way  into  a family  where 
he  isn’t  wanted.” 

This  was  the  text  of  Mrs.  Wapping- 
er’s  discourse,  not  only  on  the  present 
occasion,  but  on  the  subsequent  “ off- 
days,”  when  Diane  was  induced  to  visit 
Waterwild. 

“ Whatever  is  going  on,  Reggie  Brad- 
ford’s in  it,”  she  confided  to  Diane  some 
few  weeks  later. 

“ Is  that  the  fat  young  man,  with  the 
big  laugh?” 

“Yes;  and  one  of  the  greatest  catches 
in  New  York.  Carli  tells  me  he’s  wild 
about  Marion  Grimston;  and  I can  see 
for  myself  that  Mrs.  Bayford  is  playing 
him  against  that  Frenchman.  She’ll  get 
the  title  if  she  can,  but  if  not,  she’ll  fall 
back  on  the  money.” 

“It’s  a pretty  safe  alternative,”  Diane 
smiled,  making  an  effort  to  speak  without 
betraying  her  feelings. 

“Reggie  is  a good-natured  boy,”  Mrs. 
Wappinger  pursued,  “ but  a regular 
water-pipe.  If  you  want  to  get  anything 
out  of  him  you’ve  only  got  to  turn  the 
faucet.  It’s  just  as  well  that  he  is;  be- 
cause whatever  Carli  is  up  to  Reggie 
knows;  and  what  Reggie  knows  Marion 
Grimston  knows.  If  ever  you  see  her — ” 

“ Oh,  but  I don’t — not  now.” 

“ That’s  a pity.  If  yoU  did,  you  could 
pump  her.” 

“I’m  afraid  I’m  not  much  good  at 
that  sort  of  thing.” 

“ Well,  I am,  when  I get  a chance.  I’m 
bound  to  find  out,  somehow;  and  there 
are  more  ways  of  killing  a cat  than  by 
giving  it  poison.” 

A few  weeks  later  still  Mrs.  Wappinger 
informed  Diane  that  Dorothea  Pruyn  was 
not  happy. 
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“ The  Thoroughgoods  told  the  Louds,” 
she  explained,  “ and  the  Louds  told  me. 
Her  father  thinks  she  has  given  in  to 
him;  but  she  hasn’t — not  an  inch.  He 
keeps  her  like  a jailer;  and  she  acts  like 
a convict — always  with  an  eye  open  for 
some  way  of  escape.  That  man  no  more 
understands  women  than  he  does  mak- 
ing pie.” 

“ I’ve  always  noticed  that  the  really 
strong  men  rarely  do.  There’s  almost 
invariably  something  petty  about  a man 
to  whom  a woman  isn’t  a puzzle  and 
a mystery.” 

“ If  it  comes  to  a puzzle  and  a mys- 
tery, I don’t  know  where  you’d  find  a 
greater  one  than  Derek  Pruyn  himself. 
After  the  way  he’s  acted  — and  treat- 
ed people — ” 

Diane  flushed,  but  kept  her  emotions 
sufficiently  under  control  to  be  able 
to  follow  her  usual  plan  of  straight- 
forward speaking. 

“If  you  mean  me,  Mrs.  Wappinger,  I 
ought  to  say  that  Mr.  Pruyn  has  done 
nothing  for  which  I can  blame  him.  He 
was  placed  in  a situation  with  which  only 
a very  subtle  intelligence  could  have 
dealt ; and  I respect  him  the  more  for  not 
having  had  it.  It’s  generally  the  man 
who  is  most  competent  in  his  own  domain 
who  is  most  likely  to  blunder  when  he 
gets  into  the  woman’s;  and  I,  for  one, 
would  rather  have  him  do  it.  I’ve  had 
to  suffer  because  of  it,  and  so  has  Dor- 
othea ; and  yet  that  doesn’t  make  me 
like  it  less.” 

“No;  I dare  say  not,”  Mrs.  Wappinger 
responded,  sympathetically.  “ Mr.  Wap- 
pinger himself  was  just  such  a man  as 
that.  He’d  put  through  a deal  that 
would  make  Wall  Street  shiver;  but  he 
understood  my  woman’s  nature  just  about 
as  much  as  old  Tiger  there,  wagging  his 
tail  on  the  grass,  follows  the  styles 
in  bonnets.  Only,  I’ll  tell  you  what, 
Mrs.  Eveleth;  it’s  for  men  like  that 
that  God  created  sensible,  capable  wives, 
like  you  and  me ; and  they  ought  to 
have  ’em.” 

This  theme  admitting  of  little  discus- 
sion, Diane  did  not  pursue  it,  but  she 
went  away  from  Waterwild  with  a deep- 
ened sense  of  Derek’s  need  of  her,  as 
well  as  of  Dorothea’s.  She  could  so  eas- 
ily have  helped  them  both  that  the  en- 
forced impotence  was  a new  element  in 
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her  pain.  To  walk  the  town  in  search 
of  work  to  which  she  was  little  suited, 
when  that  which  no  one  but  herself  could 
accomplish  had  to  remain  undone,  be- 
came, during  the  next  few  weeks,  the 
most  intolerable  part  of  the  irony  of  cir- 
cumstance. The  wifely,  the  maternal, 
qualities  of  her  being,  of  which  she 
had  never  been  strongly  conscious  till 
of  late,  awoke  in  response  to  the  need 
that  drew  them  forth,  only  to  be  blight- 
ed by  denial. 

The  inactivity  was  the  harder  to  en- 
dure because  of  the  fact  that,  as  autumn 
passed  into  early  winter,  there  came  a 
period  when  all  her  little  world  seemed  to 
have  dropped  her  out  of  sight.  There 
were  no  more  “ off-days  ” at  Waterwild, 
and  Miss  Lucilla's  occasional  letters  from 
Newport  ceased.  Between  her  mother-in- 
law  and  herself,  after  a few  painful  at- 
tempts at  intercourse,  there  had  fallen 
an  equally  painful  silence.  Even  her  two 
or  three  pupils  fell  away. 

From  the  papers  she  learned  that  one 
or  another  of  those  for  whom  she  cared 
was  back  in  town  again.  She  walked  in 
the  chief  thoroughfares  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  some  of  them,  but  chance  refused 
to  favor  her.  In  the  dusk  of  the  early 
descending  November  and  December  twi- 
lights she  passed  their  houses,  watching 
the  warm  glow  of  the  lights  within, 
against  which,  now  and  then,  a shadow 
that  she  could  almost  recognize  would 
pass  by.  She  could  have  entered  at  Miss 
Lucilla’s  door,  or  Mrs.  Wappinger's;  but 
a strange  shyness,  the  shyness  of  the  un- 
fortunate, had  taken  hold  of  her,  and  she 
held  back.  In  the  mean  time  she  was 
free  to  watch,  with  sad  eyes,  and  sad- 
der spirit,  the  great  city,  reversing  the 
processes  of  nature,  awaken  from  the 
torpor  of  the  genial  months  into  its 
winter  life. 

No  one  knew  better  than  herself  that 
thrill  of  excited  energy  with  which  those 
bom  with  the  city  instinct  return  from 
the  acquired  taste  for  mountain,  seaside, 
and  farm,  to  enter  once  more  the  maze 
of  purely  human  relationships.  It  was  a 
moment  with  which  her  own  active  na- 
ture was  in  sympathy.  She  liked  to 
see  the  blinds  being  raised  in  the  houses, 
and  the  barricading  doors  taken  down. 
She  liked  to  see  the  vehicles  begin  to 
crowd  one  another  in  the  streets,  and  the 
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pedestrians  on  the  pavement  wear  a brisk- 
er air.  She  liked  to  see  the  shop  windows 
brighten  with  color,  and  the  great  public 
gathering-spots  let  in  and  let  out  their 
throngs.  She  responded  to  the  quickened 
animation  with  the  spontaneity  of  one  all 
ready  to  take  her  part-,  till  the  thought 
came  that  a part  had  been  refused  her. 
It  was  with  a curious  sensation  of  be- 
ing outside  the  range  of  human  activ- 
ities that,  during  those  days  of  timid, 
futile  looking  for  employment,  she 
roamed  the  busy  thoroughfares  of  New 
York.  As  time  passed  she  ceased  to  think 
much  about  her  need  of  sympathetic  fel- 
lowship in  her  anxiety  to  get  work.  She 
wrote  advertisements  and  answered  them ; 
she  applied  at  schools,  and  offices,  and 
shops;  she  came  down  to  seeking  any 
humble  drudgery  which  would  give  her 
the  chance  to  live. 

It  was  not  till  one  day  in  early 
December  that  the  last  flicker  of  her 
hope  went  out.  Chance  had  made  her 
pas9  at  midday  along  the  pavement  op- 
posite one  of  the  great  restaurants.  Lift- 
ing her  eyes  instinctively  toward  the 
group  of  well-dressed  people  on  the  steps, 
she  saw  that  Mrs.  Bayford  and  Marion 
Grimston  were  going  in,  accompanied  by 
Reggie  Bradford  and  the  Marquis  de 
Bienville.  She  had  heard  little  or  noth- 
ing of  them  during  the  last  four  empty 
months;  but  it  was  plain  now  that  the 
lovers  were  agreed  and  her  own  cause 
abandoned.  Up  to  this  moment  she  had 
not  realized  how  tenaciously  she  had 
clung  to  the  belief  that  the  proud,  highr 
souled  girl  would  yet  see  justice  done 
her;  and  now  she  had  deserted  her,  like 
the  rest! 

For  the  first  time  during  her  years 
of  struggle  she  felt  absolutely  beaten — 
beaten  so  thoroughly  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  renew  the  fight.  She  had  been 
on  her  way  to  see  a lady  who  had  ad- 
vertised for  a nursery  governess;  but  she 
had  no  strength  left  with  which  to  face 
the  interview.  In  the  winter-garden  of 
the  restaurant,  Mrs.  Bayford  was  purring 
to  her  guests,  Reggie  Bradford  was 
whispering  to  Miks  Grimston,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Bienville  was  ordering  the 
wines,  while  Diane  was  wandering  blind- 
ly back  to  the  poor  little  room  she  called 
her  home,  there  to  lie  down  and  allow 
her  heart  to  break. 
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But  hearts  do  not  break  at  the  com- 
mand of  those  who  own  them,  and  when 
she  had  moaned  away  the  worst  part  of 
her  pain,  she  fell  asleep.  When  she 
awoke  it  was  already  growing  dark,  and 
the  knocking  at  her  door,  which  roused 
her,  was  like  a call  from  the  peace 
of  dreams  to  the  desolation  of  reality. 
When  she  had  turned  on  the  light  she 
received  from  the  hands  of  the  waiting 
servant  that  which  had  become  a most 


rare  visitant  in  the  blankness  of  her 
life — a note. 

The  address  was  in  a sprawling  hand, 
which  she  recognized.  What  was  written 
within  was  more  sprawling  still: 

“ For  Heaven’s  sake  come  to  me  at 
once.  The  expected  has  happened,  and 
I don’t  know  what  to  do.  The  motor 
will  wait  and  bring  you. 

Clara  Wappinger.” 
[to  be  continued.] 


Last  Spring 

BY  ISABEL  ECCLESTONE  MACK  AY 

THIS  morning  at  the  door 
I heard  the  Spring, 

Quickly  I set  it  wide 
And,  welcoming, 

“Come  in,  sweet  Spring,”  I cried, 

“ The  winter  ash,  long  dried, 

Waits  but  your  breath  to  rise 
On  phantom  wing!” 

A brown  leaf  shivered  by, 

A soulless  thing — 

My  heart  in  quick  dismay 
Forgot  to  sing — 

Twisted  and  grim  it  lay, 

Kin  to  the  gliost-ash  gray, 

Dead,  dead — strange  herald  this 
Of  jocund  Spring! 

I spurned  it  from  the  door, 

I longed  that  Spring 
Should  come  with  song  and  glow 
And  rush  of  wing, 

Not  this,  not  this! — But  O 
Dead  leaf,  a year  ago 
You  were  the  dear  first-bom 
Of  Hope  and  Spring! 
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BY  ELIZABETH 

SOME  years  ago  there  appeared  in  a 
considerable  mountain  town  of  New 
England  a remarkable  man.  Call 
the  place  Hillcrest,  the  State  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  man  Herman  Strong.  To 
the  still  living  is  due  all  possible  con- 
sideration, and,  whether  living  or  dead, 
the  identity  of  the  actors  in  this  story 
will  not  be  betrayed. 

He  was  a clergyman  or  a minister — his 
parishioners  never  felt  quite  sure  which. 
He  was  first  observed  among  the  summer 
people,  as  a boarder  in  an  ancient  gray 
house  set  closely  against  the  river,  and 
occupied  by  an  old  and  irritable  deaf 
woman,  who,  being  hopelessly  mortgaged, 
patronized  a few  lodgers,  but  had  hitherto 
drawn  the  line  of  fate  at  “ mealers.” 

This  elderly  person  — her  name  was 
Rock — succumbed  unexpectedly  to  the 
personal  persuasions  of  the  clerical  stran- 
ger, and  accepted  him,  if  without  cor- 
diality, at  least  without  protest,  as  a 
member  of  her  household.  A home,  such 
as  it  was,  she  sourly  provided  for  him. 

There  was  a vacancy  at  that  time  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  leading  church,  and 
Herman  Strong  preached  now  and  then, 
as  a matter  of  courtesy,  to  the  un- 
shepherded flock.  An  astonished  and 
increasing  audience  began  to  follow  him. 
It  was  a Congregational  church  of  the 
elder  New  England  type,  and  it  developed 
that  the  preacher  was  not  to  the  denomi- 
nation born  or  hound.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  had  been  trained  to  the  Episcopal 
liturgy,  of  which  he  made  use  when  he 
chose,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  had 
cultivated  a certain  freedom  of  religious 
thought  or  belief  such  as  would  have 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  fetter  himself 
to  any  one  of  the  stricter  sects.  He  frank- 
ly told  the  committee  as  much,  when  the 
warming  interest  of  the  people  developed 
that  autumn  into  a formal  call. 

“Your  thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts, 
nor  your  ways  my  ways,”  he  said.  “ "Rut 
your  Christ  is  my  Christ.  I will  consider 
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your  wishes,  and  deal  with  you  again 
about  this  matter.  If  you  would  like  a 
stated  interval  in  which  to  change  your 
own  mind9 — pray  feel  at  liberty  to  men- 
tion one.  You  and  I cannot  work  to- 
gether with  reservations  on  either  side. 
Our  relation  must  be  that  of  a greet 
attachment,  or  none  at  all.  It  will  be 
outside  the  ecclesiastical  conventional- 
ities, anyhow  you  look  at  it,”  observed 
the  minister,  dreamily. 

The  committee  stared. 

“Our  people  are  set  upon  you,”  said 
the  chairman,  slowly.  “ And  it  appears  to 
be  the  impression  in  this  community  that 
you  are  a child  of  God.  We  ain’t  given 
to  unmaking  our  minds  round  these 
parts.  We  don’t  want  any  opportunity 
for  reconsidering  our  views.  We  want 
you,  sir.” 

“But  an  ordination — :n  installation — 
the  usual  ecclesiastical  ceremonies — these 
are  impracticable  under  your  polity  and 
on  my  basis,”  argued  the  minister.  “ And 
your  people  value  such  things — frankly — 
more  than  I do.” 

“ We  ain’t  valuing  anything  just  about 
now  more’n  we  value  you,  sir,”  persisted 
the  chairman.  “There’s  those  that  have 
been  in  affliction.  And  there’s  those  that 
have  sat  under  your  preaching.  We  are 
instructed,  sir,  not  to  take  no  for  an 
answer  from  you,  Mr.  Strong.” 

“ I will  become  your  pastor  for  a year,” 
said  the  young  clergyman,  suddenly. 
“You  shall  not  ordain  nor  install  me,  nor 
play  the  heretic  for  my  sake.  I will  fill 
your  pulpit,  since  you  wish  it,  and  I will 
comfort  your  afflicted — if  I can.” 

Thus  it  befell  that  Herman  Strong 
became  in  this  candid  and  unusual 
manner  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Hill- 
crest  people — a relation  which,  begun 
without  ecclesiastical  formality,  con- 
tinued from  ploughing  to  harvest,  from 
maple-leaf  to  maple-blossom — one  might 
say,  from  heart-beat  to  heart-beat;  for, 
whether  he  were  heretic  or  whether  he 
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were  “ sound,”  the  people  loved  the  mair, 
and  indeed,  as  time  revealed,  he  grew 
60  dear  to  them  that  had  he  been  a Bos- 
ton Unitarian  they  would  not  have  yielded 
him  to  any  council — and  more  cannot 
be  said. 

From  old  photographs  in  parish  al- 
bums, and  from  still  vivid  traditions 
cherished  in  Hillcrest  homes,  it  is  to  be 
gathered  that  Herman  Strong  was  pos- 
sessed of  a certain  memorable  personal 
beauty.  He  was  not  massively  built,  but 
tall;  he  showed  the  physique  of  a student 
who  had  dabbled  in  athletics — the  strong 
head,  the  long,  thin,  muscular  hands.  He 
had  a nervous  gait,  a manly  laugh,  and 
supple  motions. 

His  coloring  was  dark,  but  not  swarthy; 
his  forehead  balanced,  and  an  eye  as  direct 
as  an  N-ray  blazed  into  the  soul.  His 
mouth,  which  was  delicate,  though  full, 
gave  the  impression  of  singular  moral 
purity;  it  held  a cool  gravity,  while  melt- 
ing into  warm,  sudden  smiles.  The  man 
carried  in  feature  and  figure  and  manner 
the  unworldliness  possible  only  to  one  who 
has  known  the  world. 

If  he  had  known  the  world,  he  had  left 
it;  and  if  he  had  weighed  it,  he  had  not 
overmeasured  it;  for  he  sank  himself  in 
the  plain  life  of  the  Hillcrest  parish  like 
a diver  who  was  drowned  in  content. 
He  preached,  he  prayed,  he  visited,  he 
rebuked,  he  consoled,  like  any  ordinary 
country  pastor;  while  yet  it  was  always 
felt  that  he  did  none  of  these  things  in 
the  ordinary  ways.  Particularly  was  it 
said  of  the  last  of  them  that  he  exercised 
the  consoling  function  of  the  Protestant 
priest  as  no  other  preacher  known  to  the 
town  or  to  the  hills  had  ever  done.  Old 
persons  with  old  familiar  griefs  so  heavy 
that  their  bent  shoulders  had  become 
crooked  beneath  the  load,  and  straight 
young  people  with  new  griefs  that  they 
had  not  had  time  to  learn  how  to  bear, 
stole  to  the  now  thronged  church  to  hear 
the  preacher  reaching  for  their  heart- 
strings that  he  might  untie  these  and 
loose  the  burden,  as  he  did — who  knew 
how  he  did  it  ? 

Before  he  had  been  with  them  for  six 
months,  the  Hillcrest  parish  had  divined 
a beautiful  word  by  which  to  name  him 
among  themselves.  They  called  him — 
half  timidly,  as  if  not  sure  whether  they 
infringed  upon  some  iron  doctrine  or 


offended  some  gentle  sanctity — they  called 
him  the  comforter.  It  used  to  seem  to 
the  young  preacher  sometimes  that  his 
intellect,  his  education,  his  experience  of 
life,  all  had  gone  for  little,  except  to  train 
his  heart.  The  fires  of  this  were  strong, 
and  everything  fed  them.  He  had  the 
greatest  gift  with  which  Heaven  can  en- 
dow a human  spirit — a powerful  and 
sensitive  sympathy  regulated  by  good 
sense.  He  perceived,  he  suffered,  the  pangs 
that  were  not  his  own — not  disdaining 
false  miseries  because  they  were  the  conse- 
quence of  ignorance  or  vanity,  or  some 
remediable  weakness,  but  proving  himself 
swift  as  a cherishing  angel  to  recognize 
true  pain.  Hurt  souls  crawled  to  him 
like  wounded  dogs  to  a master.  He  had 
but  to  extend  a hand,  and  they  crept  to 
his  feet. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
about  the  preacher  was,  that  while  the 
sad  sought  him,  the  glad  did  not  shun 
him.  He  was  the  confidant  of  every  col- 
lege boy,  the  friend  of  clerks  and  ap- 
prentices, the  adviser  of  girls  whose  emo- 
tions he  held  at  wing’s  length  from  his 
personality.  In  truth,  it  was  said  of  him 
that  he  had  no  personal  relations  with 
women.  Many  doubted  if  he  had  ever 
cultivated  such;  at  all  events  he.  found 
neither  space  nor  inclination  for  them  at 
this  period  of  his  life;  and  his  influence 
grew  accordingly. 

It  rapidly  became,  in  fact,  the  most 
powerful  influence  ever  known  in  the  hill 
country,  and  time  diminished  nothing  of 
its  force.  Spiritual  energy  has  her  ex- 
perts, as  well  as  matter,  and  perhaps, 
like  science,  tends  in  the  later  times 
to  specialization.  Herman  Strong  loved 
boys  and  golf,  music  and  skates,  a 
good  clean  story  and  a good  time.  But 
he  loved  more  to  ease  the  unhappy  if  he 
might.  This  was  his  spiritual  passion. 
He  was  as  familiar  with  the  miseries  of 
his  people  as  the  doctor  was  with  their 
tongues  and  pulses. 

He  had  pursued  for  some  time — I think 
it  was  for  nearly  a year — the  path  of 
least  resistance  in  usefulness,  as  we  all 
do;  pouring  the  flame  of  his  fine  nature 
where  it  most  naturally  went,  and  offer- 
ing anywhere  and  everywhere,  and  to  any 
soul  that  claimed  it,  the  white  fire  of  his 
consolation — when  there  occurred  an  inci- 
dent which  caused  him  deep  reflection, 
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and  to  a certain  extent  some  readjustment 
of  his  noble  and  tender  instincts.  At  all 
events  it  guided  these  for  the  first  time 
in  a direction  where  his  heart  had  not 
hitherto  travelled. 

The  gray  house  of  Mrs.  Rock,  as  we 
said,  stood  close  to  a river;  so  close  that 
it  scarcely  missed  of  being  a pier.  In 
the  rectangle  formed  by  the  main  house 
and  the  ell  in  which  the  minister  had  his 
study,  a neglected  garden  huddled  timid- 
ly like  a forsaken  old  person.  Most  of 
the  flowers  and  shrubs  had  ceased  to 
bloom ; the  place  crept  down  into  a scanty 
slope  of  grass  and  flags  which  lapped  the 
water  sadly.  A few  gray  planks,  once  a 
boat-landing,  crumbled  among  the  flags. 
The  minister  had  put  a boat  out  for 
his  own  unprofessional  recreation ; but  he 
found  small  time  to  use  it.  He  was  sit- 
ting at  his  steady  window  one  August 
night,  at  the  full  of  the  moon.  It  was  a 
Sunday  night,  and  he  had  preached  twice, 
and  was  tired.  The  hour  was  late,  and 
the  house  was  as  still  as  the  shadows  of 
the  trees  which  sentinelled  the  river. 
These  were  chiefly  maple  or  bircli,  and 
cast  a thick  shadow  like  carved  bronze,  or 
a fine  one,  delicately  trembling. 

The  river  moved  stealthily,  flung  out 
by  the. moon  like  a banner  that  had  been 
dropped  from  some  height  and  caught  be- 
tween the  two  dark  wooded  banks,  where 
it  lay  tangled  in  the  unrealities  of  leaves. 
In  a fold  of  light  the  minister’s  boat 
swung  sleepily. 

The  flags  that  indicated  the  dip  of 
meadow-land  into  which  the  garden  sud- 
denly sank  had  a sharp  look  like  spears, 
and  took  the  moonlight  on  their  points. 
The  old  landing,  whose  gray  surface  was 
streaked  here  and  there  by  the  yellow 
of  a fresh  pine  plank,  had  the  observ- 
ant air  of  deserted  things ; as  if  it 
awaited  action  or  incident  of  which  it 
was  defrauded. 

As  the  preacher  sat,  with  his  elbows  on 
his  study  window-sill,  watching  the  river, 
he  was  made  suddenly  aware  that  he  was 
not  alone  in  doing  so.  A figure,  darkly 
draped,  rose  between  his  eyes  and  the 
water,  and  he  perceived  from  her  motions 
— for  it  was  the  figure  of  a woman — that 
she  was  wading  through  the  resistance 
of  the  flags.  After  a little  hesitation, 
in  which  he  could  suppose  that  she  paused 
to  glance  at  the  house,  or,  more  particu- 


larly, at  the  wing,  she  climbed  upon  the 
landing  from  the  side,  and  stood  re- 
vealed and  distinct  in  the  unreal  light — 
a young  woman,  dressed  in  translucent 
black,  through  which  her  arms  and  neck 
gleamed  faintly.  Her  hands,  knotted  in 
front  of  her,  began  to  swing  up  and  down 
with  the  preparatory  movements  of  a 
diver.  Otherwise  she  was  perfectly  still. 
She  made  no  motion  towards  the  boat — 
that  would  have  reassured  him — but  dis- 
regarded it. 

The  preacher  hesitated  no  longer,  but 
quietly  opened  the  outside  door  of  his 
study,  and,  without  sound,  crossed  the 
ruined  garden  and  made  his  way  towards 
the  landing.  The  woman  had  not  heard 
him,  and  he  was  within  a few  feet  of  her, 
when  she  leaped. 

It  was  all  so  swiftly  done  that  it  took 
away  the  breath  of  his  brain.  He  was  a 
quick  - witted  man  in  practical  emer- 
gencies, more  so  than  men  of  thought 
are  apt  to  be,  but  the  adroitness  of  the 
woman  had  countermarched.  He  felt  that 
he  was  beaten  in  his  beneficent  tactics, 
and  now  understood  that  the  ears  of  the 
suicide — finer  than  those  of  the  lovers  of 
life — had  betrayed  his  approach  to  her. 
Thinking  to  save  her,  he  had,  in  fact, 
hurried  her  to  her  fate. 

Before  his  eyes  she  leaped  and  plunged. 
Her  transparent  sleeves  fell  to  her  shoul- 
ders over  her  bare  arms  as  she  flung 
these  above  her  head.  A darkened  but 
a glowing  shape,  she  swept  his  vision  by 
and  sank. 

The  preacher’s  half-stunned  wits  had 
returned  to  intelligence  within  him  by 
this,  and  he  sprang  into  the  boat  and  got 
the  oars. 

The  woman  had  not  reappeared.  He 
drove  a few  iron  strokes  above  the  spot 
where  she  had  sunk.  The  river  had 
never  looked  to  him  so  black,  it  had  never 
run  so  swiftly,  he  was  sure  that  it  had 
never  been  so  deep.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  she  might  be  holding  herself  under 
water  deliberately,  as  some  wretched  ani- 
mals have  been  known  to  do  when  weary 
of  life.  While  he  was  instinctively  peer- 
ing down  into  the  river,  more  to  keep 
his  own  hope  afloat  than  from  any  real 
expectation  that  he  could  grapple  the 
suicide  with  his  eyes,  he  heard  a slight 
rippling  noise  some  fifty  feet  away  from 
him  down-stream.  As  he  put  about,  row- 
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ing  mightily  in  the  direction  of  the  sound; 
the  simple  fact  first  presented  itself  to  him 
that  the  woman  had  been  carried  by  the 
current  of  the  mountain  stream — for  it 
was  strong. 

“ She  must  be  swirled  up,”  he  thought, 
“ whether  she  wants  to  or  not.” 

In  a moment  he  had  swung  the  boat 
down-stream.  He  had  calculated  so  well 
that  as  she  rose  she  struck  the  planking. 
His  arms  shot  down  as  hers  came  up. 
He  thanked  Heaven  for  every  brassey  and 
driver  that  he  had  ever  held,  for  every 
bat  and  bridle,  each  rudder  and  oar.  His 
manly  muscle  served  him,  as  a man’s 
should,  and  he  gripped  the  woman — 
whether  she  would  or  no — and  lifted  her 
into  his  boat,  with  or  without  her  leave, 
and  saved  her  in  her  own  despite. 

She  was  by  now  well  spent,  and  nearly 
if  not  quite  unconscious.  His  arms  clung 
to  her  with  the  fierce  instincts  of  salva- 
tion, which  are  mightier  than  those  of 
destruction;  and  did  not  at  once  release 
her  when  they  had  laid  her  on  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  at  his  feet.  The  man’s  pulse 
of  him  knew  that  she  was  a young  woman, 
and  formed  with  a certain  sumptuous 
delicacy.  The  preacher’s  conscience  of 
him  perceived  that  she  had,  to  all  intents, 
sinned  a great  sin,  and  he  wondered  how 
he  should  deal  with  her  when  she  should 
have  recovered  herself. 

She  did  not  immediately  do  so,  al- 
though as  he  put  the  boat  about  she 
gasped  and  slightly  stirred.  No  other 
course  occurred  to  him,  and  he  rowed 
rapidly  back  to  his  own  landing.  He 
had  recognized  her  by  that  time  for  a 
member  of  his  own  congregation,  a “ sum- 
mer lady”;  he  had  seen  her  sometimes  at 
his  church,  but  it  could  scarcely  be  said 
that  he  had  acquaintance  with  her.  In 
his  efforts  to  arouse  her  he  called  her 
by  name : 

“ Mrs.  "Devon ! Mrs.  Devon !” 

The  boat,  swinging  at  its  painter, 
drifted  into  a whirlpool  of  moonlight,  in 
whose  eddies  she  showed  so  white  and  still 
that  the  preacher  felt  alarmed. 

“ M re.  Devon ! Aldeth  Devon !”  he  called 
her,  with  the  tinge  of  authority  natural 
to  his  profession.  An  inarticulate  sound 
replied  to  him.  She  struggled  a little 
when  he  lifted  her,  and  her  hands  defied 
him,  but  he  made  mockery  of  their  protest, 
and  took  her  in  his  arms;  these,  for  a 


man  of  his  build,  were  powerful  enough, 
and,  half  lifting,  half  dragging  her,  he 
got  her  upon  the  landing,  across  the 
ruined  garden,  and  to  his  study  door.  At 
its  threshold  he  felt  her  limp  body  stiffen 
and  rebel,  and  saw  that  her  half -drowned 
eyes  were  wide  and  reproachful  of  him. 

“ There  is  nothing  else  to  do,”  he  said. 
“ I will  call  Mrs.  Rock.” 

Without  further  speech  he  laid  her 
on  his  study  sofa,  and  put  his  hand 
upon  the  old-fashioned  bell-rope — it  was 
a crocheted  bell-rope — which  hung  by 
his  door. 

“ She  can’t  hear  it,”  came  unexpectedly 
from  the  sofa.  “ She’s  too  deaf.” 

“I  can  go  and  call  her,”  urged  the 
preacher,  stoutly. 

"I  tell  you  I won’t  have  her  I”  cried 
the  woman. 

“I  tell  you  you  must!”  insisted  the 
man. 

“Oh,  please— oh,  please!”  entreated  the 
voice  from  the  sofa.  “ She  may  be  deaf, 
but  she  isn’t  dumb.  Think  of  the  talk 
it  would  make.” 

If  the  preacher’s  lips  framed,  the  quick 
words,  “ Think  of  the  talk  this  would 
make!”  they  did  not  form  these,  but 
pressed  together  hard  in  a chivalrous 
silence.  He  stood  before  the  dripping 
sofa,  where  the  drenched  figure  of  his 
guest,  struggling  to  her  feet,  confronted 
him.  He  could  hear  the  little  sop- 
sopping  of  her  silk  stockings  against  her 
soaked  slippers  as  she  staggered  towards 
the  garden  door.  Her  thin  dress,  black 
and  clinging,  wound  about  her.  Pools 
of  water  followed  her  movements;  she 
stretched  her  bare  arms,  groping  to  the 
door-jamb;  her  drenched  gauze  sleeves 
were  twisted  above  her  elbows. 

“ I must  go  right  back,”  she  said, 
feebly,  “ and  I must  go  alone.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  kind  of  man  you 
take  me  to  be!”  exploded  the  minister, 
“but  if  you  suppose  I shall  allow  any- 
thing of  the  kind — Here.  Do  as  I bid 
you.  Swallow  this.  We  will  decide  what 
you  shall  do  afterwards.” 

She  perceived  that  he  was  putting 
brandy  to  her  lips,  and  swallowed  it 
obediently;  but  she  did  not  recede  from 
her  position  where  she  stood  dizzily  sway- 
ing on  the  threshold  of  his  door. 

“Now  I am  perfectly  able,”  she  plead- 
ed, with  a pretty,  feminine  overemphasis. 
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“And  I shall  go.  I will  not  have  Mrs. 
Rock  called.  And  I will  go.” 

“Where  will  you  go?”  demanded  Mr. 
Strong.  “ Back  to  the  river,  for  in- 
stance ?” 

“Not  to-night.  No.  I give  you  my 
word— no.” 

“ Very  well,  then,”  replied  the  min- 
ister, after  a moment’s  hesitation.  “ You 
run  the  risk  of  pneumonia,  of  course.” 

“ It  is  a hot  night,”  urged  the  shivering 
woman.  “And  I am  very  well — terribly 
strong.  I cant  die — of  anything.  That’s 
certain.  What  are  you  doing?  Your 
rain-coat?  But  it  will  get  so  wet!  Yes, 
I know.  It.  would  cover  me — and  nobody 
at  the  Crowe’s  might  notice.  I — you 
see.  Don’t  you  see  ?” 

“I  see  that  you  must  be  got  to  your 
boarding-house  without  another  word,” 
observed  the  minister,  whose  quiet  per- 
emptoriness now  began  to  have  some  ef- 
fect upon  her.  “ Obey  me,  and  I will 
get  you  there  in  the  quickest  and  the 
least  noticeable  way  I can  think  of. 
Trust  me — if  you  can.” 

“ I will  try,”  replied  Mrs.  Devon,  trem- 
ulously. He  wrapped  his  long  water- 
proof coat  about  her  soaked  dress,  and 
helped  her,  half  leaning,  half  refusing, 
across  the  garden  to  the  landing;  thence 
without  a word  into  the  boat.  Still  in 
silence  he  took  the  oars  and  rowed  her 
rapidly  down-stream.  At  the  rear  of  the 
boarding-house  (known  to  the  summer 
people  as  Crowe’s  Nest)  he  brought  the 
boat  up  among  some  muttering  flags  and 
laid  down  his  oars. 

Then,  not  till  then,  he  regarded  her 
with  a stern  solemnity.  She  had  now 
quite  regained  herself,  and  sat  erect  and 
strong.  The  wind  had  risen,  and  moon- 
light shattered  by  shadows  broke  and 
formed  upon  her.  She  was  yet  very  pale. 
But  her  eyes  had  a sardonic,  half-con- 
temptuous gleam,  as  if  she  recognized 
the  full  nature  of  her  position,  and  dared 
him — perhaps  dared  the  world — to  con- 
demn her  for  it. 

“ She  is  perfectly  sane,”  he  thought. 

“I  suppose  I am  expected  to  thank 
you,”  she  observed,  with  a biting  intona- 
tion. She  did  not  underscore  her  words 
any  more,  he  noticed. 

“But  you  do  not?”  he  asked,  kindly 
enough. 

“ No,  I do  not — no.  By  this  time  I 


should  have  been — ” She  glanced  at 

the  river. 

“ Why  did  you  do  it  ?”  interrupted 
the  preacher. 

“ Why  does  anybody  do  it  ? The  power 
to  suffer  is  greater  than  the  power  to 
endure.  You  ought  to  know  that.  Per- 
haps you  don’t  know  it.  You  were  never 
married,  were  you?” 

“ Your  husband  is  dead  ?”  queried  Mr. 
Strong,  with  a delicate  hesitation.  He 
remembered  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
man  in  Hillcrest. 

“If  it  were  that!"  exclaimed  the  wife. 
She  turned  without  a word  of  gratitude 
or  courtesy  and  left  him.  He  watched 
her  swaying  up  the  grass-grown  path  to 
the  boarding-house.  Little  as  he  knew 
her,  he  felt  that  it  was  like  her  to  choose 
this  plain  place.  She  would  abhor  the 
hotel.  Midway  of  the  path  she  paused 
os  if  too  weak  to  proceed,  and  wavered 
into  an  old  arbor,  heavy  with  half-ripe 
grapes  and  shrivelling  leaves.  The  gar- 
den was  deserted,  and  a tangle  of  tall 
shrubbery  protected  the  arbor  from  the 
house.  The  preacher  took  a few  steps 
and  joined  her. 

“ You  must  allow  me,”  he  began. 
“ Whatever  the  consequences,  I shall  not 
leave  you — in  this  way.” 

“You  will  leave  me  in  any  way  that 
I direct,”  replied  the  lady,  coldly.  She 
struggled  to  her  feet ; he  bowed  and 
turned,  but  retraced  a step. 

“ I must  speak  with  you,”  he  said,  with 
determination.  “ And  I shall  make  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  so  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Her  hands  made  a forbidding  gesture, 
but  her  lips  said  nothing  audible.  As 
he  walked  back  to  the  river  he  heard  the 
swashing  of  her  wet  slippers  against  her 
feet.  Presently  the  little  sopping  sound 
ceased,  and  he  knew  that  she  had  reached 
the  shelter  of  the  house. 

Within  a few  days  Herman  Strong 
made  as  good  as  his  word,  and  boldly 
called  at  the  boarding-house  and  re- 
quested Mrs.  Devon. 

“If  you  don’t  mind,  sir,  maybe  you’ll 
look  her  up?”  said  Mrs.  Crowe,  hazily. 
“ She’s  never  anywhere  in  particular. 
Unless  it’s  at  the  river.  She’s  terrible 
fond  of  the  river.  And  there’s  such 
a lot  of  cats  and  hens — if  they  are 
my  boarders — crochetin’  and  clackin’  on 
the  piazza,  sir.” 
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Grateful  for  this  zoological  hint,  the 
preacher  sought  the  garden,  and  in  the 
grape  arbor  he  found  her  sitting  idly, 
with  listless  hands,  with  lustreless  eyes, 
out  of  which  even  the  sense  of  desolation 
had  ceased  to  look.  Seen  in  the  fire  of 
an  August  noon,  Mrs.  Devon  looked 
younger  than  he  had  thought  her,  and 
more  attractive.  But  the  minister  did 
not  concern  himself  with  the  attractions 
of  women.  He  disregarded  her  pathetic 
charm;  pausing  only  in  his  own  mind 
to  think  that  she  had  a subtlety  of  or- 
ganization rarely  to  be  found  among 
women  of  her  type;  and  shot  his  errand 
at  her  like  an  arrow  of  the  Lord. 

“Why,”  he  demanded,  “did  you  try 
to  kill  yourself?” 

“How;”  she  retorted,  “am  I to  get 
your  rain-coat  back  to  you?” 

The  preacher  set  his  lips  and  regarded 
her  without  the  tolerance  of  a smile. 

“ It’s  wet  yet,”  complained  Mrs.  Devon. 
“ I have  to  dry  it  an  inch  at  a time, 
when  Mrs.  Crowe  won’t  see.  The  whole 
State  of  New  Hampshire  would  be  gos- 
siping about  it.  I have  concluded  to 
send  it  to  town  to  my  tailor’s,  and  ex- 
press it  out  to  you  when  I’ve  got  home. 
Will  that  do?” 

She  lifted  her  defiant  smile,  but  her 
mouth  and  chin  quivered  in  spite  of 
herself. 

“You  are  pleased  to  mock  me,”  said 
the  preacher,  gravely.  “And  yet  I came 
here  upon  a serious  errand.  I came  to 
save  you — if  I could.” 

“ You  can’t,”  replied  Aldeth  Devon, 
with  conviction. 

“ Perhaps  not,”  he  sighed.  “ But  I 
wanted  to  try,  that’s  all.” 

“ You  are  a good  man,”  she  said, 
with  a certain  contrition  of  manner.  “ I 
will  remember  what  you  said — and  what 
you  did.” 

“ I have  done  no  more  than  any  decent 
man  would  do;  and  I have  said — so  far — 
nothing  at  all,”  he  urged,  eagerly. 

“ Say  it,  then,”  she  commanded,  half 
l>etulantly.  “ Preach  me  my  personally 
conducted  sermon.  I will  listen — yes,  I 
will.  But  I tell  you  beforehand  I think 
I hod  the  right  to  do  it.  My  life  is 
my  own.” 

“ Your  life  is  your  God’s,”  he  an- 
swered, solemnly. 

“My — what?”  she  cried. 
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“ Nothing  that  you  suffer — nothing 
that  you  can  suffer — would  justify  you  in 
hurling  your  soul  back  at  your  Maker 
before  He  calls  it,”  argued  the  minister, 
if  with  some  professional  commonplace, 
at  least  with  much  personal  gentleness. 

“What  do  you  know  about  suffering?” 
she  taunted. 

“ A little,”  said  Herman  Strong. 
“ Not  much,  perhaps,  by  your  standards. 
At  least,”  he  added,  manfully,  “I  know 
right  from  wrong.  And  I know  that  the 
deed  you  did — that  you  meant  to  do — 
why,  it  is  a deadly  sin!  I was  sorry  to 
see  you  commit  it.  You  seemed  to  me 
above  that  kind  of  weakness.  I thought 
you  were  more  of  a woman.” 

She  set  her  beautiful  teeth.  “ Have  you 
anything  more  to  say?”  came  from  them 
in  bitten  breaths. 

He  shook  his  head. 

“ Except  to  ask  you,  if  you  are  ever  in 
such  extremity  again — (I  realize  that  it 
must  be  a very  great  and  cruel  one) — 
will  you  come  to  me?  Will  you  let  me 
try  to  help  you,  if  I can  ?” 

She  hesitated  with  her  answer — would 
she  yield?  would  she  rebel? — and  before 
her  lips  had  decided  it  she  felt  that  he 
had  removed  their  opportunity.  He  had 
lifted  his  hat  gravely,  and  passed  from 
the  arbor  where  the  shrivelled  leaves  and 
half-ripe  fruit  hung  above  the  woman. 
He  did  not  return  by  way  of  the  too 
feminine  piazzas  of  the  Crowe’s  Nest, 
but  took  the  grass  path  to  the  river,  and 
waded  home  laboriously  through  the  reeds. 

A smaller  incident  than  this  has  set 
the  cast  of  many  a history,  and  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  overestimate  the  effect 
upon  Herman  Strong  of  his  brief  ex- 
perience with  the  woman  whom  he  had 
saved.  She  passed  out  of  his  life  as 
quickly  and  quietly  as  she  had  crossed 
it;  and  that  without  a sign  to  indicate 
that  she  was  conscious  of  her  tremendous 
indebtedness  to  him.  If  he  ever  wondered 
at  this,  it  was  with  that  meagre  atten- 
tion given  by  an  absorbed  and  over- 
worked man  to  feminine  whims.  In  fact, 
the  episode  in  which  Mrs.  Devon  had 
figured,  in  itself  so  intensified  his  pre- 
occupation with  a class  of  deeds  and 
motives  beyond  reach  of  her  interest,  per 
haps  even  of  her  respect,  that  neither  his 
(bought  nor  his  feeling  had  room  to 
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speculate  upon  any  vagaries  of  hers. 
But  their  consequences  remained  with- 
in him. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  winter 
her  personality  was  forcibly  recalled  to 
his  attention  by  an  item  in  the  daily 
press,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  one 
Jasper  Devon,  club-man  and  sporting- 
man,  had  been  hurled  by  his  touring-car 
(it  was  sixty  miles  an  hour,  at  midnight, 
and  on  a strange  road)  down  a twenty- 
foot  embankment.  The  car  turned  turtle, 
the  chauffeur  crawled  out  with  a broken 
leg,  but  Devon  did  not  crawl  out  at  all. 
The  machine  took  fire. 

It  occurred  to  the  minister  to  write  to 
Mrs.  Devon  in  the  face  of  this  dreadful 
event,  but  on  careful  thought  he  re- 
frained from  doing  so.  What  could  he 
say?  He  perceived  that  he  and  she  had 
met  for  one  great  moment,  like  sub- 
marine navigators,  too  deep  down  the 
sea  of  truth  to  assume  an  unreal  attitude. 
He  could  not  play  with  the  foam  of 
things,  and  insult  by  conventional  con- 
dolence the  terrible  facts— either  those 
known  or  those  unknown  to  him — of  her 
life.  He  passed  her  tragic  experience 
by,  as  she  had  passed  his  rescue  of  her, 
in  that  strong  silence  which  may  build 
or  shatter  comprehension  between  two 
persons  whom  fate  has  brought  together 
only  to  drive  apart.  To  most  of  us  this 
kind  of  massive  muteness  is  a wall  which 
the  soul  never  climbs. 

But  the  preacher,  whose  high  nature 
received  more  powerful  impressions  from 
the  contact  of  spirit  with  spirit  than 
from  the  impact  of  event  upon  event, 
took  to  heart  the  moral  impulse  that  he 
had  gained  (admitting  that  he  had  gained 
it)  from  Aldeth  Devon.  He  had  never 
before  dealt  with  the  suicidal  temptation 
in  any  of  its  genuine  forms ; having 
scarcely  gone  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
that  coquetry  with  death  by  which  the 
young  and  the  lightly  stricken  sometimes 
divert  themselves.  He  now  set  himself 
seriously,  as  a scholar  does  who  selects 
a new  language,  to  understand  this  mys- 
tery of  despair — the  deepest,  the  darkest 
of  them  all.  Hitherto  he  had  been  im- 
patient with  it,  as  we  are  apt  to  be  with 
the  moral  danger  most  removed  from 
our  own  temperaments.  He  was  so 
healthy,  so  happy,  so  busy,  so  dedicated, 
he  was  so  utterly  in  earnest  at  living. 


that  he  had  found  it  hard  to  tolerate  the 
fraudulent  emotion  which  plays  with  the 
supreme  reality  of  death. 

But  she — she  had  solemnly  hurled  her- 
self from  the  air-ship  of  life  into  un- 
appeasable space ; and  he — a dangling 
rope  in  the  blind  abyss — only  he  had  in- 
terposed. Now  the  ether  began  to  seem 
to  him  peopled  with  poor  souls  that  he 
had  never  understood  how  to  treat — souls 
clinging  to  strands,  and  swaying  above 
destruction  for  lack  of  a human  hand — 
the  falling  aviators  of  the  moral  world. 
His  exquisite  sympathy,  now  fastened 
upon  these,  clutched  them  with  a grip 
of  iron  and  fire.  Their  weakness  and 
piteousne8s — everything  about  them  weak 
but  their  peril — began  to  appeal  to  him 
more  than  almost  any  other  kind  of  help- 
lessness that  he  had  wished  to  sustain. 
He  thought,  in  a word,  profoundly,  at 
times  disproportionately,  about  the  thing. 
It  had  changed  for  him  from  melodrama 
to  tragedy. 

Whether  this  psychic  condition  at- 
tracted them  to  himself,  or  whether  such 
spiritual  emergencies  had,  in  fact,  mul- 
tiplied within  his  reach,  it  became  cer- 
tain that  he  had  never  before  met  with 
anything  like  the  number  of  the  life- 
weary  that  now  craved  his  stronger  and 
healthier  nature.  They  came  to  his 
knowledge  from  the  most  unexpected 
quarters,  and  flung  themselves  upon  his 
sensitiveness  from  the  most  unsuspected 
causes.  He  gathered  them  all  to  his 
heart,  the  real  and  the  unreal,  the  grave 
and  the  light.  He  learned  when  to  con- 
sole the  victims  of  a severe  and  manifest 
fate,  and  how  to  startle  the  self -tormented 
into  shame  or  noble  fear.  In  his  own 
purpose  he  antedated  by  several  years  the 
departure  of  the  Salvation  Army  that 
deals  with  those  to  whom  life  has  become 
intolerable.  More  often  than  one  would 
have  believed  possible,  he  was  sought  by 
men  whom  the  world  had  tempted  into 
dishonor  that  no  one  knew.  Women 
sobbed  their  danger  into  his  ears — young, 
deserted  girls,  and  middle-aged,  neglected 
wives  who  were  ready  to  drop  life  down 
as  a weight  too  cruel  to  be  lifted;  the 
incurable  sick,  and  the  tortured  for  sleep; 
the  overborne  of  this  misery,  the  under- 
strong  for  that;  people  who  had  never 
before  let  their  dark  secret  escape  their 
lips — these  confessed  it  to  him,  or  he  sur- 
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prised  it  in  them — who  could  say  which? 
— and  he  moved  before  them  as  Jehovah 
did  before  the  Israelites  in  the  Bible 
story — a pillar  of  fire  by  night,  a pillar  of 
cloud  by  day:  always  visible,  and  always 
leading.  The  beautiful  name  that  his 
people  had  given  him  was  never  so  often 
upon  their  lips  as  at  this  time:  “The 
comforter  has  gone  to  her.” — “He  has 
asked  for  the  comforter.” — “ Go  tell  it 
to  the  comforter.” 

Now  the  curious  thing  about  this  was 
that  the  loving  title  began  to  disturb 
the  minister  a little,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
small  thorn  from  the  rose  of  his  ideal  of 
himself.  Was  it  possible  that  he  had 
comforted  too  much?  Too  easily  or  too 
indiscriminately?  Had  he  stimulated  his 
people  too  little?  Had  he  indulged  the 
sense  of  sorrow  at  the  expense  of  the 
consciousness  of  sin?  This  way  of 
phrasing  the  idea  was  a clergyman’s 
way;  he  did  not  always  escape  the  ter- 
minology of  his  calling;  but  in  this  as 
in  other  instances  there  was  something 
in  the  phrase  broader  and  more  human 
than  pulpit  or  parish  understands. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have 
chanced  upon  a matter  of  some  vitality 
to  a spiritual  teacher,  and  he  put  it  aside 
— for  he  was  too  busy  a man  to  answer 
his  own  questions  as  he  went  along — 
until  he  should  find  leisure  to  think  of 
it  further.  Meanwhile  he  had  his  people; 
and  they,  thanking  God,  had  him.  They 
found  no  adequate  expression  of  the  feel- 
ing that  he  aroused  in  them  at  this  time, 
and  used  to  sit  before  him  in  a kind  of 
dumb  adoration  more  flattering  than 
speech  or  language. 

But  Herman  Strong  could  not  be  flat- 
tered. This  was  perhaps  his  greatest 
peculiarity.  He  went  about  his  Master’s 
business  too  eagerly  for  personal  vanity. 
He  preached,  he  prayed,  he  loved,  he 
lifted,  like  a man  whose  time  was  too 
short  to  lose  a chance  at  a human  soul. 
His  church  was  thronged  to  the  vesti- 
bules. Young  men  crowded  the  aisles 
and  defied  the  fire  laws.  He  had  never 
preached  in  his  life  as  he  did  then.  This 
he  did  extemporaneously,  and  most  of 
his  remarkable  pulpit  work  is  lost  to  the 
treasury  of  the  church.  Certain  of  his 
people  cherished  fragments  of  it  in  note- 
books, and  from  glimpses  of  these  one 
may  know  how  extraordinary  he  was. 


The  whole  hill-country  honored  the  man. 
He  moved  before  them  with  a spiritual 
splendor  which  they  had  never  seen. 
They  had  read  now  and  then  of  such 
a preacher;  but  outside  the  biographies, 
who  looks  to  find  a soul  so  choice  ? 

He  who  was  the  object  of  this  parish 
worship  waved  it  aside  indifferently,  and 
rose  into  the  ether  of  his  own  conse- 
cration, as  the  consecrated  do — himself 
the  last  to  be  concerned  about  himself. 
His  passion  for  the  salvation  or  the  con- 
solation of  other  souls  had  well-nigh 
made  him  forget  that  he  had  one  of  his 
own.  An  aged  man  of  the  people,  who 
had  outlived  many  Hillcrest  pastorates, 
said  to  his  wife: 

“Parson’s  a balloon  on  fire.  He’s  got 
to  come  down  or  blaze  to  cinders.” 

“ Soda  biscuit,”  said  the  elderly  wife. 
“And  canned  soup.  That’s  the  matter 
of  parson.  He’s  put  up  at  Mis’  Rock’s 
too  continual.  Her  cookin’s  chicken- 
feed.  I used  to  send  him  jells  and  meat 
pies.  But  he  said  it  hurt  her  feelin’s.” 

Who  shall  say  how  it  was,  or  why,  or 
when,  that  the  subtle  change,  imper- 
ceptible to  any  but  himself,  overtook  the 
preacher?  At  first  he  thought  it  was 
wholly  a physical  one;  he  perceived  that 
he  was  tired;  that  he  needed  rest;  that 
it  was  distasteful  to  him  to  seek  it  and 
impossible  to  obtain  it.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  his  boarding-house  was  dismal; 
that  his  landlady  was  deaf  and  deafer; 
that  the  table  was  poor  and  poorer. 

“ Mrs.  Rock,”  he  said  one  day,  with 
the  pathetic  patience  of  an  ill-nourished 
but  considerate  man,  “ isn’t  there  any 
other  way  of  cooking  potatoes  but  to 
boil  them?” 

He  began  to  push  away  his  canned 
soups  and  ignore  his  soda  biscuits.  He 
took  a book  to  the  dining-room  and  an- 
other to  bed.  He  read  much  and  fever- 
ishly— often  half  the  night,  for  he  found 
that  he  did  not  sleep  as  he  used  to  do — 
but  he  forgot  what  he  had  read  and  sat 
musing.  He  brooded  a good  deal  over 
his  parishioners — their  sorrows  and  their 
errors,  their  failure  to  do  or  to  be  the 
thing  that  he  had  hoped  they  would. 
Drinking  boys  who  had  broken  their 
pledges;  giddy  girls  who  had  drifted  back 
to  the  city;  surly  men  who,  after  forced 
attacks  of  good  nature,  had  relapsed 
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into  household  tyrants — these  moral  crip- 
ples fell  before  him  like  his  own  shadow 
when  he  walked  away  from  the  sun:  he 
could  nci  escape  the  presence  of  them. 

It  began,  indeed,  to  seem  to  him  that 
he  himself  was  the  cripple,  that  the 
faults  of  his  people  must  be  his  own.  He 
began  for  the  first  time  for  many  busy, 
happy  years  to  think  of  himself.  That  he 
thought  of  himself  to  reproach  himself 
did  not  help  the  matter  very  much.  His 
joyous  nature  had  declined  into  a cer- 
tain sadness  so  foreign  to  him  that  he 
hardly  knew  it  to  be  sadness,  and  called 
it  by  other  names — dyspepsia,  nervousness, 
brain-fag,  or  what  not.  He  drove  himself 
mightily,  as  sacrificial  souls  do,  flogging 
his  spirits  and  taking  the  bit  of  energy  be- 
tween his  teeth,  plunging  into  every  gen- 
erous deed  that  he  could  think  of,  doing 
the  hardest  things  that  he  could  find  to  do. 
He  was  startled  to  find  that  no  invention 
of  the  conscience  helped  him  any. 

He  had  reached,  but  he  did  not  know 
that  he  had  reached,  the  subtlest  peril 
that  can  beset  the  dedicated — the  impulse 
to  doubt  the  value  of  their  own  or  in- 
deed of  any  consecration.  The  great  re- 
action of  spiritual  overstrain  had  come 
upon  the  man — the  finest,  one  might  say 
the  shrewdest,  of  moral  emergencies.  He 
began  to  consider  the  ingratitude,  the 
unworthiness,  of  many  persons  for  whom 
he  had  lighted  the  altar  of  his  life.  He 
began  to  ask  the  most  dangerous  question 
that  any  religious  teacher  can  ask  him- 
self— “Is  it  all  worth  while?”  He  felt 
himself  bowed  beneath  the  ache  and  the 
evil  of  the  souls  that  he  had  lifted.  He 
waded  like  Christophorus  into  the  riv- 
er of  confusion,  carrying  the  sins  and 
sorrows  of  the  earth — bent  under  the 
load  that  belongs  only  to  the  Saviour  of 
the  world. 

Now  that  which  disturbed  him  most 
was  that  which  he  had  borne  most  tender- 
ly and  frequently — the  dead  weight  of 
those  who  were  weary  of  life.  These 
tragic  histories  haunted  his  heart  and 
taunted  his  imagination.  He  wished  he 
had  known  less  about  them.  He  wished 
he  did  not  understand  their  plight  so 
well.  He  began  to  dread  his  simple  and 
holy  memories.  He  had  in  his  library  a 
French  book  called  La  Contagion  sacree. 
The  phrase  recurred  to  him  with  a sin- 
ister change  in  the  adjective.  Was  the 


contagion  damnee  upon  him?  Had  he 
been  infected  by  the  souls  that  he  had 
saved?  As  a physician  may  be  by  the 
taint  of  a patient?  As  an  alienist  some- 
times is  by  the  mental  atmosphere  of 
an  asylum? 

That  summer  was  a hot  and  hard  one, 
and  he  worked  through  it  without  respite 
— fiercely,  one  might  have  said;  as  if 
he  dared  not  fall  below  the  highest  flights 
of  self -obliteration.  His  church  brimmed 
over.  The  summer  people  and  the  win- 
ter people  united  in  their  tender  idealiza- 
tion of  the  man.  He  walked  in  a mist  of 
love  and  loyalty. 

One  Sunday  he  preached  a sermon 
which  is  well  remembered  in  Hillcrest 
to  this  day.  He  chose  a simple  enough 
topic,  one  that  any  of  a hundred  min- 
isters might  have  selected  at  that  very 
hour  — the  beauty  and  glory  of  life. 
These  optimistic  subjects  are  common  in 
our  pulpits;  but,  while  Herman  Strong 
spoke,  it  seemed  to  his  audience  that  he 
spoke  in  unknown  tongues,  which  sud- 
denly as  they  listened  became  translated 
for  them,  but  only  in  part;  as  if  the 
preacher  used  spiritual  idioms  that  they 
had  never  learned.  He  knew  quite  well 
that  he  should  not  be  altogether  under- 
stood, only  affectionately  followed;  90  he 
felt  safe,  and  rashly  poured  out  his  soul 
before  his  people.  Ab  it  has  been  said 
that  a poet  sometimes  reveals  in  a lyric 
to  the  whole  world  the  secret  of  his  heart 
which  he  would  refuse  to  his  dearest 
friend,  so  the  preacher,  overworn  with 
that  solitude  of  the  strong  which  the 
weak  cannot  companion,  flung  from  his 
pulpit  the  secret  of  his  innermost,  his 
deadliest  temptation. 

Out  of  his  entire  audience  only  one 
person  interpreted  him.  He  perceived 
in  due  time  that  one  did.  She  was  a 
stranger,  a lady,  darkly  dressed,  and 
veiled.  At  first  she  had  reminded  him 
indefinitely  of  the  woman  whom  he  saved 
from  the  river.  But  Mrs.  Devon  had 
never  returned  to  Hillcrest  since  the  vio- 
lent death  of  her  husband,  two  years  ago. 
He  had  been  told  that  she  was  abroad — 
in  Veniee,  Florence,  Paris,  or  wherever — 
and  likely  to  remain  there*  and,  in  fact, 
he  found  difficulty  in  believing  that  it 
was  she  who  sat  before  him,  u stone- 
silent  and  stone-still.”  But  when  at  last 
she  raised  the  strip  of  black  chiffon  which 
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concealed  her  face,  he  felt  that  he  was 
detected  by  her  eyes.  These  had  a sol- 
emn energy — half  compassion,  half  re- 
buke— which  seemed  to  grasp  him.  He 
returned  her  look  sturdily.  But  he  knew 
that  his  secret  was  his  own  no  longer. 

He  spoke  on,  quietly  enough : 

“ Most  of  us  have  found  it  possible  in 
sleep  to  redream  favorite  dreams  from 
which  we  had  awakened.  Are  you  dis- 
illusioned of  life?  Regain  the  dream  I 
. . . All  of  us  know  how  often  a man’s 
existence  depends  upon  his  power  to  grip 
a chance  at  the  moment  when  it  is  thrown 
to  him.  Is  the  rope  of  courage  sliding 
between  your  trembling  fingers?  Hold 
to  it ! Do  not  look  down ; that  will  bring 
a mortal  giddiness.  Look  up,  and  holdl 
There  is  no  moral  peril  too  acute,  there 
is  none  too  imminent  to  be  escaped.  . . . 
You  know  how  it  is  when  we  have  a 
great  love  and  lose  it;  we  begin  to  un- 
derstand what  it  was  worth  to  us — we 
never  did  before.  So  it  is  with  the  splen- 
did treasure  which  we  call  life — hard, 
familiar,  common  life.  If  a man  in  a 
moment  of  distaste  and  weariness  should 
hurl  it  away — what  would  he  offer,  what 
would  he  endure,  to  recall  the  scorned 
and  precious  thing?” 

The  preacher’s  voice  sank  suddenly 
into  low,  impassioned  prayer. 

“Lord,”  he  said,  “teach  us  how  great 
life  is ; how  dear  it  ought  to  be.  Hold  us 
— we  are  not  always  strong.  Comfort 
us — we  sometimes  sorely  need  it.” 

His  faltering  accents  fell.  He  heard 
the  sobbing  of  some  women  in  the  church, 
and  saw  the  faces  of  men,  confused  and 
dull,  staring  at  him.  He  finished  the 
service  with  composure  and  left  the  pul- 
pit. He  filt  the  gaze  of  Mrs.  Devon 
upon  him,  trembling  but  determined,  like 
the  movements  of  search  - light  upon 
water.  But  he  did  not  look  at  her,  and 
disappeared  within  the  pastor’s  room. 

The  people  watched  him  stupidly. 
Something  in  his  appearance  perplexed 
them;  as  a canto  of  Dante’s  would,  or 
a stanza  from  Omar  Khayyam. 

“Pastor’s  off  his  feed,”  said  the  old 
wife  who  sent  him  “ jells  ” and  meat  pies. 
But  the  aged  parishioner,  her  husband, 
shook  his  head. 

“ ’Tain’t  alwers  what  a man’s  et” 
he  answered,  slowly.  “Pastor  he  ain’t 
happy — see  ?” 


It  was  an  August  night,  and  sultry 
as  a dying  world.  Forest  fires  in  the 
hills  had  choked  the  lungs  of  the  air  to 
paralysis.  There  was  no  moon,  and  the 
river  ran  like  one  of  those  pit-black 
streams  on  whose  banks  we  struggle  in 
our  troubled  sleep.  The  scanty  flowers 
in  the  old  garden  were  brown  with 
drought.  The  boat  at  the  landing  lapped 
the  water  so  lightly  that  one  could 
scarcely  hear  it  by  listening.  Mrs.  Rock 
had  cleared  away  her  Sunday  supper 
(always  the  worst  of  the  week),  and  gone 
long  since  to  bed.  The  minister’s  study 
was  as  still  as  the  tropics  before  a hur- 
ricane. Herman  Strong  sat  before 
his  desk  with  his  eyes  fixed  straight 
before  him.  These,  for  want  of  any- 
thing more  inspiring  to  look  at,  were 
fastened  upon  the  old  crocheted  bell- 
rope.  The  bell -rope  was  worked  in 
wheels  of  red  and  blue;  he  followed  the 
pattern  idly — from  blue  to  red,  from  red 
to  blue. 

He  felt  it  to  be  important  that  he 
should  fix  his  attention  on  something 
definite.  When  he  had  observed  the  bell- 
rope  as  long  as  he  could,  he  got  up  with 
a quick,  determined  motion  and  went 
out.  When  he  had  crossed  the  garden 
he  returned  and  took  a small  Testament 
from  his  desk,  and  put  it  in  his  vest 
pocket  over  his  heart.  As  he  did  this 
he  stroked  the  Testament  caressingly. 
But  he  went  immediately  back  again 
across  the  garden  and  down  to  the  land- 
ing. The  smoke  from  the  forests  stifled 
him.  High  on  the  hills  he  could  see  a 
sword  of  flame. 

On  the  brink  of  the  water  he  paused, 
and  stood  for  some  time.  The  clock  of 
his  church  struck,  and  he  counted  the 
call  of  midnight.  He  fixed  his  mind  upon 
the  voice  of  his  clock  as  he  had  done 
upon  the  crocheted  pattern  of  the  bell- 
rope.  When  the  last  stroke  ceased  he 
felt  unprotected.  His  fingers  wandered 
to  the  Testament  above  his  heart,  but 
slid  away  from  it.  He  pulled  upon  the 
painter,  and  the  boat  leaped  towards 
him;  half-way  it  stuck,  for  some  reason, 
and  refused.  He  persisted,  and  the  boat 
— regretfully,  it  seemed — obeyed.  He 
stooped  and  urged  the  rope. 

Did  it  rebel  or  yield?  Did  he  slip  or 
not?  Was  it  merciful  accident  or  piteous 
intent?  No  one  knows,  or  will  know, 
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and  the  only  person  who  might  have 
asked  has  scorned  to  do  so.  As  he  tot- 
tered, he  felt  himself  grasped.  Two  arms 
clasped  him,  and  with  a strength  which 
seemed  to  him  more  than  man’s — as  as- 
suredly it  was  more  than  woman’s — sus- 
tained him.  Soft  lips  sought  his  ear, 
and  a low  cry  thrilled  his  being: 

“You  shall  live!  I say,  you  shall 

liver 

Upon  the  landing,  yielding,  confused, 
he  found  himself  staggering.  The  wom- 
an’s arms  did  not  release  him.  It  seem- 
ed to  him  as  if  the  essence  of  human 
need  and  succor  were  in  her  clasp.  It 
was  as  if  all  weakness  that  he  had  ever 
lifted,  all  misery  that  he  had  consoled, 
all  error  that  he  had  prevented  in  his 
whole  patient,  compassionate  life,  had 
returned  to  him  and  clung  to  him  to 
clutch  him  from  despair.  Aldeth  Dev- 
on’s arms  were  the  arms  of  the  suffer- 
ing, erring  world  which  had  always  been 
the  nobler  for  his  being  in  it — until  now. 
Ah,  God,  until  now! 

His  head  dropped  upon  his  breast.  His 
wet  hand,  shaking,  sought  his  little 
Testament,  and  reverently  put  it  to  his 
lips.  By  this  he  had  sunk  to  his  knees 
upon  the  landing,  but  the  woman  had 
not  let  him  go.  As  he  knelt,  she  knelt. 
Then  he  perceived  that  she  was  sobbing 
on  his  heart. 

A moment  gone,  and  she  was  imper- 
sonal, salvatory,  influence  or  angel — 
something  half  celestial.  Now  — what 
was  she  now?  All  woman  and  all  love. 

The  delicacy  of  her  beautiful  body,  im- 
passioned as  no  ruder  organization  could 
be,  shrank  from  the  revelation  which  her 
natural  and  noble  impulse  had  opened, 
like  the  windows  of  heaven,  before  the 
devotee.  In  the  darkness  the  crimson 
drove  across  her  averted  face,  and  she 
made  as  if  she  would  have  freed  herself 
from  the  crisis  which  she  had  brought 
upon  them  both. 

But  now  his  were  the  arms  to  clasp, 
and  his  the  voice  to  cry  with  the  astonish- 
ment of  ecstasy: 

“ Why,  I love  you ! I love  you ! . . . 
I believe  I always  have.” 

They  had  risen  to  their  feet  and  stood 
solemnly  enclasped,  heart  to  heart,  breath 


to  breath.  But,  with  the  simplicity  of 
a devout  boy,  the  lover  said, 

“ Before  I kiss  you — let  me  pray.” 
She  heard  him  whisper,  “ God  forgive 
me!  God  forgive  me!”  twice.  Then  she 
lifted  her  lips. 

Thus  he  loved,  and  hence  he  lived.  No 
lesser  man  can  know  how  it  fares  with 
one  of  the  sons  of  God  when  he  enters 
the  kingdom  of  human  joy.  For  that  is 
larger  than  the  province  of  pain.  But 
the  citizens  thereof  are  of  another  race, 
and  their  spiritual  teachers  wear  the 
order  of  a differing  mystery.  The 
preacher  looked  far  down  the  vistas  of  a 
blinding  happiness,  and  said  to  his  fore- 
casting soul: 

“Will  they  lose  their  comforter?” 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  fire  to  consume 
that  on  which  it  feeds,  and  it  is  the 
essence  of  ignorance  that  we  do  not 
know  when  we  are  ignorant.  To  this  day 
the  Hillcrest  people  wonder  why  the  min- 
ister left  them,  or  how  they  ever  could 
have  let  him  go.  The  old  parishioner 
with  the  wife  who  made  “jells”  said: 

“Pastor’s  too  happy — see?” 

Joy,  like  death,  is  a river  wide  and 
deep,  and  can  sunder  hearts  as  truly  as 
that  other.  The  allegiance  which  the 
desert  does  not  tire  may  halt  outside  the 
gates  of  paradise.  From  whatever  cause, 
this,  at  least,  occurred : The  man  came  to 
feel  that  his  own  received  him  not,  or 
that  he  could  not  claim  them  as  he  used 
to  do;  as  if  he  had  grown  dull  in  the 
beautiful  art  of  soul  attraction;  and  with 
characteristic  humility  he  believed  that 
he  had  deserved  this  consequence — God 
and  the  river  and  one  woman  knowing 
why;  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  be  un- 
derstood by  those  on  whom  he  had 
lavished  the  young,  the  sensitive  years 
of  his  life.  Half  in  repentance,  half  in 
resolve,  he  sought  the  hardest  post  that 
he  could  fill  among  the  outcasts  of  a 
great  town,  and  Aldeth  his  wife  followed 
him,  wondering  a little  in  her  turn,  but 
content  not  to  understand  so  long  as  she 
may  love  him.  For  she  has  learned  al- 
ready that  he  who  has  consoled  so  many 
comfortless,  himself  needs  cherishing 
more  than  other  men. 
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Chicago 

BY  CHARLES  HENRY  WHITE 


IN  all  probability  the  impecunious 
stranger  will  settle  down  to  receive 
his  first  impression  of  Chicago  from 
a street-car,  because  this  saves  money 
and  a great  deal  of  time  in  a new  com- 
munity. Framed  for  an  instant  by  the 
window-sash,  a myriad  of  things  barely 
seen  flit  by  in  a disordered  pageant  of 
struggling  people,  streets  bristling  with 
chop-suey  signs,  great  office-buildings, 
trolley  wires,  street-cars,  trucks,  auto- 
mobiles, and  Irish  policemen.  I open 
my  map  to  see  where  I am  heading. 

“ The  loop,”  the  conductor  says. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  so?”  I look 
rapidly  out  of  the  window  to  locate  the 
thing,  fearful  that  I may  be  too  late  to 
see  how  the  populace  •amuses  itself. 

The  passengers,  hanging  like  bananas 
from  the  straps  above,  pivot  grotesquely 
about  as  we  turn  a corner.  The  man  is 
still  looking  me  over  suspiciously. 

“ The  loop,”  he  repeats,  with  a dog- 
ged persistence. 

“ Where  is  it — quick !” 

In  my  anxiety  to  open  the  car  window 
it  jams.  A passing  car  obstructs  my  view. 

“ You’re  on  it,”  he  replies,  dryly, 
withering  me  with  a glance.  “ It  will  be 
five  cents.” 

I pay  my  fare,  and  reach  the  cold,  un- 
sympathetic pavement,  and  board  a car 
going  in  the  opposite  direction.  Now 
we  are  passing  through  a city  canon 
echoing  with  the  roar  of  traffic.  A horde 
of  people  rushes  past  in  the  gloomy 
shadow  cast  by  great  walls  of  granite, 
groaning  under  tons  of  bastard  orna- 
ment. This  must  be  one  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  and  I ask  my  neighbor 
where  we  are. 

“ Non  capisco,  Signore,”  is  his  polite 
reply.  I bow  my  thanks  and  turn  to 
my  left. 

“ Could  you  tell  me  what  street 
this  is?” 

“Bitte,  ich  bin  nur  Heute  hier  an- 
gekommen.” 


He  smiles  and  makes  some  primitive 
signs  with  his  hands  and  arms.  I reply 
by  motions  more  involved,  occasionally 
moving  my  scalp.  We  are  making  little 
headway,  when  I spy  a likely  fellow 
sitting  beside  my  new  acquaintance. 
With  suppressed  agitation  I put  my 
question  to  him. 

“ Pardon,  vat  for  you  demande  ?” 

He  is  anxious  to  help  me.  I repeat 
slowly,  “ The  name  of  the  street  we 
are  on.” 

“ Tiens ! for  sure  vee  go  on — ” he  re- 
plies, reassuringly ; “ mais  lentement. 

Allez!  Nom  de  Dieu,  on  va  plus  vite 
chez  nous!” 

Then  I remember  that  Chicago  is 
cosmopolitan.  There  still  remains  the 
man  swinging  on  his  strap  before  me. 
He  is  an  American — unmistakably  Amer- 
ican— and  I begin  again: 

“ Perhaps  you  could  tell  me  what 
street  this  is?” 

“ How’s  that  ? I didn’t  quite  get  it  ?” 

He  leans  far  over,  holding  his  hand 
around  his  ear  in  the  shape  of  a mega- 
phone. I repeat  my  question  with  great 
emphasis,  and  his  face  brightens. 

“ Well,”  he  replied,  after  great  de- 
liberation, “if  the  three-fingered  Wizard 
is  in  the  box,  they’ll  make  it  three 
straight  or  I’m  a . . .” 

The  end  of  this  sentence  was  drowned 
by  the  explosions  of  a passing  auto- 
mobile. 

“ No ; you’ve  missed  it,”  I screamed, 
now  fully  decided  to  make  him  under- 
stand. “ What  street  are  we  on  ?” 

“You  think  so,  eh?  Well,  I’d  like  you 
to  tell  me  how  a man  is  goin’  to  pitch 
three  games  and  be  strong,  and  ain’t 
all  the  others  cripples?” 

There  is  still  my  map,  which  I have 
overlooked  in  the  excitement.  I open  it 
with  a nasty  grimace. 

“Loop  car — all  out!” 

And  there  we  are  again,  a struggling 
car-load  of  humanity,  scattering  ourselves 
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aver  the  street.  A loop  victim  may  be 
easily  recognized  by  his  childish  petu- 
lance and  overbearing  manner  toward 
his  wife  or  friends  every  time  he  hits 
the  pavement  where  the  car  has  dropped 
him.  To  find  the  loop,  look  for  a panic- 
stricken  group  of  strangers  groping 
about  in  a futile  effort  to  find  the  street 
name ; for  in  Chicago  the  latter  may 
turn  up — if  it  does  at  all— in  the  most 
unexpected  places : half  obliterated  on 
one  of  the  steel  posts  supporting  the 
trolley  wires,  or,  high  up  somewhere, 
carved  in  weak  relief  on  the  brownstone 
building;  again,  it  may  be  hidden  be- 
neath the  cornice  of  a building,  or  the 
nearest  basement  may  reveal  something. 
If  not  here,  the  policeman  will  have  it 
in  his  inside  pocket.  To  find  him,  look 
for  the  nearest  “ Family  Entrance.” 

The  Chicagoan  is  very  proud  of  the 
loop,  and  will  glow  with  a sunny  radiance 
the  moment  you  approach  the  subject. 
“ It  is  the  greatest  system  on  earth,”  he 
explained  to  me.  “You  see,  each  car, 
as  it  comes  into  the  city  from  the  sub- 
urbs, goes  immediately  into  the  loop  when 
it  reaches  the  business  section  of  the 
city,  and  returns  along  parallel  lines  to 
the  point  it  started  from.  Do  I make 
myself  clear?” 

“ Perfectly,”  I replied,  with  ill-con- 
cealed bitterness.  “ Suppose  that  you 
don’t  want  to  return  to  your  starting- 
point,  from  either  domestic  or  busi- 
ness reasons?” 

“You  don’t  have  to;  get  off.” 

“ Yes,  but  the  loop  may  not  be  within 
a mile  of  my  destination?” 

His  manner  became  somewhat  in- 
tolerant, and  he  added : “ The  loop  is  near 
enough  for  any  man’s  place  of  business. 
You  can  always  walk.” 

Strictly  speaking,  the  man  who  has 
no  business  in  this  section  of  the  city 
had  better  look  about  and  arrange  mat- 
ters so  that  he  has,  or  he  has  no  busi- 
ness in  Chicago,  and  certainly  none  on 
the  loop. 

But  it  is  an  ungrateful  pessimist  who 
would  stop  to  find  fault  with  such  in- 
significant details  in  this  breezy  city, 
where  there  is  more  visible,  sensible  in- 
dependence to  the  square  mile  than  in 
all  the  Eastern  cities  put  together.  You 
may  not  like  Chicago — this  will  be  be- 
cause you  are  unfamiliar  with  it — but 


you  must  love  and  respect  the  Chicagoan. 
He  is  the  sanest  and  most  rational  of 
beings;  he  is  contented  with  the  city, 
and  not  anxious  to  persuade  you  to  live 
there.  If  you  do  not  like  him  or  his  city 
or  the  things  contained  therein,  he  is 
democratic  enough  to  tell  you  what  you 
can  do.  This  attitude  is  the  West,  and 
is  refreshing. 

Patrick  Henry,  with  his  “ Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death,”  would  have  a 
dismal  time  to  find  employment  in  this 
happy,  cosmopolitan  community.  I love 
a place  where  one  may  show  one’s  feel- 
ings in  an  unmistakable  manner.  Chi- 
cago is  the  Arcadia  of  the  man  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  his  own  con- 
victions. For  an  indication  of  this  latent 
spirit  read  the  enormous  sign  conspic- 
uously displayed  in  the  baseball  park: 
“ The  management  requests  the  earnest 
co-operation  of  its  patrons  in  prevent- 
ing the  throwing  of  glass  bottles  into 
the  field.” 

Westward  ho!  for  Gallic  enthusiasm. 
It  will  be  seen  here  that  odds  and  ends — 
scrap-iron,  stones,*  or  bricks — which  a 
high-strung,  opinionated  man  is  apt  to 
carry  with  him  as  ballast  to  be  gotten 
rid  of  at  the  propitious  moment,  are 
not  included  in  the  manifesto;  but  after 
all,  a generous  and  liberal-minded  man- 
agement must  stop  somewhere. 

Even  in  the  smallest  matters  one’s  per- 
sonal freedom  has  been  safeguarded. 
Smoking  is  permitted  on  the  front  plat- 
forms of  the  Chicago  street-cars,  so  that 
the  passengers  within  may  get  the  benefit 
of  it  when  the  car  is  in  motion.  But 
here  again  the  Chicagoan  is  ahead  of  us, 
for  we  have  no  smoke  at  all.  The  cau- 
tious person  who  takes  advantage  of  this 
privilege,  and  who  knows  his  Chicago, 
will  have  a care  to  select  a decent  brand, 
or  every  man,  woman,  and  child  will 
suspect  that  he  has  been  shaking  dice 
for  his  cigars — lost  his  weekly  allowance, 
and  been  reduced  to  the  humiliating  and 
odious  stogie.* 

For  it  should  be  understood  that  in 
Chicago  the  man  with  the  slightest  drop 
of  sporting  blood  in  his  veins  never  de- 
scends to  the  depths  where  he  buys  his 
cigars.  He  shakes  dice  for  them  with 
the  proprietor  of  his  store.  Ask  your 
Chicago  friend  about  this,  and  he  will 
accompany  you  to  “ his  place  ” with  the 
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A r-LAO-Towt^  of  Almost  Atew*  vr*i  ■ 'Ch,atmc:tl« 

Ktdicd  ty  c.  n W-Gur 


u Turned  in  me  report 
a week  ago  to  Clancy  at 
the  station-house.’'  he  re- 
plied,  < h >ggedl  v a vo i d in g 
my  question. 

" I don't  quite  under- 
stand . . 

“ Nei flier  do  I lie 
broke  in,  interrupt  in#  me. 
“ ICe  said  right  along  it 
ain't  safe  or  proper  to 
have  that  tliere  tower 
handin'  over  our  wives 
and  children.  Say— 
ain't  you  on  one  of 
the  papers?” 


“ Avv\  <rowan — quit  ver 
kiddie  7’ 

He  gave  me  a playful 
dig  in  the  rib<  a n d 
chuckled.  lv  But  I’ve  re- 
ported it  jmt  the  same;1 
lie  proceeded.  lk  1 suyS-, 
‘Clancy;  I says.  v take 
it  away/  I says,  ju-t 
like  that. 

4‘  * Take  nawthin*  away,' 
88$$  he. 

u * Clancy,’  says  T,  ‘ that 
there  tower  is  goiil’  to 
take  a tumble  one  of 
these  days,  and  when  it 
does  there’s  goin’  to  be 
a procession  and  people 
movin 


•ays;  and 
if  its  a (iuhiey,  may  In* 
t. here’ll  be  a band  for 
them  to  march  with.’ 

I says. 

u 4 There’ll  he  t i m v 
enough  when  we  hear  the 
music/  says  lie.  But 
don’t  yon  forget  it,  young 
feller,  I'Ve  reported  it 
all  rbrht;  ’ 

With  that  he  left  me 
and  wandered  s 1 o w 1 y 
down  t he  street. 

On  the  following  day, 
after  a dismal  half-hour 
groping  nbout  in  a futile  effort  to  find 
the  fund  liar  tower  in  grotesque  silhouette 
against  the  sky,  I stumbled  upon  n 
small  mound  of  earth,  thinly  sprinkled 
with  sawdust. 

There  coith!  he  iu»  possible  doubt  in 


Qu  r.VCY  STWtfcT 
iSb’hod  by  V It  While 


my  mind  of  the  magnitude  of  the  catas- 
trophe t lint  had  taken  place  overnight. 
The  old  tower,  these  many  years  rising 
above  the  sea  of  weather-beaten  roofs  like 
n 1 icht  house  to  gi i ide  t he  Weary . pa t i» uit 
workmon  as  he  shaped  his  zigzag  Course 
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homeward,  three  sheets  in  the  wind,  on 
Saturday  nights,  was  no  more.  As  I 
stood  sadly  contemplating  the  ruin  which 
I in  a measure  was  responsible  for.  a 
man  in  uniform  waved  to  me  from  across 
the  street. 

“ Didn’t  I tell  you  I’d  rayported  it 
lie  yelled,  and  then  waving  me  a fare- 
well, took  a short  cut  through  a corner 
lot  and  disappeared. 

Even  the  affection  I cherish  for  these 
homely  suburbs  pales  into  insignificance 
beside  the  memory  of  a delightful  corner 
I stumbled  upon  by  accident,  right  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  yet  swept  by  the  cool 
breezes  of  the  lake.  With  its  lions  gazing 
stolidly  at  the  nondescript  architecture 
before  them,  and  the  weather-beaten, 
grimy  fagade,  severe  as  a Florentine  pal- 
ace. the  place  itself  is  not  particularly 
interesting.  It  is  the  people  one  meets 
of  a midsummer’s  day  loafing  in  the  shade 
on  the  broad  stone  steps  that  lend  an  in- 
terest and  variety  to  the  day’s  work,  found 
nowhere  else  in  Chicago.  Here  the  idler 
will  find  a sociable,  warm-hearted  gather- 
ing of  delightful  but  unemployed  people. 

It  was  on  these  steps  one  morning  that 
there  was  revealed  to  me,  through  the 
medium  of  a park  policeman,  the  exist- 
ence of  an  interest  so  intense  in  matters 
artistic  that  I may  say,  if  he  be  an  indica- 
tion of  the  general  trend  of  feeling  in 
the  street,  a veritable  renaissance  is  at 
hand  in  Chicago. 

He  stood  silently  for  some  time  before 
speaking,  but  I felt  his  presence  in  the 
agitated  movement  among  the  loafers, 
who,  awakening  from  their  lethargy,  shuf- 
fled rapidly  sideways,  like  crabs,  out  of 
the  danger  zone,  at  his  approach. 

“ I’ve  never  seen  that  kind  of  work 
done  before.”  he  began,  after  a long 
scrutiny  at  my  copperplate;  “and  I've 
seen  most  of  everything.  I suppose  that’s 
what  you  call  etching.” 

I replied  that  it  was,  and  ventured  a 
few  explanations  concerning  the  process. 

“ Then  you  ought  to  drop  into  the  In- 
stitute and  see  the  Whistlers;  they  have 
some  good  ones.” 

This  was  said  simply,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  convey  a sense  of  his  erudition — 
merely  a casual  remark  such  as  one  ama- 
teur might  make  to  another.  He  rambled 
along,  quite  innocent  of  the  colossal  im- 
pression he  had  made  on  me,  occasionally 


jarring  me  with  a query  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  Diisseldorf,  Munich,  and  Paris. 
Then  without  any  warning  he  said: 

u Of  course  you  know  Montgomery,  the 
corn  man?” 

“ Montgomery  ?” 

“ Yes,  the  com  man.” 

“ Oh — Montgomery  ...  I see  . . . why, 
of  course  . . . let  me  think  a moment.  . 

In  desperation  I groped  about  for  the 
slightest  clew  to  conceal  my  ignorance. 

u I thought  you’d  know  him,”  he  con- 
tinued, breaking  in  on  my  reverie  and 
saving  the  situation.  “ He  ain’t  much  on 
apples  or  even  backgrounds,  but  when  it 
comes  to  corn — not  on  the  stalk,  inind 
you.  but  on  the  ear  or  off — you’ve  certain - 
Jy  got  to  hand  it  to  him.  It  lays  over 
anything  I’ve  ever  seen.  Just  set  him 
and  others  before  one  or  more  ears  of 
com — you  can  even  scatter  it  around  loose 
— and  call  time,  and  then  watch  him. 
Why,  he'll  make  Rubens  and  the  rest  of 
them  in  there  look  like  pikers.  No,  sir — 
not  an  artist  for  miles  around  has  any- 
thing on  him,  and  I’d  like  to  bet  my 
shield  he  can  hang  it  on  them  all.” 

“ He  must  be  a wonder !”  I gasped. 

“ lie  is.  I own  a couple  of  his  com 
pieces  and  knew  enough  to  get  in  when 
they  were  low.  Now  they  bring  fancy 
prices.”  lie  winked  with  profound  sig- 
nificance. “ One  of  them  is  called  Which 
is  Which?  and  has  a piece  of  real  corn 
tacked  on  the  frame,  and  do  you  know  it 
keeps  you  guessing  to  tell  them  apart. 
Even  the  birds  fall  for  it.” 

lie  spoke  with  deep  and  genuine  re- 
gret of  his  failure  to  follow  his  brothers 
example,  who  was  a prosperous  painter 
in  Europe,  and  confessed  that  even  now, 
after  years  on  the  “ force,”  the  smell  of 
turpentine  filled  him  with  a strange  and 
restless  yearning,  resulting  in  weeks 
of  protracted  sketching  during  his 
idle  hours. 

When  I asked  him  for  a memento  he 
laughed  bashfully  and  put  me  off,  but 
when  I implored  of  him  the  smallest 
courtesy  one  artist  may  extend  to  a 
brother,  he  removed  his  white  gloves 
and  drew  with  my  fountain  pen  on  the 
back  of  a visiting-card  a fantastic  por- 
trait of  what  I believe  to  be  a dog — 
executed  with  surprising  rapidity  and 
scarcely  more  than  a single  stroke  of  the 
pen.  Pressed  to  sign  it,  he  refused  ab- 
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ciipied  by  a certain  Air.  ( iodson.  wliose 
worldly  possessions  at  the  time  I had 
the  good  fortune  to  make  his  acquaint- 
mice  consisted  of  a good  suit  of  clothes 
tobacco  and  cigarette  papers,  and  a 
small  penknife. 

Barely  seventeen,  fully  six  feet  tall  Ins 
small  head  with  its  piercing  eyes  looked 
ludicrously  out  of  place  on  the  great 
breadth  of  shoulders 
and  he  shuffled  awk- 
wardly when  he  w;«lk 
yv  '•  od.  lie  emerged  from 

ore-  of  the  studios  h,- 

low  for  a breath  of 
.fresh  air,  a cigarette, 
atid  anything  that 
Michigan  A v e n u e 
might  offer  in  the  way 
of  diversion,  and  ap- 
peared to  Ixj  on  in- 
t ionite  terms  with  ev- 
eryth  i n g fern i n i n e 
wit  hin  a radius  of 
three  I docks  of  the 
broad  stone  steps. 

As  ho  stood  absorbed 
in  my  work,  a dainty, 
um  chic,  delightful  little 
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v‘  Would  you  like  mo  to  send  up  a few  '" 
ki  By  all  means/'  [ gasped,  clasping  the 
hand  of  this  monarch  of  hospitality.  Be- 
fore 1 could  mover  rtiy  equilibrium  Ilia 
lanky  frame  had  disappeared  through  the 
doorway.  I f is  remark  was  made  in  such 
a easuah  offhand  manner,  and  his  disap- 
pea ranee  was  so  brisk  and  Imsjnesslike, 
that  f was  completely  at  sea  as  to  his 
intentions.  After  alh  I reasotix^h  one  <loes 
not  make  a consignment  of  femafes  in 
the  same  manner  us  one  might  send,  up 
a basket  of  fruit  on  approval.  Certainly 
this  was  a new  expo  none**,  and  [ worked 
along  in  silcrne,  following  with  my 
needle,  to  the  bed  of  my  ability.  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  facade  opposite. 

ft  may  have  horn  five  minutes  that  I 
sat  absorbed  in  my  work,  when  a light 
footstep  at  my  right  brought  me  bark 
with  a jump  to  our  prev  iou>  eomer-atimj. 
Two  young  ladies  stood  giggling  in  the 
shadow  of  the  archway,  very  conscious  of 
my  scrutiny.  Was  this  merely  eoinci- 
ifencCv  «»r  reiild  it  he  that  the  ini  (nit  ft  We 
OodsOri  had  . . . ( No.  I dismissed  the 
idea  a-  nropiofopMi-.  \s  ] wuiehed  t hoy 
were  soon  joined  by  a third  and  a fourth, 
forming  wit  h their  great  bat*,  Hut te ring 
with  plumes,  a charming  group,  relieved 
against  the  gray  stone  baokgrormd.  An 
embarrassing  pau?<?  broken  by  the 

arrival  of  armthcr-^a  lithe  little  figure  in 


a hult-eolored  gown,  who  from  the  nod- 
ding plumes  of  her  picture  hat  to  the 
dainty  shoes  with  their  big  bows— crisp 
and  Hue— was  the  embodiment  of  grace 
and  femininity.  For  a moment  they 
stood  in  suppressed  agitat  ion,  on  the  point 
of  retreating*  and  l was  preparing  heroic 
measures  to  save  the  situation,  when 
above  the  pretty  group  loomed  a great 
pair  of  shoulders,  topped  by  a small  head 
illuminated  by  mi  infectious  smile,  It 
was  fiodson!  And  at  ti  signal  from  him 
the  spurn!  moved  forward  with  a flutter 
to  join  me. 

When  they  had  retired  after  the  cus- 
tomary platitudes,  1 seized  him  and  de- 
manded an  immediate  explanation  of  the 
d:  range  power  that  enabled  him  to  ac- 
! • -mplisli  mi  nude-. 

k*  Why,  it’s  a cinch,7  lib  replied,  niod- 
ostly.  ' I hiked  clown  to  tin’  studio  ho- 
low  and  saiil,  ‘ Yen  girls  had  better  chasp 
op-stairs  and  see  the  guy  who  got  the  only 
gold  medal  given  at  tie*  last  Paris  Salon, 
working  on  hi-'  plate  for  the  French  gov- 
ernment/ Tho<o  hep  nrtistH  will  fall  for 
unytldng.  You  know,  Fm  just  taking  rip 
art  for  an  aoemoplidimeut  — oply  bot-ii 
here  three  mouth*,  and  you  can  let 
Fvo  not  been  lo-dug  any  time!  I leave 
for  Dartmouth  next  week,  but  I\e  eyc- 
hihxly  been  busy  while  Fve  been  here* 
j&rt  is  qrmi  !n 
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lie  rolled  another  cigarette,  and  as  the 
diminutive  hurt-colored  figure  reappeared, 
stopping  for  an  instant  to  adjust  her  veil, 
and  then  moved  lightly  down  the  steps, 
he  waved  a greeting,  shook  my  hand, 
pulled  his  cuffs  down,  caught  up  with  her, 


and  tilting  his  lanky  frame  at  a perilous 
angle  to  hear  what  she  said,  drifted  out 
of  my  life  in  the  restless  tide  of  people 
that  flows  at  midday  and  ebbs  at  night 
along  Michigan  Avenue.  Art,  after  all, 
has  its  compensations. 


Song  of  the  Earthlings 

BY  RICHARD  BURTON 

OUT  of  the  earth  wo  came. 

Into  the  earth  we  go: 

Our  aim  leaped  high  like  flame. 

But  Time  has  brought  us  low. 

Under  the  clustered  trees 
Dreams  we  dreamt  a score; 

By  headlands  of  splendid  seas 

We  ravaged  and  sung  and  swore. 

Amid  the  cities  of  men 

Wo  thrilled  to  Life's  various  quest; 
Very  far  from  us  then 

The  thought  that  slumber  is  best. 

Sun  and  moon  and  stars 
Lighted  us  on  our  way: 

Happy,  we  took  our  scars. 

Happy,  we  earned  our  pay. 

Light -foot  creatures  were  we. 

Each  bent  on  his  own  device; 

Love  or  war,  par-die. 

At  the  throw  of  the  loaden  dice. 

One  thing,  only  one. 

Utterly  parsed  us  by: 

That  when  our  day  was  done 

We  must  cense,  O mates,  and  die! 

But  out  of  the  earth  we  come. 

And  into  the  earth  we  go; 

Our  shame  alike  with  our  fame. 

Old  Time  has  laid  them  low. 
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sat  «.h  inynnd-spikvd  <ro*u.  Ho  up 

<>r  Air,  WriMioj,  lazily-  bun**!  irkin'  Ho; 
ilirnM  miter  Mrio . 

Wlion  w‘  Hullo!- -T  my,  TotzparriYk,  n du> 
>P  'top  lah'st.  ntfws  from  («1ape  Ttfyyfi  l 
ttitiiilv  iXi^rY*  lavn  sun  10  illicit  flfamootl  bovine 
to-day  spun#-  on — tliom'hr bttayM  run  ail  tiio 
U>  KM  out  ago — rtMky  buxine*** 

& «->m-  nowadays  f [ivnl  fob  Af  un- 

hpi)^  >tlt ^ / 

-t  Air  'Ml  if  op  - i'tWy  wmeht  any  wan  T askod 
tid&Mf-  Ifi^  fall  niarkiii^  the  pl$b&  in  tlie 
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made  a sound — half  bark,  half  whisper. 
Mr.  Weeden  glanced  out  of  the  window. 

“ Here  he  comes — look  alive !”  he  said, 
knocking  out  his  pipe  and  stowing  away 
his  paper.  “ Oh,  my  great  aunt ! Isn’t 
he  a proper  figgcr!” 

A tall,  military-looking  person,  in 
white  duck  and  a pith  helmet,  was  walk- 
ing across  the  compound,  accompanied 
by  a little  man  in  khaki,  wearing  a straw 
hat  with  a brilliant-colored  ribbon. 

“ 1 Social  ’ Benton  is  with  him,”  con- 
tinued Mr.  Weedon.  “ He’s  stuck  closer 
than  a poor  relation.  Buck  up  there, 
Fitz.  . . . Put  your  coat  on.” 

Mr.  Benton  was  a commissioner  and 
outside  representative  of  the  company, 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Johan- 
nesburg, with  frequent  excursions  to 
Kimberley.  His  nickname  proclaimed 
his  habits. 

Paulus,  the  ape,  was  watching  the  ap- 
proach of  the  two  figures,  plucking  sus- 
piciously at  his  hairy  chest,  as  the  man- 
ager and  Fitzpatrick  appeared  at  the  door 
behind  him — the  lanky  one  heaving  him- 
self into  a worn  alpaca  coat. 

“ I say,  Weedon,”  shouted  Mr.  Benton 
from  afar,  halting  his  companion,  “ call 
off  that  bally  ape ! — cawn’tsher,  like  a 
good  chap?  Took  a nip  out  of  my  cawf 
larst  week.” 

“ Shouldn’t  be  such  a stranger,”  re- 
joined the  manager,  making  a motion 
with  his  foot. 

Paulus  leaped  down  with  a jar  to  the 
full  length  of  his  chain  and  sat  upright, 
showing  his  teeth  with  an  ugly  snarl. 

“ Come  in.  Sir  Archibald,”  went  on 
Mr.  Weedon ; “ come  in  and  get  out  of 
the  sun.  . . . Don’t  mind  that  brute — we 
vise  him  for  a watch-dog.” 

The  visitor  in  the  white  ducks  strode 
up  the  steps,  and,  followed  by  the  gen- 
tleman with  the  gaudy  hatband,  entered 
the  office.  As  he  seated  himself  in  the 
proffered  chair.  Sir  Archibald  glanced 
about  him.  On  a shelf  from  which  hung 
a pair  of  service  revolvers  in  their  holsters 
was  a box  of  Albert  biscuit  and  a huge 
conical  shell.  Sir  Archibald  screwed  a 
monocle  into  his  face  and  regarded  the 
latter  attentively. 

“Ah!  relic  of  war,  I suppose — eh?” 

“Yes,”  explained  the  manager;  “one 
of  the  hundred-pounders  the  Boers 
chucked  into  Kimberley — landed  on  its 


side  up  near  the  club  and  failed  to  go 
off.  I bad  an  ex-artillery  sergeant  take 
it  out  into  the  veldt — promised  to  render 
it  harmless,  for  ten  bob.” 

The  visitor,  his  curiosity  satisfied, 
gazed  out  of  the  door. 

“ Beastly  dull  prospect  you  have  here, 
isn’t  it  ? Beastly  dull,”  he  said.  “ Why 
don’t  you  plant  some  trees  about — 
eh,  what?” 

“ Wouldn’t  grow,”  returned  Mr.  Wee- 
don. “ Nothing  grows.  Fitzpatrick, 
here,  tried  to  keep  a sprig  of  shamrock 
alive  in  a box — watered  it  every  fifteen 
minutes,  but  it  wouldn’t  live.  . . . Oh,  by 
the  way,  Benton,  we’ll  show  Sir  Archi- 
bald the  stones.  Won’t  you  come  this 
way,  sir?” 

The  group  followed  him  into  the  back 
office,  stopping  before  the  safe  that  ex- 
tended a foot  or  so  into  the  room;  the 
rest  of  it,  built  up  with  brick,  made  a 
sort  of  buttresslike  excrescence  at  the 
back  of  the  building,  resting  on  a bed  of 
concrete.  The  manager,  with  a twirling 
of  the  little  brass  knob,  swung  the  ponder- 
ous doors  open.  Inside  were  a number 
of  drawers  extending  to  the  ceiling,  la- 
belled like  a calendar,  and  dated  some 
seven  years  in  advance.  Mr.  Weedon 
pulled  out  one  marked  “ 1911,”  and  placed 
it  on  the  edge  of  the  table. 

“These  stones,”  he  remarked,  “will 
not  appear  on  the  market  for  five  years. 
. . . Some  beauties  here,  Sir  Archibald; 
look  at  this.”  Picking  out  one,  he  held 
it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick shoved  the  tray  farther  down  the 
table  and  stood  aloof  from  the  others,  who 
had  gathered  close  to  the  manager  behind 
the  massive  steel  door. 

A distant  whistle  sounded.  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick fidgeted.  It  was  growing  late — 
would  he  have  time  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment with  Mr.  Mooney?  He  shot  a look 
of  dislike  at  Sir  Archibald. 

“ Aw,  wonderful ! wonderful ! quite 
wonderful!”  the  London  director  was 
ambling  on,  twisting  the  stone  between 
thumb  and  forefinger.  “ And  to  think 
that  this  may — er — as  it  were,  some 
day,  shine  on  the  bosom  of  some  fair — v 

He  never  finished  the  sentence.  The 
reason  for  which  takes  us  back  to  the 
door-step  and  to  the  hill  ape  tugging  at 
bis  chain. 

The  plunge  Paulus  had  made  to  avoid 
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Mr.  Weed,  on's  tlvriWCmniJ'  boo?  had  sadly 


strauiWl  flu?.  miTH  l/ttckK?  of  his  wiVr^t-...  <i\ii  fyf  iho  debris—  Sir  ATvbihfddy  , MV- 
hand— * ftcad&l  **'  Tferrftfd,  tirid  the 'luana^i*.  Bui 
a^riiii  to  his  post  of  vari.a#’  on  i.V-  top  Vihut  of  Fittfpat  rick  t lie  had  stood  out- 
step; d.  pnrtod.  aiul'-  foUior  of  al)  &poa !—  *hte  of  the  shelter  of  the  sUr-l  door.  as 
ho  vas  free!  Not  ftii  hj.’f.taiii  did  ho  they  mnend.wn  d it  Whop  humd  by 
pause*.  The  open  dwr  VmHwd  hi r?i — Plot  van  tFroppip,  the  tir-A,  employ 0<*  to 
maybe  he  had  - observed'  ite : mnn^'  of  rpa<*h  the  s<vm\  he  wab  mppMH#  be- 
supply  of the  hisoijjU.  At  all;  i>vent;o  fio  a^ntlt  th<  wreck  of  i lae  Hplinimfrl  desk. 

the  partition.  tie-  table,  the 
y c|i&jir&  mttifi  doxon 
in  the  coinpound. 

From  every  dfroofimi  eame  burring 
HgufoA— nahod  kaffir^.  and  Dufolv  aju! 
English  oyeraocmb,.  oxoited  arid 

friahtsoivd  foremen.  Vfh  \Yeod»m 

the  (ijm  j.Tt*:-  ||  reg-.bu  h\<  >'t:\w s.  How 
il|o  .1^4 vSnjp^n^  1 nn  bq&  eftuM 
plain;  (tf  off4jimv  it  vra*  the  shell  l Brit 
beano  ppnjt>jup  out  of  doors  and  Uom  Punhis’  nonn^thki  w kh  the  in,v*tery 
dusfr  am, l >moko  !-,  Jriytfn  now  for  the  h rst  time,  When 
little  IVJt  <>f  tho  pro  tiny  had.  as  It  wvr*\  balled  the  roll  and 
office  of  the  Yon.  Weiner  Diamond  token  vh<wk,  it  was  found  thfd  Afr.  *v  Rp- 
Mine*  < ’ouipany . Ltd.  chi!  v Benton  was  b ruined  and,  to  all  pur- 


hi  maintain  his  hold,  oautfht.Hie  sh».-H  i« 'direr*,  and  all  the 
with  both  his  wiTykemk,  It  hnppicd/aud  paces  out 
thop  —nose  7 town wy  rd-~5V  jyh/Ti^ed  to  f Jin 
floor.  And  that  >.oe  f]»v*  reason  that  Sir 

kA^ryf.hui^  woof  to  ^ttrit]j<*reeins.  All 
work  -topped  hi  thr  m£  ph  a mile 
ihvay  y ft|>e  taiife  started  hi^kiiig  -in. 
the  Adfthle ^hied?s;r  the  jiipkor^  avid  sort- 
ers 

tvdnd^MfK  AVUeH  tli< 
elrftrpd,  there  was 
Tate 
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puses*  *fcbu^deaff  Sir  Archibald 
few  oMU'iiKiuU^'  Ci.  vtiulod  A^tnt  of  wln'U' 
dunk*  dual.  -|U  hafc>ik>mA  repeating  watch 
tint  wnoVb  repeat  no  mor*.  But  poor 
Farthck  Fd^pairiek  l There  its  m*<  use  hi 
to  ckwrite  hi* 
the  the  thing  V, 

aliiT  and  breathing, 

— tilt*  output  top  the  ynitr  191:1  was  .js.im- 
r#  Artri  fi*tf  nor  retd  iy  ht  ,/ynb/n/tn 
mvv  Many  Httlk.  ftytitit}*'  were  pi#$|vj' 
frp  imrnHh&telyv  o?  k\t  *oattrw<{  inferi'afe 
for  wtfektp  after*  Bnf  w<>  >nb  ndpa  te* 

Wbhi  Mr-  id  Wiut^riff 

lie  re^eml'^l  \ ivthf  <f*>  bfibyh  ir*  n viry 

long  baby  with  a red  V»rn*pj?S'd 

in  *wa * 1) o ;ywi*  5u  tfjri 
tom  of  un  amhida iige,  fyt& 

iiig  drawn  intotownhl  e 
plodding  mtftet 

of  Itofcli-  e>vs‘  wan  a pfUitive  -c^ble?;  fhl 
he  wii>  i>.~.  full  of  puneruns  as  a gULVr  Mr;  Mtaltswl  Moon.-y 
makers  pattern.  The  first  *»gti  that  he  Hgoostif. 
made  of  returning  life  -lowed;  an : .‘iff? 

; ' '•V,;^l--;  : if\\  &#/(&$$■:  -fif 

i 

j&y  : :t  rit:di^-fnrn  h ga 

rl  ‘ ' - (op  nud.  j.. 

/ I ;U  d>vVt >0  J|?vi  ; 


'£  dpMtomied  -t  imujinit , . Tbc  jMwi#  doo 

ufr  WK-;  oveivnun*.  Hero  wfl>  u.  main 
hut  a tew  minon  s >uh'.-  $ -v  U 
t ri  vxf  rr  mi W ' ■vylui;  - . was  ‘ . iiMW  a , 

5jth4ii|th  of  body  antf  purpose  that  was 

behind  lilsr  ; 1 •feut ' ' he  wg*  tr) 

as  that  he  wa s *(fill  ftipp?' «uriW¥^ : Udfdra  £bt $ .)|j&d  fair- 
As  to  t he  diamond*  ly  entered  thfr ' opfekf  rW>f  the  lUttiu  Mr.' 

f jtxpafrifjfe  was  fitting  tip  nurl  4^d^riug 
his7  firm,  disKfce  to  hospitals,  w Irh  & 

• reffdvlice . to  I'Hjt.ehtnen  ft* 
s|>ik*  yardt.of  harnj^ging-  hv" 
iiHthig  slid i tig  4<Yer  the  t ail h atr< t tfc 

Kogon/.  This  idea  :ery.>talli;<.e*j  h*t-/.  it  nm» 
d(Tyff^h)alioit.  iiu’4  hV  ^ha^jedV  *yrH\i- 
VlUrig'eidfkos  anti  all  hi  gilfirig  out  pi 
flu>  vvHgon  -at.  the  eoftiet  of  SchmMier 
v. -i  mtned iutvd. r;.- &•.  f rfat t •;  of  the  eht;w 
»<f . his  friend  ‘3f r> : :'M (ntririy^ rihrt'ti 
Thar  he  eoeld  >owk  ord  bring-  n>  to  itm  real  bein' unoie  of  ?hif 

renmrkahle  4tntn\ 

Mr;  Mielva^l  Nimmyy  wm  fr, 

.;. " ^ b;t;;:s}inpiii»ike'r> . qx\<\  member  df  the 
fdariMoVdlaet.  and  he  had  pnee  made 
ottewtuee  tiuit.  nothing  ever  surjirtsed 
him i F|; oWi*»ver , »tn  thi  :s  • penas  in  o he  w^v 
•f*  •''■•■* a.v-  -U#  ■ ''lob#;' ; '^d-' 

nil.  fit  \v.^»dv- w7ep:  fijiirkyvAni  nv  ' 

Fidrielc  kn<>fuitrieh  bpr**  oo  iftf/vfshfivj 
ud  rili  4 jit  VMVhl  fik^  Hk* 

^ioH:r»V:e,  lie  btvhtn-d, 

yv^,ed  tho^ogh  We  dour.,  hbn: 
fSjhunbtltxg  after  h'ifti  like  n olKi*>v 

# , »•  ,Voi5i.  >•  • 

, #v , - v feiVjr  t h* ; . TMy- . * d Snvdf  f;Ad tsta  n t.i i ie  1.^ 

•!-ov|  \};\  Af  -.o !•!>../  who,  ’je-ni^r  1 1 i - air* 

iff  uii.  fhfi  buk  TU'Htio.istyt  .-Wa?.  fbifirehbir  o.h  0>  his  ir*w>- 

/on ^ij  • .Tljftyt »>g  oot’ion.v^  *y;F:?^>b  fefc  n? iW-afiiV  you  r H « 

>'?  XfvV  (ol  h osi  s\.:U.  vf*  vf>’.dov>ud-*  y/u  ^K1-:  door. 

■ : 'O-  .:  r.o-^'i  .1:0  ;u'i  to,  reply, 

U 'K  hr.,  jlv  1 : iv.  tooiw;  u.h.n.of  hsne^.v^  wenr  4iit- 


FmvATthnK  burst  or*  [.jki-.  ■ Wiring  'of  X 
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ping;  and  at  that  moment  he  descried 
Mrs.  Mooney’s  astounded  countenance 
looking  in  from  the  kitchen.  With  a 
howl  he  jumped  into  the  bedroom  and 
plunged,  head  foremost,  through  the  fly- 
screen  on  to  the  bed. 

Mr.  Mooney,  rubbing  the  back  of  his 
head,  had  followed.  “ For  the  love  of — ” 

“Shut  the  dure!”  yelled  Mr.  Fitzpat- 
rick. “ Shut  the  dure — don’t  let  them 
get  at  me!” 

“ But  what  in  the  name  of — shure, 
pwhat’s  the — ” 

“ Shut  the  dure ! Shlip  the  bohlt !” 

This  time  Mr.  Mooney  mechanically 
obeyed,  catching  the  doctor  on  the  end 
of  an  obtruding  elbow. 

“And  now,”  said  he,  looking  at  the 
writhing  figure  before  him,  “ for  the  love 
of  Hivin,  pwhat’s  the  matther?  You’re  a 
shpectacle — shure,  you’re  a shpectacle!” 

“ Don’t  let  thim  get  at  me ! Kape 
thim  away — they’ll  be  afther  robbin’  and 
murtherin’  me!” 

“ And  fur  the  tinth  toime,  I ask, 
pwhat’s  the  matther  with  ye  ?”  Mr.  Moo- 
ney’s anger  was  besting  his  curiosity. 

“Whist!”  blurted  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
stifling  his  groanings,  “ Vm  full  av 
diamonds!  Call  Doctor  O’Fallon;  but 
don’t  let  thim  hoshpital  people  get  their 
hands  on  me.” 

Then,  with  a beseeching  look  in  his 
eyes,  he  fainted  dead  away  in  the  bed. 

It  was  three  weeks  later  and  he  was 
still  there. 

Now,  it  has  been  noticed  in  scientific 
circles  that  men’s  dispositions  are  often 
changed  to  diametrical  opposites  as  the 
result  of  shock,  wound,  or  accident.  Mr. 
Patrick  Fitzpatrick  had  developed  into  a 
querulous,  irritable,  exacting,  self-opin- 
ionated convalescent.  His  numberless 
incisions,  punctures,  scratches,  and  shot- 
holes  were  healing  nicely,  but  he  was  ob- 
sessed with  a fear  of  his  future — and  in 
this  he  received  no  little  encouragement. 

“ Shure,  Fitz,”  observed  Mr.  Mooney 
one  evening,  as  he  sat  by  the  bedside, 
“you’re  a human  p’int  of  the  law  in  re- 
gard to  which  there  is  no  pricedint; 
but  they  do  be  tollin’  that  they’ll  re- 
plivin  ye.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  say  it !”  groaned  the  man 
on  the  bed.  “ Don’t  let  thim  get  hold 
of  me.” 


“ Shure,  if  they  attimpt  that,”  returned 
Mr.  Mooney,  grinning  fiercely  from  the 
depths  of  his  spiked  red  beard,  “ we’ll 
sue  thim  for  damagis ! Phwat  right  have 
they  got  to  replivin  ye?  They  blow  ye 
forty  feet  tro’  the  side  of  a house,  with 
injuries  to  your  hilth  and  disposishun, 
fill  ye  full  of  pibbles,  and  thin  want  to 
hold  ye  for  gettin’  in  th’  way  o’  a pan- 
ful o’  diamonds  that  would  have  had 
no  value  for  five  years  anyhow.”  Mr. 
Mooney  mused.  “ I’ve  an  idea!  Will  ye 
listen?”  he  held  out,  suddenly. 

“ Phwat  is  it  ? Not  the  hoshpital. 
Niver  that!  I’d  rather  go  to  th’  poor- 
house,  or  to  work  on  th’  railway.” 

“ Ye  niver  nade  to  worhk  agin  as  long 
as  ye  live,  Fitz.” 

“And  phwat  ’ll  I do?  Beg?” 

“ No.” 

“ Shtarve — is  it — May  the — ” 

“ Nor  shtarve  at  all — ” 

“ Be  exhibitin’  mesilf  like  an  orange- 
outange  or  a wild  man  from  Paylang? 
No!  I’ll  niver— ” 

“ Hold  on,  now,  Patrick — yure  for- 
tune’s made,  me  biy — if — ” 

“ You’re  schreamin’  mad,”  interrupted 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  with  a groan  as  he 
turned  over  in  his  bed. 

“ If  you’ll  only  let  me  tell  you 
how,”  continued  Mr.  Mooney,  paying 
no  attention. 

“ (r’wan,  thin — phwat  is  ut?” 

“If  ye  l’ave  me  on  the  ground  floor. 
I’ll  syndicate  ye,  sell  the  shares,  and  we’ll 
live  on  the  income.”  Mooney  lowered 
his  voice  to  a conspirator’s  whisper. 
“ Soon  as  you’re  able,  we’ll  go  to  Lon- 
don and  float  the  Fitzpatrick  Itinerant 
Diamond  Mine  Company,  total  value 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  ten  thousand 
shares,  at  five  pounds  a share.”  Mr. 
Mooney  was  warming.  “ Full  amount 
to  be  paid  ” — he  paused  confidingly — 
“ afther — ” 

“Afther  phwat?”  queried  Mr.  Fitzpat- 
rick. 

“Afther  yure  demise,  me  biy!  You 
can  have  a good  toime  pwhile  you’re  liv- 
in’, ‘for  you’ll  be  a long  toime  dead’ — 
pwhich  is  an  old  wan.  . . . Ye  l’ave  it  all 
to  me!  Ye’ll  be  the  mine,  I’ll  be  the 
prisident,  priss  agint,  board  o’  directors, 
and  gineral  manager.  We’ll  let  Doctor 
O’Fallon  in  as  medical  adviser  and  mi- 
nority holder;  dhraw  a conthract — bind- 
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in’  to  all  parties — and  go  ahead  with 
the  projec’ ! Our  fortune’s  made,  me 
biy.  . . . Whish!  take  care!  Here  comes 
Weedon  outside.  . . . It’s  dyin’  ye’d 
better  be  doin’.” 

Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  Von  Wei- 
ner Diamond  Mines  Company,  Ltd., 
had  no  more  idea  of  attempting  to  re- 
plevin any  valuables  that  might  be  still 
in  their  former  employee’s  possession 
than  they  had  of  filling  in  their  big  ditch. 
That  the  once  faithful  Fitzpatrick  was 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  the  major 
part  of  a year’s  output  would  have  been 
news  to  them.  But  from  the  Irish  doc- 
tor’s account  he  was  in  a critical  state 
of  health,  suffering  from  complications 
of  the  results  of  the  accident — any  one 
of  which  might  bring  him  to  an  un- 
timely end. 

Mr.  Weedon’s  visit  was  short.  The  con- 
versation was  limited  to  a few  inquiries 
that  elicited  whispered  replies.  But  as 
the  manager  left,  Mr.  Mooney  led  him 
aside  and  mentioned  casually  that,  if 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  displayed  strength 
enough,  he  intended  taking  him  to  Lon- 
don, where  his  shattered  system  could 
be  submitted  to  tlie  care  of  some  special- 
ist in  whom  Doctor  O’Fallon  expressed 
great  confidence. 

The  invalid’s  recovery  was  so  rapid, 
that  within  a week  he  was  able  to  be 
moved  to  Cape  Town,  where,  with  his 
promoter,  manager,  and  press  agent,  he 
boarded  the  Pembroke  Castle  for  South- 
ampton. The  medical  adviser  and  mi- 
nority holder  was  to  follow  a week  later 
on  the  mail-steamer  Saxon. 

Doctor  O’Fallon’s  sudden  and  unex- 
plained departure  excited  neither  grief 
nor  comment,  although,  odd  to  relate, 
Mr.  “ Social  ” Benton  and  Piet  van 
Troomp,  the  Boer  overseer,  saw  him  off 
on  the  Union  Castle  Line  dock  at  Cape 
Town  Bay. 

On  the  second  day  out  Mr.  Mooney 
had  discovered  that  controlling  a walk- 
ing diamond  mine  and  ostensibly  man- 
aging a shoe  shop  were  two  different- 
matters.  The  Mine  displayed  a com- 
plaining irritability. 

“ You  must  stop  that,  Fitz,”  objected 
Mr.  Mooney  on  one  occasion,  as  they  sat 
in  a corner  of  the  smoke-room,  “or  the 
habit,  will  grow  on  ye.  Shore,  there  was 
a man  in  the  county  when'  T come  from 


who  was  shot  three  . times  with  a Seattle 
gun,  and  never  a pennyweight  of  lead 
did  they  take  from  him.  He  got  used 
to  it  and  would  have  lived  to  a foine  old 
age,  av  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  fact  that 
wan  day,  on  a visit  to  friends  on  Ban- 
try  Bay,  he  was  timpted  to  go  for  a 
schwim.  I don’t  know  whither  it  was 
hid  furst  or  fate  furst  he  wint  down,  but 
he  sank  to  the  bottom  before  he  could 
say  fc  Huroo.’  Now,  diamonds  are  less 
hivy,  and  more  to  be  proud  of,  and  ye 
can  carry  and  enjoy  thim  for  thurty 
years  to  come.” 

“ There’s  siveril  that  worrit  me,”  groan- 
ed Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  pointing  to  different 
portions  of  his  anatomy. 

“ An’  iviry  wan  that  worrits  ye  is 
maybe  worth  one  thousand  pounds,  ye 
philanderer!  Whin  we  git  to  London,  the 
prisident,  authorized  by  the  board  j di- 
rectors, is  goin’  to  have  ye  prospicted 
and  surveyed;  and  shure,  whin  ye  have 
that  done,  ye’ll  be  in  love  with  yoursilf! 
Ye’ll  shine  like  the  sky  on  a starry  night, 
and  we’ll  have  a map  made  of  ye  that  will 
go  with  the  prosphectus.  L’ave  the  sur- 
face worhk  alone,  and  pin  your  faith 
to  the  deep  levels.” 

All  this  cheering  talk  had  little  effect 
on  Fitzpatrick,  whose  discomfort  palpably 
and  visibly  increased.  Before  the  voy- 
age was  half  over  Mr.  Mooney  perceived 
that,  if  he  wished  to  make  a success  as  a 
promoter,  he  must  induce  the  Mine  to 
abstain  from  a tendency  to  indulge  in 
spirits  until  after  it  had  been  properly 
syndicated  and  the  shares  sold,  or  dis- 
posed of.  Then,  for  all  Mr.  Mooney 
cared,  it  might  begin  to  fill  up  its  gal- 
leries. The  treatment  prescribed  by  the 
ship’s  doctor  kept  Fitzpatrick  in  his  state- 
room until  Mr.  Mooney  had  landed  him 
at  a little  hotel  in  Jermyn  Street,  Lon- 
don. There  the  board  of  directors  drew 
up  a resolution  that  for  two  weeks  the 
Mine  would  conduct  itself  as  a sober 
and  industrious  corporation  should,  and 
this  was  signed  and  duly  recorded  on 
the  minutes. 

In  a few  days  Doctor  O’Fallon  arrived, 
and  between  him  and  Mr.  Mooney  them 
was  laid  a plan  of  campaign.  A legal 
opinion,  given  by  a well-known  solicitor, 
stated  that  no  one  could  forcibly  dis- 
possess the  Mine  of  its  possessions  dur- 
ing its  lifetime,  and  that,  according  to 
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ideas  the  night  previous,  and  since  morn- 
ing had  insulted  each  other  by  a com- 
plete and  exhausted  silence.  The  rain 
plashed  against  the  murky  windows  that 
overlooked  the  alleyway  at  the  rear  of 
the  building,  and  the  silence  was  broken 
only  by  the  stertorous  breathing  of  Mr. 
Mooney,  and  the  pungent  sizzling  of  a 
block  of  soft  coal  in  the  open  grate. 

Doctor  O’Fallon  had  read  the  blotters 
through  from  cover  to  cover  and  now  sat 
twirling  his  thumbs,  until  he  could  stand 
it  no  longer — his  nerves  demanded  move- 
ment. Just  as  he  rose  softly  in  order 
not  to  disturb  the  sleeper,  he  heard  a 
voice  monotonously  calling  from  a dis- 
tance: “Mr.  Michael  Mooney!  Mr. 
Michael  Mooney !”  and  as  the  sound 
penetrated  to  the  reading-room  the  presi- 
dent and  board  of  directors  awoke  with 
a start. 

In  the  doorway  stood  the  hotel  page- 
boy. “ Morning  pipers  for  Mr.  Mooney,” 
he  announced. 

Doctor  O’Fallon  took  one  rain-damp- 
ened sheet  and  handed  the  other  to  his 
companion,  who  was  stumping  toward 
him  on  a slumber-deadened  leg. 

All  misunderstandings  between  the 
medical  man  and  the  president  sudden- 
ly vanished ; with  a gasp  Mr.  Mooney  fell 
into  the  doctor’s  arms. 

“ Listen  to  this !”  he  faltered,  hoarse- 
ly. “ Saint  Ignatius ! It  accounts  for 
Fitzpatrick !” 

Doctor  O’Fallon  looked  over  his  shoul- 
der and,  omitting  the  brogue,  they  be- 
gan reading  together  the  following  in 
croaking  undertones: 

“ Illicit  Diamond  Buyers  at  Work 
Again.  By  despatch  from  Cape  Town. — 
That  the  i I.  D.  Bs.’  have  not  all  passed 
out  of  existence  is  shown  by  reports  from 
up-country.  Rumors  have  been  rife  for 
some  time  that  stones  were  being  smug- 
gled out  of  the  mines.  But  now  the 
Yon  Weiner  diamond  fields  seem  to  be 
the  source  of  operations.  It  is  said  that 
a deep-laid  plot  has  been  discovered,  and 
that  a Boer  overseer  named  Von  Troomp 
has  been  arrested — ” 

“Oh,  Saint  Inez!  listen  to  that!”  in- 
terpolated Mr.  Mooney. 

“ Also  that  two  of  the  mine’s  em- 
ployees much  higher  in  station,  whose 
names  are  withheld,  have  been  found  to 


be  among  the  leaders.  Arrests  are  ex- 
pected to  follow  shortly  in  London.” 

The  deep-breathing  silence  that  fol- 
lowed was  broken  at  last  by  the  pre- 
siding officer. 

“Control  yursilf,  O’Fallon.  Let’s 
think  what  we’d  better  be  doin’,”  he 
said,  in  a futile  effort  to  calm  his  Own 
desire  for  self-obliteration. 

“ Takin’  to  our  heels  and  crossin’  the 
ocean,”  replied  the  medical  adviser; 
“we’re  swamped  entirely,  high  and  dry.” 

“ The  police  have  Fitzpatrick,”  com- 
mented Mooney,  “that’s  shure!” 

“And  phwat  could  he  tell  thim?” 
blurted  the  doctor.  “ It’s  Benton  and  the 
Dutch  averseer  I’m  afraid  of.  . . . Per- 
haps we’re  watched  now!” 

“ The  cellar !”  suggested  Mr.  Mooney, 
remembering  the  open  stairway,  and  with 
that  the  president  and  board  of  directors 
caught  the  medical  adviser  by  the  coat 
sleeve  and  rushed  from  the  room. 

A moment  later  they  emerged  from 
the  rear  entrance  into  the  alley  and  van- 
ished around  the  comer.  Unknown  to 
themselves,  this  was  exactly  the  method 
and  course  that  had  been  pursued  by 
Patrick  Fitzpatrick  in  his  own  myste- 
rious disappearance  of  the  day  before. 

The  Itinerant  Mine,  being  of  a free 
and  independent  nature,  had  indulged  a 
growing  resentment  at  being  treated  as  a 
mere  asset,  and,  moreover,  he  had  not 
been  in  accord  with  the  company’s  plans. 
Why  should  they  deem  it  necessary  for 
him  to  absent  himself  at  the  meeting 
with  Mr.  Solomon?  Why  was  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  remain  in  bed  and  pre- 
tend to  be  at  death’s  door?  Why  should 
they  wish  to  rent  a lonely  little  place 
down  in  the  New  Forest?  He  felt  a 
slow  submergence  of  his  personality  and 
longed  to  express  his  individuality  in 
his  own  wfay. 

The  first  thing  he  did,  after  assuring 
himself  that  he  had  given  Mr.  Mooney 
the  slip,  wTas  to  enter  the  door  of  an  en- 
ticing public  house.  But  the  odors  of 
the  place  were  repugnant  to  his  nos- 
trils; the  fumes  positively  disgusted  him! 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  set  to  one  side  the  steam- 
ing beverage  he  had  ordered,  and  called 
for  something  more  cooling.  It  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  swallow  the  merest  sip. 
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hnwib  ed» — noi  standing:  ddi  mind  a ’pi  was  «»u  his.  way  to  the  iHxspit-aiy; 
yon,  but  being  driven  as  mil y n Lou- 
den. cabby  eon  drive  under  t h«  promise.  it  wte  a dark  atlil  dingy  day.  when  the* 
of  n *hn<b)e  fare.  smoky  yellow  atmosphere  nubmta  ftfpye- 

Wh  HTi  !a  M’is  dragged  to  the  sidewalk  tro ted  into  the  great  whin-  wardr*  UhU 
oae  of  the  very  first  '|Hu^maklV>-  ImumJ  over  / thv  Itinerant  Mite  stirred  )m<  cxiiYnped 
him  \yasv  a tinpk.-seL  xeddViood  yen  mg  ierigth  and  looked  a round  him  with  com- 

r/iaiv  nf  eoleuial  appi*;irauer  who  hs^d  hap-  ptelmikivn  eyes.  Me  did  not  a>k  whore 

peubd  fo  be  by.  Hi*  hr  wsi&,  he  reasoned  it  mil  fox  bfr/iselL 

on  brnslii'n^  the  mad  from  Mr/  FUzpat-  the  plme  of  all  places  he  hated  m&$ti 
riekV  coimiev.a nip  was  nunnhued  J*j:  '*  Shore/'  said  he  aloud,  bur  -omewlmt 

looir-dr^wu  gasp*  Phut  changed  to  a grin  weakly,  <l  I’m  In  'the  luishpiiml  at  lashf-- 
of  eiatinvi.  X and  he  repeated  it, 

“ L the  .kreutiermm  a I’riend  of  yours?1'*'  . * Quite  rightd'  m>-j  a vmoe  from  (he 
asked  rm  bnjinsitivo  enlneker.  uue  of  m font  of  the  bed  *#  Xow  lie  sLi(  like  a 

score  who  acre  rryif.br .to  sh.u  off  all  air  pood  man  — we're  fakiup  car*-  «d  you.'’'  : 

and  olauf  .rinir  and  myyo-pier»>..  It  wns-  a tall  nurse,  . wd  fv  i<  p{e;«sanf 

^ VV-sw  n*spoed»-d  the  r^WV'^l  ymmp  Voice;  She  took  thy  patient^ 
mao;  u eou't  -nmc*  of  you  call'  a p>-  tore  and  eemuted  hi«  tiui^e.  which.  n*i 

beWhlAM  P*  t be  n.ovHent.  stiiled  him, 

*:  Men-  V couicv  nnw,M  ei  ied  s..ioe  AVill  y«:  t» ))  me  wan  thinef  cn-j 
Smb  ftlty}  Uic  outskirts  of  f|>e  cored.  Fi^p* trick-,  'k  iiii'  that  whin  will  I h»; 
A Inotiimr  coustap],,  appeano).  pe.tr*>  afth*T  pvLiu*  mil.  mahimr’ 

i.ook  in  I ui si* L fnurhlinp  hmitlde^ly  (of  4i  In  yo(u]  time."  replied  the  iutrs/v 
bif  fumpH?  /.e,,  UpldiV:  fbrmiup  aa  opinion  thitt  the  «<•*/ 

The  red*  fared  cm*  topic  e«.i Mr.ua nd  *»i  tiv  -oeio  \ k>u  npniiet  hey  yatient  eouhl  not 
<ihh»fmri\  \ lew  v,  hi^pemd  yio!tr»m?f-s  .in  ••  be  pf  a very  heinous  'dmra^rr.  ^ Ail  in 
the  emt^tflhhv^  eflv  and  d hb  letter, ef^vod-  Vrp«<l  titiuy  • . . There  are  scveroJ  people 


litxUi*  to  Tins  k \it  cAiTefrht*  ostitY- 
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weak  voice  continued,  plaintively.  “ The 
docthors  will  be  aftlier  gettin’  thim  for 
ye.  But  you’d  betther  take  care  that  they 
don’t  be  helpin’  thimsilves.” 

“ Patrick,”  put  in  Mr.  Weedon  at  last, 
“ you’ve  overtaxed  yourself — don’t  talk 
any  more.”  As  he  spoke  his  face  was 
redder  than  ever,  and,  rising,  he  tiptoed 
hastily  away. 

A few  minutes  later  he  was  in  consul- 
tation with  the  resident  surgeon.  The 
latter  was  of  the  immediate  opinion  that 
the  aid  of  the  X-ray  should  be  called  in 
before  determining  upon  any  plan  of 
prospecting,  and  on  being  assured  that 
it  was  painless,  the  patient  agreed  to 
submit  to  the  process.  But  when  all  was 
ready  for  the  photographic  survey,  the 
Mine’s  courage  began  to  dwindle.  When 
he  was  wheeled  into  the  laboratory  and 
saw  the  preparations  that  had  been  made 
— the  big  bulbs,  the  electric  connections, 
the  ominous  glass  table,  and  all  of  it — 
he  restrained  with  difficulty  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  a dash  for  the  stairway. 

It  was  plainly  shown  that  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick was  the  possessor  of  a minor  por- 
tion of  a paper  of  tin  tacks,  some  sec- 
tions of  a watch  chain,  five  or  six  screws 
of  assorted  sizes,  and  other  objects;  but 


nothing  that  could  be  affirmed  to  be  a dia- 
mond had  left  any  trace  of  its  existence. 

The  Itinerant  Mine  was  humbled  and 
humiliated  beyond  words  to  express.  His 
importance  had  vanished.  lie  was  a 
fraud,  a delusion,  and  a snare. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  this  state  of 
depression  that  news  came  from  Cape 
Town  that  “ Social  ” Benton  had  turned 
King’s  evidence.  The  Von  Weiner  Dia- 
mond Mine  Company,  Ltd.,  owed 
their  former  employee  a humble  and  sub- 
stantial apology.  Mr.  Wigmore  Weedon 
attempted  to  rally  him  to  a state  of 
hope.  As  soon  as  he  could  leave  the  hos- 
pital and  was  able  to  make  the  voyage, 
his  old  position  would  be  found  open 
to  him. 

It  was  with  a perfunctory  politeness 
that  Patrick  Fitzpatrick  thanked  him. 

“ But  d’ye  think,”  said  he,  “ that  the 
photygraps  could  be  mistaken?” 

Mr.  Weedon  shook  his  head.  “ I 
haven’t  the  least  idea  in  the  world  that 
O’Fallon  or  Mooney  thought  you  had  a 
diamond  to  your  skin,  Patrick,”  he  con- 
cluded. “ It  was  a mad  chance  to  try  to 
get  a title  to  the  stones  they  had  stolen.” 

“ And  to  think  av  that,”  said  the  ex- 
Mine,  slowly — “to  think  av  that!  The 
dirty  I.  D.  Bs.t” 


In  Touch 

BY  JOHN  B.  TABB 

HOW  slight  soe’er  the  motion  be, 
With  palpitating  hand 
The  gentlest  breaker  of  the  sea 
Betrays  it  to  the  land. 

And  though  a vaster  mystery 
Hath  set  our  souls  apart, 

Each  waft u re  from  eternity 
Reveals  thee  to  my  heart. 
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Cymbeline 

BY  THEODORE  IV A TTS-D UNTON 


THE  roarer  will  perceive  that  in 
criticising  Cymbeline  my  object 
has  been  to  take  independent  view’s 
of  the  worlds  great  dramatist — to  apply, 
and  to  apply  fearlessly,  to  his  work  the 
selfsame  critical  canons  as  are  univer- 
sally applied  to  all  other  imaginative 
writers,  never  forgetting,  however,  Cole- 
ridge’s saying,  “ assuredly  that  criticism 
of  Shakespeare  will  alone  be  genial  which 
is  reverential.” 

I will  begin  by  saying  a few  wTords  on 
the  subject  that  is  being  now  discussed 
by  Tolstoy  and  others — Shakespeare  in 
relation  to  the  twentieth  century. 

That  his  name  has  dominated  the 
nineteenth  century  has  been  made  mani- 
fest by  treatises  upon  him  and  his  works 
that  can  almost  be  numbered  by  the 
thousand.  Will  it  dominate  the  twen- 
tieth century?  That  depends,  I think, 
not  so  much  upon  his  poetical  genius, 
and  not  so  much  upon  the  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  of  his  philosophy  of  life  to 
the  new  century’s  cosmogony  of  growth, 
but  rather  upon  the  aesthetic  principles 
of  his  art.  What  arc  those  principles? 
Is  not  the  entire  tendency  of  his  work 
expressed  by  Joubert’s  saying,  “ Fiction 
has  no  business  to  exist  unless  it  is  more 
beautiful  than  reality”?  Shakespeare, 
in  spite  of  his  occasional  coarseness  and 
his  lapses  from  good  taste,  shows  a quest, 
of  the  beautiful  far  surpassing  that  of  all 
other  poets.  Is  this  quest  of  beauty,  in 
which  he  is  so  transcendent,  the  proper 
quest?  I think  it  is.  But  that  being 
so,  what  about  the  twentieth  century, 
whose  quest,  at  present,  is  an  entirely 
different  one — the  quest  of  the  ugly,  the 
most  squalid,  cynical  realism?  Should 
this  quest  continue  Shakespeare’s  posi- 
tion will  indeed  suffer  a change. 

The  reason  why  I think  with  Joubert 
that  fiction  has  no  business  to  exist  un- 
less it.  is  more  beautiful  than  reality  is 
this.  Alan  was  not  really  born  in  Para- 
dise. No,  he  descended,  as  the  twentieth 


century  is  only  too  well  aware,  from  a 
certain  hairy  animal  living  in  the  trees, 
described  by  Darwin. 

Now  that  descent  cannot  be  called 
lovely,  and  the  more  the  poet  makes  us 
forget  it,  by  his  beautiful  dream  of  what 
man  may,  and  perhaps  will,  some  day 
become,  the  better  for  mankind.  If  the 
twentieth  century  continues  to  think  oth- 
erwise, it  will  batten  upon  the  literature 
it  likes,  and  then,  exit  Shakespeare. 

No  play  is  more  full  of  Shakespeare’s 
passion  for  beauty  than  Cymbeline . And 
this  is  why  I have  dwelt  so  fully  upon 
the  subject.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
scene  in  Imogen’s  bedchamber,  when 
Iachimo  has  emerged  from  the  chest  to 
carry  out  his  treacherous  purpose.  All 
poets  feel  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  lovely  as  a lovely  woman,  and 
Shakespeare  above  all  others  shows  this. 

But  he  who  ventures  to  describe  a lovely 
woman  in  her  bedchamber  treads  on 
dangerous  ground,  as  we  see  in  Marlowe’s 
Hero  and  Leander , and  in  too  many  other 
English  poems.  Shakespeare  and  Keats 
alone  have  come  out  of  the  perilous  situ- 
ation with  safety.  The  bedroom  scene  in 
Keats’  “ Eve  of  St.  Agnes  ” for  purity 
as  much  as  for  beauty,  is  worthy  to  stand 
beside  a scene  like  this: 

How  bravely  thou  becomes t thy  bed,  fresh 
lily. 

And  whiter  than  the  sheets!  That  I might 
touch ! 

Hut  kiss;  one  kiss!  ltubies  unparagon’d. 

How  dearly  they  do’t!  Tis  her  breathing 
that 

Perfumes  the  chamber  thus:  the  flame  o’ 
the  taper 

Bows  toward  her,  and  would  under-peep  her 
lids. 

To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows,  white  and  ay.ure  laced 
With  blue  of  heaven’s  own  tinct. 

In  the  Italian  story  the  distinctive 
mark  on  the  heroine’s  bosom,  which  is  to 
play  such  an  important  part  in  the  evo- 
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lution  of  the  plot,  is  a mole  with  a group 
of  golden  hairs  surrounding  it.  To 
Shakespeare  there  was  elearly  something 
repellent  in  the  idea  of  hairs,  whether 
golden  or  not,  marring  the  ivory  globes 
of  a beautiful  woman’s  bosom.  And  yet, 
in  any  dramatization  of  the  story  a 
mole  was  necessary;  for  some  striking 
and  easily  recognized  peculiarity  of  the 
bosom  could  not  he  dispensed  with.  See 
how  easily  the  poet  of  beauty  gets  over 
the  difficulty: 

On  her  loft  breast 

A mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson 
drops 

V the  bottom  of  a cowslip. 

Shakespeare’s  quest  of  beauty  indeed 
is  incessant.  And  it  grew  upon  him,  as 
indeed  the  love  of  beauty  does  grow  with 
the  years.  There  is  perhaps  more  beauty 
in  his  later  plays  than  in  his  earlier 
plays.  He  was  a man  fairly  advanced  in 
years  when  he  produced  The  Tempest . 
It  is  overweighted  with  beauty.  In  all  his 
plays  we  see  that  beauty  is  made  a per- 
petual quest.  At  every  turn  we  see  that 
while  toiling  in  London,  new-vamping 
old  plays  of  other  dramatists,  or  re- 
casting and  enriching  such  new  ones  as 
were  sent  for  the  theatre’s  acceptance 
from  Oxford  to  Cambridge,  there  was, 
beneath  his  consciousness  of  the  play  he 
was  working  on,  an  ever-shining  mirror — 
the  magic  mirror  of  youthful  memory. 
This  mirror  was  bright  with  the  shim- 
mer of  Avon  as  it  wound  through  the 
meadows  he  loved — meadows  colored  with 
the  tints  of  the  Warwickshire  flowers — 
winking  marvbuds,  cuckoo-pints,  cow- 
slips, oxl  ips — 

Daffodils. 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and 
take 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 

Whenever  he  was  in  need  of  a poetical 
image,  or  lovely  fancy,  to  illustrate  or 
beautify  a passage,  he  had  only  to  look 
down  into  this  magic  mirror,  and  there 
was  the  very  picture  he  wanted,  ready 
for  use.  Thus  it  was  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  crimson  drops  in  the  cowslip 
for  the  golden  hairs.  Those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  cowslips  of  Avon  mead- 
ows know  that  the  warm-colored  spots  in 
a cowslip’s  bell  are  of  a deeper  hue  than 
in  most  other  specimens  of  the  flower. 
Therefore  I say,  in  spite  of  Steevens,  that 


“ crimson  ” is  the  very  word  to  describe 
it.  When  Shakespeare  wants  an  adjective 
that  shall  express  for  ever  in  one  word  all 
the  charm  of  the  violet,  he  has  only  to 
look  down  into  this  mirror  to  find  it : 

Violets  dim. 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 

Or  Cytherea’s  breath. 

In  the  Avon  side  meadows,  the  dim- 
mer the  violet  the  more  exquisite  is 
the  perfume. 

As  to  Imogen,  Shakespeare  is  in  love 
with  her,  as  we  all  are.  Note  how  he 
never  forgets  that  she  is  an  English  girl, 
and  note  how  he  never  forgets  that  she 
is  a great  lady  — a princess.  Upon  no 
one  of  Shakespeare’s  women  has  there 
been  more  eulogistic  writing  than  upon 
her.  Mr.  Swinburne  concludes  his  re- 
marks upon  Cymbeline  in  A Study  of 
Shakespeare  with  the  following  words: 

“ I am  therefore  something  more  than 
fain  to  close  my  book  upon  the  name  of 
the  woman  best  beloved  in  all  the  world 
of  song  and  all  the  tide  of  time;  upon 
the  name  of  Shakespeare’s  Imogen.” 

And  yet,  perhaps,  most  of  the  critics 
have  missed  the  one  feature  of  her  char- 
acter that  makes  her  the  idol  of  the  Eng- 
lish race — her  bravery.  Her  naivete,  her 
affectionateness,  her  sweetness,  have  all 
been  dwelt  upon.  But  her  bravery  it  is 
that  makes  her  to  Englishmen  the  most 
bewitching  of  all  Shakespeare’s  women, 
who,  as  a rule — to  which,  however,  Cor- 
delia is  an  exception — are  soft  and  tender 
rather  than  brave.  In  the  English  feel- 
ing about  the  ideal  girl  there  is,  no 
doubt,  the  inherited  reminiscence  of  our 
Norse  ancestry.  Women  took  a vastly 
more  important  place  among  the  Norse- 
men than  among  other  races.  While 
Griselda  is  the  type  of  admirable  woman- 
hood in  romance  literature,  the  ideal  of 
womanhood  with  her  Norse  forefathers 
was  Brynhild. 

Imogen’s  bravery  shows  that  in  his 
portrait  of  her  wShakespeare  intended  to 
paint  the  ideal  English  girl.  And  see 
how  he  has  transfigured  the  heroine  of 
the  Italian  story  where  she  is  thus  in- 
troduced when  confronting  her  would- 
be  murderer: 

The  lady,  seeing  the  poinard,  and  hear- 
ing those  words,  exclaimed  in  terror,  “ Alas! 
have  pity  on  me  for  the  love  of  Heaven ! 
Do  not  become  the  slayer  of  one  who  never 
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Hail , than  fair  heaven  / 

We  house  t*  the  rock , yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly 
\s  prinult  r livers  do. 

Hail,  heaven  f 

JIaiL  heaven 


Hilaries. 


(jUfDEfrlijS. 

Arviragus. 
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offended  thee  only  to  pleasure  another ! God, 
who  knows  all  things,  knows  that  I have 
never  done  that  which  could  merit  such  a 
reward  from  my  husband’s  hand.” 

And  this  is  how  Shakespeare  paints 
Imogen  in  the  scene  where  Pisanio  tells 
her  of  his  commission  to  kill  her: 

Come,  fellow,  be  thou  honest; 

Do  thou  thy  master’s  bidding:  when  thou 
see’st  him, 

A little  witness  my  obedience.  Look! 

1 draw  the  sword  myself:  take  it,  and  hit 
The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart: 
Fear  not;  ’tis  empty  of  all  things  but  grief: 
Thy  master  is  not  there;  who  was,  indeed, 
The  riches  of  it:  do  his  bidding;  strike. 
Thou  may’st  be  valiant  in  a better  cause; 

But  now  thou  seem’st  a coward. 

Mrs.  Jameson  contrasts  the  English 
with  the  Italian  woman,  merely  to  show 
that  Imogen  resigns  herself  to  Posthu- 
mus’ will  with  a most  entire  submission. 
She  is  mistaken,  I think.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  Imogen  of  the  Griselda.  Death 
is  naught  to  this  brave  girl  in  compari- 
son with  her  husband’s  treachery. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  we  have  not  reached 
the  crowning  example  of  Shakespeare’s 
love  of  beauty  shown  in  Cymbeline . I 
allude  to  Imogen’s  romantic  feeling 
about  Posthumus,  her  husband.  Such 
love  is  almost  always  depicted  in  con- 
temporary literature,  and  indeed  in  all 
literatures,  between  unmarried  lovers.  It 
is  surely  unique  in  poetry,  this  beauti- 
ful feeling  between  husband  and  wife. 

As  to  the  occasional  freedom  of  speech 
in  such  scenes  as  Act  II,  Scene  4,  it 
would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  they 
contradict  in  the  least  degree  Shake- 
speare’s love  of  beauty.  Coarseness  is 
entirely  a question  of  manners,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  deeper  things.  What 
is  considered  coarse  now  (the  most  cyn- 
ical of  all  periods  in  England)  was  not 
so  considered  in  Shakespeare’s  time  (the 
most  enthusiastic  period). 

Cymbeline  is  another  instance  of 
Shakespeare’s  eye  for  a good  story.  It 
was  not  likely  that  he  would  let  pass 
such  an  interesting  tale  as  that  of  the 
ninth  novel  in  the  second  day  in  the  De- 
cameron. in  which  a merchant  boasts  of 
his  wife’s  charms  and  accepts  a bet  that 
her  chastity  would  be  found  vulnerable 
if  attacked.  Rut  how  Shakespeare  be- 


came acquainted  with  the  story,  whether 
through  Westward  for  Smelts,  which  is 
probable,  or  from  the  French  translation 
of  Boccaccio,  or  whether  he  could  read 
Italian  and  read  it  in  the  original,  we  do 
not  know.  The  first  English  translation 
of  the  Decameron,  printed  in  folio,  did 
not  appear  until  four  years  after  Shake- 
speare’s death.  The  way  in  which  he 
manipulates  this  story  for  Cymbeline  is 
extremely  characteristic  of  him  and 
shows  his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
English  character.  He  knew  how  pas- 
sionately Englishmen  loved  the  legend- 
ary history  of  England  as  they  found 
it  in  Holinshed,  and  he  placed  in  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  King  Cymbeline  the 
incidents  of  the  Italian  tale,  and  threw 
around  it  a marvellously  faithful  Eng- 
lish atmosphere.  Nor  did  he  forget  every 
now  and  then  to  tickle  the  patriotism 
with  which  the  Elizabethans  were  in- 
spired. He  reminds  them  of 

The  natural  bravery  of  your  Isle,  which 
stands 

As  Neptune’s  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  unscaleable  and  roaring  waters; 
With  sands  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies' 
boats, 

But  suck  them  up  to  the  topmast.  A kind 
of  conquest 

Ciesar  made  here;  but  made  not  here  his 
brag 

Of  came , and  saw , and  overcame:  with 
shame 

(The  first  that  ever  touch’d  him)  he  was 
carried 

From  off  our  coast,  twice  beaten ; and  his 
shipping 

( Poor  ignorant  baubles'! ) on  our  terrible 
seas, 

Like  egg  - shells  mov’d  upon  their  surges, 
cracked 

As  easily  ’gainst  our  rocks:  for  joy  whereof 
The  fam’d  Cassibelan,  who  was  once  at 
point 

( 0 giglot  Fortune ! ) to  master  Caesar’s 
sword. 

Made  Lud’s  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright. 
And  Britons  strut  with  courage. 

The  allusions  here,  although  they 
would  have  been  quite  beyond  the  ken  of 
the  contemporary  English  playgoer — gen- 
erally a very  ignorant  person — were  fa- 
miliar enough,  as  Shakespeare  knew,  to 
the  veriest  groundling  of  his  time,  few 
of  whom  could  read  and  fewer  still 
could  write. 
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The  first  appearance  of  the  play  was 
in  the  first  folio  of  1623.  Why  it  ap- 
peared there  among  the  tragedies,  and 
why  The  Winters  Tale  appeared  there 
among  the  comedies,  would  be  an  inter- 
esting subject  of  speculation,  if  I had 
space  to  linger  over  it.  In  The  Winters 
Tale  there  is  really  only  one  tragic  epi- 
sode, the  death  of  Mamillius.  In  Cym- 
heline  there  is  none,  except  the  death  of 
Cloten,  and  the  death  of  such  a charac- 
ter as  that  can  scarcely  be  called  tragic. 
Did  the  intense  pathos  of  Imogen’s  story 
give  the  play  a tragic  atmosphere  with- 
out any  humorous  scenes  to  enliven  it, 
while  in  The  Winter's  Tale  Autolycus, 
an  enormous  favorite  with  the  audi- 
ence, left  on  the  mind  a humorous 
suggestion,  and  wiped  out  the  serious 
and  pathetic  incidents?  Who  shall  say? 
Of  course,  however,  the  Elizabethans 
did  not  divide  tragedy  and  comedy 
with  anything  like  the  sharp  line  that 
the  Greeks  did. 

Cymbeline  is  universally  pronounced 
to  be  entirely  by  Shakespeare.  As  far 
as  I know,  no  single  critic  has  taken  any 
other  view.  If  it  really  is  all  by  him, 
how  shall  we  explain  its  great  inequal- 
ities? Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
not  merely  its  beauties  that  warrant  its 
attribution  to  Shakespeare.  The  very 
faults  of  style  observable  in  it  are  Shake- 
spearian. Take,  for  instance,  Shake- 
speare’s frequent  obliviousness  of  the 
characteristic  defect  of  our  language,  the 
preponderance  of  sibilants.  Marlowe, 
whose  ear  in  some  respects  was  finer  than 
Shakespeare’s,  gave  great  attention  to 
this  defect,  which  will  always  prevent 
English  from  being  a “ singing”  lan- 
guage. So  did  Fletcher,  when  he  had 
time.  And  Fletcher,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, taught  Milton,  the  greatest  of 
all  English  harmonists  and  melodists, 
as  much,  or  almost  as  much,  as  Mar- 
lowe did. 

But  Shakespeare  often  gives  no  at- 
tention to  sibilants.  Indeed  it  was  well 
for  him  that  he  wrote  a good  many  years 
after  a certain  severe  critic,  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  was  dead,  who  is  so 
wroth  with  sibilants  that  he  declared  that 
<r  is  entirely  disgusting  and  when  it 
often  occurs  insupportable,  and  that  the 
hiss  is  more  appropriate  to  the  beast  than 
to  man.  Even  the  exquisite  song, 
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Hark!  hark;  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate 
sings, 

And  Phoebus  ’gins  arise. 

His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies; 

And  winking  marybuds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes; 

With  everything  that  pretty  is: 

My  lady  sweet,  arise; 

Arise,  arise, 

would  have  been  more  exquisite  still, 
at  least  from  a musician’s  point  of 
view,  if  Shakespeare  had  attended  to 
his  sibilants. 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies 

is  very  bad,  and  the  only  excuse  for 
Hanmer’s  substitution  of  “ bin  ” for  “ is  ” 
in  the  line. 

With  everything  that  pretty  is, 

is  that  it  gives  some  relief  from  the 
hissing  sound  that  pervades  the  other- 
wise divine  lyric,  and  gives  the  singer  a 
little  chance. 

If,  however,  Cymbeline  is  all  written 
by  Shakespeare,  we  can  only  suppose 
that  some  portions  of  it  were  written  in 
a hurry.  There  are  frequent  signs  that 
the  story  was  never  thoroughly  fused  in 
the  author’s  mind. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  Shake- 
speare was  a business  man,  most  likely 
the  finest  business  man  in  the  world  of 
letters  at  that  time.  His  first  object  was 
to  produce  a play  upon  a given  subject 
at  a given  moment,  and  he,  in  conse- 
quence, must  have  often  worked  while 
his  imagination  was  half  dormant,  and 
he  had  to  be  content  with  perfunctory 
and  often  with  makeshift  writing. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Hamlet,  the 
success  of  the  hastily  written  play  was 
so  great  that  he  went  over  it  again  and 
transfigured  it.  The  Hamlet  mentioned 
by  Thomas  Nash  in  1589  is  lost,  but  com- 
pare the  Hamlet  of  1603  with  the  Ham- 
let of  1604.  There  you  see  the  most 
marvellous  instance  of  a dramatist  work- 
ing upon  a story  with  his  imagination 
only  half  aroused,  and  the  same  drama- 
tist working  upon  the  same  story  with 
his  imagination  at  white  heat.  The  sub- 
ject is  a great  one,  and  cannot  be  fully 
treated  here,  but  I wish  the  reader  would 
turn  to  my  article  upon  Poetry  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.  It  will  aid 
him  in  understanding  what  I mean.  He 
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will  there  find  a discussion  upon  the  dif- 
ference between  absolute  vision  and  rela- 
tive vision.  In  absolute  vision  the  imag- 
ination is  thoroughly  aroused,  the  soul 
of  the  poet  when  at  work  is  seized  upon 
by  the  divinity  which  Iamblichus  speaks 
of,  who  “guides  it  as  he  will,”  while  in 
relative  vision  the  imagination  is  only 
partially  active.  In  the  latter  case  the 
dramatist  produces  makeshift,  or,  at 
least,  only  secondary  work.  There  are, 
of  course,  very  few  dramatists  or  novel- 
ists who  show  absolute  vision  on  any  oc- 
casion. But  here  is  the  point  that  I wish 
to  impress  upon  the  reader : the  same 
dramatist,  if  he  be  Shakespeare,  may 
display  absolute  vision  in  some  parts  of 
his  work  and  relative  vision  in  others. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  second  act  of 
Macbeth  — the  most  wonderful  piece  of 
absolute  vision  to  be  found  in  all  drama, 
unless  we  except  the  great  Clytemnestra 
scene  in  Agamemnon — with  the  scene  be- 
tween Macduff  and  Malcolm,  in  Act  IV, 
Scene  3,  where  Malcolm  runs  through  a 
catalogue  of  imaginary  vices  of  which 
he  accuses  himself  in  a transparent  way 
that  narrowly  escapes  being  ludicrous. 
The  only  reason  for  the  existence  of  this 
scene  is  to  give  Macduff  the  opportunity 
of  exclaiming, 

Fit  to  govern! 

No,  not  to  live. 

Not  even  Shakespeare,  it  would  seem, 
can  display  absolute  vision  until  every 
part  of  the  story  has  become  familiar 
to  him  as  matter  o_  fact,  and  the 
whole  has  become  fused  in  his  mind. 
In  other  words,  the  dramatist  must  live 
the  story  in  its  every  detail  before 
he  can  display  that  highest  of  all  qual- 
ities— absolute  vision.  But,  in  truth, 
all  Shakespeare’s  plays  show  that  wheth- 
er the  story  is  found  ready  to  hand,  as 
in  Hamlet  and  Macbeth , or  invented,  as 
in  The  Tempest  and  A Midsummer- 
Night’s  Dream , or  adapted,  as  in  Cym- 
beline,  it  passes  through  two  stages  in 
the  mind  of  the  dramatist  — the  stage 
when  the  story  is  first  confronted — lazily 
confronted,  perhaps — and  the  stage  when 
by  long  familiarity  it  is  really  imag- 
ined, when  the  mind  of  the  inventor  or 
adapter  has  become  as  familiar  with 
it  as  though  he  had  himself  actually 
lived  in  it. 


Are  there,  then,  two  Shakespeares  ? 
Yes,  the  Shakespeare  of  absolute  vision 
and  the  Shakespeare  of  relative  vision. 

Consider  the  enormous  activity  of 
Shakespeare  during  his  stay  in  London. 
He  had  the  duties  of  joint  manager, 
adapter-general,  and  original  author. 
Consider,  too,  that  his  great  object  was  to 
make  money  in  order  to  repair  the  for- 
tunes of  a singularly  unfortunate  father. 
Perhaps  it  is  this  overwhelming  variety 
of  work  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  records  of  him  during  his 
London  life.  How  could  a man  in  this 
situation  find  time,  except  occasional- 
ly, to  mix  with  his  convivial,  happy- 
go-lucky  contemporaries?  Depend  upon 
it  those  “ wit  combats  ” between  Ben 
Jonson  and  Shakespeare  were  of  rare 
occurrence.  No  sooner  was  one  play 
produced  than  another  was  wanted  from 
so  popular  a writer.  This,  I suspect,  is 
why  he  was  obliged  in  many  instances 
to  be  content  with  makeshift  work,  for  a 
while,  hoping,  if  the  play  should  prove 
a great  success,  to  find  time  to  work  upon 
it.  Besides  the  case  of  Hamlet,  there 
are  other  instances,  such  as  those  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  and  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  of  Shakespeare  substituting 
good  work  for  makeshift  work  the  mo- 
ment opportunity  offered.  But  he  who 
dares  delay  is  bold.  Shakespeare  died 
at  fifty-two — died  of  a fever — quite  sud- 
denly, according  to  tradition,  which  his 
hasty  will  corroborates.  He  went  down 
to  Stratford  to  meditate  and  to  perfect 
his  work. 

The  perfunctory  makeshift  parts  of 
Cymbeline  are  very  apparent.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  seen  in  Act  II,  Scene  4,  in 
the  entire  lack  of  dramatic  subtlety  in 
the  dialogue  between  Posthumus  and 
Iachimo.  This  lack  of  dramatic  subtlety 
would  not  have  been  displayed,  I think, 
had  the  story  been  fused  in  Shakespeare’s 
mind.  It  is  seen  in  the  clumsy  soliloquy 
of  Belarius  in  Act  III,  Scene  3,  while  in 
the  other  soliloquy,  by  the  same  charac- 
ter, in  Act  IV,  Scene  2,  there  is  not  much 
sign  of  makeshift  work,  although  the  scene 
does  not  show  any  absolute  vision.  The 
makeshift  work  comes  up  later  on  in  the 
same  scene,  in  the  dialogue  between  Bela- 
rius and  the  two  boys : not  only  is  the  idea 
far-fetched,  but  the  style  is  so  crabbed 
that  it  can  only  be  taken  as  makeshift 
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writing.  Note,  for  instance,  the  scene  in 
Act  I,  Scene  4,  between  Philaria,  Iadh- 
imo,  Posthumus,  and  others,  which  seems 
to  have  been  tossed  off  as  fast  as  he 
could  write,  and  is  in  his  worst  style. 
But  perhaps  the  most  notable  instance 
of  the  mixing  of  relative  vision  with  ab- 
solute vision  occurs  in  the  scene  between 
Pisanio  and  Imogen,  in  Act  IH,  Scene  4. 
The  scene  opens  superbly,  but  tails  off 
into  a feeble  dialogue  expressed  in  crab- 
bed writing.  And  yet  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  that  all  this  scene  is  not 
by  Shakespeare. 

In  speaking  of  Shakespeare’s  make- 
shift work,  I am  not,  of  course,  alluding 
to  those  apparent  weaknesses  which  come 
from  the  dramatist’s  reliance  upon  the 
frank  and  genial  nature  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan audiences,  who  were  always  eager 
to  grant  as  large  a measure  of  imagina- 
tive belief  as  they  could.  An  instance 
of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  first  act  of 
Cymbeline.  The  course  of  the  story  is 
very  lucidly  indicated  by  the  opening 
dialogue  between  the  two  gentlemen. 
But  a modem  dramatist  of  the  most  or- 
dinary type  would  have  seen  the  advisa- 
bility of  avoiding  the  apparent  absurdity 
of  making  one  gentleman  of  Cymbeline’s 
court  tell  another  what  must  have  been 
a matter  of  familiar  knowledge  to  both 
of  them  equally,  by  .making  one  of  the 
interlocutors  an  emissary  from  some 
other  court.  Shakespeare  knew  that 
there  was  no  need  for  him  to  take  any 
such  trouble  as  this,  ♦with  an  audience 
like  his,  an  audience  that  was  willing 
to  accede  to  any  and  all  of  the  conven- 
tions of  the  stage. 

An  example  of  the  vast  imaginative 
belief  that  an  Elizabethan  audience  was 
ready  to  grant  is  afforded  by  the  riddle 
in  Pericles , propounded  by  Antiochus, 
which  is  the  pivot  of  the  entire  plot,  the 
riddle  that  was  supposed  to  have  baffled 
many  suitors  for  the  hand  of  the  tyrant’s 
daughter.  There  was  not  one  among 
the  groundlings  who  did  not  expound  the 
riddle  for  himself  as  soon  as  it  was  given 
out:  it  was  so  obvious,  and  meant  to  be 
so  obvious.  But  the  audience  knew  that 
in  order  for  a romantic  story  to  bo  told 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  take 
for  granted  that  this  babyish  puzzle  had 
baffled  the  intelligence  of  a host  of 
knights,  and  was  only  at  last  yielding  to 


this  new  CEdipus,  Pericles.  The  absorbed 
attention  with  which  an  Elizabethan 
audience  must  have  followed  a play  con- 
stantly strikes  with  amazement  the  stu- 
dent of  the  old  dramatists.  The  Wis- 
dome  of  Dr.  Dodypoll , a very  popular 
play  at  that  period,  and  in  some  scenes 
a very  beautiful  one,  as  the  readers  of 
Lamb’s  Specimens  need  not  be  told,  is 
a notable  instance  of  this.  Without  the 
aid  of  scenery  of  any  kind  to  keep  the 
imagination  alive,  an  Elizabethan  spec- 
tator of  this  play  was  able  to  follow  a 
jumble  of  unconnected  incidents  which 
the  modem  reader,  even  at  his  leisure  in 
his  study,  finds  it  almost  impossible  to 
follow.  In  fact,  I never  did  talk  with  any 
Shakespearian  student  who  could  give 
me  a lucid  precis  of  this  bewildering 
play.  A still  more  wonderful  instance  of 
the  power  of  attention  of  an  Elizabethan 
audience  is  afforded  by  Yarington’s  Two 
Tragedies  in  One,  where  a poetic  version 
of  The  Bahes  in  the  Wood,  and  an  Eng- 
lish murder -drama  as  realistic  as  A 
Warning  to  Fair  Women,  and  as  direct 
in  its  method  as  Arden  of  Feversham,  are 
intermingled  in  alternate  scenes. 

One  of  the  impeachments  of  Shake- 
speare’s art  advanced  by  Tolstoy  is  the 
frequency  with  which  characters  in  dis- 
guise are  used,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  impose  upon  those  who  know  them 
well.  Edgar’s  imposition  of  disguise 
upon  his  own  father,  Gloucester — Kent’s 
imposition  upon  Lear,  etc.,  are  simply 
proofs  of  the  immense  power  of  this 
imaginative  belief  in  Elizabethan  audi- 
ences. Throughout  the  Shakespeare  dra- 
mas, and  throughout  all  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare’s  contemporaries,  we  see  the 
difference  as  regards  imaginative  belief 
between  the  temper  of  the  Elizabethan 
playgoer  and  the  temper  of  the  playgoer 
of  our  own  time. 

When  Hippolyta,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  interlude 
in  the  midst  of  A Midsummer-Night's 
Dream , says, 

This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  e’er  I heard, 
Theseus  makes  the  pregnant  reply: 

The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows; 
and  the  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination 
amend  them. 

Thus  Shakespeare  has  himself  spoken 
the  last  word  upon  idealistic  drama. 
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One  Man’s  Story 

BY  LEO  CRANE 


Except  a living  man  there  is  nothing  more 
wonderful  than  a book!  . . . 

— Chables  Kingsley. 

THERE  is  a place  known  as  “ Locust 
Point” — a region  having  hot  sun- 
^ swept  sand  - lots  in  midsummer, 
which  become  cold  wind-swept  vacancies 
in  winter.  Mean  streets  border  the  grease- 
scented  railroad  yards,  and  there  sounds 
the  harsh  cry  of  commerce  to  drown  the 
wails  of  pauper  children.  Puffing  loco- 
motives shunt  about  in  the  shadow  of 
tall  grain-elevators  and  the  long  low 
sheds  of  the  docks.  The  shrieks  of  their 
whistles  mingle  with  the  hoarse,  drowsy 
blasts  of  tow-boats,  for  the  river  sweeps 
past,  black  and  green  in  the  deep  water, 
bringing  vast  cargoes  of  oil  and  iron 
ore,  and  the  cattle-ships  go  out  to  Eu- 
rope, and  the  coffee  comes  in  from 
Brazil,  and  the  lazy-looking  tramp,  un- 
kempt and  uncaring,  drops  slowly  down 
with  the  tide.  Sometimes  the  river 
floats  other  cargoes;  thousands  of  mute, 
wondering  faces  stare  over  the  bulwarks 
of  immigrant-ships ; and  they  go  like  cat- 
tle into  the  dark  sheds,  to  be  howled  at 
and  thrust  about  and  prodded,  very  much 
like  cattle  indeed.  But  these  do  not 
count  in  the  scheme  of  things,  as  do  the 
cargoes  of  grain  and  steel  rails  sent  in 
exchange.  No  one  makes  a gamble  of 
these  on  the  Board  of  Trade.  They  are 
not  worth  it.  But  sometimes — well,  winds 
and  ships  make  wondrous  pictures,  but 
men  tell  wondrous  tales. 

Gregor  Sempevitch  came  that  way. 
When  he  had  been  released  from  the  dark 
shed  and  the  prying  officials  who  bullied 
him,  and  had  found  himself  alone,  he 
was  very  much  alone.  Few  people  knew 
Gregor  Sempevitch,  and  these  seldom 
heard  him  speak  of  himself.  Big  and 
strong,  though  a man  of  middle  age, 
he  found  work  about  the  ships,  where  men 
of  his  strength  are  needed.  Noontimes, 
Ivan  and  he  would  prop  their  broad  backs 
against  the  iron  wall  of  a dock  shed,  and 


would  eat  their  coarse  bread,  and  stare 
out  across  the  black  water  to  where  new 
cargoes  of  people  were  unloaded  and 
thrust  about  and  prodded.  Gregor’s 
beard  was  already  turning  gray,  and 
there  were  deep  furrows  about  his  eyes, 
back  of  which  showed  a crude  intelli- 
gence. To  look  at  him  one  saw  a stolid, 
heavy-featured  man,  patient  and  slow — 
ignorant  perhaps.  He  was  silent,  a 
Russian  of  the  peasantry  no  doubt,  civil 
but  no  more,  and  of  course  suspicious. 
Ivan  had  little  to  ask  him,  and  so  they 
seldom  talked.  The  morning  they  spent 
in  tugging  sacks  filled  with  salt,  slip- 
ping chains  about  these  so  they  might 
be  lifted.  It  'was  hard,  dangerous  work; 
sometimes  a chain  broke  and  the  sack 
dropped  back  into  the  hold.  A man  must 
be  quick  at  that  work.  When  noon  came 
they  rested  willingly  on  the  dock’s  end. 
Out  in  the  stream  a diminutive  tug 
struggled  to  turn  the  bow  of  a boat,  over 
the  rail  of  which  stared  the  usual  line 
of  faces.  Suddenly  Gregor  started  up 
from  his  place,  narrowing  his  eyes  and 
peering  at  the  vessel.  He  dropped  back 
again  with  a sigh  of  relief. 

“ I thought  it  was  Yashkiv,”  he 
said. 

“Will  he  come,  you  think?”  ques- 
tioned Ivan. 

“Perhaps — but  I hope  not — ” Then 
he  turned  angrily  upon  his  companion, 
growling,  “ What  do  you  know  about 
Yashkiv,  anyway,  you?” 

Ivan  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“ Nothing,”  he  answered,  simply.  And 
then  he  went  on  in  some  manner  of  ex- 
planation, speaking  as  a dull-witted  man 
who  searches  for  his  words  and  finds 
them  ill-fitting:  u Only  ...  I wondered 
if  he  had  given  it  up,  too — You  see,  I 
just  wondered.  You  will  not  remember, 
but  I saw  you  once,  just  before  I came 
away,  and — ” 

Gregor  caught  his  arm  and  held  it 
“Where?”  he  asked. 
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“ In  a riot.” 

“ Ah !”  and  Gregor  smiled. 

They  said  no  more  that  day,  but  on 
the  next,  when  they  rested  again,  Gregor 
touched  Ivan’s  arm  and  began  again,  as 
if  their  talk  had  not  been  broken  by  the 
twilight  and  the  night  and  the  gray, 
misty  river  dawn. 

“ Yes — I came  away,”  he  said.  “ You 
wonder  why  I have  given  up  the  fight. 
You  say,  ‘He  loved  Russia.’  Bah! 
why  should  I be  proud  of  her  history; 
where  could  I have  learned  it?  I came 
out  of  the  forest,  like  a bear  that  has 
been  asleep.  Does  a bear  remember  what 
happened  last  summer  ? A bear  is  stupid, 
gaping;  well — so  am  I.” 

He  paused  and  stared  out  over  the 
river. 

“Why  should  I care  about  the  future 
. . . about  anything,  eh  ? I have  no  chil- 
dren, and  I am  fifty-five  years  old.  Then 
you  say  to  me  that  I am  no  patriot.  No ! 
Gregor  Sempevitch  is  no  patriot.  He  was 
selfish;  he  had  a quarrel,  and  he  tried  to 
fight  it  out;  they  were  too  much  for  him, 
and  so  he  came  away.  In  the  past  he  had 
fought  it  out  with  himself,  and  then  he 
thought  he  could  confront  others.  There 
was  a burden  upon  him,  the  burden  of  the 
past;  heavy  was  the  load — you  know  how 
heavy?  My  father’s,  his  father’s,  and  his 
father’s — well,  all  of  them,  and  all  on  me. 
Therefore  I said,  foolishly:  ‘It  is  my 
fight.  My  father  is  dead;  what  does  he 
care  now?  and  if  he  does  care,  let  him 
fight  it  out  with  his  own  Tsar — they  are 
both  dead  together ; but  this  fight  is  my 
fight.’  So — Gregor  Sempevitch  made  the 
effort,  and  when  he  saw  that  he  must 
go  somewhere,  he  came  here.” 

Quite  wrought  up  by  a splendid  vehe- 
mence. his  eyes  gleamed  and  his  thick 
lips  trembled.  At  one  moment  it  seemed 
that  his  face  had  glowed  with  an  old 
enthusiasm,  but  this  died  away  and  left 
him  the  stolid  man  again,  suspicious, 
though  hungering  for  a friend. 

Ivan  shook  his  head. 

“ I came — because  I was  dull  and  knew 
nothing,”  he  said  finally,  and  with  a tone 
of  reproach.  “But  you  — you  knew! 
You!  . . . you  were  Gregor  Sempevitch, 
and  you  ought  to  be  there.” 

The  other  smiled,  as  if  he  were  wearied 
of  these  people  who  could  not  understand. 

“ That  is  why  I came,”  he  said,  gently; 


he  smote  his  breast  with  his  hand,  “ be- 
cause I was  Gregor  Sempevitch — I was 
tired;  I wanted  to  start  again,  in  a new 
land,  in  a fresh  air,  to  be  somebody  else. 
Listen  you.  . . .”  He  swept  the  air  with 
his  outspread  hand  until  it  pointed  east; 
his  voice  softened,  as  if  he  spoke  of  olden 
things:  “I  was  born  in  a hole  in  the 
snow,  outside  of  Machentovka.  Were  my 
people  good — or  bad? — I don’t  know — I 
don’t  care.  My  mother  was — my  mother. 
There’s  an  end  to  that.  I could  not  speak 
to  you  of  ancestors.  No — all  I could  do 
would  be  to  take  you  back  to  Machen- 
tovka and  show  you  the  forest  and  the 
snow.  ...  It  is  a drear  place,  that  coun- 
try— silent,  desolate,  . . . vast.  That  is 
the  country  about  Machentovka — vast ! 
There  is  nothing  but  the  snow  and  the 
forest  and  the  sky — white,  black,  and  a 
cold  dirty  gray;  a waste,  a wilderness, 
and  a question.” 

He  became  silent  for  a few  minutes 
and  seemed  to  consider  the  subject  again 
for  himself.  Not  even  in  retrospect  was 
it  the  less  foreboding,  and  he  frowned. 

“My  father,  as  I remember  him,  was 
an  old  heart-broken  man;  something  like 
a beast,  he  was — worn  out.  He  had  been 
born,  had  rioted  his  day,  loved — as  a 
wolf  perhaps,  married  or  mated,  which? 
Who  cares  now?  He  was  my  father  and 
he  gave  me  life,  and  I do  not  thank  him 
for  it.  He  showed  me  the  snow,  and 
the  forest,  and  the  drifting  skies ; his 
past,  my  future;  so  I was  like  a wolf’s 
whelp,  indeed.” 

He  did  not  speak  angrily  or  impatient- 
ly. “ I am  not  indicting  my  father.  He 
was  the  result  of  a system.  I am  not  a 
prosecutor,  but  these  are  the  facts.  He 
had  no  hand  in  their  making.  Millions 
lived  and  died  the  same.  A man  is  like 
the  leaf  of  a tree;  he  hangs  for  a season, 
and  falls — is  lost  among  the  myriad  on 
the  ground — rots.  A little  while  and  the 
earth  has  entirely  received  him,  or  the 
leaf ; the  substance  goes  into  the  root 
of  the  tree  again,  and  the  leaf  reappears. 
A season  or  two  between,  perhaps;  only, 
when  you  have  such  a country,  the 
trees  are  stunted  growths,  and  the  leaves 
poor  things. 

“Well,  after  a time  I grew  up.  We 
worked  together,  father  and  I,  in  the 
forest,  cutting  wood  and  such  work. 
Sometimes  we  fought  wild  things.  We 
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would  have  to  fight  at  first,  but  being 
in  the  battle  we  would  know  ourselves  for 
wild  too — all  wild  animals.  With  this 
difference — father  had  heard  a man  read 
from  a book.  He  told  me  about  it.  It 
was  a mystery  to  him,  and  he  marvelled. 
It  amazed  him  to  know  that  there  had 
been  men  in  the  days  before  ours,  and 
that  a dead  man  could  speak  out  of  his 
time  to  us.  Father  thought  a little;  he 
was  confused,  he  simply  wondered;  but 
I began  to  think  lor  the  first  time.  I 
had  never  thought  before. 

“ A man  came  to  the  village,  an  old, 
kindly  man  with  a white  beard.  We 
called  him  Father  Vasily.  He  could  read 
from  a book,  and  he  was  willing  to  teach 
me.  I began  to  study  the  signs,  and  I 
had  much  aching  of  the  head  because  of 
those  little  devilish  black  dots.  They  are 
wonderful.  Bullets!  What  are  bullets! 
Those  little  black  dots  go  trailing  along 
in  the  books,  like  geese  in  the  sky,  al- 
ways the  same,  hitting  you,  and  ten  years 
later  hitting  me.  Mobs  pass,  guns  rot, 
swords  rust  into  nothing;  but  the  black 
dots,  they  remain.” 

Gregor  laughed  at  this  bitterly.  His 
was  the  deep-chested  mirth  of  one  who 
has  triumphed.  The  process  of  his  read- 
ing had  been  burnt  into  his  soul. 

“ So — you  listen — you  follow  me  ? That 
old  man  taught  me  the  first  of  it — just 
enough  to  make  me  mad  for  more.  And 
then,  one  night — one  bitter  night,  when 
death  and  the  wolves  were  howling  about 
— a troop  of  soldiers  came  to  the  village. 
They  routed  out  old  Father  Vasily  from 
his  bed. 

“ ‘ Here !’  they  said  to  him.  ‘ Get  out. 
Go  away,  and  don’t  come  back  to  this 
place !’ 

“‘But  why?’  he  asked,  for  he  was 
feeble  and  timid. 

“ ‘ You  old  rebel ! you  have  been  stir- 
ring up  the  people.’ 

“ ‘ As  God  is  my  judge  . . .’  he  began, 
but  they  would  not  listen. 

“ * Go  away ! — and  if  you  are  not  gone 
by  to-morrow,  you  will  be  dead!’  they 
said,  fiercely,  shaking  their  fists.  ‘ We 
will  shoot  you,  old  Joseph;  you  are  a 
devil;  you  hate  God  and  the  Tsar!’ 

“So — old  Vasily  went  off.  He  was  a 
quiet,  peaceable  man,  who  was  used  to  say 
prayers  at  night;  he  blessed  me  and  went 
away  the  next  morning.  It  was  bitter 


weather;  two  days  later,  some  men  com- 
ing home  from  Trentkaff,  found  him  in 
the  snow,  frozen.  It  was  bitter  weather, 
indeed.” 

Gregor  swept  his  rough  hand  across 
his  eyes,  and  uttered  an  oath  afterward; 
he  shook  his  clenched  fist  savagely. 

“ I loved  old  Father  Vasily.  They  drove 
him  away  like  a wolf — why?  They  were 
afraid  of  him.  They  had  guns,  but  they 
were  afraid.  He  had  a secret,  a power, 
and  though  he  would  have  died  soon,  any- 
way, there  was  yet  time  to  tell  others. 
If  he  was  allowed  to  tell  me  of  that 
power,  some  day  they  would  have  me 
to  kill.  So  they  killed  him.  But  you 
cannot  freeze  out  the  little  black  dots. 
Men  pass  like  the  leaves,  rotting;  but  the 
little  signs  remain,  running  along  si- 
lently in  the  books.  I kept  that  book 
which  had  been  his,  but  I could  not  make 
much  out  of  it  alone.  They  knew  what 
they  were  about. 

“ Two  years  after  that,  when  I had  for- 
gotten all  the  old  man  had  taught  me,  I 
went  to  Trentkaff — why?  A tree  had 
fallen  on  father  in  the  forest.  It  killed 
him.  Mother  was  weak,  and  after  this 
she  wept  all  the  day,  until  at  last,  as 
women  will,  she  wept  herself  to  death. 
So — I was  fifteen  then — big  enough  to 
dig  a hole  in  the  ground.  It  was  terrible 
work,  for  the  earth  was  like  iron,  but 
there  were  the  wolves  to  be  reckoned  with, 
you  know,  and  I went  about  it.  Then, 
when  the  snow  had  made  all  white  and 
smooth  once  more,  I grew  lonely.  The 
trees  would  sob  at  night,  and  the  wild 
things  howl  — sometimes  these  things 
would  come  to  sniff  at  the  door.  There 
was  no  father  for  me,  no  mother,  nothing 
— so  I was  like  a wolf’s  whelp.  I crept 
away  to  Trentkaff  and  found  work  in  the 
foundry.  Five  years  I worked  there, 
growing  strong  and  stoop-shouldered.  I 
was  then  no  longer  a whelp  of  the  wolves, 
a free  animal;  they  had  made  a yoke  for 
me,  and  I was  an  ox.  A terrible  place 
was  that  foundry,  heavy  with  labor.  We 
worked  from  dark  to  dark,  from  star 
to  star.  . . .” 

Gregor  paused  again,  thinking;  sud- 
denly he  aroused  himself  from  the  hor- 
rible memories  of  that  foundry,  as  if  with 
an  effort  he  had  lifted  himself  out  of  the 
pit  of  it.  He  took  a deep  breath  of  the 
river  air  thankfully. 
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“ Another  man  came — a man  named 
Smoleff.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  sol- 
diers could  not  stamp  out  those  men — 
those  men  who  had  the  books  and  the 
great  secret  ? Always  was  there  one  more. 

" We  all  worked  in  the  foundry. 
Smoleff  would  tell  stories  to  us  at  times, 
for  we  lived  together  with  several  others 
at  the  house  of  Simeon  Ortvensk.  I be- 
sought him  to  teach  me  the  secret  again, 
so  I might  find  out  the  stories  for  myself. 
He  began,  and  gradually  it  all  came  back 
to  me,  old  Vasily’s  patient  voice,  and  the 
rest  of  it.  That  desire  to  know  things 
grew  on  me  like  hunger.  I studied  as  a 
man  possessed  with  a fever,  every  night. 
Smoleff  was  a good  one;  he  told  us 
everything  he  knew,  and  he  was  not 
proud.  Then  the  others  studied,  too. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  a big  word, 
and  we  would  skip  that  one.  Those  were 
the  days  of  youth  and  hope,  and  we  only 
learned  enough  to  realize  how  low  we 
were.  The  beast  is  content  until  he  finds 
out  that  he  is  a beast. 

“ But  one  day — phoof ! Smoleff  is  dis- 
charged. He  was  a good  workman.  ‘ For 
what  was  he  discharged?’  he  asked  them. 
‘ For  stirring  up  the  men  to  grumble  and 
growl,’  they  said  to  him.  He  had  told 
us  of  the  little  black  dots  in  the  books; 
therefore  he  was  a disturber  of  the  peace, 
an  anarchist,  a devil,  and  what  not!  So 
Smoleff  went  away.  I saw  him  off  at 
the  town’s  end. 

“ 1 See  here,  friend,’  I said  to  him,  when 
we  had  clasped  hands  for  the  last  time. 
{ Is  there  no  place  where  a man  can 
get  it  all — where  men  are  too  strong  to 
be  denied?’ 

“ 4 Over  there,’  he  answered  me,  point- 
ing across  the  snowy  waste.  ‘ In  the 
cities,’  he  said,  * where  there  are  many 
men.’ 

"And  he  too  went  off  over  the  drifts. 
I watched  him  until  a dip  of  the  road 
had  swallowed  him,  and  that  was  the  last 
time  I saw  Smoleff.  But  he  was  a good 
fellow,  and  may  the  blessing  of  God  be 
on  him.” 

Gregor  sighed,  a patient  sigh  coming 
from  the  wells  of  his  heart.  He  seemed 
to  approach  the  difficult  part  of  his  nar- 
rative. For  the  words  dropped  from  his 
lips  slowly,  and  he  paused  many  times, 
while  his  eyes  stared  away  as  if  into  the 
long  aisles  of  the  past. 


"I  remembered  that  direction — ‘Go 
into  the  cities.’  But  there  was  work  to 
be  done  and  money  to  be  earned.  We 
who  were  left  — that  is,  Yashkiv  and 
Simeon  and  myself — we  kept  at  it  with 
the  book.  We  would  help  each  other.  At 
night  we  went  after  the  little  black  dots, 
following  them  across  the  pages,  wonder- 
ing at  them,  solving  them  sometimes, 
loving  them  perhaps,  cursing  them.  But 
they  spoke  to  us,  those — God ! — those  puz- 
zling black  marks  on  the  white  pages. 
We  would  have  but  one  candle;  that  was 
all  we  could  afford;  and  we  would  all  get 
about  it,  the  book  on  the  table,  the  candle 
spluttering  just  before  it.  Sometimes 
Yashkiv  would  lean  forward  too  eagerly, 
and  he  would  singe  his  hair.  Once  he 
was  nearly  bald  from  that  candle.” 

Gregor  laughed  at  the  memory;  but 
there  was  in  his  tone  a far-away  sound, 
a melancholy  note,  tender  and  sweet. 

“ Sometimes,  too,  we  would  not  have 
money  enough  for  the  candle ; there  would 
only  be  a wee  stump  left  from  the  night 
before.  We  would  burn  that  as  far  as 
it  would  go — there  would  come  a hiss 
and  a flame — after  which  we  must  sit 
in  the  dark,  talking  of  those  things 
Smoleff  had  said,  until  Yashkiv  snored. 

44  Simeon  would  speak  much  at  these 
meetings  in  the  dark.  He  was  a keen 
fellow,  Simeon,  and  the  dark  seemed  to 
help  him.  He  would  say : 4 Don’t  you  see 
— they  told  us  that  wages  would  have  to 
be  cut  down,  though  God  knows  these  are 
low  enough  already;  but  they  said  the 
market  would  not  let  them  pay  more  to 
us.  Eh,  what!  Can  we  call  them  liars? 
No — we  can’t  prove  anything  by  that. 
We  know  it,  but  have  we  proof?  A man 
must  have  something  more  than  a bare 
lawsuit.  But  once  we  have  those  little 
figures  down  in  our  heads,  then — then 
we  know  it.  That  is  why  they  hate  for 
us  to  learn.  That  is  • why  they  drove 
Smoleff  away  from  the  foundry.  They 
are  afraid.’ 

44  4 And  that  is  why  they  killed  old 
Father  Vasily,’  I would  say,  and  rage 
would  grow  in  my  heart.” 

Gregor  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  the 
place  of  confession;  he  glanced  at  his 
listener  dubiously;  he  seemed  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  telling  too  much. 

44 1 knew  a woman  there,”  he  ventured, 
and  finding  himself  fairly  over  the  edge 
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of  it,  plunged  on  heedlessly.  “ She  lived 
in  the  same  house  with  us,  Anna — Sim- 
eon’s wife’s  sister.  She  was  a pretty 
woman,  that  Anna,  and — and  I loved  her. 
But  let  me  tell  you — 

“ One  night  we  could  not  find  the  book. 

“ ‘ Where  is  the  book?’  called  Yash- 
kiv,  searching. 

“We  all  blustered  about  impatiently; 
but  no  one  could  find  it,  and  we  were 
filled  with  sorrow.  The  book  was  gone. 
Then  we  raged;  we  all  roared  and  cursed 
about.  Anna  was  with  us.  She  said  she 
had  not  seen  it.  Yashkiv  suspected  her. 

“ ‘ Wherever  there  is  a woman  there 
is  trouble,’  he  argued,  and  he  was  for 
giving  her  a beating,  to  which  Simeon 
did  not  seem  averse.  Also,  Simeon’s  wife 
encouraged  the  idea  that  Anna  knew, 
so  that  her  own  skirts  might  be  clear. 
But  I had  fought  with  the  wolves,  and 
I was  like  a pine  log  when  it  came  to 
blows.  I spoke  to  Yashkiv  at  arm’s 
length  concerning  the  beating  of  women, 
particularly  this  woman,  Anna ; after 
which  he  went  hunting  the  liniment, 
and  he  said  nothing  more;  nor  did  any 
of  them. 

“But  this  did  not  console  me  for  the 
loss  of  the  book.  And  three  days  later, 
Anna  came  to  me  and  confessed  that  she 
had  taken  it.  She  said  a man  had  come 
to  the  house  and  had  asked  for  it.  He 
was  a sneaking  fellow  from  the  foundry, 
who  said  that  the  stuff  would  do  us  harm 
— that  it  spoiled  us  and  made  us  loafers; 
and  she  had  given  it  to  him — so  she  said 
to  me. 

“ ‘ And  you  say  you  love  me,  Anna  ? 
Would  you  let  a man  steal  my  coat?’ 

“ But  she  was  a woman.  * No,  no,’ 
she  replied.  * But  every  night  you  sit 
reading  it,  like  a child — and  you  do  not 
mind  me  any  more  at  all.  You  love  the 
book  and  not  me.’ 

“ That  was  the  woman’s  logic.  And 
Anna  cried  bitterly.  It  is  pitiful  to  see 
a woman  cry.  A man  cries,  and  I kick 
him  and  tell  him  to  fight;  but  a woman 
cannot  fight — she  can  only  cry.  It  puts 
shame  into  a man’s  heart  to  see  it,  if  he 
has  a heart.  But  I was  a young  man, 
rude,  rough,  and  so  I gave  her  a good 
shaking,  which  perhaps  did  Anna  no  great 
amount  of  harm,  for  she  was  a woman 
who  expected  it.  Ah!  Well,  now  was 
old  Father  Vasily  gone,  and  Smoleff  gone. 


and  now  was  the  book  gone,  too.  I would 
have  to  begin  again.  But  I made  plans — 
there  was  left  Anna,  and  I loved  her; 
also,  there  were  the  cities.  What  revenge 
could  be  had  on  these  foundry  folk  ? 
None.  But  fire  raged  in  my  brain,  and 
when  I went  down  to  the  place  men 
got  out  of  my  way.  I stood  up  before  the 
masters  and  told  them  the  things  that 
they  were.  It  was  truth  I spoke,  from 
my  heart,  but  vile,  bitter  truth,  and  no 
part  of  it  strong  enough  to  satisfy  me. 
What  happened?  They  threw  me  out, 
even  as  they  had  thrown  out  Smoleff. 
And  I had  to  leave  the  town,  as  Smoleff 
had  left  it,  for  they  were  now  afraid  of 
me.  I went  back  to  Simeon’s  house. 

“ ‘ What  will  you  do  V Anna  asked  of  me. 

“‘I  am  going  to  the  city,’  I said, 
bravely.  ‘ It  is  many  miles  away,  and  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground,  but  I shall  go  and 
be  free — a man.  Come  with  me,  Anna; 
it  will  be  long  on  the  road,  but  I can  keep 
you  safe,  and  I love  you,  Anna.’ 

“But  she  said:  ‘Why  go  to  the  city? 
There  is  much  work  near  Trentkaff,  wood- 
cutting and  the  life  you  used  to  lead. 
Men  starve  in  the  cities,  while  you  are  a 
forest  man,  and  can  make  as  many  copeclcs 
a day  at  the  wood  as  any.  Why  go  ?’  ” 

Gregor  spread  out  his  great  hands  as 
if  with  a helpless  gesture  he  would  convey 
to  Ivan  the  tremendous  situation  he  had 
faced  on  that  day,  looking  into  the  eyes 
of  the  woman  he  loved.  Great  had  been 
the  call  to  be  free,  great  had  been  the 
love  of  him.  He  spoke  with  a solemn, 
hardened  voice  now: 

“ And  then  I thought  of  that  hole  in 
the  snow  where  I had  been  born,  outside 
of  Machentovka;  and  I thought  of  the 
snow,  and  the  grim  forest,  and  the  low- 
hanging  gray  sky.  My  father  had  been 
a wood-cutter,  and  his  father  before  him. 
There  had  been  no  end  to  them,  reaching 
back,  no  doubt,  like  the  wolves.  And  like 
the  wolves  they  had  been  hedged  in  by 
that  awful  waste  of  snow  and  that  ter- 
rible slow-moving  sky.  For  them  there 
had  been  no  refuge  but  the  forest,  that 
vast  place  . . . and  there  the  trees  waited 
until  they  were  old  and  fell  on  them. 
They  had  never  known  other  than  the 
snow,  and  the  forest,  and  the  sky.  I 
thought  of  my  mother,  who  had  wept  her- 
self to  death;  and  more  than  of  any  of 
them,  I thought  of  myself. 
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“ ‘ Men  become  great  in  the  cities/  I 
pleaded  with  Anna  gently. 

“ i But  you  are  big,  strong — ’ 

“‘Big  enough  for  the  foundry,  and 
strong  enough  to  lift  their  burdens,  but 
not  enough  to  keep  them  from  my  book/ 
I explained,  thinking  she  might  under- 
stand. But  she  was  a woman. 

“ * Oh  V she  cried,  petulantly,  ‘ there  are 
more  books  in  the  city,  and  you  are  going 
to  them.  Is  that  itV  As  if  the  books 
were  women,  waiting  for  me.  But  I said 
to  her,  trying  to  be  patient : 

“ ‘ Yes,  but  I love  only  you,  Anna ; can’t 
you  see  that  in  my  eyes?  What  is  a 
book?  A few  leaves  of  paper  telling  of 
beautiful  things,  of  knowledge,  of  truth. 
It  will  teach  me  to  love  you  more  and 
more,  Anna,  and  to  be  a man  instead,  of 
a brute.  . . / 

“ But  such  words  were  useless ; she 
would  not  listen;  she  said  that  she  would 
hate  me,  and  the  book  too,  now  and  for- 
ever; and  she  would  not  kiss  me;  so — I 
wrapped  up  my  little  pack  of  clothes, 
and  I left  Trentkaff,  walking. 

“ It  was  a fine  night ; the  moon  was 
like  a big  yellow  lantern;  and  I could 
not  go  off  that  way,  like  a child  in  a 
passion,  so  I went  back  softly,  tapping 
at  the  window  and  calling  to  her.  But 
she  would  not  come. 


“ I was  twenty  then,  and  I loved 
her  very  much;  but  I left  Trentkaff, 
walking,  heavy-hearted.  The  moon  was 
very  fine  that  night.” 

Gregor  paused  again,  half  stifled  by  a 
great  sigh.  Then  he  coughed  to  mask 
the  stab  of  it,  and  got  slowly  .to  his  feet. 

“It  was  my  quarrel!  I wanted  to 
be  free.  Old  Vasily  and  Smoleff,  the 
wise  men,  they  lured  me.  You  saw  me, 
twelve  years  after  that  Trentkaff  night, 
leading  the  student  riots.  I had  become 
Gregor  the  patriot.  What  doth  it 
profit  a man?  . . . 

“ And  sometimes  I think  of  the  moon 
on  the  Trentkaff  snows,  and  of  Yashkiv 
with  his  burnt  hair,  and — and  of  Anna. 
Yashkiv — his  hair  grew  again;  they  had 
burned  the  book,  you  see,  and  there  was 
no  longer  reason  for  him  to  bum  his 
hair.  He  married  a woman  of  the 
village;  Anna  perhaps  — very  likely  it 
was  Anna.  Once  I saw  him.  He  had 
come  to  the  city,  and  he  did  not  see  me. 
He  was  a large  dull  creature,  vacant- 
eyed, timid. 

“ 1 You  would  have  been  like  that/  I 
said  to  myself. 

“‘But  . . / said  myself  to  me.” 

Ivan  said  nothing.  He  looked  out 
across  the  river;  perhaps  he  thought  of 
the  moon  on  the  Trentkaff  hills. 


The  Wind 

BY  MARTHA  GILBERT  DICKENSON  BIANCH I 

HE  sought  me  by  the  river  brink  and  on  the  mountainside, 

From  tallest  pine  he  swept  the  miles  of  frozen  country  wide; 
He  would  not  whirl  with  merry  storms  or  rock  in  empty  nests, 

Or  hide  in  drowsy  woods  till  dawn — his  troth  to  human  quests. 

He  spurned  the  city’s  narrow  streets  and  climbed  a sunless  wall 
To  lay  his  heart  of  solitude  against  my  window  small. 

O rugged  comrade,  bleak  and  true! — no  blandishment  is  tliine, 

Yet  to  far  heights  of  distant  blue  thy  spirit  summons  mine. 

I hear  thy  finger  at  the  pane,  thy  voice  entreating  me — 

A snow-thatched  village  ’neath  the  stars  my  eyes  bewildered  see; 

My  heart  is  answer  to  thy  call — now  let  us  blow  and  roam 
Above  the  city,  down  the  world  and  up  the  hills  of  home! 
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IN  October,  1889,  and  June,  1893,  I 
gave  in  Harper's  Magazine  some 
account  of  the  progress  of  surgery. 
In  the  sixteen  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  ray  last  paper  was  written  there 
has  been  much  further  progress  in  va- 
rious directions.  I can  only  consider  a 
very  few  of  these,  and  even  those  in  a 
very  incomplete  manner. 

SURGERY  OF  THE  HEART 

Up  to  the  publication  of  Fischer’s  paper 
in  1807,  scarcely  any  surgeon  took  the 
surgery  of  the  heart  seriously.  His  pa- 
per was  based  on  a study  of  452  pub- 
lished cases  of  wounds  of  the  human 
heart,  and  he  showed  that  a patient 
might  live  for  hours  or  even  days  with 
a wounded  heart. 

Dr.  John  B.  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  1881  made  the  bold  proposal  deliberate- 
ly to  sew  up  a wound  of  the  heart,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Billroth,  the  then 
most  distinguished  Continental  surgeon, 
had  declared  that  no  one  who  wished  to 
preserve  the  respect  of  his  colleagues 
would  ever  attempt  to  operate  on  the 
heart.  After  a number  of  experiments 
upon  animals,  there  were  published  in 
1896  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  sew 
up  a wound  of  the  heart,  followed  hap- 
pily in  1897  by  Rehn’s  famous  paper 
recording  the  first  successful  case.  How 
quickly  surgeons  followed  this  happy  lead 
is  seen  by  the  statistics  given  me  by  Dr. 
Francis  T.  Stewart  (who  himself  has  had 
a successful  case),  that  up  to  June,  1908, 
141  cases  of  wound  of  the  heart  had  been 
operated  on,  and  64  of  them  had  re- 
covered. When  one  considers  the  diffi- 
culties of  such  an  operation — the  speed 
with  which  the  heart  must  be  exposed  by 
making  a trap-door  through  the  chest 
wall,  and  dividing  two  or  three  ribs,  with- 
out, if  possible,  injuring  the  left  lung 
by  opening  the  sac  in  which  the  heart 
lies  (the  pericardium),  clearing  it  of 


blood,  seizing  the  heart,  and  while  it  is 
actively  pulsating,  with  a jet  of  blood 
from  the  wound  at  every  pulsation  ob- 
scuring the  field  of  operation — and  yet 
notes  that  over  forty-five  per  cent,  have 
recovered,  and  that  this  percentage  of  re- 
coveries is  steadily  increasing,  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  both  surprise  and  gratification. 

In  a good  many  operations,  when 
chloroform  and  even  sometimes  when 
ether  is  given,  the  patient  suddenly 
passes  into  collapse,  the  heart  ceases 
to  beat,  the  respiration  stops  a few 
minutes  afterward,  and  death  quickly 
follows.  Whether  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart  could  be  re-established  was  first 
examined  by  Schiff  in  1874,  and  in  ani- 
mals, by  means  of  rhythmical  compres- 
sion of  the  heart  by  the  hand,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  starting  the  heart  beating. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  in  de- 
tail the  experiments  of  Prus  in  1889  and 
Battelli  in  1900,  both  of  whom  were  able 
in  a considerable  number  of  animals  and 
by  various  methods  to  re-establish  cardiac 
pulsation.  The  most  extraordinary  ex- 
periments, however,  were  made  by  Kuli- 
abko  in  1902  on  hearts  which  had  been 
removed  from  the  body ; the  prior  experi- 
ments having  been  made  on  hearts  re- 
maining in  the  body  of  the  animal. 
Kuliabko  showed  that  after  the  heart 
had  been  removed  from  an  animal  and 
kept  in  ice  for  twenty-four  or  even  forty- 
four  hours,  by  filling  the  heart  with  cer- 
tain fluids  pulsation  was  re-established 
and  continued  for  over  three  hours.  He 
was  able  also  to  take  the  hearts  from 
rabbits  that  had  died  a natural  death 
instead  of  being  killed,  and  on  even  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  day  after  death, 
after  filling  them  with  this  fluid  the 
isolated  heart  was  started  in  its  pulsa- 
tion and  continued  to  beat  for  several 
hours.  He  also  tried  the  experiment  in 
a number  of  instances  in  which  the  hu- 
man heart  was  removed,  post  mortem , 
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even  as  long  as  thirty  hours  after  death, 
and  temporary  pulsation  could  be  pro- 
duced. Velich,  in  a dog's  heart  which 
had  been  in  snow  for  eighteen  hours, 
and  again  after  being  frozen  in  salt  so- 
lution for  twenty-four  hours,  produced 
slight  contractions,  but  full  pulsation  was 
not  reached. 

Very  naturally  such  experiments 
aroused  the  hope  that  some  similar  re- 
sult might  be  reached  in  man.  It  was 
tried  in  desperate  cases  of  sudden  death, 
especially  from  chloroform.  Ricketts  has 
collected  thirty-nine  cases,  of  which  twelve 
recovered!  In  other  cases  the  circulation 
has  been  re-established  for  a number 
of  hours,  so  that  the  surgeons  were 
justified  in  expecting  the  recovery  of 
the  patients,  but  after  a time  the  pulse 
and  respiration  failed,  and  recovery  did 
not  follow. 

All  this  is  so  new,  as  can  easily  be  seen, 
that  it  is  impossible  at  present  definitely 
to  fix  on  the  best  method  of  reaching 
the  heart,  whether  (as  in  cases  of  wounds 
of  the  heart)  by  making  a trap-door  over 
it  in  the  wall  of  the  chest,  or  by  quickly 
opening  the  abdomen  and  reaching  the 
heart  through  the  diaphragm,  or  by 
other  means  which  are  too  technical  for 
me  to  describe.  The  report  of  the 
thirty-nine  cases  alluded  to  gives  a 
recovery  rate  of  thirty -one  per  cent. 
That  this  will  be  increased  in  time  there 
is  no  doubt. 

The  most  recent  researches  in  the  sur- 
gery of  the  heart  are  efforts  to  determine 
whether  it  is  possible  not  only  to  expose 
the  heart  and  operate  on  its  exterior,  but 
deliberately  to  open  its  cavities  and  op- 
erate on  the  valves.  The  results  so  far 
seem  to  show  that  it  is  no  dream  of  a 
surgical  Utopia,  but  that  before  long 
“valvular  disease  of  the  heart,”  hitherto 
an  absolutely  incurable  disease,  may  be 
dealt  with  surgically  and  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  success.  Happy  the  surgeon 
who,  after  suitable  experiments  upon 
animals  have  taught  him  exactly  how  to 
do  it,  may  be  able  to  cure  such  a hope- 
less malady! 

But  the  happy  history  of  progress  is 
uot  yet  all  told.  Three  years  ago  I saw 
Dr.  Crile  of  Cleveland  chloroform  a dog 
to  death.  By  a suitable  apparatus  he 
was  able  accurately  to  record  the  very 
last  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  the  last 


attempt  at  breathing.  I stood  by  the  dog, 
watch  in  hand,  and  when  he  had  been 
dead — having  neither  pulsation  of  the 
heart  nor  breathing — for  fifteen  minutes. 
Dr.  Crile  injected  toward  the  heart  in 
the  carotid  artery  a mixture  of  salt  solu- 
tion and  adrenalin  (an  extract  of  a gland 
lying  just  above  the  kidney),  compressed 
the  dog’s  chest  a few  times,  thus  starting 
the  heart  and  lungs  going,  and  in  less 
than  three  minutes  the  dog,  though,  of 
course,  still  unconscious  from  the  anaes- 
thetic, was  just  as  much  alive  as  he  had 
been  a half-hour  before.  Partial  but  not 
permanent  recovery  has  been  obtained  by 
Dr.  Crile  in  animals  even  twenty-five 
minutes  after  actual  death.  If  further 
experience  confirms  these  results,  we  may 
have  a better  method  of  resuscitation 
than  exposing  the  heart  as  above  related. 

Without  the  experiments  which  had 
been  made  upon  animals  and  proved  the 
efficacy  of  adrenalin,  which  was  added  to 
the  salt  solution,  no  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  extract  of  a gland  lying 
above  the  kidney  would  be  of  the  least 
value  in  saving  either  animal  or  human 
life.  We  know  now,  as  a result  of  such 
experiments,  with  positive  certainty  the 
effect  of  the  adrenalin  and  its  immense 
value  in  these  cases  as  well  as  in  others. 

SURGERY  OF  THE  ARTERIES  AND  VEINS 

From  the  heart  naturally  we  pass  to 
the  arteries,  which  conduct  the  blood 
from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Wounds  of  the  arteries  by  gunshot,  by 
stabs,  by  accidents,  etc.,  are  not  at  all 
uncommon.  Until  very  lately  when  a 
large  artery  or  a large  vein  was  wounded 
out  only  remedy  was  to  cut  down  upon 
the  blood  vessel  and  tie  it  above  and 
below  the  wound.  If  it  were  an  artery 
leading  to  the  arm,  and  still  more  if  it 
were  one  leading  to  the  leg,  as  the  prin- 
cipal supply  of  blood  was  cut  off,  gan- 
grene was  a very  common  result. 

In  case  of  aneurysm,  a disease  in  which 
the  walls  of  the  artery  become  weakened 
at  a certain  point,  bulge,  and  finally 
rupture,  producing  death,  till  recently, 
as  in  the  case  of  a wound,  our  only  re- 
source was  to  cut  down  upon  the  artery 
and  tie  it.  Here  again  the  chief  danger 
was  gangrene.  In  the  treatment  of 
aneurysm,  Matas  of  New  Orleans  has  made 
the  greatest  improvement  from  the  days 
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of  John  Hunter,  over  a century  ago.  In- 
stead of  tying  the  artery  above  the 
aneurysm  and  arresting  the  current  of 
blood  in  the  artery,  he  opens  the  sac 
(that  is,  the  dilated  portion  of  the  artery 
or  aneurysm),  and,  if  I may  so  describe 
it,  sews  the  wall  of  the  sac  together 
on  the  inside,  leaving,  however,  a small 
tunnel  through  which  the  circulation 
is  continued. 

Up  to  J une,  1908,  eighty-five  operations 
of  this  kind  have  been  done,  with  seventy- 
eight  recoveries.  This  method  of  opera- 
ting obviates  almost  entirely  the  danger 
of  gangrene.  Thus  far  apparently  Eu- 
ropean surgeons  have  neglected  it,  only 
two  operations  having  been  done  in  Italy 
and  four  in  Spain,  while  seventy-nine 
operations  have  been  done  in  America. 

But  it  is  in  cases  of  wounds  of  arteries 
and  veins  that  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able progress  has  been  made,  and  the  story 
shows  how  wide-spread  are  the  benefits 
derived  from  one  discovery.  When  a 
blood  vessel  was  wounded  we  were  obliged 
to  tie  the  artery  or  vein  to  prevent  the 
patient  from  bleeding  to  death.  As  I 
have  explained,  this  cutting  off  of  the 
blood  supply  often  produced  gangrene. 
In  1894  Dr.  Robert  Abbe,  of  New  York, 
made  a number  of  remarkable  experi- 
ments upon  animals,  among  them  two 
which  are  especially  noteworthy.  Open- 
ing the  abdomen  of  a cat,  he  cut  across 
the  aorta  (the  great  blood  vessel  passing 
directly  from  the  heart  to  the  lower 
limbs)  and  inserted  a thin  sterile  glass 
tube,  tying  the  aorta  over  flanges  made 
at  the  two  ends.  After  four  months  the 
cat  was  shown  at  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  “ fat  and  strong,  with 
the  glass  tube  still  in  his  aorta.”  Again, 
he  almost  amputated  a dog’s  foreleg, 
leaving  the  limb  attached  to  the  body  by 
nothing  but  the  artery  and  vein.  He 
then  wired  the  two  ends  of  the  bone  to- 
gether, sewed  muscle  to  muscle,  nerve 
to  nerve,  etc.,  and  after  dressing  the 
limb,  encased  it  in  plaster.  After  four 
months  this  almost  amputated  limb  was 
perfectly  united,  and  Dr.  Abbe  drew  the 
inference  that  a completely  amputated 
limb  might  be  successfully  grafted.  How 
fruitful  these  experiments  were  in  prac- 
tice we  shall  see  later. 

When  an  artery  is  partially  divided  or 
completely  cut  across,  naturally  the  proper 


course  wfould  be  in  the  former  case  to 
sew  up  the  wound,  or  in  the  latter  to 
sew  the  two  ends  of  the  blood  vessel  to- 
gether, and  so  re-establish  the  circulation. 
To  describe  all  of  the  technical  difficulties 
of  such  an  operation  would  be  impos- 
sible in  a brief  paper.  They  have  been 
investigated  experimentally  by  Murphy 
of  Chicago,  Payr  of  Graz,  Crile  of  Cleve- 
land, Carrel  of  New  York,  Guthrie  of 
St.  Louis,  and  others. 

The  great  difficulty  has  been  to  find  a 
suitable  method  of  sewing  the  two  ends 
of  a completely  divided  artery  together 
in  such  a way  that  the  blood  will  not  form 
a clot  at  the  necessarily  somewhat  rough 
irregular  line  of  union  and  totally  ob- 
struct the  vessel  just  as  if  it  had  been 
tied.  At  last  within  the  past  few  years, 
especially  by  the  labors  of  Carrel,  Guthrie, 
and  Crile,  a suitable  method  has  been 
devised  by  which  now  any  surgeon,  who 
will  familiarize  himself  with  the  process 
and  obtain  skill  in  its  application  by  a 
few  experiments  upon  animals,  can  op- 
erate in  such  cases  with  confidence. 
This  method  lias*  not  only  found  its 
chief  application  when  the  blood  ves- 
sels have  been  completely  divided,  but 
has  made  possible  another  very  remark- 
able achievement;  namely,  direct  trans- 
fusion of  blood. 

The  older  method  of  transfusion  was  to 
connect  the  artery  of  a healthy  person  with 
the  vein  of  the  patient  by  means  of  a rub- 
ber tube.  The  great  danger. here,  as  in 
the  case  of  wounds  of  the  artery,  was  that 
the  blood  would  clot.  If  this  clot  passed 
into  the  vein,  whether  of  arm  or  leg,  it 
went  upward  till  it  finally  reached  the 
heart,  and  was  then  driven  into  the  lungs, 
where  it  would  act  like  a cork  and  block 
up  a larger  or  smaller  artery  of  the  lung, 
cutting  off  the  circulation  in  that  part 
and  producing  a dangerous  and  in  most 
cases  fatal  pneumonia.  So  great  was  this 
danger  and  so  frequent  the  disaster  fol- 
lowing indirect  transfusion  by  this  means 
that  for  a number  of  years  it  has  been 
practically  abandoned.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  transfusing  blood,  surgeons  have 
for  some  years  relied  upon  supplying  the 
loss  in  volume  of  the  blood  by  means  of 
salt  solution,  and  this  in  very  many  cases 
has  answered  very  well.  As  a result, 
however,  of  these  recent  experiments  on 
the  suture  (sewing)  of  blood  vessels  end 
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to  end,  we  now  are  in  a position  to  pass 
the  blood  from  the  artery  of  a healthy 
person  into  the  vein  of  the  patient  with- 
out any  danger  of  its  clotting,  provided 
the  operation  is  properly  done.  This  has 
had  a very  striking  climax  in  certain 
cases  in  which  there  has  been  severe 
loss  of  blood.  Let  me  give  but  one  very 
briefly — the  case  of  a baby  of  a well- 
known  young  medical  man.  Immediately 
after  the  birth  of  this  baby  there  set  in 
severe  hemorrhages  from  the  mouth,  nose, 
stomach,  and  bowels,  the  so-called  “ hem- 
orrhage of  the  new-born.”  The  various 
remedies  which  were  tried  all  failed,  and 
on  the  fourth  day  the  baby  was  dying.  I 
am  sure  that  every  woman,  especially,  will 
sympathize  with  the  grief  of  these  parents 
over  the  impending  death  of  their  first- 
born. In  the  middle  of  the  night  the 
father  called  Dr.  Carrel  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  to  his  assistance,  lay  down 
alongside  of  his  baby,  an  artery  in  the 
father’s  arm  was  laid  bare  and  sewed  end 
to  end  to  a vein  in  his  baby’s  leg,  and 
the  blood  was  allowed  to  flow  from  father 
to  child.  The  result  was  most  dramatic. 
A few  moments  after  the  blood  began  to 
flow*  into  the  baby’s  veins  its  white, 
transparent  skin  assumed  the  ruddy  glow 
of  health.  The  hemorrhage  from  every 
part  of  the  body  ceased  instantly  and 
never  returned,  and,  as  the  published  ac- 
count* so  vividly  puts  it,  there  was  no 
period  of  convalescence — immediately  be- 
fore the  operation  the  baby  was  dying; 
immediately  after  the  operation  it  was 
well  and  strong  and  feeding  with  avid- 
ity. That  baby  to  - day  is  a strong 
healthy  child. 

The  same  method  of  direct  transfusion 
has  been  used  by  Crile,  Downes  of  New 
York,  and  others,  in  a still  different  way. 
Many  patients  come  to  surgeons  so  weak, 
either  from  loss  of  blood  or  from  the 
dreadful  effects  of  cancer,  tumors,  and 
other  diseases,  that  to  operate  upon  them 
with  the  coincident  shock  and  loss  of 
blood  is  almost  sure  to  be  fatal.  In  such 
cases  very  frequently  prudent  surgeons, 
to  their  great  grief,  are  obliged  to  say 
“ no,”  and  let  the  patient  die  rather  than 
attempt  an  operation. 

In  a child  two  years  and  two  months 
old  Downes  found  a tumor  of  the  kidney 
which  filled  the  entire  left  half  of  the 
# Medical  Record , May  30,  1008. 


abdomen,  and  in  whom  the  quality  of  the 
blood  (the  hemoglobin)  was  reduced  to 
forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  normal,  the 
child’s  face  was  drawn,  the  pulse  rapid 
and  feeble,  and  the  appetite  very  poor. 
Operation  was  delayed  for  a few  days  in 
order  to  see  whether  good  care  and  good 
food  would  not  cause  improvement.  On 
the  contrary,  the  child  was  no  better,  and 
there  was  a measurable  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  tumor,  so  rapidly  was  it  grow- 
ing. On  September  11th  the  father’s 
artery  and  the  child’s  vein  were  united 
and  the  blood  allowed  to  pass  from  father 
to  child  for  forty  minutes.  Every  five 
minutes  the  quality  of  the  blood  of  the 
child  was  tested  by  taking  a few  drops  of 
it,  and  it  was  found  that  at  the  end  of 
the  forty  minutes  the  quality  of  the 
blood  had  risen  from  forty  - five  per 
cent,  to  eighty  per  cent.  The  pulse 
was  full  and  strong,  and  the  child’s  color 
and  general  condition  showed  equal  im- 
provement. On  the  following  day  the 
tumor,  weighing  a pound  and  two  ounces, 
together  with  the  left  kidney,  was  re- 
moved, and  the  patient  was  discharged 
perfectly  well  on  October  18th,  having  al- 
ready gained  three  pounds  in  weight. 

Crile  has  even,  if  possible,  in  a more 
striking  way  demonstrated  the  use  of 
this  method  in  eleven  successful  cases 
in  human  beings.  Instead  of  effecting 
the  transfusion  a day  or  two  before  the 
operation,  he  has  placed  the  patient 
and  her  husband  alongside  of  each 
other  at  the  time  of  operation,  con- 
nected the  husband’s  artery  with  the 
wife’s  vein,  and  as  soon  as,  from  the  in- 
flowing blood,  her  condition  has  improved 
sufficiently  to  withstand  the  etherization, 
the  shock,  and  the  loss  of  blood,  has  pro- 
ceeded with  the  operation.  During  the 
operation  the  loss  of  blood  by  the  patient 
has  more  than  made  up  by  her  gain  from 
her  husband’s  blood,  and  she  has  been 
enabled  to  withstand  the  shock  incident 
to  the  ether  as  well  as  the  operation; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  operation  she 
has  been  in  better  condition  than  be- 
fore it  was  begun.  As  Crile  has  de- 
clared, "in  some  cases  the  results  seem 
nothing  short  of  a resurrection  from 
the  dead.” 

Recently  a nephew  of  Bishop  Lawrence 
of  Massachusetts  was  thus  rescued  by  di- 
rect transfusion  of  blood.  To  quote  his 
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exact  words,  “ The  boy  was  at  death’s 
door,  and  is  now  in  perfect  health.” 

TRANSPLANTATION  OF  PARTS  OF  THE  BODY 

Our  ability  successfully  to  sew  sev- 
ered blood  vessels  together  has  borne 
still  further  fruit.  It  has  enabled  us 
to  transplant  whole  organs  — for  ex- 
ample, one  or,  in  other  cases,  both  kid- 
neys, or  an  entire  leg  from  one  animal 
to  another.  But  these  possibilities  have 
only  been  realized  step  by  step,  not  only 
by  devising  successful  methods  of  sew- 
ing the  ends  of  large  vessels  together,  but 
by  discovering  that  nature  can  supply  a 
transplanted  part  spontaneously  with 
small  blood  vessels  and  thus  enable  it  to 
retain  its  vitality.  Everybody,  for  in- 
stance, knows  about  “ skin-grafting.” 

Reverdin  of  Geneva  first  snipped  off 
little  pieces  of  skin  from  the  arm  or  leg 
and  deposited  these  pieces  on  the  surface 
of  an  ulcer,  protecting  them  by  suitable 
dressings  from  being  displaced.  He 
found  that  these  little  pieces  when  placed 
on  the  ulcer  adhered  to  it,  that  they  lived, 
that  small  blood  vessels  nourished  them, 
and  around  each  little  island  of  trans- 
planted skin  the  ulcer  began  to  scar  over 
(cicatrize),  and  finally  healed.  This  em- 
boldened Krause  of  Berlin  to  take  much 
larger  pieces  of  skin,  so  that  at  present, 
after  removing  a tumor,  if  we  cannot 
bring  the  margins  of  the  skin  together, 
we  cut  from  the  thigh  of  the  patient  long 
strips  of  thin  skin  an  inch  wide  and 
several  inches  long  by  means  of  a sharp 
razor  and  transfer  these  to  the  raw  spot. 
As  a rule,  they  adhere,  preserve  their 
vitality,  are  nourished  by  new  small  blood 
vessels,  and  in  a short  time  we  can  thus 
“ skin-graft  ” a large  raw  surface  and 
have  it  heal.  The  thigh  quickly  heals. 

But  this  kind  of  “ grafting”  is  not 
limited  to  the  skin.  Ollier  of  Lyons  many 
years  ago  showed  that  by  taking  a bit 
of  the  membrane  which  covers  all  bones 
(the  periosteum)  from  the  bone  of  a liv- 
ing animal  he  could  transplant  this  to 
another  place  on  the  same  animal,  or 
even  into  another  animal,  and  the  peri- 
osteum would  produce  new  bone.  Fol- 
lowing that  discovery,  which  was  the 
result  of  laborious  experiments,  we  con- 
stantly now  make  what  are  called  “sub- 
periosteal” removals — for  example,  of  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  a lower  jaw,  pre- 


serving the  periosteum,  and  from  it  a new 
more  or  less  perfect  bone  is  developed. 

Recently  Lexer  of  Konigsberg  has  gone 
much  farther.  In  the  case  of  a man 
who  had  a stiff  knee-joint  bent  at  an 
angle  and  immovably  fixed  by  firm  bony 
union,  he  removed  the  bones  forming  the 
knee-joint  and  took  from  an  amputated 
leg  a corresponding  healthy  knee-joint  and 
put  it  in  place  of  the  bone  that  he  had 
removed  from  the  stiff  knee.  The  trans- 
planted bones  both  above  and  below  united 
firmly  with  the  bones  of  the  patient,  and 
the  strange  knee-joint  from  the  amputated 
legf  served  a perfectly  normal  function. 
In  another  case  he  removed  the  upper 
end  of  the  shin  bone,  taking  away,  there- 
fore, the  lower  half  of  the  knee-joint 
(a  much  more  difficult  and  dangerous 
operation,  as  it  opened  the  knee-joint), 
and  replaced  this  with  a similar  portion 
of  bone  from  an  amputated  leg  with 
entire  success. 

The  last  achievement  that  I have  seen 
of  this  ingenious  surgeon  was  reported 
to  the  German  Surgical  Congress  in 
April,  1908.  Most  of  my  readers  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  when  a patient, 
through  disease  or  accident,  has  lost  his 
nose  a new  one  can  be  made  for  him. 
This  is  a very  ancient  operation.  The 
new  nose  is  usually  made  by  cutting  a 
flap  from  the  forehead,  leaving  it  at- 
tached by  a footstalk  between  the  eye- 
brows. This  flap  is  then  twisted  on  its 
footstalk  and  sewed  in  place.  But  it  has 
serious  disadvantages.  Sometimes  the 
twist  in  the  footstalk  is  too  tight;  this 
compresses  the  blood  vessels,  and  the  flap 
becomes  gangrenous.  In  that  case  not 
only  has  the  patient  lost  his  nose,  but  he 
is  left  with  a face  disfigured  by  a great 
scar  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead.  Even 
if  the  attempt  to  give  him  a new  nose 
is  a success,  the  scar  on  the  forehead  al- 
ways tells  the  story,  and,  moreover,  the 
new  nose,  having  no  bone,  is  flabby  and 
unsightly.  Lexer  records  a case  which 
is  not  only  surprising,  but  one  may  say 
also  amusing.  Having  a patient  requir- 
ing a new  nose,  and  having  amputated 
a leg  for  some  disease  which  did  not  in- 
volve the  thigh  bone,  he  took  a bit  of 
the  lower  end  of  this  thigh  bone,  whittled 
it  into  the  shape  of  a nose,  and  bored  out 
two  nostrils  in  it.  He  then  made  an 
incision  in  the  skin  of  the  forearm  of 
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the  patient,  loosened  the  skin  to  some  ex- 
tent from  the  underlying  muscles,  placed 
the  new  bony  nose  under  the  skin,  and 
closed  the  wound.  After  three  months, 
when  the  skin  of  the  forearm  had  become 
firmly  attached  to  the  bony  nose,  which 
was  only  a temporary  tenant  of  his  fore- 
arm, the  skin  and  the  new  bony  nose  were 
cut  out  in  one  piece  and  transplanted 
to  the  face.  This  gave  the  patient  a 
good,  firm,  bony  nose,  which  at  the  same 
time  was  covered  with  the  healthy  skin 
of  the  forearm,  and  avoided  any  dis- 
figuring scar  on  the  forehead. 

Even  more  surprising  things  have  been 
done  by  Carrel  and  Guthrie  in  the  trans- 
plantation of  soft  parts  which  had  been 
preserved  by  various  means,  and  yet 
grew  fast  and  fulfilled  their  function. 
For  example,  in  November,  1906,  Carrel 
removed  from  the  neck  of  a dog  a portion 
of  the  carotid  artery,  put  it  into  cold 
storage,  where  it  was  kept  at  an  even 
temperature  of  32°  to  33°  F.  After 
twenty  days  in  cold  storage  he  trans- 
planted this  into  the  aorta  of  a cat,  and 
after  two  years  and  one  month  the  cat 
was  perfectly  well.  Again,  in  May,  1907, 
a portion  of  a dog’s  aorta  was  removed, 
and  a similar  portion  of  the  artery  be- 
hind the  knee  removed  from  the  ampu- 
tated leg  of  a man  was  put  in  its  place, 
and  eighteen  months  later  the  dog  was 
still  in  thoroughly  good  condition. 

Guthrie  also  reports  that  he  removed 
a portion  of  the  great  vein  alongside  the 
aorta  (the  vena  cava)  of  a dog,  pre- 
served it  by  formalin  (a  chemical  pre- 
servative) for  sixty  days,  then  removed 
a corresponding  portion  of  the  carotid 
artery  from  the  neck  of  another  dog  and 
replaced  it  by  this  portion  of  vena  cava, 
and  the  animal  was  living  and  well  when 
the  report  was  made  three  weeks  later. 

Still  more  extraordinary  experiments 
have  been  done  by  Carrel  and  Guthrie 
in  the  transplantation  of  entire  legs  or 
of  entire  organs.  Carrel  amputated  the 
thighs  of  two  dogs,  A and  B,  and  united 
the  thigh  from  dog  A to  the  stump  of 
the  thigh  of  dog  B,  wired  the  ends  of 
the  bone  together,  sewed  artery  to  artery 
and  vein  to  vein,  etc.  (it  will  be  seen  now 
how  essential  is  this  discovery  of  a suc- 
cessful method  of  sewing  the  arteries  end 
to  end),  and  applied  a suitable  dressing 
and  a plaster  cast.  The  new  leg  grew 
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fast,  and  when  I personally  saw  it  there 
was  firm  union. 

This  experiment,  which  has  also  been 
done  by  Guthrie,  is  only  a further  step,  it 
will  be  observed,  beyond  the  operation  of 
Abbe  in  1894,  when  he  amputated  the 
entire  leg  with  the  exception  of  the  blood 
vessels,  which  he  dared  not  cut,  for  with 
our  then  knowledge  he  could  not  possibly 
have  successfully  sewed  them  together. 

Quite  as  noteworthy  also  are  some  ex- 
periments of  Carrel  and  Guthrie  in  which 
they  have  taken  the  two  kidneys  with 
their  blood  vessels  and  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  aorta  and  the  vena  cava,  the 
two  ureters,  and  the  part  of  the  bladder 
into  which  the  ureters  entered,  from  one 
cat,  and  transplanted  them  into  another 
cat  from  which  the  same  parts  had  been 
removed.  I saw  this  operation  done  a 
few  months  ago  in  an  hour  and  a half. 
An  hour  after  the  operation  the  cat  was 
in  very  much  better  shape  than  most  of 
my  patients  are  an  hour  after  I am 
through  with  them.  She  recovered  per- 
fectly, and  the  transplanted  kidneys 
worked  as  well  in  the  second  cat  as  they 
had  done  in  the  body  of  the  original  one. 

CANCER 

The  surgical  record  of  cancer  consists 
of  a happy  achievement  and  a temporary 
failure.  The  achievement  is  the  prac- 
tically permanent  cure  of  forty  to  fifty  per 
cent,  (and  some  surgeons  have  had  even 
a larger  percentage)  of  the  cases  operated 
upon:  that  is  to  say,  patients  who  have 
had  cancerous  tumors  removed  have  lived 
for  five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  years 
without  any  recurrence.  This  has  been 
gained  by  the  most  painstaking  study  of 
the  modes  of  extension  of  the  disease  and 
by  more  thorough  and  earlier  extirpation. 
I presume  even  now,  with  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  cancer,  if  every  patient  who 
found  a lump  in  any  part  of  the  body 
would  immediately  seek  the  best  avail- 
able surgeon,  it  would  be  within  the 
bounds  of  truth  were  I to  say  that,  taken 
at  this  early  stage,  the  cures  would 
probably  amount  to  sixty-five  or  even 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  oper- 
ated on.  But  what  all  surgeons  are  seek- 
ing for  is  (1)  the  cause  and  (2)  the 
means  of  cure  of  cancer  without  opera- 
tion— a professional  altruism  which  I 
never  cease  to  admire. 
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That  cancer  is  mildly  contagious  is 
shown  by  the  undoubted  existence  of  the 
so-called  “ cancer  houses  ” in  which  for 
want  of  proper  disinfection  repeated 
cases  of  cancer  have  arisen.  Moreover, 
animal  experimentation  and  a few  cases 
in  human  l>eings  have  shown  that  if  the 
cancer  cells  of  the  tumor  come  in  contact 
with  a fresh  raw  surface  during  operation, 
the  disease  may  easily  be  spread  in  this 
way.  Hence  every  modem  surgeon  is 
extremely  careful  to  protect  the  raw  sur- 
faces of  the  wound  from  touching,  even 
momentarily,  the  cancerous  tissues  or  be- 
ing moistened  with  their  dangerous  juices. 
For  the  same  reason  our  operative  meth- 
ods, too,  have  been  changed,  so  that  now 
we  take  out  the  entire  mass  of  infected 
glands  as  well  as  the  original  tumor  in 
a single  piece,  and  never  put  a knife 
into  any  of  the  cancerous  tissue.  If  we 
are  obliged  to  do  so,  this  knife  is  cast 
aside  and  a new  one  substituted. 

The  cancer  problem  is  being  attacked 
vigorously  in  cancer  laboratories  in  Buf- 
falo, Boston,  London,  Heidelberg,  and 
elsewhere  with  extraordinary  zeal.  Many 
men  are  devoting  their  lives  wholly  to 
the  study  of  this  one  great  and  perplex- 
ing problem.  It  is  being  attacked  on  the 
clinical  side  to  see  if  we  can  learn  any- 
thing by  such  experience;  by  the  micro- 
scopists  to  find  if  the  minute  study  of 
the  tissues  will  reveal  the  cause;  by  the 
bacteriologists  to  see  if  they  can  discover 
any  germ  which  may  originate  the  tumor ; 
and  finally  by  animal  experimentation  to 
study  the  life  history  of  such  tumors 
from  start  to  finish  by  inoculating  ani- 
mals with  the  cancerous  tissue  and 
tracing  the  effect  of  the  inoculation,  de- 
stroying one  animal  at  the  end  of  a few 
days,  another  in  two  or  three  weeks,  an- 
other in  months,  and  so  on;  and  in  a 
multitude  of  other  ways  too  technical  to 
relate,  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  in- 
timate and  exact  knowledge  possible. 
But  so  far  the  cause  of  cancer  has 
eluded  us. 

I have  called  this  a temporary  failure, 
because  I look  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  future.  At  any  moment  I am 
expecting  to  learn  that  some  pathologist 
will  really  discover  the  cause  of  cancer 
(for  many  have  cried,  Lo  here!  or,  Lo 
there!  only  to  find  that  they  were  in 
error),  and  thus  confer  a boon  on  the 


human  race  second  only  to  the  discovery 
of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  subject, 
in  which,  however,  the  question  of 
transplantation  of  organs  will  come  up 
for  consideration  again. 

GOITKR 

This  disease  is  well  known,  of  course, 
to  all  who  have  travelled  in  Switzer- 
land and  Savoy,  where  such  an  immense 
number  of  cases  occur.  That  it  is  not 
very  uncommon  with  us  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Mayo  brothers  have  done 
over  1,000  operations  for  goiter.  In  my 
paper  in  October,  1889,  1 referred  to  what 
was  an  amazing  report  in  that  year  by 
Kocher  of  Berne  of  250  operations  for 
goiter,  with  a mortality  of  but  2.4  per 
cent.  The  last  statistics  which  have  been 
published  by  Kocher  cover  3,000  opera- 
tions for  goiter,  with  the  marvellously 
low  mortality  of  only  three  deaths  in 
each  1,000  cases! 

When  we  began  to  operate  on  goiters, 
the  whole  of  the  thyroid  gland  (the  en- 
largement of  which  produces  the  goiter) 
was  removed.  It  was  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  in  a certain  percentage  of  cases 
the  patients  underwent  a dreadful  change; 
namely,  they  looked  as  though  they  were 
bloated;  their  hands  and  features  became 
thickened  and  enlarged;  their  intellects 
became  dulled,  so  that  some  of  them 
even  passed  into  the  state  of  cretinism. 
Others,  on  the  other  hand,  became  great- 
ly excited,  and  died  with  what  is  known 
as  tetany,  a disease  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  resemblance  in  many  re- 
spects to  tetanus  or  lockjaw.  In  order 
to  obviate  these  dangers  the  first  change 
that  was  made  was  to  leave  a portion  of 
the  gland  behind.  If  this  was  done,  the 
patient  was  not  attacked  by  the  general 
change  (myxoedema  or  cretinism),  though 
fatal  tetany  still  sometimes  followed. 

In  1880  Sandstrom  discovered  in  the 
human  subject  some  small  glands  about 
the  size  of  grains  of  wheat,  situated  be- 
hind the  thyroid  gland,  but  in  immediate 
connection  with  it,  and  therefore  called 
the  parathyroid  glands.  Human  beings 
and  many  animals  have  usually  four, 
sometimes  three,  and  sometimes  only  two. 
Moreover,  their  situation  varies  very 
much,  and  at  first  it  was  impossible  to 
recognize  them  at  operation.  What  their 
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function  was  and  what  the  effect  of  their 
removal  nobody  knew.  Accordingly,  ex- 
periments were  begun  upon  the  lower 
animals  by  removing  some  or  all  of  these 
glands  in  order  to  discover  what  their 
function  was.  It  was  quickly  learned 
that  when  they  w’ere  all  removed,  the  ani- 
mals died  from  tetany,  just  as  human 
beings  did  after  operations  for  goiter. 
Then  it  was  suspected  that  the  cause  of 
the  human  tetany  was  not  the  removal 
of  the  thyroid  gland  itself,  but  of  these 
little  parathyroids,  and  that  the  good 
effect  of  leaving  a part  of  the  thyroid 
gland  was  due  not  only  to  leaving  the 
thyroid  itself,  but  to  accidentally  leaving 
at  least  one  of  these  little  glands.  Nu- 
merous experiments  upon  animals,  as  well 
as  the  terrible  experiments  which  we  were 
ignorantly  making  upon  human  beings, 
from  whom  many  surgeons,  without  know- 
ing it,  had  removed  these  parathyroid 
glands,  have  shown  that,  small  as  they 
arcs  they  are  essential  to  life,  and  that  if 
they  ate  all  removed,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  secretion  they  furnish  to  the  body 
always  causes  death. 

At  the  last  German  Surgical  Congress 
in  April,  1908,  Kocher  reported  that  he 
had  transplanted  these  glands  for  certain 
reasons  into  the  upper  end  of  the  shin 
bone  just  below  the  knee.  This  he  did 
first  in  animals,  and  found  that  when, 
at  a later  operation,  he  removed  the 
whole  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  para- 
thyroids from  the  neck,  the  animals 
did  not  suffer  from  tetany.  lie  has 
now  gone  a step  farther,  as  his  animal 
experimentation  justified  him  in  doing, 
and  has  done  a similar  transplantation 
in  the  human  subject.  The  results  of 
this  operation  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, but  T judge  from  his  report,  to  the 
Surgical  Congress  that  it  was  favorable. 
If  so,  a new  means  of  security  is  provided 
for  us  in  operations  for  goiter. 

There  is  another  form  of  goiter,  how- 
ever, which  is  much  more  fatal  than  the 
ordinary  goiter  with  which  most  people 
are  familiar.  It  is  called  exophthalmic 
goiter,  or  Graves’  disease,  the  latter  after 
Graves  of  Dublin,  the  former  because 
the  eyes  protrude  very  markedly.  Along 
with  these  two  symptoms,  there  is  a very 
fast  pulse,  running  up  to  IfiO  or  200. 
The  disease  very'  frequently  destroys  life. 
It  has  been  operated  on  by  a number  of 
Voi~  CXVTIT.-No  707.-96 


surgeons  with  a good  degree  of  success, 
but  recently  an  antidote  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Rogers  and  Beebe  of  New  York 
which  promises  very  much  in  the  way 
of  cure  and  may  possibly  obviate  opera- 
tion. One  of  the  gentlemen  most  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  this  anti- 
dote was  spurred  on  in  hi9  experiments 
by  the  fact  that  his  own  w'ife  was  suffer- 
ing dreadfully  from  the  disease  and  rapid- 
ly nearing  the  grave.  The  idea  of  pre- 
paring this  anti-serum  or  antidote  had 
come  to  him  while  watching  the  action 
of  another  anti-serum,  whose  whole  effect 
was  spent  upon  the  kidney,  no  other  or- 
gan of  the  body  being  affected.  This 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  that  an  anti- 
serum might  be  prepared  from  dis- 
eased thyroids  which  would  have  its 
sole  effect  upon  the  thyroid  gland. 
Soon  after  this  fruitful  idea  had  de- 
veloped in  his  mind,  a patient  with 
Graves’  disease  died,  and  at  the  post 
mortem  he  obtained  the  thyroid  gland 
from  this  unfortunate  patient.  With  this 
a number  of  rabbits  were  inoculated,  but 
in  consequence  of  his  total  ignorance  of 
the  proper  method  of  using  it,  all  but  one 
of  these  rabbits  died.  From  this  one  rabbit 
there  was  prepared  an  extraordinarily  good 
serum  which  absolutely  cured  three  hu- 
man beings  and  partially  cured  two  oth- 
ers. The  second  of  the  three  who  were 
cured  was  the  wife  of  the  doctor  him- 
self. Her  attending  physician,  one  of 
groat  eminence,  declared  to  her  husband 
that  how  long  she  would  live  was  only 
a question  of  hours.  By  reason  of  the 
fact  that  its  instant  use  was  imperative 
before  it  could  be  thoroughly  tested  on 
animals  so  as  to  learn  its  dangers  and 
how  to  avoid  them,  he  nearly  killed  his 
own  wife  in  the  attempt  to  cure  her;  but 
she  is  to-day  a perfectly  well  woman, 
thanks  to  the  experiments  upon  this  small 
number  of  rabbits. 

Reckoned  in  rabbits,  what  is  the 
value  of  your  wife,  your  husband,  or 
your  child? 

All  of  this  animal  surgery  I mention 
for  two  reasons:  first,  because  with  minor 
exceptions  the  methods  and  the  results 
of  animal  surgery  and  of  human  surgery 
are  identical;  and  therefore,  secondly, 
because  it  is  a necessary  preliminary  and 
precautionary  step  to  similar  surgery'  in 
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human  beings.  All  of  the  recent  surgery 
in  animals  above  described  will  surely 
be  applied,  with  modifications,  to  man 
within  a short  time,  immensely  adding 
to  his  comfort  and  saving  his  life,  with 
all  which  that  implies  for  himself  and 
his  family. 

This  paper  is  a record  of  only  a few 
of  the  wonderful  achievements  of  modern 
surgery  in  human  beings  which  have  re- 
sulted chiefly  from  experiments  on  the 
lower  animals.  That  clinical  investiga- 
tion— that  is,  investigation  by  observation 
at  the  bedside — has  been  of  value,  no  one 
doubts;  but  had  we  been  restricted  to 
clinical  observation  only,  not  a tithe  of 
the  progress  recorded  would  have  been 
made.  I scarcely  know  anything  more 
touching  than  the  story  told  me  by  Dr. 
Carrel  of  a boy  who  wrote  to  him,  offer- 
ing himself  for  experiments  of  any  kind 
if  by  so  doing  he  could  obtain  a pension 
for  his  mother.  Not  long  since  I also  re- 
ceived a similar  letter  from  a doctor  who 
was  afflicted  with  a disease  which  he  knew 
was  mortal.  He  wrote  me  saying  that  he 
was  willing  to  submit  to  any  operation, 
however  painful,  without  any  anaesthetic , 
if  it  could  be  of  any  use  to  humanity. 

Moreover,  this  progress  is  not  only  in 
surgery,  but  in  medicine;  and  doctors 
have  been  in  the  forefront  in  sacrificing 
their  lives,  sometimes  by  accident,  some- 
times voluntarily,  in  order  to  achieve 
these  splendid  results.  Doctors  have  died 
by  diphtheria,  by  plague,  by  infection  of 
various  kinds,  have  slept  in  the  clothes 
and  in  the  beds  of  yellow-fever  patients 
in  order  to  discover  whether  the  fever 
was  spread  by  these  means,  and  have 
offered  up  even  their  lives  in  order  to 
prove  that  yellow'  fever  was  caused  solely 
by  the  mosquito,  and  thus  clinch  the  proof 
that  was  needed  in  order  that  this  dread- 
ful scourge  might  be  eliminated;  a 
scourge  which  has  cost  a holocaust  of 
lives  and  millions  of  dollars  even  in  the 
Pnited  States  alone. 

As  a result  of  the  sacrifice  of  these 
human  lives  Cuba  has  been  freed  from 
yellow  fever  for  the  first  time  in  nearly 
two  centuries,  and  in  the  Canal  Zone  not 
a case  of  yellow'  fever  lias  occurred  for 
nearly  three  years.  Colonel  Gorgas  is 
the  one  man  w'ho  lias  made  the  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal  a possibility.  No 
lower  animal  being  subject  to  yellow 


fever,  experiments  could  not  be  tried  upon 
them,  and  hence  Lazear  and  others  lost 
their  lives.  In  the  fine  words  on  Lazear  $ 
tablet  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
written  by  President  Eliot:  “With  mom 
than  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  sol- 
dier he  risked  and  lost  his  life  to  show 
how  a fearful  pestilence  is  communicated 
and  how  its  ravages  may  be  prevented.” 

I am  old  enough  perhaps  without  re- 
proach to  relate  the  following  personal 
incident.  While  writing  this  paper  a 
friend  gave  me  the  Journal  of  Zoophily 
for  January,  1909.  On  page  2 I found 
in  an  editorial  note  on  a large  gift  by 
its  founder  to  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
the  following:  “ But  the  gift  only  fanned 
into  fury  the  opposition  of  women  to 
experiments  on  living  animals,  no  mat- 
ter how  great  the  anticipated  benefit." 
Three  days  later,  between  noon  and  bed- 
time, I happened  to  meet  four  former  pa- 
tients, all  of  whom  thanked  me  warmly 
for  having  saved  their  lives.  Three  of 
these  four  patients  owed  their  lives  chief- 
ly to  the  knowledge  derived  from  ex- 
periments upon  animals.  No  further 
comment  need  be  made  on  those  cruel 
words — “ no  matter  how  great  the  an- 
ticipated benefit.”  With  a thrill  of  de- 
light I fervently  thanked  God  for  what 
modem  surgery  could  do. 

By  their  fruits  ye  shall  knowT  them. 
Look  at  the  following  startling  contrast 
— a table  the  first  part  of  which  could 
easily  be  more  than  doubled: 

Wlivr  THE  FRIENDS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  RE- 
SEARCH HAVE  DONE 

(1)  They  have  discovered  antiseptic 
surgery,  and  so  made  possible  the  wonder- 
ful results  of  modern  surgery.  To  com- 
plete his  beneficent  work.  Lord  Lister  w as 
compelled  to  go  to  France  by  reason  of 
the  stringency  of  the  English  anti- 
vivisection  laws. 

(2)  They  have  made  possible  practical- 
ly all  modern  abdominal  surgery,  includ- 
ing operations  on  the  stomach,  intestines, 
liver,  gall  bladder,  pancreas,  spleen,  kid- 
neys, etc. 

(3)  They  have  made  possible  all  the 
modem  surgery  of  the  brain. 

(4)  They  have  demonstrated  how  lock- 
jaw spreads  from  the  wound;  how  some- 
times it  can  be  arrested  and  cured;  and. 
still  better,  how  it  can  be  prevented,  so 
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that  practic  ally  tetanus  has  been  banished 
from  surgical  operations. 

(5)  They  have  reduced  the  death  rate 
in  compound  fractures  from  sixty-five  per 
cent,  to  less  than  one  per  cent. 

(6)  They  have  reduced  the  mortality  of 
ovariotomy  from  two  out  of  three  to  two 
or  three  out  of  one  hundred. 

(7)  They  have  abolished  yellow  fever. 

(8)  They  have  made  possible  the  cure 
of  nearly  all  cases  of  hydrophobia. 

(9)  They  have  cut  down  the  mortality 
of  diphtheria  in  New  York  City  alone 
from  158  deaths  per  100,000  in  1894  to 
38  per  100,000  in  1905,  and  practically 
the  same  story  is  told  all  over  the  world. 

(10)  By  the  use  of  the  serum  recently 
discovered  by  Flexner  at  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  they  have  changed  the  mortality 
in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  from  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  and  even  ninety  per  cent,  to 
thirty  per  cent,  or  less. 

(11)  They  have  shown  the  cause  of 
acute  tetany  after  operation  for  goiter, 
so  that  it  now  can  be  prevented. 

(12)  They  have  almost  completely 
abolished  the  dangers  of  maternity,  re- 
ducing its  death  rate  from  ten  or  more 
mothers  out  of  every  hundred  to  less 
than  one  in  every  hundred. 


(13)  They  have  shown  the  cause  and 
the  method  of  propagation  and  of  pre- 
vention of  the  deadly  malaria  which 
devastates  whole  regions  and  armies.  Its 
extinction  is  only  a matter  of  time. 

(14)  They  have  reduced  the  mortality 
of  tuberculosis  by  from  thirty  to  fifty 
per  cent.,  for  Koch’s  discovery  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  is  the  foundation  stone 
of  all  modern  progress  in  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis. 

(15)  They  have  enormously  benefited 
animals  by  discovering  the  causes  and 
the  dangers  of  tuberculosis,  Texas  fever, 
anthrax,  glanders,  hog  cholera,  and  other 
infectious  diseases  of  animals,  thus  en- 
abling us  to  combat  them  more  success- 
fully or  even  to  prevent  them. 

WHAT  THE  FOES  OF  RESEARCH  HAVE  DONE 

Nothing  but  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  progress.  Not  a single  human  life 
has  been  saved  by  their  efforts;  not  a 
single  household  made  happy.  Not  a 
single  disease  has  had  its  ravages  abated 
or  abolished. 

The  victims  of  their  sincere  but  mis- 
guided zeal  are  men,  women,  and  little 
children.  Even  the  lower  animals  may 
well  cry,  Save  us  from  our  friends. 


A Man’s  Song 

BY  BRIAN  HOOKER 

SWEETHEART,  love  me  dearly  — 
Why  need  you  struggle  so; 
Keep  the  kiss  you  mean  for  me. 

Hide  the  heart  I know? 

All  your  truth  and  purity 
Into  love  are  grown — 

Sweetheart,  love  me  dearly 
While  to-day’s  cur  own ! 

Sweetheart,  love  me  truly. 

And  all  good  dreams  are  true — 
Life  and  Death  are  little  things 
In  the  light  of  you. 

Only  let  your  wonderings 
Keep  me  strong  and  sure — 
Sweetheart,  love  me  truly 
While  our  days  endure. 
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The  Enchanted  Bluff 

BY  WILL  A SI  BERT  CAT  HER 


WE  had  our  swim  before  sundown, 
and  while  we  were  cooking  our 
supper  the  oblique  rays  of 
light  made  a dazzling  glare  on  the  white 
sand  about  us.  The  translucent  red  ball 
itself  sank  behind  the  brown  stretches  of 
com  field  as  we  sat  down  to  eat,  and  the 
warm  layer  of  air  that  had  rested  over 
the  water  and  our  clean  sand-bar  grew 
fresher  and  smelled  of  the  rank  iron- 
weed  and  sunflowers  growing  on  the 
flatter  shore.  The  river  was  brown  and 
sluggish,  like  any  other  of  the  half-dozen 
streams  that  water  the  Nebraska  corn 
lands.  On  one  shore  was  an  irregular 
line  of  bald  clay  bluffs  where  a few  scrub- 
oaks  with  thick  trunks  and  flat,  twisted 
tops  threw  light  shadows  on  the  long 
grass.  The  western  shore  was  low  and 
level,  with  com  fields  that  stretched  to 
the  sky-line,  and  all  along  the  water’s 
edge  were  little  sandy  coves  and  beaches 
where  slim  cottonwoods  and  willow  sap- 
lings flickered. 

The  turbulence  of  the  river  in  spring- 
time discouraged  milling,  and,  beyond 
keeping  the  old  red  bridge  in  repair,  the 
busy  farmers  did  not  concern  themselves 
with  the  stream;  so  the  Sandtown  boys 
were  left  in  undisputed  possession.  In 
the  autumn  we  hunted  quail  through  the 
miles  of  stubble  and  fodder  land  along 
the  flat  shore,  and,  after  the  winter  skat- 
ing season  was  over  and  the  ice  had  gone 
out,  the  spring  freshets  and  flooded  bot- 
toms gave  us  our  great  excitement  of  the 
year.  The  channel  was  never  the  same 
for  two  successive  seasons.  Every  spring 
the  swollen  stream  undermined  a bluff  to 
the  east,  or  bit  out  a few  acres  of  com 
field  to  the  west  and  whirled  the  soil  away 
to  deposit  it  in  spumy  mud  banks  some- 
where else.  When  the  water  fell  low  in 
midsummer,  new  sand-bars  were  thus  ex- 
posed to  dry  and  whiten  in  the  August 
sun.  Sometimes  these  were  banked  so 
firmly  that  the  fury  of  the  next  freshet 
failed  to  unseat  them;  the  little  willow 


seedlings  emerged  triumphantly  from  the 
yellow  froth,  broke  into  spring  leaf,  shot 
up  into  summer  growth,  and  with  their 
mesh  of  roots  bound  together  the  moist 
sand  beneath  them  against  the  batter- 
ings of  another  April.  Here  and  there  a 
cottonwood  soon  glittered  among  them, 
quivering  in  the  low  current  of  air  that, 
even  on  breathless  days  when  the  dust 
hung  like  smoke  above  the  wagon  road, 
trembled  along  the  face  of  the  water. 

It  was  on  such  an  island,  in  the  thin! 
summer  of  its  yellow  green,  that  we  built 
our  watch-fire;  not  in  the  thicket  of  dan- 
cing willow  w’ands,  but  on  the  level  ter- 
race of  fine  sand  which  had  been  added 
that  spring;  a little  new  bit  of  world, 
beautifully  ridged  with  ripple  marks,  and 
strewn  with  the  tiny  skeletons  of  turtles 
and  fish,  all  as  white  and  dry  as  if  they 
had  been  expertly  cured.  We  had  been 
careful  not  to  mar  the  freshness  of  the 
place,  although  we  often  swam  out  to  it 
on  summer  evenings  and  lay  on  the  sand 
to  rest. 

This  was  our  last  watch-fire  of  the 
year,  and  there  were  reasons  w’hy  I should 
remember  it  better  than  any  of  the  others. 
Next  w’eek  the  other  boys  were  to  file 
back  to  their  old  places  in  the  Sandtowm 
High  School,  but  I w*as  to  go  up  to  the 
Divide  to  teach  my  first  country  school 
in  the  Norwegian  district.  I wras  already 
homesick  at  the  thought  of  quitting  the 
boys  with  whom  I had  always  played; 
of  leaving  the  river,  and  going  up  into 
a windy  plain  that  was  all  wdndmills 
and  corn  fields  and  big  pastures;  where 
there  was  nothing  wilful  or  unmanage- 
able in  the  landscape,  no  new  islands, 
and  no  chance  of  unfamiliar  birds — such 
as  often  followed  the  watercourses. 

Other  boys  came  and  went  and  used 
the  river  for  fishing  or  skating,  but  we 
six  wrere  sworn  to  the  spirit  of  the  stream, 
and  we  w*ere  friends  mainly  because  of 
the  river.  There  were  the  two  Hassler 
boys,  Fritz  and  Otto,  sons  of  the  little 
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ami  Ins/ father;  who  was  ffeensldV  ah*  id  -he-  teamed  yigly  'iri  rhetr  win- 

sorbed  in  prmnoting  Mdiernr^.  wanted  fo  pauy  he  rower-  bieroved  it  to  my  We 
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“ Go  on,  Perec.  You  got  that  out  of 
Golden  Days . Do  you  believe  that, 
Arthur?”  I appealed. 

Arthur  answered,  quite  seriously : “ Like 
as  not.  The  moon  was  one  of  their  gods. 
When  my  father  was  in  Mexico  City  he 
saw  the  stone  where  they  used  to  sacrifice 
their  prisoners.” 

As  we  dropped  down  by  the  fire  again 
some  one  asked  whether  the  Mound- 
Builders  were  older  than  the  Aztecs. 
When  we  once  got  upon  the  Mound- 
Builders  we  never  willingly  got  away 
from  them,  and  we  were  still  conjec- 
turing when  we  heard  a loud  splash  in 
the  water. 

“ Must  have  been  a big  cat  jumping,” 
said  Fritz.  “ They  do  sometimes.  They 
must  see  bugs  in  the  dark.  Look  what  a 
track  the  moon  makes!” 

There  was  a long,  silvery  streak  on 
the  water,  and  where  the  current  fret- 
ted over  a big  log  it  boiled  up  like 
gold  pieces. 

“ Suppose  there  ever  was  any  gold  hid 
away  in  this  old  river?”  Fritz  asked.  He 
lay  like  a little  brown  Indian,  close  to 
the  fire,  his  chin  on  his  hand  and  his 
bare  feet  in  the  air.  His  brother  laughed 
at  him,  but  Arthur  took  his  sugges- 
tion seriously. 

“ Home  of  the  Spaniards  thought  there 
was  gold  up  here  somewhere.  Seven 
cities  chuck  full  of  gold,  they  had  it,  and 
Coronado  and  his  men  came  up  to  hunt 
it.  The  Spaniards  were  all  over  this 
country  once.” 

Percy  looked  interested.  “ Was  that 
before  the  Mormons  went  through?” 

We  all  laughed  at  this. 

“ Long  enough  before.  Before  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  Perce.  Maybe  they  came 
along  this  very  river.  They  always  fol- 
lowed the  watercourses.” 

“ I wonder  where  this  river  really  does 
begin?”  Tip  mused.  That  was  an  old 
and  a favorite  mystery  which  the  map 
did  not  clearly  explain.  On  the  map  the 
little  black  line  stopped  somewhere  in 
western  Kansas;  but  since  rivers  general- 
ly rose  in  mountains,  it  was  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  ours  came  from  the 
Rockies.  Its  destination,  we  knew,  was 
the  Missouri,  and  the  ITassler  boys  al- 
ways maintained  that  we  could  embark 
at  Sandtown  in  flood-time,  follow  our 
noses,  and  eventually  arrive  at  New  Or- 


leans. Now  they  took  up  their  old  argu- 
ment. %t  If  us  boys  had  grit  enough  to 
try  it,  it  wouldn’t  take  no  time  to  get  to 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Joe.” 

We  began  to  talk  about  the  places  we 
wanted  to  go  to.  The  Hassler  boys  want- 
ed to  see  the  stock-yards  in  Kansas  City, 
and  Percy  wanted  to  see  a big  store  in 
Chicago.  Arthur  was  interlocutor  and 
did  not  betray  himself. 

“ Now  it’s  your  turn,  Tip.” 

Tip  rolled  over  on  his  elbow  and  poked 
the  fire,  and  his  eyes  looked  shyly  out 
of  his  queer,  tight,  little  face.  “ My  place 
is  awful  far  away.  My  uncle  Bill  told 
me  about  it.” 

Tip’s  Uncle  Bill  was  a wanderer,  bitten 
with  mining  fever,  who  had  drifted  into 
Sandtown  with  a broken  arm,  and  when 
it  was  well  had  drifted  out  again. 

“ Where  is  it  ?” 

“ Aw,  it’s  down  in  New  Mexico  some- 
whores.  There  aren’t  no  railroads  or  any- 
thing. You  have  to  go  on  mules,  and  you 
run  out  of  water  before  you  get  there 
and  have  to  drink  canned  tomatoes.” 

“ Well,  go  on,  kid.  What’s  it  like 
when  you  do  get  there?” 

Tip  sat  up  and  excitedly  began  his 
story. 

“ There’s  a big  red  rock  there  that  goes 
right  up  out  of  the  sand  for  about  nine 
hundred  feet.  The  country’s  flat  all 
around  it,  and  this  here  rock  goes  up  all 
by  itself,  like  a monument.  They  call  it 
the  Enchanted  Bluff  down  there,  because 
no  white  man  has  ever  been  on  top  of 
it.  The  sides  are  smooth  rock,  and 
straight  up,  like  a wall.  The  Indians  say 
that  hundreds  of  years  ago,  before  the 
Spaniards  came,  there  was  a village  away 
up  there  in  the  air.  The  tribe  that  lived 
there  had  some  sort  of  steps,  made  out  of 
wood  and  bark,  hung  down  over  the  face 
of  the  bluff,  and  the  braves  went  down 
to  hunt  and  carried  water  up  in  big  jars 
swung  on  their  backs.  They  kept  a big 
supply  of  water  and  dried  meat  up  there, 
and  never  went  down  except  to  hunt. 
They  were  a peaceful  tribe  that  made 
cloth  and  pottery,  and  they  went  up  there 
to  got  out  of  the  wars.  You  see,  they 
could  pick  off  any  war  party  that  tried 
to  get  up  their  little  steps.  The  Indians 
say  they  were  a handsome  people,  and  they 
had  some  sort  of  a queer  religion.  Uncle 
Bill  thinks  they  were  Cliff-Dwellers  who 
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had  got  into  trouble  and  left  home. 
They  weren’t  fighters,  anyhow. 

“ One  time  the  braves  were  down  hunt- 
ing and  an  awful  storm  came  up — a kind 
of  waterspout — and  when  they  got  back 
to  their  rock  they  found  their  little  stair- 
case had  been  all  broken  to  pieces,  and 
only  a few  steps  were  left  hanging  away 
up  in  the  air.  While  they  were  camped 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  wondering  what 
to  do,  a war  party  from  the  north  came 
along  and  massacred  ’em  to  a man,  with 
all  the  old  folks  and  women  looking  on 
from  the  rock.  Then  the  war  party  went 
on  south  and  left  the  village  to  get  down 
the  best  way  they  could.  Of  course  they 
never  got  down.  They  starved  to  death 
up  there,  and  when  the  war  party  came 
back  on  their  way  north,  they  could  hear 
the  children  crying  from  the  edge  of  the 
bluff  where  they  had  crawled  out,  but 
they  didn’t  see  a sign  of  a grown  Indian, 
and  nobody  has  ever  been  up  there  since.” 

We  exclaimed  at  this  dolorous  legend 
and  sat  up. 

“ There  couldn’t  have  been  many  people 
up  there,”  Percy  demurred.  “How  big 
is  the  top.  Tip?” 

“ Oh,  pretty  big.  Big  enough  so  that 
the  rock  doesn’t  look  nearly  as  tall  as 
it  is.  The  top’s  bigger  than  the  base. 
The  bluff  is  sort  of  worn  away  for  several 
hundred  feet  up.  That’s  one  reason  it’s 
so  hard  to  climb.” 

I asked  how  the  Indians  got  up, 
in  the  first  place. 

“ Nobody  knows  how  they  got  up  or 
when.  A hunting  party  came  along  once 
and  saw  that  there  was  a town  up  there, 
and  that  was  all.” 

Otto  rubbed  his  chin  and  looked 
thoughtful.  u Of  course  there  must  be 
some  wav  to  get  up  there.  (Wouldn't  peo- 
ple get  a rope  over  someway  and  pull 
a ladder  up?” 

Tip's  little  eyes  were  shining  with  ex- 
citement. “ I know  a way.  Me  and  Uncle 
Bill  talked  it  all  over.  There’s  a kind 
of  rocket  that  would  take  a rope  over — 
life-savers  u*e  ’em — and  then  you  could 
hoi<t  a rope-ladder  and  peg  it  down  at 
the  bottom  and  make  it  tight  with  guv- 
ropes  on  the  other  side.  I’m  going  to 
climb  that  there  bluff,  and  I’ve  got  it  all 
planned  out.” 

Fritz  asked  what  he  expected  to  find 
when  he  got  up  there. 


“ Bones,  maybe,  or  the  ruilis  o^  their 
town,  or  pottery,  or  some  of  their  idols. 
There  might  be  ’most  anything  up  there. 
Anyhow,  I want  to  see.” 

“ Sure  nobody  else  has  been  up  there. 
Tip?”  Arthur  asked. 

il  Dead  sure.  Hardly  anybody  ever 
goes  down  there.  Some  hunters  tried  to 
cut  steps  in  the  rock  once,  but  they  didn't 
get  higher  than  a man  can  reach.  The 
Bluff’s  all  red  granite,  and  Uncle  Bill 
thinks  it’s  a boulder  the  glaciers  left. 
It’s  a queer  place,  anyhow.  Nothing  but 
cactus  and  desert  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
and  yet  right  under  the  bluff  there’s  good 
water  and  plenty  of  grass.  That’s  why 
the  bison  used  to  go  down  there.” 

Suddenly  we  heard  a scream  above  our 
fire,  and  jumped  up  to  see  a dark,  slim 
bird  floating  southward  far  above  us — a 
whooping-crane,  we  knew  by  her  cry  and 
her  long  neck.  We  ran  to  the  edge  of 
the  island,  hoping  we  might  see  her 
alight,  but  she  wavered  southward  along 
the  rivercourse  until  we  lost  her.  The 
Ilassler  boys  declared  that  by  the  look 
of  the  heavens  it  must  be  after  midnight, 
so  we  threw  more  wood  on  our  fire,  put 
on  our  jackets,  and  curled  down  in  the 
warm  sand.  Several  of  us  pretended  to 
doze,  but  I fancy  we  were  really  think- 
ing about  Tip’s  Bluff  and  the  extinct 
people.  Over  in  the  wood  the  ring-doves 
were  calling  mournfully  to  one  another, 
and  once  we  heard  a dog  bark,  far  away. 

Somebody  getting  into  old  Tommy's 
melon  patch,”  Fritz  murmured,  sleepily, 
but  nobody  answered  him.  By  and  by 
Percy  spoke  out  of  the  shadow. 

“ Say,  Tip,  when  you  go  down  there 
will  you  take  me  with  you  ?” 

“ Maybe.” 

u Suppose  one  of  us  boats  you  down 
there.  Tip?” 

“ Whoever  gets  to  the  Bluff  first  has 
got  to  promise  to  tell  the  rest  of  us  ex- 
actly what  he  finds,”  remarked  one  of 
the  Ilassler  boys,  and  to  this  we  all  read- 
ily assented. 

Somewhat  reassured,  I dropped  off  to 
sleep.  I must  have  dreamed  about  a race 
for  the  Bluff,  for  I awoke  in  a kind  of 
fear  that  other  people  were  getting  ahead 
of  me  and  that  I was  losing  my  chance. 

1 sat  up  in  my  damp  clothes  and  looked 
at  the  other  boys,  who  lay  tumbled  in 
uneasy  attitudes  about  the  dead  fire.  It 
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avo*,  still  dark*  but  the  sky  whs  blue  vvitli  hand  w.a*  nut  sready.  hut  wlieii  1m>-  rose,- 
the  last  wunderttvl  axu  re  *>t  night.  The  unabashed,  hr^nvi  me.  hi  > eyes  were  ay 
■*t ars  gii^ie.nnd  like  crystal  gk)l»e*t  sum  1 clear  and  warm  sr>  ev»  r.  Whet*  I had 
trembled  'if,  they  ^hopg  through  \\  talked  with  hip*  for  iw  hour  ami  heard 
depth  ni  dear  water.  Even  an  I watched.  lutn  laugh  again,  f wondered,  how-  it.  was 
tlj^y  p&loatuf  the  h^i^hterji^i that  wH^ti  ^aihrt*  Had  taken  such  pains 

t>ay  suddenly*  alhu^t  iftstiuitaW^  mi  h a irian,  f rufn  hh<  li&ttd*  to  the  arch 

hiysiy.  f hinted  fm  another  look  atfche:  of  his  V*og  fbpjr*  had  him 

blue  night,  and  it  was  gone.  EvoryWbeT^  . iu  Sandhuvin  f b joked  about  Tip 
the  birds  bega rt  (0  C&I).  and  nil  .mariner  Smith  s Bluff,  and  declared  be  ao>  going 
of  little  insects?  IjfrgpM  :.h>.  chin*  and  hop  down  there  just  as  soon  Ms  the  weather 
about  in  the  willows.  A breeze  sprang  got  cooler;  lie  thought  the  (traud  C'mpp 
up  from  the  west  and  hroiight  the  heavy  might  he  worth  while*  too 
smell  of  ripened  ‘divrtL>  The  hoyt>  tolled  I wa s jxrff get} y x u to  AvhPi  1 I Jeft  him 
over  and  shook  thems^lve#.  \Ve  ^tripped  that  he  would  never  get  beyond  the  high 
and  plunged  into  the  rivet  lust  i.hy  plahly  fence  and  the  comfortable  shade 
sui)  came  up  over  the  windy  bluffs,  pf  the  od  ton  wood,  And,  indeed; . it  was 

Wlipn  1,  doing  home  ip  Btimjitpwtx  at  tYtf<fcr  that  very  tree  th&l  he  died  me 
Ohri^tma^  fiimh  yrc*  on  t i<>  Piir  inohdngv 

island  and  talked  over  the  whole  projccs  Tip  Smith  still  talks  about  .going  to 
of  the . 'Euohauted  Bluff,  renewing  our  New  Mesial  lift  married  a slattern .iy, 
resoJut inn  t%*  find  it.  unthrifty  country  girl,  has  been  much 

tied  tp  a IH^niuduilatOr,  uiid  has  grown 
Although  that  was  twenty  yeany  na:n,  stooped  and  gray  from  irregular  meals 
e no  hf  us  have  ever  climbed  tbo  Kn-  add  broken  Jeep.  But  the  worst  nf  his 
chanted  Bluff.  IVrey  Bound  is  n stock'  ditfk’idnH*  are  umv  over,  and  lie  has.  as 
broker  in  Kansas  f-ity  ami  Will  gu  ub*  he  savs,  «ome  into  easy  witter.  When 
where  that  his  red  touring-ear  cannot  I -was  last  in  Sandtown  1 walked  -home 
rarry  hi  in^  Otto  Ifo&lgr  yv^nt  mi  The  ' w ith  him  la  te  one  moon  l ight  night.,  aftef 
railroad  ami  lost.  Inn  foot  braking;  after  bo  had  balanced  his  cash  and  yhut  rip 
which  lie  and  Frit?  >neeeoded  their  fa-  Ins  stone  We  look  the  lung  nay  around 

flier  as  the  town  tailors,  and  Mat  down  op  rhe  school  house.  -tops. 

Arthur  -nt  ubbrif  the;  sleepy  dirt  U-: Uuv n and  between  u<  we  ipdle  revived  the  ro- 
of) h.w  life— -he  died  before  bo  wps  Pianee  of  iho  lone  ml  rock  and  the 

twenty -five  .The  last  time  t saw  him.  vrx>;inef  people.  T«£V inside,  that  he  111 

when  1 was  home  *m  om  of  tny  ceHegy  uve;tv»s  ior  go  down  there,  lug  Ite  thinks 

ViicatimOv  he  ' wu<  siHiiig  in  a steamer-  n,uv  he  will  -wnd  until  hi* .:-]WsyN:  is 

chair  ut(der  a cottonwood  tree  \\\-  thn  Jit-  ‘dd  enough  :fo  go'  :wdh . him.  Bert  has 
tie  vcird  Isddnd  oi»e  of  the  two  Sc«hhf>v\'o  h*4‘P  tdt  info  the  '•UV»r\  . end  thinks  of 
sfthunis.  Ik  was  very  Uiitnly  v>r«l  Ion  nothiug  hut  the  Rnchanlt  d Bluff,. 
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Beyond  Beersheba 

BY  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


BEERSHEBA  (where  are  Abraham’s 
Wells)  being  the  very  frontier  of 
the  hardiest  tourist  wanderings — 
the  farthest  objective  of  all  those  devoted 
pilgrimages  which  astound  and  disquiet 
the  simple  traveller — we  determined  that 
our  departure  thence  upon  the  untrodden 
ways  into  Egypt  should  in  some  meet 
way  be  signalized.  This  was  no  flagrant 
expression  of  distaste  for  trip-ticket  com- 
pany, which,  in  Palestine,  whatever  else- 
where, is  somehow  peculiarly  grateful 
even  to  the  hapless  apostate  (as  I have 
been  told) — like  the  sweet  simplicity  of 
children.  Our  small  celebration  should 
be  like  a saucy  snap  of  the  fingers  di- 
rected at  whatsoever  had  been  irksome  or 
fearful  or  bewildering  in  the  lives  we 
had  lived;  here,  at  last  (thought  we), 
»vas  the  road  beyond — free  and  still,  lead- 
ing far  and  strangely:  upon  which  no 
disturbing  word  might  follow  from  any 
yesterday.  Ali  Mahmoud,  the  big  mule- 
teer, acquainted  with  the  khawajas  con- 
vivial intention,  instantly  proposed  a 
sheep,  tender  with  youth  and  the  new 
grass  of  those  green  hills,  to  be  boiled 
with  rice  in  a great  copper  pot,  which 
the  cook  must  borrow  from  the  town, 
and  sauced  with  curry,  to  which  the  kha- 
wajas  excellency  might  add  sour  pickles, 
wrere  his  generosity  only  sufficient  to 
that  altitude  of  magnificence.  Presently, 
thereafter,  the  cook  slaughtered  a sheep 
in  the  street,  operating  with  gravity,  in 
the  presence  of  a covetous  throng.  I 
fancied,  looking  about  upon  all  those 
desirous  eyes  and  uneasy  lips  and  tongues, 
that  the  inward  clamor  of  Beersheba 
would  be  a tumult,  had  I the  ears  to  hear 
it.  The  carcass  was  shouldered  into 
camp,  however,  in  peace,  and  promptly 
packed  away  in  the  pot,  which  Ali 
Mahmoud  had  himself  wrested  from  a 
solitary  Bedouin,  encamped  near  by,  hav- 
ing satisfied  the  w’retched  man,  after 
loud  browbeating,  with  a mere  promise  of 
reward,  in  the  persuasive  Syrian  wray. 


I observed  while  wfe  waited  that  the 
younger  khavjaja  was  industriously  em- 
ployed with  a pencil  and  paper. 

“ This,”  said  he,  looking  up  at  last. 

“ is  New-year’s  eve?” 

“ How  do  you  know  it  ?”  I demanded. 

“ I have  figured  it  out,”  he  answered, 
triumphantly. 

Here,  then,  was  reasonable  occasion : 

I substituted  it  for  that  sentimental  con- 
sideration which  had  inspired  our  feast, 
and  was  the  more  at  ease  for  having  my 
feet  upon  such  solid  ground.  . . . 

It  w?as  bitterly  dark  abroad  when  the 
admirable  Aboosh  fetched  us  to  com- 
plete the  squatting  circle  of  muleteers 
and  camp  servants  in  the  cook’s  tent. 

The  W’ind  was  blowing  high  from  the 
stony  wilderness  of  Beersheba — that  vast 
dread  barren — and  the  rain  was  driving 
past  in  noisy  showTers;  but  the  tent  was 
warm  and  light  wdth  many  candles,  the 
flap  was  pegged  tight  against  the  wet 
draught,  the  feast  was  spread  fragrant 
and  bounteously,  and  the  company  was 
of  excellent  humor  and  many  jovial  ac- 
complishments. The  younger  khawaja , 
expanding  after  meat,  wfould  exhibit  the 
magic  stick  at  pleasure  (said  he) ; and 
this  he  moved  to  do,  but  found  no  stick 
at  hand,  save  the  donkey-stick  of  the 
young  impish  ITamed,  which  he  must 
magically  convert  into  a stick  of  that 
magical  quality  demanded  by  the  feat. 

Tt  was  not  a difficult  thing  to  do:  the 
younger  khawaja  had  in  the  seclusion  of 
his  tent  suspended  a black  thread  from 
knee  to  knee,  so  that,  squatting  behind 
the  candle-light,  w ith  the  thread  drawrn 
taut,  he  was  enabled  to  persuade  the  very 
donkey-stick  of  Ilamcd  to  stand  upright 
between  his  legs,  without  the  support 
of  so  much  as  a finger-tip,  like  any 
stick  of  indubitably  magical  pedigree 
and  power.  Search  as  they  might  for 
the  magical  means  commanded  by  the 
younger  khawaja,  the  thing  remained  a 
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nr< -r-.rv  ; and  m return  b«r  die.  numiug.  The  iwfdk  dikefHvjvd  >i‘Vou  jiuripn*'. 
**l).jfoAh>h,  AU  VjUthmotul.  >vih]io*»M  s*.  \v;«niuc  V?- 

h hr*,*  M pic  hi*  ■>*♦!  yf  tw.'u'tri,  *abl  the  i$h* 

thift:  p|  Vfinib i flum  ehtoruim  t tit; yoio-  *;  ?*«  vvhento^-vvf  •.vill  eatC  >aM  I. 

!iy  piiKilijj  f he  mc^f  btHnofotm  A cWtoii*  \Uu\tf  Tbtf  <iVvh 

'^£|b,AVfc$;  tc#  have,  FtO*h  il>vb)g  AfJ  4#^  >$*) f 

tli^;  ax*A;  hf  trite.  #i$c£.  #1%  ^fiJyer  .te$*. 

rl'MV  eery  ■ wojiii  term.  ealte  l.\  thoao  ' imiii£  ytytfv-  it  hoot  Uiuuui^  w*v\,.  or 
BL^mto.A  or^r  NVjd  "Tte  Tale  of  the  n Uh  , ;iu»  afqi&ffdite  m 

f'rtfind  whb-h  Tte  ■ 11  l«.  vv‘.- o hatred  <*r  iJemeiuiiu^.  hu.milifv,  bar.  pm- 

adventure  for  >\\t  from  Elias  veedihtf, . in  ,<»!!  tftmte  ;h.  ;in't.h  propriety, 

of  •lorii^aleto.  i: > tii  the  ox*  llc>m  *tin>n?;hr  H’  \<urv  iuv-  *..:n m 
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•lafU^htvr ; hltd  J vA*ii  that  I might  fte  ^Tmv  they  atom.  tte  y-M-"n  a | | f»'f i . 

Vffftt  \iiV  '•(“rv,  !•»»{  II!!!  ■ iiiuvhlo  b«r.  lest',  T suffer  xu  < lovi  dhmiiy  and  mn* 

AU*o>h  softly  in r ‘ » r ! Jif M { »*u\  when  1 T*:  ibiteuoe  vhiolr  tilt  Hm-e'  o»!k‘  eoimviyed 

i • i , 1 1 1 1 1 • * i I tin-  mt('n;ivu>(i,.Mf  dial  tile-  mp  v.  ■ f.o.e-a-.y  It  wir.  r* s *:S A* inJ.nL 

lUlgliAi  N-iitir  ip-  vvl.«-  utsi;;*?  V/bh-et 
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-.i  f f V.?  z c^r'H  uon.t  v rdf.  V..  a b;h‘b  bad 
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we  had  and  yn.ll  tfc 
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p.van  dawdled  dfber:  i 
ear  ugrht  ear  t/f  Hite  liUa 
;J  Dee-up  T*  of  Tlamed 
to  hi*  do  o key,  tiie 
lagghter  of  All  Mah- 
moud, i .the  chatter  of 
the  enok  and  the  oude 
feer*.  the  bells  of  ofor 
mules.  These  hhW 
grateful  soun4s.  hi- 
deed*  fi&im  from  -i* 
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suwiiHmig  shadows rmmdH>mn..  At  per1})  I ) o.  ir-in’l  thus  in  spring  weather, 
of  dav  riu‘  skv  beyond  the  To et i?<  >1  i»ut-  * JVwnU> -.Vw*  were  in  the  tv«ky  of  o^r- 
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*v»rd>,  ..more  UughU*t*~*- hit*  $<*%  t 

afoot.’:  1 pr.ruefv<yi  ^ rh,vtliia  it 
young  nuuds  i:i Ik, 

nod  fypder  -of  ^bfiiKi^^nd  I 

•surmised  thiit  ho  was  i.uiprovnVing . which 
M irked  ttut  to  be.  tkfc&sAp  I 

•learned  ut  fhir  cud  of  our  jtumtey,  the 

trailing  i*aravrto,  the  luxuriously  riding 
dragoniatn  fliifl  fllio  awkwkrcliif^  of  the 
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“ Nor  an  Egyptia A returi  dog  I < > 
Cains'  replied  AhooaU, .who  rode  with 
lUei  a nt  sonic* 

Hyriwo  toon;1 

‘ At  any  rate/’  said  X "‘  Ik-  travels' 
ro  Egypt/* 
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We  rode  on,  at  a foot  pace,  with 
Rachid  abreast.  It  seemed  that  in  the 
coffee-house  by  David’s  Gate  this  Rachid 
had  not  long  since  sat  with  three  youths 
of  the  town.  “Come!'’  said  one;  “ how 
shall  a young  man  fare  in  Egypt  ?”  “ It 
is  beyond  doubt,”  answered  another, 
“ that  he  will  easily  prosper.”  “ But,” 
asked  Rachid,  “ how  shall  a young  man 
with  but  three  copper  beshliks  to  his 
name  go  down  to  Egypt  ?”  “ In  three 

days,”  replied  the  second,  “ two  rich 
tra\ellers  depart  from  Jerusalem  to 
cross  the  desert,  as  it  is  said  in  the 
town ; there  is  nothing  easier  than  to 
take  service  with  them.”  Failing  to  ob- 
tain this  service,  Rachid  determined, 
nevertheless,  to  follow  his  adventure;  he 
would  go  down  to  Egypt,  come  what 
might,  and  there  abundantly  prosper. 
a I will  depart  this  very  night,”  thought 
he,  “ running  in  advance  of  these  trav- 
ellers, and  when  three  days  of  their 
journey  have  passed  I will  present  my- 
self with  all  the  wit  that  I have.  De- 
lighted with  me,  they  will  beg  me  to 
accompany  them,  and  I will  tell  many 
stories,  sing  many  songs,  be  watchful  in 
service,  never  failing  in  good  humor, 
so  that  when  the  journey  is  over  they 
will  give  me  a gift  of  gold,  with  which 
I shall  found  a fortune  in  Egypt.”  From 
Jerusalem,  then,  went  he  to  Hebron,  to 
the  Bedouin  villages,  to  Beersheba,  and 
to  the  plains  beyond,  where,  compelled 
now  of  hunger  to  be  overtaken,  he  had 
awaited  our  caravan,  spending  the  night 
in  the  open,  lest  his  intention  to  depart 
from  Palestine  be  discovered  by  the  sol- 
diery of  the  town. 

The  khawaja  ” he  concluded,  des- 
perately, “ will  be  delighted  with  me.” 

We  accepted  him  forthwith. 

“I  should  like,”  said  he,  now  frankly 
crying,  “ to  kiss  the  lchawajas  hand  in 
token  of  my  bondage  to  his  generosity.” 

u Had  you  not  rather  eat  a loaf  of  the 
khnwaja's  bread  ?”  I asked. 

He  insisted  that  this  was  not  so,  but 
ate  with  interest,  you  may  be  sure,  when 
he  got  the  bread  in  his  fingers,  and  then 
fell  back  to  accompany  the  muleteers. 
At  noon,  while  we  lay  resting,  I heard 
the  laughter  of  their  approach,  and  con- 
ceived them  a happy  company;  and  I 
observed  as  they  passed  that,  they  trav- 
elled in  a jostling  group,  with  the 


roguish  Rachid  declaiming  in  the  midst, 
his  hands  gesturing,  his  eyes  wide  with 
the  excitement  of  his  tale,  so  forgetful 
in  this  occupation  of  the  rough  places 
of  the  road  that  he  stumbled  as  he  went. 
When  I turned,  it  was  to  the  amazing 
discovery  of  Aboosh  in  the  act  of  lis- 
tening to  the  departing  story.  He  lifted 
a finger  for  the  indulgence  of  silence — 
for  a moment  longer  cocked  his  ear— 
and  presently  (with  all  the  muleteers) 
burst  into  a roar  of  laughter  as  the  en- 
tertaining Rachid  concluded  his  recital. 

We  encamped  on  a grassy  plain  where 
foot-paths  crossed — foot-paths  wandering 
idly  nowhere  (it  seemed),  used  by  bare- 
footed, casual  folk,  going  with  grave 
steps.  It  was  not  a nameless  place;  but 
I cannot  spell  the  name,  nor  can  any  one 
I know.  Near  by  was  the  sun-baked 
mud  shop  of  an  Egyptian  trader  with 
a wily,  oily  way,  situate  conveniently 
at  these  cross-roads,  who  kept  cheap 
things  for  sale,  but  must  have  starved 
had  his  stomach  been  of  a lusty  sort. 
The  black  tents  of  a shepherding 
Bedouin  tribe  were  set  in  orderly  ar- 
rangement beyond : whence  was  no 
issue  of  commotion,  but  only  the  ap- 
pearing lights  of  hearth  fires  (in  that 
dusk)  and  the  drone  of  a sleepy,  amica- 
ble life.  Here,  indeed,  was  a peaceful 
prospect  of  darkening  space  and  grass 
and  high  skv;  and  it  was  very  still  in 
the  world : I fancied  that  in  this  obscure 
by-place  all  people  went  on  tiptoe  and 
spoke  in  whispers.  In  the  vision  of 
those  mild  days  it  appears  to  me  now 
as  an  expression  of  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm.  It  was  a fertile  pasture,  a great 
land,  stretching  unbroken,  save  where 
the  new-ploughed  brown  earth  gave  prom- 
ise of  the  sustaining  green;  and  though 
no  river  was  flowing  near,  yet  there  was 
a spring  of  water,  whence  the  Bedouin 
children  came,  driving  donkeys,  bearing 
great  water- jars,  making  no  sound  but 
a soft  and  musical  encouragement  as 
they  switched  and  called  the  homeward 
way.  When  night  was  come  at  last — 
the  Arab  fires  extinguished,  the  last 
child  home  from  the  well,  the  crimson 
glow  of  day  withdrawn,  the  splendor  of 
stars  appearing  above  the  vacant  shad- 
ows of  the  plain — wo  lay  down  to  sleep 
with  willing  souls. 
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I was  awakened  in  the  night  by  some 
one  sobbing  by  the  tent  door. 

“Who  is  that?”  I called. 

There  was  no  answer;  but  presently  I 
heard  Aboosh  whispering  in  a soothing 
way.  Again  I demanded  to  know  the 
cause  of  this  grief. 

“It  is  Rachid,”  Aboosh  answered; 
“ he  is  homesick  for  his  mother.” 

Poor  Rachid! 

“ Rachid  asks  me  to  say,”  Aboosh 
continued,  after  an  interval,  through 
which  the  wretched  boy  had  sobbed  and 
spoken  and  chattered  (in  the  cold  night 
air),  “that  he  wishes  the  khawaja  to 
sleep,  dreaming  of  him  as  smiling  in  the 
light  of  the  khawaja  8 favor.” 

I promised  Rachid  this  indulgence. 

“ He  has  never  before  been  from 
home,”  said  Aboosh,  interpreting,  “ and 
is  much  surprised;  the  width  of  these 
plains  has  frightened  him,  and  he  wishes 
for  the  buildings  of  some  city.” 

“ Provide  him,”  said  I,  distressed, 
“with  sufficient  to  return  to  Jerusalem.” 

There  was  then  a great  whispering 
without.  I detected  in  the  voice  of 
Aboosh  a deal  of  admonishment;  he  was 
a person  most  fatherly  to  the  unfortu- 
nate (because  of  the  exhausting  expe- 
riences of  his  youth),  but  was  now 
hardly  more  than  a man  grown.  Rachid 
protested;  he  had  forgot,  it  seemed,  the 
wish  for  his  mother. 

“ Come !”  I cried,  impatient. 

“ He  will  persist,”  Aboosh  answered. 

“But  why,”  I complained,  “if  he  is 
to  continue  unhappy?” 

Aboosh  laughed  softly. 

“Well?”  said  I. 

“ I cannot  tell  you  in  English ; the 
young  man  has  spoken  his  answer  in 
rhyme.” 

“You  can  try.” 

“ He  says,”  Aboosh  reported,  laborious- 
ly, “ that  though  the  walls  of  a room  are 
like  the  arms  of  a mother  in  the  night, 
a distant  adventure  is  like  the  lips  of 
some  veiled  woman,  observed  in  passing.” 

“ Then  by  all  means,”  said  I,  heartily, 
“ let  him  come  into  Egypt !” 

“ But  why,  sir  ?”  Aboosh  asked,  puz- 
zled. 

I was  glad  to  stand  by  the  spirit  of 
poetry  and  to  welcome  the  pursuit  of 
romance  in  a youth;  but  this  I could 
not  explain. 


“ He  wants,”  said  Aboosh,  in  bewilder- 
ment, “ only  to  see  the  lights  of  Cairo.” 

“ Let  him  see  the  lights  of  Cairo,” 
I answered,  in  a way  to  leave  open 
no  reply. 

That  was  the  end  of  it:  Aboosh  went 
to  bed,  leaving  Rachid  to  curl  up  un- 
der his  mat  again,  shivering  in  the 
night  air  sufficiently  to  make  any  other 
poet,  however  exalted  above  gross  com- 
fortable things,  willing  to  exchange  a 
rhyme  for  the  warmth  of  a rug  and 
an  enclosed  room.  But  I was  troubled; 
it  seemed  to  me,  after  all,  that  the  ad- 
venture of  this  poet — cast  unknowing 
into  the  greedy  world  of  Cairo — would 
result  disastrously. 

We  moved,  soon  after  dawn,  into  the 
farther  plains,  toward  the  desert.  I re- 
member that  the  white  mule,  which  led 
the  caravan  of  pack-animals,  bedecked 
with  beads  and  many  bells,  according  to 
her  degree,  and  jealous  of  that  leadership, 
was  impatient  to  be  gone  with  her  load, 
knowing  well  enough  that  she  might  not 
rest  (nor  might  finy  muleteer)  until  the 
smell  of  water  indicated  the  end  of  her 
day’s  labor.  “ Whishie  ” — that  stray  dog 
of  Jerusalem  which  had  followed  our 
fortunes  for  dear  and  constant  love  of 
the  white  mule — barked  her  into  sub- 
serviency to  the  raucous  commands  of 
Ali  Mahmoud  in  a fashion  most  intelli- 
gent, but  then  neglected  her  utterly,  be- 
ing interested  in  pursuit  of  great 
brown  field-mice,  which  she  could  not 
resist,  and  in  certain  investigations  of 
the  sandy  ground  quite  beyond  humans 
to  fathom.  We  were  presently  gone 
from  that  peaceful  encampment,  to  which 
I shall  ever  wish  to  return,  for  the  sake 
of  that  still,  grassy  space,  the  green 
fertility,  the  soft-speaking,  robed,  and 
barefooted  inhabitants,  quietly  living— 
fairly  under  way,  now,  the  camp-folk 
following,  if  laughter  (Rachid  being 
with  them)  and  tinkling  bells  meant 
anything.  We  proceeded,  riding  lazily, 
in  the  spirit  lifting  grateful  arms  to  the 
new-washed  sky,  to  the  sunshine,  the 
green  of  earth,  to  the  cool  dew,  fallen 
thick,  and  more  lovely  than  diamond- 
sparkling,  upon  the  soft  road  we  trav- 
elled and  all  the  world  beyond.  By  and 
by  we  fell  in  with  a Bedouin  in  transit 
over  the  plains,  as  one  moving  his 
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at  all  such  times  to  a lively  and  en- 
couraging behavior  at  our  elbows) — a 
limp  and  downcast  poet,  it  seemed. 
When,  however,  we  had  eaten,  he  ap- 
proached, and,  having  ceremoniously 
bowed,  begged  leave  to  recite  a little 
composition  relating  to  certain  recent 
incidents  of  the  road.  He  declaimed 
with  a relish,  I need  not  say,  and  with 
all  those  little  evidences  of  delight  with 
his  inspiration  to  which  we  are  used  in 
poets;  but  yet  his  eyes  would  somewhat 
pathetically  stray  from  the  eyes  of 
Aboosh — to  whom  the  verses  must  needs 
be  first  delivered — to  those  of  the  kha- 
waja,  who  must  necessarily  fail  to  perceive 
the  finer  aspects  of  the  poem.  No  doubt 
the  dragoman’s  interpretation  did  the 
genius  of  this  stray  youth  a drear  in- 
justice; there  was  no  help  for  it,  and 
I am  glad  that  Rachid  could  not  know. 
I recall  something  of  the  composition: 
That  it  dealt  with  the  restless  Bedouin, 
a dull  fellow,  changing  his  place  without 
purpose,  with  whom,  contrasted,  was  the 
youth  from  Egypt,  a man  moved  by  a 
mercenary  ambition  to  undertake  a 
perilous  journey;  whence  it  proceeded 
to  describe  the  harebrained  adventure 
of  the  poet  as  some  high  aspiration  to- 
ward that  which  I must  call  Romance. 

Raehid  received  our  applause  with 
joy,  and  ran  off,  with  “ Whishie,”  the 
dog,  to  join  the  muleteers,  who  had 
passed  by.  . . . 

No  day  lacked  its  simple  interests. 
There  were  gazelles  by  the  way,  little, 
leaping  things,  flashing  off  from  a 
nervous  browsing  to  the  seclusion  of 
distance,  having  no  other  cover.  A ruined 
house,  melancholy  in  the  midst  of  a 
cactus-walled  garden  of  fig  trees,  in- 
formed us  of  the  death  of  a great  pas- 
toral sheikh,  accomplished  in  a night 
assault  by  the  enemies  of  his  tribe.  The 
plains  were  dotted  in  a curiously  regular 
fashion  with  lily  clusters  (not  yet  in 
bloom),  set  out,  like  surveyors’  stakes, 
to  mark  the  boundaries  of  ownership ; 
and  here  and  there,  by  the  roadside,  some 
crusty  fellows  had  raised  little  ridges 
of  sand,  like  graves,  to  warn  trespassers 
from  their  ground.  Rachid  sang  love- 
songs,  and  Ali  Mahmoud  told  tales,  and 
Aboosh  related  his  experiences,  and 
Yusef,  the  cook,  worked  his  daily  miracles 


with  a charcoal  stove,  and  the  white 
mule  was  amazingly  industrious,  an  ex- 
ample to  the  others,  and  the  dog  com- 
panionable. Travelling  thus  happily,  we 
fell  in  at  last  with  the  camel-riding 
Turks  who  patrol  the  frontier  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  Sultan’s  unwilling 
subjects  from  Palestine  into  Egypt 
(whereupon  Rachid  trembled  exceeding- 
ly, but  was  not  questioned),  and  that 
evening  crossed  the  border  at  Rafiyeh, 
much  relieved  to  be  beyond  the  Sultan’s 
jurisdiction,  whom  we  had  not  learned 
to  love  in  his  own  dominions.  Here 
began,  abruptly,  like  a bald  spot,  the 
sandy  desert  of  Et  Tih;  and  here  we 
entered  the  ancient  caravan  route  to 
Cairo.  From  the  summit  of  a gentle 
rise  of  fading  green  earth  we  first  be- 
held the  yellow  expanse  and  a patch  of 
cool  blue  sea;  and  we  were  much  moved, 
so  that  we  paused,  without  intention  to 
halt,  and  spoke  never  a word  at  all.  It 
seemed  (I  recall)  that  at  some  other 
time,  having  come  to  the  crest  of  a little 
hill,  I had  stood  unexpectedly  confront- 
ing an  infinite  distance  of  hot  sand; 
and  then  I remembered — the  impression 
of  that  other  moment  vividly  returning 
— that  I had  never  looked  upon  a desert 
before,  but  had  once  first  seen  the  sea. 

“Well,”  Aboosh  ejaculated,  snapping 
the  tension,  “ there  it  is !” 

All  at  once  the  younger  khawaja 
spurred  his  horse  to  a gallop;  and  the 
whole  caravan,  with  much  shouting  and 
noise  of  bells,  clattered  down  the  hill 
at  a furious  pace  and  crossed  the 
boundary  into  Egypt. 

Rachid  was  affected  to  the  pitch  of 
bewilderment  by  the  change  of  au- 
thority over  him.  We  were  every  one 
elated;  one  cannot  pass  at  a step  from 
the  infinite  annoyance  of  misgovernment 
to  an  honorably  regulated  dominion  and 
know  no  relief.  There  were  those  of 
our  company,  indeed,  who  turned  about 
toward  Palestine  and  with  meaning 
maledictions  cursed  that  sovereign  whom 
they  call  The  Murderer ; and  I recall 
that  those  of  us  who  might  have  known 
better  idiotically  footed  an  imaginary  line 
which  we  conceived  to  be  the  boundary, 
and  in  unison  (after  some  hilarious  re- 
hearsal) expressed  a sulphurous  wish 
concerning  the  selfsame  Mighty  One,  of 
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whose  acts  we  had  learned  much  in  these 
months.  Rachid,  however,  made  off  to- 
ward that  column  whence  the  boundary 
cuts  into  the  southeastern  deserts;  and 
so  amazing  was  his  behavior — far  off 
and  alone  in  the  red  sunset  light — that  I 
must  follow  to  discover  its  significance. 
He  would  now  squat  in  Egypt,  there 
remaining  motionless,  turned  toward 
that  green  and  ever  greener  land  whence 
we  had  ridden,  until  all  at  once  he  would 
leap  into  Palestine,  where  he  would 
stand  with  arms  folded  and  head  fallen 
forward,  staring  through  drawn  brows 
into  the  sandy  desert  and  to  the  inviting 
light  of  the  heavens  beyond.  “ I stand 
here,”  said  he,  in  vast  excitement,  when 
we  interrupted  him,  “ and  may  be  seized 
for  a soldier  or  imprisoned  to  satisfy  a 
rich  enemy  or  throttled  to  please  the 
Yali  of  a province;  but  I move  one  step, 
which  the  khawaja  will  observe” — he 
came  from  Palestine  into  Egypt  at  a 
bound — “and  behold!  the  power  of  these 
great  men  has  vanished:  I am  no  longer 
the  slave  of  the  old  masters,  but  have 
become,”  he  added,  with  a wry  mouth, 
“ the  servant  of  masters  whose  faces  I 
have  not  seen  and  whose  ways  are  new. 
I am  troubled  in  Egypt,”  said  he,  re- 
turning to  Palestine,  “being  a young 
man  far  from  home  and  ignorant  of  the 
customs;  but  I am  frightened  in  Pales- 
tine, because  I am  a Mohammedan,  of 
age  to  serve  in  the  Sultan’s  army,  and 
have  once  fled  from  my  city — ” and 
forthwith  the  tortured  poet  hastened 
into  Egypt. 

“ It  is  evident,”  I observed,  “ that  you 
are  doomed  to  live  the  life  of  an  uneasy 
flea  on  the  boundary  line.” 

“ Has  the  khawoja  spoken  my  fate  ?” 

“Not  so,”  I answered;  “you  may  con- 
tinue with  us,  truly!” 

“ I have  succeeded  mightily,”  said  he, 
in  pride,  “in  escaping  from  Jerusalem.” 

“ Having  departed  without  author- 
ity,” I demanded,  “ how  then  shall  you 
ever  return?” 

“ I will  never  return,”  he  answered, 
sadly. 

“ How  shall  you  endure  when  the  old 
voices  call?” 

In  the  way  of  poets,  his  imagina- 
tion was  quick  to  respond  to  this  pin- 
prick ; and  he  sighed,  replying  slowly, 
“ I will  not  listen.” 


“ How  if  they  speak  wof ully  in  the 
night?” 

“ My  heart,”  he  answered,  whispering, 
‘‘must  have  no  ears.” 

The  poet  turned  his  back  on  Palestine 
and  followed  me  to  the  tents;  and  to  the 
joy  of  Aboosh  and  the  muleteers  he  was 
presently  spouting  doggerel  in  some  ge- 
nial teasing  of  the  cook,  who  had  chanced 
to  overturn  a pot  of  water  on  his  fire. 
I fancied,  then,  that  the  determination 
to  adventure  in  Cairo  was  fixed,  and  I 
was  glad  that  I should  suffer  no  more 
in  sympathy  with  the  young  man’s  home- 
sickness. It  seemed  to  me,  too,  I recall, 
that  some  poem  would  doubtless  flower 
from  his  unhappy  experience  by  the  an- 
cient granite  column,  and  that  we  should 
be  entertained  on  the  day’s  march  with 
the  recital,  possibly  when  the  way  was 
hot  and  wearisome  and  the  spirits  of 
our  company  had  drooped ; but  there 
was  no  poem  to  delight  us:  Rachid,  ob- 
serve, was  as  wayward  as  any  great  poet. 

In  two  days,  the  sun  a blistering, 
white-hot  light,  puffs  of  gritty  dust  ris- 
ing with  listless  weight  under  the  hoofs 
of  our  horses,  we  were  at  El  Arish,  a 
little  city  of  blinding  square  white 
houses,  builded  in  deep  sand,  naar  by 
the  sea.  The  foreminded  Aboosh  must 
here  outfit  for  the  longer  stage,  six  days 
of  desert  riding,  to  the  Suez  Canal,  where, 
at  Kantara,  was  a railroad  train,  Cairo 
bound.  It  was  with  a caravan  of  self- 
satisfying  proportions  that  we  departed: 
I was  reminded  of  a ship  leaving  some 
port,  abundantly  crewed  and  provisioned; 
and,  indeed,  we  were  like  those  going 
out  to  the  barren  sea.  There  was  now 
a great  company  of  men  and  beasts: 
Aboosh,  a dragoman  of  tact  and  most 
perceiving  consideration,  with  Taufik, 
his  lieutenant,  and  that  big  Ali  Mah- 
moud, of  whom  I have  spoken,  who  was 
in  almost  sheikhly  authority  over  five 
cutthroat-appearing  muleteers;  a cook 
of  engaging  accomplishments,  the  pock- 
marked Yusef,  with  Elias,  the  serving- 
boy;  a Soudanese  corporal,  taken  from 
the  garrison  of  El  Arish,  who  must  (they 
said)  be  guard  on  the  way;  Rachid  of 
Jerusalem,  that  derelict,  and  Mustafa, 
the  entertaining  camel-driver,  with  his  six 
slow-footed  beasts  and  five  camel-boys — 
men  and  boys  to  the  number  of  twenty, 
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(<•  whioh  :\ve  ,-uinvr  it  kerned  a company  * &ti!lVV  h>*  rvfilwM.  ‘ el  my 
disproportionate  hr  the  tieV‘ds  of  two  an-  tnwcv  ? ran  like  the  pinu*  MotuamnedAn 
ostentatious  travellers:;  but  the  thrifty  v/ho  p'raved  #>>  00o  hand  rod  ■;  piece*  of 
Ahoc^li.  who  had  ranted  with  £futdtv  he-  pj^vveded.  tv  Ho  conceived  * 

sttiiIm!  indulgently,  saying,  “It  is  Vmt  hfowotf  to  be  >SJ"  ,tfmt  quality  of  hoiinbss' 
tfe  hftbit  of  tto  dra^uyaty  \n  waste  td&  the  heart:  ttf;.<Jpd  to  every 

dollar^  It  torn o;J  out.  Ihdend  fhat  fbb  urnyur.  I $$$&?.  *a»d  ho,  * one  hundred 
was  no  extravagant  and  displayful  prng^  i*\vW*  of  scoff}-;  \v!mr/d’»w.  X XviJl  pray  for 
re--.;  Mir  water  vns  >.n.M,r  <rr  -pvM-i-  St,  and  prv-ridjy  I shall  inceUe  the  gift 
dittos  had  (hvitwHmf  fa  iho  irnrhawe^t  y>f . Thoroupun  he  prayed 

romfnrtairfe  itwfSkftiifi**  .tvfWri  wo.  earn*'  kdlx  flight  fliifd-  day,  Ix^xveMug  with * 
lo  . Ivan  lava  Oft  the  lr*i  day  Short  re-  dUhrpuhyi  huf  remox  vd  no  '.gift  of  gold 
tiouA.  a drop  for  m VI rink,  h«d  tuVn  ntjr  from  -Vi  my  ill  ant.  despair,’  said  V 

portiioj  ii>  dm  event  oi  aa v oftdue  delay , he ; '-rid  v.ijl  I eoroinuo  to  pray,  and 
At:.  thee  Well  rirfk  0<« . vn  ■'  my  |iiiT  ^(11  1^* 

camped*  having  then  mmwii  fat-  F«>r  & year,  it  w related,  hfc  prayt-r . 

ttiucpoly  from  ,u  hovij. ivrhm  rori  o.,nue  osoHn, F>1  d r SKpt  hy  fins  fame 

I < -/oojht.  i(e*d)hj  vh  *h^  'v:vr<r  end  d,o»  e>  >o  ' oueWif  Wi  ho  been,  the  htddt  of 
oast  ar  the  odgo' or  iho  pahn  roue.  -part  nr.vurur  for  one-  hundred  pu*«:on  of  gold, 
from  the  Uoitr  him  o-,  that,  he  prayed  npop 

ulh  n .“  sai;]  I,  “ o:  a.  ■ divoimsuhito-  every  MooaX>u«i,  Ntvh.f^v  vt>  Ford,  send  tcm'  . 
advoutu^f7;1"  - ‘ yiue  hpiidmi  piyX*oS  dfipdd  p no  natter 

iJ  VVm  dra>>  near  th"  end  of  mfr  h'pr-  vyhofo  murht.hi\  fi'ne  day,  sjittng  Vn 
noy.“  Jje  sv\*h<l,  ?rmA  I think  of  ,,  the  de«de  of  JA  high  hvalh  he  hnsouphi 

./ni^fortano  that  fm  hrloilon  u>',f  : . flio  h.  =■?»!.  os  «'}ie  fp  oust, on,  <>rvn)iT  % **■ 

“Of  what  did  you’  'think  vhu..  (ho  herd;  yin*,  yuo  onio  liur«dtf*d  plooos  of 

vaml  wmu  Id.Mviitg  rap!  $v>  v‘(‘o-  l**f>  :e/fV  f *.  f .;-rdr  .flornl  u(o  one  hianknd 
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pieces  of  gold  from  Heaven  !’  Instead  of 
one  hundred  pieces  of  gold  falling  from 
the  heavens,  the  wall,  in  the  shade  of 
which  he  rested,  tumbled  down  upon 
this  pious  Mohammedan;  whereupon,  as 
it  is  related,  he  got  up  from  the  dust,  and, 
having  lifted  his  hands  to  the  sky,  cried, 
in  great  indignation,  i I prayed  for  one 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and  have  been 
overcome  by  the  descent  of  one  hundred 
cruelly  falling  bricks  from  the  wall  that 
I trusted;  therefore  I will  never  pray 
again.’  Does  the  Jchawaja  recall  the 
shore  of  the  sea  near  El  Arish,”  Rachid 
continued,  “ where  the  tents  were  pitched 
by  the  date  palms,  and  the  Jchawaja 
drank  tea  by  the  very  waves,  where  his 
poor  servant  had  placed  the  little  table? 
Ah,  but  I wished  that  we  might  travel 
the  desert  no  longer,  but  forever  stay 
near  the  sea;  and  I prayed  most  dili- 
gently for  one  thousand  gold  napoleons, 
so  that  I might  forever  maintain  the 
Jchawaja  and  all  his  servants  in  that 
place.  I am  like  the  poor  pious  Mo- 
hammedan of  the  tale,”  he  continued; 
“ for,  though  I prayed  lustily  for  the 
gold,  when  I went  into  the  water  to 
wash  the  shell  of  the  tortoise  which 
the  younger  Jchawaja  had  given  to  the 
cook  to  boil  clean,  not  only  did  I find 
no  purse  of  gold  on  the  shore,  but 
lost  the  three  copper  heshWcs  that  I 
had,  which  slipped  through  a hole  in 
my  pocket.” 

“ It  is  a grave  misfortune,”  said  I. 

“ Now,”  he  added,  looking  up,  a woe- 
begone poet,  indeed,  “ I am  come  near 
a strange  city,  and  have  not  a metalliJc 
to  my  name.” 

The  younger  Jchawaja  (thought  I) 
would  surely  find  a way  to  comfort 
Rachid ; but  this  I must  not  tell  the  poet. 

We  broke  camp  at  Kantara,  a wretch- 
ed village  on  the  bank  of  the  canal,  where 
the  caravans  cross  by  ferry  to  follow 
the  road  beyond.  To  Rachid  came  two 


goldpieces,  with  which  he  must  found 
the  fortune  he  would  raise  in  Cairo;  and 
he  was  truly  overjoyed,  but  said,  with 
many  abject  bows,  that,  having  for  three 
nights  dreamed  of  his  mother,  he  must 
forego  the  delights  of  the  city  and  re- 
turn to  Jerusalem  with  the  muleteers. 
I was  not  surprised,  however,  to  find 
him  new-minded  in  the  morning.  Un- 
der the  wing  of  a Soudanese  who  had 
for  three  days  followed  our  camp,  he 
proceeded  with  us  to, Cairo,  now  elated, 
now  utterly  cast  down  and  weeping. 
That  evening  he  appeared  at  the  hotel 
door — with  fresh-shaven  head  and  young 
beard,  but  otherwise  deplorably  ragged 
— to  give  us  a friendly  greeting;  he 
would  never  again  see  Jerusalem,  said 
he,  since  he  delights  of  Egypt  were  so 
many  and  so  delicious.  From  time  to 
time  in  the  days  that  followed  he  ac- 
costed us  on  the  street,  or  waited  patient- 
ly for  our  coming;  and  we  observed  that 
upon  each  occasion  he  was  less  agree- 
able to  the  eye.  Eventually  (as  we 
learned),  having  parted  with  his  gold 
pieces  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  he 
bethought  himself,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Feast  of  Ramadan,  of  an  expedient,  and 
with  his  last  five  piastres  procured  a 
scribe  to  fashion  messages  to  us,  inter- 
preting Rachid’s  own  words.  These  in 
hand,  he  presented  himself,  smiling  in- 
gratiatingly, and  in  much  embarrassment 
awaited  the  response.  I read : “I  am 
Rachid,  your  poor  servant,  come  with 
you  from  Jerusalem.  I beg  the  graces 
from  you  for  to  buy  new  clothes  for  the 
feast.  Good  feast!” 

I hesitated. 

“ Tell  the  khawaja,”  Rachid  whis- 
pered to  Aboosh,  with  tears,  “ that  I 
have  no  need  of  finery,  but  wish  only  to 
go  home  to  my  city.” 

It  blew  high  next  night : I pitied 
Rachid,  bound  across  the  sea  from  Port 
Said  to  Jaffa,  but  I was  glad  that  he 
had  gone  home. 
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The  Peacemaker 

BY  ALICE  MACGOWAN 


4<  F OOKS  like  I jest  eain’t  stand  it  no- 

1 how,  Sylvanus — me,  a preacher’s 
^ wife,  to  pour  the  elder’s  coffee  out 
of  a lard  bucket.  I’ve  done  scoured  it  and 
scoured  it  till  my  hands  is  right  sore, 
and  it  don’t  do  a thing  but  take  the  tin 
off — they’s  made  so  pore  nowadays.  But 
scour  as  you  will  and  scrub  as  you  may, 
a lard  bucket  is  a lard  bucket,  and  it 
ain’t  a coffee-pot,  and  a coffee-pot  is  what 
I feel  like  I’m  jest  obliged  to  have  be- 
fore Elder  Drum  right  comes  here  to  stay 
through  Quarterly.” 

The  boyish  young  preacher  watched 
his  slim,  plaintive  little  bride  solicitous- 
ly. Virgilia  was  near  to  tears.  His  arm 
went  round  her  in  awkward  tenderness. 
She  sobbed,  half  shamefaced,  on  his 
shoulder,  then  dodged  back  hastily,  ap- 
palled at  her  own  carelessness,  and  ran 
to  seek  a towel  to  dab  dry  the  tear  she 
had  all  unintentionally  dropped  upon 
his  shirt  front — that  shirt  front  so  glit- 
tering white,  so  laboriously  ironed,  for 
the  preaching  that  evening. 

“ I’m  just  as  mean  and  no-’count  as 
I can  be,”  she  told  him,  as  she  mopped 
the  spot  gently.  “ Here  you  an’  me  has 
got  each  other,  and  a good  house  with 
three  rooms  in  it — looks  like  anybody 
ought  to  be  satisfied  and  not  go  longin’ 
after  coffee-pots  and  such.  1 will  be 
satisfied,  Sylvanus  honey.” 

Sylvanus,  a big,  raw-boned  boy  from 
whose  earnest  face  the  freckles  had  not 
quite  faded,  a good  deal  frightened  at 
his  first  church  and  tremendously  in  love 
with  his  Virgilia,  put  the  awrk\vard  arm 
around  her  waist  again  as  an  invitation 
to  her  to  grieve  more. 

“ Never  you  mind,  Vergilv,”  he  spoke 
out  manfully.  “ I’m  n-troin’  to  git  you 
whatever  you  need  and  want — in  time. 
If  it’s  coffee-pots,  you  shall  have  ’em.” 
The  boy  from  the  Far  Cove  spoke  with 
a reckless  confidence  which  would  have 
set  a row*  of  coffee-pots  around  the  board. 
A remembrance  of  the  realities  of  the 
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case  brought  him  to  say,  with  a curious- 
ly sudden  drop  in  his  tone,  “ Course  I 
cain’t  git  you  nothin’ — and  I cain’t  git 
that  right  good — till  my  quarter’s  salary 
is  paid;  and  the  Lord  only  knows  when 
that  ’ll  be!” 

The  two  young  creatures  laughed  to- 
gether a little  ruefully.  Virgilia  put  up 
pursed,  pink  lips  for  a kiss. 

“ I had  no  call  to  werry  you,”  she  told 
him,  penitently.  “ The  coffee  ’ll  taste 
jest  as  good  out  of  a lard  bucket  as  it 
would  out  of  a gold  pitcher  with  a dia- 
mond handle — so  thar!” 

Sylvanus  looked  upon  her  with  eyes 
that  swam.  A comely  slip  of  a moun- 
tain girl  from  the  Rainy  Gap  neighbor- 
hood, with  her  big,  shy  eyes  and  wild- 
rose  face,  to  her  husband’s  thinking  the 
perplexities  of  Paris  would  have  been 
solved  at  once  had  but  Virgilia  been  a 
candidate  for  the  golden  apple.  What 
might  a man  not  be  willing  to  do  for 
such  a wife?  ^ 

“ Don’t  you  feel  discouraged,  Vergily,” 
he  reassured  her.  “ Ye  know  there’s 
weddin’  fees.  Folks  has  obliged  to  be 
gittin’  married,  now*  and  agin.  If  them 
that  ain’t  knowed  how  happy  a state  it 
is,  they’d  shore  be  seekin’  it.  I won’t 
say  nothin’  about  funerals,  beca’se  dyin’ 
is  in  the  providence  of  the  Lord.  Course 
if  He  was  needin’  to  send  for  any- 
body, there’s  always  them  here  that  could 
be  spared.” 

Virgilia  nodded.  She  would  have  been 
no  preacher’s  wife  had  she  not  been  able 
to  offer  a small  mental  list  of  this 
sort  herself. 

“ They  shore  is  some  folks  that,  what 
with  their  miseries  and  the  bad  temper 
sech  miseries  gives  ’em,  is  no  manner  of 
good  to  theirsclves  nor  to  anybody  else,” 
reflected  Sylvanus.  “ But  thar,  the  Lord 
knows  His  business — I reckon.  Hit  ’ll  be 
a weddin’  fee,  honey — a weddin’  fee.” 

She  tied  his  tie  for  him  with  eager, 
careful  fingers.  He  was  going  down  to 
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the  church  to-night  with  the  elder  to 
hold  the  last  service.  Then  the  austere, 
long-winded  old  man,  after  preaching  a 
sermon  in  which  he  was  likely  to  find 
fault  with  everything — the  congregation, 
separately  and  collectively,  and  Syl- 
vanus’  management  of  affairs — would 
move  on,  and  only  come  back  to  remain 
with  them  for  Quarterly,  two  weeks 
later,  and  discover  their  humiliating 
lack  of  a coffee-pot.  Virgilia  was  remain- 
ing at  home,  and  she  watched  her  hus- 
band away  through  a mist  of  April  tears, 
following  his  figure  with  fond  looks  till 
it  was  swallowed  up  in  the  twilight 
shadows.  Was  there  ever  so  good  a hoy? 
How  she  wished  she  had  everything  grand 
to  do  him  credit  when  the  elder  should 
visit  them ! How  kind  he  had  been,  and 
how  brave  in  his  hope  that  a wedding 
fee  might  come  in  before  the  elder’s 
expected  and  dreaded  visit! 

Sylvan  us  stopped  for  the  elder,  since 
Drumright  was  staying  this  time  with 
some  relatives.  The  old  man  joined 
his  younger  fellow  worker,  and  forthwith 
fell  to  cataloguing  a number  of  faults  and 
lacks  which  he  found  in  the  mountain 
boy’s  administration.  Sylvan  us,  begin- 
ning to  get  a bit  hardened  to  these  cease- 
less diatribes,  was  listening  with  half 
attention  as  they  neared  the  church  door, 
when  their  path  was  crossed  by  a tall, 
black-avised  young  man  who  seemed  to 
start  up  from  the  shadows  by  the  way, 
and  who  hauled  along  by  the  wrist  a 
girl,  also  tall  and  dark. 

“ Is  this  the  preacher?”  the  stranger 
asked,  almost  fiercely. 

By  force  of  habit  Drumright  answered 
him  in  the  affirmative,  while  Goodloe 
stood  back. 

“Can  you  marry  us — right  off — now?” 
the  black-browed  one  inquired. 

Sylvanus’  heart  leaped  within  his 
bosom;  it  danced  and  sang.  Here  was 
the  wedding  fee  for  Virgilia’s  need.  lie 
put  himself  squarely  in  front  of  the 
elder  and  replied  in  a businesslike  tone: 
“ I’m  the  preacher  in  charge  of  Post 
Oak  church.  Yes,  I can  marry  you.” 

The  black-eyed  newcomer  looked  at 
the  freckled  boy  confronting  him  with 
a sudden  flash  of  white  teeth.  He  laugh- 
ed over  his  shoulder  at  the  girl  who  was 
with  him. 

“ Reckon  you’ll  do  as  well  as  a grown 


man,”  he  said,  easily.  “ Yes,  the  license 
is  all  right.  Are  you  go  in’  to  back  out, 
Madely?  I ’lowed  this  would  be  about 
your  time  to  do  so.” 

The  young  woman  tossed  her  dark  head 
and  stepped  a pace  to  the  fore.  Her  big 
black  eyes — so  like  her  companion’s — 
gleamed  angrily.  “ Back  out !”  she 
echoed  his  words.  “I  never  did  yet  give 
over  anything  that  I’d  set  my  hand  to, 
an’  I ain’t  a-goin’  to  begin  now.” 

“ What  are  the  names  ?”  inquired 
Goodloe,  in  a tone  from  which  he  hoped 
he  was  able  to  keep  the  eager  joy.  Ver- 
gily  should  have  her  coffee-pot  — she 
should  have  her  coffee-pot — two  of  them, 
if  she  wanted  them. 

“ Ajax  Tallant  and  Madely  Pitts,”  sup- 
plied the  would-be  bridegroom,  as  the 
quartet  turned  again  toward  the  church, 
which  was  already  lighted  and  begin- 
ning to  fill. 

Ajax  Tallant!  Sylvanus  knew  of  the 
Tallants  of  Rainy  Gap;  he  had  heard 
much  of  them  when  he  courted  Virgilia 
there;  well-to-do  people,  if  it  was  wild 
blood.  This  was  a dollar  fee — no  Tal- 
lant would  offer  a preacher  as  little  as 
fifty  cents  for  marrying  him.  Then  the 
voice  of  the  elder  broke  in  upon  his  com- 
fortable reflections. 

“ Brother  Goodloe.  you  are  pastor  of 
this  here  church,”  the  elder  began,  pon- 
derously. “ But  I’m  a-goin’  to  preach 
in  it  this  night,  and  they  don’t  no 
couple  git  married  before  sermon  where  I 
preach.  Preaehin’  begins  at  seven  o’clock. 
There’s  a hymn  to  sing  and  a prayer  to 
be  said  befo’  the  sermon;  and  you  two 
can  set  down  in  the  back  of  the  church 
and  wait,  or  you  can  follow  your  ruthers. 
You  look  to  me  like  people  that  a good 
sermon  might  not  hurt.  I ain’t  greatly 
pleased  at  your  motions — and  I tell  you 
that  right  now.  You  better  think  this 
marry  in’  business  over.  Hit’s  powerful 
easy  to  do — and  hard  to  undo.” 

Sweet-tempered,  boyish  Sylvanus  Good- 
loe could  have  struck  him  to  the  earth. 
All  the  old  man’s  bitter  criticisms  of  his 
work  and  sermons  were  nothing  before 
this  blasphemy  of  love  itself — this  at- 
tempting to  block  a promising  opening 
for  Virgilia’s  wedding  fee.  Without  a 
second  thought — was  not  his  hair  red? — 
he  swung  around  facing  his  superior. 
The  gray  eyes  blazed  to  violet,  to  black. 
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“ I don't  know  what  you're  a-thinkin' 
of,  Elder  Drumright,”  the  boy  burst  out, 
u to  speak  that-a-way  of  one  of  the  blessed 
ordinances  of  the  church!  Course  mar- 
ryin'  is  easy  done — well,  not  so  easy  but 
what  it's  worth  somethin' — but  God’s 
blessin's  don't  have  to  come  hard;  and 
as  for  undoin'  it,  who'd  ever  want  to?" 

The  thin  old  man  looked  at  him  sar- 
donically. “ Not  you.  Brother  Goodloe — 
we  all  see  that,"  he  said  at  length.  “ Jest 
you  thank  your  stars  that  these  here 
young  people  won't  be  a-comin'  to  you 
when  they  fall  out  and  try  to  quit 
each  other." 

The  dark-eyed  pair,  it  seemed  to  Syl- 
vanus,  looked  a bit  startled.  They  laugh- 
ed uneasily;  but  they  followed  parson 
and  elder  into  the  church  and  disposed 
themselves  in  a rear  seat. 

To  the  unfortunate  Sylvanus  Goodloe, 
pent  in  his  own  pulpit,  and  unable  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  defence  of 
what  he  considered  his  proper  trove,  it 
appeared  that  the  elder  was  actuated 
that  evening  by  a spirit  which  proceeded 
directly  from  the  powers  that  the  church 
is  supposed  to  wage  war  against.  Good- 
loe sought  out  and  hastily  presented  for 
Drumright's  inspection  a hymn  which 
had  always  appealed  to  his  own  senti- 
mental side,  concerning  itself  warmly,  as 
it  did,  about  love,  without  any  explicit- 
ness as  to  what  particular  sort  of  love 
was  meant.  The  elder  gave  a sniff  which 
might  almost  have  been  called  a snort, 
and  proceeded  to  announce.  Misguided 
Souls  that  Dream  of  Heaven . 

Sylvanus  ground  his  teeth  and  watched 
the  pair  in  the  back  seat.  They  did  not 
sing.  He  hoped  that,  without  noticing 
the  words  of  the  hymn  at  all,  they  were 
only  utilizing  the  noise  of  the  music  as 
a screen  behind  which  to  whisper  fond 
nothings;  but  when  he  had  sidled  far 
enough  around  to  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form to  get  an  eye  on  them,  he  saw  that 
they  had  drawn  apart  and  were  fairly 
glaring  at  each  other.  It  was  most 
alarming.  Back  over  his  mind  rushed 
the  dream  and  delight  of  that  hour,  not 
so  far  distant  in  his  past,  when  he  and 
Virgilia  were  wedded.  Not  thus  had  he 
looked  upon  her;  not  thus  had  she  an- 
swered his  gaze.  Oh,  would  they  make 
the  mistake  of  their  lives  and  quarrel — 
and  separate — thus  losing  his  poor  little 


bride  her  wedding  fee  and  coffee-pot? 
Ilis  heart  was  as  butter  on  a June 
day.  Then  came  Drumright's  rasping 
voice : u Brother  Goodloe  will  now  lead 
in  prayer." 

He  should  not  have  left  it  to  the  older 
man  to  prompt  him;  he  knew  that;  it 
was  such  minor  lapses  as  this  that  his 
superior  had  been  throwing  up  to  him 
during  the  last  three  days;  but  for  the 
moment  he  cared  not  at  all.  This  was 
his  opportunity,  and  he  embraced  it 
fervidly,  tenaciously;  he  swung  to  the 
chance  of  saying  something  that  would 
touch  and  melt  the  hearts  of  that 
pair  waiting,  black-browed  and  hostile, 
in  the  rear  of  the  church,  and  insure 
Virgilia's  money.  His  mind  was  such  a 
welter  of  emotional  aspiration  that  mov- 
ing phrases  flowed  from  it,  tumbling 
over  one  another  in  a swift  rapture  of 
entreaty.  Twice  he  came  within  a hair's 
breadth  of  making  a statement  in  this 
public  utterance  which  would  have 
shown  the  drift  of  his  desires,  and  only 
great  adroitness  saved  him  and  turned 
his  ill-considered  words  to  other  account. 
The  prayer  ended,  Elder  Drumright  read 
the  portion  of  Scripture  slowly,  reproach- 
fully, gave  out  his  text  almost  as  though 
it  had  been  an  accusation,  and  set  in  to 
preach.  It  was  his  last  sermon  in  Post  Oak 
church,  and  he  had  several  neighborhood 
grudges  to  pay  out,  as  well  as  young 
Goodloe  to  thoroughly  castigate,  before 
he  finished.  He  began  by  being  circum- 
stantial and  dull.  Sylvanus,  watching 
the  dark  girl  in  the  back  of  the  church, 
saw  her  chin  drop  to  her  palms  and  the 
black  eyes  take  on  a brooding  look  that 
was  not  good — under  the  circumstances. 
The  young  man  was  out  of  his  range  of 
vision  for  a time,  and  when  he  got  a 
glimpse  of  tfie  brown,  strong  profile,  the 
high,  aquiline  nose  and  flashing  hawk 
eye,  turned,  as  he  feared,  all  too  keenly 
on  his  pensive  partner,  the  sight  was  not 
reassuring,  and  Sylvanus  writhed  help- 
less in  his  chair. 

Then  Drumright  warmed  to  his  work 
and  became,  as  was  his  custom  toward 
the  middle  and  close  of  his  sermon,  de- 
nunciatory and  damning.  He  pounded 
the  pulpit.  He  thumped  the  big  Bible 
with  his  fist.  The  bride-to-be  raised 
sombre  eyes  and  slid  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  her  companion.  The  untamed 
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Goth  beside  her  gave  back  her  sullen  gaze 
with  fiery  interest;  so  far  from  wincing, 
under  cover  of  the  noise  Ajax  Tallant 
leaned  forward  and  said  something  to 
his  chosen.  Goodloe,  of  course,  could  not 
guess  what  it  was,  but  he  saw  her  lip 
curl  and  her  color  brighten.  Sure ! 
Wouldn’t  anybody  get  pestered  and  out 
of  temper  that  had  to  sit  and  listen  to 
Elder  Drumright  preach  when  they 
wanted  to  be  married  ? He  nervously 
helped  himself  to  a glass  of  water,  drink- 
ing it  in  great  gulps,  with  his  eye  over 
the  rim  on  his  precious  couple.  He  al- 
most choked  on  the  last  swallow,  for  the 
two  rose,  as  moved  by  one  impulse,  and 
left  the  church,  Ajax  stepping  from  the 
door  on  the  men’s  side,  Madelia  leaving 
by  that  which  led  from  the  seats  occupied 
by  the  women. 

As  they  went,  the  elder  with  much 
deliberation  announced  his  sixthly, 
paused,  picked  up  the  pitcher,  and  found 
it  empty.  He  cast  a glance  of  angry 
reprehension  at  Goodloe.  The  boy  from 
Far  Cove  jumped  to  his  feet,  muttering 
something  about  getting  his  superior  a 
fresh  drink,  grasped  the  pitcher,  and  fled 
down  the  aisle. 

“ Blessed  is  the  peacemakers,”  he 
quoted  to  himself  as  he  hurried  out  into 
the  dusk.  “ Blessed  is  the  peacemakers. 
I wish’t  to  my  granny  I’d  ’a’  come  down 
here  before.  I hope  I ain’t  too  late. 
Blessed  is  the  peacemakers — I shore  do 
aim  to  have  that  thar  dollar  for  Vergily 
if  I can  git  it  anyways  honest.” 

In  the  dusk  he  almost  ran  into  the 
two,  who  had  met  and  were  standing 
under  a tree.  The  representative  of  the 
loquacious  sex  was  speaking  as  he  came 
out  of  the  door.  Sylvanus  got  the  sil- 
houette of  them  against  the  darkening 
sky,  with  the  fire  from  the  church  win- 
dows painting  a flare  of  high  color  on 
the  girl’s  brown  cheek,  lighting  a spark 
that  was  like  a coal  in  her  full,  dark  eye, 
as  she  finished  some  cutting  speech,  then 
threw  her  head  back,  shut  her  lips  tight, 
and  breathed  hard  through  dilated  nos- 
trils. Altogether,  she  was  not  a hopeful- 
looking bride;  the  young  parson  won- 
dered querulously  why  that  fool  man 
should  want  to  rile  her  so. 

“ Don’t  you  name  Vcsty  Glenn  to  me,” 
Tallant  retorted,  fiercely,  between  shut 
teeth,  as  Goodloe  halted  uncertainly  and 


listened  perforce.  “ Yesty  Glenn — a gal 
that  ’ll  carry  on  with  a red-headed  fool 
like  Rust  Broadnax,  while  his  betters 
is — a girl  that  ’ll  act  up  that-a-way — 
don’t  you  name  her  to  me!” 

“ Rust  Broadnax — red-headed  1”  echoed 
Madelia.  “ He  ain’t  nuthin’  of  the 
sort.  I despise  the  man — but  his  hair’s 
aurbu’n.” 

Tallant  laughed  out  harshly.  “ Red 
or  aurbu’n,  I don’t  see  what  Rust  Broad- 
nax’s hair  has  got  to  do  with  a gal  that 
thinks  she’s  a-goin’  to  wed  with  Ajax 
Tallant,”  he  summed  up  the  situation, 
tersely.  “You  don’t  reckon  that  my 
wife  ’ll  have  anything  to  say  to  a red- 
headed fool  like  that,  do  you?” 

His  dark,  aquiline  face  was  advanced 
threateningly  toward  hers.  She  answered 
his  glances  with  glances  as  fierce. 

“ Rust  Broadnax  has  got  as  much  sense 
in  one  of  them  hairs  o’  his’n  that  you 
name  red  as  you  have  in  your  whole 
head!”  she  burst  out,  furiously.  “Not 
that  I keer.  The  man’s  nothin’  to  me. 
But  such  is  the  truth.” 

She  had  adopted  the  feminine,  evasive 
method  of  taking  issue  with  a minor 
portion  of  his  argument.  Tallant  brought 
the  thing  bluntly  to  a conclusion. 

“ Air  ye  goin’  to  back  out  ?”  he  asked 
her,  in  so  many  words.  “I  ’lowed  you 
would.  That’s  your  way,  I reckon.” 

The  bleak  putting  of  the  question 
opened  before  Goodloe  a vista  in  which 
hfe  saw  no  coffee-pot.  He  plunged  into 
the  fray  with  as  single  a purpose  to  do 
and  die  for  his  lady’s  sake  as  ever  had 
knight  of  old.  “ Now  see  here,”  he  in- 
terrupted— “ now  see  here.  6 Wi-wi-wives, 
submit  yourselves  to  your  huh-huh-hus- 
bands.’  That’s  in  the  Good  Book.  What 
you-all  fussin’  about?” 

The  two  haggards  turned  upon  him 
instantly.  So  alike  were  the  dark  glances 
he  received  that  the  pair  might  well  have 
been  brother  and  sister  instead  of  pos- 
tulant bride  and  groom. 

“Well,  my  little  man,”  inquired  Tal- 
lant, with  a sort  of  savage  banter, 
“whar’d  you  drop  from,  all  at  once?” 

“ An’  ef  I might  make  so  bold,” 
snapped  the  bride,  “ who  axed  yo’  word 
in  this  hyer  business?” 

The  bridegroom  thrust  careless  fingers 
into  his  trousers  pocket,  and  stared  with 
a sardonic  half-smile  at.  the  preacher. 
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<k  As  I sense  this  thing,”  Ajax  observed, 
“ yo’  place  is  to  marry  us — ef  she  stays 
in  the  mind;  and  to  let  us  alone  ef  she 
changes  her  mind.  . I didn't  know  you 
was  an  advice-machine." 

Goodloe  mustered  all  the  dignity  of 
his  office.  He  sought  desperately  in  his 
anxious,  disordered  mind  for  a text  to 
fit  the  situation.  Nothing  came  to  his 
lips  but,  “ It  ’d  be  a pity  to  sp’ile  two 
houses  with  you  ” ; and  this  muttered 
comment  failed  to  reach  either. 

“ I say,  i Wives,  submit  yourselves  to 
your  husbands  ’ !”  the  girl  returned  to 
her  grudge.  “ Fll  jest  trouble  you  to 
remember  that  I ain’t  no  wife  o’  his'n 
— yit.” 

Ajax  looked  gloomily  upon  her.  “ An’ 
I ain’t  no  husband  to  nobody.”  he  sup- 
plied, promptly.  “ Air  ye  goin’  to  back 
out,  Maddy?  Best  say  so  now,  if  ye 
air.  There’s  others  I could  git.” 

“It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,” 
quavered  the  preacher. 

“ Hit’s  better  than  wuss,”  put  in  the 
bridegroom. 

“ No,  I ain’t  a-goin’  to  back  out,”  cried 
Madelia  Pitts,  plainly  on  the  verge  of 
angry  tears.  “ I see  well  an’  good  that 
you  don’t  want  me;  an’  I’m  a-goin’  to 
w-ed  ye,  jest  to  spite  ye.” 

Ajax  Tallant  made  no  denial.  Inside 
the  church,  the  elder’s  discourse  had  be- 
gun to  lurch  and  explode  in  sudden  crises 
of  denunciation — a sure  sign  that  quit- 
ting time  was  at  hand.  Goodloe  had  yet 
to  get  the  water  and  run  back  to  the  pul- 
pit to  be  present  in  time  to  give  out  the 
hymn  and  offer  prayer. 

“ See  here,  you-all,”  he  said,  energet- 
ically, desperately,  to  the  two  who  faced 
him,  “ there’s  one  commandment  in  the 
Bible  above  all  the  rest — 1 that  ye  lovo 
one  another.’  I’ve  done  told  you  that 
it  ain’t  good  for  a man  to  be  alone — nor 
a woman  neither — that  means  a woman, 
too.  The  Good  Book  says  that  every 
feller  should  have  one  wife — well,  I be- 
lieve it  says  every  bishop — but  it’s  the 
same  thing.  It  foots  up  the  same  way. 
Brother  Tallant,  you’re  a fine-looking,  up- 
standing man.  Sister  Pitts,  your  looks 
don’t  need  no  namin’ — they  speak  for 
theirselvos.  I never  married  a likelier 
couple.  You’ll  be  makin’  the  mistake  of 
yo’  lives  if  you  fall  out  and  let  this  op- 
portunity pass  you  by — Oh,  Lord!'’ 


For  the  elder  had  come  to  a sudden 
halt  — quitting  abruptly,  as  Svlvanu3 
thought,  merely  to  entrap  him.  The 
young  preacher  ran  toward  the  church, 
empty  pitcher  in  hand,  and  had  the 
dubious  satisfaction  of  seeing  Ajax  Tal- 
lant and  Madelia  Pitts  falter  a few  steps 
after  him,  before  the  girl  turned  with 
a cry  to  a couple  who  came  clattering 
down  the  street  on  horseback. 

“Good  land!”  groaned  Sylvanus  to 
himself,  as  he  frantically  sought  for 
an  appropriate  hymn.  “ I do  hope  in 
my  soul  that  some  meddlin’  old  mam- 
my or  daddy  ain’t  a-bus’tin’  in  here 
to  destroy  the  happiness  of  them  two 
young  critters!” 

The  congregation  stood  to  sing.  Good- 
loe could  get  no  view  of  his  couple, 
though  he  craned  his  neck  to  see,  and  in- 
terrogated that  rear  seat  persistently. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  stirring  there 
at  the  back  of  the  church,  while  a clear, 
birdlike  voice,  not  heard  before — a wom- 
an’s tenor — led  out  strongly,  and  was 
answered  by  a new-come  rolling  bass 
from  the  men’s  side.  If  the  two  had  come 
back  happy  enough  to  sing,  all  was  well. 

The  hymn  ended,  the  congregation 
dropped  to  its  knees  for  prayer,  and  the 
young  parson  had  a disheartening  glimpse 
of  Madelia  Pitts’  flower-wreathed  hat 
beside  a close-cropped  russet  poll  that  was 
indubitably  masculine,  but  could  not  be- 
long to  Ajax  Tallant.  Goodloe’s  first 
prayer  had  been  full  of  sentiment  and 
tenderness  ; hut  as  he  closed  his  eyes  now 
and  the  waters  of  despair  rushed  over 
his  soul,  there  welled  to  his  lips  such 
moving  words  as  impressed  even  can- 
tankerous Elder  Drumright,  and  set  all 
the  old  ladies  in  the  church  wiping  their 
eyes  and  wondering  how  they  could  help 
along  to  get  up  that  poor  boy’s  salaiy. 
When  he  made  an  end,  and  the  congre- 
gation got  to  its  feet  for  the  doxology 
and  benediction,  he  looked  long  and 
earnestly  toward  the  back  of  the  church 
before  he  gave  out  the  doxology.  His 
lips  were  parted  for  the  first  words  of 
Old  Hundred , the  breath  already  in- 
drawn, when  he  became  aware  of  Tallant 
leaning  out  into  the  aisle  to  catch  his  eye, 
shaking  a warning  finger  at  him.  Ajax 
looked  a man  made  over.  His  big  black 
eyes  glowed,  bis  thin  dark  face  was  soft- 
ened and  alight.  This  indeed  was  a 
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THE  Howadji,  or  the  Hajii,  as  peo- 
ple called  his  sort  in  the  days  of 
“Home  as  Found,”  was  prompt  to 
the  hour  when  his  month’s  absence  was 
up,  and  he  began  without  a moment’s 
delay:  “But  of  course  the  lion  in  the 
way  of  my  thesis  that  New  York  is  com- 
paratively cheap  is  the  rent,  the  rent  of 
flats  or  houses  in  the  parts  of  the  town 
where  people  of  gentle  tastes  and  feelings 
are  willing  to  live.  Provisions  are  cheap ; 
furnishings  of  all  kinds  are  cheap; 
service,  especially  when  you  mainly  or 
wholly  dispense  with  it,  is  cheap,  for  one 
maid  here  will  do  the  work  of  two  abroad, 
and  if  the  mistress  of  the  house  does  her 
own  work  she  can  make  the  modem  ap- 
pliances her  handmaids  at  no  cost  what- 
ever. It  is  ridiculous,  in  fact,  leaving 
all  those  beautiful  and  ingenious  helps  in 
housework  to  the  hirelings  who  work  only 
twice  as  hard  with  them  for  more  wages 
than  the  hirelings  of  countries  where 
they  don’t  exist.” 

“ Don’t  be  so  breathless,”  we  inter- 
posed. “ You  will  only  be  allowed  to  talk 
three  thousand  words,  whether  you  talk 
fast  or  slow,  and  you  might  as  well  take 
your  ease.” 

“ That  is  true,”  the  Howadji  reflected. 
“ But  I am  full  of  my  subject,  and  I 
have  the  feeling  that  I am  getting  more 
out,  even  if  I can’t  get  more  in,  by  talk- 
ing fast.  The  rent  question  itself,”  he 
hurried  on,  “ has  been  satisfactorily 
solved  of  late  in  the  new  invention  of 
co-operative  housing  which  you  may  have 
heard  of.” 

We  owned  that  we  had,  with  the  light 
indifference  .of  one  whom  matters  of 
more  money  or  less  did  not  concern,  and 
our  friend  went  on. 

“ The  plan  was  invented,  you  know, 
by  a group  of  artists  who  imagined  put- 
ting up  a large  composite  dwelling  in  a 
street  where  the  cost  of  land  was  not 
absolutely  throat-cutting,  and  finishing 
it  with  tasteful  plainness  in  painted 
pine  and  the  like,  but  equipping  it  with 
vou  cxvrn.— No.  m-ioo 


every  modern  convenience  in  the  interest 
of  easier  housekeeping.  The  character- 
istic and  imperative  fact  of  each  apart- 
ment was  a vast  and  lofty  studio  whose 
height  was  elsewhere  divided  into  two 
floors,  and  so  gave  abundant  living-rooms 
in  little  space.  The  proprietorial  group 
may  have  been  ten,  say,  but  the  number 
of  apartments  was  twice  as  many,  and 
the  basic  hope  was  to  let  the  ten  other 
apartments  for  rents  which  would  carry 
the  expense  of  the  whole,  and  house  the 
owners  at  little  or  no  cost.  The  curious 
fact  is  that  this  apparently  too  simple- 
hearted  plan  worked.  The  Philistines, 
as  the  outsiders  may  be  called,  liked  be- 
ing near  the  self-chosen  people ; they 
liked  the  large  life-giving  studio  which 
imparted  light  and  air  to  the  two  floors 
of  its  rearward  division,  and  they  eager- 
ly paid  the  sustaining  rents.  The  for- 
tunate experience  of  one  aesthetic  group 
moved  others  to  like  enterprises;  and 
now  there  arc  eight  or  ten  of  these  co- 
operative studio  apartment-houses  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town.” 

“ With  the  same  fortunate  experience 
for  the  owners?”  we  queried,  with  sup- 
pressed sarcasm. 

“ Not  exactly,”  our  friend  assented  to 
our  intention.  “ The  successive  groups 
have  constantly  sought  more  central, 
more  desirable,  more  fashionable  situa- 
tions. They  have  built  not  better  than 
they  knew,  for  that  could  not  be,  but 
costlier,  and  they  have  finished  in  hard 
woods,  with  marble  halls  and  marbleized 
hall-boys,  and  the  first  expense  has  been 
much  greater;  but  actual  disaster  has 
not  yet  followed;  perhaps  it  is  too  soon; 
we  must  not  be  impatient;  but  what  has 
already  happened  is  what  happens  with 
other  beautiful  things  that  the  aesthetic 
invent. . It  has  happened  notoriously  with 
all  the  most  lovable  and  livable  summer 
places  which  the  artists  and  authors  find 
out  and  settle  themselves  cheaply  and 
tastefully  in.  The  Philistines,  a people 
wholly  without  invention,  a cuckoo  tribe 
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incapable  of  self-nesting,  stumble  upon 
those  joyous  homes  by  chance,  or  by  mis- 
taken invitation.  They  submit  meekly 
enough  at  first  to  be  sub-neighbors  ruled 
in  all  things  by  the  genius  of  the  place; 
but  once  in,  they  begin  to  lay  their  golden 
eggs  in  some  humble  cottage,  and  then 
they  hatch  out  broods  of  palatial  villas 
equipped  with  men  and  maid  servants, 
horses,  carriages,  motors,  yachts;  and  if 
the  original  settlers  remain  it  is  in  a 
helpless  inferiority,  a broken  spirit,  and 
an  overridden  ideal.  This  tragical  his- 
tory is  the  same  at  Magnolia,  and  at 
York  Harbor,  and  at  Dublin,  and  at  Bar 
Harbor;  even  at  Newport  itself;  the  co- 
operative housing  of  New  York  is  mak- 
ing a like  history.  It  is  true  that  the 
Philistines  do  not  come  in  and  dis- 
possess the  autochthonic  groups;  these 
will  not  sell  to  them;  but  they  have 
imagined  doing  on  a sophisticated  and 
expensive  scale  what  the  aesthetics  have 
done  simply  and  cheaply.  They  are  buy- 
ing the  pleasanter  sites,  and  are  building 
co-operatively;  but  they  have  already 
eliminated  the  studio  and  the  central 
principle,  and  they  build  for  the  sole 
occupancy  of  the  owners.  But  the  cost 
of  their  housing  then  is  such  that  it  puts 
them  out  of  the  range  of  our  inquiry  as 
their  riches  has  already  put  them  beyond 
the  range  of  our  sympathy.  It  still  re- 
mains for  any  impecunious  group  to 
buy  the  cheaper  lots,  and  build  simpler 
houses  on  the  old  studio  principle,  with 
rents  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  operation, 
and  leave  the  owners  merely  the  interest 
and  taxes,  with  the  eventual  payment  of 
these  also  by  the  tenants.  Some  of  the 
studio  apartments  are  equipped  with 
restaurants,  and  the  dwellers  need  only 
do  such  light  housekeeping  as  ladies 
may  attempt  without  disgrace,  or  too 
much  fatigue.” 

“ Or  distraction  from  their  duties  to 
society,”  we  suggested. 

“ It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by 
society;  it’s  a very  general  and  inexact 
term.  If  you  mean  formal  dinners, 
dances,  parties,  receptions,  and  all  that, 
the  lightest  housekeeping  would  distract 
from  the  duties  to  it;  but  if  you  mean 
congenial  friends  willing  to  come  in  for 
tea  in  the  afternoon,  or  to  a simple  lunch, 
or  not  impossibly  a dinner,  light  house- 
keeping is  not  incompatible  with  a con- 


scientious recognition  of  society’s  claims. 
I think  of  two  ladies,  sisters,  one  younger 
and  one  older  than  the  other,  who  keep 
house  not  lightly,  but  in  its  full  weight  of 
all  the  meals,  for  their  father  and  broth- 
er, and  yet  are  most  gracefully  and  most 
acceptably  in  the  sort  of  society  which 
Jane  Austen  says  is,  if  not  good,  the  best: 
the  society  of  gifted,  cultivated,  travelled, 
experienced,  high-principled  people,  capa- 
ble of  respecting  themselves  and  respect- 
ing their  qualities  wherever  they  find 
them  in  others.  These  ladies  do  not  pre- 
tend to  ‘ entertain,’  but  their  table  is  such 
that  they  are  never  afraid  to  ask  a friend 
to  it.  In  a moment,  if  there  is  not  enough 
or  not  good  enough,  one  of  them  conjures 
something  attractive  out  of  the  kitchen, 
and  you  sit  down  to  a banquet.  The  sis- 
ters are  both  of  that  gentle  class  of  semi- 
invalids whose  presence  in  our  civiliza- 
tion enables  us  to  support  the  rudeness 
of  the  general  health.  They  employ 
aesthetically  the  beautiful  alleviations 
with  which  science  has  rescued  domes- 
tic drudgery  from  so  much  of  the  pri- 
mal curse;  it  is  a pleasure  to  see  them 
work;  it  is  made  so  graceful,  so  charm- 
ing, that  you  can  hardly  forbear  taking 
hold  yourself.” 

‘ “ But  you  do  forbear,”  we  interposed; 
“ and  do  you  imagine  that  their  example 
is  going  to  prevail  with  the  great  average 
of  impecunious  American  housewives,  or 
sisters,  or  daughters  ?” 

“No,  they  will  continue  to  ‘keep  a 
girl  ’ whom  they  will  enslave  to  the  per- 
formance of  duties  which  they  would  be 
so  much  better  for  doing  themselves, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  for  that  doing 
would  develop  in  them  the  hospitable 
soul  of  those  two  dear  ladies.  They  will 
be  in  terror  of  the  casual  guest,  knowing 
well  that  they  cannot  set  before  him 
things  fit  to  eat.  They  have  no  genius 
for  housekeeping,  which  is  one  with 
homemaking:  they  do  not  love  it,  and 
those  ladies  do  love  it  in  every  detail, 
so  that  their  simple  flat  shines  through- 
out with  a lustre  which  pervades  the 
kitchen  and  the  parlor  and  the  chamber 
alike.  It  is  the  one-girl  household,  or 
the  two-girl,  which  makes  living  costly 
because  it  makes  living  wasteful ; it  is  not 
the  luxurious  establishments  of  the  rich 
which  are  to  blame  for  our  banishment 
to  the  mythical  cheapness  of  Europe.” 
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We  were  not  convinced  by  the  elo- 
quence which  had  overheated  our  friend, 
and  we  objected:  “But  those  ladies  you 
speak  of  give  their  whole  lives  to  house- 
keeping, and  ought  cheapness  to  be 
achieved  at  such  an  expense?” 

“ In  the  first  place  they  don’t,  and  if  they 
do  what  do  the  one-girl  or  the  two-girl 
housekeepers  give  their  lives  to?  or  for 
the  matter  of  that  the  ten  or  twenty 
girl  housekeepers  ? The  ladies  of  whom 
I speak  have  always  read  the  latest 
book  worth  reading;  they  have  seen  the 
picture  which  people  worth  while  are 
talking  of;  they  know  through  that  best 
society  which  likes  a cup  of  their  tea 
all  the  aesthetic  gossip  of  the  day;  they 
are  part  of  the  intellectual  movement, 
that  part  which  neither  the  arts  nor  the 
letters  can  afford  to  ignore;  they  help  to 
make  up  the  polite  public  whose  opinions 
are  the  court  of  final  appeal.” 

“ They  strike  us.”  we  said,  stubbornly, 
“ as  rather  romantic.” 

“Ah,  there  you  are!  Well,  they  are 
romantic — romantic  like  a gentle  poem, 
like  an  idyllic  tale;  but  I deny  that  they 
are  romanticistic.  Their  whole  lives  deal 
with  realities,  the  every-other-day  as  well 
as  the  every-day  realities.  But  the  lives 
of  those  others  who  make  all  life  costly 
by  refusing  their  share  of  its  work  dwell 
in  a web  of  threadbare  fictions  which 
never  had  any  color  of  truth  in  this  coun- 
try. They  are  trying  to  imitate  poor 
imitations,  to  copy  those  vulgar  copies 
of  the  European  ideal  which  form  the 
society-page’s  contribution  to  the  history 
of  our  contemporary  civilization.” 

We  were  so  far  moved  as  to  say,  “ We 
think  we  see  what  you  mean,”  and  our 
friend  went  on. 

“ Speaking  of  civilization,  do  you  know 
what  a genial  change  the  tea-room  is 
working  in  our  morals  and  manners  ? 
There  are  many  interesting  phases  of  its 
progress  among  us,  and  not  the  least  in- 
teresting of  these  is  its  being  so  largely 
the  enterprise  of  ladies  who  must  not 
only  save  money,  but  must  earn  money, 
in  order  to  live,  not  cheaply,  but  at  all. 
Their  fearlessness  in  going  to  work  has 
often  the  charm  of  a patrician  past,  for 
many  of  them  are  Southern  women  who 
have  come  to  New  York  to  repair  their 
broken  fortunes.  The  tea-room  has  of- 
fered itself  as  a graceful  means  to  this 


end,  and  they  have  accepted  its  condi- 
tions, which  are  mainly  the  more  delicate 
kinds  of  cookery,  with  those  personal  and 
racial  touches  in  which  Southern  women 
are  so  expert.  But  there  are  tea-rooms 
managed  by  Western  wolnen,  if  I may 
judge  from  the  accents  involuntarily 
overheard  in  their  talk  at  the  telephone. 
The  tea  of  the  tea-room  means  lunch,  too, 
and  in  some  places  breakfast  and  dinner, 
or  rather  supper,  on  much  the  plan  of 
the  several  Women’s  Exchanges;  but 
these  are  mostly  of  New  England  in- 
spiration and  operation,  and  their  cooking 
has  a Northern  quality.  They,  as  well 
as  the  tea-rooms,  leave  something  to  be 
desired  in  cheapness,  though  they  might 
be  dearer;  in  some  you  get  tea  for 
fifteen  cents,  in  others  a no  better  brew 
for  twenty-five.  But  they  are  all  charm- 
ingly peaceful,  and  when  at  the  noon 
hour  they  overflow  with  conversation,  still 
there  is  a prevailing  sense  of  quiet,  fine- 
ly qualified  by  the  feminine  invention 
and  influence.  Mere  men  are  allowed  to 
frequent  these  places,  not  only  under  the 
protection  of  women,  but  also  quite  un- 
chaperoned, and  when  one  sees  them 
gently  sipping  their  souchong  or  oolong, 
and  respectfully  munching  their  toasted 
muffins  or  their  chicken  pie,  one  remem- 
bers with  tender  gratitude  how  recently 
they  would  have  stood  crooking  their 
elbows  at  deleterious  bars,  and  visiting 
the  bowls  of  cheese  and  shredded  fish  and 
crackers  to  which  their  drink  frees  them, 
while  it  enslaves  them  to  the  witchery  of 
those  lurid  ladies  contributed  by  art  to 
the  evil  attractions  of  such  places:  you 
see  nowhere  else  ladies  depicted  with  so 
little  on,  except  in  the  Paris  salon.  The 
New  York  tea-rooms  are  not  yet  nearly 
so  frequent  as  in  London,  but  I think 
they  are  on  the  average  cosier,  and  on  the 
whole  I cannot  say  that  they  are  dearer. 
They  really  cheapen  the  midday  meal  to 
many  who  would  otherwise  make  it  at 
hotels  and  restaurants,  and  so  far  as  they 
contribute  to  the  spread  of  the  afternoon- 
tea  habit,  they  actually  lessen  the  cost 
of  living : many  guests  can  now  be  fobbed 
off  with  tea  who  must  once  have  been 
asked  to  lunch.” 

“ But,”  we  suggested,  “ isn’t  that  cheap- 
ness at  the  cost  of  shabbiness,  which  no 
one  can  really  afford?” 

“ No,  I don’t  think  so.  Whatever 
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lightens  hospitality  of  its  cumbrousness 
makes  for  civilization,  which  is  really 
more  compatible  with  a refined  frugality 
than  with  an  unbridled  luxury.  If  every 
a la  carte  restaurant,  in  the  hotels  and 
out  of  them,  could  be  replaced  by  tea- 
rooms, and  for  all  the  elaborate  lunches 
and  dinners  of  private  life  the  informality 
and  simplicity  of  the  afternoon  tea  were 
substituted,  we  should  all  be  healthier, 
wealthier,  and  wiser;  and  I should  not  be 
obliged  to  protract  this  contention  for 
the  superior  cheapness  of  New  York." 

“ But,  wait !”  we  said.  “ Tbere  is  some- 
thing just  occurs  to  us.  If  you  proved 
New  York  the  cheapest  great  city  in  the 
world,  wouldn't  it  tend  to  increase  our 
population  even  beyond  the  present  fig- 
ure, which  you  found  so  deplorable  a 
month  or  two  ago?" 

“No,  I imagine  not.  Or  rather  it 
would  add  to  our  population  only  those 
who  desire  to  save  instead  of  those  who 
desire  to  waste.  We  should  increase 
through  the  newcomers  in  virtuous 
economy,  and  not  as  now  in  spendthrift 
vainglory.  In  the  end  the  effect  would 
be  the  same  for  civilization  as  if  we 
diminished  to  the  size  of  Boston." 

“You  will  have  to  explain  a little, 
Howadji,"  we  said,  “ if  you  expect  us 
to  understand  your  very  interesting  po- 
sition." 

“ Why,  you  know,"  he  answered,  with 
easy  superiority,  “that  now  our  great 
influx  is  of  opulent  strangers  who  have 
made  a good  deal  of  money,  and  of  desti- 
tute strangers  willing  to  help  them  live 
on  it.  The  last  we  needn't  take  account 
of;  they  are  common  to  all  cities  in  all 
ages;  but  the  first  are  as  new  as  any 
phenomenon  <?an  be  in  a world  of  such 
tiresome  tautologies  as  ours.  They  come 
up  from  all  our  industrial  provinces, 
eager  to  squander  their  wealth  in  the 
commercial  metropolis;  they  throw  down 
their  purses  as  the  heroes  of  old  threw 
down  their  gauntlets  for  a gage  of  bat- 
tle, and  they  challenge  the  local  cham- 
pions of  extortion  to  take  them  up.  It 


is  said  that  they  do  not  want  a seasonable 
or  a beautiful  thing;  they  want  a costly 
thing.  If,  for  instance,  they  are  offered 
a house  or  an  apartment  at  a rental  of 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand,  they  will  not  have 
it;  they  require  a rental  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand,  so  that  it  may  be  known, 
‘ back  home,'  that  they  are  spending  that 
much  for  rent  in  New  York,  and  the 
provincial  imagination  taxed  to  propor- 
tion the  cost  of  their  living  otherwise 
to  such  a sum.  You  may  Bay  that  it  is 
rather  splendid,  but  you  cannot  deny  that 
it  is  also  stupid." 

“ Stupid,  no ; but  barbaric,  yes,”  we 
formulated  the  case.  “ It  is  splendid,  as 
barbaric  pearls  and  gold  are  splendid." 

“ But  you  must  allow  that  nothing 
could  be  more  mischievous.  When  next 
we  go  with  our  modest  incomes  against 
these  landlords,  they  suppose  that  we  too 
want  rentals  of  fifteen  thousand,  whereas 
we  would  easily  be  satisfied  with  one  of 
fifteen  hundred  or  a thousand.  The  poor 
fellows'  fancy  is  crazed  by  those  prod- 
igals, and  we  must  all  suffer  for  their 
madness.  The  extravagance  of  the  new- 
comers does  not  affect  the  price  of  pro- 
visions so  much,  or  of  clothes;  the  whole 
population  demands  food  and  raiment 
within  the  general  means,  however  much 
it  must  exceed  its  means  in  the  cost  of 
shelter.  The  spendthrifts  cannot  set  the 
pace  for  such  expenditures,  no  matter  how 
much  they  lavish  on  their  backs  and — " 

“ Forbear !"  we  cried.  “ Turning  back 
from  the  danger  we  have  saved  you  from, 
you  will  say,  we  suppose,  that  New  York 
would  be  the  cheapest  of  the  great  cities 
if  it  were  not  for  the  cost  of  shelter." 

“ Something  like  that,"  he  assented. 

“ But  as  we  understand,  that  difficulty 
is  to  be  solved  by  co-operative,  or  com- 
posite, housing?" 

“ Something  like  that,”  he  said  again, 
but  there  was  a note  of  misgiving  in 
his  voice. 

“ What  is  the  c out ' ?"  we  asked. 

“ There  is  no  * out,' " he  said,  with  a 
deep,  evasive  sigh. 
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IS  there  a possible  plea  to  be  made  for 
unreality  in  the  representation  of 
life?  If  by  the  real  representation 
we  mean  the  imitation  of  life  in  its  ac- 
tual procedure  as  it  presents  itself  to  us 
in  every-day  observation  and  in  obvious 
and  familiar  circumstances,  then  all  art 
rests  practically  upon  a plea  for  un- 
reality. The  faithful  picture  of  life  as 
it  goes  on  among  a strange  people,  wholly 
different  from  ourselves  in  manners  and 
customs,  might,  because  of  that  differ- 
ence, be  interesting  in  literature,  and, 
being  romantic  in  its  unfamiliarity, 
might  have  something  of  the  effect  of 
art,  but  nothing  of  its  method,  since, 
after  all,  it  is  only  a presentation  and 
not  a representation. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a traveller,  his- 
torian, playwright,  novelist,  or  painter 
might  by  rare  good  fortune  be  the  wit- 
ness of  an  actual  scene  or  situation  meet- 
ing in  every  detail  and  meaning  the 
requirements  of  art;  but  in  this  case  it 
is  life  or  nature  which  makes  the  repre- 
sentation a work  of  art,  only  fidelity  and 
technical  skill  being  demanded  of  the 
copyist,  who  need  have  no  creative  imag- 
ination. We  should  credit  the  artist  with 
creative  vision  and  selection  only  in  so 
far  as  he  transforms  those  observed 
features  of  a scene  or  situation  which 
in  their  actuality  belie  or  fall  short  of 
aesthetic  value  and  significance. 

All  this  is  obvious,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  unreality  and  a 
departure  from  merely  actual  truth.  Life 
itself  may  become  an  art  through  the 
full  and  spontaneous  expression  of  its 
essential  values,  since  these  values  are 
creative.  Nature,  animate  and  inanimate, 
is  an  art  in  its  own  kind  and  in  infinite 
variety.  The  life  of  primitive  man  was 
an  art  closely  allied  to  that  in  Nature. 
But  human  life  as  it  presents  itself  to 
casual  observation,  just  because  it  is  out- 
wardly so  much  the  result  of  arbitrary 
choices,  seems  accidental,  jagged,  and 
meaningless.  The  novelist  who  should 


follow  Mr.  William  J,  Locke's  sugges- 
tion and  attempt  from  some  high  tower 
to  interpret  the  life  of  New  York,  how- 
ever careful  his  scrutiny,  would  find  him- 
self at  a disadvantage,  gaining  only  con- 
fused and  false  impressions  and  no  real 
knowledge.  There  have  been  times  more 
propitious  to  the  mere  observer;  when 
life  was  more  a spectacle,  sharply  typical 
in  its  pageantry  and  in  its  ordinary  pro- 
cedure, its  reality  was  disclosed  to  the 
spectator  through  easy  and  obvious  sug- 
gestions. The  life  of  to-day — all  that  we 
live  for — finds  not  its  expression,  but  its 
contradiction,  in  the  crowded  thorough- 
fare, the  shop,  and  the  market-place.  Our 
occupations  and  much  of  our  amusement 
are  apt  to  be  at  enmity  with  our  hearts. 
No  intimacy  short  of  that  which  insight 
and  sympathy  give  will  serve  for  the  real 
representation  of  the  life  we  are  living. 
The  artist's  communication  has  the  same 
depth  of  intimacy,  and  its  method  must 
be  in  great  measure  determined  by  that 
essential  secret  of  appeal. 

But,  that  secret  grasped  and  fully  un- 
derstood, to  what  extent  may  the  modern 
artist  avail  of  means  and  resources  upon 
which  an  earlier  art  relied  for  its  effects, 
and  yet  escape  the  fatal  imputation  of 
unreality,  if  indeed  that  imputation  is 
to  be  considered  fatal  ? Or  has  this 
modem  artist  such  advantage  from  the 
direct  intimacy  of  his  appeal  that  he 
need  not  seek  the  old  effects  or  regard  the 
methods  by  which  they  were  produced? 
Has  his  nearness  to  life — his  near  regard 
of  its  essential  values — displaced  that  de- 
tachment from  life  which  was  formerly 
deemed  necessary  to  the  very  conception 
of  art? 

The  old  detachment  involved  no  un- 
reality; it  was  not  a detachment  from 
life,  but  from  the  plain  humanity  of  life 
and  from  the  plain  naturalness  of  Na- 
ture. For  us  that  would  mean,  and  would 
be,  the  extreme  unreality.  There  are  no 
nymphs,  mermaids,  or  nixies  in  our 
rivers  and  seas,  no  dryads  in  our  forests; 
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our  sun  is  not  Apollo  or  our  moon 
Artemis;  no  high  mountain  of  ours  har- 
bors a divine  Olympian  dynasty;  we  ex- 
pect no  Hermes  to  lead  us  after  death 
through  an  Avemian  passageway  in  the 
earth  to  Charon's  Stygian  ferry  and  the 
submarine  Plutonian  realm  beyond;  and 
our  legendary  heroes  were  not  demigods. 
No  place  on  earth  or  under  it  or  in  the 
skies  is  left  immune  from  scientific  ex- 
ploration to  serve  as  a habitation  for 
monsters  or  sirens — or  even  for  ghosts, 
save  as  some  overbold  savant  locates 
them  as  “ psychomeres  ” in  our  atmos- 
phere. But  the  same  collective  imagina- 
tion that  created  a language  created 
also  these  mythological  impersonations 
and  gave  them  local  habitations  and 
marvellous  careers.  The  superhuman 
eclipsed  humanity,  and  the  supranat- 
ural  eclipsed  Nature. 

In  art  the  imagination  made  the  same 
transcendent  leap,  and,  instead  of  abid- 
ing with  human  thought  and  feeling  at 
their  own  centre,  since  these  did  not 
themselves  thus  abide,  followed  them  in 
their  eccentric  parabola  and,  on  the  same 
plane  of  projection  which  they  had  taken, 
embodied  for  human  faith  the  distant 
and  unseen  gods  and  for  human  romance 
the  remote  achievements  of  divinely  de- 
scended heroes. 

The  whole  scheme  was  out  of  centre, 
a refraction  of  the  truth,  and  only  by 
the  same  obliquity  could  art  enter  into 
harmony  with  life.  There  could  be  no 
other  reality  of  representation  but 
through  imaginative  values  identical 
with  those  which  were  felt  to  be  the  es- 
sential values  of  life. 

If  wc  ask  why  these  values  were  thus 
projected  to  a suprahuman  plane  rather 
than  referred  to  their  proper  human 
centre — why  gods  and  demigods,  Olym- 
pians and  Titans,  and  a diversified  brood 
of  earth-divinities,  should  have  stood  for 
man  instead  of  man  for  himself,  even  in 
the  most  particular  human  event,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  as  well  as 
in  the  sum  of  events  which  we  call  hu- 
man destiny — plainly  there  is  no  logical 
answer,  and  for  an  explanation  we  revert 
to  that  religious  instinct  which  is  the 
most  ancient  and  also,  becoming  by  full 
illumination  an  intuition,  the  most  in- 
alienable of  human  possessions.  The 
“ something  not  himself,”  unseen,  and  in 


unseen  ways,  making  for  a universal  har- 
mony in  which,  despite  his  fallibility, 
man  is  participant,  is  the  eternal  truth, 
however  broken  it  may  be  in  the  human 
conception  of  it  and  therefore  false  in 
the  details  of  its  representation  in  hu- 
man philosophy  or  art.  This  something 
beyond  is  not  divided  against  itself  either 
on  the  field  of  Troy,  as  in  the  Homeric 
epic,  or  dually  in  its  own  council,  as 
between  Deus  and  Diabolus.  But  have 
we  wholly  escaped  the  tyranny  of  this 
dualistic  conception  ? Has  the  broken 
truth  been  made  entirely  whole  for  us 
even  in  this  twentieth  century?  Has  our 
art,  adopting  our  perspective  of  essential 
values,  escaped  obliquity? 

But,  while  the  religious  instinct  is  as- 
sociated with  the  universal  tendency  of 
the  human  soul  to  attribute  to  something 
outside  of  itself  its  own  emotions  and 
impulses,  the  tendency  itself  has  always 
been  apparent  independently  of  that  as- 
sociation. Invariably  and  inevitably  we 
are  in  this  respect  betrayed  by  concep- 
tions dominating  and  determining  our 
impressions  concerning  our  ordinary  not 
less  than  our  unusual  experiences,  where 
no  religious  consideration  is  involved. 
We  attribute  our  own  motion  to  motion- 
less objects  alongside  of  us,  just  as  we 
attribute  the  earth’s  motion  to  the  sun 
in  direct  contradiction  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  actual  fact.  What  impression  is 
more  common  than  that  of  an  imparta- 
tion  to  us  of  things  which,  if  they  are 
ours  at  all,  must  arise  within  us?  We 
speak  of  thoughts  coming  to  us,  of 
dreams  as  sent,  of  faculties  as  “gifts," 
and  fancy  that  we  may  be  endowed  with 
virtues  and  graces. 

This  tendency  must  have  been  mani- 
fest in  the  most  primitive  humanity. 
When  man  was  in  such  close  alliance 
with  Nature  that  he  seemed  at  one  with 
her,  he  mutely  and  blindly  followed  her 
movements  and  suggestions,  imputing 
leadership  and  mastery  to  this  silent  but 
intimate  partner.  In  his  choric  dances 
he  followed  the  course  of  the  sun  and 
stars,  unaware  of  anything  in  the  rhythm 
distinctly  human  and  separate  from  the 
pulsation  and  vibrancy  in  the  world  next 
to  him  and  inseparably  akin ; he  accepted 
his  baptism  at  Nature’s  hands,  not  know- 
ing that  it  was  he  who  should  psychically 
increase,  and  master  all  that  he  so  wor- 
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shipfully  cherished,  bursting  the  bonds  of 
this  intimacy  and  leaping,  in  his  lan- 
guage, in  liis  faith,  and  in  his  art,  to 
Olympian  heights,  finding  his  gods  above 
.him  rather  than  at  his  feet. 

In  his  first  emancipation  he  did  not 
find  his  own  humanity — though  that  was 
the  allotted  end  of  his  long  quest — 
rather  he  dung  to  Nature  to  ease  that 
bewilderment  of  his  early  psychical  pil- 
grimage due  to  his  flight  from  near  and 
sure,  but  limited,  to  remote  and  uncer- 
tain guidance,  but  on  free  and  open 
thoroughfares.  His  first  mythical  pro- 
jections hardly  left  the  earth  and  nestled 
long  about  Pan  before  they  dared  the 
skies  and  found  Apollo.  With  this  later 
transcendency  art  found  its  mighty  lever- 
age, faith  its  exaltation,  romance  its 
field  of  wonder,  and  language  its  psy- 
chical translation. 

* On  this  line  of  projection  Nature  was 
bidden,  clothed  upon  by  an  imaginative 
investment,  and  humanity  was  trans- 
figured, seen  as  in  a sky-set  mirage.  It 
was  the  youth  of  the  world — juventus 
mundi — and,  like  youth,  mastered  by  its 
dreams.  We  cannot  deny  to  youth  the 
reality  of  its  own  dream  because  it  will 
not  bear  a later  analysis  or  because  it 
does  not  seem  real  to  maturer  vision. 

The  vital  question,  in  our  regard  of 
modern  life  and  art,  is  not  simply 
whether  what  was  real  to  the  past  genera- 
tions of  mankind  is  real  to  us,  but  whether 
certain  elements  determinant  hitherto  in 
imaginative  creation  are  not  everlasting 
and  universal,  essential  to  imagination, 
and  as  imperative  to  us — whatever  our 
disillusions  and  divestitures  or  new  per- 
spective of  values — as  faith,  romance,  and 
art  themselves  are.  There  is  a large  re- 
actionary multitude  which  adheres  to  the 
vain  shows  and  traditions  of  the  past; 
but,  leaving  them  to  their  crude  satisfac- 
tions abundantly  furnished  by  equally 
crude  romancers,  showmen,  and  fable- 
mongers,  have  those  who  have  reached  the 
psychical  maturity  of  our  epoch  lost  the 
impulses  which  glorified  the  childhood 
and  youth  of  the  race?  We  may  have 
learned  to  dream  true,  but  the  power 
to  dream  is  still  ours.  After  vast  be- 
wilderment and  confusion  we  have  a 
clarified  vision  of  Nature  and  humanity 
for  what  they  are  in  themselves,  but  it 
is  the  living  truth  of  these  which  we 


regard — not  the  residuum  of  scientific 
analysis,  but  the  pulsing  embodiment. 
The  imaginative  investment  and  trans- 
figuration are  still  ours,  in  new  and  lu- 
minous forms.  Our  thought  is  no  longer 
dominated  by  the  tyranny  of  fatalism 
which  once  made  men  the  puppets  of 
destiny;  by  the  tyranny  of  fable  and  of 
juggling  magic,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
theory,  on  the  other,  or  by  the  tyranny 
of  abstractions — words  beginning  with 
capitals  and  towering  above  us  in  Olym- 
pian majesty;  but  we  still  yield  to  the 
mastery  of  ideals,  have  a new  magic,  and 
indulge  in  the  free  play  of  fancy.  Our 
psychical  and  our  sesthetic  sensibilities, 
which,  blended,  are  the  ground  of  imag- 
inative creation,  have  widened  and  deep- 
ened, but  the  former  has  not  dispensed 
with  form  nor  the  latter  with  rhythmic 
impulse.  We  have  new  themes,  motives, 
and  methods,  but  the  earliest  note  of 
human  genius  is  in  accord  with  the 
latest  and,  indeed,  is  felt  to  be  in  nearer 
accord  with  that  than  with  intermediate 
strains.  The  ultimate  intuition  should 
disclose  in  clarity  the  initial  instinctive 
impulse,  whatever  brokenness,  discord, 
and  confusion  may  have  intervened.  The 
final  realism  should  reflect  in  light  that 
first  realism  which  groped  in  the  dark- 
ness of  pure  naturalism,  though  it  would 
be  a far  different  thing,  the  very  opposite, 
a psychical  translation  in  cosmic  freedom 
of  what  was  originally  a confined  plexus 
of  sense-impressions. 

It  was  only  a step  from  the  song  and 
dance  of  a primitive  tribe  to  the  repre- 
sentation, through  choric  movement  and 
its  lyrical  accompaniment,  of  some  con- 
scious, though  spontaneous,  emotion;  but 
it  marked  the  first  moment  of  an  sesthetic 
impulse  detached  from  Nature  and  at 
the  same  time  of  an  equally  detached 
psychical  impression.  The  expression 
was  collective,  on  the  old  physiological 
plane  and  with  the  old  physiological  ten- 
sion and  vibrancy;  but  it  was  the  ex- 
pression of  something  transcending  phys- 
iology, of  a feeling  distinctively  human. 
It  was  a symbolic  embodiment,  and  the 
dramatic  impulse  therein  manifested  was 
an  element  in  every  subsequent  projec- 
tion of  the  human  imagination. 

The  term  u dramatic,”  in  this  generic 
sense,  while  it  is  not  identical  with 
“ Aesthetic,1 }J  is  by  implication  involved  in 
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all  Aesthetic  expression.  What  men  have 
believed  and  felt,  or  it  has  entered  into 
their  hearts  or  minds  to  conceive,  they 
have  sought  dramatically  to  express.  We 
may  call  art  symbolic,  representative,  a 
projection  of  the  imagination,  but  what- 
ever term  we  use  has  this  implication, 
which  belongs  to  language  itself.  We 
must  reckon  with  the  universal  dramatic 
instinct  as  inseparable  from  the  imag- 
ination, its  everlasting  habit.  But  the 
converse  of  the  proposition  is  not  true. 
It  cannot  be  maintained  that  everything 
we  call  dramatic  must  therefore  appeal 
to  aesthetic  or  psychical  sensibility  and 
have  imaginative  value.  Nor  is  it  true 
that  sensibility  itself,  on  any  plane,  in- 
volves the  dramatic  instinct.  The  dra- 
matic habit  is  associated  with  the  imag- 
ination not  as  “the  vision,”  but  as  “the 
faculty  divine.”  Action  only  is  dra- 
matic; a disclosure  of  truth,  an  impres- 
sion, a reflection,  may  or  may  not  be 
dramatically  induced,  but  it  is  not  it- 
self dramatic.  This  distinction  is  im- 
portant since  so  much,  especially  in  the 
field  of  modem  life,  literature,  and  art, 
is  due  to  creative  sensibility  rather  than 
to  creative  faculty.  But  subjective  states 
and  impressions  become  imaginative  val- 
ues in  literary  art  only  as  they  are  im- 
aginatively expressed — embodied  and  thus 
visualized — and  here  the  dramatic  func- 
tion comes  into  play. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  drama  becomes,  in 
all  that  relates  to  imaginative  expression, 
the  representative  art — the  exemplar,  in 
a general  way,  of  all  art  and  of  the  out- 
ward life.  Even  in  our  dreams — there, 
indeed,  most  of  all — we  are  dramatists. 
The  play’s  the  thing  to  which  we  refer 
all  the  pivotal  questions  which  concern 
the  art  of  expression — questions  as  to 
stress,  composition,  typical  or  individual 
portraiture,  denouement,  purpose,  and 
every  phase  of  imaginative  investment; 
and  the  play  at  all  times  suggests  an- 
swers to  these  questions  because  it  re- 
flects every  phase  of  that  progressive 
development  of  expression  which  is, 
after  all,  only  the  evolution  of  the 
dramatic  instinct. 

( Aristotle  called  it  the  imitative  in- 
stinct, but  that  is  a partial  and  mis- 
leading definition  based  on  observations 
confined  to  children  and  the  lower  ani- 
mals or  to  men  and  women  as  the  slaves 


of  fashion.  Imitation  affects  likeness 
and  aims  at  uniformity.  The  dramatic 
habit  of  the  imagination,  as  manifest  in 
all  art,  insists  upon  diversification.  If 
confined  to  the  action  of  the  human  body, 
as  in  singing  and  dancing,  it  shows  itself 
as  something  beyond  all  ordinary  move- 
ments, through  swiftness  of  vibration 
passing  into  a tense  rhythm,  the  tension 
lifting  the  physical  phenomena  to  heights 
of  exaltation  and  esctasy,  as  if  in  accord 
with  some  harmony  transcending  the 
physical,  and  therefore  easily  blending 
with  superstition  and  magical  spells. 
But  in  a more  advanced  stage  of  art  the 
tendency  is  to  a detached  embodiment. 
The  human  personality  is  left  behind. 
Vocal  effects  are  magnified  in  instru- 
mental music.  The  imagination  projects 
impersonations  above  and  beyond  the  hu- 
man, and  then  multiplies  its  creations  in 
infinite  diversification  of  divinity  itself. 
It  projects  images  of  gods  and  heroes 
in  marble,  not  so  much  for  mere  durabil- 
ity as  to  express  ideal  eternity  in  arrest 
of  action  and  in  the  immutability  of 
rhythmic  form.  On  the  stage  it  repre- 
sents a remote  and  heroic  past  in  tragedy, 
and,  by  way  of  entertaining  relief,  the 
present  in  comedy — all  on  the  plane  of  a 
projection  which  lifts  the  representation 
to  a pitch  above  that  of  plain  human  life. 

Even  with  our  ultra-modem  sense  of 
life,  of  what  is  real,  and  with  our  im- 
perative demand  that  literature,  on  or  off 
the  stage,  shall  reflect  that  reality,  we 
have  not,  nor  ever  can,  put  aside  alto- 
gether the  dramatic  masque  or  wholly 
renounce  the  imaginative  investment  of 
nature  and  our  own  humanity.  We  have 
reached  a truer  perspective  of  imagina- 
tive values  and  have  brought  art  into 
harmony  with  these;  we  have  put  away 
rhetorical  and  other  very  ostensible 
stilts,  or  think  we  have,  as  we  fancy 
we  have  repudiated  all  magic  and  super- 
stition and  sophistry,  and  pride  ourselves 
upon  seeing  ourselves  and  our  fellow 
beings  plain  and  upon  our  plain  speak- 
ing. We  may  take  to  ourselves  credit 
for  the  sincerity  of  our  aims.  But  always 
some  prism  refracts  for  us  the  rays  of 
common  light,  if  it  be  only  the  lens  of 
the  eye  itself,  making  illusions  for  us. 
Even  though  science  should  convince  us 
of  naked  truth,  the  moment  we  attempt 
to  express  it  our  very  language  betrays  us. 
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Why  Duillius  Dined  at  Home 

BY  TUDOR  JENKS 


WHEN  the  Romans  succeeded  at 
last  in  defeating  the  Cartna- 
ginian  fleet,  they  could  not  be 
blamed  for  taking  considerable 
credit  to  themselves. 

You  know  how  they  did  it?  Why,  of 
course  you  do.  They  put  hooked  bridges 
on  their  galleys,  let  the  Carthaginians  come 
up  alongside,  dropped  the  bridges,  and  then 
marched  some  of  the  finest  across  to  the 
enemy’s  decks,  and  thus  changed  the  “ sea 
power  in  history  ” into  a plain  old  Roman 
set  • to  wherein  Carthage  was  not  worth 
six  sesterces. 

Hence  the  victory. 

Now  the  commander  of  the  Romans  was 
Duillius.  a nice  old  plain  fellow,  who  had 
run  for  the  consulship  just  to  oblige  his 
wife,  so  she  could  showr  the  neighbors  that 
there  were  some  folk  on  the  block  besides 
those  stuck-up  Quadricentuses  whose  brother 
was  a Praetor  once. 

Duillius  himself  was  not  much  on  style, 
but  he  wTas  popular.  lie  ran 
far  ahead  of  his  ticket  and 
w’oke  up  one  morning  to  find 
himself  consul.  This  w*as  all 
very  fine  in  ordinary  times, 
but  things  suddenly  turned 
squally  in  Sicily,  and  Car- 
thage began  to  make  trouble 
along  the  coast  of  Italy. 

The  other  consul,  one  of 
the  Scipios,  was  wild  to 
build  a Roman  fleet : and 
as  soon  as  it  was  part  done, 

Scipio  sailed  out  amid  a lot 
of  cheering  to  chase  the  Car- 
thaginians from  the  bosom 
of  the  deep. 

Duillius,  being  a sound 
and  level  - headed  business 
man,  was  perfectly  willing 
to  let  Scipio  have  the  job, 
since  Duillius  had  seen  other 
brash  young  Romans  under- 
take the  thing  before.  Duillius  said:  “Good 
for  you,  Scip,  old  man!  (live  it  to  him — 
good  and  hard.  Sic  ’em,  boy!  Meamvhile 
I’ll  run  the  primaries  here  at  home  and  look 
after  our  fences.  Good  luck,  old  man!” 

Well,  Scipio  looked  fine  on  the  prow*  of 
one  of  the  new  galleys,  and  disappeared  over 
the  horizon  in  a nice  new  suit  of  armor  and 
a clean  toga. 
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Duillius,  however,  was  not  greatly  sur- 
prised when  the  Acta  Diurna  came  out  not 
long  afterward  with  a scare-head  column  ? 
“ Gone  Where  The  Woodbine!  Scipio 
scooped  by  sly  sailor  strategy and  so  on. 

The  Carthaginians  had  taken  Scipio, 
ships,  crew’s,  new  armor,  toga,  and  all. 

Duillius  did  not  enjoy  his  breakfast  that 
day,  and  he  wras  mighty  sarcastic  and  dis- 
agreeable with  Mrs.  Duillius,  for  he  knew 
what  was  coming  next.  And  sure  enough, 
the  papers  began  to  point  out  how  the 
“ honor  of  the  Roman  name  demanded  ” a 
lot  of  things,  especially  that  he,  Caius 
Duillius,  Esq.,  w’ho  knew  a heap  more  about 
the  price  of  dried  figs  than  about  a navy, 
should  “chastise  the  insolent  foe!” 

That  meant  a sea  trip  to  begin  with,  a 
fight  wdtji  the  nasty  Carthaginians  to  go  on 
with,  and  probably  a good  sound  thrashing 
and  something  w'orse  to  end  up  with — al!  for 
Duillius.  He  grumbled  to  himself — wonder- 
ing whether  “ they  took  him  for  an  Ad- 


miral Farragut  or  a Lord  Nelson,”  and  so  on. 
Rut  there  was  no  getting  out  of  it,  and  on 
the  ides  or  nones  of  something  or  other  B.C. 
our  friend  Duillius  put  to  sea  with  the  rest 
of  the  Roman  fleet. 

Of  course  it  turned  out  as  such  things 
do  in  real  life.  Scipio,  who  was  a born 
military  man,  like  his  family  before  and 
after  him,  had  to  be  euchred.  Duillius — 
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Original  from 
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HARPERS  MOOTLY  mOXZmE 


' ft  ' U^t  niijtll  eariie  \u— yrvu  .^l»* 

to  ju^v4<  -mi  jth»  #Uit2jte Vif  '4'K'HCwUaa^ r.  V»<« . 
WOUkl  hrtVo  thought  att.  Kotoe  ;j 

.-Of*  J>fiil)i(J6  um&  his  ff ;* \V  '$*$$ 
!'>.'»!>•  ••  j,j  e*oot,#  their  o^mjpVmn  jur*  *n»} 

htypnV  tk*  .Iwhoc  Admiral  InuKkV  >jn)*: 

M u han^nwt  9ft  the  — -—  melted ' 1* 

voa*.  ^.videBt:  that  the  Adnu^h  the  WOk 
IVa/i-iy  Jiiiii  11k*  flutist  were.  tu  m t/><-  tti ire 


Dulllius  tjtuTikeq  hi*  JmHy  cpme 

bame  just  as  Ue  og«uiiJ  fr<^ 

the  rec.ept ion  eomnnttee*,  took  <iif  •&$  mg 
sea  cothurni  uthl  v>ttvpr  • 
for  a’  ei^ar  Ami  4 Uof  ite  -ui  .:■:  ':[;■■ 

cough  mixture,  aud  4ciih‘4  ’'Va'*‘  v 

dvwn  to  read  the  uwHlhtfc 
irt  hi'*  gjr^pV?  euriMg 
ahxenco." 

ititH'  j&forwvtn  /iti- 

mKicy*:- $lk&  \te  friai  ami  . „ , 


t •>  that.  dfca&v tiu 


IHnuaus:  REAfc.  tr  is  Tits-  Paper  tiExr  Morn^A 
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He  nom  as*  cttuifr  ssfer  from  the  'Rejg’&pt'ion  Comahtte?; 


Kverv  evening  at  ;i  1h:>i> t 7 r.M.  tami  that1*  ter  in  vain  that  it  wasn’t  his-  fault.,  and 


. Latlo. : all  iiallito  WeuM  invited  hrr  tp  and  see  ihe  ^puate  aftoiii 

get  hunsMf  fit*  in  & clean  shirt  anJ  r»ia(  of  if,  ^ncbiiUng  with  Th*i  jvuuitk-t 
mail,  U.o  dpf<?  a«4  lore  her  would  |W  Up  “Do  you  flunk.  my  ltm?*  that  it-  would 
in  froiil:  of  th&  £k*?p,  ami  th&*,  ludti  tits  nmrd*r  if  1 quietly  dropped  the  IlliMr 
cheer*  ortho  ammH  l««y.s  «mt  the  st.s ;)iiu  ot  ioUpot.  into  Uu*  Tiber?  Fm  offmi  tempted  to 

Pop  /tkc'  or  J tfrti  Te/»p&4  £aU>  ‘4%  It— *au4  I $haU amfoe  d*yF' 

$vfoi,  u*  Ahiiijua  hat  *V  &«■**,  iU#  Ad  Ikft,  djW  ail.  iftpst  bore*  enf**  ihtm^vps. 

rq-iral  would  strike  dp  the  CapjffOiroH  PUU  When  • &&  .^f.wvUi-,  wa*  dimmed  IN' 

liMiIong  the  Appian  Vifty  tiv  some  Moored  th*Jfc3  to  hwn^uetf  begun  to  dwindle.  The 

hutujuet  or  otu  *r.  tlufe  ;*nd  To«vK  aorotopavumenv  chtnp.  to  W 

First  1 he  A.dirxiraj  would  vfctnl.  iW  torch  <i  feTi tiding  joke  'hi  Ron i<\  ,tml  tk  street, 

oa  ahead « Hot  "he  got,  $»eW  o/  the  ..Hnell  Nyd  N4  a ^a>iKi(rrr  hf  htkVdg  in 

vt  tl i*  th mg,  which  w\** 'ytur *t>;  tha  d ; ifcii.  4*  Tr<gTa£  and ; i pr tW 

mobile.  Thou  he  put  the  .flute DsokkT  ahofido  hind  , the  th^.- 

hut:  th v*N  worst  VV.lW)fe<*^r:  .luv  put  Them  nervmis  ilufcv  - pfayerV  npfe  ntul  throwing 

the  woVst  yet.  jilitdTUd  home  wa$ . t'Ujtig*  at  the  torek  The; better, class. • at  • 
harder  to  V-ar  than,  the  sluing,  forth.-  The  Xtotn«/i*  gradual))  dropped  Tm.ilibts  from 
dmftfhNrs  Yit  first;  eh^'wid-  ^he-- But  their  lists/  * ^ 

;'l:»  r the  '-.thing  had  '.hist  Ha  novelty..  th’g  Tbeii  n Nppy  thought  si. ruck  *emeNtfy, 
hittBc^nu^  at  and  mnn-atj  of  inviting  Df-iHUus*  to  a ba»i- 

T Tfk^iih  ih^t  uwfiii  '•$&;. fittt.e  : «||i^  they  ’ it*&J/  tp> tlmt  he  drop 

ting  the  ears  ot  tired 

)\xi<X  tlig  ilurfu^  ;-V  t ,>  , . . 

tpteh *'th^k:H>g  Hutu  think 

theft';  \&\*  to  -'  r '.’  .''v  ^V*  '*  -f  -1  \ 

*.,■  ..  r • I'ii  'ill  Ji' 


Tftc  To^i*-a£Ae»Ej?  wtuiti-''  A^a  ro« 
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Farm \ fA*™  **  cU&t 


a round  informally  3013  $i**n  $'&$;• 

put  in  'tVe  corner  oi  tlibvr  ■! ; 

*':$}■)  Bi/f  meaning  Mr  ItajiqiHd ; mfi 
fl  U.  r4.  V.  VC  ' sueflumg—d  don  A kaow  yylmf* 

;^ii:£^ritjii*».;  di$a£t££,  except  in 

ing  ¥;,.  F/.o*  u- Y 1 ult  Fiityer  / V? which  #?*<m 
,**  forced  construct  lorn  Anywny,  there  xfrtu* 
na  mots  invii&thmH  U>  han<iu$&  ami*  3H!  the 
•f(uteplaiycr:/w^.'  "ih#y  tunde  heai^r  fdttiid  titbit 
OcifiUpatiiin^  gon f*» 


For  a Fw  Jlli^y  atfeottnU  the 

V>|iilXiu«  kitchen  oven  mgs,  aiiCl  ttien  one  fii 
them  fell  in  love,  with  the  cook  and  the 
olher  with  & housemaid.  When  T^UlVrcs 
'Wi\$  g#ced  to  give  bis  consent  &*.tim  maiAftfet 
flu  ni^rty  faintert  TyitJi  joy^and  pmerit-ed  €**.'b 
.>.?ou pie  with  a largo  farna  *m  Farther  »fanl 
But  for  several  year?*  Dmtlius  .<suihj  nnt 
he  jfer&ii*(fcrl  to * go  out  to  dinner,  and  tM 
’sound  of  llwie  made  him  ill. 


H*r  Reference 

TDK  wife  of  n wealthy  Chicago  mAh.  who 
ixnt  lf>t\gr  dipee  pureli&a?ed  a new  'hoiXK* 
had  occasion  to  ytUiat  the  services  of  a ne^ 
fi‘>o  (M.*j -.nor. 

k*  { faq**  you  understand  your  busimv*/' 
W»d  H;e  hid v of  the  htnwe  as  the  puJi.ther 
Jtlft;  ‘}db, 

»boykl  say  1 did/'  *abi  the  man, 
r gr*iu  /*  f f jod  have  Any  don  In  on  that 
M%: /-.f 'ii : :#ug£*$V ' that  you  iaquiVfc  at  the 
M&rUni  Ikcase  on  tiii^  block.  Why.  •/*»  the 
Hour  oi  the  drawing- morn  alone  Right  ■peo- 
ple yell  and  broke  their  w/rtco^ 

arfd  d iyotuan  flipped  flown  :$ie-  h\g 
.ni  l friv.'^und  both  her  arms.  I p*di~:hv! 
tho'sM  ilonWr 


On  the  B&m 

MAflV,  aged  seven,  wns  found  Hilling  ]kv 

hiiid  the  piano  *i  the- hour  niibde 

lesson,  fiuTh  which  *hfe  'y&*  dragged 

forth,  an  mi  wining  vfctm);  *>.•  ' o 

“ Why, 'Mary*  ddut  v*mV  flk<  your  niuHic Y; 
uskod  bW  mother,  /'/"  fv  .3 

" \'o."  -*  i »r»--*l  1 1*?-  VnuBl  ddUufpieisl  - ' > 

; h:\U:  thgtfo  little  Uxiefc ;thiif>git  lUim'.cm 
thy  .-fejaije  W ' / V'‘ f 7 ' ) ’ “ : ; 


Treble  Averted 

A WASHIXCrro^  man.  uuu *h  givOft  to  !o»io 
.fuut.  tviUtH  tbrouglh  Virginia,  pup!  VWttK; 
itiHiii  ah  ilifkeaipt.  and  nodaurholy ^ Usikj ni? 
per^uu  vtiytehytl  Under  $ t vov.  wlv  VijpOjefi  ! *<» 
af.‘jU*oo/-h  1, r ;Su  fM-/!:  :U o iun,  iorim  ditifric  . t‘':-, 
oOiu.Mi  u *•  hurry  tourh  ” h»r  a dime. 

'■]!  S0W  f,ltn  Wa..shii!gtow  uimi  hail,  a 
Iji-tiuu.rr  hp}fl  tulkibi'  0,  4 |0<wr.o^.U> 

tiUmoi\  y/U«,  IU'i_d  t oinfd.'i\tx  d «d  U;e  dUhoiil'Iy 

■,<({  lafer ; aecordhvgly  hv  said  Ur 

■>!•*  Jr/dui  lit -dn*  Handed  him  the  com- 
v "'AUcii't  jniJd  •tovvii.  my  ffiejv  l; 

’■  . hiking  fur  nirk  to  heip 
i.Bf-  Ot  !;i-  U.-td-  ‘ 

3 i-r  ^irtaue?i;:!y  looking  person  Iwiwcd  *U 

.‘fm* fill u,  cuu i idernvg  $$*-  ffUg 
; replied;  .:  " 

^ Ow>>p^  \ U^yiit  or  if'tfolkd  o.MV'j  { i«;ti 
wut  rorrhh  »>o^* 


[A  QaeAtxou  of  Owriersliip  : i v/  1 

f sayv  ••'  own  nC^0  • ': 

i lltifc  .>ureTy  i uni  wyVhg  -in  t hafv^  ^ y 
VV>  hoRtd  arid  a mi,  t rOa? 

And  «ihy  • \nU * . ^Vip  ■ with  Vchat  \vd  do;. / - ; 
tot  if.-sMv  gii  away . 

i ". • -Uro  avK  cidBu  not.  make  h^r 
-!..  J.  U,  c:M>  h a 

V\d  ! i»»t  the  I re*  alo'm  «l  thy 
Aftd  curls  {ijf  Mi  the  -diWst  cfidiYv 
\\  , \\  tVt;  will  b ,ivr.  her  ikroe 

jf  *o.eaU  ktfQ  ljU.*,  ^uoii  tnuiuXf.  and 
Vow.  rhMi't,  \*»u  Iks  ok  u oat  own-?  us’ 

■•  fk*vKA  tni  ,vjiy  3f PA^tWh:' 


1 

e&4 

• 

s 

'•••■< 

1 
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OTTOft;S  DRAWEE, 


A Long  Journey 

THRRF.  tnen  had  ctfftiy  ,£*<  Mr,  .ijiank.. 

i\  j»vo^K<hnW  Adme  n^tWjracV.un^r  .♦«¥ 
ithotjn  Island  Hs  Uinm \o #r> 

over  life:  «<?\v  Cact«^vV  .’■ilj.tr  »U>  i&fo  *h  ut?/>« 
and  One  «>r  t !it*  was  si. mu  ..  \:u>i  th<*y 

a UhI  . t ht»  iiivunt  i'mii-  At  tfr‘* 

Thor  ?c».vik*  an  elevator  t<»  Am  rop  ife 

i *u i Idi.hLf,  the  SivVr'UTji  i\  !k  ro  viH- 

tinjtf  \va«  . do.m.  ALv  Klatife  tUfA  o^ViiiiiJr^d 
HiM tln^ugL  tlx*  imAM'*  hd  lowing 
'■AM  that  a pair  uf  ehous  would  take 

• irt.  tUi  ptm&ti  of  makingv  rio  *ueplaiMi -up eh 
pruO^  xiiretuIIjV  A1U\  ans-vvorgd  many 
tioaiiv  When  the  party  at  hist  reaelmd  the 


A\U)>Tv#  ibo  a|iplk*jifita  for  domi'Ht  \e  «i>- 
jih»ytnent  in  >i«v  ^ivu»-  ts(  a T*ro«ikhu 
housidbdd  there  mix-,  v.u)**1  n pjjjfc  bushy 
£irl  y c i v { - 1 ArmuM. 

f?  What  Ws  ybar  for  Keying  your 

hist  j.latj  , Aimahd  ■*’  asked  Ihe  mistress 
dunny  thd  voor-f  ,yf  p^hijn.itbm 

i:  1 " 'OuJdn > stand  the  r;ny  dm  • master 
rtir’  mistress  vised  to  vpijanvi.  mumy* 
tier  reply  nf  Annabel. 

dear  * oxcddinn-J  tUeladyU  ^ III  if 
they  mi arrcl  all  tin  litiM*1 
: * ■ An  tbn  lime,  mnovt-  : 

w an*,  mum,  whirr  it  WAtfuTMt*  air  h)W,  1 t 
ipfS  me  an"  her/’ 


H o«  **»  e,mw  '■h,s!:‘SlV£,,,,^ 

L*.  iT{J.\  d narks  piu  . fVs  mere  s»»ihn^m.*tlp  M.l '.  ehotfkl  like  U>  know'  if  w(.  are  still 
!»nd^* players  raid  dwi.j  v.;-.  mtrrp  *>r' \m*  in  tin*  State  of  Rhode  Ularnt* 
familiar,  tfiih  dm  Mgld  of  o;»f<W  A r Snr*- 
dhv- school  one  flay.  thn  A'Jift^iK'y.  had  Mur 
a tajlk  on  Da  valv  Finally  »fie  held 
il|>  ;i  -little  AVihired  print  »>f  Ua vi*]  t [?4&teA 
£%  r*>yai  robes*  and  aslced.  * Wiiat  ebild'  yah 
infe’ ;a*iity  this  kf'’  ';  ^ ; ;';"  •■  ;'y;  ^ ' •'• 

i.Vui  at  the  -|»ipejl  iiftfe  inan'W 

voict>.^  M’  I ihiHk  EV  a Kin«.  but  it  may  . be* 

-*.4*nk.p.  V,  ^ • ■ 


.Sounded  Right . 

)Tliftlt,  wlmii  were  (hr  bAities|/?  a«krij 
a seren  yv.^r-«»ld  ^ui. 


What  haltU^  (Mr  ?,f; 

Wbyi  I suwm  ihe  P?)5le  war. 

O^V.*  A-.y.  'V  •;  , ■[<■■.>. 


Attrbi^T;  Ba*  ywfrn  do  ijqu  t’i'i/f  it  % i/.« ,f(  idiy  thjuwf  . Haty-imy  to  ivMrr 
tyriocarib.yi  /fwr^  fo-  ’ ' " ' V-..: 
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.•&UXTULIr  MAtaigJ^K 


The  Clock 

HBM'  >*'fer$  the  1 limk  know  .vf  fiats  tbv 
nrnc 

H j»:*t  goes  “ tiekty-i*  f-t/ 

Am.'  w'h«>n  it  * t plMI y nug*  tlic  e) , i wie: 

rt/«  ijathlng  hut  a eldek, 
iiu’fc  i&ji  tell,  the  time  t>(  <ln y. 

>,x-  Ah  MatUMlg  ki)i  v\li*i4'ls.  in*  it 
j l>'MUiler  how  it  kuovvM  that  w*y 
lioiiT  an'  minute  j 

I sit  am<  natoh  i;  Iota  ol 
An'  hear  it*  “ foek'ty  Airl, 

A^.w«]fh  lhi>  k*ng  ham!  it  duuh>—' 
Thr-  litU^  hand  «iek> 

Air*  on--ri ahmg  ;,v  UuM-  iU\'  ’rW *-- 

But  when  the  hour  is  en<h?d 
That  *1,(1  efoek  always  nsnav  u>  know 
The  chime*  mtf»t  hii  utt« nOed. 

jt  o,it«  ?f|i  vm  Alev  j ii^iri t ♦ 1 

i\s  ii  it*  talking  to.  itaetf.  ; 

It-fr  amihiiife-  Util  & ejuok, 
ihit  sotneho^  it  keppK  t*k  on  ;ne h; ■xYiY'Y 
ivijpws  Imlthne  R\sKitlyv 
Aii  it  mit  quicks  dab  tac 

AH  *nappydike  Ah*  fcaeklvi 


AH  *nafipydikn  an 

• dir  J ; £ee  a g|id<  1 eh&nes 


l‘U  pUty  that  <h*jk  a triofc 
<>iev  i!/y ’ 11 ! a U q\  the  jieti  itii  iVi^/ 
Right  »m  the  •'  orekty-ti<’N 
An’  keep  it  * tapped  a m»Yk  or  **$&’ 
Then  it  worrl  he  so  eleven 
tiM‘Yl  yfhen  i lot  it  go 
Twon’t  catch  up  with  We'.'A^tA.V 
AVxt.gi^  )>, 


' ■ ; ; . Sqmtckd  Thit  W$y 

I.  -%fM  M.T.  /&f  rotKcrl,  i&Uchw#  Mf 

Ainff  ihff-  fit*  fYrw  #»nrttferitf  :Yw  ':■ 

nur  hit u>n ;,  vMa,  whto.t  s that  longAifciVed 
man  hiifciTUr  her  with  flmt  stick  for  ? 
M/nitfCiv.  - Ife  i*tCi  hitting  at  her/:' 

Tou  vty,  ’*  Thro  why  isshe  »« 


Aeronautic  News 

Tht  as&rrtxmt  YYyMiitr  Pf  ^-Thf  t&ifit  ^ 
it  faittn-.i  >n“  i’Ytb  ht sj  tXipfain 


‘ • ; v.Ht:  Took  It 


VV  • iii  n)i  .*  .OiVuifiiAle  :*htv  ahv.^i  <(1 

iilm-  m -Ok!  iiiOm-i  • walking  ty  < h>'  r.WM^u>-. 

i«N'‘  n «ioir.  -Tkv  I-Jr.g  Wa«.  m.l,  vf.it.  »>♦ 

i ^M'ua-iT't  ;r»i  the5  iruhs.  hui.  kv-pt  ’dr<>asii\tr  , i-,.* 
row<i  and  '\;i-  eaugiit  l»v  ife  otr  aiid  ih* 
;A*u*H\  i\UU«C 

1h*.-.  d »•  i \ t^r  ot rnv,t  fhe  <*^r  fix  v-oH*  ;.- 
f»t?s<ihlv  it-nd  wetii.  hark 
had  hahu  vlanr 


n(.-»  t-o\‘  ;'»t!l>  'it  u,>  ftana-ius  of  if\e  ii t , 

4*‘  *$?,}'  r’ft/k-M:-,!.;  rin\  i.-trslf  4 

iho'  $$Y)i i er.  ]& r>*y "■#&)&  ig’^  i r j.hu t hf 

;".  ? ••  * 'IV-  df^.:  f*i  t’-.  i-lryon  ;/  00^ 

tn ij.  nt  ’<4<Wr  Acd, ’ 

1 ianijiu  -fk-  r;ir  Of?  ,f  v,'s. 

h,n  to  i'^u  hU 'tot  M 

d+ y • • 1 ••  ''•••■  •-  -'t  ,f;  ; '■  { ^ 


'ii|  HVsfc  *• 


Frfey  puff*  di$  mi  it  tri* 

•&£<&.;*  0 K'Mmrr.  ,;  Thai  mkJi  a divi^'Olt  , the  flip f&  yur.*;  hhn  v mgaf. 


AN  aitwfejt 'of  a >vy»;ii Idling  UKtitrj^  lav  • Q f>jyiE>;  ar*  horn  men,  M*ru*!  si’cM^vv* 

rp.k’kiiiiy  ,r  wriietml  ' Ui^  v '&.  sxitfi  ^ Jmvr  m«ti  thrust  Up$a  thorn. 

tj£j£  .*mr.  ;.:r-»'ot»‘in  Uit 'Vten  uvo  jirmiig  iWHnrft- 

r>vu.^:. #>f : th*v  titiiitfj  •*.  ^’xc  ' ^ t U Another  ^ii  ruw  -'aiuf.-tjiw  ( 

“ l!0\v  »j»»  v».mi  xi^U*«*{  ♦ ” ;t?k<’«;'  <♦>««•.  \$  rfcfiehed  fir  t-jrx  hest  oi  linen- 

“ 1 fmvv  &t  very  -itn|»lr  ■rw^t!u}«‘i,  ' 

*rHid  tlfiv  - "V.U  J rau  over  th*  ku^i  ijrl  is  >i  tr*sh  In^onmii*'. 

IHpiP  W*re.i.  h*r.e  \l  ginnnv  kt ^ ' , • ..  ' .'  . , , . 

If  s'  (!>i.i  (-..•  m,ti  V.ui.lv  ,«.<{  .-.iiHv  Hiv«  v,ho  makes  !»-.  =•  l«ft, 

»*.»«•. r-sr-rsv  .ss»;  »■  »•♦ 

^v" “,!,!"  ■'  «*»■>  — » * * <? 

l’Ui?ri‘v^  i« ci  mtfniiy  That  yhiipr*  -ur 

**  _ • ■•  IVdir**  liiiii  l1i€iUt<Ji,  vvr  ?Uv\V.  . 

Perfect  Confidence 

Amrvcfrr,v  1 HnU  .1  )'vnvr  Vmu  m ynu-ntirnu 

FUVSK'CW  Wft.S  ft.  Vt'fv  • f«  1-  3 

«!<&'  w<w|^  A^liO  fwuft  v« r v muvb 
wUl>  oi.  hi*  -Own.  <$| 

:rivi«g.  jit  ik*  *\vk  itmrft  ire<i.  he-  /aid  io 
at 5 /ft;  w Vftu r h n$f>u nil  i#.  iir.i )W;  ‘f&jfrfc  |hjt^jv? 
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Red  City  :of  Rothenburg 

BY  !<r' NT  NT  SrlACKU-Tr>N 


IcT^y/?  ,;iryf  vau-t-,)  !<\  lire  nr  luivo  Im  **?> 

Tbui£  *’ n Kiiitf  Y&  liijo*,'  for  tltt** 

*•'•  ••.  ‘ C?  «.f  rlu  Ivy- .OiUfir:;r  tlu-  »*«f\  \$i*  ♦••«.ji*iM;mrlor|"r- 

m?..  r,  i . re,  a -.■* /«;•»•  I-  at  ' tl,i*  *y'  Nhi* 

{?e-  t • t.j  MrV*  •-  !if!-r  U^::-  Ai  i» '«•  *!♦ '..  : fi* MU*£T . •*•«  ‘|.T  Ta.O>?C? 

.i.  j>-ni -jr,  :]  tucp|.(.i.'*piy(; vi'l,  m ill  h t-  u;  '•*;Ur  of  ot’ocUoK  mol 

• eca'i  i l*o  F.varv  l»..u^  •« - ' ,-..f  <*f  myn^l  ito'riiiH  #4 

rieiO  Ohn.-vf  ,.\i  r/  i. I-  \i,  n-.  <>f  ItnoMV.  Ulmi- 

o;tii vy  .Vtfifl'  < J fyriy/  tl #?> t fiH 
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] I MlVmVS  MONTHLY  hlAGAZ&E. 


wui.i-w-  tvf  u-*\!'  i>\  ir<  ,f\v«i  liii^uld 
• * ‘irui  1 1 If : hg  -CTttftr  Umm-  ti>  R*iii*knlirtr£. 

ifc*\  lv  ivc^jvfj*  i iari > :. t : . tr« .• 

•^orv.  * ! - i-h<  m».  a!*  Of  pfer  1>Vy  caijrjjjjjjj  j||  i<>  r uf-r*.;i  i?;tb 

UiM  -!u  '■■  • H,Ur  ‘-mnI  {/:  ;ia  ift  yial  > i>j  ».  •)  *•  1 la  * t.Uaf  Uw 

{liu-bxtn: /iMluil'ft  r ivt.nu  Uv*  ■•>''•  Q f'b<s-  fn  >*bi.'li 
is',  ny '-/it  , I»»f.?kt  t*(r  ' 

tyV'  1H  :imi  -ly-tlwr 

. yriics  Vtah^nluiti:  lirt*.  bur.'  v%  ii  - jw  1,1  in  ivijar.k  jitjjg 

tiv*  luMt»lrWl  ‘iii I v tor  u-.  pviii'raiN  bo-nihility,  "iy*  **- 

‘ • a ( aiy  uf  fliv  Knifin',  . .nuH  . Vt^fj  I'n-m  lln*  .tfVvr*  ft  ^>r-  ;; 

y4ri)unc  re^uiilJuurc  < 

Jrru^lttiK  U*i?  tb^fi  ■ - 

* • in  ».ho>v.  tiiy-v  „!  rar 

U*We^;  m«I 

hmmi  Wvi\  l»y. 

jrtftrritnsi; 

rilOTiiu>f  , a.:  ^ | 

rtll  Ilf  U'  rnvv  K:-r*rfo£ 

UfM-n  1(  ;•</! 

" vV'  0 **  ifWl  a 

v;irh  vba  .umnou^ 

ii;«-.V  lift 

IlSsSft  v"r  ! 

4«y»  tlu*  fowi> 

'’Oinpii  rati  rely 


7>l£  I^TkA^C; 


Rornmnvm 


tight,  but  edged  their  animosity  Jjjr  de- 
UVnfiUly  giving  hdn  no  It.  js  in 

iill  ii " ftftreo  i.v  drn maiic  etory ' ; for  iruwdtf 

vhrwrrt'  Mili  hiUhfr,}  tiinUrlhxl  n<  I I K* 

vt  Ii.  mil!  madly  out  i-brough  ii-  pro- 
digious vftillg  ^ i id  maghei  I 
hut  imly  Ui  fiiid  ivii!)  dv-iitl. 


hip  i\\*r>  -onriyards  .of  alluring  «*harrn- 
Tlw; <?]&  -in  enlftr*  for  the  Imur* 

fif  jotld  red  ti|»>  It  (yaft 
hf*>;  ’t bait:  wowdgn  rftMf#  'ww,  fn r- 
lipldon.  To  he \prt!('\$£r  it  Jitei  mvtsn 

hundred and  ago. 

The  turrn  cord  res  around  it*  town  hn\l. 
its  RfifiiluiU*.  TUfe  is 
a -superb  V»uil<(ing.  , ' 

hi,  me  *mii  Vv?  immnti.se  r . 
dignity.  \u  ^mstnir-.  ; 
tvm  it T*  a ^ninp^iite  of 
the* 


mingling,  -of  Hi**  -'Omhie 
and  fluy  Kn4tftt>sait<^;; 
y??%  ■:,  ; ' aw; 

rftany  n is 

Mftmry  Hue.  iiyrf;  ^^ 
tftfr 

And  and 

here  is- '.  a*ftn,y  a record 
of  thy  pftvSt,  3^w  am 
tMitT  U ng«?  vi’  foug-e  inee 
iOmot?t^n  ha  ftleiy-  and 
great  imtJ  eoflfyrs,  nwte 
tv  ho Id  the  <<\ te 
anil  Ifty  gdM ; • Item  i\re 
naming  buck 
l\vr.pV(‘V  bevpcci  impdred 

bore  ix\v  parch- 
‘Atepis  jingling  w i t h 
ftmte  a nv ho i t syo  by  smue 
■of.  fliert*  unperud;  here 
is  tha  **  Kitdjt^tulil/7  the 

hdre.  am  gmu 
thfty  dungteux*,  : dime  (ft/ 
oM  - t i mp  hfer/k  - n TV 
:mlK%  TTitli  hrco  ity 
of  trials,  aftd  jnmfde 
, ifed.s.  ypT  ^mhr^Xom 
mflife  wittier  ternfitm  by 
trft.it ftihl  yfiininaU 
Ty  (old'-  timi3: 
t • i 1 kri  i i c ] < N I • it? ; ; gj 1 1 by  fe ftvghc*rs  ?\ «: oyaday 

to  ft  djarp  at-r  nffO..  nui^iPis  w* 

l T)i‘*rf‘  nrt-  ipU'i't  dungeons  nmicr  the  bur^va\^"P* 

r^;«? W? r.-ivlu-d  hy  -Ttiirways  dripping  uud  ;>t”  the 
with  nmhf iiri  4 if » t o *olnyb  -not  n ray  of  oftvtvd  f<*v 
Mgbf  can  f/ntpry  and  ift  oYiv-  of.  tlk^V  ]?ft 

Vltit)gftnn^vV  ouf*v  live  centuries  uyeT  thv  fiVp  ta»i*l)vt 
n,ru  df  IvUbvnlmrg  placed  the  borga-  n»uic-r  wit) 
nui^tvT  vv. bo>  rjiiuv  tr hnyi  f)ny  other  in  i',he  ,;i  [vJV^ch 
b*ng  bprevTnriy.tvnttl  line,  gayd  tv  thO  cny  cra/.y.  whh  • 
posver  grid  vVealth  find  prosperity,  lint  tv  frhn  thftf: 
thuy  charjmd  him  ^ith  conspiring  witfi  the  jjf^jsfdr 
the  Einpvrvr,  and  not  only  gave  bin)  no  Only 
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fta  bliy  any! 

Mvifruu»v  &;>/$*.  ^u-rnnK^nt 
unit  fur  It^rHi{v  jtof 
n*’l>o 

,0n  mvbt  tjofrHv  .t Ue 
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VM#  fmstifv  - o i i Hi ■ frost*  u£t\;  .YiMVtJf  tin?  wonte  *■  Koiojiiai  Wjuurn/1,  whir.h  arr-  v.\x 
poMur  *pt4f<  H>v  Hu«U  of  I lie  muoT  tnfUi’irV io  gtV*  jo  au  Amorieao  eioirni;;  -«ur 
f:  ••  M?v  >«•-.»*.  toy  a,...  »vonl<]  (7ml  l pfaiims  of  l»1iio  eliina  ami  oM-tunr 
had  dit*J  l<>r  fin •<■ !'  - - and  (!•-'  jn'uple  ~i-m-  Hut  t\hh*h,  of  rourse,  roiy*.r  uidy  *M  th 
Jy iUspHi'*efk  »)»n]  -tin.*  ft'lnti  ve«  'Anri  FrimxJs  oofFw  of  the*  mtojtfc-Hfe  ; 


•st V\V  nof  <■ mi] v knights  ariVl  a the  rkdit  of  ' for 

luunhio  f\ , l *i  * 1 o prosperous  n t-  > f poverty  comes  r<>  ri  mi  Ismo  1 {,>*  «* 

j/(»h  oh***  svTt)t  tkli{?hKul  hunic  IUV  Hiui  Iruaul  to  raw  for  him.  7»ml  }i&.  right  ,t" 

-!u  Hr><  H hr.^i.l,  - There  is  multitude'  v<v? ^ • remains, 

of  h-umU  fi.r  m?()  build-  Ir  i*-  iimu~m&  to  tin* t that  y OA|  . • 

ii iV4*:  -ii<  ft  lmin.-v  th--  *Svximi\  ToV.-r.  nod  *o(c  ptii!»ag-onunjl'iart:  my  w*\l  nailer* 
fhr  rhoe-r  rimmV'i/.  t Im-  Vhirtfur  Jui*\  '-loud  |imu  that  tin.'  munc-  of  uuuhmou- 
fh<-  l>ov  I'ovmt.  the  f*‘V-‘.  T.m.viy  it'll-  for  The  PfW  of  ' or  tot 

Durmdibir  S(rom  H\f-  U'ntuo  oi  Hu-  fool;  uuMid»cr*l»j'p  in  . thy  • '( k'mrimvk«d!yyTnu. 
of  'the  Kervufbv*  Pood*  mvl’ — hi&^vnt  »*f  ejiu  ifcHi&llyjV  blown 
♦Vi)  kirbwimfor  <d'  1 hirri(^~- t tie  Ktreof  of  ids>  the  re-urh  of  an  etpsj^V}  Af*«*r  all. 
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Im  ti*  loy . ,>.;m  m-.<T  mUc-aiK  o\h>  -Todd  r|u-\  l<r  iii'iviiihiMcmoj!' 

•II  o-uo.L  7?  o,,.p tfi  Ivv-Ooyr.  .To  Vi-  o,  ; --vur  ^}if 
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ktiiv.  o liiiiMoi  \ \ ir-}oi> v >,mi«  v jk Hi/lijenr  7o*|..  < ;*>?'  ,,o 
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ri)frm)  .i»lv 

nrvrr  i Jik 

it  ij»  Hjo  J )U  0 f ill  M O 

1I‘HU<>.!!  It  is  vvrli  to  . v;,r,  i...,  . 
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words  [oir  up  long  shine  by  a bravely  grea t houses,  which  arc  still  standing— 
reverent  citizen.  Abore  pho  of  the  »if.y  houses  with  coats  of  a nm  and  elaborate 
trates  is  the  cordial  “Pax  intrant-Urns,  mwin^  md  groined  ceiling*  and  oriel 
•S.uW  exemPibusA  Upon  one  of.  the  ‘windows;  houses  opulent,  in  size,  with  in- 
Lmbhiigs  is  a very  old  inscription,  tn  tlm  finity  of  fcf.icit.oviH  detail 
vhortc.0  cod  briefest  words,  that  %i  He  But  their  desecmhvnts,  faking  over  the 
who  has  no  grief  may  wipe  out  tin?  houses  the  wealth,  were  withcmi  the. 
rimue •*’  Aim!  t !o < people  tell  With  awe  sagacity  oml  Ah*  public  spirit,  and  (huh 
fluit  jo-.  ••rii0.r‘riie.<l'  edwiik-  he  rid  of  them.  The 

other,  “ Let  hs  so  live  as  to  stfpe  that  city  \xtis  of  .the  Re  format  km,  amt  there- 
<mt  A-aml  that  in  two  weeks  the  bus-  fore  looked  nske nee  at  o huge  n<iifypojt 
ha-ml. was  dead.  within  irs  pivditi^  with  moat,  and  wail?' 

Pleasant  lit !..]».*  eustciin?  are  still  • per-  and  gates  of  d>.  v»wu  And  it  Omhe:  to 
por  jo  ted.  The  Thursday  before  Faster  that  elm  revs  .were  made  that  pu- 

is known  as  Green  Thursday,  and  garlic  tnokm>  Mere  m the  flagitious  habit  of 
is  the  time-honored  di*h  for  that  day;  venting  after  visiting;  hours.  Whereupon 
hut  if  any  green  vegetQhle  is  on  the  table  the  -pat  rioitin:*  and  their  order  were  done 
there  will  be  money  for  the  house  ho  Id  aw  i\y  with  and  the  mmiiery  ^uppr^sed 
for  all  the  year.  The  fourth  Thursday*  ‘ add,  ccmtiseatcd,  They  gnf  rid,  tno,  -A 
before  Christmas,  children  go  from  door  the  Jews — for  it  is  curious  hove  mi'olmmt; 
to  door  with  baskets, 
and  are  given  apply* 

ap'd  tifit^  and  mi  s ins,  p * 1— 

The  ei tv  Ihh  le>>.  than 
inhaliihintsv  am! 
kn».ws  his 


each  niDii 
rieiglihbf. 

Them  arcs  still 
lalueil  certain  plensitid. 
litth:;  iSi!persnUou$.  If 
a jrirl,  drinking 
>*  so  untVjrl  onate  ;:■•■  u> 
]mt  iii  the  cream  be- 
fore the  sugar,  she  is 
sum  uni  to  be  marricil 
wit  hm  ceret!  ycno- ; 
ami  it  ia  amusing  to 
see  with  what  ermer- 
dcss  the  sugar  i:s  of 
ways  dropped  in. 

There  were  at  hfcA 
time  patricia  p$  in  fig- 

city.  All  ratios  .gy-t 
them.  olt  hough  t-hh^do 
not  always  go  by  $3p£f 
na  mo.  13.i  it  Ttothcrf- 
burg  rmt,  onlv  got 
them.  but  gob  rhi  t)b 
| hr  m. 

T be  {Wit.riei^ii  eb:  - - 
iwr.yn  run  :H  aily  . h,r  the 
on  H.v  pilt  ri  r iiirix  wore 
leader^  uho  deserved 

b»  he  lea- lei*  men  of 
oyiH-rf  v ia-!  ejfij  ambr 
and  •- •; 1 1 1 h iiifji  public 

spirit,  in  pi  ur:i> 


A ift  AiTFNvkiietv 


Go  gle 


8£8 


mrsri rtv  magazi st& 


« tolerant  fwnpln  eon  ftp  Hw  dnvvs,  rhry  1 saw  nor  a tii  |{i:.Vh<')ar*v(r.>:  • 

void,  rcndi/uig  how  mueh  ]j ilrg*  :y*;t  t lx*  pity  is  ii 'l 

menhir*  tin.*  *a«T<t|  .idty  M Paio'ti  no,  truing  mid  wav  fan  ar*‘  M^*}  for  * 
Uitrudnd  r«  :$ai>on  ilw*  in  hah  lift  tits  and  night  ut  a hm ! d i i j - j )\?l  qu Is > * fc  the  w*fU>i 
t.M.Ui*  vd  thhir.  ^ity  to  thy-  \mv  wi  arr<  lhv»o»  mt'nu  moats  and  in.rv«j  $**1 

J^ruMnuiw'j  And  Vm  the  strength  nf tlti*  Kayh  iTirl^mosdhlo  /th^v  arr  ^iv^h  n 
>j)]*{vo*  d inUni  t!u'  J<  vvs  iv.? r*-  kitJtyj  Hr  and  spoond  ( hn>t  m&s  rhoor, 
banoiiol  mid  t In  if  rty  r,c'/«A  Tiio-  pwr  ^«!*»ugi\Jkv  to  - * hi'  town. 

Fnil-Aviri^  UiO *emn£  of r^O-ivifnt*:  tire  curv'd  far  nr  *tjy?h  an  ideal.  v ;v 

lu  ti^ko  jwwpriy  fib;  {imnislict^it*:  as  in* 

h ytU&ht  ihii  tjn  \\(»  WhOp  T^fifiV  HiO 


, • . .•;  *v  * ' •.■'•‘•V'  ^ • • .;J  *r-  • » ••<■*-  '■>-•,  1 » v •; 

vli.;v  ^|v5  nVi*r  a tiidmiHMwy  ttiuJ  thn 

<V;hoik'  ahMrrii*^-,  liOt  they  WOiV  Hut 


| n.-;;irr •><!»><  1 i ♦ r I < jiaitns?  ill  mw*  r-  :,r,,j 

for  thy  now  worship,  hat*  alsOvr^ilttod  kvokouj*  nhaiw  tho  eify  yfcsfihi  bpitu^ 
luaav  ,«a  «*h!  mlighno  thrum  and  paint.-  p<;mh*d  and  Itmuijng-  Hko  :ovailv\v^'* 
ing\  ottd  kspt  in  p]M»*o  ihc  altars  will*  t la  ram ports, 

thtdr  v<ainrs  and  angels.  Th:-  ancimf  ri*'h)(n>^  hov«.  ijIhvm  v*tf|S£v 

id.od;  and  .<•  ? f - r . am 
still  tyofacu  \vho  wyVvr  thy 
driven  Air  purple 
t Hr*  bm if  \y  o.ii  »sk)  m i . iVftT 
t Jlt>  ihfi  tyrielifr 

h u tit{  bit  v !♦  >sf?s t »;*#! 

dh  l!iiv  Jfoird ; t hnw 

an*  old  tu»Hi  :d.t>fldr*Hit^ 
trhnu t in  M n w 
tti^srvllyd  w.: '..  ’-.or:  v - 

J:V»wn  sthH^v 

ifno  Iuru8  ihoro  vs  x nwyl 
rtf  piid n rr»srpio  it  r*- 
/tnro.  The  hoit^>s  nr^[ixi': 
fry  '] \i *Ttt  \ h'o  fn  io i u to;  ?ix 
vuvrhfs  -'%; ; hn 

ftuin*:  Ifixd 

usnaJly  \ytfdt  Itid^rHiiteir: : 
ed  fronts 'hi.  itttriofdh  dhd. 
hna.djl'a-1  <hwrirtts\  rh^n; 

• is  eA'i^wltere  a « d tor tviU?^ ; 

^alifr;^,  /utd 
i^orlvite  .M'liVtj.  txfaiyf&j 
ore  irViAnvi^  ‘ prnj^’^r  - 
tN'iirdtnvs.  TKnrh.  /i^tr 

fliiskv  aiuf 

no^jikTisi,  Thorn  are 
fdupw^JotU;il  •;  i\f  , > 

^nftod  wa^n^i  liv^tyh 
m . hpr^i?> 

far  duror  i\t :; 

Thpro  is  tfio . n^ilA^Tt 
driver  ; 

. tho;pv>^tw>ffio^. 

1.v  ufjgf  » horn  'f 

U?t 1 1 a f. . t hh 

,.  ytvy.n  • po)npdsit3^|^>  V?>y  ;. 
dJ'M4  t^Wiisfolk, .with  prido 
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Tl !♦  - it i i - . i i 1 1 ! * t f i s 11  v 
i IpuV?  the  covi'P  <t 
way  iiloiur  the  i rittiijt? 
the  eity  walls.  ju-t  utt‘l*T 
t ho  t <>p ; i.l  10  fiia  ee  - \ehnm 

'<litim-]A  fulJ  solOirV*  0/ 
Hie  pBiVt  WiUOll»x!  ;H)u! 
perm]  ami  ainn-il  their 

WOftpliUei  :H-  f l.r  rjirr.Oy, 
For  ie*t  ui»!y  js  the  * 0 > 
elmnmmily  .seen  from 
this  hemht  ,-f i f vnnt  ayr 
but  through  the  Ippfe 
hol<  »1  npertur.*  i.iii’  tuuy 

have  pupumf  glnop^rs  of 
tlm  emu i try  buYumj  tik* 
Avails,  fiiltj  nf  the  river 
with  its  am-ieiit  limikio 


Thirty  YfMP^:  War.  it 
was  ii?  lUMl,  ihnr  fU' 
p riori  pu  l meat  in  tlk;  h’>' 
fery  erf  thr  mis  \i  Mile 
pliM-i  4 Hie  priori  pal  event, 

hi  ih  mmm  iptii 

iu lij.il ft  ik  auimal- 

I.V  r.ufijrHTViunn  r V{  )l  V 

play,  a pe<mmt:.  fty  which 
all  that  iiappe.tirt)  ift  p|| 
course-  »>f  J hr  day — - 

t l.*'  <hn  of  tU  \i, 
t riHihr  rhp  Ma.4tftr:  Itfink 
— i - rr^rres p Hie#  hy  geiiO 
erals  aiei  e«  . M U>vl]ors,  ho  If 

ftjuf . 'jfc'Vp  k\  c*  •s- 
lurm.l  ii*  i*h«rarjeiy.  in  t 
ffi! f imi r hr t - plat v*  i tv  t h< < ] U 
For  ife  f t iw  Ti  IJy 

r.it  V,  iljfn.h  enragrU.  hy  h«-.  | 
tl.pt  the  tree  v!*« a.]. I b(* 

TOikimir  uilnh;  i nhtH  'Jfttpx, 
tnfn*  ■'  1 fhVyt*  {.;  t hr  -^hihuy 
a lul  el.OblHuv  AYujlr<(  touth 
ruile  In  till'  Tlut  hhahi^  kVHi 

^tirrnn  imnlrmur  irrrrv, 

vhrtM  mere.y  w i t h eonrrTn) 
v 1 rv •»■-..■"  \1V  -y if]  ; *r  l w i! 

Xot]P  (ufi  fp  ’ 

rnsJTj  M’l lv»i-'  tit  * hr  town  'he 

Hr  'went  me?  tie-  n’-e i 

Uathhnns.  an. I . all.  0 he 

THyhtreeJ  u i il  rerrev}  e. 
hrinjhmrj  iruhlei  - a m him 
he  hnr-f  into  i*  emm  li-.og 
flfUlk  i hi  ' ■{"  In  - -;ihf;  hrhh  ;i 
then  er-m  I mil  mu  h 

Vc$t  - xviii  --'r. 
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A Rural  Telephone 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD 


TUK  great  dock  ticked  with  loud 
TtP«-*t?moe  in  the  immaculate  room. 
Thing*  lmd  to  he  immaculate  where 
Dtfere  was*.  The  sunlight  sifting 
through  hare  branches  gilded  the  brown 
\b<;d»e<  x uf  the  walls  ceiled  in  old  pine, 
> the  color  of  the  dead  leaves 
w hiding  without;  The  bed  was  of  snowy 
wbiteocss,  and  the  old  woman  propped 
on  her  pillows  was  whiter  yet. 

" There  rnother  dear/’  said  Nancy. 
"Jr-  all  pfde-pi<V  And  I’ll  go  to  work. 
The-reV  considerable  iVuiig  to  do  out  there. 
But  if  on y one  comes  in,  you’re  as  neat 
as  a pin  and  as  pretty  as  a pink/’ 

*'  M.vt  There’s  no  need  of  any  one’s 
combe  in.  **»nee  we  got  the  phone.  Jes* 
give  • < Nancy.  and  I’m  content/* 

Tin?  telephone  was  at  the  head  of  the 
bed.  ft  was  a recent  acquisition  in  the 
little  eutmmrnity,  and  regarded  as  a do* 
lightful  toy  with  which  one  could  not 
play  too  much. 

The  j laughter  took  down  the  receiver 
and  laid  it  on  the  pillow  by  her  mother’s 
car.  “ I '-up|K>sc  it’s  all  right/*  she  said, 
b<  sHatingly,  as  she  had  said  before, 

“ Of  course  it  is !”  was  tlu*  swift  reply. 
“ If  any.  one  finds  fault  with  a bedridden 
old  woman  fur  try  in’  to  keep  along  with 
the  world  they  can  ! Why,  the  satusfae- 
tb  o IVe  lifld  out  o’  this  senee  we  put  it 
it*  priw  - all  T could  git  out  o'  sewin’- 
circle  an*  pettish  meerin’  put  together!" 
L' t don’t  believe  any  one  cares  if 
Nancy  said,  comforting 
her  conscience,  . , 

u Only  old  Mid  Monroe.  An’  «h<?  ses 
?o  Mi''  Bhvmer — 1 heern  lior  myself — ‘I 
caret  talk  »n;v  more  now/  ses  she.  ‘ Old 
! - tCs  listenin’/  ses  she.  * I ain't, 
o it  her V f,  real  sharp.” 

14  Why,  mother  }v 

“ Well.  T v Tut.  T had  the  handle 
1 can’t  'tan’  the  ringin’ 
dost  to  rnv  egr,  it’s  so  pudding.  Auk  too, 
I wa?it*- d to  hear  if  Ann  Mari’  Speer  ’d 
?*dd  her  ohtebmgs  for  enough  to  buy  her 


plum  color  dross.  It  ’ll  set  off  her  skin 
lovely.  Why  shouldn’t  I?  Ann  Mari’  *d 
toll  me  herself.  Fact  is,  /Mangy,  it’&  like 
a oontinnered  story  in  the  papers.  I’m 
reply  curus  to  know  if  Almedy  Bent’s 
goin’  to  cut  her  skirt  hell-shape  or  gonni. 
Bored  ’d  tit  her  figger  best . This  piller 
ain’t  jesv  right,  Nancy.  There — that/*  it. 
Deacon  Morse  was  callin’  up  Mis’  Morse 
— lu*  was  to  West  Centre.  Didn’t  git 
her,  fust  call.  Seems  he  couldn’t  raise 
but  a dollar  and  a half  for  his  apples, 
an*  won't  sell.  So  I guess  we VI  better 
keep  our’n  for  one  seventy-five.  If  some 
spile,  they’ll  more’n  everage  up.” 

“The  ground  was  covered  with  a hoar 
frost  this  mo  min’ — it  looked  beautiful  on 
the  brown  grass/' 

“Means  a thaw.  Have  the  suiter  win- 
ders opened  then.  When  Danny  comes 
round  wouldn’t  you  better  send  a basket- 
ful to  MV  Buggies  ? Them  won’t  spile, 

I never  could  see  why  everybody  don't 
Lev  an  apple  tree  as  much  as  a back  door. 
They’re  motherly  erectors  with  their 
broodin'  boughs.  It  makes  me  feel  dret- 
f ill  bad  to  think  of  Johnny  mimin'  off 
to  sea  an’  forsakin’  Ann  Marik  ft’*  mo* 
broke  Mis'  Buggies  down.  Don't  you 
forgit  about  sen  din’  the  apples,  Nancy. 

I declare  to  man.  I do’no’  w'at  we  done 
afore  we  bed  the  rural  telephone.  It’s 
better'u  rural  free  delivery' ; for  that 
comes  now  an’  then,  hut  this  curries  all 
the  time.  I usetcr  lie  here  like  a dead 
tree- — nothin’  stirrirr  but  the  pend*  him 
of  the  clock  tickin’  off  my  days  like  a 
sentence  of  death.  An’  now  I’m  all  alive 
an’  full  o’  the  life  of  folks.  I don’t  need 
to  see  ’em  the  way  I did  when  the  days 
was  so  long.  An'  w’en  they  do  come  in 
I’ve  got  lots  to  tell  ’em.  Now  the  days 
ain’t  long  enough.” 

There  was  a whir*  sudden  as  the  chal- 
lenge of  a rattlesnake,  and  the  receiver 
was  at  Mr*.  Dae  re’s  ear.  “Tut,  tutt” 
she  said.  “ It’s  only  Mis’  Monroe  a-telliiv 
Marny  to  wear  her  rubbers.  Thera  £ort 
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n V wav-muil  mos-am-  uinkc  Urn  dVrtp-  Vonoy— tu  r ft  hit*-,  d<  djoate  Nanev  $ IV. 
poinhd  a'  1 he  when  I'm  mtictfli’  the  * AjUmVy  .d  the  IhdlmV,  u rw  >V  >>v 
f-aa>  f ii  t lit .mv  ami  auvIiM.ly  ! kmoy  hi  slihr)*^,  always  lliritijoyy  ♦}*!*  < ? 

Hit*  hfuriiH  Hit  MHroitgefs  There ! ynn  hwyarsy  mayhe  worse 5 T«  fte  turvy  u 
Weul  m-ivr  h*  V<Mir  work.  JVii  wvf  wife  from  far  awuy  hud  Hln*«  iftafio  da*i\ , 
remt  'n fl*  I yun  bo,  I aid*  a pro  ml,  dofiftnt  8&ti!  Vni  V-t 

’khitv.  1 1 ti.a-v  a-rjji  oti,-  t-'  i),<  j,n -nri.-,  luimiiij*  Mack  eyes'—bftt  shv  had  . fVi. d 
when  I timur  Vk  hHid  of  eveiy  t hill*’  hrrt*.  “tit  »f  litrlit  and  'life  iiUtl  f*-/e  V f Vo 

ihftt  I I'll  Vii  <i't  Wi  t»i  r lit 1 tVftr — amoutr  them.  Mf*.  Ihn  re  VirSy.f  fmy  ft 

kVait,.  vtm  rmdd,  in*  'I  her  deiir,  if  the*  illmninmam  that  kindled  hi  Ui.,v 

yiui  •■yi^  t)i  I-*?-  M t{:<-  UvftHtftlt  f- 

'•  Am  my  • Vm<  m*  ri^iij  alowf  ynr  *dm»d  there*  \v»>  only  m<  hnvr  nr  tw,J 
wefkd  If  that. V ult  the  *;yni]HTth>  I pdt — ” more  to  H vt ■ am]  jlftMft»om'Utf  -.ha  =.<•<{ 
And  N'.Uih.  hushed  and  kis-rd  .her  her  the  wfty  re  freedom.  Ami  Vam-  : 
TM4!tlu:»*  »Vml  wst-4  ‘arftftfrv  It  *\ a*  im.kit.e-  the  nw  «n  U dhw 

’*  *)h,  y-  a vn-tiy  tV/wer.l'  -aid  Mrs:  mif  of  til**  enrrikKftv  mod.  Ihe  Pm  tv- 

iVoiv  - v.  her,  *V-  »Ver  ftft*  , cleM'd  were  felul-jHiM*  -V*H.  i.;j? 

Dot  wlfctfi  stbr  fun!  -sj^id  ifijiu*  trifr  ; they,  vvrre  add  HftkVVy.,  ilie;{vrft  H'/- 
M in.  Itartv  wa*  41  la.rsntjau*'  in  tin*  *ct<  prMnr*.  tha  of  >h<  tv^ha; 

tlcmmil.  A }i;i|!w  d-^in*  l"  rtili*  hnil  d hoy  had  ^kvfjys  hohl  klydr  hiah. 

itiiKif  it  iinpo^ihic  turJuT  m>*  t«i  meddle.  And  to  fanv  hun—  ^ Why,'  V!»r:n 

sho  xva.s  nc*vi' r too  kind  to  wake-  hi  the  hy  WHya  f»o.v  ho  a-^oror-  naiu*  for  on?  >Ucir»j‘ 
infill,  ami  a a|k  y v.vofd.-  »•(  to  *5  uiitk  !*' shf*  i-runl. 

•'iok-lw*d.  ]hw  horn  hi  (la-  place-  b*  I It:  don't  iMoyh*  *tlbl  y r « M.y . ••  ;V(id 

wiijf-Md  her  help;  iVw  dio<i  Hiat  h<o  did  all  tlimn  r»ox  rlefid  ami  cone.  And  h '- 
IH-r  *'l»w  their  ry*'-  Shi- had  -fjifimy-  t'ro.in  -*dd  the  Ihillnw,  aif  £0T  ft  jd&cc  nh  hi. 
slippi-rv  -'htApols  -n»m\  emxdng  lull  fl’f  i»)kl  for  it.  ml  don’t  V-ym 

ih<  hr*i»»k.  iho  j* ■*-  hvoakiite  up;  die  had  on  a.hythin*l‘ 

thrhufth  fh“ ; hills  it!  driun^  Mu»vt  v ih-eda*  drioor.  But  he  ijht'i  V 

yv'horo  fiftfii*/  n,  ^hhiihertj.  h»t  ihe  way;  hi  dnye  my  K anoy  to  her  dooih.*5, 
and  the  Mttmoer  lifthuiinmv  never  Jnld  uAfrdiiert  Ue  mt-r 

ift'T  h^‘*k  "il  her  ♦TraTid>  • .f*  III* -Toy-.  She  '">!'*!  ■ Vvo.'-’  Said  the  -Id  ".  >■  re'). 
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thinner  and  sadder  Nancy  looked,  as  she 
went  about  her  tasks,  the  fiercer  the  old 
woman  grew  with  the  sense  of  her  re- 
sponsibility for  it.  But  that  her  child 
should  condescend  from  the  high  estate 
of  a Dacre  to  that  of  the  Black  Manleys, 
the  low-browed,  beggarly  crew — it  was 
not  to  be  thought  of! 

“ It’s  no  use,  Saul,”  said  Nancy,  when 
her  lover  came  to  the  foot  of  the  garden, 
one  night  of  the  last  spring.  “ I can’t 
leave  mother.” 

“ 1 don’t  ask  you  to  leave  her ! Dear, 
my  dear,  I’d  make  her  more  comfortable 
than  she  ever  dreamed.” 

Nancy  was  crying  softly,  hiding  her 
face  in  his  arm. 

“ There,  there!”  he  said,  as  one  might 
soothe  a child,  and  laying  his  face  on  her 
soft  hair.  “ We’re  better  off  than  some, 
for  we’ve  got  each  other.  If  we  never 
marry,  I’ll  be  faithful  to  you,  Nancy,  till 
the  day  1 die  and  after.” 

“ Oh,  oh,  I don’t  want  to  keep  you 
bound,  and  cut  off  from  a home  and — 
and  all !” 

I am  bound ! There’s  nothing  in  the 
world  can  undo  that.  I’m  yours,  single 
or  married,  and  into  the  other  life.  And 
if  there’s  no  marry  in’  nor  givin’  in  mar- 
riage there,  there’s  no  divorcing,  neither !” 

The  freshness  of  upturned  furrows  came 
on  the  breath  of  the  south  wind  blowing 
up  rain,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  apple 
blossoms  streamed  round  them  in  long 
wafts  as  they  stood  there  hidden  by  the 
mists  of  the  kindly  night;  and  full  of 
the  invincible  spirit  of  youth  that  feels 
its  immortality,  the  earth  was  beautiful 
and  life  was  sweet  even  in  their  trouble. 
To-morrow  — well,  to-morrow  the  roses 
might  be  in  bloom.  And  Nancy  stayed 
half  happy  in  the  thought  of  her  lover, 
and  trusting  to  time  for  her  mother,  a 
shade  of  sadness  clouding  the  happiness 
and  giving  her  a pathetic  sweetness  that 
moved  the  heart  of  every  one  but  her 
mother — her  mother  who  adored  her,  but 
would  not  have  let  her  know  it  for  any- 
thing under  heaven. 

But  indeed  all  the  village  regarded 
the  girl  tenderly.  Ann  Maria  Speer 
wanted  her  father,  when  he  bought  her 
a new  print,  to  buy  another  for  Nancy. 
Mrs.  Bent  told  her  mother  that  if  any- 
thing happened  to  her  she  would  take 
Nancy  for  her  own.  “ There’s  nothing 


goin’  to  happen,”  said  Mrs.  Dacre,  with 
sublime  confidence.  The  child  took  every 
one’s  affection  for  granted;  a rosy,  dar- 
ling thing,  her  head  sunning  over  with 
curls,  her  smile  always  kindling,  her 
pretty  pouting  kisses  always  ready.  Ev- 
ery little  while  she  went  the  tour  of  the 
village.  “ I’m  glad  I come  to  dinner 
here,”  she  said,  where  pork  and  greens 
made  the  feast.  “ I sorrow  for  you,”  she 
said,  where  some  illness  was.  “ Ev’ybody 
wuvs  me  ve’y  much,  and  I wuv  ev’ybody,” 
she  declared  elsewhere.  And  everybody 
did;  from  the  time  she  took  off  her  own 
shoes  to  give  them  to  a child  who  had 
none,  till  long  after  she  had  turned  up 
her  lovely  locks,  everybody  felt  an  owner- 
ship in  her  and  her  affections.  “ I can’t 
think  why  people  are  so  good  to  me,” 
Nancy  once  said. 

“ Why  shouldn’t  they  be  ?”  said  her 
mother.  “ Ain’t  you  J ohn  Dacre’s  daugh- 
ter ?” 

J ohn  Dacre’s  daughter ! Although 
Nancy  felt  her  mother  a part  of  the  walls 
of  the  world,  it  was  her  father,  in  his  al- 
ways subdued  and  quiet  mood,  toward 
whom  her  heart  yearned. 

But  this  wilful  old  woman  had  not 
always  been  a Dacre  herself,  although 
she  had  so  completely  identified  herself 
with  her  husband’s  family  that  she  had 
half  forgotten  the  fact.  There  was  a 
time  when  she  was  a much  humbler  per- 
son, a handsome,  spirited  girl  who  earned 
her  bread  with  carding  and^  spinning 
from  house  to  house.  Strange  to  say,  every 
one  else  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that, 
too,  with  such  force  and  assurance  had 
she  taken  hold  of  life  when  she  became 
John  Dacre’s  wife.  And  John  Dacre  had 
not  been  the  only  man  who  cared  for  her. 
There  had  been  a dark  and  reckless 
young  scamp  who  had  made  her  feel  his 
power.  She  had  seen  him  shoot  the  bird 
on  the  wiTfg,  she  had  seen  him  breaking 
his  great  white  horse,  she  had  seen  him 
diving  in  the  lake  for  a drowning  man — 
alas ! his  name  was  Manley.  He  overtook 
her  when  her  work  was  done,  and  went 
along  with  her;  he  met  her  by  the  brook, 
and  skipped  pebbles  there ; he  leaned  oter 
the  bridge  with  her,  and  each  was  to  the 
other  a part  of  the  magical  beauty  when 
twilight  veils  the  day  and  the  stars 
tremble  out.  He  followed  her  up  on  the 
high  pastures  knee-deep  in  the  spicy 
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sweet-fern  and  .bayberry,  and  into  the 
green  shadows  of  the  wood.  Once, 
through  a gap  of  crowding  trees  she  saw 
the  red  flame  of  the  sunset  repeated  and 
flashing  in  Aleck  Manley's  eyes;  and 
once,  that  once,  his  arms  were  about  her, 
and  his  lips  were  on  hers,  and  in  that 
moment  she  comprehended  all  the  sweet- 
ness, all  the  honeyed  richness,  of  life — 
and  in  the  next  she  broke  away  and  ran ; 
she  had  half  plighted  faith  with  John 
Caere,  and  John  Dacre  was  a comfortable 
man.  She  always  hated  the  sight  of  that 
wood ; she  closed  the  window  of  her  room 
that  commanded  it  and  the  sunset  glow 
shining  through  it,  and  set  the  head  of 
her  bed  against  it.  For  years  she  could 
see  that  flame  burning  in  Aleck  Manley's 
eyes  whenever  she  shut  her  own.  But 
in  time  she  outgrew  it.  It  made  her 
shudder  then  to  think  she  might  have 
been  one  of  those  miserable  Manleys. 
But  love  seemed  to  be  burned  out  of  her 
in  that  one  fiery  moment.  She  was  a 
good  wife;  she  took  faithful  care  of  John 
Dacre,  with  an  aggressive  loyalty,  stand- 
ing somewhat  in  awe  of  the  silent  man; 
but  not  till  her  little  Nancy  came  did  she 
ever  forget  herself  in  another.  The  child 
appeared  to  her  like  a wonderful  white 
flower  blossoming  out  of  the  deadness  of 
her  inner  life.  Her  child  and  John 
Caere's — she  was  a miracle!  Her  in- 
nocence, her  exquisite  infantile  delicacy, 
were  a perpetual  marvel;  the  universe 
had  come  to  its  perfection  in  Nancy. 
When  she  saw  the  wind  stirring  the  fine 
fair  hair,  and  the  blue  eyes  mirroring 
heaven,  she  felt  this  was  the  top  of 
beauty.  In  her  long  cloak,  the  child  in 
her  arms,  she  went  into  the  green  woods 
as  if  to  teach  her  the  spell  of  weaving 
branches;  she  dipped  her  in  the  brook, 
and  the  sparkle  of  the  waters  on  the 
little  rosy  limbs  seemed  the  radiance  of 
some  young  angelic  creature;  you  would 
have  met  her  down  any  lane  when  the 
wild  roses  were  in  bloom,  as  if  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  earth  were  her  darling’s  only 
fit  companion.  Then,  living  in  the  child, 
worshipping  her,  she  began  to  love  the 
children  of  others;  and  loving  the  chil- 
dren, their  fathers  and  mothers  grew 
dear,  and  so  presently  she  ruled  and  mas- 
tered the  small  community  through  serv- 
ing them.  When  she  went  out  at  night 
to  watch  by  some  sick-bed,  the  child  was 


under  her  cloak,  cradled  by  and  by  on  a 
pillow,  but  there  as  if  she  were  a part  of 
the  healing  forces.  And  in  the  bright 
dawning  it  seemed  to  the  mother  as  if 
cure  lay  in  the  sight  of  that  sweet  counte- 
nance. Wars  crashed  over  the  land;  it 
did  not  signify.  The  great  elements  were 
harnessed;  it  did  not  signify.  John  Caere 
died;  it — did  not  signify.  So  long  as 
there  was  Nancy  the  world  rolled  on 
serenely;  there  was  need  of  nothing  else. 

Nancy's  going  out  of  the  house  sent 
shadow  into  every  room;  sunshine  came 
with  her  returning.  The  hours  when 
she  herself  was  away  from  Nancy  seem- 
ed time  lost  out  of  life;  she  looked  for- 
ward to  being  at  home  with  her  again 
as  to  some  festival.  All  the  passion, 
all  the  fire,  of  her  powerful  nature 
wrapped  the  child.  She  thought — until 
she  was  tried — that  she  would  have  given 
Nancy  her  heart's  blood.  She  had  a cer- 
tain fierce  protecting  instinct  of  the  wild 
creature  for  its  whelp;  she  felt  that  she 
could  never  die  while  Nancy  needed  her. 
She  wondered  what  the  child’s  dreams 
were  about;  she  was  jealous  of  the  young 
woman's  thoughts  — tranquil  thoughts 
they  were,  for  Nancy  was  a Dacre.  When 
Nancy  joined  the  church,  it  seemed  un- 
necessary; Nancy  had  been  bom  perfect. 
When  summer  days  were  long  and  fine, 
they  seemed  the  promise  of  long,  fine  life 
to  Nancy;  and  when  great  winter  storms 
were  raging,  the  mother  lay  in  a trans- 
port of  content,  shut  in  with  her  sleep- 
ing Nancy. 

The  bitterness  of  it,  then,  when  from 
this  depth  of  satisfaction  she  woke  to  the 
fact  that  Nancy  loved  some  one  other 
than  herself — and  that  other  a Manley! 
In  a day,  an  hour,  she  grew  old.  Her 
sins  had  found  her  out,  the  sin  of  the 
world  had  come  to  her  door  and  was 
visited  on  her  head.  The  blush  branded 
her  face  so  that  the  stain  remained. 
The  son  of  Aleck  Manley!  She  remem- 
bered that  man's  love,  his  kiss,  as  a crime 
she  had  committed.  That  his  son  should 
love  Nancy  was  profanation,  was  sacri- 
lege! Had  Nancy  been  overtaken  by 
any  dangerous  illness,  although  it  tore 
her  heart,  she  would  have  given  her  bitter 
medicine.  She  must  have  bitter  med- 
icine now. 

So,  Saul  being  forbidden  the  borders, 
Mrs.  Caere  contrived  work  enough  for 
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Nancy  to  keep  her  hands  and  her 
thoughts  full  through  her  waking  hours. 
But  she  could  not  hinder  Nancy’s  dreams 
at  night,  and  perhaps  it  was  their  sweet- 
ness that  gave  her  every  morning  the 
soft  flush  on  her  cheek,  the  brightness 
of  the  beaming  eye,  the  tender  smile 
about  the  lips,  until  they  faded  into  the 
light  of  common  da$%  and  the  patient  look 
of  endurance  that  came  in  their  place. 

“ You  ain’t  eatin’  enough,  Nancy,”  her 
mother  said. 

“ I ain’t  much  appetite.” 

“ That’s  no  matter,”  said  the  indomi- 
table old  spirit.  “You  eat!  You’ll  git 
the  good  of  it  whether  you  want  it  or 
not.  You  had  the  combs  fetched  in? 
Honey’s  fust-rate  for  you.  Who  took 
’em?  You?” 

“ Saul  took  them,  mother.” 

“ ’D  you  pay  him  ?” 

“Pay  Saul!” 

“That  honey  ’d  orter  make  you  sick! 
Oh,  me,  me,  there  ain’t  a trouble  sharp- 
er ’n  an  ongrateful  child  gives  ye!”  But 
just  then  the  telephone  bell  tinkled,  and 
Mrs.  Dacre  surmounted  her  own  trouble 
temporarily  in  her  lively  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  others. 

It  was  late  that  afternoon  that  Mrs. 
Ruggles  passed  the  window  and  came 
in.  She  had  a branch  of  witch-hazel, 
strung  with  its  threads  of  bloom,  in  her 
hand.  “ I thought  I’d  fetch  it  over,”  she 
said,  “jest  ’s  a token  that  summer  ain’t 
all  gone.  I mind  you  like  the  nat’ral 
thin’s.  Somehow  I feel  when  this  blows 
that  it’s  a sign  the  Lord’s  lookin’  out  for 
us  still,  as  much  as  when  the  bow  was 
set  in  heaven.  Ain’t  that  so,  Mis’  Dacre? 
I take  it  as  a promise  o’  spring  flowers.” 

“ It’s  most  excellent  for  a bruise,”  said 
Mrs.  Dacre.  “ I was  jes’  tellin’  Mis’ 
Bent  to  git  the  flowers  an’  make  a 
poultice  for  Tom’s  hurt — ” 

“ W’y,  I didn’t  know — How’d  you 
hear  ?” 

“ They  phoned  for  Dr.  Bly.  But  he’d 
gone  down  to  Salt  Water.  So  I told 
her  what  to  do.  She  was  obleeged  an’ 
thankful.” 

Mrs.  Ruggles  was  a colorless  little 
woman,  who  would  have  looked  hardly 
more  than  the  shadow  of  some  one  else 
if  a black  eye  had  not  animated  the  ashes 
like  a coal  of  fire  and  given  her  life  and 
personality.  She  fidgeted  now,  took  an- 


other chair,  raised  the  window-shade,  and 
tied  its  cord  and  tassel  again.  “You 
phoned  ?”  she  said.  “ Mis’  Dacre,  I’m 
half  a mind  to  tell  you  sunthin’.” 

“ Make  it  a whole  one,  Phoebe.  I 
knowed  you  hed  sunthin’  on  your  mind. 
’Tain’t  nat’ral  for  you  to  talk  about 
posies.” 

“I  do’no’.  Wal,  anyways — Mis’  Dacre, 
the  folks  is  all  mad  as  hornets  at  your 
tappin’  the  phone  so.” 

“They  be!” 

“Yes.  They  found  out  ’twas  you — 
fust,  because  thin’s  that  sot  ’em  all  by 
the  ears  come  from  you  direct.  An’  nex’, 
because  they  could  hear  a big  clock  tick- 
in’ away  like  an  ingine,  an’  you’re  the 
only  one  that’s  got  a gran’ther’s  clock; — ” 

“ They  was  tappin’  then.” 

“ An’  they’re  a-talkin’  of  goin’  down  to 
headquarters  an’  hev  it  put  a stop  to—” 

Mrs.  Dacre  sat  up  straight — she  had 
not  done  such  a thing  in  months.  “ Me !” 
she  said.  “ Put  a stop  to !”  Her  great 
eyes  were  like  a wild  creature’s.  “ Mis’ 
Ruggles,”  she  said,  “ do  you  mean  to  say 
that  any  of  my  neighbors  grudge  me — 
shut  in  from  meetin’  an’  from  prayer- 
meetin’  as  I be — gittin’  what  plaisure 
I can  out  o’  this  telephone  ?”  She 
stopped  a moment,  as  if  in  review. 
“ Why,”  she  said  then,  “ they’ve  alius 
come  to  me  with  everythin’  all  their 
lives,  or  sent  for  me  to  come  to  them, 
an’  told  me  all  their  worriments.  An’ 
why  shouldn’t  I have  it  this  way,  now 
when  I can’t  go  out?  I vow  to  man — ” 

“ I’m  only  speakin’  to  save  you  trouble, 
Mis’  Dacre.”  said  Mrs.  Ruggles,  laying 
the  witch-hazel  aside,  as  one  making 
ready  for  a fray.  “ I come  over  a-pur- 
pose,  at  consider’ble  pains.  I have  a lot 
to  do,  now  Johnny’s  gone,  and  I mos’ 
broke  my  back  choppin’  kindlin’s,  tel 
Saul  Manley  see  me,  an’  come  in  the 
goodness  o’  his  heart  an’  sawed  an’  split 
all  my  winter’s  wood,  free  gift.  I 
thought  you’d  orter  know.” 

“You’re  all  right,  Mis’  Ruggles.  But 
it’s  cruelty!  That’s  what  it  is!  It’s 
small  business  to  crowd  an  old  woman 
this  way.  And  then,  too,”  she  said,  in 
a calmer  tone,  “ it’s  mighty  hard  besides 
— for  Mis’  Monroe’s  be’n  tellin’  Mis’ 
Plumer  a story  she’s  be’n  readin’  in  some 
story  paper,  as  I gather,  and  it’s  jest  at 
the  most  interestin’  p’int — ” 
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“ Do  tell ! What’s  it  all  about  ?” 

“ Lemme  see.  Why,  it’s  about  a gel, 
a young  gel — she  warn’t  a beauty,  you 
know,  but  there  was  sunthin’  to  her — 
maybe  like  you  an*  me,  when  we  was 
young,  don’t  you  see — ” 

“No,  I don’t!”  said  the  other,  with 
emphasis.  “ Cap’n  Ruggles  alius  said  I 
was  a beauty.” 

“ So.  Every  eye  makes  its  own,  ye  know. 
And  there’s  some  thinks  faculty’s  better  ’n 
any  show  o’  good  looks.  John  Dacre  did. 
Anyways,  this  young  gel  — they  ain’t 
called  her  by  name — had  faculty,  an’  had 
that,  whatever  it  is,  that  makes  folks 
set  by  her.  Folks  was  fond  on  her — 
the  minister,  the  deacon,  the  doctor — 
there  was  nobody  that  wa’n’t.  And  of 
course  there  was  some  one  wanted  to 
marry  her,  an’  she  him.  A fine  feller, 
han’some,  sober,  forehanded,  ’most  a 
church  member.  An’  the  course  o’  true 
love,  you  know,  never  did  run  smooth; 
an’  there  was  an  old  woman  in  the 
fam’bly  jes’  put  her  foot  down  an’  for- 
bid the  bans.  There  wa’n’t  no  reason 
why;  but  she  did.  An’  she  kerried  her 
p’int.  An’  they  said  ’twas  jes’  like  them 
thin’s  in  outlandish  stories  — an  old 
vampire  gittin’  the  gel’s  life-blood — an’ 
then  somebody  cut  the  phone  off,*  an’  the 
last  thin’  they  said  was  that  the  gel  was 
goin’  in  a gallopin’  consumption.  An’ 
there  ain’t  a cure  known  for  gallopin’ 
consumption!  My  Lord,  Mis’  Ruggles, 
what  if  it  ’d  be’n  my  Nancy!”  And 
suddenly  Mrs.  Dacre  stopped,  her  eyes, 
that  had  been  welling  with  tears,  shed- 
ding them  like  pearls  as  they  opened 
wider  and  wider.  She  clapped  her  hand 
over  her  mouth. 

“ What  is  it.  Mis’  Dacre ! My  grief, 
what  is  it!” 

For  a moment  Mrs.  Dacre  did  not 
speak.  She  was  staring  into  vacancy  as 
if  she  saw  something  horrible  there. 
And  then  she  fell  back  on  her  pillow, 
gasping.  “My  Nancy!”  she  was  whis- 
pering to  herself.  “My  Nancy!” 

“Where’s  the  camphire?”  cried  Mrs. 
Ruggles.  But  the  old  woman  pushed 
her  aside  when  she  brought  it. 

“You’ll  find  a pair  o’  shoes  in  that 
eluset,”  she  whispered  presently.  “ An’ 
some  stockin’s  in  the  left-han’  corner  of 
the  lower  drawer  o’  the  chist.  Fetch  ’em 
here— -quick  as  winkin’ — any  on  ’em! 
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An’  now,  if  you’ll  give  me  a helpin’  han’, 
I’ll  see  what  I can  do,  the  Lord  helpin’, 
too.”  And  presently  Mrs.  Dacre  was 
sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  with  a 
foot  on  the  ground.  “ Do  you  s’pose  I 
can  walk  acrost  the  floor  ?”  she  asked. 

“I  s’pose  you  can  do  most  anythin’ 
you  set  out  to  do,”  answered  the  obe- 
dient Phoebe. 

“I  gues3  some  folks  ’ll  be  supprised,” 
said  Mrs.  Dacre,  drawing  in  her  breath, 
and  gingerly  following  one  foot  with 
the  other.  “ There !”  she  exclaimed,  tri- 
umphantly, as,  grasping  the  bedpost,  she 
stood  up.  “ When  I was  a baby  and 
could  pull  myself  up  by  a cheer,  I walked 
off.  T wouldn’t  wonder  if  I could  do  it 
again!”  And  slightly  tottering,  but  im- 
periously waving  Mrs.  Ruggles  away,  she 
crossed  the  room  to  the  big  chest  of 
drawers,  and  found  the  various  garments 
she  wanted.  “You  jest  toss  that  bed 
together,  Phoebe,  if  you  wanter  help,” 
she  said.  “There!”  she  exclaimed  at 
last.  “ I guess  I kin  du  without  the 
phone.  You  tell  the  folks,  Phoebe.  A 
man  in  the  house  makes  a consider’ble 
diffrunce.  Now,”  she  said,  retracing  her 
steps,  “ I’m  clothed,  and  in  my  right 
mind.  But  I do  feel  wobbly.  Where’s 
the  phone?  Central!  Gimme  9 — 0 — 9, 
ring  three.  I want  the  Elder.” 

“ Mother!  Mother!”  cried  Nancy,  run- 
ning in,  breathlessly,  her  flat-iron  holder 
in  hand.  “ Oh,  what  has  happened ! Get 
right  back  into  bed!  Oh,  mother  dear, 
do!  Oh,  you  ain’t  a-goin’  to  die!”  And 
she  threw  her  arms  around  the  recent 
invalid  in  a resisting  terror. 

“Die?  Nonsense,  Nancy!  Die!  I’m 
as  well  as  ever  T was  in  my  life.  I’ve 
had  a beautiful  rest.  Where’s  your 
cambric  dress?” 

“My — what — which  one?”  asked  Nan- 
cy, not  knowing  what  she  said,  and  trem- 
bling as  if  before  some  catastrophe.  . 

“ Which  one  ? The  only  one  you  got ! 
The  one  I stood  up  in  with  your  father 
an’  made  over  for  you ! Put  it  on  quick — 
here’s  Mis’  Ruggles  ’ll  hook  it  up.  There 
ain’t  a-goin’  to  be  any  gallopin’  con- 
sumption in  this  house!  I’m  callin’  the 
Elder  to  fetch  Saul  Manley  here,  out  o’ 
hand.  What  for?  Don’t  you  see  I’ve 
got  my  silk  gownd  on?  I’m  a-goin’  to 
a weddin’!  My  heart,  what  a blessin’ 
the  telephone  is!” 
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In  the  Venezuelan  Wilderness 
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R weeks  we*  hfl d saibd  a uit  pudd  1 r*d 


i i it err.stj  up  i hoy  1 moatae . Thor  showed  i 
re  al  \#  a sill 

for  fheir  uo>t ^ tree-snakes, 

npossom^-ii'tjfd  atlicf  InWJ-eulu^  emit iin  p 
xb  nruU  hi  herna  t»*  >1 » t , and 
miy  o£  thfMt  bird?  tw  epnwen} 

Mudr  pest*.  sii^w?fuily  would  t>e  irupns 
HbV;  Jbolf  bn  nits  arp  >wiir«pr  out  .in 
full.  ritwv  of  »dl  H\\t  one*  of  hvo  piyemi- 
'tuins  ■ ; lakyn. ' . Bltfrer  flu-  link 

tdioiw/  a s'olir a ry  trep  whk*h  fairly  nver- 
kiuie*  $oti\b  thaioboi]  hut.,  »>r  td&e  th? 
rohuiy  w ohi^red  about  »>ne  of  dkv 
anvil  wa^pY'  nests  wh Hi  ciir  wv-r,  hmr 
ami  bdph  Mp  tasonjr  t he  branchy 

of  ih#  forest.  J 

limited  if  TiiMuV  nitjwiw*-  in  dlini  pevvf  tr^ithk  the  birds  v.hwh  hnw  k<  1 

, /•  r-  i.f  rapidly  *;r<>\vim;  {.knits.  >|ti'rk  to  rwdkr  ami  hike  mlvsnirage'  of 

I r 6\*  ihilt-  rim  iiHh>  iov  r.< il-  r'lg-  i%k  ,*h ,m.  find  wV'inv  their  pkfct*  and  -ww 

• eu-refl  tkkir  tiiiiiVm  AVtt.v  •tlvrpviftli  -tln'e  .yofti-iji* . Huvos!  wlthtn  artyf*  • 

it*.  Op  no;  siij»-  WtH  MVlimi',  U>tO  IVHi'h  of  jllO  tlmH'lfd  rnnf-S,  >fp  inoiM  ’ .' 
-i  b oiH/ikmld  ivtirtroK  hot  u short  dares  venture  lu  re.,  am]  rhn  moitjkftd  din?? 
•no  hefon*  otjeoHittorijur  tlto  ‘idvanno-  kfsp  off  nil  the  spptll  wwnmiid  eimdv.or-s. 

I of  thr  nuinerovos  the  front  nffhc*  Hut  it  .•olnny  of  mi.-Mpm*-  w|?i«*h  yh  •••-  •' 
vest  hmf  whiel>  ni  yottdM  <j  oust  wan  I pf|)f»  to  live  m tlm  j up  fide  Hmlf  wtofhJ  kw- 
if  : nilJo  Vo  ihv  i*o Qi  \V < *-t  of  iho  t r.n  k short  -hrift,  were  it  rint  tor  th^ 

the  ; : i. h < i r,-r  p.-o  or  t>v**nt>  f»*o(  in  nnijiV  ootOYoumd  jDnvanlhotKhip  of  the  -\\ n-i- • 

; -•>•,  hut  t'\vi;  when'  {owl  it  soon  lost  1 ho-o  in^ooN  nro  muwnaiiy  au4 

'vanq.y  rharaolor.  At  the  rml  -of  the  uuirmimisr,  nod  om  v/oiil.I  \io  et'H^\0[ 

■ itu  .onHipv  pifoh  hike  ifsolf  aprH.mro.i  fo  kill  u Ihni  ; imlord..  a >ro  rr  A-vrr  tiien 
oroat  plain ; on  the  V»tx1*  r-Jnui}  hr*  chM|i*v  whru  a mnu  In-s  horn  >nury;  j Z 
■ ! f*>w  iswmnp?  ami  file  foo(-hiIl>  of  half  i\  ?h •/om.  S<*  tho  h>nU  vyiviSt  ip  o 'o 
:ioiUit:ti(n;  this  was  onr  tranipluj-V-  wav  Uo  tmPnnie  to  ihv  aU.whs  .of  die 
nth  and-  vr-  .fonml  n ft  rpnttlbfc  vva^ps.  Pprhdp?  vhrir  woiidorf ffily  omr 

< ml  of  hlnk  ami  bomm  a ml  flowr-h.  plot*  armor  of  iV‘o1irr%  m*uI  s.  upji  h'*r-“V 
>;)s.  of  tin  -.first,  thing's  wljioh  nltmmio.j  Umk  a-ronn^  for  ibis  while  ♦Iw-vr  nm  1 
itfeufipu  eon  rln-  :Vn.>|n..  or  of  vnlm  and  of  ftoiiop  wfnlbhw  dam* 

■v-Krmt  hi  rude  mi?l  ydl-.w  h*>*mr*.  U\  >«w*  dadr  '\w{ids—  ♦h‘dr  i*u*;>  or  o»- ■- 
l-n.r-  Whitish  h'Jlk-  ant]  i!»!  dpi « t i o - r •,  a,  d ■ - j-r  ? . A ! t ho  • Iph  t hr  , a*-'-. ;, .! j ptn ■-.  ■■.•-• 
h ' tn»*d  Yoofdmhm.  In  Ua*  .Yovdi  Vnr.‘J;fi{  Imvo  l^nrtmd  from  i,^pi’HT>€d‘n*e  nf  the 

are  tdaddruod  hv  flu-  :dtfhl  of  . a-  frrt'jhht  *VmimK  whitOi  ilin  wa*  j;-,  one  ih* 

of  tl.«ofi  flying  hholif.  Mu-dr  m?*f  • ffh*t;  y*-!  tliov  ;«r*  krenlv  nlive  *o  Mw  ud- 

Ik  idm:  ftijd  hof»*  ui  a -iiodo  m,.  / tnrf\\is^  fo  )>r  derived  .-from  ^iow  h^«oia- 

- wrn*  oft*'!! _ rnvuv  tlmn  om;  hnmtnd  1 «««n  whh  th»*m. 
i ‘ bff-y  inhahihM'l  n^>1«,  niiust  \J.  Whieh  ’The  wn^fvs  nC'<\  buife  fsr  »ait  thv 
twrt  han  or  Ur-vo  i»«  h’Mf'th.  Thv  ftp  of  !ltf  Hmh  «?f  sof or  forrsh  \ iy r\  Htvl 
.-  -ttv  w-ttolmd  [hf'M*  birds  da  /nora  ilia-  loop-  pamlfi.t  home*  iff  \hn  ari>siuu<‘;' 
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•fejtc  Wto'S  we  .fiAp  sailed  a Lakd  op  Mangroves 


<w  vhm  m it.  o.m.dinjes  or  birds,  mii)  with  m.eni  ranee  the  side 

tru  mi  dm  hrMnelp  and  others  on  mmr  the  tfrp.  WV  fnu'yul  still  smother 

nfcij$jbr/rinir  Jiftibs*  ^ twar  thuf  the  homes  \mt%w**  vf  the  umivua!  ability  of  these 
of  in -oofs  and  birds  rattle  ftgttfusd  «im?  hard*  in  adept  ibemseJve*  to  eba  rising 
jvr.nitb{>r  vvhon  t}tr  witv,J  blows.  enndkums*  Thee*  nests  whmb  vo)v  fib 

Oijo  snob  eoniimmity  y?#*  pWwi  rather  • ready  dwtt-ed  or  with  ymny*/  ready’  to 
nmt'  the  ground,  il v t rip*  afr'hm#  »»Vt?r 

tfe  inhabitants  oios#) ft  Prespemijy  whet?  to  pomm  dm  r*filrau<v<  tVoru  the  sou ; 
otio  or  two  of  the  hi#  birds  TSdwrripd  to  bitt ?n  t!to  xvltioh  were  iji  pvwf^k 

iJtoir  not*  with  ,1  rtwlt  am]  a headlong  t,f  rowd  ro»*n,m.(  rifey  <d  fhp begUHinig  of 
plunge  into  the  r*i» t ranee.  tfef  wh-lo  thp  rainy  in  euriv  Ajnih  thorn 

hraneh  shook  violently.  AVf  dm  wasps  np|*oiFed  :«>i  addmonril  olnonWr  with  & 
^lo.wr.i  r.o  o^nUunont  nr  abmn;  their  douse  rr««>f  of  thumb,  in  vjSbch  tht;  mule 
subdued  did  e<a  rd-t-  Jn  tom-,  bird  n-.s-^d  h is  safe  from  the  tor- 

Tbit  wV-ti  T reaehed  up  muf  moved  the  rents  q{  <mbMv  min. 

braneh  gently  downward.  dm  mig-ry  hum  Another  bmvr  spume.;  'of  Ciissique,  dull 
W’lnVT)  o;une  Forth  sent  me  mm  t lu  under-  gm  n in  .*»,!. ,r.  -nlifnry  rwds  three 

brush  in  ha*re;  Jfjvyjo  ?i. '-•*.*>  di <muee  T feet  or  more  in  Imunle  ‘ )hlf  nev*‘*r  near 
oonjtl  s«  n ill f-  evr-limr  about  in  the  homov  of  men  or  '&$$$*  Tbwe  nod 

ijumk  cpcn’fA  whhdt  menu:  'rouble  In  - miy  tbHv  iu.  dn-  jumrle  ^nfue  Jr<fty  ^ roe  rabo.1 

•iiiirud/  r,  *vld[n  t to  • r ju-Ued  o/tsviouos  )k  holrv  whin  |,o]e  furo  of  vb1(-  ^nd 
* - (pi*  mko*  | rmd  s»t*  uTiio/i  ill*  d boldest,  ij  it  nr»  :ind  ?fnooih  as  •«  nun  bio  eolmim, 
‘Whet her  the  'debt  rnfvv‘h;e  ] irovo  to  ibr  no*ormv  fftf  ol.ove  nil  its  fellew-:  a»o*1 
ht-fiueh  was  tmpsli5ij  ofjouivb  to  -nrb .♦»*.••  Uu*  on*  >»n  tin  \ e-rv  tip  ,.f  .»ne  <»f  ife  -s-Wiiyinp1 
'inset’lH,  or  wbofher  i!m\v  In-.!/  du  «o  im-o  brurn’b*  ^ d.'  t o w.<s  woero—siifi/  fi'om 
from  Ibr  rrir-  ;»!<;{  W‘thm-  of  (Im  alarmed  all  ne.  -ri i ml ,i or-  rminb's  Tht-  nM>'*  'A 
bmb.  J teinnoi  sn v >ho^v  bi r-l - non1  like  deep  res<m.vmt  eovv- 

TTv.*  nests  hit  i,emf f i fully  vo.w  n.  Tfi  brlb..  r ioelnir  nufe  Ihfoijglt  *br  jmnrb  . 
•'Imp.  liko  t;dl  viiss  huVnir  nt  Oie  hoi-  meat  end  m-pbKm 

torn  1.0  eb  O rrrffVbw  tl:e  r^.  oiixl  .v  -'i.Usr  ']  i u-r o*m*  <\,\y  in  the  vil'bijLU  of 
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1 ■ anoeo  we  bad  ahu'udtftii  pppnrt unity  noxious  ‘insects.  M digger- n »vm 

fo  observe  ill!?'.-  relations  uf  a VitiT  bauillet  iii moderate  amnljers,  * col* 

■Ytir  ihte  t'n  the  grrnt  world  of  -primeval  leet '*  .more  in  one  day  _ m Virginia  than 
vf/^ire  all  around . Thn  jungle  pressed  in  u jamith  thh  feeasoiy  During 

- M’,  instantly  filling1  any  neglected  rnr-  our  entire  'Mfiy ' «v  saw  only' -about.  um<v 
wall  H tangle,  uf  Tines  and  shrubs*  ot  four  minute  forks  while  3no#qmtt*« 
i rc.ndy  In  sweep  over  all  and  reforest  were  ohsnp fohfoepk  t»{;  iiiglif  If 
v‘  . little  clearings  (fount:  the  bats.  il>  r«> t mu  tags,  we  were  .--ure  to  mh  urd, 

:>$loth*  were?  now  rare  near  tile  vilhyj5&  and  £eufj)foTfi*>  many  of  f hem 

>$*  it  had  long  been  a fnvuriti-  Sunday  —but  otherwise  we  rarely  foem 

U-sHnen*  t(j  go  out  nm\  bring  in  one  One.y  rndnrfo  n Wether  scurrphm  with  half 
mote  of  matures  u hundred  yinmg  ernes  dm  her  bank  <vaa 

dinner.  Hut.  porruphies^witb  bare-,  dtaypvpmi/fo  mi bvdyy  elided  bringing  to 
••  -d tensile  talk  and  fanes  like  little  ttoi-  nniid  the  old  mtr^yry  tdiyme. 

*><oes — were  atixf&irm,  an  were  ibum]  gen-  The  f rom - The  pltVlVhfot*  wnnld 

|$g  U«th?  ore:uar«>.  of  lb.-  night,  kinhujous,  come  -flown  .pa  Saturday  nisrhta  and  -ere- 
" nmtoh)*ontiohk.M  u-  the  Indians  call'.  inidf-  us  with  wild  creole  airs,  e.rei  u't  the 
to,  Out  chine:  pormpineft  and  sloths  sound  of  the  q write  run  and  vu »lins  June 

V about  atf  f.‘>;oUing  sport  . as,  pinking  hairy  taranfuks  would  cotne  forth  from 

; ekm-me*--  -t he  pi/ronpi’iiu  being  U«i  cop-  'heir  idditm-jfoK-.e-  in'  our  imms  atul 

intent  in  its  buttery  of  spines  to  attempt  .erecip  briskly  hert*  and  foyr*i  oyeor  walls 

to  esynpe;  the  sloth  relying  with  pa  foot  h-  and  floor.  We  were  greatly  interest fd  lit 
Ip/ th 'mi  its  wwidcrful  rt^niblonoy  to  u fotelidffifot • of 'th.fi- . vforjat.  bills': ttfo&HiiMd,  ‘ Wf 


Flie  »m*M  remarkabW  fofog  t<>  our  well-nigh  impenetrable,  and -on  one  of  o i* 
Northern  -/ninth-  was  the  mnucnefoble  va-  first  expiirsiorw  w»:re  fortiniafo  'eiwtifflf.  *•• 
fo'ty  of  all  form*  of  lit*-,  SeldoTii  did  hud  a men  os  of  Jiuiking  the  bi*vj<  eoiw- 
••  find  many  Individuals  of 'au.v  one  to  ns  from  the  deeper  recess  of  foe 
. -oies,  but  cdwavH  there  was  u >?b.fH.taht-  forest.  As  we  loft  t.he  d«HW'vuy,  « silrur 
> . ehangipg  p«im*mnjn.  V\V  would  make  little'  shadow  lifted  into,  the  pommer^ 
i turefid  list  of  birds  seen  near  nur  hmiso.  tree  in  front  of  us.  dptl  *oipr  frmiJ 
K Iltfff  oorfflih  oii<^  b.<r  future  study,  and  the  gl«*^y  leaves  vnme  n s/niud  - which  we 
billowing  d,ay  *ciiively  one  of  these  had  lumrd  day  and  night,  but  the  ;jnttb**r  ' 
old  )>e  visible,  but  in  their  place  In'ids  which  had  thus  far  evaded  u*.  It  is  im- 
wttaitfff1  form  and  eolors.  The  some  possilde  te  put  iMnto  Kords.  Ivot  i ( triiiy  V 
ft.  i rue  of  rl\e  inlets,  and  the  r»>odi  i.riPT*‘df,d  by  n monotone  whistle  uf  ^heu- 
• os  a*  bewildering  as  It  was  fa-mi  nut \nz.  four- no  lys  \<y  l\u>  ^Vt.iitd,  of  A.  nbesp.  xnhl 
; a-  hnitifv  ()f  ohsrtvMi iuii  had  all  to  » e did  The  glnpseft  showed  a nniP  pf  -a- 
>’pmr*fi  Exoppt  wjbet»  .-HlrdK-  xyer^^dtukk  ...^  'pygeuy.  ASvj.;-  us  wfO».  tvkh  .ytl- 

: ;.H  -hug,  w»-  «*o)i]..l  M- v»  r hf  sure  of  <*V-.  ly*  ev«^,  jjpd  jRnrdy  oblP.-htuir  e 

- th-  miiiv  -spe-'i.-v  twjeos;d.ihv>u.tfli  'there  lard..  h:dl  #iv.  large  u*  hin>s«-lf.: 

- n. doubt  fhat  eudeday  w)dd  ; -when  . 'dj'wh  of  ao  in; 

. d 1 mxny  raw  fr.rrp^  n*  vig r l.h-ty.- ' ;faspyf  r a of  thcmiy  yi^Ies  ; at i d 

Thoitifji  fvy  framppii  for  mlVc  idb.bg  ykihly  trylhg.tp  wlu»t  bird  w$s 

• fif.n'-'V-  iodi-rn  tfudr  and  nuvu.v  ftihiifog  in  loud.  Tinging  tones  within  it. 

• v - ;o  -w.nrsi;.  - end  dark  juniile-,  >*i  We  t ..trough  t of  -the  beree  lit  lie  mvh  uu«l 
were  troubled  --eo-eiy  all  witjl  iug  nUr^oivc^,  tffU'*  rhe  en.H  . of 
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along  the  ground  over  pitch  and  fallen 
logs.  Their  tails  continually  wag  from 
side  to  side,  and  they  come  within  a few 
feet  of  us,  uttering  low,  inquiring  notes: 
pit!  pit!  They  too  are  clad  in  white, 
except  for  back,  nape,  wings,  and  tail. 

I follow  one  about,  watching  it  through 
the  ground-glass  of  my  camera,  when  I 
blunder  into  a thicket  of  dry,  crackling 
twigs.  A sudden  rustling  sound  draws 
my  attention,  and  I look  up  and  find 
myself  within  a few  feet  of  a dry  palm 
stub.  Around  the  roughened  stringy  bark 
infers  a green  head  with  wide,  yellow  eyes, 
and  I stiffen  into  immobility.  My  posi- 
tion is  anything  but  comfortable;  thorns 
are  scratching  me,  flies  are  tickling  my 
face,  but  I dare  not  move.  After  five 
minutes,  which  seem  hours,  the  big 
Amazon  parrot  withdraws,  and  I hear  a 
scuttling  within  the  stub.  Silently  and 
with  the  greatest  caution  I step  backward, 
and  after  a rest  we  arrange  our  plan 
of  attack. 

These  birds  usually  nest  in  hollows  in 
the  tops  of  the  tallest,  most  inaccessible 
trees,  and  this  is  a golden  opportunity — 
one  in  a lifetime — for  a photograph  of  a 
parrot  at  home. 

The  entrance  is  rectangular,  about 
three  by  six  inches,  and  some  five  feet 
above  the  ground.  Painfully  I pick  my 
way  to  the  side  of  the  stub,  and  bracing 
myself,  focus  on  that  spot  of  black  on  the 
trunk.  Then  milady  rustles  the  weeds  in 
the  rear  of  the  stub.  Again  a scrambling, 
and  on  my  ground-glass  flashes  the  green 
head.  Snap!  I have  her!  and  with  the 
slowest  of  motions  I change  plates.  While 
she  is  engrossed  with  her  disturber  in  the 
rear  T advance  a step  and  get  another 
picture.  Then  screwing  up  niv  speed- 
button,  I push  slowly  forward,  and  just 
as  she  is  about  to  hurl  herself  from  the 
stub  I secure  a third  photograph.  Off 
she  goes  to  the  nearest  palms,  shrieking 
at  the  top  of  her  lungs,  and  is  joined  by 
her  mate. 

We  cut  a hole  in  the  trunk  near  the 
ground,  and  there  find  the  nest  of  the 
parrot.  Three  white  eggs,  one  of  which 
is  pipped,  and  a young  bird  just  hatched 
reward  us,  all  resting  on  a bed  of  chips. 
The  diminutive  polly  is  scantily  clothed 
with  white  down,  and  while  in  the  shade 


lies  motionless.  When  a ray  of  warm 
sunlight  strikes  it  the  little  fellow  be- 
comes uneasy,  and  crawls  and  tumbles 
about  until  it  escapes  from  the  unwelcome 
glare.  During  its  activity  it  keeps  up  a 
continuous  low,  raucous  cry  like  the  mew 
of  a catbird.  Far  out  on  the  expanse  of 
black  pitch — six  feet  in  the  depth  of  this 
dark  cavity — this  little  squawking  mite 
surely  had  a strange  babyhood  to  fit  it 
for  its  future  life  in  the  sunlight  among 
the  palms! 

It  was  the  yellow-fronted  Amazon  par- 
rot, a common  species  with  dealers  every- 
where, but  we  shall  never  see  one  in  a 
cage,  uttering  inane  requests  for  crack- 
ers, without  thinking  of  the  interesting 
family  we  discovered  upon  the  pitch  lake. 

We  found  strange  fish  in  the  pools  of 
water  scattered  over  the  lake.  Some  must 
have  wriggled  their  way  over  dry  land 
for  some  distance  to  get  there.  There 
were  round,  sunfishlike  fellows,  and  oth- 
ers, long  and  slender,  with  wicked -looking 
teeth.  Most  curious  of  all  wore  the 
lori cates,  or  armored  catfish,  with  a double 
row  of  large  overlapping  scales  enclosing 
their  body  from  head  to  tail.  Like  the 
hoatzins  among  the  birds,  these  fish  are 
strange  relics  of  the  past,  preserved  al- 
most unchanged  from  the  ancient  fossil 
Devonian  forms. 

Days  passed  like,  hours  in  this  wonder- 
land, and  the  time  for  returning  to  civ- 
ilization came  all  too  soon.  Plots  and 
counterplots  were  going  on  all  about  us. 
Rumors  of  the  landing  of  arms  by  revo- 
lutionists would  excite  the  jefe  civil,  and 
a squad  of  soldiers  would  set  out  across 
country  post-haste — in  their  sandals  and 
bright-colored  blankets.  But  this  was  all 
of  secondary  interest  to  us.  It  was  the 
strange  living  beings  which  filled  jungle 
and  air  and  water  which  made  us  long  for 
the  leisure  of  months  instead  of  weeks. 

Our  last  view  of  Venezuela  was  like  the 
first  — a panorama  of  silent,  majestic 
green  walls  guarding  a stream  of  bril- 
liant copper;  every  one  of  the  untold 
myriads  of  beating  hearts  beyond  the 
walls  resting  silent  in  the  noonday  heat, 
waiting  for  the  coolness  of  evening  to 
awaken  them  to  activity.  To  some  it 
would  bring  song  and  happiness  with  nest 
and  mate,  to  some  combat,  to  others  death. 
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A Man  of  Gloucester 

BY  HERBERT  D.  WARD 


THE  homeward  trip  dragged  like  a 
steam-roller  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  every  sail  was  spread  for 
market.  Forty  tons  of  iced  fish  make 
buoyant  ballast  when  the  wind  cuts  fresh 
from  the  south.  The  race  for  half  a 
cent  a pound,  if  won  through  the  strain- 
ing of  every  halyard,  sheet,  and  stay 
on  the  vessel,  may  mean  a whole  cent, 
especially  if  you  slip  in  a couple  of  hours 
ahead  of  your  cursing  rival. 

When  he  was  busy,  at  the  bait  and  at 
the  trawl,  Dick  King  had  not  minded 
the  separation.  But  when  a fisherman  is 
homeward  bound  there  is  little  to  do  but 
tend  the  sails  in  order  to  get  a “ rapful 
out  of  her,”  and  then  he  lounges  and 
thinks.  When  he  lay  down  upon  his 
straw  mattress  Dick  felt  his  wife’s  arms 
about  him,  and  when  he  woke  in  the 
morning  the  chubby  fist  of  the  baby 
gouged  his  eyes,  and  its  moist  gurgle  was 
like  piano  music  to  his  ears.  When  he 
lolled  in  the  sun,  hunched  up  in  the 
topmost  layer  of  nesting  dories,  listen- 
ing to  the  swish  of  waters  running  in 
fourteen  knots  of  foam  past  the  ves- 
sel’s quarter,  he  could  think  of  nothing 
but  his  wife. 

Mabel  was  a Nova  Scotia  girl,  pink 
and  tawny  and  blue.  She  was  loud  of 
voice,  but  soft  of  manner  and  yielding 
of  gesture;  just  the  k'ind — all  hair  and 
hat — all  droop  and  smile — to  entwine  a 
Viking  of  the  sea. 

To  Dick,  Mabel  was  altogether  beauti- 
ful— beautiful  because  she  gladly  obeyed 
his  masterful  love;  beautiful,  perhaps  in 
a higher  degree,  because  she  was  the 
mother  of  his  boy.  That  made  her  sacred 
to  his  soul ; and  the  two,  mother  and 
child,  had  woven  a seine  of  steel  about 
his  heart  and  his  fancy. 

It.  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  endure 
another  moment  as  the  vessel  sluggishly 
bucked  a head  tide  from  the  whistling- 
buoy  off  the  Graves  to  T wharf.  It  was 
after  six  when  the  fisherman  was  warped 


past  the  decks  of  two  other  schooners 
to  the  posts  of  the  gurried  dock.  It  was 
too  lute  to  open  her  hatches,  and  Dick, 
after  a short  conference  with  the  skip- 
per, leaped  ashore.  lie  had  been  going 
with  that  captain  for  eleven  years,  and 
with  the  vessel  since  she  had  been  built. 
During  that  time  he  had  been  neither 
drunk  nor  spendthrift.  Like  the  ma- 
jority of  our  native  fishermen,  he  was 
reliable  and  alert,  and  proud  of  his  call- 
ing, one  of  the  most  ancient  and  dig- 
nified in  the  world. 

“ I’ve  got  ter  go  and  see  my  woman 
and  the  kid.  I'll  be  back  on  the  6.11 
in  the  morning  in  plenty  of  time.” 

The  skipper  nodded  kindly,  and  watch- 
ed Dick  running  to  catch  the  elevated 
for  the  7.10.  King  had  refused  to  eat, 
for  he  wanted  to  munch  his  late  supper 
at  home  with  the  luxury  of  having  Mabel 
sit  beside  him — in  a pink  kimono,  show- 
ing her  deep  throat  and  large  creamy 
neck,  with  one  arm  caressing  his  shoul- 
der, and  the  glint  of  girlish  eagerness 
and  love  in  her  light-blue  eyes.  How 
those  eyes  followed  him!  Always  look- 
ing surprised  and  innocent,  large,  never 
dark,  changing  in  a thin  palette  of  blues 
from  gray  almost  to  sunset  green. 

Dick  sat  in  the  smoking-car,  pulling 
on  a strong  cigar,  while  the  train  tun- 
nelled through  Salem,  slid  off  the  main 
line  at  Beverly,  and  gave  glimpses  of 
the  sea  he  knew  so  well  at  Beverly  Farms 
and  West  Manchester.  Then  the  fore- 
shortening lights  of  the  track  at  night — 
the  fading  red  of  the  passed  passenger, 
and  the  green  at  the  Cut  Bridge — and 
then,  by  the  winds  of  the  Eternal!  the 
old  city  of  Gloucester,  pungent  with  its 
sachet  of  salt  and  cod. 

Dick  King  did  not  wait  for  the  elec- 
trics. Fie  knew  their  last  syllable  too 
well.  Instead,  he  doubled  up  the  rail- 
road tracks  and  past  the  City  Hall, 
across  Main  Street,  and  down  the  side 
alley  near  the  wharves.  There,  in  a 
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clean  and  respectable  tenement,  nestled 
his  three  rooms.  These  were  a little  hot 
in  summer  and  a little  stuffy  in  winter. 
From  the  southerly  window  you  could 
sometimes  smell  the  inner  harbor  when 
the  tide  was  low.  But  it  was  home  and 
rest  and  the  whole  world  to  Dick. 

Like  a swordfish  he  leaped  to  his  mate. 
He  was  eager  for  the  surprise.  What 
was  a slip  of  a girl  to  his  mighty  arms? 
How  he  would  toss  and  catch  her  in 
his  elemental  play!  For  Dick  was  well 
over  six  feet;  his  strength  was  unde- 
bauched, his  eyes  keen,  his  fist  huge,  and 
his  nimble  fingers  coarse  because  of  his 
calling.  His  tenement  was  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  in  two  hounds  he  was  at  the 
door.  He  thought  he  heard  voices  with- 
in. He  turned  the  knob  and  pushed. 
The  door  did  not  give,  and  his  impetus 
flattened  his  body  against  the  panels. 

In  the  dim  light  of  the  entry  one 
might  have  seen  his  joyousness  turn  to 
dull  wonder.  True,  his  wife  did  not 
expect  him,  and  she  was  out.  But  what 
of  the  baby,  asleep  and  alone! 

“ Mabel !”  and  his  voice  thundered 
through  the  building.  There  was  a soft 
step  on  the  spruce  floor  within,  the  bolt 
shot,  and  the  door  opened  slowly.  The 
man  plunged  in. 

“My  God,  girl!”  he  cried,  his  eyes 
widening,  “how  you  scared  me!” 

Tie  was  lifting  his  arms,  when  they 
dropped  like  blocks  to  his  side.  There 
before  him,  red  and  sullen,  sat  a man. 

“Oscar!”  ejaculated  King.  He  knew 
the  man  well — the  limp-eyed,  tow-headed, 
ruminating  Swede — cook  of  the  Noreen. 

“Ya-as.”  The  fellow  unshuffled  his 
arms  from  the  table  and  tried  to  look 
unconscious.  “It’s  me!  Whar’d  you 
git  back?” 

Dick  surveyed  the  lump  of  flesh  grim- 
ly, from  its  vacant  mouth  to  its  sprawl- 
ing legs.  He  then  opened  his  jaws  and 
his  words  cut  like  shears. 

“ How  long  hev  you  been  here  ?” 

The  man’s  lips  moved  helplessly,  but 
the  woman  spoke: 

“ Oh,  Dick  dear — darling,  he’s  just 
come — ha i n’t  you,  Oscar?  He  was  ask- 
ing for  you.  Sure  to  God  I didn’t  know 
the  door  was  on  the  bolt.  It  was  habit, 
I guess.  I keep  it  locked  so  when  you’re 
gone.  It’s  God’s  truth.  Why  don’t  you 
speak,  Oscar?” 


She  put  her  hands  upon  her  husband’s 
chest.  The  Swede  grunted  like  a 
cretin,  and  rolled  his  white-laslied  eyes 
towards  the  door.  He  tried  to  say, 
“ Ya-as,  dat’s  so,”  but  his  tongue  was  as 
dry  as  chalk. 

But  Dick  King  assembled  the  two 
arms  of  his  wife  into  one  strong 
grip,  and  put  them  down  while  his 
gaze  scoured  her.  Under  that  condom- 
nation  an  innocent  wife  might  well 
have  despaired.  Dick  saw  hair  hasti- 
ly pinned  up.  She  wore  her  pink  ki- 
mono. His  wife! — and  this  behind  a 
bolted  door  with  the  Swedish  cook  of 
a fresh-halibuter! 

With  a fierce  gesture  of  disgust  he 
flung  her  hands  away.  But  she  fell  slid- 
ing to  his  feet  and  clasped  his  ankles 
with  her  arms. 

Mabel  began  to  sob  and  cry  out.  She 
shook  with  terror.  “ Dick ! Dick ! Oh. 
Dick ! It’s  all  right,  Dick.  Ym  all  right. 
I love  you,  Dick.  Oh,  my  God,  vouTl 
kill  me!  Don’t!” 

The  Swede  sat  rolling  his  eyes,  mouth- 
ing, but  making  no  sound.  If  the  man 
had  only  spoken,  or  struck,  or  stabbed, 
or  shot,  Dick’s  congestion  would  have 
been  relieved. 

ITe  strode  out  of  his  wife’s  grip  and 
stood  by  the  door — a portentous  shadow. 
He  pointed  his  arm  at  the  grovelling 
woman.  Crimson,  the  danger  signal  of 
death,  flooded  before  his  eyes,  and  he  was 
swaying  with  lethal  passion.  Then  a 
sudden  revulsion  of  disgust  banished  the 
madness  for  murder.  He  spat  con- 
temptuously on  the  floor. 

“You!”  TIis  words  gurgled  like  petrol 
out  of  a can.  “My  wife!  My  Mabel — 
with  my  h&by  in  there!  You  and  that 
mutt  of  dough!  I wouldn’t  touch  either 
of  you  with  a gaff.” 

ITe  opened  the  door,  and,  enveloped  in 
the  shriek  of  his  name  from  his  wife’s 
lips,  he  plunged  into  the  black  street. 

Captain  Dan  Waters  watched  the  huge 
cakes  of  ice  as  the  tongs  lowered  them 
into  the  hold  of  the  Noreen.  Owing  to 
some  repairs  in  her  rigging  the  fishing- 
vessel  was  already  two  days  late  in  start- 
ing. A full  fare  of  halibut  was  her 
aim,  and  Quereau  her  destination.  Cap- 
tain Waters  was  one  man  short.  On 
the  run  home  the  main-sheet  of  the 
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trawls  upon  the  banks — those  fretful 
shoals  off  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
and  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  depth  runs 
from  twenty  to  forty-five  fathoms.  The 
other  “ sets  ” over  the  “ gullies  ” that 
* separate  those  banks  from  each  other 
— marine  ravines  anywhere  from  fifty 
to  a hundred  and  more  fathoms  deep, 
upon  whose  gray  and  muddy  bottom  the 
halibut  feed,  confident  in  their  pro- 
tective coloring. 

Thus  between  the  Grand  Bank  and 
the  Avalon  Peninsula  halibut  fishermen 
ply  their  perilous  calling  in  an  average 
of  eighty  fathoms.  Between  Green  Bank 
and  St.  Pierre  halibut  begin  to  run  large 
after  November.  To  many  this  is  a 
favorite  ground.  It  was  in  the  middle  of 
this  gully  in  eighty-five  fathoms  on  mud 
bottom  that  the  Noreen  cast  anchor  on 
January  2d,  eight  days  out  from  Glouces- 
ter. During  that  time  Dick  King  worked 
feverishly,  nursing  his  injury  while  the 
Noreen  fought  her  way  past  stormy  lat- 
itudes to  her  heaving  anchorage. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  Noreen  had 
dropped  her  anchor  and  had  furled  her 
jibs  and  lay  to  a riding-sail,  her  dories 
were  over  her  side,  each  filled  with  full 
skates,  each  line  baited  with  frozen  squid, 
with  anchors  and  floats,  and  each  with 
two  men  rowing  their  dory  through  un- 
easy waves.  For  the  price  of  fish  is  un- 
ceasing work.  Consider  the  sudden  storms 
— the  stealthy  fog — the  frozen  members — 
the  assault  of  snow — the  attack  of  waves, 
each  more  strategic  than  the  last — and 
then  always  the  three  to  five  mile  row 
back  with  loaded  dories  against  cutting 
wind  and  tide,  bucking  a bronco  sea,  the 
exhausted  men  drenched  to  the  creeping 
skin,  and  still  indomitable  — emitting 
curses  of  prayer  for  another  ounce  of 
strength,  another  minute  of  endurance  to 
bring  them  to  the  ship.  Who  would  do 
this  twice  a day,  and  haul  in  besides  two 
miles  of  struggling  lines  from  a depth 
of  five  hundred  feet,  for  the  sake  of  a 
slice  of  broiled  halibut? 

All  this  while  Dick  King  had  not 
spoken  to  the  Swedish  cook;  he  had  not 
even  looked  at  him.  Dick  had  a hand 
that  could  have  squeezed  Oscar  as  a child 
squeezes  putty.  Dick  could  land  a two- 
hundred-pound  halibut  on  the  rail  of  the 
dory  with  a jerk  of  his  wrist  without 
the  use  of  a gaff.  He  was  as  powerful 
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as  a skate  and  as  quick  as  a squid.  He 
was  all  muscle  and  nerve,  and  as  re- 
sourceful as  an  eel.  He  was,  moreover, 
as  supple  as  a coil  of  two-inch  manila. 
He  was  the  sea  translated  into  terms  of 
brain  and  brawn  and  blood. 

When  the  hearty  meal  was  over,  and 
the  full-bellied  men  were  swaying  to  their 
oars,  and  when  the  skipper  and  the  cook 
were  alone  on  the  vessel — then  Oscar  sat 
down  and  trembled.  He  could  hardly 
hold  the  pipe  between  his  flabby  lips. 
His  corn-thatched  eyes  would  twitch,  and 
while  the  sweat  poured  over  his  neck, 
his  heart  pumped  ice. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  fortune 
did  not  favor  the  skipper  of  the  No- 
reen. The  long  lines  caught  plenty  of 
“ dogs  ” and  other  nondescript  cynics  of 
the  deep — but  no  halibut.  For  three 
days  they  baited  in  vain,  using  also 
chopped  gurry.  They  had  no  herring, 
and  the  skipper  attributed  his  ill  luck  to 
that  lack. 

“ It’s  no  use,  boys,”  he  grunted  that 
night;  “we  might  run  into  Canso  for 
herring.  What  d’ye  say  to  trying  the 
Gully  first?” 

Experienced  men  looked  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  then  gravely  nodded  with- 
out speech.  It  was  not  a time  for -talk. 
In  fishermen  disappointment  does  not 
breed  loquacity.  There  are  times  when 
their  calling  makes  them  desperate ; when, 
baffled  from  “ ground  ” to  “ spot  ” and 
from  “ Bushes  ” to  “ Garden,”  they  seek 
the  more  perilous  depths  in  order  to  reap 
the  greater  catch. 

There  are  many  gullies ; but  The 
Gully  is  a spot  that  makes  the  most 
flippant  fishermen  reflect.  Within  The 
Gully  the  tide  boils  like  monstrous  rap- 
ids. A vessel  caught  in  this  huge  sluice- 
way is  at  the  mercy  of  her  skilful 
skipper  and  her  valiant  rigging.  Add  a 
variation  of  compass  that  shifts  unac- 
countably like  the  sands  of  Sable  Island, 
and  The  Gully  becomes  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  fishing-ground  on  the  face  of 
the  waters. 

That  night  the  skipper  headed  the 
Noreen  for  the  tail  of  The  Gully,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  due  west. 

It  was  cold  and  clear.  The  barometer 
was  high,  threatening  an  easterly  and 
possibly  Rnow.  That  night  they  ran  over 
the  foot  of  the  St.  Pierre  Bank  and  saw 
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the  riding  lights  of  a distributed  fleet. 
By  morning  they  had  left  the  grounds 
behind  them,  and  with  mittened  hands 
and  oiled  up,  the  men  were  wearily  over- 
hauling their  lines  and  baiting. 

That  day  at  dinner  there  was  not  much 
conversation.  It  was  a meal  to  be  re- 
membered— roast  pork  and  vegetables, 
with  a dessert  of  plenty  of  pie  and  hot 
coffee.  Oscar  was  a good  cook — none 
better  in  the  whole  fleet — and  the  men, 
most  of  them,  had  more  food  than  they 
did  at  home.  The  wind  was  keen,  ruf- 
fling the  sea  into  short  chops.  On  the 
horizon  there  was  a dull  haze.  Above, 
the  sky  was  clear.  After  dinner  Cap- 
tain Waters  went  aft  to  his  cabin,  in- 
spected his  barometer,  and  then  climbed 
up  on  deck.  The  wind  had  backed  dead 
to  the  east,  and  was  now  astern.  Wing- 
a-wing,  the  Noreen  was  logging  faster 
than  a freighter,  leaving  a hissing  lather 
in  her  wake.  The  sea,  which  at  a hun- 
dred fathoms  differs  strenuously  in  wave 
quality  from  the  shoals  of  forty  fathoms, 
began  to  make  long  rollers. 

Dick  and  Charley  Tarr  were  at  thewheel. 
Every  minute  or  so  Dick  looked  back 
at  the  yapping  sea,  which  was  trying  to 
bite,  and  beginning  to  froth  at  the  mouth. 
All  at  once  the  Noreen  plunged  her  bow- 
sprit out  of  sight  and  tossed  a ton  of 
water  in  the  air. 

“I  guess  ye'd  better  let  her  mains'l 
run,  Dan,"  said  Dick;  “she's  struck 
Quereau.  You'll  smother  her  this  way!" 

Captain  Dan  Waters  had  already  made 
up  his  mind  to  take  in  sail,  and  gave 
orders  to  come  about.  As  Dick,  waiting 
for  a right  spot  in  the  quick-tempered 
shoal,  gave  the  wheel  a turn,  he  felt  a 
chill  below  his  left  eye.  It  was  not  a 
splash  of  water.  It  was  something  that 
had  softly  settled  upon  the  one  sensitive 
spot  in  his  face.  Into  the  south'ard  the 
nose  of  the  vessel  pitched  and  staggered. 
The  first  flake  of  snow  had  travelled 
straight  from  the  southwest,  and  even 
with  the  coming  of  that  icy  courier  the 
wind  shifted  to  the  warmer  zone. 

Held  skilfully  into  the  wind  while  jib 
and  mainsail  were  being  furled  and  the 
foresail  reefed,  the  Noreen  pranced  and 
pawed  like  a maddened  stallion.  There 
was  nothing  dangerous  in  the  manoeuvre ; 
it  was  simply  uncomfortable;  far  safer 
nosing  the  rising  gale  with  its  coming 


snow  than  running  away  from  it  over 
shoal  Banquereau  down  to  The  Gully. 
Then  the  Noreen  fell  back  upon  a heavy 
sea.  Suddenly  there  was  a crack — sound- 
ing exactly  as  if  the  deepest  string  in 
a gigantic  bass  viol  had  snapped.  Above 
the  scream  of  the  w ind  the  voice  of  the 
skipper  rose: 

“ It's  the  jumbo  stay ! Look  out, 
boys!" 

Then  Dick  King  showed  his  seaman- 
ship. He  paid  her  off  two  points;  for 
he  well  knew  that  with  the  jumbo  stay 
parted  the  whole  weight  of  the  two  masts 
came  on  the  jib-stay.  Catlike,  the  men 
leaped  to  windward.  Once  more  the 
Noreen  plunged  into  the  trough.  On 
her  staggering  rise  there  was  a twang  and 
a detonation.  Not  able  to  stand  the 
strain,  the  jib-stay  tore  itself  away,  and 
with  it  crashed  the  two  masts — the  fore- 
mast first,  and  then  the  mainmast — over 
the  schooner's  port  side;  the  tangle  was 
inextricable.  The  Noreen  was  a hopeless 
wreck.  Her  ironwork  had  betrayed  her, 
and  at  the  water-line  aft  a jagged  stump 
was  pounding  a hole  into  her  vitals. 

At  that  moment  the  Noreen  was  ex- 
actly over  the  middle  of  the  lower  fin 
of  the  shoals  of  Banquereau  in  forty- 
two  fathoms.  It  was  a dragging  bottom 
of  black  sand  and  shells.  Instinctively 
the  men  sprang  to  the  anchor.  This  was 
paid  out  to  the  full  length  of  the  road— 
which  was  made  fast  to  the  bits — the  end 
rove  three  times  with  a double  hitch 
around  the  stump  of  the  mainmast. 

Owing  to  Dick's  manoeuvre  not  a man 
was  hurt.  In  two  hours  the  wreckage 
was  chopped  away — nothing  saved  but 
the  main-boom,  the  foresail,  and  a few 
lines  in  case  a jury-mast  must  be  rigged 
up.  But  they  were  there  on  the  fishing- 
grounds.  They  must  be  rescued,  and 
they  might  be  towed  in  a favorable  wind 
to  Canso  or  even  to  Halifax. 

The  disaster  was  not  at  all  irreparable, 
and  after  an  early  supper,  with  hot 
stomachs  and  with  glowing  pipes,  these 
men  even  discussed  the  mad  advisability 
of  drifting  sixty  miles  with  the  wind 
down  to  The  Gully,  running  out  their 
dories,  and  filling  her  up  while  they 
waited  for  rescue.  Captain  Dan  Waters 
was  part  owner.  It  occurred  to  that  New 
England  mind  that  it  might  be  well  to 
make  the  vessel's  full  hold  of  halibut 
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self,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  fight.  He 
would  die  like  a man,  not  like  a cook! 
He  drew  deep  breaths,  and  the  joy  of 
coming  battle  brightened  his  eye  and 
brought  tissue  and  red  blood  to  his  hol- 
low and  white  cheeks.  Even  the  lethargic 
men  noticed  the  change. 

“ I told  yer,”  said  Charley  Tarr  to  the 
skipper,  “ that  he’s  all  right.” 

In  rubber  boots,  encased  in  sweaters, 
and  completely  oiled  up,  with  sou’westers 
buttoned  under  their  chins,  and  with 
mittens  on  the  transom  by  their  sides, 
the  men  smoked  the  night  away,  outward- 
ly indifferent,  as  the  Noreen  held  stanch 
against  the  frightful  ramming  of  the 
waters.  By  the  instinct  of  fishermen 
they  could  tell  that  they  had  left  in  their 
drift  the  bank  of  Quereau  behind,  and 
that  their  fate,  whether  of  the  sands  or 
of  the  rocks,  would  be  soon  upon  them. 

By  noon  the  wind  was  still  rising  and 
the  snow  thick.  Captain  Waters  shoved 
the  slide  of  the  companionway  a little 
back  and  put  his  head  out.  To  wind- 
ward, like  muffled  minute-guns,  a dull 
booming  was  carried  above  the  swirl  of 
the  gale.  The  stanch  little  vessel  stag- 
gered and  careened  to  a cataract  of  green 
spume.  Dan  hastily  closed  the  slide  and 
saved  himself.  So  great  is  the  onslaught 
and  power  of  water  that  bolts  riven  into 
the  deck  have  been  cut  off  smooth  as  if 
by  a single  blow  of  a chisel.  And  the 
foam  swept  on  over  the  wheel,  taking  the 
last  of  its  mutilated  spokes. 

“It’s  the  East  Bar,  boys!”  Waters 
shouted.  “ We  fetched  it  by  about  three 
miles,  I reckon.  It’s  the  rocks  for  us  if 
we  don’t  bring  up  on  some  poor  devil 
on  Middle  Ground.” 

With  a shrug  of  his  shoulders  the  skip- 
per threw  himself  upon  the  transom  and 
lit  his  corncob. 

Then  the  men  began  to  calculate  their 
drift.  Some  made  it  five  and  others 
near  to  eight  knots,  but  all  agreed  that 
if  the  wind  held,  as  it  often  did  for 
twenty-four  hours,  to-morrow  night  would 
see  a new  consignment  of  frozen  corpses 
tossed  from  roller  to  rock  and  battered 
beyond  description. 

Then  Dick  King  went  forward.  The 
funnel  of  the  cook’s  stove  had  long  since 
been  carried  away  above  deck,  and  boards 
had  been  nailed  across  the  round  hole  from 
below  to  keep  out  the  sea.  Nevertheless, 


in  spite  of  smoke  and  water,  Oscar  had 
contrived  to  keep  up  a hot  fire.  His  eyes, 
water-shot  and  smoke-blinded,  were  sto- 
lidly bending  to  his  task.  Dick  King 
stood  over  him  thoughtfully,  and  then 
touched  the  cook  upon  the  shoulder.  The 
Swede  turned  with  a shuddering  start. 

“Look  here,  Oscar!”  Dick  bellowed 
above  the  boom.  “ You  needn’t  be  afraid 
of  me.  It  ain’t  long  now  when  it’s  up 
to  God  for  all  of  us.  I tried  to  kill  you 
when  she  parted.  I’ll  forgive  ye — but  I 
wouldn’t  touch  a skunk  like  you,  so  help 
me  God!” 

Thus  the  outraged  husband  towered 
and  spoke,  while  the  Almighty  brought 
to  bear  His  elemental  power  upon  the 
little  chip  that  was  floating  for  only  a 
little  space.  But  the  Swede,  when  he 
heard  and  understood,  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  confronted  his  tormentor.  The  fel- 
low’s eyes  opened  wide,  and  his  face  be- 
came firm  without  flabbiness.  Even  his 
mouth  seemed  solidified. 

“Dick!”  said  Oscar,  “you’re  one  pig 
damn  fool.  I vent  to  see  if  you  game 
home.  I vasn’t  there  vive  minutes,  an’ 
Maple  vas  sleeping  in  a chair.  Maple 
is  all  raid.  She  is  a goot  voman.  I vas 
so  scairt  I could  not  say  one  vurt.  I 
scairt  no  more.  V’y,  Maple  vouldn’t 
look  at  me.  You  vas  one  pig  damn  fool, 
so  help  me  Gott!” 

The  two  men,  in  the  dimness  of  the 
swaying  lantern  and  in  the  throttling 
smoke,  looked  each  other  straight  in  the 
eye.  Then  Dick’s  wavered  and  fell. 

“ Is  it  sure  to  God  ?”  he  trembled. 

“ Sure  it  is,”  shot  the  Swede. 

Then  Dick  stumbled  forward  to  his 
berth  and  sat  on  the  transom  before  it. 
His  head  drooped  into  his  hands.  What- 
ever anguish  he  had  endured  before  was 
as  a zephyr  to  a gale  compared  with  that 
which  shook  him  now. 

He  saw  his  innocent  wife  whom  he 
had  dishonored  and  deserted.  He  now 
understood  the  parting  of  the  road  and 
why  his  vengeance  was  interrupted. 

“O  God!  O God!”  he  moaned. 
“ ’Tain’t  him  that  is  the  goat.  It’s  me ! 
It’s  me!” 

His  was  the  sin  that  had  brought  the 
doom  on  the  Noreen  and  had  involved 
and  condemned  his  mates.  So  the  man 
thought;  and  while  he  battled  with  his 
conclusion  and  was  beaten  by  remorse, 
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the  fisherman  passed  over  Middle  Ground, 
drifted  over  the  kidney-shaped  shoal  be- 
yond, and  bore  with  the  precision  of  a 
ship  manned  by  a demon  at  the  wheel 
straight  upon  th  'iorrible  coast  which 
is  locked  by  island  teeth — under  whose 
roots  octopi  wait  for  the  drowned. 
There  in  storm  and  high  tide  the  sea  is 
met  and  mastered  by  perpendicular  cliffs. 

By  noon  the  next  day  the  tide  and  wind 
began  to  fall,  but  the  snow  held  blinding. 
The  gale  now  just  missed  of  being  a 
hurricane.  That  was  the  best  that  could 
be  said  of  it.  Having  been  whipped 
down,  the  sea,  vicious  as  a rabietic  dog, 
began  to  rise  and  foam.  The  backwater 
upon  the  waves  hissed  and  squirmed.  At 
three  the  men  began  to  look  furtively  at 
one  another.  It  was  noticeable  that  pipes 
were  ferociously  puffed  into  white  heat 
and  then  ashed  out.  At  last  Captain 
Dan  Waters  flung  his  to  the  floor  and 
sprang  up. 

“ Well,  mates,”  he  said,  hoarsely,  “ I’m 
sorry.  You’re  a good  lot;  none  better. 
It’s  good-by  to  the  Noreen  and  to  the 
best  men  I know.  It’s  God  for  us  all, 
and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  Shake !” 

Solemnly,  as  if  at  the  communion 
table,  the  men  swallowed  their  thoughts 
and  clasped  hands. 

Then  Dick  King  spoke: 

“ I’m  no  member  of  this  crew.  I’m  a 
butter-in.  I thought  Oscar  took  my  wife 
away — it  was  revenge  I shipped  for.  But 
I made  a mistake.  My  girl’s  all  right. 
I thought  Oscar  was  the  Jonah — but  it’s 
me.  I brought  it  on  ye — an’  I don’t  dare 
look  God  in  the  face.  If  any  you  fel- 
lers come  out,  tell  my  Mabel  that  she’s 
all  right.” 

When  Dick  had  ceased  speaking, 
Charley  Tarr  took  a step  forward  and 
put  his  hand  on  Dick’s  shoulder — as  he 
had  done  upon  the  wharf.  The  men  un- 
derstood, although  not  a word  wa9  spoken. 

Then  Dan  Waters  opened  the  slide  and 
flung  it  wide.  “’Tain’t  long  now,”  he 
said.  “ I think  T hear  the  breakers.” 

Each  man  in  turn  climbed  up  on 
the  icy  deck.  But  Dick  King  insisted 
upon  going  up  last  Now  nothing  could 
be  heard  but  the  mania  of  the  waters, 
the  hissing  of  the  flakes  that  stung  as  if 
they  were  molten  hot,  and  far  to  leeward 
in  the  blackness  a rhythmic  crash  that 
could  only  mean  one  thing. 


The  men  were  keeping  their  feet  and 
taking  choking  breaths. 

Dick  King  stood  holding  the  Swede 
in  his  arms  by  the  stump  of  the  main- 
mast, when  the  third  sea  lifted  the  wreck 
and  discharged  it  at  a small  island  fanged 
by  two  sharp  granite  teeth.  And  between 
those,  with  her  nose  upon  the  streaming 
granite,  the  Noreen  lodged,  and  for  a 
short  space  hung. 

From  Halifax  to  Canso  the  Nova 
Scotia  coast  is  one  succession  of  indenta- 
tions. These  fissures  in  the  inaccessible 
escarpments  are  divided  into  bays  and 
harbors  and  inlets;  each  of  these  is 
bastioned  by  rocks  and  reefs  that  make 
that  coast  impregnable  in  storm.  This 
horrid  granite  lacery  might  be  well  called 
Scotia  Point.  Perhaps  no  spot  is  better 
guarded  than  Lincolnquaddy,  with  Seal 
Island  to  the  southward  and  Drum  Reefs 
to  the  northward.  It  has,  besides,  its 
hundreds  of  outposts — granite  sentinels, 
ever  ready  to  pierce  or  grind  the  un- 
piloted or  the  driven  vessel.  Not  over 
thirty-five  yards  from  shore  lies  one  of 
these  fortifications,  swept  by  the  seas  at 
high  tide.  Tossed  upon  this  fissured  rock, 
the  men  found  themselves  huddled  on  its 
top — they  knew  not  how.  Had  it  been 
high  tide  they  must  have  perished  quick- 
ly. As  it  was,  they  crawled  their  way  up 
crevasses  and  frozen  weeds — and  then, 
dazed  with  fortune,  watched  the  ocean 
boil  beneath  their  feet. 

But  the  Noreen  did  not  share  their 
safety.  Before  their  eyes  the  fisherman 
crumbled  away,  the  breakers  flinging  up 
at  the  shipwrecked  great  chunks  of  ice 
released  from  her  hold,  jagged  strips  of 
board  and  timber  to  be  dodged  like 
spears,  and  bits  of  spare  rope  and  buoy- 
line that  had  escaped  the  sweeping  of  the 
deck.  These  pieces  of  timber  the  men 
wedged  into  the  fissures  of  the  rock — and 
with  the  rope  they  lashed  themselves 
down  so  that  the  water  would  not  wash 
them  away. 

That  night  the  seas  broke  clean  over 
the  ledge  and  left  behind  drenched  fisher- 
men on  whom  the  spume  congealed.  The 
snow  became  fine  like  salt.  The  night 
was  black,  and  the  freezing  men  did  not 
hope  to  survive  till  light.  Nor  did  they 
know  how  near  shore  they  were.  The 
only  thing  clear  was  that  they  were  slow- 
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ly  being  beaten  and  frozen  to  death.  At 
four  in  the  morning  it  suddenly  stopped 
snowing.  It  was  too  cold.  At  that  hour 
the  sea  cast  up  one  of  the  Noreen's  ribs. 
This  huge  boomerang  caught  the  Swede 
square  on  the  knee  and  smashed  it.  That 
was  the  first  casualty — a precursor  of 
the  end. 

But  Dick  King  did  not  freeze.  All 
that  night  he  lay,  his  arms  about  the 
cook,  in  a delirium  of  thought.  His 
huge  frame  refused  to  become  numb. 
Somehow  he  must  atone  to  the  wife 
whose  good  name  he  had  ravaged — and 
who,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  might 
be  starving  with  his  child.  He  felt  his 
strength  wax.  He  despised  the  sea  that 
had  beaten  him,  and  wished  to  stake 
his  life  against  it  once  more.  At  first 
grayness  of  dawn  he  got  up.  He  took 
off  his  oilskin  and  spread  it  over  the  man 
whom  he  had  meant  to  kill.  Oscar  could 
not  survive  long  on  the  rock  with  the 
wind  and  water  below  freezing.  Dick 
now  stripped  to  his  underclothes,  gently 
wrapping  up  the  Swede’s  leg. 

Then  he  took  a step  to  the  edge  of 
the  rock.  He  could  dimly  make  out  the 
outline  of  the  shore.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
could  have  leaped  upon  it — but  between 
him  and  it  the  waves  swirled  and  eddied, 
divided  by  jagged  rocks,  and  boiling  with 
dirty  foam  and  seaweed.  If  he  should 
miss  the  cliffs,  would  he  be  cast  up  on 
those  shingles — huge  pebbles  worn  smooth 
and  receding  on  each  undertow  with  a 
rolling  thunder  heard  above  the  roar  of 
the  surf?  Help  must  be  got  before  the 
tide  turned  again,  and  the  Jonah  who 
brought  the  crew  to  this  pass  was  the 
man  to  do  it. 

Then  Dick  aroused  the  captain  from 
his  stupor.  As  King  stood  there  stripped, 
in  the  uncertain  and  magnifying  light, 
he  seemed  a superhuman  creature — not 
bom  in  this  age,  but  like  one  of  the 
fabled  heroes  suddenly  reincarnated  from 
the  time  when  gods  walked  the  earth  and 
talked  to  men. 

“ Dan !”  King  gripped  the  skipper  by 
the  hand.  “ Fm  going  to  try  it.  It’s  the 
last  chance.  I’ve  got  to  get  help.  Rouse 
’em  up  when  I’m  gone.  So  ’longl” 

Dan  Waters  did  not  speak.  Perhaps 
he  held  the  grip  a little  wistfully  as  a 
girl  might  have  done.  But  the  action 
was  too  quick. 


For  Dick  stood  upon  the  slippery 
brink  waiting  for  a breaker  to  bear  him 
on — noting  in  the  rising  light  where  the 
waters  looked  the  wickedest.  Before  the 
blood  came  back  to  Dan’s  hand  Dick 
King  had  leaped  into  the  spray  and 
had  disappeared. 

High  above  the  shingles  was  a fish- 
house  and  a few  battered  flakes  with  a 
heavy  whaleboat  overturned.  Beyond,  a 
little  up  an  ox-road,  a few  huts  huddled 
under  the  cliffs  and  the  stunted  firs.  Up 
to  one  of  these  a figure  staggered  in  the 
drifting  dawn.  Low-lying  clouds  scurried 
inland  from  the  sea,  and  now  obscured 
the  dim  land  and  desolate  landscape  in 
fog,  and  now  passed  on.  The  fisherman, 
torn  by  surf  and  cut  by  ice,  flung  himself 
upon  the  oaken  door — beating  it  madly. 
Presently,  with  a muttering  behind,  it 
sullenly  opened,  and  the  man  bounded  in. 
His  words  were  rent  out  of  his  throat, 
and  for  sheer  confusion  or  for  very 
shame  they  fell  unanswered  by  those  who 
heard  them. 

“Seventeen  men  on  the  rock! — There 
all  night — nearly  frozen . Tide  rising . 
Must  launch  a boat  and  take  them  off.  . . . 

“What?  Won't f Breakers  too  high? 
Dangerous  f . . . 

“ Gimme  a line,  you  damned  cowards. 
Gimme  a line  that  ’ll  fetch,  and  a ring. . . 

“ Naw  I I ain’t  cold.  Mebbe  you  here 
ain’t  afraid  to  make  one  end  fast  to  the 
fish-house?  I'll  take  the  other.”  . . . 

The  human  hurricane,  uncontrolled  as 
that  of  the  air,  darted  at  a large  coil  of 
rope,  tucked  it  over  his  arm,  and  ran 
crackling  over  the  snow  into  the  icy  wind. 
The  dull  and  dazed  natives  gasped  and 
dressed  and  hurried  after. 

By  this  time  it  was  light,  and  the  little 
inlet  between  inaccessible  cliffs  was 
strewn  with  wreckage.  The  few  huddled 
people  could  easily  distinguish  the  black 
forms  upon  the  rock  before  them.  Truly 
the  breakers  might  have  smashed  any 
boat  that  could  be  launched.  But  a 
naked  man  with  a heart  of  oak  is  better 
than  a boat  with  ribs  of  hackmatack. 
Dick  King’s  lungs  breathed  fire.  His 
body  was  one  mass  of  bruises,  and  one 
wrist  broken — but  the  Gloucester  fisher- 
man swam  on.  Lashed  at  by  wreckage 
and  beaten  from  shingle  to  rock  by 
rollers,  his  flesh  frozen  as  if  packed  in 
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ice,  yet  he  dived  and  grappled,  fought 
his  inches — and  so  won  them.  Then  some 
one  grasped  him  by  the  hair.  By  the 
mystery  that  makes  heroes ! — the  line 
swings  taut  from  rock  to  shore,  and  the 
incredible  deed  is  done. 

Dick  did  not  feel  his  wounds  or  the 
cold.  All  he  felt  was  the  arm  of  Mabel 
his  wife  about  his  neck  and  the  wet  kiss 
of  the  baby  upon  his  cheek.  He  could 
not  think  of  much  else.  These  were  the 
signs  in  which  he  conquered. 

The  men  covered  him  with  oilskins. 
Now,  one  after  the  other,  the  crew  flapped 
arms  like  huge  birds  to  induce  circula- 
tion, and  so  they  grasped  the  rope  and 
leaped  in.  It  befell  that  the  skipper  and 
the  cook  and  Charley  Tarr  were  left  with 
Dick  King.  These  motioned  to  him. 

“ No,”  said  Dick.  “ I’m  the  last  man 
off  this  rock.  Get  a move  on.  Skip.  I’ll 
make  a bowline  and  you  can  haul  Oscar 
ashore.  I’ll  get  along  all  right.” 

The  men  looked  up  into  a gaunt 
face.  It  was  white,  and  seemed  as  if  it 
had  been  starved  a month.  But  the 
jaws  held  the  lips  locked.  There  was 
no  argument. 

“ Don’t  touch  that  arm.  It’s  all  to  the 
bad,”  said  Dick,  when  the  skipper  tried 
to  shake  his  hand. 

Then  Dick  bent  to  the  Swede.  Kept 
relatively  warm  by  the  men  about  him, 
he  lay  moaning.  As  the  two  slipped  into 
the  foam,  Dick  took  a spare  piece  of 
tarred  rope,  made  a bowline,  and  fastened 
it  securely  about  the  Swede’s  shoulders 
and  under  his  arms.  The  huge  fellow 
was  helpless  as  a baby,  inert,  crying  out 
for  death  to  come  to  his  release.  Dick 
listened  grimly. 

When  the  skipper  had  been  dragged 
ashore,  Dick  cast  off  the  rope  from  the 
rock  and  made  fast  its  end  to  the  buoy- 
line with  which  Oscar  was  tied.  Then  he 
lifted  his  left  arm  for  a signal.  As  the 
rope  from  the  shore  tautened,  he  raised 
Oscar  in  his  mighty,  unhurt  arm,  and 
with  the  last  remnant  of  his  spent  strength 
leaped  with  his  burden  into  the  sea. 

Sixteen  stark  men  stood  shivering  to 


watch  for  their  mates.  Far  out  beyond 
their  waists,  at  the  risk  of  the  undertow, 
they  caught  the  Swede  and  dragged  him 
in,  and  carried  the  whimpering  man  to 
the  fire.  Then  they  scanned  the  sea 
and  the  shingles  for  the  last  of  their 
crew.  But  Dick  was  not  there.  Only 
a god  could  have  ventured  a third  time 
and  lived. 

Knowing  this  too  well,  the  men  cursed 
and  prayed. 

“ Damn  it !”  cried  Dan  Waters,  “ the 
best  of  the  lot  of  us — damn  it!  God 
help  him!” 

Suddenly  he  shouted  and  plunged  into 
the  dirty  foam,  and  Charley  Tarr  fol- 
lowed him. 

When  they  came  forth  they  bore  be- 
tween them  a limp  form.  This  they  car- 
ried reverently  up  the  ox-path — past  the 
boat  that  dared  not  put  out,  and  into 
the  hut  that  had  refused  the  mortal  call 
for  help.  And  there,  for  more  hours 
than  any  one  of  them  thought  to  count, 
taught  only  by  the  rude  knowledge  and 
warm  hearts  of  fishermen,  they  worked 
upon  the  unconscious  man.  When  his 
purple  lips  moved,  they  turned  and 
choked,  ashamed  that  they  could  neither 
see  nor  speak. 

It  was  thirty  miles  by  sleigh  to  the 
nearest  telegraph  station.  And  it  had 
begun  to  snow  again  and  to  drift.  Three 
days  later  a running  boy  brought  this 
message  to  Mabel  King : 

Noreen  * carried  away  masts  on  St 
Pierre . Total  loss  on  rocks  off  Lincoln - 
quaddy.  All  hands  saved  by  King.  Swam 
ashore  and  back  with  line . King  doing 
well . Crew  will  be  sent  by  rati . King 
sends  love  to  wife.  Says  please  rush 
message  to  her.  All  he  asks  ” 

Before  the  shattered  man  had  been  ten- 
derly lifted  aboard  the  train  at  Halifax, 
the  press  had  flung  the  skipper’s  message 
broadcast,  telling  the  country  which  loves 
the  brave  and  honors  them  that  out  of 
Gloucester,  the  home  of  heroes,  there  had 
sprung  another,  not  the  least  in  com- 
parison with  those  who  had  gone  before. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

A FEW  moments  after  her  receipt 
of  Mrs.  Wappinger’s  summoning 
note,  Diane  was  being  whirled 
to  her  friend’s  house  in  that  lady’s 
motor-car. 

As  she  entered,  Mrs.  Wappinger,  di- 
shevelled and  distraught,  was  standing 
in  the  hall,  a slip  of  yellow  paper  in 
her  hand. 

“ Oh,  my  dear,  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come ! 
I’m  just#about  crazy.  Read  this.” 

Diane  took  the  paper  and  read : “ D. 
and  I are  to  be  married  to-night.  Be 
ready  to  receive  us  to-morrow. — Carli.” 

“ When  did  this  come  ?”  Diane  asked, 
quickly. 

“About  half  an  hour  ago.  I sent  for 
you  at  once.” 

“ I see  it’s  dated  from  Lakefield. 
Where’s  that?” 

Mrs.  Wappinger  explained  that  Lake- 
field  was  a small  winter  health  resort, 
some  two  hours  by  train  from  New  York. 
She  and  Carli  had  stayed  there,  more  than 
once,  at  the  Bay  Tree  Inn.  He  would 
naturally  go  to  the  same  hotel,  only,  when 
she  had  telephoned  to  it,  a few  minutes 
ago,  she  could  find  no  one  of  the  name 
in  residence.  Under  the  circumstances, 
Diane  suggested,  he  would  probably  not 
give  his  name  at  all.  There  followed  a 
few  minutes  of  silent  reflection,  during 
which  Mrs.  Wappinger  gazed  at  Diane, 
in  the  half -tearful  helplessness  of  one  not 
used  to  coping  with  unusual  situations. 

“Won’t  you  come  in  and  sit  down?” 
she  asked,  with  a sudden  realization  that 
they  were  still  standing  beneath  the  light 
in  the  hall. 

“No,”  Diane  answered,  with  decision; 
“ it  isn’t  worth  while.  May  I have  the 
motor  for  an  hour  or  so  ?” 

“ Why,  certainly.  But  where  are  you 
going?” 

“I’m  going  first  to  Mr.  Pruyn’s,  and 
afterward  to  Lakefield.” 
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“ To  Lakefield  ? Then  I’ll  go  with  you. 
We  could  go  in  the  car.” 

Diane  negatived  both  suggestions.  The 
motor  might  break  down,  or  the  chauf- 
feur might  lose  his  way;  the  train  would 
be  safer.  If  any  one  came  with  her,  it 
would  have  to  be  Mr.  Pruyn. 

“ But  don’t  go  to  bed,”  she  added,  “ or 
at  least  have  some  one  to  answer  the  tele- 
phone, for  I’ll  ring  you  up  as  soon  as  I 
have  news  for  you.” 

“ God  bless  you,  dear,”  Mrs.  Wappin- 
ger murmured.  “I  know  you’ll  do  your 
best  for  me,  and  them.  Keep  the  auto  as 
long  as  you  like;  and  if  you  decide  to  go 
down  in  it,  just  say  so  to  Laporte.” 

But  Diane  seemed  to  hesitate  before 
going.  A flush  came  into  her  cheek  and 
she  twisted  her  fingers  in  embarrassment. 

“ 1 wonder,”  she  faltered,  “ if — if — 
you  could  let  me  have  a little  money. 
I shall  need  some ; and — and  I have- 
n’t— any.” 

“ Oh,  my  dear ! my  poor  dear !” 

Mrs.  Wappinger  bustled  away,  crum- 
pling the  notes  she  found  in  her  desk 
into  a little  ball,  which  she  forced  into 
Diane’s  hand.  To  forestall  thanks  she 
thrust  her  toward  the  door,  accompany- 
ing her  down  the  steps,  and  kissing  her 
as  she  entered  the  automobile. 

“Why,  bless  my  ’eart,  if  it  ain’t  the 
madam !” 

This  outburst  was  a professional  sole- 
cism on  the  part  of  Fulton,  the  English 
butler,  at  Derek  Pruyn’s,  but  it  was 
wrung  from  him  in  sheer  joy  at  Diane’s 
unexpected  appearance. 

“ You’ll  excuse  me,  ma’am,”  he  contin- 
ued, recapturing  his  air  of  decorum, 
“but  I fair  couldn’t  help  it.  We’ll  be 
awful  pleased  to  see  you,  ma’am,  if  I 
may  make  so  bold  as  to  say  it — right  down 
to  the  cat.  It  hasn’t  been  the  same  ’ouse 
since  you  went  away,  ma’am;  and  me  and 
Mr.  Simmons  has  said  so  time  and  time 
again.  You’ll  excuse  me,  ma’am,  but — ” 
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u You’re  very  kind,  Fulton,  and  so  is 
Simmons,  but  I’m  in  a great  hurry  now. 
Is  Mr.  Pruyn  at  home?” 

“ Why,  no,  he  ain’t,  ma’am,  and  that’s 
a fact.  He’s  to  dine  out.” 

“ Where?” 

il  I couldn’t  tell  you  that,  ma’am ; but 
perhaps  Mr.  Simmons  would  know.  He 
took  Mr.  Pruyn’s  evening  clothes  to  the 
bank,  and  he  was  to  change  there.  If 
you’ll  wait  a minute,  ma’am,  I’ll  ask  him*” 

But  when  Simmons  came  he  could 
only  give  the  information  that  his  mas- 
ter was  going  to  a “ sort  o’  business  ban- 
quet ” at  one  of  the  great  restaurants 
or  hotels.  Moreover,  Miss  Dorothea  had 
gone  out,  saying  that  she  would  not  be 
home  to  dinner. 

“ Then  I must  write  a note,”  Diane 
said,  with  that  air  of  natural  authority 
which  had  seemed  almost  lost  from  her 
manner.  “Will  you,  Fulton,  be  good 
enough  to  bring  me  a glass  of  wine,  and 
a few  biscuits,  while  I write?  I must 
ask  you,  Simmons,  for  a railway  guide.” 

In  Derek’s  own  room  she  sat  down  at 
the  desk  where,  six  months  ago,  she  had 
arranged  his  letters,  on  the  night  when 
he  had  returned  from  South  America. 
She  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  mem- 
ories, but  a tremor  shot  through  her 
frame  as  she  took  up  the  pen,  and  wrote 
on  a sheet  of  paper  which  he  had  already 
headed  with  a date: 

“ I have  bad  news  for  you,  but  I hope 
1 may  be  in  time  to  keep  it  from  being 
worse.  I have  reason  to  think  that  Doro- 
thea has  gone  to  Lakefield  to  be  married 
there  to  Carli  Wappinger.  Should  there 
be  any  mistake  you  will  forgive  me  for 
disturbing  you;  but  I think  it  well  to 
be  prepared  for  extreme  possibilities.  I 
am,  therefore,  going  to  Lakefield  now — 
at  once.  A train  at  seven-fifteen  will 
get  there  a little  after  nine.  There  are 
other  trains  through  the  evening,  the 
latest  being  at  five  minutes  after  ten. 
Should  this  reach  you  in  time  to  enable 
you  to  take  one  of  them,  you  will  be 
wise  to  do  so;  but  in  case  it  may  be  too 
late,  you  may  count  on  me  to  do  all  that 
can  be  done.  Let  some  one  be  ready  to 
answer  the  telephone  all  night.  I shall 
communicate  with  the  house  from  the 
Bay  Tree  Inn.  I must  ask  you  again  to 
forgive  me  if  I am  interfering  rashly  in 


your  affairs,  but  you  can  understand  that 
I have  no  time  to  tpke  counsel  or  reflect 
Diane  Eveleth.” 

Having  made  a copy  of  this  letter,  she 
summoned  Simmons  and  Fulton  and  gave 
them  their  instructions.  There  had  been 
an  accident,  she  said,  of  which  she  had 
been  able  to  get  only  imperfect  informa- 
tion, but  it  seemed  possible  that  Miss 
Dorothea  was  involved  in  it.  She  herself 
was  hurrying  to  Lakefield,  and  it  would 
be  Simmons’  task  to  find  Mr.  Pruyn  in 
time  for  him  to  catch  the  ten-five  train,  at 
latest.  He  was  to  pack  two  valises  with 
all  that  Mr.  Pruyn  could  require  for  a 
change.  He  was  to  take  one  of  the  two 
letters,  and  one  of  the  two  valises,  and 
go  from  place  to  place,  until  he  tracked 
his  master  down.  Fulton  was  to  say 
nothing  to  alarm  the  other  servants, 
merely  informing  Miss  Dorothea’s  maid 
that  the  young  lady  was  absent  for  the 
night,  and  that  Mrs.  Eveleth  was  with 
her.  He  would  take  charge  of  the  sec- 
ond letter  and  the  second  valise,  in  case 
Mr.  Pruyn  should  return  to  the  house 
before  Simmons  could  find  him.  The 
important  charge  of  the  telephone  was 
also  to  be  in  Fulton’s  trust,  and  he  was 
to  answer  all  calls  through  the  night. 
In  concluding  her  directions  Diane  ac- 
knowledged her  relief  in  having  two  lieu- 
tenants on  whose  silence,  energy,  and 
tact  she  could  so  thoroughly  depend. 
She  committed  the  matter  to  their  hands 
not  merely  as  to  Mr.  Pruyn’s  butler  and 
valet,  but  as  to  his  trusted  friends,  and 
in  that  capacity  she  was  sure  they  would 
do  their  duty  and  hold  their  tongues. 

In  a similar  spirit,  when  she  arrived, 
about  half  past  nine,  at  the  Bay  Tree 
Inn,  she  asked  for  the  manager,  and 
took  him  into  her  confidence.  A run- 
away marriage,  she  informed  him,  had 
been  planned  to  take  place  that  very 
night  at  Lakefield;  and  she  had  come 
there  as  tho  companion  and  friend  of  a 
motherless  girl,  her  object  being  to  post- 
pone the  ceremony. 

The  manager  listened  with  sympathy, 
and  promised  his  help.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  a gentleman  had  arrived,  driving 
his  own  motor,  that  very  afternoon  He 
had  put  the  machine  in  the  garage,  and 
taken  a room,  but  had  not  registered. 
Their  season  having  scarcely  begun,  and 
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the  hotel  being  empty,  they  were  some- 
what careless  about  such  formalities.  He 
could  only  say  that  the  young  man  was 
tall,  fair,  and  slender,  and  seemed  to 
be  a person  of  means.  He  believed,  too, 
that  at  this  very  minute  he  was  smoking 
on  the  terrace  before  the  door.  Tf  Diane 
had  not  come  up  by  another  way  she  must 
have  met  him.  She  could  step  out  on 
the  terrace  and  see  for  herself  whether 
it  was  the  person  she  was  looking  for 
or  not. 

Being  tolerably  sure  of  that  already, 
Diane  preferred  to  complete  her  arrange- 
ments first.  She  would  ask  for  a room  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  main  door  of  the 
hotel,  so  that  when  the  young  lady  ar- 
rived she  could  be  ushered  directly  into 
it.  Fortunately  the  establishment  was 
able  to  offer  her  exactly  what  she  re- 
quired, one  of  the  invalids’  suites  which 
were  a special  feature  of  the  house — a 
little  sitting-room  and  bedroom,  right  at 
the  front  door,  for  the  use  of  persons 
whose  infirmities  made  a long  walk  be- 
tween their  own  apartments  and  the  sun- 
parlor  inadvisable.  Having  inspected  and 
accepted  it,  Diane  bathed  her  face  and 
smoothed  her  hair,  after  which  she  stepped 
out  to  confront  Mr.  Wappinger. 

CHAPTER  XX 

SHE  saw  him  at  the  end  of  the  ter- 
race, peering  through  the  moon- 
light, down  the  driveway.  She  did  not  go 
forward  to  meet  him,  but  waited  until 
he  turned  in  her  direction.  She  knew 
that  at  & distance,  and  especially  at  night, 
her  own  figure  was  not  unlike  Dorothea’s, 
and  calculated  on  that  effect.  She  di- 
vined his  start  of  astonishment  on  catch- 
ing sight  of  her  by  the  abrupt  jerk  of  his 
person  and  the  way  in  which  he  half  threw 
up  his  hands.  When  he  began  coming 
forward,  it  was  with  a slow,  interrogative 
movement,  as  though  he  were  asking  how 
she  had  come  there,  in  disregard  of  their 
preconcerted  signals.  Some  exclamation 
was  already  on  his  lips,  when,  by  the  light 
streaming  from  the  windows  of  the  hotel, 
he  saw  his  mistake,  and  paused. 

“ Good  evening,  Mr.  Wappinger.  What 
an  extraordinary  meeting!” 

Priding  himself  on  his  worldly  wisdom, 
Carli  Wappinger  never  allowed  himself 
to  be  caught  by  any  trick  of  feminine 


finesse.  On  the  present  occasion  he  stood 
stock-still  and  silent,  eying  Diane  as  a 
bird  eyes  a trap  before  hopping  into  it. 
Though  he  knew  her  as  a friend  to  Dor- 
othea and  himself,  he  knew  her  as  a subtle 
friend,  hiding  under  her  sympathy  many 
of  those  kindly  devices  which  experience 
keeps  to  foil  the  young.  He  did  not  com- 
plain of  her  for  that,  finding  it  legitimate 
that  she  should  avail  herself  of  what  he 
called  “ the  stock  in  trade  of  a chaperon  ” ; 
while  it  had  often  amused  him  to  outwit 
her.  But  now  it  was  a matter  of  Greek 
meeting  Greek,  and  she  must  be  given 
to  understand  that  he  was  the  stronger. 
How  she  had  discovered  their  plans  he 
did  not  stop  to  think;  but  he  must  make 
it  plain  to  her  that  he  was  not  duped 
into  ascribing  her  presence  at  Lakefield 
to  an  accident. 

“ Is  it  an  extraordinary  meeting,  Mrs. 
Eveleth — for  you?” 

“ No,  not  for  me,”  Diane  replied, 
readily.  “ I only  thought  it  might  be 
— for  you.” 

“ Then  I’ll  admit  that  it  is.” 

“ But  I hoped,  too,”  she  continued, 
moving  a little  nearer  to  him,  “ that  my 
coming  might  be  in  the  way  of  a — 
pleasant  surprise.” 

“ Oh  yes ; certainly ; very  pleasant — 
very  pleasant  indeed.” 

“I’m  a good  deal  relieved  to  hear  you 
say  that,  Mr.  Wappinger,”  she  said, 
“ because  there  was  a possibility  that  you 
mightn’t  like  it.” 

“Whether  I like  it  or  not,”  he  said, 
warily,  “ will  depend  upon  your  motive.” 

“ I don’t  think  you’ll  find  any  fault 
with  that.  I came  because  I thought  I 
could  help  Dorothea.  I hoped  I might 
be  able  indirectly  to  help  you,  too.” 

“ What  makes  you  think  we’re  in  need 
of  help?” 

She  came  near  enough  for  him  to  see 
her  smile. 

“ Because,  until  after  you’re  married, 
you’ll  both  be  in  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion.” 

“ There  are  worse  things  in  the  world 
than  that.” 

“ Not  many.  I can  hardly  imagine  two 
people  like  Dorothea  and  yourself  more 
awkwardly  placed  than  youll  be  from  the 
minute  she  arrives.  Remember,  you’re 
not  Strephon  and  Chloe  in  a pastoral; 
you’re  two  most  sophisticated  members  of 
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how  she  loves  you.  Dorothea  is  not  a 
girl  who  holds  society  lightly;  and  if  she 
renounces  it- — ” 

“ Oh,  but,  come  now,  Mrs.  Eveleth ! It 
isn’t  going  to  be  as  bad  as  that.” 

“ It  isn’t  going  to  be  as  bad  as  any- 
thing. Bad  is  not  the  word.  When  I 
speak  of  renouncing  society,  of  course  I 
only  mean  renouncing — the  best.  There 
will  always  be  some  people  to — Well, 
you  remember  Dumas’  comparison  of  the 
sixpenny  and  the  six-shilling  peaches.  If 
you  can’t  have  the  latter,  you  will  be  able 
to  afford  the  former.” 

They  walked  on  in  silence  to  the  end 
of  the  terrace,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
they  had  turned  that  the  young  man 
spoke  again. 

“ I believe  you’re  overdrawing  it,”  he 
said,  with  some  decision. 

“ Isn’t  it  you  who  are  overdrawing 
what  I mean?  I’m  simply  trying  to  say 
that  while  things  won’t  be  very  pleasant 
for  you,  they  won’t  be  worse  than  you 
can  easily  bear — especially  when  Dor- 
othea has  steeled  herself  to  them  in  ad- 
vance. I repeat,  too,  that,  poor  as  I am, 
my  presence  will  be  taken  as  safeguarding 
some  of  the  proprieties  people  expect  one 
to  observe.  I speak  of  my  presence,  but, 
after  all,  you  may  have  provided  yourself 
with  some  one  better.  I didn’t  think 
of  that.” 

“No;  there’s  no  one.” 

“ Then  Dorothea  is  coming  all  alone  ?” 

“Reggie  Bradford  is  bringing  her — if 
you  want  to  know.” 

“ By  the  ten-five  train  ?” 

“ No;  in  his  motor.” 

“ How  very  convenient  these  motors 
are!  And  has  she  no  companion  but 
Mr.  Bradford?” 

“ She  hasn’t  any  companion  at  all. 
She  doesn’t  even  know  that  the  man  driv- 
ing the  machine  is  Reggie.  He  thought 
that,  going  very  slowly,  as  he  promised 
to  do,  to  avoid  all  chances  of  accident, 
they  might  arrive  by  eleven.” 

“And  Dorothea  was  to  be  alone  here 
with  you  two  men  ?” 

“Well,  you  see,  we  are  to  be  married 
ns  soon  as  she  arrives.  We  go  straight 
from  here  to  the  clergyman’s  house;  he’s 
waiting  for  us;  in  ten  minutes’  time  I 
shall  be  her  husband ; and  then  everything 
will  be  all  right.” 

“ How  cleverly  you’ve  arranged  it !” 


“ I had  to  make  my  arrangements 
pretty  close,”  Carli  explained,  in  a tone 
of  pride.  “ There  were  a good  many 
difficulties  to  overcome,  but  I did  it.  Dor- 
othea has  had  no  trouble  at  all,  and  will 
have  none;  that  is,”  he  added,  with  a 
sigh,  at  the  recollection  of  what  Diane 
had  just  said,  “ as  far  as  getting  down 
here  is  concerned.  She  went  to  tea  at 
the  Belfords’,  and  on  coming  out  she 
found  a motor  waiting  for  her  at  the 
door.  She  walked  into  it  without  ask- 
ing questions  and  sat  down;  and  that’s 
all.  She  doesn’t  know  whose  motor  it  is, 
or  where  she’s  going,  except  that  she  is 
being  taken  toward  me.  I provided  her 
with  everything — even  to  refreshments 
and  a dressing-bag. . She’s  got  nothing 
to  do  but  sit  still  till  she  gets  here,  when 
she  will  be  married  almost  before  she 
knows  she  has  arrived.” 

“It’s  certainly  most  romantic;  and  if 
one  has  to  do  such  things,  they  couldn’t 
be  done  better.” 

“ Well,  one  has  to — sometimes.” 

“ Yes;  so  I see.” 

“What  do  you  suppose  Derek  Pruyn 
will  sav?”  he  asked,  after  a brief  pause. 

“I  haven’t  the  least  idea  what  he’ll 
say — in  these  circumstances.  Of  course 
I always  knew — But  there’s  no  use 
speaking  about  that  now.” 

“ Speaking  about  what  now  ?”  he  asked, 
sharply. 

“ Oh,  nothing ! One  must  be  with  Mr. 
Pruyn  constantly — live  in  his  house — to 
understand  him.  You  can  always  count 
on  his  being  kinder  than  he  seems  at 
first,  or  on  the  surface.  During  the  last 
months  I was  with  Dorothea  I could  see 
plainly  enough  that  in  the  end  she  would 
get  her  way.” 

He  paused  abruptly  in  his  walk  and 
confronted  her. 

“ Then,  for  Heaven’s  sake,”  he  demand- 
ed, “ why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  before?” 

“You  never  asked  me.  I couldn’t  go 
round  shouting  it  out  for  nothing.  Be- 
sides, it  was  only  my  opinion,  in  which, 
after  all,  I am  quite  likely  to  be  wrong.” 

“ But  quite  likely  to  be  right.” 

“ I suppose  so.  Naturally  I should 
have  told  you,”  she  went  on,  humbly,  “ if 
I had  thought  that  you  wanted  to  hear; 
but  how  was  I to  know  that  ? One  doesn’t 
talk  about  other  people’s  private  affairs 
unless  one  is  invited.  In  any  case  it 
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doesn’t  matter  now.  A man  who  can 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  as  you  can  doesn’t 
care  to  hear  that  there’s  a way  by  which 
it  might  have  been  unravelled.” 

“ I’m  not  so  sure  about  that.  There 
are  cases  in  which  the  longest  way  round 
is  the  shortest  way  home,  and  if — ” 

“ But  1 didn’t  suppose  you  would  con- 
sider so  cautious  a route  as  that.” 

“ I shouldn’t  for  myself ; but,  you  see, 
I have  to  think  of  Dorothea.” 

“ But  I’ve  already  told  you  that  there’s 
no  occasion  for  that.  If  Dorothea  has 
made  her  choice  with  her  eyes  open — ” 

“ Good  Lord!”  he  cried,  impatiently, 
“you  talk  as  if  all  I wanted  was  to  get 
her  into  a noose.” 

“Well,  isn’t  it?  Perhaps  I’m  stupid, 
but  I thought  the  whole  reason  for  bring- 
ing her  down  here  was  because — ” 

“ Because  we  thought  there  was  no 
other  way,”  he  finished,  in  a tone  of 
exasperation.  “But  if  there  is  another 
way — ” 

“ I’m  not  at  all  sure  that  there  is,”  she 
retorted,  with  a touch  of  asperity,  to  keep 
pace  with  his  rising  emotion.  “ Don’t  be- 
gin to  think  that  because  I said  Mr. 
Pruyn  was  coming  round  to  it  he’s 
obliged  to  do  it.” 

“ No;  but  if  there  was  a chance — ” 

“ Of  course  there’s  always  that.  But 
what  then?” 

“ Well,  then — there’d  be  no  particular 
reason  for  rushing  the  thing  to-night. 
But  I don’t  know,  though,”  he  continued, 
with  a sudden  change  of  tone;  “we’re 
here,  and  perhaps  we  might  as  well  go 
through  with  it.  All  I want  is  her  happi- 
ness; and  since  she  can’t  be  happy  in 
her  own  home — ” 

Diane  laughed  softly,  and  he  stopped 
once  more  in  his  walk  to  look  down  at  her. 

“ There’s  one  thing  you  ought  to  under- 
stand about  Dorothea,”  she  said,  with  a 
little  air  of  amusement.  “ You  know 
how  fond  I am  of  her,  and  that  I would- 
n’t criticise  her  for  the  world.  Now, 
don’t  be  offended,  and  don’t  glower  at 
me  like  that,  for  I must  say  it.  Dor- 
othea isn’t  unhappy  because  she  hasn’t 
a good  home,  or  because  she  has  a stern 
father,  or  because  she  can’t  marry  you. 
She’s  unhappy  because  she  isn’t  getting 
her  own  way,  and  for  no  other  reason 
whatever.  She’s  the  dearest,  sweetest, 
most  loving  little  girl  on  earth,  but  she 


has  a will  like  steel.  Whatever  she  set? 
her  mind  on,  great  or  small,  that  she  i? 
determined  to  do,  and  when  it’s  done  she 
doesn’t  care  any  more  about  it.  When  I 
was  with  her  I never  crossed  her  in  any- 
thing. I let  her  do  what  she  was  bent 
on  doing,  right  up  to  the  point  where 
she  saw  herself  that  she  didn’t  want  to. 
If  her  father  would  only  treat  her  like 
that,  she — ” 

“ She  wouldn’t  be  coming  down  here  to- 
night. That’s  what  you  mean,  isn’t  itf 

“ Oh  no ! How  can  you  say  so  ?” 

“ 1 can  say  so,  because  I think  there’? 
a good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  I’m  not  with- 
out some  glimmering  of  insight  into  her 
character  myself;  and  to  be  quite  frank, 
it  was  seeing  her  set  her  pretty  white 
teeth  and  clench  her  fist  and  stamp  her 
foot,  to  get  her  way  over  nothing  at  all, 
that  first  made  me  fall  in  love  with  her/* 

“ Then  I will  say  no  more.  I see  you 
know  her  as  well  as  I do.” 

“ Yes,  I know  her,”  he  said,  confidently, 
marching  on  again.  “ I don’t  think  there 
are  many  corners  of  her  character  into 
which  I haven’t  seen.” 

Several  remarks  arose  to  Diane’s  lips, 
but  she  repressed  them,  and  they  con- 
tinued their  walk  in  silence.  During  the 
three  or  four  turns  they  took,  side  by  side, 
up  and  down  the  terrace,  she  divined  the 
course  his  thought  was  taking,  and  her 
speech  was  with  his  inner  rather  than 
his  outer  man.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  with 
one  of  his  jerky  pauses,  and  when  he 
spoke  his  voice  took  on  a boyish  quality 
that  made  it  appealing. 

“ Mrs.  Eveleth,  do  you  know  what  I 
think?  I think  that  you  and  I have 
come  down  here  on  what  looks  like  a 
fool’s  business.  If  it  wasn’t  for  leav- 
ing Dorothea  here  with  Reggie  Brad- 
ford I’d  put  you  in  the  motor  and  weM 
travel  hack  to  New  York  as  fast  as  tires 
could  take  us.” 

“Upon  my  word,”  she  confessed,  “you 
make  me  almost  wish  we  could  do  it. 
But,  of  course,  it  isn’t  possible.  There 
must  be  some  one  here  to  meet  Doro- 
thea— and  explain.  I could  do  that  if 
you  liked.” 

“ Oh  no,”  he  exclaimed,  with  a new 
change  of  mind ; “ I should  look  as  if  I 
was  showing  the  white  feather.” 

“ On  the  contrary,  you’d  look  as  if  you 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  a man.” 
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“ And  Derek  Pruyn  might  hold  out 
against  me  in  the  end.” 

“It  would  be  time  enough,  even  then, 
to  do — what  you  meant  to  do  to-night; 
and  Fd  help  you.” 

He  hesitated  still,  till  another  thought 
occurred  to  him. 

“ Oh,  what’s  the  good  ? It’s  too  late  to 
rectify  anything  now.  They  must  know 
at  her  house  by  this  time  that  she  has 
left  her  home — with  me.” 

“No;  I’ve  anticipated  that.  They  un- 
derstand that  she’s  here,  at  the  Bay  Tree 
Inn — with  me.” 

He  moved  away  from  her  with  a quick 
backward  leap. 

“With  you?  You’ve  done  that? 
You’ve  seen  them?  You’ve  told  them? 
You’re  a wonderful  woman,  Mrs.  Eveleth. 
I see  now  what  you’ve  been  up  to,”  he 
added,  with  a shrill,  nervous  laugh. 
“ You’ve  been  turning  me  round  your 
little  finger ; and  I’m  hanged  if  you 
haven’t  done  it  very  cleverly.  You’ve 
failed  in  this  one  point,  however,  that 
you  haven’t  done  it  quite  cleverly  enough. 
I stay.” 

“Very  well;  but  you  won’t  refuse  to 
let  me  stay  too — for  the  reasons  that  I 
gave  you  at  first.” 

“ You’re  wily,  I must  say ! If  you 
can’t  get  best,  you’re  willing  to  take 
second  best.  Isn’t  that  it?” 

“ That’s  it  exactly.  I did  hope  that 
no  marriage  would  take  place  between 
Dorothea  and  you  to-night.  I hoped 
that,  before  you  came  to  that,  you’d 
realize  to  what  a degree  you’re  taking 
advantage  of  her  wilfulness  and  her  love 
for  you — for  it’s  a mixture  of  both — to  put 
her  in  a false  position,  from  which  she’ll 
never  wholly  free  herself  as  long  as  she 
lives.  I hoped  you’d  be  man  enough 
to  go  back  and  win  her  from  her  father 
by  open  means.  Failing  all  that,  I hoped 
you’d  let  me  blunt  the  keenest  edge  of 
your  folly  by  giving  to  your  marriage 
the  countenance  which  my  presence  at 
it  could  bestow.  Was  there  any  harm 
in  that?  Was  there  anything  for  you  to 
resent,  or  for  me  to  be  ashamed  of?  Is 
a good  thing  less  good  because  I wish  it, 
or  a wise  thought  less  wise  because  I 
think  it?  You  talk  of  turning  you  round 
my  little  finger,  as  though  it  was  some- 
thing at  which  you  had  to  take  offence. 
My  dear  boy,  that  only  shows  how 


young  you  are.  Every  good  woman, 
if  I may  call  myself  one,  turns  the 
men  she  cares  for  round  her  little  fin- 
ger, and  it’s  the  men  who  are  worth 
most  in  life  who  submit  most  read- 
ily to  the  process.  Do  you  know  why 
God  created  angels?  It  was  to  whisper 
good  thoughts  to  women.  Do  you  know 
why  he  created  women?  It  was  to  whis- 
per good  thoughts  to  men.  When  you’re 
a little  older,  when,  perhaps,  you  have 
children  of  your  own,  you’ll  understand 
better  what  I’ve  done  for  you  to-night; 
and  you  won’t  use  toward  my  memory 
the  tone  of  semi-jocular  disdain  that  has 
entered  into  nearly  every  word  you’ve 
addressed  to  me  this  evening.  Now,  if 
you’ll  excuse  me,”  she  added,  wearily, 
“ I think  I’ll  go  in.  I’m  very  tired,  and 
I’ll  rest  till  Dorothea  comes.  When  she 
arrives  you  must  bring  her  to  me  direct- 
ly; and  she  must  stay  with  me  till  I 
take  her  to — the  wedding.  My  room 
is  the  first  door  on  the  left  of  the 
main  entrance.” 

She  was  half-way  across  the  terrace 
when  he  called  out  to  her,  the  boyish 
tremor  in  his  voice  more  accentuated 
than  before. 

“ Wait  a minute.  There’s  lots  of  time.” 
She  came  back  a few  paces  toward  him. 
“ Shouldn’t  I look  very  grotesque  if  I 
hooked  it?” 

“Not  half  so  grotesque  as  you’ll  look 
to-morrow  morning  when  you  have  to  go 
back  to  town  and  tell  every  one  you  meet 
that  you  and  Dorothea  Pruyn  have  run 
away  and  got  married.  That’s  when 
you’ll  look  foolish  and  cut  a pathetic 
figure.  As  things  are  it  could  be  kept 
between  two  or  three  of  us ; but  if 
you  go  on,  you’ll  be  in  all  the  papers 
by  to-morrow  afternoon.  Does  your 
mother  know?” 

“ I suppose  she  does  by  this  time ; I 
wired  when  I knew  it  was  too  late  for 
her  to  spread  the  alarm.  But  I don’t 
mind  about  her.  She’ll  be  only  too  glad 
to  have  me  back  at  any  price.” 

“ Then— I’d  go.” 

The  light  from  the  hotel  was  full  on 
his  face,  and  she  could  almost  have 
kissed  him  for  his  doleful,  crestfallen 
expression. 

“ Well— I will.” 

There  was  no  heroism  in  the  way  in 
which  he  said  the  words,  and  the  spring 
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there  was  a sound  of  a carriage  coming 
up  the  driveway.  It  was  probably  Derek ; 
and  yet  there  was  a possibility  that,  the 
automobile  having  broken  down,  Reggie 
and  Dorothea  had  been  obliged  to  fin- 
ish their  journey  in  a humbler  way  than 
that  in  which  they  had  started.  Diane 
hurried  to  the  terrace.  The  moon  had 
set,  but  the  stars  were  out ; and  the  night 
had  grown  colder.  The  pines  surround- 
ing the  hotel  shot  up  weirdly  against  the 
midnight  sky,  soughing  with  a low  mur- 
mur, like  the  moan  of  primeval  nature. 
Up  the  ascent  from  the  main  road  the 
carriage  creaked  wearily,  while  Diane’s 
heart  poured  itself  out  in  a sort  of  inco- 
herent prayer  that  Dorothea  might  have 
arrived  before  her  father.  The  horses 
dragged  themselves  to  the  steps,  and 
Derek ‘Pruyn  sprang  out.  # 

Instinctively  Diane  fell  back. 

“ Oh,  it’s  you,”  she  gasped,  unable  for 
the  instant  to  say  more. 

“Yes,”  he  returned,  quickly,  peering 
down  into  her  face.  “ What  news  ?” 

“ Dorothea  hasn’t  come.  The — the 

other  person  has  gone.” 

“ Gone  ? How — gone  ?” 

“ He  went  away  of  his  own  accord.” 

“ That  is,  you  sent  him.” 

“ Not  exactly ; he  was  willing  to  go. 
He  saw  he’d  been  doing  wrong.” 

A porter  having  come  from  the  hotel 
and  seized  Derek’s  valise,  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  go  in  and  attend  to  the  small 
preliminaries  of  arrival.  When  they  were 
finished  Derek  returned  to  Diane,  who 
had  seated  herself  in  a wicker  chair  be- 
side one  of  the  numerous  tea-tables  to 
which  a large  part  of  the  hall  was  given 
up.  Under  the  eye  of  the  drowsy  clerk, 
who  still  kept  his  place  at  the  office 
desk,  she  felt  a certain  sense  of  protec- 
tion, even  though  the  width  of  the  hotel 
lay  between  them. 

“ Now,  tell  me,”  Derek  said,  in  his 
quick,  commanding  tones;  “tell  me 
everything.” 

He  sat  opposite  her,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  upon  which  he  rested  his 
arm,  while  the  face  he  turned  to  her 
was  strained,  and  the  eyes  he  fixed  on 
her  were  bright,  with  mingled  emotions. 
The  correctness  of  the  evening  dress  in 
which  he  had  hurried  away  from  the  ban- 
quet in  New  York  introduced  a strange 
note  of  order  into  this  disordered  night. 
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The  repressed  intensity  of  his  bearing 
had  on  Diane  the  effect  of  making  her 
more  calmly  mistress  of  herself.  Quiet- 
ly, and  in  a manner  as  matter-of-fact  as 
she  could  make  it,  she  told  her  tale  from 
the  beginning.  She  narrated  her  sum- 
mons from  Mrs.  Wappinger,  her  visit  to 
his  own  house,  her  arrangements  there, 
her  journey  to  Lakefield,  and  her  inter- 
view with  Carli  Wappinger.  Without 
making  light  of  what  he  and  Dorothea 
had  undertaken  to  do,  she  reduced  their 
guilt  to  a minimum,  turning  it  into  in- 
discretion rather  than  anything  more 
grave.  She  laid  stress  on  the  excellence 
of  the  young  man’s  character,  as  well 
as  on  the  promptness  with  which  he 
had  relinquished  his  part  in  the  plot 
as  soon  as  he  saw  its  true  nature.  In 
spite  of  himself  Derek  began  to  think  of 
the  lad  as  of  one  who  had  sprung  to  his 
help  in  a moment  of  need,  and  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  a service.  Not  until 
Diane  ceased  speaking  was  he  able  to 
brush  this  absurd  impression  away,  in 
the  knowledge  that  Dorothea,  who  should 
have  arrived  nearly  two  hours  ago,  was 
still  out  in  the  dark.  That,  for  the  mo- 
ment, was  the  one  fact  to  which  every- 
thing else  was  subordinate. 

“ I can’t  understand  it,”  he  said,  nerv- 
ously. “If  they  left  New  York  by  six, 
or  even  seven,  they  should  have  been 
here  by  eleven  at  the  latest.  That  would 
have  given  them  time  for  slow  going, 
or  taking  a circuitous  route.” 

He  arose  nervously  from  his  seat,  inter- 
viewed the  clerk  at  the  desk,  went  out  on 
the  terrace,  listened  in  the  silence,  walked 
restlessly  up  and  down,  and,  returning 
to  Diane,  enumerated  the  different  possi- 
bilities that  would  reasonably  account  for 
the  delay.  Glad  of  this  preoccupation, 
since  it  diverted  thought  from  their  more 
personal  relations,  she  pointed  out  the 
wisdom  of  accepting  whatever  explana- 
tion was  least  grave  until  they  knew 
the  certainty.  When  he  had  gone  out 
several  times  more,  to  listen  on  the  ter- 
race, he  came  back,  and,  resuming  his 
seat,  said,  brusquely: 

“You  look  tired.  You  ought  to  get 
some  rest.” 

The  tone  of  intimate  care  reached 
Diane’s  heart  more  directly  than  words 
of  greater  import. 

“ I would,”  she  said,  simply — “ that  is, 
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gobbing  into  her  mother  £ arms  and  be  **  This  tea % the  inm  to  talk  about  wfe*!. 
.'•**( ..tiiformd.  Tf  yon  eould  ,y  1 owe  yoov'v  -he  said,-  •haling  the 

‘ Jf  11}  do  anything-  you  .tell. ektu-y  of  hia  .words; '“its  h>o  much  o 
** h*ve;b>  -kno^«  di#'6^d  of  in  a Jew  phrase*.-" 

TtV  a ' eeae  4u:- ' wh%h  yoii  i»u«t  xaef  by  '/'  Oh  the  contrAiiy;  you  owe  use 
. ' .k»d  -not'  '’by/rttle- . of  /thuriifc'’ . du#,  at  ‘alb’/ ' 

h*  her  eagerne*^  m hu w.  k>  “ WY.'IJ  not  dilute' the  pom?  now." 

-oy  a loch  would  beep  *'.'v*tivei>«.iifOj  otytfy  “•  Kor  but  IM  rather  not  kaYe  ^ou  ub- 

irom  dangerous  t frames,  ’she-  - ^ftike  ex-  <k*r  a ■ mtsappreh-enslcoa.  If  Trc?  a n y- 
ha.tistivelv  .on  the  «ubje*:t  of  p*r*otu)  thing  mmight— lieen of  m\y  ym>  at  uJi— 
ttivk  holding  well  to  the  thread  tff  her  xFs  teen  simply  l^ause  I h>ved  I>oK^ 
IbXMe  nritil  ehe  tb^t.  he  t l.k^~ — arid— -r-rit.  \V«S«  ri^ht.  When  V- 

hot  «o  mu dh  U«t.enn^  u*  what  abe  -mhi  was  jp  my  f ctmhinH  fmvf?  r»; 

aa  thliifohg ;■■■#?■;  her. : Butihe  {aad  gtdnnl  fused  td  do  It  ,fhf  any  fpr  any 
W^Ah  and  led  btm  to  w?e.  that  Doro-  you  untlemaml”/ 

ihea  wae  to  be  treatof]  leniently,  which  “ Oh  yef?,  I updt^t.and  t^rfeetlr ; Imii 
wa«  ^ufiicient  for  the  rumnarrfc.  ari?/  de-e.  i n t W e> rcumst^ ( i &&.,  pr‘> 

•h'Now,”  she  flushed,  risingf,  ‘*1  think  fel  ns  X -do. ’ livt  [a»- . .1  <JoT‘  he  e^r- 
nj  take  your  advice,  and  go  and-  rest  rf.'cted^  quirkly-  41  K*»  buy  else  in  the 
till  &he  eomes,  Thut’ci  p^y  dbn^  jjp^t  op~  Worfd  could 

pmufe  1 fdioae  the  room  for  i<s  eoi)\en-  . ‘‘  l-m  really  wy  she  s*hl  liur 

iep.ee  in  receiving  Do rothm.  Ton’ll  be  rh-dly;  ^ITI  go  aw;  but  I pouert  m ■ y^:- 
sure  ♦,;>  ..vjll  me,..  . you.  the  minute  to  edl  me/1 

you  hcifT  th*-'  sr.tfml  ‘of  wheel-  V'  llcr  watched  her  y?hile  she  g/ekyj  a?fn--- 

i.fc  h?id  At  ^hic  pp  afc  hetf  hut  .now  the  room;  hut  it  \va.<  only  when  i»v^  ^ 
lie;  too,  rose.  B vntt?  r*  unnuie  ot  which  had  closul,  and  he  had  droppH,  ijiv>  hk:- 
their  mganltu^  Dr>ro-  seat,  that  he  wan  able  to; 

lipped  lemporitril.v  into  the  l/fn$fe-  the  fact- that  the  me7%  ^d§hf'<>f  her  again 
y:'-u.ud,.  fdlowtfi^  tin1  ' luflin  oue- u«*n  Af  Jin-1  demuh’shed  all  the  Wricadt^  h i 

hi ■•wo*-n  them  to  assert  itM-lfi  but.  been  huilcho^hx  hk  hcart  h*fr  f .r 

,»  it~:y;?U‘d  sili-ntly.  He  bad  vm-n.t>r  lho  Iasi  Bts;  months.  They  had  faUe? 

i<(  but  M could  only  look.  She  more  easily  rhop  the  walls  of  JteHoW  *r 

had  tnvyiTit  k}  withdraw,  bat  she  remained  the  Uh>t  r>f  t he  eaerotf  horn,  T^-  #nfle- 
to  return  hir  huvk  with  the  .Uityeviu^,  tions  of  her  vfAc*\  ' the  look  fr-m»  h<  •' 
quiet,  f.ieady  which  time  and  place  eves,  the  pestut*^ -cj’ her  h&>id-5,  had  di- 

end  rdrorup^nei*  serried  to  make  the  polled  •them  mto  U6diiogu«2ss,.  like  r*rc - 
rm>st  uiituml  mode  of  espri^mi  for  (be  par'll  of  infely  But  il  tmt  th^t-  alone ' 
thir»£r?.  that  were  vital  Wliat.  lie  wo*  loo  .nraoh  an  Aokrte«.u  - imau  >- 

passed,  U'ui>,  d»^d  all  analysis  otilmnght,  nfliUrs  ep<;  i#  #rive  credit  to  the  pwietbrjah 
a*  well  ««  hSl  i)it.ert*pce  In  l'apirue^  hut.  she  had  slaw)  that  okhk  V 

if  wos  i.mder?tn«.Vi  h.v  each  in  his  or  h«-r  ^TUek.-af  fiersoh.  or  obarms  of  mini 
own  way.  To;  her  it.  was  tit-'  rr- sou  fees  of  courage,  could  have  eal  i-  e 

mid  fhrew^l^ ;.:n*f  Sdhls  in  djfifeW'ht  tyt{h  tpoirr 

who  again  ope  another  nr  k^<‘ev  4)m%\  tlii^  d^pUy  of  pm^nie  oi^uti  vp  ^ 
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pacity.  What  had  to  be  done  'she  had 
done  more  promptly,  wisely,  and  easily 
than  any  man  could  have  accomplished 
it.  She  had  foreseen  possibilities  and 
forestalled  accident  with  a thoroughness 
which  he  himself  could  not  have  equalled. 

“My  God!”  he  groaned,  inwardly, 
“ what  a wife  she  would  have  made  for 
any  man!  How  I could  have  loved  her, 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for — ” 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  leaped  to  his 
feet,  looking  around  dazed  on  the  great 
empty  hall,  at  the  end  of  which  a porter 
slept  in  his  chair,  while  the  clerk  blinked 
drowsily  behind  his  desk. 

“I  do  love  her,”  he  declared,  to  him- 
self. “All  summer  long  I have  uttered 
blasphemies.  I do  love  her.  Let  her 
have  been  what  she  may,  she  shall  be 
my  wife.” 

Out  on  the  terrace  the  cold  wind  wa3 
grateful,  and  he  stood  for  a minute  bare- 
headed, letting  it  blow  over  his  fevered 
face  and  through  his  hair.  It  had  risen 
during  the  last  hour,  making  the  pines 
rock  slowly  in  the  starlight  and  swell- 
ing their  moan  into  deep  sobs,  as  from 
the  heart  of  old  earth-forces,  Titanic  and 
uncouth,  long  ago  trampled  into  inco- 
herence under  the  feet  of  men.  Here 
in  the  lonely  wood,  far  from  the  shrill 
noises  of  the  younger  race,  and  in  this 
weird  hour  between  the  midnight  and  the 
morning,  their  melancholy  music  might 
wake  again,  drowning  all  other  sounds. 

As  Derek  Pruyn  paced  the  terrace  in 
strained  expectation  he  was  deceived 
again  and  again  into  the  thought  that 
something  was  approaching.  Now  it  was 
the  champing  and  stamping  of  horses 
toiling  up  the  ascent;  now  it  was  the 
bray  and  throb  of  the  automobile;  now 
it  was  the  voices  of  men,  conversing  or 
calling  or  breaking  into  laughter.  Twen- 
ty times  he  hastened  to  the  steps  at  the 
end  of  the  terrace,  sure  he  could  not 
have  been  mistaken,  only  to  hear  the 
earth-forces  sob  and  sough  and  shout 
again,  as  if  in  derision  of  this  puny, 
presumptuous  mortal,  with  his  evanes- 
cent joy  and  pain. 

So  another  hour  passed.  His  mind  was 
not  of  the  imaginative  order  which  in- 
vents disaster  in  moments  of  suspense,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  keep  his  watch  more 
patiently  than  many  another  might  have 


done.  Once  he  tried  to  smoke;  but  the 
mere  scent  of  tobacco  seemed  out  of  place 
in  this  curious  world,  alive  with  odd 
psychical  suggestions,  and  he  threw  the 
cigar  away  into  the  darkness,  where  its 
light  glowed  reproachfully,  like  a dying 
eye,  till  it  went  out. 

It  was  after  three  when  a sudden  sound 
from  the  driveway  struck  his  ear;  but 
he  had  been  deceived  so  often  that  he 
would  pay  it  no  attention.  Though  it 
seemed  like  the  unmistakable  approach 
of  an  automobile,  it  had  seemed  so  be- 
fore, and  he  would  not  even  look  round 
till  he  had  reached  the  distant  end  of  the 
terrace.  When  he  turned  he  could  see 
through  the  trees,  and  along  the  dark 
line  of  the  avenue,  the  advance  of  the 
heralding  light.  Dorothea  had  come  at 
last.  She  was  even  close  upon  them.  In 
a few  more  seconds  she  would  be  alight- 
ing at  the  steps. 

He  hurried  inside  to  wake  the  porter 
and  warn  Diane. 

“ She’s  here,”  he  called,  rapping  sharp- 
ly at  her  door.  “Please  come!  Quick!” 

There  was  a response  and  a hurried 
movement  from  within,  but  he  did  not 
wait  for  her  to  appear.  When  she  came 
out  of  her  room  she  could  see  from  the 
light  thrown  over  the  terrace  that  the 
motor  had  already  stopped  at  the  steps. 
Some  one  was  getting  out,  and  she  could 
hear  men’s  voices.  Advancing  to  a spot 
midway  between  her  room  and  the  main 
entry,  she  stood  waiting  for  Derek  to 
bring  her  his  daughter.  A moment  later 
he  sprang  into  the  light  of  the  doorway 
with  features  white  and  alarmed. 

“Go  back!”  he  cried  to  her,  with  a 
commanding  gesture.  “Go  back!” 

“ But  what’s  the  matter  ?” 

“ Go  back !”  he  ordered,  more  imperi- 
ously than  before. 

“ Oh,  Derek,  it’s  Dorothea ! She’s  hurt. 
I must  go  to  her.  I will  not  go  back.” 

She  rushed  toward  the  entry,  but  he 
caught  her  and  pushed  her  inward. 

“I  tell  you  you  must  go  back,”  he 
repeated. 

“ It’s  Dorothea,”  she  cried.  “ She’s 
hurt!  She’s  killed!  Let  me  go!  She 
needs  me!” 

“ It  isn’t  Dorothea,”  he  whispered, 
forcing  her  over  the  threshold  of  her 
own  room,  and  trying  to  close  the  door 
upon  her. 
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“ Then  what  is  it  ?”  she  begged.  “ Tell 
me  now.  You’re  hurting  me.  Let  me 
go!  You’re  killing  me.” 

“ It’s — ” 

But  there  was  no  need  to  say  more,  for 
the  main  door  swung  open  again,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Bienville  entered,  followed 
by  a porter  carrying  his  valise. 

At  his  appearance  Derek  relinquished 
Diane’s  hands,  and  Diane  herself  was 
so  astonished  that  she  stepped  plainly 
into  view.  Not  less  astonished  than  her- 
self, Bienville  stopped  stock-still,  looked 
at  her,  looked  into  the  room  behind  her, 
looked  at  Derek  with  a long,  half-amused, 
comprehending  stare,  lifted  his  hat  grave- 
ly, and  passed  on. 

When  he  had  gone  there  was  a minute 
of  dead  silence.,  With  parted  lips  and 
awe-stricken  eyes  Diane  gazed  after  him 
till  he  had  spoken  to  the  clerk  at  the  desk 
and  passed  on  into  the  darker  recesses 
of  the  hotel.  When  she  turned  toward 
Derek  he  was  smiling,  with  what  she 
knew  was  an  effort  to  treat  the  situa- 
tion lightly. 

“ Well,  this  time  we’ve  given  him 
something  to  talk  about,”  he  laughed, 
bravely. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  spread 
apart  her  hands  with  one  of  her  habitual, 
fatalistic  gestures. 

“ I don’t  mind.  He  can’t  do  me  more 
harm  than  he’s  done  already.  It’s  not 
of  him  that  I’m  thinking,  but  of  Doro- 
thea. She  hasn’t  come.” 

“ No,  she  hasn’t  come.” 

The  fact  had  grown  alarming,  so  much 
so  as  to  make  the  incident  of  Bienville’s 
appearance  seem  in  comparison  a matter 
of  little  moment.  Diane  remained  on 
the  threshold  of  her  room,  and  he  in  the 
hall  outside,  while,  for  mutual  encour- 
agement, they  rehearsed  once  more  the 
list  of  predicaments  in  which  the  young 
people  might  have  found  themselves  with- 
out serious  danger. 

Diane  was  about  to  withdraw,  when  a 
man  ran  down  the  hall  calling: 

“ The  telephone ! — for  the  gentleman !” 

Derek  started  on  a run,  Diane  follow- 
ing more  slowly.  When  she  reached  the 
office  Derek  had  the  receiver  to  his  ear, 
and  was  talking. 

“Yes,  Fulton.  Go  on.  I hear.  . . . 
Who  has  rung  you  up?  ...  I didn’t 
catch.  . . Miss — who?  Oh,  Miss  Marion 


Grimston.  Yes?  ...  In  Philadelphia, 
at  the  Hotel  Belleville.  . . . Yes;  I un- 
derstand . • • and  Miss  Dorothea  is  with 
her.  . . • Good  I . . . Did  she  say  how  she 
got  there?  • • • Will  explain  when  we  get 
back  to  New  York  to-morrow  morning. 
. . . All  right.  . . . Yes,  to  lunch.  . . . 
She  said  Miss  Dorothea  was  quite  well, 
and  satisfied  with  her  trip!  . . . That's 
good.  . . . Well,  good  night,  Fulton.  Sor- 
ry to  have  kept  you  up.” 

He  put  up  the  receiver  and  turned 
to  Diane. 

“Did  you  understand ?” 

“Perfectly.  I think  I know  what  has 
happened.  I can  guess.” 

“ Then,  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I can.  What 
is  it?” 

“ I’ll  let  them  tell  you  that  them- 
selves. I’m  too  tired  to  say  anything 
more  to-night.” 

She  kept  close  to  the  office  where  the 
clerk  was  shutting  books  and  locking 
drawers  preparatory  to  closing. 

“You  must  let  me  come  and  thank 
you — ” he  began. 

“You  must  thank  Miss  Marion  Grim- 
ston,” she  interrupted,  “ for  any  real  serv- 
ice. All  I’ve  done  for  you,  as  you  see, 
has  been  to  bring  you  on  an  unneces- 
sary journey.” 

“ For  me  it  has  been  a journey — into 
truth.” 

“ I’ll  say  good  night  now.  I shall  not 
see  you  in  the  morning.  You’ll  not  for- 
get to  be  very  gentle  with  Dorothea,  will 
you — and  with  him?  Good  night,  again 
— good  night.” 

Smiling  into  his  eyes,  she  ignored  the 
hand  he  held  out  to  her  and  slipped 
away  into  the  semi-darkness  as  the  im- 
patient clerk  began  turning  out  the  lights. 

CHAPTER  XXII 

DEREK  PRUYN  was  guilty  Of  an 
injustice  to  the  Marquis  de  Bien- 
ville in  supposing  he  would  make  the 
incident  at  Lakefield  a topic  of  con- 
versation among  his  friends.  His  sense 
of  honor  alone  would  have  kept  him  from 
betraying  what  might  be  looked  upon  as 
an  involuntary  confidence,  even  if  it  had 
not  better  suited  his  purposes  to  entrust 
the  matter,  in  the  form  of  an  amusing 
anecdote,  told  under  the  seal  of  secrecy, 
to  Mrs.  Bayford.  In  her  hands  it  was 
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like  invested  capital,  adding  to  itself, 
while  he  did  nothing  at  all.  Months  of 
insinuation  on  his  part  would  have 
failed  to  achieve  the  result  that  she 
brought  about  in  a few  days’  time,  with 
no  more  effort  than  a rose  makes  in  shed- 
ding perfume. 

Before  Derek  had  been  able  to  recover 
from  the  feeling  of  having  passed 
through  a strange  waking  dream,  before 
Dorothea  and  he  had  resumed  the  ordi- 
nary tenor  of  their  life  together,  before 
he  had  seen  Diane  again,  he  was  given 
to  understand  that  the  little  scene  on 
Bienville’s  arrival  at  the  Bay  Tree  Inn 
was  familiar  matter  in  the  offices,  banks, 
and  clubs  he  most  frequented.  The  in- 
telligence was  conveyed  by  a score  of 
trivial  signs,  suggestive,  satirical,  or 
overfamiliar,  which  he  would  not  have 
perceived  in  days  gone  by,  but  to  which 
he  had  grown  sensitive.  It  was  clear  that 
the  story  gained  piquancy  from  its  con- 
trast with  the  staidness  of  his  life;  and 
his  most  intimate  friends  permitted  them- 
selves a little  covert  “ chaff  ” with  him  on 
the  event.  He  was  not  of  a nature  to 
resent  this  raillery  on  his  own  account; 
it  was  serious  to  him  only  because  it 
touched  Diane. 

For  her  the  matter  was  so  grave  that 
he  exhausted  his  ingenuity  in  devising 
means  for  her  protection.  He  refrained 
from  even  seeing  her  until  he  could  go 
with  some  ultimatum  before  which  she 
should  be  obliged  to  yield.  An  unsuc- 
cessful appeal  to  her,  he  judged,  would 
be  worse  than  none  at  all ; and  un- 
til he  discovered  arguments  which  she 
could  not  controvert  he  decided  to  hold 
liis  peace. 

Action  of  some  sort  became  imperative 
when  he  found  that  Miss  Lucilla  Van 
Tromp  had  heard  the  story  and  drawn 
from  it  what  seemed  to  her  the  obvi- 
ous conclusion. 

“ I should  never  have  believed  it,”  she 
declared,  tearfully,  “ if  you  hadn’t  ad- 
mitted it  yourself.  I told  Pussy  Bayford 
that  nothing  but  your  own  words  would 
convince  me  that  any  such  scene  had 
taken  place.” 

“Allowing  that  it  did,  isn’t  it  con- 
ceivable that  it  might  have  had  an  honor- 
able motive  ?” 

“Then  what  is  it?  If  you  could  tell 
me  that — ” 


“ I could  tell  you  easily  enough  if  there 
weren’t  other  considerations  involved.  J 
should  think  that  in  the  circumstance 
you  could  trust  me.” 

“ Nobody  else  does,  Derek.” 

“Whom  do  you  mean  by  nobody  else? 
Mrs.  Bayford?” 

“ Oh,  she’s  not  the  only  one.  If  your 
men  friends  don’t  believe  in  you — ” 

“They  believe  in  me,  all  right;  don’t 
you  worry  about  that.” 

“ They  may  believe  in  you  as  men  be- 
lieve in  each  other;  but  it  isn’t  the  way 
I believe  in  people.” 

“I  know  how  you  believe  in  people, 
if  ill-natured  women  would  let  you  alone. 
You  wouldn’t  mistrust  a thief  if  you 
saw  him  stealing  your  watch  from 
your  pocket.” 

“That’s  not  true,  Derek.  I can  be  as 
suspicious  as  any  one  when  I like.” 

“ But  don’t  you  see  that  your  sus- 
picion doesn’t  only  light  on  me  ? It 
strikes  Diane.” 

“ That’s  just  it.” 

“ Lucilla !”  he  cried,  reproachfully. 

“ Well,  Derek,  you  know  how  loyal  I’ve 
been  to  her.  It’s  been  harder,  too,  than 
you’ve  ever  been  aware  of;  for  I haven’t 
told  you — I wouldn't  tell  you — one-half 
the  things  that  people  have  hinted  to  me 
during  the  past  two  years.” 

“ Yes ; but  who  ? A lot  of  jealous 
women — ” 

“It’s  no  use  saying  that,  Derek;  be- 
cause your  own  actions  contradict  you. 
Why  did  Diane  leave  your  house,  if  it 
wasn’t  that  you  believed — ?” 

“Don’t.”  He  raised  his  hand  to  his 
face  as  if  protecting  himself  from  a blow. 

“ I wouldn’t,”  she  cried,  “ if  you  didn’t 
make  me.  I say  it  only  in  self-defence. 
After  all,  you  can  only  accuse  me  of 
what  you’ve  done  yourself.  Diane  made 
me  think  at  first  that  you  had  mis- 
judged her;  but  I see  now  that  if  she 
had  been  a good  woman  you  wouldn’t 
have  sent  her  away.” 

“ I didn’t  send  her  away.  She  went.” 

“ Yes,  Derek;  but  why?” 

“ That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion.” 

“ On  the  contrary,  it  has  everything  to 
do  with  it.  It  all  belongs  together.  I’ve 
loved  Diane,  and  defended  her;  but  I’ve 
come  to  the  point  where  I can’t  do  it 
any  longer.  After  what’s  happened — ” 
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<fBut  I tell  you,  what's  happened  is 
nothing!  If  it  was  only  right  for  me  to 
explain  it  to  you,  as  I shall  explain  it  to 
you  some  day,  you'd  find  you  owed  her  a 
debt  that  you  never  could  repay." 

“Very  well!  I won't  dispute  it.  It 
still  doesn't  affect  the  main  point  at  issue. 
Can  you  yourself,  Derek,  honestly  and 
truthfully  affirm  that  you  look  upon 
Diane  as  a good  woman,  in  the  sense  that 
is  usually  attached  to  the  words?" 

“ I can  honestly  and  truthfully  affirm 
that  I look  upon  her  as  one  of  the  best 
women  in  the  world." 

u -That  isn't  the  point.  Louise  de  la 
Valliere  became  one  of  the  best  women 
in  the  world;  but  there  are  some  other 
things  that  might  be  said  of  her.  But 
I'll  not  argue;  I'll  not  insist.  Since  you 
think  I'm  wrong.  I'll  take  your  own  word 
for  it,  Derek.  Just  tell  me  once,  tell  me 
without  quibble,  and  on  your  honor  as 
my  cousin  and  a gentleman,  that  you 
believe  Diane  to  be— what  I've  supposed 
her  to  be  hitherto,  and  what  you  know 
very  well  I mean— and  I'll  not  doubt 
it  further." 

For  a moment  he  stood  speechless,  try- 
ing to  formulate  the  lie  he  could  utter 
most  boldly,  until  he  was  struck  with  the 
double  thought,  that  to  defend  Diane's 
honor  with  a falsehood  would  be  to  de- 
fame it  further,  while  a lie  to  this  pure, 
virginal  spirit  would  be  a crime. 

“ Tell  me,  Derek,”  she  insisted;  "tell 
me,  and  I'll  believe  you.” 

He  retreated  a pace  or  two,  as  if  trying 
to  get  out  of  her  presence. 

“I’m  listening,  Derek;  go  on;  I’m  will- 
mg  to  take  your  word." 
u “Then  I repeat,”  he  said,  weakly, 
that  I believe  her,  I know  her,  to  be  one 
of  the  best  women  in  the  world.” 

“ Like  Louise  de  la  Valliere.” 

“ Yes,”  he  shouted,  maddened  to  the 
retort,  “ like  Louise  de  la  Valliere.  And 
what  then?” 

He  stood  as  if  demanding  a reply. 

: “ Nothing!  I have  no  more  to  say.” 

“Then  I have;  and  I’ll  ask  you  to  lis- 
ten.” He  drew  near  to  her  again  and 
spoke  slowly.  “There  were  doubtless 
many  good  women  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
time  of  Herod  and  Pilate  and  Christ;  but 
not  the  least  held  in  honor  among  us 
to-day  is — the  Magdalen.  That’s  one 
thing;  and  here’s  something  more.  There 


is  joy,  so  we  are  told,  in  the  presence 
the  angels  of  God— plenty  of  it,  let  -> 
hope!  but  it  isn’t  over  the  ninety  anJ 
nine  just  persons,  who  need  no  repentance 
bo  much  as  over  the  one,  poor,  desert-;, 
lonely  sinner  that  repenteth — that  reper.1- 
eth,  Lucilla,  do  you  hear?— and  you  knc^ 
whom  I mean.” 

With  this  as  his  confession  of  faith  k 
left  her,  to  go  in  search  of  Diane.  He 
had  formed  the  ultimatum  before  whii  V 
fls  he  believed,  she  should  find  her^I* 
obliged  to  surrender. 

It  was  a day  on  which  Diane’s  m-  .-j 
was  one  of  comparative  peace.  She 
engrossed  in  an  occupation  which  at  on^ 
soothed  her  spirits  and  appealed  to  her 
taste.  Madame  Cauchat,  the  landlady,  be- 
wailing the  continued  illness  of  her 
lingere,  Diane  had  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  take  charge  of  the  linen-room  of  the 
hotel,  not  merely  as  a means  of  earning 
a living,  but  because  she  delights! 
m such  work.  Methodical  in  her  habit- 
and  nimble  with  her  needle,  the  neatness 
smoothness,  and  purity  of  piles  of  white 
damask  stirred  all  those  housewifely 
home-keeping  instincts  which  are  io 
large  a part  of  every  Frenchwoman’* 
nature.  Her  fingers  busy  with  the  quiet, 
delicate  task  of  mending,  her  mind  could 
dwell  with  the  greater  content  on  such 
subjects  as  she  had  for  satisfaction. 

They  were  more  numerous  than  they 
had  been  for  a long  time  past.  The  meet- 
ing at  Lakefield  had  changed  her  mental 
attitude  toward  Derek  Pruyn,  taking  a 
large  part  of  the  pain  out  of  her  thought 
of  him,  as  well  as  out  of  his  thoughts  of 
her.  She  had  avoided  seeing  him  aft^r 
that  one  night,  and  she  had  heard  nothing 
from  him  since;  but  she  knew  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  go  on  thinking  of  her 
altogether  harshly.  She  had  been  useful 
to  him;  she  had  struggled  to  save  Doro- 
thea from  a great  mistake;  she  had  done 
it  in  such  a way  that  no  hint  of  the  es- 
capade was  likely  to  become  known  out- 
side of  the  few  who  had  taken  part  in  ir ; 
she  had  put  herself  in  a relation  toward 
him  which,  as  a final  one,  was  much  to  k 
preferred  to  that  which  had  existed  be- 
fore. She  could  therefore  pass  out.  of  hk 
life  more  satisfied  than  she  had  dared 
hope  to  be  with  the  effect  she  had  had 
upon  it.  Ae  she  stitched  she  sighed  to 
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herself  with  a certain  comfort,  when, 
glancing  up,  she  saw  him  standing  at 
the  door. 

The  nature  of  her  thoughts,  coupled 
with  his  sudden  appearance,  drew  to  her 
lips  a quiet  smile. 

" They  shouldn’t  have  shown  you  in 
here,”  she  protested,  gently,  letting  her 
work  fall  to  her  lap,  but  not  rising  from 
her  place. 

" I insisted,”  he  explained,  briefly,  from 
the  threshold. 

" You  can  come  in,”  she  smiled,  as 
he  continued  to  stand  in  the  doorway. 
"You  can  even  sit  down.”  She  pointed 
to  a chair,  not  far  from  her  own,  going  on 
again  with  her  stitching,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  necessity  for  further  greeting.  "I 
suppose  you  wonder  what  I’m  doing,”  she 
pursued,  when  he  had  seated  himself. 

" I’m  not  wondering  that  so  much  as 
whether  you  ought  to  be  doing  it.” 

" I can  relieve  your  mind  on  that  score. 
It’s  a case,  too,  in  which  duty  and  pleas- 
ure jump  together;  for  the  delight  of 
handling  beautiful  linen  is  like  nothing 
else  in  the  world.” 

"It  seems  to  me  like  servants’  work,” 
he  said,  bluntly. 

"Possibly;  but  I can  do  servants’  work 
at  a pinch — especially  when  I like  it.” 

" I don’t,”  he  declared. 

" But  then  you  don’t  have  to  do  it.” 

" I mean  that  I don’t  like  it  for  you.” 

" Even  so,  you  wouldn’t  forbid  my  do- 
ing it,  would  you  ?” 

" I wish  I had  the  right  to.  I’ve  come 
here  this  afternoon  to  ask  you  again  if 
you  won’t  give  it  to  me.” 

For  a few  minutes  she  stitched  in  si- 
lence. When  she  spoke  it  was  without 
stopping  her  work  or  lifting  her  head. 

"I’m  sorry  that  you  should  raise  that 
question  again.  I thought  it  was  settled.” 

" Supposing  it  was,  it  can  be  reopened 
— if  there’s  a reason.” 

"But  there  is  none.” 

" That’s  all  you  know  about  it. 
There’s  a very  important  reason.” 

" Since — when  ?” 

" Since  Lakefield.” 

" Do  you  mean  anything  that  Monsieur 
de  Bienville  may  have  said  ?” 

"I  do.” 

" That  wouldn’t  be  a reason — for  me.” 

" But  you  don’t  know — ” 

"I  can  imagine.  Monsieur  de  Bien- 


ville has  already  done  me  all  the  harm 
he  can.  It’s  beyond  his  power  to  hurt 
me  any  more.” 

" But,  Diane,  you  don’t  know  what 
you’re  saying.  You  don’t  know  what  he’s 
doing.  He’s — he’s — I hardly  know  how 
to  put  it — He’s  destroying  your  rep- 
utation.” 

She  glanced  up  with  a smile,  ©easing 
for  an  instant  to  sew. 

" You  mean,  he’s  destroying  what*s  left 
of  it.  Well,  he’s  welcome!  There  was 
so  little  of  it — ” 

" For  God’s  sake,  Diane,  don’t  say  that. 
It  breaks  my  heart.  You  must  consider 
the  position  that  you  put  me  in.  After 
you’ve  rendered  me  one  of  the  greatest 
Services  one  person  can  do  another,  do 
you  think  I can  sit  quietly  by  while  you 
are  being  robbed  of  the  dearest  thing  in 
life,  just  because  you  did  it?” 

" I should  be  sorry  to  think  the  opin- 
ion other  people  hold  of  me  to  be  the 
dearest  thing  in  life ; but  even  if  it  were, 
I’d  willingly  give  it  up  for — Dorothea.” 

" It  isn’t  for  Dorothea ; it’s  for  me.” 

"Well,  wouldn’t  you  let  me  do  it — for 
you?  I’m  not  of  much  use  in  the  world, 
but  it  would  make  me  a little  happier 
to  think  I could  do  any  one  a good  turn 
without  being  promised  a reward.” 

"A  reward!  Oh,  Diane!” 

" It’s  what  you’re  offering  me,  isn’t  it  ? 
If  it  hadn’t  been  for — for — the  great 
service  you  speak  about,  you  wouldn’t  be 
here,  asking  me  again  to  be  your  wife.” 

"That’s  your  way  of  putting  it,  but 
I’ll  put  it  in  mina  If  it  hadn’t  been  for 
the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  you’re 
willing  to  make  for  me,  I shouldn’t  have 
dared  to  hope  that  you  loved  me.  When 
all  pretexts  and  secondary  causes  have 
been  considered  and  thrust  aside,  that’s 
why  I’m  here,  and  for  no  other  reason 
whatever.  If  you  love  me,”  he  continued, 
" why  should  you  hesitate  any  longer  ? 
If  you  love  me,  why  seek  for  reasons  to 
justify  the  simple  prompting  of  your 
heart?  What  have  you  and  I got  to  do 
with  other  people’s  opinions  ? When 
there’s  a plain,  straightforward  course 
before  11s,  why  not  go  right  on  and 
follow  it?” 

She  raised  her  eyes  for  one  brief  glance. 

" You  forget.” 

The  words  were  spoken  quietly,  but 
they  startled  him. 
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“Yes,  Diane;  I do  forget.  Rather, 
there’s  nothing  left  for  me  to  remember. 
I know  what  you’d  have  me  recall.  I’ll 
speak  of  it  this  once  more,  to  be  silent 
on  the  subject  forever.  I want  you  to 
forgive  me.  I want  to  tell  you  that  I, 
too,  have  repented.” 

“ Repented  of  what  ?” 

“ Of  the  wrong  I’ve  done  you.  I be- 
lieve your  soul  to  be  as  white  as  all  this 
whiteness  around  you.” 

“ Then,”  she  continued,  questioning 
gently,  “you’ve  changed  your  point  of 
view  during  the  last  six  months?” 

“ I have.  You  charged  me  then  with 
being  willing  to  come  down  to  your  level ; 
now  I’m  asking  you  to  let  me  climb  up 
to  it.  I see  that  I was  a self-righteous 
Pharisee,  and  that  the  true  man  is  he 
who  can  smite  his  breast  and  say,  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a sinner!” 

“A  sinner — like  me.” 

“ I don’t  want  to  be  led  into  further 
explanations,”  he  said,  suddenly  on  his 
guard  against  her  insinuations.  “ You  and 
I have  said  too  much  to  one  another  not 
to  be  able  to  be  frank.  Now,  I’ve  been 
frank  enough.  You’ve  understood  what 
I’ve  felt  at  other  times;  you  understand 
what  I feel  to-day.  Why  draw  me  out, 
to  make  me  speak  more  plainly  ?” 

“I  am  not  drawing  you  out,”  she  de- 
clared. “ If  I’ve  asked  you  a question  or 
two,  it  was  to  show  you  that  not  even  the 
woman  that  you  take  me  for — not  even 
the  forgiven  penitent — could  be  a good 
wife  for  you.  I can’t  marry  you,  Mr. 
Pruyn.  I must  beg  you  to  let  that  an- 
swer be  decisive.” 

There  was  decision  in  the  way  in  which 
she  folded  her  work  and  smoothed  the 
white  brocaded  surface  in  her  lap.  There 
was  decision,  too,  in  the  quickness  with 
which  he  rose  and  stood  looking  down 
at  her.  Eor  a second  she  expected  him 
to  turn  from  her,  as  he  had  turned  once 
before,  and  leave  her  with  no  explanation 
beyond  a few  laconic  words.  She  held 
her  breath  while  she  awaited  them. 

“ Then  that  means,”  he  said  at  last, 
“that  you  put  me  in  the  position  of  tak- 
ing all,  while  you  give  all.” 

“ I don’t  put  you  in  any  position  what- 
ever. The  circumstances  are  not  of  my 
making.  They  are  as  much  beyond  my 
control  as  they  are  beyond  yours.” 

“ They’re  not  wholly  beyond  mine.  If 


there  are  some  things  I can’t  do,  thert 
are  some  I can  prevent.” 

“ What  things  ?” 

His  tone  alarmed  her,  and  she  strug- 
gled to  her  feet. 

“You’re  willing  to  make  me  a gres 
sacrifice;  but  at  least  I can  refuse 
accept  it.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  She  moved 
slightly  back  from  him,  behind  the  pro- 
tection of  one  of  the  tables  piled  breast 
high  with  its  white  load. 

“ You’re  willing  to  lose  for  me  the  las 
vestige  of  your  good  name — ” 

“ I don’t  care  anything  about  that,*  she 
said,  hurriedly. 

“ But  I do.  I won’t  let  you.” 

“ How  can  you  stop  me  ?”  she  asked, 
staring  at  him  with  large,  frightened  eyes 

“I  shall  tell  Dorothea’s  part  in  the 
story.” 

“You’d — ?”  she  began,  with  a ques- 
tioning cry. 

“ All  who  care  to  hear  it,  shall.  They 
shall  know  it  from  its  beginning  to  its 
end.  They  shall  lose  no  detail  of  bet 
folly,  or  of  your  wisdom.” 

“You  would  sacrifice  your  child  lib 
that?” 

“Yes;  like  that.  Neither  she  nor  I 
can  remain  so  indebted  to  any  one,  as 
you  would  have  us  be  to  you.” 

“ You  — wouldn’t  — be  — indebted" 


to — me  ?” 

“Not  to  so  terrible  an  extent.  If  ^ 
a choice  between  your  good  name  and 
hers — hers  must  go.  She’d  agree  with 
me  herself.  She  wouldn’t  hesitate  for 
one  single  fraction  of  an  instant-^ 
she  knew.  She’d  be  grateful  to  you- 
as  I am;  but  she  couldn’t  profit  by 
your  magnanimity.” 

“ So  that  the  alternative  you  offer  nrc 
is  this:  I can  protect  myself  by  sacrI* 
ficing  Dorothea,  or  I can  marry  you,  and 
Dorothea  will  be  saved.” 

“ I shouldn’t  express  it  in  just  those 
words,  but  it’s  something  like  it.” 

“ Then  I’ll  marry  you.  You  give  rue  a 
choice  of  evils,  and  I take  the  least.” 

“ Oh ! Then  to  marry  me  would 
an  evil  ?” 

“What  else  do  you  make  it?  You" 
admit  that  it’s  a little  difficult  to  keep 
pace  with  you.  You  come  to  me  one  da? 
accusing  me  of  sin,  and  another  *n* 
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third,  you  may  be  in  some  entirely  dif- 
ferent mood  about  me.” 

“ You  can  easily  render  me  ridiculous. 
That's  due  to  my  awkwardness  of  ex- 
pression, and  not  to  anything  wrong  in 
the  way  1 feel.” 

“ Oh,  but  isn’t  it  out  of  the  heart  that 
the  mouth  speaketh  ? I think  so.  You’ve 
advanced  some  excellent  reasons  why  I 
should  become  your  wife,  and  I can  see 
that  you’re  quite  capable  of  believing 
them.  At  one  time  it  was  because  I 
needed  a home,  at  another  because  I 
needed  protection,  while  to-day,  I under- 
stand, it  is  because  I love  you.” 

“Is  this  fair?” 

“ I dare  say  you  think  it  isn’t ; but 
then  you  haven’t  been  tried  and  judged, 
half  a dozen  times,  unheard,  as  I’ve  been. 
I’ll  confess  that  you’ve  shown  the  most 
wonderful  ingenuity  in  trying  to  get  me 
into  a position  where  I should  be  obliged 
to  marry  you,  whether  I would  or  no; 
and  now  you’ve  succeeded.  Whether  the 
game  is  worth  the  candle  or  not  is  for 
you  to  judge;  my  part  is  limited  to  say- 
ing that  you’ve  won.  I’m  ready  to  marry 
you  as  soon  as  you  tell  me  when.” 

“To  save  Dorothea?” 

“ To  save  Dorothea.” 

“ And  for  no  other  reason  ?” 

“ For  no  other  reason.” 

“ Then,  of  course,  I can’t  keep  you  to 
your  word.” 

“You  can’t  release  me  from  it,  except 
on  one  condition.” 

“Which  is—?” 

“ That  Dorothea’s  secret  shall  be  kept.” 

“ I must  use  my  own  judgment  about 
that.” 

“ On  the  contrary;  you  must  use  mine. 
You’ve  made  me  a proposal  which  I’m 
ready  to  accept.  As  a man  of  honor  you 
must  hold  to  it — or  be  silent.” 

“ Possibly,”  he  admitted,  on  reflection. 
“ I shall  have  to  think  it  over.  But  in 
that  case  we’d  be  just  where  we  were — ” 

“Yes;  just  where  we  were.” 

“ And  you’d  be  without  help  or  protec- 
tion. That’s  the  thought  I can’t  endure, 
Diane.  Try  to  be  just  to  me.  If  I make 
mistakes,  if  I flounder  about,  if  I say 
things  that  offend  you,  it’s  because  I 
can’t  rest  while  you’re  exposed  to  danger. 
Alone,  as  you  are,  in  this  great  city, 
surrounded  by  people  who  are  not  your 
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friends,  a prey  to  criticism  «and  misap- 
prehension when  it  is  no  worse,  it’s  as 
if  I saw  you  flung  into  the  arena  among 
the  beasts.  Can  you  wonder  that  I want 
to  stand  by  you?  Can  you  be  surprised 
if  I demand  the  privilege  of  clasping  you 
in  my  arms  and  saying  to  the  world, 
This  is  my  wife?  When  Christian  wom- 
en were  thrown  to  the  lions  there  was 
once  a heathen  husband  who  leaped  into 
the  ring,  to  die  at  his  wife’s  side,  be- 
cause he  could  do  no  more.  That’s  my 
impulse — only  I could  save  you  from  the 
lions.  I couldn’t  protect  you  against 
everything,  perhaps,  but  I could  against 
the  worst.  I know  I’m  stupid;  I know 
I’m  dull.  When  I come  near  you,  I’m 
like  the  clown  who  touches  some  exqui- 
site tissue,  spun  of  azure;  but  I’m  like 
the  clown  who  would  fight  for  his  treas- 
ure, and  defend  it  from  sacrilegious 
hands,  and  spend  his  last  drop  of  blood 
to  keep  it  pure.  It’s  to  be  put  in  a posi- 
tion where  I can’t  do  that  that  I find 
hard.  It’s  to  see  you  so  defenceless — ” 

“ But  I’m  not  defenceless.” 

“ Why  not  ? Whom  have  you  ? Nobody 
— nobody  in  this  world  but  me.” 

“ Oh  yes,  I have.” 

“Who?” 

She  smiled  faintly  at  the  fierceness  of 
his  brief  question. 

“ It’s  no  one  to  whom  you  need  feel 
any  opposition,  even  though  it’s  some  one 
who  can  do  for  me  what  you  cannot.” 

“ What  I cannot  ?” 

“What  you  cannot;  what  no  man  can. 
Asperges  me  hyssopo,  et  mundabor . 
Thou  shalt  purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I 
shall  be  clean.  Derek,  He  has  purged  me 
with  hyssop,  even  though  it  has  not  been 
in  the  way  you  think.  With  the  hyssop 
of  what  I’ve  had  to  suffer  He  has  purged 
me  from  so  many  things  that  now  I see 
I can  safely  commit  my  cause  to  Him.” 

“ So  that  you  don’t  need  me  ?” 

She  looked  at  him  in  silence  before 
she  replied: 

“ Not  for  defence.” 

“ Nor  for  anything  else?” 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  her  voice 
failed  her. 

“ Nor  for  anything  else  ?”  he  asked  again. 

Her  voice  was  faint,  her  head  sank, 
her  body  trembled,  but  she  forced  the 
one  W'ord,  “ No.” 

[to  be  continued.] 
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When  the  City  Amuses  Itself 

BY  EDWARD  5.  MARTIN 


IN  the  British  Who's  Who,  after  they 
have  set  down  the  time  and  place 
of  a subject’s  birth  and  the  record 
of  his  major  experiences  and  achieve- 
ments, they  give  space  to  his  recreations. 
Open  it  at  a venture.  A physician’s 
recreations  are  put  down  as  “ yachting, 
gardening,  figure-skating,  music”;  a 
bishop’s  are  books  and  music;  an  editor 
collects  engravings  and  pictures;  a law- 
yer plays  with  photography;  a soldier 
rides  to  hounds  and  hunts  big  game  and 
writes  about  both;  a university  professor 
cycles.  On  the  whole,  the  record  of  rec- 
reations is  the  most  interesting  thing  in 
the  book,  because  it  is  the  one  that  comes 
nearest  to  personal  life.  But  nobody  has 
put  his  recreation  down  as  “ alcohol,”  an 
omission  that,  all  things  and  folks  con- 
sidered, intimates  a lack  of  candor;  un- 
less, to  be  sure,  it  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  surmise  that  comparatively  few 
persons  whose  recreation  is  alcohol  get 
their  names  into  Who's  Who . 

The  readiest  division  of  amusements 
in  New  York  is  between  those  that  are 
free  and  those  that  cost  something.  In 
the  latter  group  belong  alcohol,  carriage 
exercise,  enlargement  by  automobile,  the 
opera  and  theatres,  horseback  riding  in 
the  parks,  shopping,  social  entertain- 
ments from  bridge  parties  up  to  balls, 
eating  in  fashionable  restaurants,  stock 
speculation,  horse-racing,  coaching,  yacht- 
ing, and  politics.  To  the  former  class 
belong  walking  in  the  street  and  in  the 
parks,  sitting  in  the  parks  or  playing  in 
them,  visiting  the  Aquarium,  the  Nat- 
ural History  Museum,  the  Museum  of 
Art,  the  public  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms,  the  tuberculosis  show — when  there 
is  one — or  the  tenement-house  exhibition, 
or  any  other  instructive  spectacle;  seeing 
various  parades  in  the  streets  or  on  the 
rivers  as  circumstances  provide  them,  be- 
ing glad  you  don’t  live  in  the  country; 
watching  the  street-cleaners,  the  ash- 
men, the  garbage  men,  the  postmen,  the 


police,  and  the  rest  of  the  population ; ex- 
ploring the  town,  admiring  the  brilliancy 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  breathing  in  the 
stimulating  air  on  good  days,  when  it 
does  not  ta9te  too  strong  of  gasoline. 
Supplementary  in  an  important  degree  to 
these  free  amusements  are  others  that  are 
cheap  but  do  cost  a little,  especially  and 
perpetually  the  use  of  the  cheaper  public 
vehicles — street-cars,  elevated  railroads, 
subways,  and  ferries — and  the  reading  of 
newspapers,  which  last  amusement  is 
better  patronized  than  even  alcohol.  Many 
more  street  - car  rides  are  sold  every 
day  in  New  York  than  drinks,  but  street- 
car rides  belong,  as  a rule,  in  the  group 
of  necessaries  rather  than  of  recreations, 
though  a certain  proportion  of  them  are 
incidental  to  recreation.  But  newspapers 
outsell  drinks  too,  being  very  much 
cheaper,  and  they  and  conversation  con- 
stitute the  biggest  items  of  recreation 
that  there  are. 

It  is  immensely  important,  this  mat- 
ter of  the  amusements  of  a great  city; 
important  to  health,  sanity,  energy,  order; 
to  everything  that  makes  for  efficiency 
and  happiness,  and,  you  might  even  say. 
for  salvation.  Here  is  a huge  working 
population,  that  gets  tired  every  night, 
and  needs  to  have  its  strength  renewed  by 
early  morning.  Food  and  sleep  are  the 
necessaries  that  are  vital  to  that  restora- 
tion, but  they  are  not  enough.  There  i> 
entertainment  and  recreation  also  to  he 
provided  every  day  in  enormous  measure 
It  is  provided  imperfectly,  but  better 
than  most  of  us  think.  The  great  pre- 
vision is  social.  Man,  including  woman, 
is  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  provision  of  man  in  Ne'r 
York  is  exceedingly  liberal.  There  are 
people  in  abundance  to  talk  to,  to  sit 
with,  to  talk  about,  and  to  watch,  and 
where  there  is  the  least  of  other  recrea- 
tions there  is  apt  to  be  the  most  human 
society.  If  there  are  lonely  children  m 
New  York,  the  place  to  look  for  them  i* 
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provide,  hut  is  it  free  ?ho*sy  Ope  pf  the 
tile  great  ?iiectaele  F^tli 
Av^fHHS  which,  when  it  tit*  homer, 

is  tfe  nio^  amii*tiig  tiling  iu  uuvit 
When  Mr.  frodkin  W*K  edito  r nf  the 
Efi-'fih't*  /V*/,  sojrjmtimes-  one  mvi 

* he  editorial  page  ^31  through  wit  ha  "«itc 
ill \$MR-  Smile-.  0ti  ferntraWe  ihiy«, 
the  . .wallyup 

from  MsdtYoxi  Stpmro  to 
the  Fi^a.  with  stimulating  dart;*  o.t 
amp ^ureht''  gritty,  rod  of  the  w#y.  'Ami 
siiiec  t ht?  high  inolGr-hH^c^  with  top  seam 
him*  lu-cii  pot  cm  it  it  no  interesting 
viiriu < ion  of  that;  grn tiBcjaffort*  to  "ohmb 
to  >h»-  ipp  of  mie  of  them  at  WashfTigtoH 
Smiare  xtnd  ride  np  the  great  amiw  ^ 
fiir  h>*  the  hufcS^s  j0,  edified  all  the  WiVji-y 
iuid  progressing  from  that  part  of  the 
p^mIoihv*  pnartor  of  the  t«uvn  which  is 

*rdl  a dmd  ak  it  vr*ijsi  seventy  yem* 

uarof  up  through  iinmy  Wteofes  of  now 
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to?  speml  the  whiter.  HeratiaNs 

>*  ^nvi^otitept-  She  aniu-es  her- 

■&n] f flnVik  ina  <<£  to  do  In 

part'  of  the  world  and  tlwn$;$*ereu 
t^anelt  of  umu^cmimt  that  she  paf* 
roni^>  U good  deal  If  r,he  improveim/vP 
of  foermi  ml  She  think4  not  hhig  of  |$jtyr 
vliufp  three  or  topr 1 Xhvu^anfl  mih>*  u> 
improve  her  merit#}  apparatus  U>r  i\ 
eooph  of nioiuhs\  She  like**  New  York, 
m emuse  oud  find*  it'  'improving..  She 
(lay  pt-  her  :^liihyplel  if  Of 
the  priviloim  ef  ?eehig  ip  many  vmI- 
droned  women. 

That  Ope  of  t Fie  sfertda.rd  gratitroa- 
jfoiK  Of  the  town,  a tiling  that  always 
ifi'i'n  ee  noW^orners.  and  rower  e.  e ;•«  * 
to  lf<ter»^t  habitual  n^ideht?*  It  iV  a 
gratification  that  ri  \ 0i  onomKOedy  to 
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shops  and  office  buildings  to  the  very 
latest  manifestations  of  millionaires’ 
houses.  Surely  that  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  ten  - cent  amusements  any- 
where provided.  Of  course  Horatia  likes 
Fifth  Avenue.  Everybody  does  who  has 
oyes  and  can  see  with  them,  and  likes 
to  vary  introspection  by  looking  out  and 
seeing  what  the  rest  of  the  world  is  doing. 

And  that  other  amusement  of  hers,  the 
improvement  of  the  mind:  I don’t  feel 
absolutely  certain  that  the  facilities  pro- 
vided to  that  end  are  always  the  most 
effectual  means  to  the  end  they  are  pro- 
vided for.  The  mind  goes  up  the  back 
stairs  sometimes,  and  gets  itself  im- 
proved by  means  the  most  unexpected 
and  farthest  from  design.  Mental  im- 
provement, becoming  sometimes  one  of 
the  by-products  of  living,  comes  some- 
times quite  irrespective  of  facilities.  But 
New  York  has  the  facilities,  such  as  they 
are,  in  great  abundance.  You  can  study 
anything  there  and  learn  it  if  you  have 
the  wit.  Lectures  and  libraries,  colleges 
and  classes,  masters,  teachers,  fellow 
students,  and  incentives  you  find  there 
in  bountiful  abundance  and  variety. 
From  agriculture  to  speculation,  from 
organized  charity  to  dinner-giving,  in 
all  the  branches  you  can  improve  your 
mind  if  you  have  the  mind,  the  time,  the 
money,  and  the  necessary  energy. 

I was  going  to  say  that  some  amuse- 
ments New  York  provides  for  its  own 
population  and  others  for  all  comers  and 
largely  for  outsiders.  But  I hesitated, 
because  it  seemed  presumptuous  to  suggest 
that  New  York  had  a population  of  its 
own.  Its  property  in  what  it  has  is  so 
very  limited!  The  place  is  mostly  doors, 
and  all  open.  It  owns  a little  of  every- 
thing, a little  even  of  itself,  but  not  much. 
I don’t  know  that  any  one  has  called  it 
exclusive,  but  the  imperial  denizens  of  the 
boundless  West  say  that  it  is  oblivious  to 
its  relative  unimportance,  and  is  intemper- 
ate, ignorant,  purse-proud,  self-conceited, 
material-minded,  frivolous,  and  incapable 
of  seeing  the  merits  or  true  dimensions 
of  anything  that  cannot  be  seen  with  a 
glass  from  the  top  of  the  Metropolitan 
tower.  All  that  bountifulness  of  censure 
implies  that  there  is  something  individ- 
ual enough  in  New  York  to  be  scolded, 
and  maybe  there  is,  but  the  city  is  fairly 
pathetic  in  its  hospitalities.  There  is  a 


club  or  two  that  makes  a specialty  of  a 
membership  that  has  the  flavor  of  New 
York,  and  there  is  the  vestry  of  Trinity 
Church  which  seems  to  be  recruited  from 
representatives  of  old  New*  York  families: 
but  the  clubs  that  covet  the  New  York 
flavor  seem  not  to  flourish  better  or  to 
stand  higher  in  public  esteem  than  others 
that  are  wider  open  to  imported  talent; 
and  the  corporation  of  Trinity  does  not 
insist  upon  having  a native  New-Yorker 
when  it  chooses  a rector.  Nevertheless 
New  York  has  a resident  population  for 
which  it  makes  a provision  of  amuse- 
ment that  is  not  quite  identical  with 
what  it  furnishes  to  visitors.  To  amuse 
visitors  is  one  of  the  great  money-making 
industries  of  the  town.  The  hotels  live 
on  it;  the  taxicabs  flourish  by  it;  to  that 
the  theatres  and  the  operas  owe  a large 
proportion  of  their  maintenance.  But 
the  little  air-space  and  river-view  parks 
and  the  big  remoter  parks  are  almost  en- 
tirely for  New-Yorkers  who  live  in  New 
York;  and  though  Central  Park  is  a 
show-place,  and  Riverside  Park,  includ- 
ing its  drive  and  its  tomb,  its  river  and 
the  boulevard  that  runs  far  away  be- 
yond it,  is  another,  the  great  use  of  these 
parks,  too,  is  to  refresh  the  spirits  and 
recruit  the  physical  energies  of  the  resi- 
dent population.  How  wonderfully  they 
serve  those  ends  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  a citizen  who  gets  out  of  the  beaten 
daily  path  in  which  every  industrious 
resident,  to  conserve  his  necessary  en- 
ergies, is  bound  to  direct  his  habitual 
steps,  and  inspects  the  habits  and  ac- 
tivities of  his  fellows  whose  needs  are 
different  from  his,  and  their  lives  other- 
wise ordered.  He  will  find  on  auspicious 
days  in  the  proper  time  of  year  play* 
grounds  swarming  with  active  children, 
recreation  piers  full  of  life  all  day  long 
from  morning  when  mothers  bring  their 
children  to  them,  till  evening  when  the 
hand  plays  (sometimes)  and  the  shop- 
working and  wage-earning  population 
comes  to  get  the  river  air.  Niue  mile* 
north  of  the  Plaza  as  the  crow  would 
fly  if  there  was  one,  and  as  the  Sub- 
way does  actually  run,  is  Van  Cortlandt 
Park — a lot  of  land  with  great  fields, 
where  golfers  golf,  and  ball-plavers  pla? 
ball,  and  tennis  - players  tennis,  and 
whore  on  Sunday  afternoons  (and  Sat- 
urdays too,  doubtless)  all  through  the 
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pie  in  that  predicament  that  the  matter 
of  the  city’s  amusements  enters  into  most 
vitally.  When  the  population  of  a town 
has  passed  four  millions  already  and  is 
rapidly  becoming  five,  and  with  no  par- 
ticular boundary  in  sight  to  stay  it,  it  has 
become  sufficiently  important  that  the  pos- 
sibilities of  healthy  life  should  be  care- 
fully provided  and  distributed  there.  It 
doesn’t  take  much.  Du  Maurier  pretty 
well  covered  the  ground  in  his  verses : 

“ A little  work,  a little  play 
To  keep  us  going — and  so  good  day! 

A little  warmth,  a little  light 
Of  love’s  bestowing — and  so  good  night! 
A little  fun  to  match  the  sorrow 
Of  each  day’s  growing — and  so  good  mor- 
row ! ” 

To  keep  these  necessaries  of  life  with- 
in reach  of  all  tolerably  faithful  and 
diligent  people  does  not  seem  an  impos- 
sible task,  but  so  long  as  every  political, 
industrial,  or  terrestrial  convulsion  in 
Europe  continues  to  load  up  a long  suc- 
cession of  steamships  heading  for  New 
York  harbor  it  will  continue  to  offer 
considerable  difficulties. 

Not  only  does  the  city  owe  to  the  in- 
dustrious poor  the  chance  to  lead  healthy 
and  wholesome  lives,  but  a metropolis  in 
which  swarms  of  people  are  constantly 
getting  rich  and  other  swarms  are  rich 
already,  and  to  which  throng  folk  with 
ready-made  money,  and  very  high-class 
workers  of  every  kind  whose  wages  are 
high,  must  provide  recreations  and  ex- 
ercises for  all  of  these  also.  To  be 
sure,  the  well-to-do  people  provide  pretty 
carefully  for  themselves  and  their  own 
welfare,  supplying  themselves  with  con- 
venient country  places,  yachts,  auto- 
mobiles, summer  migrations,  and  jour- 
neys of  recreation  to  regions  beyond  the 
seas.  But  they  and  their  children  need 
parks  and  avenues  to  drive  in,  and  bridle- 
paths to  ride  in,  and  with  these,  at  least, 
the  city  provides  them,  the  rest  of  the 
enormous  total  of  amusement  in  which 
they  share  being  furnished  by  themselves 
or  by  those  who  find  a profit  in  enter- 
taining them. 

About  “ society,”  its  dinners,  its  dances, 
its  clubs,  its  bridge,  and  all  its  activities, 
whether  recreative  or  wearisome,  there 
need  be  no  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
altruistic  beyond  a reasonable  concern  to 
see  that  the  streets  are  paved  and  lighted, 
that  the  police  are  reasonably  efficient,  and 
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that  churches  are  kept  open  for  the 
spiritual  refreshment  of  such  as  grow 
weary  of  the  pride  of  life.  “ Society  ” is 
much  more  in  danger  of  too  much  amuse- 
ment than  too  little,  and  too  much  is  a 
very  weary  experience  that  people  take 
the  rest  cure  for.  It  is  hard  work  and 
the  hours  are  late,  and  the  food  is  super- 
abundant and  drink  somewhat  over- 
plentiful,  and  the  talk  and  the  inspira- 
tions of  it  all  seem  often  an  inadequate 
return  for  the  outlay  involved.  But  all 
that  is  controllable  by  the  individual 
will,  and  as  citizens  and  taxpayers  we  do 
not  have  to  worry  over  the  troubles  of 
folks  who  have  too  much  fun,  however 
as  moralists  or  spiritual  teachers  we  may 
be  concerned  for  them.  Amusement  is 
like  everything  else;  some  people  get  too 
much,  and*' most  people  don’t  get  quite 
enough,  and  we  could  fix  it  all  better  for 
both  groups  if  we  knew  how  and  had 
the  power. 

And  yet,  to  be  sufficiently  amused 
seems  so  easy  and  so  cheap,  provided  one 
has  self-control,  the  right  kind  of  mind, 
the  skill  to  make  a modest  living  without 
excessive  labor,  and  that  sense  of  human 
relationship  which  makes  mankind  com- 
panionable wherever  found!  To  be  the 
right  kind  of  a human  being  is  so  much 
more  important  than  advantageous  en- 
vironment! There  are  people  who,  if 
you  put  them  down  in  Paradise,  will  have 
made  some  kind  of  a sty  of  it  within 
three  weeks,  and  people  who,  if  you  put 
them  down  in  a sty,  will  either  turn  it 
into  a modest  Paradise  or  move.  And 
so,  of  course,  there  are  people  who  profit 
by  opportunities  of  amusement  and  those 
who  abuse  them,  but  the  fact  of  the 
abuse  must  not  weigh  to  make  us  re- 
signed to  having  folks  deprived  of  op- 
portunities that  are  necessary  to  their 
well-being.  It  is  as  President  Eliot  said 
the  other  day  in  Boston  to  an  audience 
of  schoolboys:  "There  should  be  parks, 
gardens,  and  bath-houses  to  add  to  the 
public  enjoyment.  After  all,  is  life  for 
labor  only?  Should  we  be  content  with 
working,  to  live  a life  for  work?  We 
want  enjoyment;  we  need  it;  and  a very 
important  part  of  the  city,  town,  or  house- 
hold expenditures  should  be  for  getting 
and  giving  pleasure.  We  should  not  be 
contented  with  mere  working  to  live,  or 
living  to  work.” 
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The  Presence 

BY  MAUDE  RADFORD  WARREN 


SLOWLY  Ralph  Trainor  crossed  the 
last  stage  to  consciousness.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  for  a long  time 
he  had  been  crawling  up  the  sides  of  a 
dark  stone  pit,  driving  limp  fingers  into 
scant  crevices,  which  suddenly  yawned 
into  caverns,  wavering,  with  fiery,  men- 
acing eyes.  When  he  found  himself  at 
last,  knew  that  he  was  in  his  own  bed 
at  home,  he  lay  with  his  eyes  shut, 
thinking  that  he  had  wakened  from  a 
painful  sleep.  Once  or  twice  before  he 
had  dreamed  of  some  poignant  separa- 
tion between  his  wife  and  himself,  and 
had  wakened  jaded  and  unhappy,  only 
to  stretch  out  his  arms  and  find  her 
there.  Now  he  felt  too  tired  to  turn 
toward  her  or  to  open  his  eyes.  It  had 
been  such  a bitter  dream,  none  the  less 
because  it  was  vague  and  baffling.  Some- 
how Edith  had  died  and  they  were  try- 
ing to  keep  him  ^rom  joining  her.  They 
told  him  that  she  was  not  dead;  that 
she  and  Ellen,  her  twin  sister,  had  gone 
overseas  to  visit  their  mother.  They 
showed  him  letters  that  seemed  to  be 
in  her  writing,  had  her  turns  of  speech, 
her  little  secret  shorthand  messages  of 
love — and  yet  he  was  not  convinced.  He 
knew  that  Edith  had  died  and  needed 
him — or  else  he  needed  her;  he  was  not 
clear  which,  but  since  they  always  ten- 
anted each  other’s  souls,  what  did  it 
matter?  They  needed  each  other. 

At  that  he  stretched  out  his  arm,  but 
her  pillow  was  empty.  It  must  be  later 
than  he  thought  and  she  had  already 
risen.  He  opened  his  eyes,  but  all  he 
could  see  was  a murky  cloudiness,  with 
darker  spots  where  the  chiffonier  and 
table  stood. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  me?”  he 
asked,  harshly.  "Edith!  Edith!  I 
can’t  see!” 

There  was  a sharp  rustle  of  skirts. 
Some  one  bent  over  him;  a hand  closed 
on  his,  and  he  felt  a ring  cutting  into 
his  feeble  flesh.  Edith’s  wedding-ring; 


Edith’s  dear  hand — thinner;  so  she  must 
have  been  grieving;  he  must  have  been  ill. 

"Have  I been  ill,  Edith?”  he  asked. 

There  was  the  slightest  pause,  and 
then  a broken  answer: 

" Oh,  very,  very  ill,  Ralph.  We 
thought — ” 

" But  you  are  well  ? Bend  down  your 
head.” 

She  pressed  her  face  to  his,  and  be 
passed  his  hands  over  her  hair. 

"You  are  well,  Edith?”  he  repeated. 
" I had  such  a terrible  dream.  I thought 
you  were  dead,  and  they  kept  telling  me 
that  you  were  away,  that  you  and  Ellen 
had  gone  to  see  mother — ” 

"Don’t  talk,  dearest  dear,”  she  fal- 
tered. " Ellen — Ellen  has  gone  to  moth- 
er. You  must  save  your  strength.” 

"But  you  will  tell — ” 

"Don’t  you  remember,  dearest,  the 
railway  journey?  We  were  all  going 
to  see  mother.  And  there  was  an  ac- 
cident.” She  broke  off  with  a sob. 

" I am  here,”  he  whispered, " and  you  are 
well;  are  you  sure  you  are  well,  Edith f 

" Oh,  very,  very  well.  Don’t  talk,  dear.’ 

"Don’t  leave  me,”  he  said. 

" Oh  no — oh  no.” 

She  went  softly  away  from  him— a 
black,  irregular  blur,  melting  into  the 
shadow  that  was  the  chiffonier. 

" It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  walking  a.; 
if  you  were  lame,”  he  said,  with  an  effort 

She  hesitated.  "I  sprained  my  ankle 
It  is  almost  well  now.” 

"Ellen — Was  Ellen  hurt  in  the 
accident  ?” 

" No.  Don’t  talk,  dear.” 

He  closed  his  eyes  indifferently-  & 
had  such  a slight  hold  on  life,  he  felt— 
as  slight  as  his  nerveless  fingers  had  had 
in  the  crevices  when  he  was  draggle 
himself  out  of  the  black  stony  pit 
Black — perhaps  he  would  never  see  again 
That  did  not  seem  to  matter.  He  did 
not  want  to  live — at  least  he  did  not  want 
to  take  up  all  the  burdens  of  life  ag*i^ 
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He  would  perhaps  be  willing  to  lie  on 
the  bed  forever,  with  ,his  eyes  closed ; but 
to  get  up,  and  breakfast,  and  meet — 
what  was  the  burden  he  had  to  meet? 
Oh  yes:  the  hospital — the  hospital  for 
children  he  was  to  build  in  memory  of 
their  little  child  that  had  come  and  gone, 
and,  going,  had  made  them  more  than 
ever  each  other’s,  but  always  with  a 
shadowy  third.  If  only  Edith  were  not 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  hospital;  then 
he  need  not  trouble  about  details.  She 
had  been  afraid  of  mismanagement,  of 
misappropriation  of  the  funds,  of  scant 
work,  and  she  had  wanted  this  monument 
to  little  Lucian  to  stand  a welcoming 
beacon  for  little  souls,  ready  to  fulfil 
all  promises,  all  hopes. 

Trainor  had  an  access  of  peevish  feel- 
ing; he  would  rather  die  than  wrest  his 
mind  to  the  work  of  the  hospital.  Then 
he  thought  he  felt  Edith  bending  over 
him,  listening  to  see  if  he  was  asleep.  He 
did  not  open  his  eyes,  but  his  irritation 
vanished,  and  was  succeeded  by  a shame 
that  he  did  not  want  ardently  to  live 
when  Edith  was  with  him.  It  was  only 
because  he  was  weak,  of  course.  He 
smiled  softly. 

“ Edith,”  he  asked,  “ aren’t  you  sitting 
over  by  the  left  of  the  bed  ?” 

“No,  dear,”  she  said.  “I  am  at  the 
table,  writing.” 

“ I felt  you  over  there,”  he  insisted. 

She  laughed  that  delicious  little  coo- 
ing sound  that  their  friends  called  the 
symbol  of  the  Randolph  family.  The 
voices,  intonations,  and  laughter  of  the 
Randolphs  were  alike.  Edith’s  mother 
and  sister  and  brother  all  had  that  laugh 
— a soft,  broken  ripple,  with  a lift  in  the 
middle  and  a drop  at  the  end. 

“ It  seems  so  long  since  you  laughed,” 
he  said.  “ But  I did  feel  you  there, 
Edith;  I feel  you  there  now.” 

“My  thoughts  are  there,  if  you  like; 
they  are  all  over  the  room,  surrounding 
you,”  she  said,  and  added  almost  fierce- 
ly: “Healing  you,  healing  you.  You 
must  get  well ; we  need  you  so  dreadfully. 
You  must,  you  must.” 

So  there  was  danger  yet,  he  thought; 
but  of  course  he  would  get  well. 

“ I hear  the  doctor  on  the  stairs,” 
she  said. 

She  went  out  of  the  room,  and  yet 
he  did  not  feel  as  if  she  had  gone.  A 


tender  brooding  stillness  seemed  shower- 
ing into  his  heart — the  mood  that  came 
over  him  when  Edith  sang,  or  when  they 
walked  through  the  woods  in  the  late 
afternoon,  a peace  over  the  skies  and 
trees,  and  a gray  mist  silvering  the  river. 

The  doctor  came  in  and  greeted 
Trainor,  feeling  his  pulse,  and,  he  knew, 
watching  his  face.  Under  that  scrutiny 
he  realized  that  he  was  helpless  from 
the  waist  down. 

“I  am  rather  out  of  commission,”  he 
said.  “ Will  my  eyes  come  back,  and 
my  legs?” 

“ You’ll  get  all  you  need,”  said  the 
doctor,  cheerfully.  “In  time  you’ll  be 
all  right,  I think.  You’ve  been  a month 
climbing  up  to  this,  my  friend.” 

“A  terrible  journey,  and  I thought  I 
was  doing  it  alone ; that  Edith  was  dead.” 

“ She’ll  help  you  now,”  said  the  doctor. 
“ It  depends  on  yourself,  Trainor ; your 
family  needs  you — Mrs.  Randolph,  and 
Ellen,  and  Tom — all  of  them,  and  all  of 
us.  You’ve  got  to  will,  and  will  hard. 
Hasn’t  he,  Edith?” 

“ He  must ! He  must !” 

“ Yes,  of  course,”  assented  Trainor, 
wearily,  “ and  Edith  wants  the  hospital 
finished  up.  You  couldn’t  let  me  off 
that,  Edith?” 

He  hesitated  a moment  for  a reply, 
and  then  he  said: 

“No,  of  course;  I must  do  it,  but  I 
am  tired.  I suppose  if  you  feel  that 
that  business  must  be  finished,  I must 
live,  Edith.” 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
blundered;  he  had  let  her  see  that  he 
was  not  eager  to  live,  though  it  meant 
their  life  together.  So  he  said: 

“My  mind  tells  me  that  I want  to 
live,  but  I don’t  feel  it  yet.  It  is  because 
I am  ill,  Edith,  dearest  dear.  It’s  just 
that  if  I could  take  you  with  me  I’d 
rather  die.” 

“ But  I refuse  to  go,  you  see,”  she  said, 
with  a little  broken  laugh ; “ so  you  must 
will  hard,  feel  hard  that  I need,  need, 
need  you.  Never  mind  thinking  about  the 
hospital,  if  it  bothers  you ; only  get  well.” 

“ Yes,  I will,”  he  whispered. 

Hours  and  days  drifted  by  him  in  a 
meaningless  haze — a murky  haze,  like 
the  cloudiness  before  his  eyes.  In  some 
way  he  realized  that  he  was  not  gaining. 
There  were  conscience-stricken,  fretful 
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momenta  when  he  knew  that  it  was  his 
own  fault.  Edith  had  said  he  need  not 
trouble  about  the  hospital,  and  yet  he 
felt  as  if  she  did  not  mean  her  words. 
When  she  spoke  it  was  to  say,  tear- 
fully, “ Only  get  well,  Ralph.”  It  was 
when  she  did  not  speak,  when  she  was 
not  in  his  room,  that  he  felt  her  most 
keenly  urging  him  to  his  task.  The 
urging  took  many  forms — like  her  dear 
plots  when  she  used  to  spur  him  to  some 
deed  against  whieh  his  constitutional 
languor  protested.  Sometimes  it  would 
seem  to  him  that  she  sat  at  the  left  of 
the  bed,  full  of  brooding  sweetness,  with- 
out reproach — sure  that  before  long  he 
would  catch  up  to  his  lagging  conscience, 
and  do  her  will.  Again  he  would  feel 
that  she  was  hurt  at  his  inertia;  once 
he  thought  that  she  was  resentful,  but  at 
that  his  weakness  overcame  him,  and  he 
cried  out  feebly  that  he  didn’t  want  to 
live;  it  was  such  effort,  such  effort.  Then 
he  felt  that  she  was  leaning  over  him, 
like  a mother  over  a little  backward 
child.  She  was  all  patience,  all  forgive- 
ness— and  yet  he  knew  that  she  was 
waiting,  waiting. 

“ Edith,  what  are  you  thinking  of  me  ?” 
he  cried  once,  when  he  felt  this  mood 
most  strongly. 

“ She  is  not  here,”  said  the  voice  of  a 
nurse.  “ I will  call  her.” 

“ No,  don’t  call  her,”  said  Trainor. 

He  knew  that  if  she  came  in  and  spoke 
to  him  that  blessed  mood  would  depart, 
sent  away  by  her  words,  by  that  dear 
voice  that  urged  him  to  get  well,  only  to 
get  well,  and  not  think  of  anything  else. 

“ Oh,  help  me ! help  me !”  he  mur- 
mured, and  sank  into  a quiet  sleep. 

Slowly  it  came  to  him  that  there  must 
be  something  wrong.  Edith  said  he  must 
live  for  her,  and  yet  he  felt  that  she 
meant  that  he  must  live  for  their  work. 
Surely  it  was  natural  for  her  to  want  him 
for  herself  first,  and  for  the  work  second ; 
that  was  what  her  voice  said,  and  yet — 

“ It’s  just  because  I’m  sick;  my  sense 
of  values  is  distorted,”  he  reflected.  “I 
must  have  patience  with  myself  for  what 
seems  wrong.” 

So  he  came  to  accept  without  guilt  a 
peace  in  Edith’s  absence  that  was  dis- 
turbed when  she  was  present.  When  she 
spoke,  held  his  hand,  asked  him  if  he 
were  not  getting  better,  he  felt  pressing 


in  upon  him  all  the  wearisome  round  of 
human  duties  that  he  must  take  up  when 
he  got  well — driving,  riding,  business. 
But  when  he  was  alone  he  sank  bad 
upon  her  patience.  When  he  slept  he 
usually  dreamed  of  her.  Sometimes,  if 
he  had  been  urged  to  exert  his  will,  the 
dreams  were  all  of  the  accident  that  had 
separated  him  from  Edith : sometimes  he 
was  dead,  sometimes  she,  but  always  they 
were  irrevocably  parted.  Again  he  would 
dream  of  their  life  together  as  it  had  been 
— the  perfect  understanding,  the  sense 
they  had  of  each  other’s  need  if  parted 
for  a few  hours,  the  long  hours  of  word- 
less companionship,  when  they  would  an- 
swer in  words  each  other’s  unspoken 
thought,  and  laugh  because  they  made  a 
little  world  of  their  own,  unhampered  by 
the  limits  of  time  and  space. 

Often  he  could  not  distinguish  between 
his  sleeping  and  his  waking  hours,  and 
gradually  the  two  seemed  to  merge  into 
one  soft  wealth  of  sweetness,  enfolding 
him  like  doves’  wings.  He  could  not  tell 
when  from  the  heart  of  that  tenderness 
there  grew  the  purpose  to  live — not  that 
he  might  be  strong  and  happy  again, 
joyous  a9  of  old  in  his  wife’s  companion- 
ship, but  just  that  he  live  to  perform  the 
one  act  of  service  he  knew  she  want- 
ed utterly:  the  temple  to  their  child— 
the  hospital. 

He  did  not  picture  their  future  life, 
nor  could  he  remember  distinctly  their 
past  together.  He  simply  knew  that  in 
her  physical  presence,  when  she  held  his 
hands,  touched  his  lips,  they  were  di- 
vided spiritually ; and  he  knew  that  when 
he  had  carried  out  that  unspoken  wish 
of  hers  they  would  be  united. 

“ Do  you  know  that  I am  growing 
stronger,  Edith?”  he  asked  one  morning. 

“ Dear,  the  doctor  gives  us  hope  at  last.*' 

“ In  a week,”  he  said,  “ I shall  be  well 
enough  to  see  the  architect.” 

“ I fancy  you  need  not  think  of  that.*’ 
9he  soothed.  “ They  are  getting  on  very 
well  alone.” 

“But  they’re  not.  They  want  to  do 
away  with  the  sun  parlor  you  had  decided 
on.  They  want  to  use  the  space  for  an- 
other dormitory — ” 

“Why,  how  did  you  know  that?”  she 
cried. 

“Perhaps  I heard  the  doctor  telling 
you.  But  they  sha’n’t.  If  necessary,  we 
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can  make  the  building  larger.  The  lot 
next  it  is  for  sale.  You’d  like  me  to  give 
more  money,  dear?” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  she  cried.  “ Oh,  what 
does  the  money  matter  now!” 

“ Matter  now?”  he  repeated. 

“ I mean,  I am  thinking  so  little  of 
money  or  building  now.  But  I hope  you 
can  see  the  architect  in  a week,  dear.” 

“ I know  I can.” 

More  days  of  peace  and  sweetness,  and 
on  the  day  he  had  appointed  Trainor 
saw  the  architect.  The  doctor  was  du- 
bious, but  Trainor’s  head  was  clear,  and 
he  showed  a grasp  on  the  plans  that 
amazed  the  architect,  who  had  come  pre- 
pared to  answer  a few  aimless  questions 
of  an  invalid.  Trainor  had  apparently 
forgotten  none  of  the  points  they  had 
been  over  together ; he  looked  at  the 
plans  and  specifications,  suggested  cor- 
rections, and  bade  the  architect  return 
with  the  revised  work  as  soon  as  might  be. 

“Is  that  all  arranged  as  you  would 
wish,  Edith?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  oh  yes;  you — you  seem  to  an- 
ticipate what  I want,”  she  said. 

“ But  you  have  told  me  everything,” 
he  assured  her. 

“ We — we  always  have  the  same  ideas,” 
she  said. 

“ When  was  it  you  suggested  Dr. 
Bond  for  the  head  of  the  hospital?”  he 
asked.  “ It  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  was 
an  old,  old  idea  of  ours,  and  yet  I think 
that  before  the  accident  we  had  decided 
on  some  one  else.” 

“ Dr.  Bond  is  very  young,”  she  began. 

“ You  say  that  as  if  you  objected,” 
he  said. 

“ No,  oh  no ; it  goes  before  the  Com- 
mittee, anyway,  doesn’t  it?  They  will 
think  him  pretty  young.” 

“You  know,  we  have  decided  not  to 
elect  permanently  the  present  Commit- 
tee,” he  said;  “only  your  brother  is  to 
be  chairman.” 

“ It’s  hard  to  keep  in  mind  all  our 
plans,  and  you  still  an  invalid,  my  dear- 
est dear.” 

He  sighed  in  perplexity.  “I  think  I 
could  sleep  now,”  he  murmured.  And 
when  he  was  alone  the  dear  presence  en- 
folded him  and  he  drew  in  strength  for 
his  duty. 

“ What’s  this  I hear  ?”  his  doctor 
asked  him.  “ You  are  going  to  choose 


the  medical  staff  for  your  hospital  with- 
out consulting  your  Committee?  You’ll 
have  your  hospital  falling  about  your 
ears  if  you  don’t  look  out.” 

“ There  is  no  Committee,”  said  Train- 
or. “I  am  going  to  appoint  Bond  as 
head,  and  with  him  choose  the  staff  of 
doctors,  and  nurses,  and  attendants. 
Then  I am  going  to  get  my  Board  of 
Directors  afterward,  with  my  brother-in- 
law  as  chairman.” 

“ Whew ! Well,  it’s  a radical  proceed- 
ing, but  it  is  your  own  money,  and  when 
a man  is  giving  two  millions — And  do 
you  know,  your  choice  of  Bond  is  not 
bad.  If  he  is  young,  he  is  cautious,  and 
honest,  and  absolutely  self-forgetful.” 

“ That  is  what  we  had  supposed,” 
said  Trainor. 

As  the  quiet  days  went  on  he  met 
doctors,  and  nurses,  and  directors,  turn- 
ing his  clouded  eyes  from  face  to  face, 
as  if  he  could  see.  His  decisions  some- 
times amazed  those  who  followed  what 
he  was  doing.  He  refused  absolutely  a 
surgeon  of  international  fame;  he  took 
one  old  broken  doctor,  instead  of  a prom- 
ising young  one.  He  passed  over  a nurse 
of  experience  for  a young  woman  scarce- 
ly out  of  training-school.  He  added  to 
the  directors  a man  once  accused  of 
forgery,  and  ignored  the  claims  of  a man 
famed  for  philanthropy.  To  every  pro- 
test he  said : 

“ I know  I am  right.  If  I have  blun- 
dered, the  directors  will  find  it  out  some 
day,  and  the  charter  empowers  them  to 
change  within  definite  limits.  But  I 
know  T am  right.” 

As  the  days  passed  he  grew  less  and 
less  conscious  of  his  body.  He  was  sim- 
ply a core  of  mind  to  do  Edith’s  bidding, 
a core  of  soul  to  enter  into  communion 
with  her.  He  had  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  this  communion  was  far  more  vivid 
when  he  was  alone;  he  constantly  quoted 
what  Edith  thought,  Edith  felt.  He 
stated  her  views  in  regard  to  details  in  a 
way  that  amazed  the  architect  and  doc- 
tors, so  technical  were  some  of  the  points 
involved,  so  wise  the  changes  suggested. 

“ When  was  it,  Edith,”  he  asked  once, 
“that  you  said  you  thought  I had  better 
make  my  will?” 

“Your  will,  dearest  dear?” 

“ Don’t  you  remember  you  thought  we 
should  perhaps  finally  endow  the  hospital 
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with  two-thirds  of  what  we  have,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  Ellen  and  mother  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  hesitated.  Then  she  said, 
with  a change  of  tone,  “ Ralph,  you  have 
made  no  provision  for — for  Edith.” 

“For  you?”  he  said,  puzzled.  “But 
how  could  you  live  if  I died?  How  ab- 
surd, dearest ! We  have  always  said  that.” 

“Always,  always!  There  never  was 
such  a love !”  she  cried,  in  poignant  tones. 

“ You  see,”  he  said,  dreamily,  “ now 
that  the  work  is  so  near  the  end,  I must 
have  the  will  made,  or  else  how  would 
they  know  what  to  do  ?” 

“ What  to  do?” 

“ When  I died.” 

“ Oh,  why  need  we  speak  of  death 
— now  ?” 

“I  think,”  he  said,  in  a baffled,  tired 
voice,  “ that  I should  like  to  sleep.” 

He  felt  in  a bewildered  way  that  his 
household  was  not  speaking  his  language 
any  more.  So  much  he  said  they  did 
not  understand;  all  their  projects  seemed 
so  remote  to  him.  Their  meeting-ground 
— the  work  of  the  hospital — was  a half- 
understanding  at  best,  for  plans  that 
seemed  to  him  obviously  inevitable  seem- 
ed to  them  radical,  uncalculated,  or  even 
absurd.  When  he  was  with  them  he 
longed  painfully  for  the  end  of  the  work. 
To  explain,  to  justify,  made  him  feel 
bound  and  blind.  Only  was  he  free  when 
he  could  withdraw  alone  in  the  shelter 
of  the  dear  presence. 

At  length  the  work  was  done;  the  last 
paper  signed,  the  last  servitor  chosen  for 
this  temple  to  little  Lucian,  the  last  di- 
rection given.  Trainor  felt  singularly 
light,  as  if  his  body  was  lifted,  swaying 
above  the  bed,  in  Edith’s  very  arms.  It 
was  twilight,  and  he  asked  that  there  be 
no  light,  and  yet  behind  his  quiet  eyelids 
he  saw  a world  of  light,  with  her  dear 
face,  her  dear  triumphant  face,  her  yearn- 
ing arms,  everywhere,  everywhere.  Then 
he  heard  the  sound  of  steps.  When  she 
entered  the  room  darkness  seemed  to  fall, 
lie  felt  the  weight  of  his  limbs,  a sickness 
of  his  brain.  She  sat  by  him  and  took  his 
hand.  The  presence  seemed  to  withdraw. 

“How  tired  you  are,  dearest  dear; 
these  last  arrangements  have  been  too 
much  for  you,”  she  said. 

“ It  has  been  very  hard  for  you. 
too,  these  weeks,”  he  said — “ very  hard, 
dear  Ellen.” 


There  was  a pause,  and  then  she 
laughed  uncertainly. 

“Do  you  know,  you  called  me  Ellen 
just  now?”  she  said. 

“ Did  I ?”  he  asked,  indifferently. 

“ Yes,”  she  faltered.  “ It  was  a slip, 
wasn’t  it?” 

Oh,  the  dear  warmth  of  Edith’s  love, 
the  dove-wings  of  her  patience!  His 
wife,  his  wife,  whom  he  had  served,  from 
whom  he  need  not  be  parted  any  more! 
A great  surging  joy  passed  through  his 
heart.  Again  he  was  lifted,  again  before 
his  eyes  opened  the  vale  of  light  in  which 
she  walked — his  waiting,  serene  Edith. 

“ I seem  now  to  have  known  for  a 
long,  long  time  that  you  are  Ellen,”  he 
said.  “ Is  that  her  ring  you  wear  ?” 

Ellen  broke  into  sobs. 

“ Oh,  my  dear,  I took  it  from  her  angel 
hand  to  give  you.  Then  when  you  wen* 
raving — so  ill — we  wondered  how  we 
could  keep  your  loss  from  you.  When 
you  took  my  hand  and  thought  I was 
Edith  I saw  my  chance.  I blessed  your 
blind  eyes  that  would  hide  my  face  from 
you,  and  I blessed  my  hands  and  my 
voice,  so  like  hers,  for  we  need  you. 
mother  and  I.” 

He  held  out  his  hands  for  the  ring, 
and  when  she  had  given  it  to  him,  be 
kept  her  trembling  hand  for  a moment. 

“Poor  Ellen;  dear  faithful  sister!”  he 
said.  “ You  couldn’t  be  her  soul — no  one 
could.  Your  love  was  big  enough  to  help, 
but  our  love — we  could  not  be  divided. 
I seem  now  to  have  known  all  along  just 
how  it  has  been.” 

He  was  whispering,  but  his  voice 
seemed  strangely  loud  in  his  ears,  strange- 
ly jarring.  The  dear  harmony  of  Edith 
— he  must  receive  it,  be  enwrapped  with 
it,  in  silence.  They  were  waiting  for 
each  other;  they  must  bo  coming  closer 
to  each  other,  and  in  the  sacredness  ot 
that  reunion  they  must  be  alone. 

“ I want  to  rest,”  be  said.  “ I shan t 
need  any  one  now.” 

Ellen  rose  and  went  softly  out  of  the 
room,  and  with  her  going  the  dear  pres- 
ence drew  down  to  him,  closer,  closer 
The  silence  was  light  and  music;  their 
past,  their  future,  was  a golden  globe  that 
would  shine  forever.  He  turned  his  face 
to  Edith’s  vacant  pillow  with  happy  tears. 

When  Ellen  returned  he  was  truly  no 
longer  in  need  of  any  one  on  earth. 
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Three  English  Capitals  of  Industry 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 


WHY  should  the  proud  * stomach 
of  American  travel,  much  tossed 
in  the  transatlantic  voyage,  so 
instantly  have  itself  carried  from  Liver- 
pool to  any  point  where  trains  will  con- 
vey it?  Liverpool  is  most  worthy  to  be 
seen  and  known,  and  one  who  looks  up 
from  the  bacon  and  eggs  of  his  first  hotel 
breakfast  after  landing,  and  finds  him- 
self confronted  by  the  coal-smoked  Greek 
architecture  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  can- 
not deny  that  it  is  of  a singularly  noble 
presence.  The  city  has  moments  of 
lapsing  from  the  promise  of  this  classic 
edifice,  but  every  now  and  then  it  reverts 
to  it,  and  reminds  the  traveller  that  he 
is  in  a great  modern  metropolis  of  com- 
merce. It  does  not  do  this  so  much  as 
the  good  and  true  Baedeker  professes  in 
the  dockside  run  on  the  Overhead  rail- 
way (as  the  place  unambitiously  calls 
its  L road) ; but  then,  as  I noted  in  my 
account  of  Southampton,  docks  have  a 
fancy  of  taking  themselves  in,  and  elud- 
ing the  tourist  eye,  and  even  when  they 
“ flank  the  Mersey  for  a distance  of  0— 
7 M.”  they  do  not  respond  to  American 
curiosity  so  frankly  as  could  be  wished. 
They  are  like  other  English  things  in 
that,  however,  and  it  must  be  said  for 
them  that  they  are  sometimes  unim- 
pressively apparent.  From  my  own  note- 
book, indeed,  I find  that  I pretended  to 
think  them  “ wonderful,  and  almost  end- 
less,” and  so,  I dare  say  they  are. 

But  they  formed  only  a very  perfunc- 
tory interest  of  our  day  at  Liverpool, 
where  we  had  come  to  meet,  not  to  take, 
a steamer.  The  hotel  was  a little  Amer- 
ica which  swelled  into  a larger  with  the 
arrivals  of  the  successive  steamers,  though 
the  soft  swift  English  trains  bore  our  con- 
nationals  away  as  rapidly  as  they  could. 
Many  familiar  accents  remained  till  the 
morning,  and  the  breakfast-room  was  full 
of  a nasal  resonance  which  would  have 
made  one  at  home  anywhere  in  our  East 
or  West.  I,  who  was  then  trying  vain- 


ly to  be  English,  escaped  to  the  con- 
genial top  of  the  farthest-bound  tram 
and  flew,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour,  to  the  uttermost  suburbs  of  Liver- 
pool, whither  no  rumor  of  my  native 
speech  could  penetrate.  It  was  some 
balm  to  my  wounded  pride  of  country 
to  note  how  pale  and  small  the  average 
type  of  the  local  people  was.  The 
poorer  classes  swarmed  along  a great 
part  of  the  tram-line  in  side  streets 
of  a hard,  stony  look,  and  what  char- 
acterized itself  to  me  as  a sort  of 
iron  squalor  seemed  to  prevail.  You 
cannot  anywhere  have  great  prosperity 
without  great  adversity,  just  as  you 
cannot  have  day  without  night,  and 
the  more  Liverpool  evidently  flourished 
the  more  it  languished.  I found  no 
pleasure  in  the  paradox,  and  I was  not 
overjoyed  by  the  inevitable  ugliness  of 
the  brick  villas  of  the  suburbs  into  which 
these  obdurate  streets  decayed.  But 
then,  after  divers  tram  changes,  came 
the  consolation  of  beautiful  riverside 
beaches,  thronged  with  people  who  look- 
ed gay  at  their  distance,  and  beyond  the 
Mersey  rose  the  Welsh  hills,  blue,  blue. 

At  the  end  of  the  tram-line,  where  we 
necessarily  dismounted,  we  rejected  a 
thatched  cottage,  offering  us  tea,  because 
we  thought  it  too  thatched  and  too  cot- 
tage to  be  quite  true,  though  I do  not 
now  say  that  there  were  insects  in  the 
straw  roof,  and  accepted  the  hospitality 
of  a pastry-cook’s  shop.  We  felt  the 
more  at  home  with  the  kind  woman 
who  kept  it  because  she  had  a brother 
at  Chicago  in  the  employ  of  the  Pinker- 
ton Detective  Agency,  and  had  once  been 
in  Stratford-on-Avon;  this  doubly  satis- 
fied us  as  cultivated  Americans.  She 
had  a Welsh  name,  and  she  testified  to 
a great  prevalence  of  Welsh  and  Irish  in 
the  population  of  Liverpool;  besides,  she 
sent  us  to  a church  of  the  Crusaders 
at  Little  Crosby,  and  it  was  no  fault  of 
hers  that  we  did  not  find  it.  We  found 
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one  of  the  many  old  crosses  for  which 
Little  Crosby  is  named,  and  this  was 
quite  as  much  as  we  merited.  It  stood 
at  the  intersection  of  the  streets  in  what 
seemed  the  fragment  of  a village,  not 
yet  lost  in  the  vast  maw  of  the  city, 
and  it  calmed  all  the  busy  neighbor- 
hood, so  that  we  sat  down  at  its  foot, 
and  rested  a long,  long  minute  till  the 
tram  came  by  and  took  us  back  into  the 
loud,  hard  heart  of  Liverpool. 

I do  not  mean  to  blame  it,  for  it  was 
no  louder  or  harder  than  the  hearts  of 
other  big  towns,  and  it  had  some  allevia- 
tion from  the  many  young  couples  who 
were  out  together  half-holidaying  in  the 
unusually  pleasant  Saturday  weather.  I 
wished  their  complexions  had  been  fresher, 
but  you  cannot  have  South-of-England 
color  if  you  live  as  far  north  as  Liver- 
pool, and  all  the  world  knows  what  the 
American  color  is.  The  young  couples 
abounded  in  the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts, 
where  they  frankly  looked  at  one  another 
instead  of  the  pictures.  The  pictures 
might  have  been  better,  but  then  they 
might  have  been  worse  (there  being 
examples  of  Filippo,  Memmi,  Holbein, 
and  above  all  the  Dante's  Dream  of 
Rossetti) ; and  in  any  case  those  couples 
could  come  and  see  them  when  they 
were  old  men  and  women;  but  now  they 
had  one  another  in  a moment  of  half- 
holiday which  could  not  last  forever. 

In  the  evening  there  were  not  so  many 
lovers  at  the  religious  meetings  before 
the  classic  edifice  opposite  the  hotel, 
where  the  devotions  were  transacted  with 
the  help  of  a brass  band;  but  there  were 
many  youths  smoking  short  pipes,  and 
flitting  from  one  preacher  to  another,  in 
the  half-dozen  'groups.  Some  preachers 
were  non-conformist,  but  there  was  one 
perspiring  Anglican  priest  who  labored 
earnestly  with  his  hearers,  and  who  had 
more  of  his  aspirates  in  the  right  place. 
Many  of  his  hearers  were  in  the  rags 
which  seem  a favorite  wear  in  Liverpool, 
and  I hope  his  words  did  their  poor 
hearts  good. 

How  strange  are  the  uses  of  travel! 
There  was  a time  when  the  mention  of 
Liverpool  would  have  conjured  up  noth- 
ing but  the  thought  of  Hawthorne,  who 
spent  divers  dull  consular  years  there, 
and  has  left  a record  of  them  which,  if 
it  inebriates,  certainly  does  not  cheer. 


Yet,  now,  here  on  the  ground  his  feet 
might  have  trod,  and  in  the  very  smoke 
he  breathed,  I did  not  once  think  of  him. 
I thought  as  little  of  that  poor  Felicia 
Hemans,  whose  poetry  filled  my  school- 
reading years  with  the  roar  of  the 
wintry  sea  breaking  from  the  wavelet 
Plymouth  bay  on  the  stern  and  rock 
bound  coast  where  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  on  a boulder  measuring  eight  by 
ten  feet,  now  fenced  in  against  the 
predatory  hammers  and  chisels  of  rev- 
erent  visitors.  I knew  that  Gladstone  wa.< 
Liverpool  born,  but  not  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
and  the  only  literary  shade  I could  sum 
mon  from  a past  vague  enough  to  my  ig- 
norance was  William  Roscoe,  whose  life 
of  Leo  X.,  in  the  Bohn  Library,  had 
been  too  much  for  my  young  zeal,  when 
my  zeal  was  still  young.  My  other  mem- 
ories of  Liverpool  have  been  acquired 
since  my  visit,  and  I now  recur  fondly 
to  the  picturesque  times  when  King 
John  founded  a castle  there;  to  the 
prouder  times  when  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
represented  it  in  Parliament;  or  again 
to  the  brave  days  when  it  resisted  Prince 
Rupert  for  three  weeks,  and  the  in- 
glorious epoch  when  the  new  city  (it 
was  then  only  some  four  or  five  hundred 
years  old)  began  to  flourish  on  the  trad*1 
in  slaves  with  the  colonies  of  the  Spanish 
Main  in  the  conjoint  and  congenial 
traffic  in  rum,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

It  will  be  suspected  from  these  reroi- 
niscences  that  I have  been  studying  a 
page  of  fine  print  in  Baedeker,  and  I 
will  not  deceive  the  reader.  It  is  true: 
but  it  is  also  true  that  I had  some  won- 
der, altogether  my  own,,  that  so  great  ?• 
city  makes  so  small  an  appeal  to  the 
imagination.  In  this  it  outdoes  almost 
any  metropolis  of  our  own.  Even  is 
journalism,  an  intensely  modern  product 
it  does  not  excel;  Manchester  has  it? 
able  and  well -written  Guardian,  but 
what  has  Liverpool?  Glasgow  has  it; 
Glasgow  School  of  Painting,  but  ag®ir 
what  has  Liverpool?  It  is  said  that  not 
even  above  a million  of  its  people  liVt 
in  it;  all  the  rest,  who  can,  escape  r> 
Chester,  where  they  perhaps  vainly  hope 
to  escape  the  Americans.  There,  cr.- 
trenched  in  charming  villas  behim 
myrtle  hedges,  they  measurably  do  5,1 ; 
but  Americans  are  very  penetrating,  and 
I would  not  be  sure  that  the  thicket 
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and  even  (ho  uihmidViUM  Amoeban  eon-  wor«f  ^clu^notirs  carried  you  to  Smith--;: 
hot,  -■*>»>■  for  fho  \ a-t  hnuro-enidc  of  whhL  amfrton.:  then-  emre  heterodox  craft  that 
•Llveri»MoL  Ilk#  t ! i e cities  nf  hU  own  copidwl-  of  Plvwmth,  afod  ripvit  vreyd 
land.,  h *v)fn}H;<rd.  Oof  own  have  swell  imr  apt  ionics  br i s»pr  you  to  LnpdvTi 

a o;.-iol  o,,u-;a.»no..  •-  -in a- 1 are  **ac?h  . do  If.  KUdh  1 ivorpnr:]  xoniixlm  the 
soudb}o:  of  b. ,-in^  a et-nrvo,  wdh  ^ i.metru*  ^reate^  pert  of  ontev-  for  • our  prohn- 
vbyfiuy;  Vnt  lhtrtg:’  ^boersv  wh»t  are  !'t>ogti.'fl . mit . ify .--ttw ; 1k4p).«- . • 

ahoVrt  I n*  d and  ie  diko  F*icb-h  ami  railroad  e*rni}hi»up<  <>{  nT  TnmjK:  till 
'low a*  l>  \U;*{  do :y  are  wirho-ip  any  soeud  they  have  morally  paid  l^ek  their  f art: e 
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No  comparison  can  give  the  impression 
of  their  multitude  in  Liverpool.  They 
swarm.  Expresses,  panting  with  as  much 
impatience  as  the  disciplined  English 
expresses  ever  suffer  themselves  to  show, 
await  them  in  the  station's,  which  are 
effectively  parts  of  the  great  hotels,  and 
whir  away  to  London  with  them  as  soon 
as  they  can  drive  up  from  the  steamer; 
but  many  more  remain,  to  rest,  to  get 
the  sea  out  of  their  heads  and  legs,  and 
to  prepare  their  spirits  for  adjustment 
to  the  novel  conditions.  These  the  suc- 
cessive trains  carry  into  the  heart  of  the 
land  everywhere,  these  and  their  bag- 
gage, to  which  they  continue  attached 
by  their  very  heart  - strings,  invisibly 
stretching  from  their  first-class  corridor 
compartments  to  the  different  luggage- 
vaira*  I must  say  they  have  very  ten- 
derly,‘'very  perfectly  imagined  us,  all 
those  hotel  people  and  railroad  folk,  and 
fold  us,  anxious  and  bewildered  exiles, 
in  a reassuring  and  consoling  embrace 
which  leaves  all  their  hands — they  are 
Briarian — free  for  the  acceptance  of  our 
wide,  wild  tips.  At  Manchester  even 
more  than  at  Liverpool  we  are  imagined 
in  the  immense  railroad  hotel  which  is 
indeed  perhaps  superorganized  and  over- 
convenienced  after  an  American  ideal: 
one  does  not,  for  instance,  desire  a 
striking,  or  even  a ticking,  clock  in  the 
transom  above  one’s  bedroom  door;  but 
the  like  type  of  hotel  is  to  be  found  at 
every  great  railroad  centre  or  terminal 
in  England,  and  is  never  to  l>e  found 
quite  bad,  though  of  course  it  is  some- 
times better  and  sometimes  worse.  It  is 
hard  to  know  if  it  is  more  hotel  or  more 
station;  perhaps  it  is  a mixture  of  each 
which  defies  analysis;  but  in  its  com- 
position you  pass,  as  it  were,  from  your 
car  to  your  room,  as  from  one  room  to 
another.  This  is  putting  the  fact  poet- 
ically; but,  prosaically,  the  intervening 
steps  are  few  at  the  most;  and  when 
you  have  entered  your  chamber  your 
train  has  ceased  to  be.  The  simple 
miracle  would  be  impossible  in  America, 
where  our  trains,  when  not  shrieking  at 
the  tops  of  their  whistles,  are  backing 
and  filling  with  a wild  clangor  of  their 
bells,  and  making  a bedlam  of  their  sta- 
tions; but  in  England  they 

“ Come  like  shadows,  so  depart,” 


and  make  no  sound  within  the 
caravansary  where  the  enchanted  tra- 
eller  has  changed  from  them  into  a w<*rli 
of  dreams. 

These  hotels  are,  next  to  the  cathe 
drals,  perhaps  the  greatest  wonder  of 
England,  and  in  Manchester  the  rail- 
way hotel  is  in  some  ways  more  won- 
derful than  the  cathedral,  which  is  not 
so  much  planned  on  our  native  meth- 
ods. Yet  it  has  the  merit,  if  it  i>  t 
merit,  of  antedating  our  Discovery  by 
nearly  a century,  and  prehistorically 
it  is  infinitely  older.  My  sole  re- 
corded impression  is  that  T found  it 
smelling  strongly  of  coal-gras,  such  a* 
comes  up  the  register  when  your  furnace 
is  mismanaged;  but  this  is  not  stramn 
in  such  a manufacturing  centre;  and  it 
would  be  paltering  with  the  truth  no? 
to  own  a general  sense  of  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  in  it  which  no  English 
cathedral  is  without.  The  morning  was 
fitly  dim  and  chill,  and  one  could  move 
about  in  the  vague  all  the  more  com- 
fortably for  the  absence  of  that  appeal 
of  thronging  monuments  which  harasses 
and  bewilders  the  visitor  in  other  cathe- 
drals; one  could  really  give  one’s  self 
up  to  serious  emotion  and  not  be  son! id- 
ly and  rapaciously  concerned  with  ob- 
jects of  interest.  Manchester  has  been 
an  episcopal  see  only  some  fifty  years; 
before  that  the  cathedral  was  simply 
T’  Owd  Church,  and  in  this  character 
it  is  still  venerable,  and  is  none  the  less 
so  because  of  the  statue  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well which  holds  the  chief  place  in  the 
open  square  before  it.  Call  it  an  incon- 
gruity, if  you  will,  but  that  enemy  of 
episcopacy  is  at  least  not  accused  of 
stabling  his  horses  in  The  Old  Church 
at  Manchester,  or  despoiling  it  of  its 
sacred  images  and  stained  glass,  and  In- 
merits  a monument  there  if  anywhere. 
With  the  constantly  passing  trams  which 
traverse  the  square,  he  is  undoubtedly 
more  significant  of  modem  Manchester 
than  the  episcopacy  is,  and  perhaps  of 
that  older  Manchester  which  held  for 
him  against  the  king,  and  that  yet  older 
Manchester  of  John  Bradford,  the  first 
martyr  of  the  Reformation  to  suffer 
death  at  the  stake  in  Smithfield.  Of  the 
still  yet  older,  far  older  Manchester, 
which  trafficked  with  the  Greeks  of 
Marseilles,  and  later  passed  under  the 
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m M <^VrHLY  AU^A^riNE.  > 

WJiat  : fef^deuhys'  thu  pen-  frum*  S}( 

j • lv  who  h-o.  • -ready  made  i he  greatness  light  upon  his  native,  ;phk'c,  \vhiHi  odi 
\:i  Tvughmd  h«ve  III  tfli  tiiflCH  sutfertHl  «,ill  show  the  hutiste  where  he  was  pmte 

from  thpjr  ami  uoVelwts,  'with  tW  nhly ' burn  • iunl  ’fixe.  g^-ramar^ik'ul  V 
y^cojxtimiik  *lbe  ueud  mb  lr  fc  ver^*  ymmuiy  ran  ixwtiy  ir'tm.  hi  W hVr* 

$m  devuU-p • of  «*oimw‘rofalitft.r»  or  in-  gw  fulness,  or  ;uty  igmnniiuyy  that  3£**<- 
dufetriVlism  not  to  resent  thtf  affronts-  .cheater  whj*  tltv  ir lather  of  thi*.  xi^k-* 
put  Hpoj-i  them,  when  one  comes  to  Use  mfl'der-gihrit  of  Xhndiah  prnse*  who  ft** 

*eenes  of  such  mighty  rfebiVvcuipnt  m mi  idol  of  my  youth,  I folW  t**  v « 

Liverpool  arid  ^lanehester,  and  Kbef-  -the  renown  of  L L*bdWn  and  .■♦'*£ 

deb!;  but  how  mildly  they  sc^n  to:  hare  ' Bright  dy?  precioks  to  a larger  .wsrki  f . 
'.•akeri  • it  all- — wiili  what  n weyk  -sub-  than  iniuv;  mid  the  name  of  the  $fajw*id;  ' 

•rd,  nation  • urn]  imlTeramv!  /Vaefiefilly,  thinker  friend  of  lnmi  is  dear  to.  even' 

.(•  km  nr  mvflmur  about  Aoeroty  in  Mmi-  Amerieap  who  remember*  th-  her&W 
;4m*tpr,  or  rather,  tml  'of  it;  and  J can  part  ho  plnCVod  hi  our  l>oftkl£  durpUr  fn;r  ; 

< *0 1 v -oy  of  the  general  typo,  of  rieht*r  Or  war  for  the  Union.  It  y*  one  .of  ti»- 
poorer.,; . u*.  1 saw  it  in  the  <tre/K,  that  mu  vis » ng  an  mu  m i.e*  of  the  BrtUtli  enu- 
d.  was  piiv'*mnionly  iro^d.  Not  so  rnany  stifutiun  that  fhe  great  city  Lorn,  wb-*; 
women  ■ n«  wen  wen-  abroad,  fir  5uch  political  fa  (up  th*^o  jittju#*-  art:  nv.‘»-n«r,»- 
wither  .a*  we  had  there,  mid  t cannot . I do  tihmiM  hove  had.  ?im  repn  s<  r' 

he  .sure  diet  tin-  m-x  shows  that  su-  Tbirlhimout  from  UnumvtdJV  t«roe  vv, . 
l^rhmfy  physi Hilly  \Vhiph  it  lifts  long  V-wtubV*,.  Kinder,  Akron,  Ohh^  Of 
hold  morally  wirh  rob  One  letup*  in  the  t*tto<d  ftnphK  -Miehit?mi„  viMbuufc  u . 

Not’d,  not  t&  look  f*»r  the /IfeunV* ful  » olof  nvnnlxT  of  < V>e.c;n  * 

of  do  S.rnTh  mol  \Ws<  ; ion  \.n  Man-  The.  ' ' Mmo-ho-tm-  ^-h«>d  ’*  ,d‘  p‘d»iifi’ 

eheVk’T  the  averatro  ffo^’s  wen-  ytneHitfyut  •. • y '.hffs- . %»??£.,: : • thto  xty  . 

and  I It*-  un«.d,.  preach  if  rot)  abtaqhy  w dh  penple  f«> 

With  sueh  ix  journal  as  die  M.inehest?*r  whom  a byword  is  a {>« •rent  weapon,  And 
Oitarttiao  still  k^epiiigr  its  high  . rank'  perhaps  the  esKi^f  dloy  can 
amunir  Kn^lish  m^paiVrsv  -fhnrf''  ea^irAtt  . I ati!  imt  myself  su  psmnrie  a hu*>*:l-  . 

he  ip.iesrion  the  j ojj real i site  sort  of  faimst  m to  have  thought,  of  th^ 

drinkjnib  Of  the  sort  that  emties  t*/ it-  school  with  ; patties  in  the  yiiy  6f  tp 
‘•(Toot  in  li tore i im\  sneh  ess  s^y..  Mrs.  origin ; but  I durfi  s»y  it  n j^vM 

OasMU  rmwK  t In 'tv  nthy  ;d-o  s<di  ho  thing  in  ittir  dtij«N  We  are  r/nly.  *'!«>*  . 

os  nmeJv  8> . ever-.;  and  1 wdl  not  locat'd  1y  Iforoiug  how  to  apply  the  opin,',»=r?* 

my  Srdn  ignurauee  m a perilnua  t^vt*  toeial  prmeiples  in  belndf  pf  ?hr-  SU>* 

•jr-et-nre.  1 cap  only  -;^y  doit  «d'  the  ‘rather  (him  the  AT m sfvr , and  wv  b#vt  i.-.i 
r'vd«:fro\nisoj  wJ.ioli . ■ even! natf*d  jr?  tliet  yet  MirmeCmted  «11  the  dilfi-oiTtb-t 
literature,  f 'heard  it:  hod  Utrg/oU  rm-ned  dangers  of  <ho  ey.jiermieiu.  H h 
to  episeopaey,  I - uiir.  how,  in,  a tolerahjy  Meli^neaniu^  vrethi 
own  Boston,  1 noi-i  not  fort**  ?hm  ,,-pe  like  thh,  any  <o;rt  of  oorpenipt. ■ hv.vre*~ 
tif  our  relighms  ieiw  Vi  dylpg  fedh.  wos  ineidsjve,  and  n whule  fmpidufhth  yai : 
nr  yon  ted  in  Man-du-oor  by  Ann  Iv'e,  ■fera-  fir  the  vice,  at  U rtiny  W rkr 

who  brought,  throiydi  .the  nsuai  yv.’-i-of  vit-Om,  of  i\  very  small  mav-rdv,  ..r  •$; 
d"ii>,  Sheke-rism  ' to  oel,  vpiriicyl  ine  ■■.•.very  powerful  minordy.  Froboblv  -•• 
norfapro  as  '|t  has  now  fo~r  in  fhe^e  most  liberal  and  in  rod?  cent  poptiiadeio: 
s‘:i!‘‘-'t  f Moly  tho^  who  fiMvo  known  the  of  Oreot  Ih  ibiifi  are  throe  of 
•-ha! a rs  with  iheir  grioil  liye?  ;md  gentle  end  Bii'(*dngim?ri  uaU\os  wldrh 
'vy  J,  ' a ii  «r-eVf  •;•  v*  i tit  m*  the  deoline  steed  for  -n  hard  and  fordid  Irv-lu^c^al 
■a  di:  yclijiab  putu lii; i-'.o  v-  b'o  b r I o d v i.on,  ui»re]?e\*e.'i'  by  noble  sympathy*  so  t 
b-.ioojn  v.  ifmiybn-d  in  lmr  marital  rein-  impuh.es-  fr  is  puib*  po^ i hie  dwf  *a 
| ion-  w.id,  dn  b .;.a.  'o.lor,  db  low..y  on  menus  -{.nnt  thou  mine 

b e h«  hUtd  h«  j'*  have  oensurod  the  “ M^nehesfe r -rU-m  " 

l ion  romiTfiv.y  Sir  p'fl;-;--  li-ioji-!-  .for  the  weather  of  the  place,  nml  ftamd 
:•;!.?  hx-  Mr  Hope  \{  o.,  nod  m -.X'Mtj.clrhv  ir»  in.  e.dd  gray  light  the  effo.o  ,o  *h- 
: ' s. -*?'•! I ;.-n t {,'irjih that  hey  < .'vadgriml  pliil'wophy  v?hieh^ou«V  ^rai>? 

:-:V*  'h*'  fr»ik<11vs  yolehrSt?  d(>,  hfl  d dm  world  of  th-doo  d, 
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[ run  .<»ulv  In*  mi'v  <baf  flu  fight.  what  brought  ti,»*  within  o no  or  two  days  of 
litfle  lli<  n was  <d  it.  ixtit  nml  flioir  >tar*m&  up,  ,<ne  almost  started  up 

gray  but  It  4jr«t?r  Miftired  to  show  the  during  m,y  br»of  stay;  hut  it  grout  mill, 
huge  . the  wagon.*’  &rv  called- perhaps  *V \ ffottsahd ’’ 

passing  through  die.  struts  with  t lie  cannot  shirt  pp;  for  the  sake  of  the  jin- 

wtUtfo  the  fdacty  id  .feHpiJtt:  desired  by  fjie  .mthvth:  vmtofp 

jUMgr*  of  ?n>nm iV'tiir/-:  perhaps-  the  raw,  rmd  T had  to  emne  away  without,  mine, 
perftppii  rhe  fitted  biafcySah  Tu  .Mob-  />^Wn.  by  a smiling 
ohesrrr  bsolf  one  Bf-y^  '.pot  much  else  of  it* to  the  right  hand*  arid  -wn*  bonie  to 
?|  1 Ik-  eorbm-spimnng  diems  ” ^hieb  has  the  Gorton  Fxdnuis&  I did  hot  fab  oj 
sent  its  name  so  far.  The  cotton  i*  now*  n flue  ^ense  of  iho  imnorhmt  seenm  I 
«ptui  w>  u n or  twenty  towns  in  <hc  nearer  hope.  The  building  itself,  like  the  other 

o\  farther  neighborhood  of  the  great  • it\\  public  buildings  q{  Monchfestcf,  is  ftioM 

0 every  one  hut  -rpysd f and  sonic  ninety  digrtified-L  and  (hr  gn  at  hall  <tf  the  ex- 
millions  of  other  A mm  can?  well  know-  change  is  very  noble.  f would  m>K  if 

1 had  seen  something  of  cotton-mills  in  1 dmM,  have  impressed  a thrill  of  pride 
our  Lowvlh  and  I was  eager,  if  n«»t  will-  in  seeing  our  lutiiYittyl  colors  and  cm- 
W&,  to  iViptnivt  them  ryith  the  mijU  of  ldems  ^ViiaUcd  with  those  of  Great 
Manchester;  but  surh  of  these  a-  <til)  Britain  at  one  end  of  the  room,  hut  these 
mmiiued  there  wefr*.  for  my  liaekf(\$s.  mb-  were  the  mdy  things  American  Hi  the 
ment,  in  opera  t i vc.  Per*  bull  influences'  impression  left.  We  made  our  way 
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there  was/  no  up- 
roar. no  ruTh  (t6r 
push,  ik*  < sharp  ems 
or  fremhwl  sio  int* 
but  fro  hr  the 
crows},  which  . 'AsV 
largely  m-Kk*  >ir-  h 
oHkrly  men,  there 
rosea  surt  r/f  *tn>l 
rich  bum,  •d*?iK*uii>jr 
ever. 


U p ft-  r 

hre a k i rig  [tit# '*■. 
shriek  :pf  torment  V»f 
1 3 eri * i on ;;  1 f vms  n\k 
histriein^.  one]  ytT 
for  It? 

import  aiK*?.  It.  wfc* 
one  of  Hie  most  tev* 

mg  wSp‘ 

eoiihT  offer  jjjaAf  $f 
t;}ie  t ye  in.  the  wV*k 
•world . 

I ommcit  proifK‘] 

'is/i  have  profited  }$' 
my  Tirit  to  that  im- 
iiveksvM  vakufttK'  rk~ 
if  •of  ,hoy ks . 
bougfit  ftnm  ; Vb'*? 
SpniceK  , Mmi$- :\ M 
.Vhhurjy  .tffcwS 
vaM.  -‘fiik  Sf' 

lfui.ds-  lohran-  m tte 
inemK#  : . of  . a ; 

' izen  of . : 

BoXtlvS,  : • •>ex^pr  ':  p.tt 

have  • • ami;  /jf*#;  ; 

through;  fljo  inOnienily  tjijeUi'ntug  groups]  to  theni,  are  as  batHing  &»  v-  yuaby 

on  \ i*v  vh.er.  to i.|  in  aiihhnicr  i*f.  \\  hoftle-s  of  rare  wine,  which  nty  i o4  . ny*'oMI 
mvuihj'r  iff . the  exohaf^v  fourpl  a fayof-  fVU’  yOh.  ftml  which  if  they . w . 
able  point  nf I'ntwervat’Son  in  i Ito  gallery.  etptally  g%i  ib  your  bend  without 

.Fi'iuu  this  the  Tmsi  space  below  showed  vantage.  1 fuel  therefore  that  niy  Wi’fc. 

Hrsl  a Mi'ovH’tK-viji'iOfV  of  }*Hfy,  with  few  note  • upon  the  Hylands  Library  M rL*  • . ’-ry 
Miiir  fopm*  mmmtr  tin-ns  hut  ft  multitude  honest  one-  that  it  smelt,  like  the  r-silW- 
nf  >.  other  sfrnws.  The  drnl.  uf  coal-gas.  The  kbsen*n>  of  u»>- 

marketing  was  not  • « *:*  rr’i«'i ! on  with-  a tty-  if  as  was  the  h^^tnierit-  nf  the  ' 

'Mm-  hM  tip-  vvihl,  thjIjo  movement  n»f  -M  GJu-rhani  <‘V,Jk*ge,  with  »t*  HV«1^ 
"Mr  S'fT  Rs<.4»m«n*\  nod  'he  ■&“«*•  ond  de.tirm  Thun  the  ynveuteiftith  vutKorv 

t>p  ha  -ueh  ifnl{-ht.»rinu  < rtoKi*  •-  no  h*vh  chums  to  hove  been  the 

uihve  phrase  for  it)  tDoo/lt  from  hlsrarv  ijt  EliglflUd,  oikJ  vloubtk]>s  liv" 

® Mu.!  hot  fori  iiouMo  * t« - »> »-*. * . - tif:  i h,u  o-o ri.f.  Ifi  i f if  eleiuenM  phoe res*tfi - 
tVP.wv  tin^nofif'  raju>- -stujfrtttmi  x/f  . peril c ef  tls-  plao*-,  it1-*  medievat  nesmM 
ixniy  »»f  mTW4iautf;-  aliko  mhh  ntpl  ftv  aoeietit  peftecs  J fotpul  rev^J? 

^■InKher  ehy  er  ymMur.  e--i.  in-  ay.m  lit  those  >k-.nr  )tu WJe  A'gv-’  ^!n?h 

xoraips  vL?,  h,  is*  a typo  an*  m^lWrp  iir  Engfevh 

■n(  b'-v'h"  M-pf  ?, iv.  e «n>-  phrv-...  ::\\  »po|  ivhieh  T.  ruUHVf  'Mf  -J>ft 

nh  M'b  Uu*\  wi-ft  hr-i  *:•  »hr  --tit i v< ’ i i nf  fin-  rpiiijomVty  l h*<T  .'  •':• 
nnp*  vjiieh-epyi'M'iWlu*  ilhio.  Evt-o  fheir  to  MilueluvU'l*  ff*n 
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ffiSrcfc' 
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THt  H*u.~  Manchester 


1 j/h  1 H*iv\tv<]  s\  lift  If?  lit!  I hmi  tffnota?  bf  thou^m.)  toNvwm^  chmvn^v- 
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that  man  a penny  at  the  theatre  door, 
and  was  still  smarting  to  think  I had 
not  given  him  sixpence,  I saw  a boy  of 
ten,  in  the  cut-down  tatters  of  twenty, 
gloating  upon  a meat-pie  which  a cook 
had  cruelly  set  behind  the  pane  in  front 
of  him.  I took  out  the  sixpence  which 
I ought  to  have  given  that  poor  man, 
and  made  it  a shilling,  and  put  it  into 
the  boy’s  particularly  dirty  palm,  and 
bade  him  go  in  and  get  the  pie.  He 
looked  at  me,  and  he  looked  at  the 
shilling,  and  then  I suppose  he  did 
as  he  was  bid.  But  I ought  to  say,  in 
justice  to  myself,  that  I never  did  any- 
thing of  the  kind  again  as  long  as  I 
remained  in  Sheffield.  I felt  that  I 
owed  a duty  to  the  place  and  must  not 
go  about  corrupting  the  population  for 
my  selfish  pleasure. 

Between  our  hotel  and  the  main  part 
of  the  town  there  yawned  a black  valley, 
rather  nobly  bridged,  or  viaducted,  and 
beyond  it  in  every  direction  the  chim- 
neys of  the  many  works  thickened  in  the 
perspectives.  It  was  really  like  a dead 
forest,  or  like  thick-set  masts  of  ship- 
ping in  a thronged  port;  or  the  vents 
of  tellural  fires,  which  send  up  their 
flames  by  night  and  their  smoke  by  day. 
It  was  splendid,  it  was  magnificent,  it 
was  insurpassably  picturesque.  People 
must  have  painted  it  often,  but  if  some 
bravest  artist-soul  would  come,  reverently, 
not  patronizingly,  and  portray  the  sight 
in  its  naked  ugliness,  he  would  create 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  masterpieces 
in  the  world.  On  our  first  morning  the 
sun,  when  it  climbed  to  the  upper 
heavens,  found  a little  hole  in  the  dun 
pall,  and  shone  down  through  it,  and 
tried  to  pierce  through  the  more  im- 
mediate cloud  above  the  works;  but  it 
could  not,  and  it  ended  by  shutting  the 
hole  under  it,  and  disappearing. 

Beyond  the  foul  avenues  thridding  the 
region  of  the  works,  and  smelling  of  the 
decay  of  market-houses,  were  fine  streets 
of  shops  and  churches,  and  I dare  say 
comely  dwellings,  with  tram-cars  ascend- 
ing and  descending  their  hilly  slopes.  The 
trams  were  one  story,  like  our  trolleys, 
without  roof-seats,  and  there  were  plenty 
of  them ; but  nothing  could  keep  me, 
I suppose,  till  I had  seen  one  of  the 
works.  Each  of  these  stands  in  a vast 
yard,  or  close,  by  itself,  with  many 
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buildings,  and  they  are  of  all  sorts;  but 
I chose  what  I thought  the  most  typical, 
and  overcame  the  reluctance  of  the  man- 
ager to  let  me  see  it.  He  said  I had 
no  idea  what  tricks  were  played  by  other 
makers  to  find  out  any  new  processes 
and  steal  them;  but  this  was  after  I had 
pleaded  my  innocent  trade  of  novelist, 
and  assured  him  of  my  congenital  in- 
capability of  understanding  the  simplest 
and  oldest  process,  much  less  conveying 
from  the  premises  any  image  of  it.  Then 
he  gave  me  for  guide  an  intelligent  man 
who  was  a penknife-maker  by  trade,  but 
was  presently  out  of  work,  and  glad  to 
earn  ray  fee.  He  was  a most  decent, 
patient,  and  kindly  person,  and  I hope 
it  is  no  betrayal  of  confidence  to  say  that 
he  told  me  the  men  in  these  multitudi- 
nous shops  work  by  the  piece.  The 
grinders  furnish  their  grindstones  and 
all  their  tools  for  making  the  knives; 
there  is  no  dry-grinding,  such  as  used 
to  fill  the  lungs  of  the  grinders  with 
deadly  particles  of  steel  and  stone,  and 
bring  them  to  an  early  death;  but  some- 
times a stone,  which  ordinarily  lasts  six 
months,  will  burst,  and  drive  the  grinder 
through  the  roof.  The  blade-makers  do 
their  own  forging  and  hammering,  and 
it  is  from  first  to  last  apparently  all 
hand-work.  But  it  is  head-work  and 
heart  - work  too,  and  the  men  who 
wrought  at  it  wrought  with  such  in- 
tensity and  constancy  that  they  did  not 
once  look  up  or  round  when  we  paused 
to  look  on.  I was  made  to  know  that 
trade  was  dull  and  work  slack,  and 
these  fellows  were  lucky  fellows  to 
have  anything  to  do.  Still  I did  not 
envy  them. 

There  is  not  only  a vast  deal  of  in- 
dustry in  Sheffield,  but  there  is  an  un- 
usual abundance  of  history,  as  there 
might  very  well  be  in  a place  that  began 
life,  in  the  usual  English  fashion,  under 
the  Britons  and  grew  into  municipal  con- 
sciousness in  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Romans  and  the  ruder  nurture  of  the 
Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans.  Lords  it 
had  of  the  last,  and  the  great  line  of 
the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  presently  rose 
and  led  Sheffield  men  back  to  battle  in 
France,  where  the  first  earl  fell  on  the 
bloody  field,  and  so  many  of  the  men 
died  with  him  in  1453  that  there  was 
not  a house  in  all  the  region  which  did 
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not  mourn  a loss.  Which  Rose  Sheffield 
held  for.  White  or  Red,  I am  not  sure; 
but  we  will  say  that  it  duly  suffered  for 
one  or  the  other;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  great  Cardinal  Wolsey  rested  eight- 
een days  at  Sheffield  Manor  just  before 
he  went  to  die  at  Leicester;  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  spent  fourteen  years  of 
sorrowful  captivity,  sometimes  at  the 
manor  and  sometimes  in  Sheffield  Castle. 
This  hold  was  taken  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians in  the  Civil  War;  but  the 
famous  industries  of  the  place  had  be- 
gun long  before;  so  that  Chaucer  could 
say  of  one  of  his  pilgrims, 

“ A Sheffield  thwytel  bare  he  in  his  hose.” 

Thwytels,  or  whittles,  figured  in  the 
broils  and  stage-plays  of  Elizabethan 
times,  and  three  gross  of  them  were  ex- 
ported from  Liverpool  in  1589,  when  the 
Sheffield  penknife  was  already  famed 
the  best  in  the  world.  Manufacturers 
flourished  there  apace  when  England 
turned  to  them  from  agriculture,  and 
Sheffield  is  now  a city  of  four  hundred 
thousand  or  more.  Apparently  it  has 
been  growing  radical,  as  the  centres  of 
prosperity  and  adversity  always  are, 
and  the  days  of  the  Chartist  agitation 
continued  there  for  ten  years,  from 
1839  till  it  came  as  near  open  rebel- 
lion as  it  well  could  in  a plot  for  an 
armed  uprising.  Labor  troubles,  patipnt 
or  violent,  have  followed,  as  labor  troubles 
must,  but  leisure  has  always  been  equal 
to  their  pacification,  and  now  Sheffield 
takes  its  adversity  almost  as  quietly  as 
its  prosperity. 

One  of  our  free  days  we  went  a long  drive 
up  out  of  the  town  to  that  Manor  where 
the  brilliant,  baddish  Scotch  queen  was 
imprisoned  by  her  brilliant,  baddish  Eng- 
lish cousin.  In  any  question  of  goodness, 
there  was  little  to  choose  between  them. 
Mary  is  the  more  appealing  to  the 
fancy  because  she  suffered  beyond  her 
deserts,  but  Elizabeth  was  to  be  pitied 
because  Mary  had  made  it  politically 
necessary  for  her  to  kill  her.  All  this 
we  had  threshed  out  many  times  before, 
and  had  said  that,  cat  for  cat,  Mary  was 
the  more  dangerous  because  she  was  the 
more  feminine,  and  Elizabeth  the  more 
detestable  because  she  was  the  more 
masculine  in  her  ferocity.  We  were 


therefore  in  the  right  mood  to  visit 
Mary’s  prison,  to  which  our  ascent  was 
mostly  through  winding  and  climbing 
streets  of  little  dirty  houses,  with  frowsy 
gardens  beside  them,  and  the  very  dirtiest- 
faced  children  in  England  playing  about 
them.  All  at  once  we  came  upon  the 
sight  of  it  on  an  open  top,  hard  by  what 
is  left  of  the  ruins  of  the  real  Manor, 
where  Wolsey  stayed  that  little  while 
from  death.  The  relics  are  broken  walls, 
higher  here,  lower  there ; with  some 
Tudor  fireplaces  showing  through  their 
hollow  windows.  What  we  saw  in  tol- 
erable repair  was  the  tower  of  the  Manor, 
or  the  lodge,  and  we  drove  to  it  across 
a field,  on  a track  made  by  farm  carts, 
and  presently  kept  by  a dog  that  showed 
his  teeth  in  a grin  not  wholly  of  amuse- 
ment at  our  temerity.  While  we  debated 
whether  we  had  not  better  let  the  driver 
get  down  and  knock,  a farmerlike  man 
came  to  the  door  and  called  the  dog  off. 
Then,  in  a rich  North  Country  accent, 
he  welcomed  us  to  his  kitchen-parlor, 
where  his  wife  was  peeling  potatoes  for 
their  midday  dinner,  and  so  led  us  up  the 
narrow  stone  stairs  of  the  tower  to  the 
chambers  where  Mary  miserably  passed 
those  many  long  years  of  captivity. 

We  went  up  on  the  wide  flat  roof,  of 
lead  or  stone,  whither  her  feet  must  have 
so  often  heavily  climbed,  and  looked  out 
over  the  lovely  landscape  which  she  must 
have  abhorred;  and  the  wind  that  blew 
over  it,  in  late  August,  was  very  cold; 
far  colder  than  the  air  of  the  prison, 
or  the  bower,  below. 

The  place  belongs  now  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  great  Catholic  duke,  and 
owes  its  restoration  to  his  pity  and  his 
piety.  Our  farmer-guide  was  himself  a 
Protestant,  but  he  spoke  well  of  the 
duke,  with  whom  he  reported  himself  in 
such  colloquies  as,  “I  says  to  Dook,” 
and  “Dook  says  to  me.”  When  he  un- 
derstood that  we  were  Americans,  he 
asked  after  a son  of  his  who  had  gone 
out  to  our  continent  twenty  years  before. 
He  had  only  heard  from  him  once,  and 
that  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  robbed 
of  all  his  money  by  a roommate.  It  was 
in  a place  called  Massatusy;  we  sug- 
gested Massachusetts,  and  he  assented 
that  such  might  be  the  place;  and  Mary’s 
prison-house  acquired  an  added  pathos. 
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IT  is  not  good  to  mix  white  blood  with 
any  other,  and  it  is  no  better  to  mix 
white  with  brown  than  with  black  or 
with  red.  The  results  may  be,  and  often 
are,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  within — 
well,  gunpowder  is,  I believe,  composed  of 
elements  quite  harmless  and  innocent  if 
left  to  themselves.  The  grandmother  of 
the  girl  Vitia  had  been  white,  and  the 
girPs  father  was  white,  too.  Perhaps  she 
never  had  a chance;  perhaps  she  would 
not  have  taken  it  if  she  had.  In  any 
case,  at  an  age  when  European  misses  are 
being  led  demurely  to  and  from  school, 
with  their  hair  down  their  backs  and 
their  dresses  at  their  boot-tops,  the  girl 
was  already  wakening  in  men  passion 
and  jealousy  and  hatred  and  many  other 
undesirable  emotions.  She  must  have 
been,  at  the  time  she  murdered  the  gov- 
ernor, not  quite  twenty,  but  already,  for 
half  a dozen  years,  she  had  had  what  is 
sometimes  called  a checkered  career — not 
badly  so  called  in  Vitia’s  case,  I think; 
the  squares  on  a checker-board  are  al- 
ternately red  and  black.  In  short,  she 
was  a bad  lot,  as  bad  as  sin,  and  allur- 
ingly beautiful. 

The  crime  committed,  the  murderess 
(quite  naturally  disappeared.  The  brown 
world  opened  to  her,  closed  again,  and 
for  the  moment  the  girl  was  as  if  she 
had  never  been.  For  the  moment.  Of 
course  the  matter  could  not  rest  there. 
Governors  are  much  too  godlike.  As 
well  kill  an  emperor  and  think  to  escape. 
There  was  hue  and  cry,  a calling  to- 
gether of  village  chiefs,  severest  pressure 
brought  to  bear,  the  island  searched  as 
a cargo  of  shell  is  searched  for  pearls. 
Equally  of  course  Vitia  had  got  clean 
away.  It  is  not  as  difficult  as  might  be 
thought,  in  view  of  the  many  schooners 
that  call  at  chief  ports,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  native  canoes  may,  in  good 
weather,  sail  from  island  to  island  of  a 
group  without  impossible  risk.  In  any 
case,  she  got  away,  and  then  they  sent 


to  Auckland  for  Boris  Matoff,  whom 
newspaper  writers  were  wont  to  call  by 
fanciful  names : “ Bloodhound  of  the 
Law,”  “ Avenger,”  and  such.  He  came  by 
the  first  Union  steamer — a big,  fair  man 
with  blue  eyes,  a wolf  of  a man,  half 
Scots,  half  Russian.  He  had  been  in  the 
Pacific  for  ten  years,  an  officer  of  the 
law  for  four  of  them,  but  what  lay  be- 
hind those  ten  years  no  man  south  of 
the  Line  knew,  and  none  dared  to  ask. 

Matoff  came,  took  evidence  and  coun- 
sel, and  departed  again — in  a little  fifty- 
ton  schooner,  with  three  Solomon  Island 
boys  and  a Maori  bo’sun.  Before  he 
left,  the  dead  governor’s  secretary  press- 
ed kodak  photographs  of  the  murderess 
upon  him,  and  told  him  of  an  old  scar 
the  girl  bore  upon  her  temple.  But  the 
u Bloodhound  of  the  Law  ” put  him  aside, 
stating  briefly  that  he  had  seen  her,  and 
went  on  his  way. 

So  began  a flight  and  a pursuit  the 
fantastic  like  of  which  had  never  been 
seen  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  very  prob- 
ably never  will  be  seen  again.  The  girl 
drove,  as  it  were,  before  the  wind,  like 
a frigate-bird,  alighting  here  and  there 
as  fancy  or  need  seemed  to  dictate.  She 
had  not  the  air  of  one  fleeing  in  terror 
from  justice;  she  winged  her  leisurely 
flight  back  and  forth,  and  up  and  down, 
in  long  zigzags  or  in  brief  ones,  as  her 
whim  suited;  and  those  who  saw  her 
said  afterward — when  they  learned  the 
truth,  for  news  travels  slowly  hereabout 
— that  there  was  in  her  no  least  sign  of 
anything  unusual.  She  passed  among 
them  as  ever,  like  a splendid  and  a poig- 
nant dream,  troubling  but  untroubled, 
beautiful,  insolent,  serene — passed  and 
went  her  way,  and,  as  ever,  they  gave  her 
welcome,  food,  and  conveyance.  So  much 
for  the  space  of  three  months.  Then 
she  seems  to  have  come  upon  traces  of 
pursuit,  and  the  flight  began  in  earnest. 

She  had  been  in  the  Cooks — Mitiaro, 
Monuae,  Aitutaki — and  from  Niue  she 
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seems  to  have  gone  back  there,  to  Miti- 
aro,  met  with  a chill  and  frightened  wel- 
come, and  learned  of  Boris  Matoff.  In- 
deed, she  escaped  him  by  only  a very 
little.  She  fled  on  a copra  schooner,  em- 
ploying by  way  of  passage-money  such 
blandishments  as  she  seems  always  to 
have  had  ready  for  mankind,  to  Papeete, 
found  that  gay  and  dissolute  capital  un- 
safe, and  turned  north  to  Raiatea,  where 
the  pearling-boats  go.  Matoff  was  six 
days  behind  her.  The  girl  dodged  him, 
went  in  a canoe  to  Tetuaroa,  and  finally 
took  cover  in  the  Paumotus,  which  are 
a low  ” islands,  coral-reefed,  palm-tufted, 
and  in  number  like  the  sands  of  the  sea. 
They  played  their  grim  game  of  puss- 
in-the-comer  for  two  months  here,  and, 
twice,  the  murderess,  lying  perdue,  saw 
Matoff’s  little  schooner  and  watched  it 
out  of  sight. 

Another  man  would  have  given  up  and 
gone  away  about  his  other  business.  “ As 
well,”  the  other  man  would  say — “ as 
well  search  blindfolded  among  stubble 
for  an  especially  desired  field-mouse  as 
among  the  Paumotus  for  an  especial 
brown  man — particularly  when  the  brown 
man  is  a young  woman  and  beautiful.” 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  idea  of  giving  up 
ever  occurred  to  the  “ Avenger.”  He 
was  not  that  kind  of  man.  And,  be- 
sides, he  considered  that  in  the  end  he 
was  bound  to  succeed.  He  was  closing 
door  after  door  upon  the  fugitive,  and 
in  time  there  would  be  no  more  doors 
open.  Captains  of  schooners,  resident 
agents,  traders,  missionaries,  island 
chiefs,  all  were  being  warned,  the  last 
threatened.  It  seemed  to  Boris  Matoff 
that  he  was  not  doing  very  ill,  and  per- 
haps he  was  not,  for  at  last  the  girl 
seemed  to  lose  heart  and  dashed  north 
to  the  Marquesas.  Matoff  learned  of  it 
at  Napuka  and  followed,  a week  behind. 

At  Fatuhiva  he  found  that  she  had 
landed  there  from  a guano  schooner,  but 
was  believed  to  have  gone  on  north  to 
ITapu.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  was  at  last 
upon  the  same  ground  with  her,  for  she 
was  still  at  Fatuhiva,  up  in  the  volcanic 
hills,  which  rise  nearly  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  Certain  sympathetic 
kinsfolk  of  hers  were  hiding  her,  but 
that  could  not  endure  long  and  she  knew 
it.  Matoff  told  his  tale,  gave  solemn 
warning,  and  sailed  north.  He  returned 


at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  having  visited 
the  other  islands  of  the  little  group  and 
found  no  trace.  But  he  found  one  at 
Fatuhiva.  In  her  utter  need  Vitia  had 
betrayed  herself.  For  the  first — ay,  and 
I think  for  the  only — time  in  her  life 
the  spell  of  her  beauty,  that  splendid 
allurement  of  hers,  failed  her.  In  dis- 
guise, her  face  and  neck  and  arms 
stained  darker  than  they  were,  she 
sought  from  a Yankee  skipper  passage 
to  Fiji,  whither  he  was  bound.  The  man 
was  elderly  and  crabbed,  refused,  and 
would  not  listen  to  appeal.  What  was  more 
remarkable,  he  refused  her  proffered 
money — would  not  be  bothered  with  wom- 
en on  his  ship.  On  reflection  he  seems 
to  have  become  suspicious  and  had  the 
girl  watched.  When  Boris  Matoff  re- 
turned there  was  a tale  to  tell.  His 
quarry,  or  some  one  very  like  her,  had 
set  sail,  a month  before,  in  an  outrigged 
canoe.  A young  native  man  bad  gone 
with  her.  Matoff  asked  questions  and 
nodded  his  head.  That  night  he,  also,  set 
sail,  heading  west  by  a bit  north ; in  other 
words,  running  free  before  the  southeast 
trade,  which  does  not  vary  in  direction, 
though  so  near  the  Line  as  this  it  is  fit- 
ful and  often  drops  altogether. 

He  reasoned  that  the  girl  would  not 
dare  return  south  to  the  Paumotus  nor 
turn  north  to  the  other  Marquesas.  Far- 
ther north  still,  the  open  sea  is  unbroken 
for  thousands  of  miles.  East  against 
the  trade  she  could  not  sail  in  any  canoe. 
Remained,  then,  the  west — Caroline  Is- 
land, Flint,  Vostok,  Penrhyn,  a thousand 
miles  away.  He  set  his  course,  or  the 
trade,  saved  him  the  trouble,  for  Caro- 
line Island,  distant  eleven  degrees — lying, 
in  other  words,  150  west  and  10  south. 
He  cfrowded  on  all  that  the  tiny  craft  could 
carry — all  she  had,  in  fact— driving  his 
black  boys  like  a slave-master;  and  they 
snarled  wickedly  where  they  had  been 
wont  to  grin,  for  they  were  worn  out  and 
had  come  to  hate  the  silent  white  man 
with  the  hard  eyes  as  they  hated  noth- 
ing else  in  the  wide  blue  world. 

It  was,  as  near  as  may  be,  an  unsailed 
sea  he  found  himself  traversing.  Even 
the  trading-schooners  do  not  go  there,  for 
there  is  nothing  to  draw  them.  He  had 
to  maintain,  both  day  and  night,  keen 
lookout  for  uncharted  reef  or  bank,  ill- 
calculated  current.  A hard,  squally  blow 
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from  the  south  swept  upon  the  little 
craft  and  for  a day  and  a night  drove 
it  northward.  At  the  end  he  found 
himself  a couple  of  degrees  out  of 
his  course,  and  the  black  boys  had 
the  worst  of  his  mounting  ill  humor. 
The  long  strain  was  beginning  to  tell 
upon  Matoff. 

There  followed  a blistering  calm,  the 
doldrums,  and  they  well-nigh  died  of  it, 
but  luckily  had  plenty  of  water,  and  the 
calm  woke  at  last  in  light  grateful  airs. 
There  was  an  uninhabited  island  chart- 
ed hereabout  — " V . A."  whieh  means 
volcanic  but  enclosed  by  a coral  reef. 
It  was  charted  uncertainly,  with  a brack- 
eted interrogation  point,  which  meant 
that  it  might  be  anywhere  within  a ra- 
dius of  a hundred  miles  or  so.  Thus 
casual  are  South  Pacific  charts  over  ill- 
known  areas. 

They  lifted  it  on  the  second  morning 
after  the  calm,  a solitary  upraised  peak, 
a little  finger  crooked  above  immeasur- 
able blue,  altered  their  course  to  bring 
them  up  under  the  lee,  and  anchored 
outside  the  reef  toward  sunset.  It  was 
a toy  island,  half  a mile  long,  perhaps 
half  as  broad — a spear  of  verdure-clad 
rock  upthrust  above  a garden,  a picture- 
book  island.  The  reef  was  open  here  and 
there,  but  narrowly,  and  a gentle  sea 
broke  upon  it  in  a curving,  creamy  line. 
Sea  birds  mewed  from  the  shore. 

Matoff  called  away  the  boat  and  put 
into  it  fishing-lines,  his  rifle,  and  ne- 
cessities for  the  night.  “ Fll  sleep 
ashore,”  he  said.  It  was  in  his  mind  to 
lay  in  provision  of  fresh  fish,  such  fruits 
as  might  be  found,  and  cocoanuts  from 
the  palms  whose  fronds  stirred  against 
the  sky.  It  was  also  in  his  mind  to 
make  a search,  for  he  was  a thorough 
man.  Two  of  the  black  boys  rowed  him 
across  the  still  lagoon,  leaving  one  other 
and  the  Maori  on  board. 

He  disembarked  his  small  stores,  laid 
them  on  the  sand,  and  set  off  round  the 
beach.  The  black  boys  remained  by  the 
boat.  Matoff,  the  rifle  across  his  arm, 
walked  quickly,  his  eyes  everywhere — 
upon  the  sand  before  him,  upon  the  bush 
inshore,  upon  the  height  of  rock  that  tow- 
ered overhead.  He  came  to  a little  stream 
of  water  flowing  into  the  sea,  tasted  it, 
and  nodded  his  head.  It  was  fresh  and 
cold.  Most  volcanic  islands  are  watered. 


Farther  on  he  halted  and  looked  down. 
Robber-crabs  eat  cocoanuts,  but  they  do 
not,  after  husking,  cut  off  the  top  of  the 
shell,  neatly,  as  one  opens  an  egg. 

The  man  stirred  the  cocoanut  - shell 
with  his  foot  and  went  on  more  slowly. 
Once  he  looked  to  his  weapon.  He  came 
to  a little  indented  cove  and  there  ex- 
amined certain  marks  in  the  sand.  They 
were  footprints,  a woman’s.  He  looked 
closely  but  found  no  larger  tracks,  so  he 
went  on.  Somewhat  later  he  rounded 
an  abrupt  point  where  the  bush  grew 
high  and  thick.  Then  Matoff  halted  all 
at  once  and  drew  a quick,  deep  breath, 
and  a single  exclamation  broke  from  him 
— a wordless  sound  of  relief  and  relaxa- 
tion and  something  like  joy,  for  the 
long  search  was  over. 

The  gitl  stood  as  if  waiting  for  him. 
She  made  no  movement  as  of  escape; 
she  tightened  the  knot  of  her  pareo 
in  front  and  stood  still.  It  gave  the 
man  a sort  of  shock  to  see  her  so, 
dressed,  native  fashion,  in  the  simple 
kilt  of  yellow  “ trade-print  ” reaching 
from  waist  to  knee.  It  was  like  seeing 
a white  woman  in  a pareo . It  seemed 
rather  shameful  since  she  was  so  nearly 
white,  albeit  she  bore  herself  with  na- 
tive unconsciousness. 

She  had  changed  little,  he  saw,  in  five 
years:  a shade  less  slender,  perhaps;  per- 
haps there  was  something  in  eyes  and 
lips  that  much  knowledge  and  much  vi- 
cissitude had  written  there.  Certainly 
she  was  no  less  beautiful — rather  more 
so,  if  that  could  be:  the  splendor  of  is- 
land nights,  the  music  of  the  island  songs, 
the  heady,  oversweet  intoxication  of  great 
island  flowers  when  the  wind  is  still; 
island  dawns  and  sunsets  in  her  eyes, 
island  pearls  in  her  smooth  flesh — faint 
rosy  bronze  upon  cream.  Had  she  not 
been  the  sweet  scourge  of  the  Pacific  for 
a half-dozen  years? 

The  man  looked  beyond  her  and  she 
seemed  to  be  alone.  He  dropped  the  butt 
of  his  rifle  in  the  sand  and  leaned  upon 
the  barrel,  waiting,  and  at  last  she  spoke. 
She  said : 

“You  come  for  me,  Borisi?”  And 
something  within  the  man,  shamed,  un- 
willing, stirred  at  that  old  name.  He 
nodded,  and  the  girl  said  a quiet  “ Oh !” 

After  a silence  she  said: 

“You — remember,  Borisi?”  He 
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dropped  his  eyes,  for  he  had  not  for- 
gotten the  time  in  Papeete,  five  years 
before. 

“ That,”  said  he,  “ was  before  I went 
into  the  police.”  He  spoke  with  a cer- 
tain truculence.  “ I’m  a policeman  now. 
I’m  an  officer  of  the  law.  And  I’ve  come 
to  take  you  back ; d’you  understand  ?” 

“ What  they  goin’  do  to  me,  Borisi  ?” 
she  inquired,  and  he  said: 

“ Hang  you.” 

“ That  man !”  she  cried,  with  a sudden 
hard  bitterness.  “ He  was  a beast  I Ani- 
mal, peeg ! He  beat  me,  Borisi !”  She 
held  out  her  little  hands.  “Me!”  she 
said,  as  if  stating  a thing  incredible, 
fantastic.  “He  beat  me!  ...  So  I kill 
him.  ...  Of  course.  Peeg!” 

“ That  has  nothing  to  do  with  me,”  the 
man  said.  “ That’s  not  my  affair.  I take 
you  back — savvy?  You  can  tell  your  story 
to  the  judges.” 

He  seemed  to  remember  something 
forgotten. 

“ Where’s  your — your  friend?  Where’s 
the  man  who  came  with  you  from  Fatu- 
hiva  ?” 

“ Dead,  Borisi.  He  go  out  in  canoe 
to  feesh,  an’  a shark  got  him.  Canoe 
blow  away.” 

Matoff  made  a clicking  sound  with  his 
tongue.  It  seemed  to  be  meant  to  ex- 
press pity.  And  finally  he  said: 

“ Poor  devil !”  But  after  that  he  toss- 
ed the  rifle  across  his  arm  once  more. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  “ we’ll  be  going. 
Have  you  anything  you  want  to  take 
on  board  the  schooner  with  you?” 

The  girl  Yitia  looked  at  him  oddly. 

“You  take  me  back,  Borisi?” 

“ Of  course !”  said  he.  He  began  to 
be  a little  impatient. 

“ S'pose  maybe  I don’  go  ? I got  a 
knife,”  she  said.  “ S’pose  I don’  go  ?” 
And  the  man  laughed  shortly,  tapping  the 
rifle  that  lay  across  his  arm. 

Abruptly  she  turned  and  began  to  walk 
along  the  way  he  had  come,  by  the  beach. 

“ We  see,”  she  said  over  her  shoulder. 
“ I theenk  maybe  I don’  go.” 

lie  had  come  some  distance  from  his 
landing-place,  a half-mile  perhaps,  and 
the  two  returned  slowly,  for  Yitia  was 
in  advance,  and  she  chose  her  own  pace. 
They  came  at  length  to  a turn  in  the 
beach,  beyond  which  the  boat  should  be 
lying  and  where  they  should  descry  the 


schooner  out  by  the  reef.  Matoff  g^ve 
an  exclamation  of  anger,  for  the  boat  was 
not  there.  He  said  something  unflatter- 
ing about  the  two  black  boys  and  their 
wooden-headed  stupidity,  but  Yitia  looked 
across  at  him  with  a little  smile.  In  a 
calmer  moment  he  might  have  remem- 
bered that  she  had  once  before  given  him 
that  odd  smile. 

“ I think  maybe  we  don’  go,”  she  said, 
and  she  pointed  out  toward  the  reef. 

Suddenly  Boris  Matoff  thrust  her  aside 
and  ran  down  to  the  water’s  edge  with 
a loud  cry.  The  schooner  was  under 
weigh.  Even  as  he  looked,  her  head  fell 
off  before  the  light  wind  and  the  sails 
began  to  filL  The  boat  trailed  astern  at 
its  painter.  Matoff  threw  his  rifle  up 
before  him  and  fired  twice,  but  he  knew 
that  it  was  a waste  of  cartridges,  for  the 
lagoon  was  three-quarters  of  a mile 
broad.  He  could  see  the  four  black  fig- 
ures moving  about  on  deck,  and  one  of 
them  waved  melodramatic  arms  over  its 
head.  It  was  the  Maori  bo’sun.  Present- 
ly this  man  turned  to  the  rail  and  seemed 
to  be  about  to  plunge  overboard,  but  one 
of  the  Solomon  boys  dragged  him  back 
and  struck  him  about  the  head  with  his 
fists.  Matoff  fired  once  more,  blindly, 
crimson-faced,  babbling  incoherent  words ; 
and  the  schooner,  gathering  way,  slipped 
quietly  along  southward,  and  disappeared 
round  the  island. 

After  a long  time  the  man  turned 
back.  He  walked  bent  over,  head  hang- 
ing. His  feet  slipped  in  the  loose  sand 
and  bore  him  uncertainly,  as  if  he  were 
worn  out.  . He  came  to  where  Yitia  stood 
and  halted  before  her.  She  said  again: 

“ I think  maybe  we  don’  go,”  and  a 
swift  crimson  flushed  MatofPs  face  until 
it  was  almost  purple.  His  eyes  looked 
red  like  a dog’s,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
world  turned  black  about  him.  He  gave 
a wordless  stammering  shout,  an  in- 
articulate bellow,  and  again  he  threw  the 
repeating  rifle  up  to  his  shoulder. 

Vitia  came  a step  nearer  and  opened 
her  arms.  She  stretched  them  out  hori- 
zontally, so  that  she  made  the  figure  of 
a cross,  and  she  laid  back  her  head  and 
smiled.  The  sun  was  behind  the  low 
western  cloud-bank,  for  sunsets  are  rarely 
clear  in  these  latitudes,  but  just  at  this 
moment  it  found  a rift  in  the  cloaking 
vapor  and  shot  a low  flood  of  light  across 
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the  sea.  Abruptly  the  world  was  a gi- 
gantic palette  of  the  most  incredible 
colors — blue  barred  with  crimson  and 
gold,  lilac  'upon  rose-pink,  lemon  flush- 
ing into  burnt  orange  — a miracle  of 
kaleidoscopic  tints.  Against  them  the 
girl  Vitia  stood,  dark  and  slender  and 
still,  her  hair,  which  was  caught  into 
a loose  plait  behind  her,  ablaze  with  red 
•fire,  the  flesh  of  her  body  a sculptured 
opal.  She  smiled  upon  Boris  Matoff  and 
was  without  fear.  She  said: 

u Shoot,  then,  Borisi ! I like  you  to 
shoot.  Shoot  me,  now!” 

The  rifle  barrel  shook  and  wavered. 
After  a little  time  it  fell  from  the  man’s 
hands  and  lay  in  the  sand  between  the 
two.  The  man  dropped  upon  his  knees 
and  hid  his  face.  Hard-wrung  words 
came  from  him  out  of  a tense  agony* 
half  articulate,  unconnected,  indistin- 
guishable. 

Near  by,  the  girl  watched  him  in  si- 
lence. But  when  a long  time  had  passed 
he  looked  up  again.  His  face  was  white 
and  calm,  but  the  red  lights  gleamed 
still  in  his  eyes.  He  said,  very  low: 

“ Get  out  of  my  sight ! And  keep 
out  of  it!”  He  began  to  breathe  in 
deep  inspirations,  like  one  who  has 
been  running. 

“ Keep  out  of  my  sight,”  he  said  again, 
“ or,  by  the  Lord,  I’ll  kill  you  with  my 
hands — break  every  bone  in  your  damned 
wicked  body!  You  sent  those  boys  away, 
back  to  the  schooner.”  She  shook  her 
head  slowly,  but  he  went  on,  unheed- 
ing: “ You  sent  ’em  back.  It’s  just  the 
kind  of  trick  you’d  do.  I know.”  A 
sort  of  paroxysm  of  rage  took  hold  upon 
him  and  shook  him  bodily.  The  voice 
rose  to  a yell. 

“ Get  out  o’  my  sight  1”  he  cried. 
“Curse  you,  will  you  get  out  o’  my 
sight?  By — ” He  began  scrambling  in 
the  sand  toward  the  rifle.  He  was  quite 
beside  himself.  He  caught  up  the  weap- 
on and  struggled  to  his  feet,  but,  as 
if  the  transparent  air  had  opened  to 
swallow  her,  the  girl  was  gone  from  be- 
fore him.  His  dazed  and  bloodshot  eyes 
did  not  even  heed  which  direction  she  had 
taken,  though,  doubtless,  it  was  into  the 
thick  bush.  In  a flash  she  was  clean 
gone,  and,  though  he  listened,  there  was 
no  hint  of  a sound  from  her. 

Matoff  stood  alone  upon  the  island 


beach  and  the  dusk  began  to  gather 
round  him. 

He  lived  like  Crusoe,  like  those 
scores  of  unknown,  unsung  Crusoes  who 
have  been  cast  away,  or  have  fled  from 
justice,  hate,  revenge,  treachery,  to  live 
alone  upon  some  speck  of  coral,  some 
palm-fringed  sliver  of  rock  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  unsailed  seas. 

He  was  a man  crushed  to  earth  by  the 
wanton  cynical  brutality  of  Fate.  The 
eight  months’  strain  of  search  must  have 
told  upon  him  more  than  he  knew,  else 
had  not  this  final  grim  blow  so  unmanned, 
so  prostrated  him.  He  crept  about  like 
one  wounded  to  death  and  stunned  by 
the  wound’s  agony. 

There  was  no  great  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing alive,  so  far  as  that  went — none, 
that  is,  for  a man  schooled  in  island  re- 
sources. There  was  good  water;  there 
were  cocoanuts  a-plenty ; he  found  a small 
variety  of  banana,  oranges  in  profusion, 
and  wild  yams.  The  black  boys  in  their 
vengeful  retreat  with  the  boat  had  neg- 
lected to  take  away  the  few  stores  he 
had  landed,  and  so  he  had  a second  shirt, 
matches,  fishing-tackle,  and  a blanket. 
For  a time  he  used  the  precious  matches 
with  miserly  care,  but  presently  found 
that  he  could  kindle  a fire  by  using  his 
thick  watch  crystal  as  a burning-glass. 
So  his  bodily  needs  were  cared  for  and 
his  strength  did  not  suffer. 

The  second  shirt  he  put  to  service  as 
a signal  of  distress.  He  mounted  to  the 
topmost  peak  of  the  island,  a barren 
crag  save  for  a single  gnarled  tree  which 
clung  to  it.  From  this  tree,  with  infi- 
nite pains,  he  lopped  leaves  and  branches 
and  to  it  fastened  the  shirt  by  its  sleeves. 
It  would  be  marked,  white  and  strange 
against  the  sky,  by  any  vessel  that  might 
pass  within  sight. 

So  he  lived  on  and  the  weeks  passed 
over  his  head  and  grouped  themselves 
into  a month  and  then  two  months.  But 
he  lived  as  men  may  be  imagined  to  live 
in  hell — face  to  face  with  utter  hope- 
lessness, eaten  eternally  by  the  cancer 
of  solitude,  compassed  about  by  deadly, 
unseen  fear.  The  fear  became  an  ob- 
session by  day,  a never-ending  evil 
dream  by  night.  He  went  in  terror  of 
that  silent  invisible  other  presence.  She 
never  showed  herself,  but  she  was  there 
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somewhere  in  the  wooded  tangle  of  that 
little  island.  The  day  long  he  felt  her 
eyes  upon  him  from  the  cover,  and  knew 
that  nothing  he  did  was  hidden  from 
her.  Sometimes  he  eame  upon  her  foot- 
prints in  the  sand,  once  or  twice  upon 
the  ashes  of  her  fires  (and  he  wondered 
how  she  had  kindled  them).  Sometimes, 
as  he  walked  along  the  beach  or  clam- 
bered up  the  steep  difficult  height  to 
where  his  signal  hung,  he  felt  her  pres- 
ence behind  him  and  turned  into  a sweat- 
ing panic,  but  she  was  never  there.  lie 
fought  with  himself,  through  those  first 
weeks,  to  refrain  from  seeking  her,  call- 
ing out  to  her,  making  such  peace  as 
should  end  this  intolerable  solitude.  And 
he  had  the  strength  to  refrain — a strength 
bom  of  fear  of  himself.  He  was  afraid 
that  he  would  kill  her  with  his  hands 
as  he  had  threatened  to  do,  for  he  was 
wont  to  fall  into  terrible  and  mad  rages 
wherein  self-control  gave  way  and  he 
raved  bestially. 

But  as  time  went  on  the  matter  took 
care  of  itself,  for  his  fear  of  the  girl 
increased  to  an  insane  terror.  lie  was 
convinced  that  she  lurked  in  hiding, 
waiting  and  watching  for  a chance  to 
murder  him.  It  might  have  occurred  to 
him  that  she  could  do  it  quite  easily 
while  he  slept,  but  the  workings  of  a 
crazed  mind  are  beyond  logic:  they  ig- 
nore the  simplest  and  most  natural 
courses  to  seek  out  the  dark  and  devious. 

Ilag-ridden  by  terror,  Matoff  began  at 
length  to  confine  himself  to  one  small 
portion  of  the  island — a certain  stretch 
of  beach  where  there  was  an  indented 
cove  and  a space  of  bush  behind  it.  The 
stream  of  fresh  water  crossed  his  terri- 
tory, and  there  were  cocoanut  palms 
and  wild  yam.  He  could  not  climb  the 
palms,  and  so  he  let  the  robber-crabs 
forage  for  him.  lie  lay  still  at  night 
while  they  scrambled  up  the  trees  and 
nipped  off  the  young  nuts.  What  the 
crabs  thought  when  they  backed  down 
again  and  found  their  hard-won  treas- 
ure gone  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  in 
any  case  they  never  gave  up  hope.  So, 
doubtless,  robber-crabs  are  without  the 
faculty  of  reason. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  month  he  had 
begun  to  talk  to  himself,  and  that  is  a 
bad  sign.  By  the  end  of  the  second 
he  was  practically  insane.  The  girl 


Vitia,  hidden  in  her  corerts,  listened  !■> 
his  shoutings,  heard  his  curses  an<] 
laughter,  saw  him  stride  excitedly  up  and 
down  the  beach,  ride  on  and.  or  crouch 
for  hours  in  the  shade  muttering  to  him- 
self. Sometimes  at  night  he  screamed 
in  his  sleep,  and  once  sprang  up,  crying 
her  name,  and  began  to  shoot  at  the 
slender  near-by  column  of  a palm  tree. 
The  next  night  she  stole  the  rifle  from 
beside  him  and  hid  it.  Matoff  never 
seemed  to  know  that  it  was  gone.  She 
stole  his  rarely  used  fishing-tackle,  too, 
for  she  became  conduced  that  if  left  to 
himself  he  would  starve;  he  seemed  to 
eat  less  and  less  as  time  went  on.  So 
each  morning  the  man  found  fresh  fish 
lying  on  his  beach  under  the  shade 
of  a boulder,  and  he  accepted  them 
seemingly  without  a question  as  to 
their  origin. 

There  came  a time  when  he  began  to 
sit  and  stare  at  the  sea,  and  to  think  how 
cool  and  transparent  and  green  it  must 
be  down  in  those  crystalline  depths.  He 
thoxight  how  still  it  was  and  how  very 
peaceful,  and  how  grateful  it  would  be 
to  lie  there  forever  among  the  beautiful 
coral  forms  and  the  lovely  sea  growths. 
There  was  no  scorching  sun  there,  no 
waste  of  hot  eye-searing  sand,  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of.  That  alx>ve  all — no  ter- 
ror by  day  and  night ! It  made  him  very 
happy  just  to  sit  and  think  about  it,  and 
he  grudged  the  time  which  had  to  be 
spent  in  profitless  sleep,  in  disagreeable 
absorption  of  food.  He  sat  all  day  long 
on  a certain  outthrust  arm  of  rock,  and 
stared  down  into  those  still,  translucent 
deeps,  and  the  halm  of  utter  peace  spread 
upon  him  and  he  was  almost  happy. 

lie  awoke  late  one  night  with  a fever 
ish  pain  in  his  head.  It  had  been  a hot, 
windless  day,  and,  even  with  darkness, 
no  life  had  come  into  the  still  air- 
Matoff  turned  restlessly  from  side  to  side 
and,  after  his  wont,  talked  aloud.  In  the 
end  he  rose  and  walked  down  to  the 
water’s  edge.  There  was  no  moon,  but 
the  great  dome  of  purple  sky  was  thick- 
strewn  with  pearls.  The  lagoon  lay  still 
before  him,  the  sea  still  beyond  the  reef- 
A cool  breath  mounted  from  it  like  per 
fume,  the  breath  of  peace  and  rest  and 
troubles  ended. 

“I  think,”  said  Boris  Matoff-"! 
think  I will  go  down  where  it  is  cool 
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and  green.”  He  went  forward  steadily 
into  the  sea,  and  the  chill  of  it  as  it 
crept  up  his  limbs  and  about  his  body 
was  delicious  to  him.  He  stretched  out 
his  arms  to  its  dark  embrace.  He  bent 
his  head  to  the  sweet  salt  kiss  of  it. 

As  the  man  had  gone  out  from  this 
world  gladly,  in  comfort  of  body  and  with 
joy  of  soul,  so  gladly  he  returned  to  it, 
waking  by  slow  pleasant  degrees  in  peace 
with  happiness.  Even  before  his  eyes 
opened  he  was  conscious  of  unusual 
bodily  well-being.  He  remembered  noth- 
ing of  the  night  past;  the  light  between 
his  eyelids  brought  him  none  of  the  fa- 
miliar dread.  Oddly,  it  was  as  if,  re- 
turning from  that  door  through  which  he 
had  almost  passed,  he  had  left  upon  its 
threshold  the  grievous  burden  his  shoul- 
ders had  so  long  borne.  He  opened  his 
eyes,  and  the  girl  Yitia  hung  over  him, 
kneeling,  her  face  very  near,  her  little 
hands  upon  his  breast.  He  lay  for  a long 
time  and  looked  up  at  her,  wide-eyed, 
wondering,  like  a child.  He  shook  his 
head  at  last,  and  he  tried  closing  his  eyes 
to  see  if  she  would  disappear.  The  girl 
laid  her  face  where  her  hands  were,  and 
Matoff  was  conscious  of  a slow-mounting 
thrill  which  crept  up  his  limbs  and  body 
as  the  cool  touch  of  the  sea  had  done  on 
the  night  before.  It  left  him  tingling. 
He  put  out  one  hand  to  touch  her  hair, 
and  Vitia  raised  her  head. 

“ I don’t  understand,”  he  said,  in  a 
sort  of  whisper.  There  was  no  hatred 
in  her  look,  nothing  terrible,  menacing, 
murderous.  There  was  no  fear  within 
himself.  Somehow,  in  that  dim  border- 
land between  life  and  death,  a miracle 
had  befallen,  and  his  madness  was  gone 
from  him.  Perhaps  it  was  only  the  sight 
of  her  after  so  long,  the  touch  of  her  heal- 
ing hands. 

He  saw  a recent  bruise  upon  one  tem- 
ple near  to  an  old  slight  scar;  another 
upon  one  round  shoulder.  He  touched 
them  gently. 

“What  has  hurt  you?”  His  voice 
rang  strange  in  his  ears,  like  another 
man’s  voice.  She  said: 

“ You  fought  with  me,  Borisi,  las’ 
night  in  the  sea,  w’en  I save  you.  You 
wan’  to  go  drown.”  Then  the  man  be- 
gan to  remember,  though  the  night  re- 
mained always  a vague  turmoil  in  his 
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mind.  He  struggled  up  to  a sitting  pos- 
ture and  took  his  head  in  his  hands.  The 
past  weeks  returned  to  face  him,  but 
cloaked  in  a merciful  haze — terrible  but 
indistinct.  The  girl  knelt  apart  and 
watched  him,  and  after  a while  she  crept 
closer  and  leaned  her  head  against  his 
arm.  MatofPs  face  remained  hidden,  but 
the  arm  went  out  with  slow  awkwardness, 
bent  round  her  and  drew  her  to  him. 
The  man  gave  a sort  of  sob. 

So  entered  these  two  into  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  dwelt  there,  and  were  as  gods, 
knowing  neither  time  nor  space,  neither 
good  nor  evil,  only  peace,  beyond  the 
power  of  any  words  even  to  suggest — 
beyond  understanding. 

Of  the  girl’s  hidden  mind  and  soul  in 
these  enchanted  days,  who  shall  speak? 
These  primitive  women  are  far  from 
simple — perhaps  the  most  complex  of  all. 
And  she  was  a still  woman  at  best,  si- 
lent through  both  bitterness  and  ecstasy. 
She  used  few  words.  But  of  one  thing 
I think  we  may  be  sure.  After  long 
darkness  and  indirection  and  travail  she 
seems  at  last  to  have  come  into  her  own 
— to  have  found  her  man  and  gloried  in 
him.  If  there  is  such  a thing  in  this 
world  as  honesty,  an  open  heart,  a great 
love  purged  of  selfishness,  I think  she 
offered  them  up,  kneeling,  to  Boris  Ma- 
toff— took  body  and  soul  into  her  little 
cupped  hands  and  laid  them  in  his  lap. 

As  for  the  man,  simpler  fabric,  as  free 
of  indirection  as  an  honest  dog,  he 
stretched  his  big  arms  to  heaven  and  ex- 
ulted as  our  father  Adam  may  well  have 
done — for  pure  joy  of  love  and  life.  He 
had  been  a hard  man,  fixed  of  purpose, 
ruthless  always,  sometimes  very  cruel ; 
his  face,  square-jawed,  tight-lipped,  had 
borne  witness  to  that.  But  isolation, 
long  suffering,  love,  had  broken  him. 
His  lips  went  parted  in  these  days.  His 
eyes  had  another  light,  not  cold  blue, 
but  the  blue  of  the  sea  about  him,  a blue 
that  laughed  in  the  sun,  was  purple  at 
night.  His  head  he  had  held  high  al- 
ways, with  a sort  of  aggressive  pride.  He 
held  it  high  now — or  love  did — but  all 
sternness  was  gone  out  of  him.  The 
world  was  his  own,  unhampered,  un- 
complicated by  the  works  of  men. 

There  came  at  times  before  the  two 
dim  and  faded  pictures,  faint,  far-away 
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Bounds,  but  they  were  matters  untroub- 
ling, extraterrestrial.  The  two  looked  and 
listened  with  a vague  and  incurious  won- 
der as  at  strange  things  heard  in  the 
wind,  seen  in  evening  skies. 

Yet  there  were  nights  when  Vitia 
awoke  under  the  stars  and  went  to  sit 
alone  for  hours  together.  And  there  were 
days  when  she  watched  her  lover  with 
veiled,  inscrutable  eyes.  She  may  have 
had  her  secret  bitternesses,  may,  perhaps, 
have  dared  to  look  ahead  beyond  the  blue 
curtain,  may  have  seen  terrors  there. 
Women  are  so.  Once  only  she  voiced  this 
secret  thought.  *The  two  chanced  to  stand 
together,  had  been  talking  of  trivial 
things.  Vitia  pressed  suddenly  into  the 
man’s  arms,  leaned  upon  him,  took  his 
head  between  her  small  hands  and  held 
it.  She  said: 

“ Borisi,  you  like  maybe  go  back?  You 
like  to  go  away  from  me  if  you  can? 
Yes?”  Something  like  a shadow  fled 
across  the  man’s  face.  For  an  instant  he 
looked  away,  over  her  head,  seaward. 
Then  came  the  crimson  flush,  the  cry  of 
protest,  straining  arms  that  robbed  her 
of  breath ; and  the  girl  was  satisfied — or 
said  she  was. 

It  endured  for  exactly  one  month.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  Maori  bo’sun  who 
played  God  from  the  Machine.  The 
black  Solomon  boys,  through  long  im- 
munity, grew  careless.  Doubtless  they 
would  have  killed  the  bo’sun  at  the  start 
but  that  he  knew  a little  rough  naviga- 
tion. After  a time  they  foolishly  put  into 
one  of  the  northern  Cooks  for  water. 
The  bo’sun  deserted,  told  his  tale,  and 
gave,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  far-away  isle.  The  black 
boys  were  captured,  clapped  into  jail, 
and  the  resident  agent,  a white  man 
who  knew  Matoff,  took  command  of  the 
little  schooner. 

Vitia,  seated  idle  upon  the  peak  of 
the  island  where  once  a distress  signal 
had  fluttered  in  the  trade,  was  first  to 
see  impending  peril — a snowflake  upon 
the  horizon,  away  to  the  southeast.  Ma- 
toff was  fishing  from  the  sand  below. 
The  girl  closed  her  eyes  and  covered  them 
with  one  hand,  but  when  she  looked  again 
the  snowflake  was  still  there.  A sword 
smote  deep  and  true  to  the  heart,  and 
she  saw  the  end  of  all  things.  That  far- 
off  sail  might  be  any  sail,  a pearler  from 


the  Societies,  a copra  schooner  driven  out 
of  course,  a guano  boat  making  out  of 
an  unusual  quarter  for  Penrhyn.  It 
might  be  any  sail,  casual,  harmless- 
might  approach  no  nearer  to  her  habita- 
tion of  delight  than  it  was  at  that  mo- 
ment, but  she  knew,  as  women  know. 
She  saw  the  end. 

For  an  hour,  perhaps  two,  she  sat  there, 
at  times  watching,  at  times  with  bowed 
head  and  hidden  eyes.  The  snowflake 
grew  larger  under  the  cloudless  sky.  At 
last  she  went  down  to  where  her  man 
stood  fishing,  kissed  his  lips,  and  told 
him.  He  began  to  tremble  very  violent- 
ly. When  he  could  speak  he  said: 

“ It  may  be  a guano  schooner  for  Mai1 
den  or  Penrhyn.  Probably  it  will  pass 
without  putting  in.  Even  if  it  sends  a 
boat  for  water,  there’s  nothing  to  fear. 
We  won’t  show  ourselves.” 

She  looked  up  into  MatofPs  face,  but 
he  would  not  meet  her  eyes,  and  she  saw 
that  his  breath  came  rapidly. 

“ It  is  the  end,  Borisi,”  said  she,  but 
the  man  cried  out  an  angry  denial. 

“Rubbish!  Nonsense!  Who  could 
know  that  you  and  I are  here?  Those 
black  boys  bolted  with  the  schooner. 
D’you  suppose  they’re  going  to  tell  i 
Rubbish!  It’s  a guano  boat,  I tell  you, 
or  a pearler.”  But  he  was  frightened, 
and  she  saw  it.  She  smiled  upon  him 
drearily,  being  without  hope. 

The  man  turned  to  practical  matters. 
He  set  about  concealing  all  such  evi- 
dences of  occupation  as  could  be  con- 
cealed. It  was  not  difficult,  save  for  the 
footprints  in  the  sand,  and  even  these 
would  be  obliterated  in  a few  hours,  for 
the  tide  was  rising,  and  it  was  a spring 
tide.  Thereafter  he  took  his  binoculars— 
which  had  come  ashore  in  his  pocket  so 
long  ago — his  rifle,  and  the  handful  of 
cartridges  which  remained,  and  the  two 
climbed  the  peak  to  its  topmost  ledge 
and  settled  themselves  there.  There  were 
hiding-nooks  a-plenty  if  they  should  be 
needed  later  on. 

The  snowflake  had  grown  to  the  size 
of  a man’s  hand.  Even  by  the  naked  eye 
it  now  showed  itself  a schooner,  running 
before  the  light  trade,  headed  for  the 
island.  Matoff  held  the  binoculars  upon 
it,  but  as  yet  they  told  him  little  more 
than  his  unassisted  eye.  One  schooner 
is  very  like  another.  So  the  two  watched 
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and  waited  in  a strained  silence,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  girl  sat  and  stared  at 
the  ground,  hands  clasped  in  her  lap. 
Once  she  rose  and  went  away,  returning 
after  some  minutes. 

Time  ceased  to  exist  as  divisions  into 
minutes  and  hours;  it  became  immeasur- 
able, an  undetermined,  an  undetermina- 
ble, space  which  should  end  only  with  the 
anchoring  or  the  passing  by  of  that  white- 
winged schooner.  Hours  must  have  gone, 
but  the  two  were  unheedful.  They  had 
taken  no  food  since  sunrise,  but  they 
felt  no  hunger — not  even  thirst. 

There  came  a moment  when  Boris  Ma- 
toff  began  once  more  to  tremble  violent- 
ly. The  binoculars  dropped  from  his 
eyes.  He  turned  a white  face,  sick  with 
bewilderment  and  fear,  to  the  face  of 
the  girl  who  crouched  beside  him. 

“It’s  the  Taupo!”  he  said.  “My  God, 
it’s  the  Taupo!”  Vitia  looked  up  at  him 
without  expression  of  any  sort.  There 
was  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  grief 
nor  any  other  emotion  to  be  seen  in  her 
face.  She  was  beyond  all  these. 

“How?  How?”  the  man  cried,  desper- 
ately. His  face  went  crimson  and  white 
and  crimson  again.  His  tongue  stam- 
mered. He  said,  piteously,  like  a little 
child : 

“It  can’t  be  possible.  ...  I don’t  un- 
derstand.” And  he  said  it  over  and  over 
again : “ I don’t  understand.  I don’t  un- 
derstand at  all.” 

The  white  race  must  cry  out  in  its 
agony.  It  must  scream  curses  at  fate, 
weep  tears.  Upon  the  others,  yellow,  black, 
brown,  falls  at  the  end  the  cloak  of  si- 
lent impassivity.  They  are  fatalists,  one 
and  all.  Perhaps  they  are  braver  than  we. 

Vitia  moved  one  hand  slightly  over  the 
other  where  they  lay  clasped  in  her  lap, 
and  her  beautiful  breast  rose  in  one  deep 
inspiration  and  shivered  a little,  but  she 
did  not  speak.  Only  when  her  man  had 
again  lifted  his  binoculars  her  eyes 
turned  to  him  and  she  watched. 

The  little  schooner  rounded  one  end  of 
the  island,  came  up  into  the  wind  until 
her  sails  fluttered  and  let  go  the  anchor. 
Matoff,  on  his  feet,  the  glasses  at  his 
eyes,  watched  in  silence,  but  abruptly 
he  gave  a low  cry. 

“ There’s — a white  man !”  he  said. 
“ And  I think — I think,  my  Maori.  I 
think  that’s  my  Maori,  Tom.”  He  low- 


ered the  binoculars  and  turned  his  head. 
Vitia  looked  up  at  him.  His  face  was 
the  face  of  a man  sore  smitten,  struck 
mortally,  harrowed  to  the  soul,  but  upon 
it  she  saw  begin,  as  it  were  unwillingly, 
a new  and  strange  excitement.  She  rose 
beside  him,  and  the  two  looked  each  into 
the  other’s  eyes.  Matoff  put  out  an  arm 
and  caught  the  girl  to  him  with  an  al- 
most rough  violence.  He  stared  hard 
upon  her,  and  his  face  was  wrung  with 
a still  agony.  But  after  a moment  of 
that  he  turned  his  head  again  and  looked 
toward  the  schooner.  His  arm  slack- 
ened a little  and  Vitia  withdrew  from 
it.  Matoff  began  to  breathe  hard,  and 
once  she  heard  him  say: 

“A  white  man!  A white  man!” 

After  a while  she  touched  his  arm 
and  he  turned  a strange  face  upon  her. 
She  said: 

“ Borisi,  you  got  rifle.  W’en  they  come 
on  shore  you  kill  ’em,  maybe?  Then  we 
take  schooner  an’  go.”  She  said  it  but 
to  draw  him.  She  knew  that  the  deed  was 
out  of  the  question.  He  did  not  even 
shake  his  head  at  it;  he  continued  to  re- 
gard her  with  the  same  strange  stare  as 
if  he  had  never  seen  her  before.  Then 
his  eyes,  as  if  a magnet  pulled  them, 
swung  back  to  the  reef. 

It  seemed  to  the  girl  that  a swift  and 
magical  transformation  was  taking  place 
before  her  eyes.  She  seemed  to  see  the 
man  who  had  loved  her,  and  with  her  had 
forgotten  the  world,  altering,  feature  by 
feature,  line  by  line,  until  she  no  longer 
knew  him,  until  he  was  altogether  an- 
other man.  She  seemed  to  see  all  this 
occur  the  while  he  stood  and  looked 
upon  the  little  schooner  that  lay  by  the 
island  reef.  The  new  man  muttered,  un- 
der his  breath,  half-articulate  words.  His 
hands  strained  and  twisted  beside  him. 

“ Borisi,”  she  said,  gently,  “ you  goin’ 
take  me  back — now?” 

He  wheeled  upon  her  with  an  exceed- 
ingly bitter  cry. 

“What  can  I do?”  he  said.  “God  in 
heaven,  child,  what  can  I do?  I’m  a 
policeman  . . . sworn  to  service.  Yonder 
is  my  ship,  and  there’s  a white  man  on 
board  her  . . . come  to  look  for  me.  I 
can’t  escape  him.  ...  I tell  you,  I’m  a 
policeman!  Shall  I forswear  my  duty? 
Shall  I,  Vitia?  Tell  me  what  to  do!” 

“You  take  me  back,  Borisi?”  she 
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asked  again,  in  her  soft  and  gentle  voice, 
and  he  wrung  his  hands  like  a woman. 
He  was  rent  to  the  core — a man  hideous- 
ly in  torture. 

Vitia  went  down  upon  her  knees  and 
hid  her  face.  Above  her,  after  a long 
time,  Matoff  said,  in  a whisper: 

“ They’re  launching  a boat.” 

Then  said  she: 

“I  think — maybe  I don’ — go.”  She 
held  out  an  arm,  but  her  head  was  bent. 

“ Help  me  up,  Borisi !”  And  he  raised 
her.  She  stood  as  if  bowed  with  great 
weariness.  She  lifted  her  head,  and  it 
drooped  back  oddly  upon  her  neck. 
There  was  in  one  spot  a faint  greenish 
stain  upon  her  red  lips.  He  drew  her 
hand  closer  in  his,  and  she  fell  against 
him  and  lay  there  heavily. 

“ I don’ — go,  Borisi,”  she  said,  smiling. 

But  the  man  gave  a loud,  terrible 
cry  and  caught  her  up  closer  against  his 
breast.  Her  arms  and  head  fell  back 
away  from  him.  In  his  anguish  he  shook 
her,  calling  upon  her  by  name,  but  the 
narcotic  poison  that  she  had  swallowed — 
whatever  it  may  have  been — was  gaining 
upon  her  swiftly,  and  she  seemed  not  to 
hear  him.  He  saw  her  eyes  through  half- 
closed  lids,  her  white  teeth  through 
parted  lips. 

“ Vitia ! Vitia !”  cried  the  man.  “ Not 
alone  I Oh,  child,  not  alone!”  She  hung 
very  heavily  in  his  arms,  but  her  lips 
spoke  his  name  in  a drowsy  whisper.  He 
stared  desperately  about  him.  His  eyes 
fell  to  the  reef  far  below,  and  the  boat 
waB  drawing  away  from  the  little  schoon- 
er, two  natives  at  the  oars,  a figure  in 
white  drill  in  the  stem-sheets. 

Matoff  lifted  the  girl’s  body  in  his 
great  arms  and  began  to  run  down  the 
mountain.  He  went  not  to  the  east 
where  that  boat  was  approaching,  but 
away  from  it,  westward.  Despite  his 
huge  bulk  of  bone  and  muscle,  the  thing 
he  did  was  well-nigh  incredible,  the  feat 
of  a madman,  a prodigious  display  of 
physical  strength,  for  the  way  was  long 
and  steep  and  rough.  But  he  came,  un- 
breathed, to  the  westward  beach,  and  as 
he  came  there  the  sun  dipped  behind  the 
far  cloud-bank. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  island,  from 
the  boat  traversing  the  lagoon,  came  the 
sound  of  a shot  fired  by  way  of  signal; 
then  another,  and  a third.  Matoff  shifted 


his  hold  upon  the  body  of  the  woman 
who  was  dying,  so  that  she  hung  upright 
before  him,  held  by  his  arms,  her  breast 
to  his.  He  cried  once  more  upon  her, 
but  she  was  beyond  answering.  She 
stirred  a little  in  his  hold,  and  that  was 
all.  Still,  he  knew  that  she  heard  him, 
and  he  said: 

“ Vitia,  we  go  together.  It  is  the  only 
way.”  He  began  to  walk  forward,  out 
into  the  sea. 

The  chill  of  the  water  crept  up  his 
limbs,  was  about  his  knees,  rose  to  his 
waist,  but  this  time  he  did  not  feel  it. 
Only  presently  he  became  aware  that  the 
woman  was  lighter  in  his  arms,  and  that 
was  the  sea  bearing  her  up.  He  halted 
for  an  instant,  and  she  stirred  once  more, 
seemed  to  cling  to  him.  That,  too,  may 
have  been  the  sea  reviving  her  somewhat 
with  the  shock  of  its  coolness. 

Vitia’s  lips  moved  in  whispers,  curved 
into  a smile  of  content.  He  knew  what 
^he  would  have,  and  he  loosed  one  of  his 
arms  and  laid  her  two  hands  about  his 
neck.  They  drew  close  and  held  him. 

As  onca  before,  on  their  first  meeting 
at  Eden’s  gates,  the  sun  behind  that  far 
cloud-bank  found  a rift  and  slanted  low 
across  the  quiet  sea.  The  light  bathed 
the  girl’s  back-flung  head  in  a golden 
glory,  lay  warm  upon  her  smiling  face, 
gleamed  in  her  eyes.  She  spoke  aloud— 
her  lover’s  name.  He  bent  over  her  until 
their  lips  touched  and  clung.  Vitia’s  lips 
were  bitter  with  what  she  had  eaten,  sweet 
with  the  love  that  was  in  her.  Bitter- 
sweet. That  is  like  life.  But  it  is  like 
death  also. 

The  rift  in  the  western  cloud-bank  had 
widened  and  the  still  sea  was  a sheet  of 
molten  gold.  Alone  in  it,  waist-deep,  the 
two  stood  motionless,  the  man  and  the 
woman.  They  made  a single  black  fig- 
ure bowed  over  into  a strange  attitude, 
for  the  man  had  not  raised  his  face  from 
that  last  kiss  of  life  and  death. 

So  it  stood,  the  strange  bowed  figure, 
for  a long  time  still  upon  the  still  sea  of 
gold,  but  at  last,  without  altering  its 
posture,  it  began  slowly  to  move  for- 
ward. It  grew  smaller  until  it  was 
like  a floating  head,  smaller  still  until  it 
was  only  a black  speck  upon  the  sea’s 
immensity.  In  the  end  it  disappeared 
altogether  and  the  9heet  of  molten  gold 
lay  quiet  and  unbroken. 
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THE  new  science  of  radioactivity 
has  had  a stimulating  effect  upon 
subjects  of  natural  knowledge  far 
removed  from  physics  and  chemistry.  It 
has  set  men  thinking  that  possibly,  in 
branches  of  knowledge  wholly  different, 
long-established  doctrines  and  concepts 
might  not  have  the  impregnability  that 
appeared — that,  in  fact,  it  was  time  for 
the  keepers  of  the  house  of  natural 
knowledge  to  have  a general  house-clean- 
ing. Radioactivity  has  to  do,  primarily, 
with  matter,  but  as  the  concomitant 
term  for  matter  in  the  mind  of  nearly 
everybody  is  “life,”  revelations  in  the 
one  have  inspired  reinvestigation  in  the 
other,  and  now  in  every  tongue  voices 
are  again  calling  the  questions:  What 
is  Life?  Whence  came  it?  and.  Whither 
does  it  go? 

But  in  all  this  scientific  imbroglio 
there  has  appeared  no  basis  of  agree- 
ment whatever.  This  inability  of  think- 
ing men  to  arrive  at,  at  least,  some  kind 
of  a concordat  appears  in  the  very  defi- 
nitions of  the  life  that  they  discuss. 
Life  is  self-movement ; life  is  sentiency; 
life  is  the  sum  of  the  forces  that  re- 
sist death;  life  is  the  principle  of  indi- 
viduation or  the  power  that  unites  a 
given  all  into  a whole;  life  is  the  con- 
tinuous adjustment  of  internal  to  ex- 
ternal relations.  When  one  examines 
closely  into  these  most  diverse  defini- 
tions, one  sees  that  their  only  agreement 
lies  in  an  unconscious  or  subconscious 
evasion.  The  minds  that  formulated 
these  definitions  defined  the  properties 
and  powers  of  a thing,  a something 
which  they  were  unwilling  or  too  tender 
to  postulate.  These  properties  and  pow- 
ers defined  above  must  inhere  in  some- 
thing, must  they  not  ? — must  be  pos- 
sessed by  something — and  this  something 
behind  the  definitions  describing  its 
powers  is  what  men  mean  by  “ Life.” 
But  if  “ Life  ” is  an  existent  entity  rul- 


ing over  the  gross  matter  which  it  in- 
habits there  ought  to  be  some  evidence 
for  it,  something  other  than  “the  evi- 
dence of  things  unseen,”  and  hence  any 
paper  dealing  with  the  relation  of 
“Life”  to  the  body  ought  to  proceed 
first  to  answer  the  question,  not  what 
is  “Life,”  but  where  is  “Life”? 

Hitherto,  this  quest  has  been  deemed 
wholly  within  the  province  of  the  biolo- 
gist, and  through  it  he  has  found  a beau- 
tiful, wonderful  mechanism — and  noth- 
ing more.  It  seems  to  be  accepted  by 
the  great  body  of  present-day  biologists 
that  there  is  in  the  living  body  no  evi- 
dence of  an  inner  god,  and  this  doctrine, 
under  the  name  of  mechanism,  now 
blares  its  challenge  through  all  the  un- 
couth terminologies  of  modern  science. 
But  a mechanism  appears  to  imply  a 
mechanic,  and  so  a few  believe  that 
though  they  cannot  see  him,  there  abides 
secretly  in  the  living  being  a maker  and 
worker  of  the  machine — a master  me- 
chanic— called  “Life.”  Now  chemistry 
looks  deeper  than  biology,  and  it  may 
be,  then,  that  through  chemistry,  and 
within  the  mazy  configuration  of  the 
body’s  very  atoms,  we  may  behold  the 
face  of  the  workman. 

The  first  obvious  thing  about  any 
“ living  ” being  is  the  substance  of  it — 
the  pounds  of  material  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Is  there  anything  about  the 
“ make  ” of  this  matter  or  material  that 
i9  esoteric;  anything  that  might  show 
the  action  or  the  presence  of  this  “Life”? 
There  is  this  about  the  substances  that 
constitute  a “living”  being:  there  is  the 
bewildering  complexity  of  them,  and 
their  lability  or  irritability.  These  two 
characteristics  of  “ living  ” matter  are 
so  salient  as  to  appear  at  first  sight  trans- 
cendental. But  this  is  not  so;  the  com- 
plexity of  these  substances  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  carbon  atoms  that  in  such  large 
measure  comprise  them.  There  is  noth- 
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ing  transcendental  about  this  power  of 
the  carbon  atom;  it  is  a long-known,  per- 
fectly recognized  fact  of  general  chem- 
istry— “ vitality  ” has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  As  for  the  lability  of  “ living  ” mat- 
ter, it  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  nitrogen 
atom,  the  most  powerful,  mutable  entity 
in  nature.  Thero  is  nothing  occult 
about  it;  in  fact,  the  restless  character 
of  the  nitrogen  atom  is  much  more  pro- 
nounced in  guncotton,  nitroglycerine, 
and  in  gunpowder  than  it  is  in  the  pro- 
teids  of  the  animal  tissues.  There  is 
thus  about  the  two  most  salient  charac- 
teristics of  “ living matter  nothing  that 
is  mysterious,  ultra-knowledgeable,  or 
extra-scientific.  As  for  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  these  substances,  there  is  this 
to  be  said:  that  when  the  chemist  can 
make  in  his  laboratory  bodies  identical 
in  composition  and  in  property  with  sub- 
stances of  vegetable  or  animal  origin, 
there  is  no  longer  any  mystery  in  these 
substances  per  se — i.  e.,  except  in  so  far 
as  everything  is  mystery.  lie  has  been 
able  to  do  this,  and  every  year  brings 
its  increasing  swarm  of  synthesized  nat- 
ural products.  To  take  a few  examples: 
he  has  recently  made  in  his  laboratory 
the  indigo  of  the  indigo  plant;  vanillin 
of  the  vanilla  pod ; chrysin  of  poplar 
buds;  apigenin  of  parsley;  luteolin 
of  the  broom  plant;  ficetin  of  yellow 
cedar;  quercetin  of  sumac;  kiimpferol 
of  the  blue  larkspur;  galangin  of  the 
galanga  root;  camphor  of  the  camphor 
tree,  and  even  nicotine  of  tobacco.  Oth- 
ers have  been  made  in  the  laboratory 
that  are  the  products  of  the  animal  or- 
ganism— dozens  of  compounds — such  as 
cystein  and  cystine,  leucine,  indoleacetic 
acid,  and  even  turacin,  the  red  pigment 
of  the  feathers  of  the  plantain-eating 
birds.  Searching  through  the  nooks  and 
crannies  of  living  things,  and,  of  course, 
taking  the  easier  ones  first,  the  chemist 
is  gradually  building  up  by  the  artificial 
means  of  his  laboratory  the  natural  sub- 
stances of  the  animal  and  the  plant. 

For  the  synthesis  of  many  substances 
the  difficulties  for  the  nonce  are  too 
great.  He  does  what  he  can.  Thus,  if 
he  cannot  synthesize  the  substance,  he 
may  determine  its  constitution,  and  if 
he  cannot  determine  its  constitution  he 
may  at  least  isolate  it.  Thus,  with  the 
proteids,  those  indefinitely  complex  and 


mobile  constituents  of  living  tissue; 
these  substances  are  not  the  beautiful, 
precipi table,  separable,  crystalline  sub- 
stances of  the  inorganic  world,  but  are, 
on  the  contrary,  “ messy  ” gelatinous 
mixtures  called  “colloids.”  Out  of  the 
muck  of  this  enveloping  and  interpene 
trating  mixture  he  drags  his  quarry, 
some  one  chemical  substance,  and  har- 
ing it  once  free  from  defiling  impurity, 
he  has  all  the  reasons  of  his  past  suc- 
cesses for  believing  that  he  will  ulti- 
mately analyze  it  and  synthesize  it 
With  the  proteids  success  proceeds  apace. 
Emil  Fischer  of  Berlin,  his  students, 
and  his  emulating  colleagues  the  world 
over,  have  succeeded  not  only  in  isola- 
ting proteid  bodies,  but  in  splitting  them 
down  into  determinable  “ cleavage  prod- 
ucts,” and  have,  as  a matter  of  fact,  ac- 
tually succeeded  in  synthesizing  one  or 
two  of  the  simpler  type.  Just  so  surely 
as  the  years  pass,  so  surely  will  chem- 
istry devour  the  mystery  of  living  mat- 
ter. For,  what  is  the  teaching  of  these 
thousands  of  laboratory  syntheses?  Just 
this : that  there  is  no  substance  in  plant  or 
animal  that  does  not  lie  prone  under  the 
domination  of  chemical  science ; that  there 
is  visible  in  these  substances  per  se  no  en- 
tity, no  principle,  no  power  called  “ Life- 
There  is  a certain  objection  that  will 
be,  has  been,  urged  against  this  conclu- 
sion of  science.  According  to  the  ob- 
jector: “You  have  pointed  out  certain 
atomic  configurations  existing  in  a hj' 
ing  being  that  you  can  reconstruct  w 
your  laboratory,  and  I am  willing  to 
admit  that  you  may  accomplish  this  to 
an  indefinite  extent,  but  are  your  bb- 
oratory  methods  those  of  Nature ? And 
if  not,  may  not  Nature9s  methods  be  due 
to  a presiding  entity  ?”  This  objection 
has  force;  it  is  true:  the  laboratory 
methods  of  organic  synthesis  have  little 
relation,  have  barely  an  analogy  with 
the  processes  that  go  on  in  the  hnn^ 
organism.  The  chemist  uses  violent  re- 
agents, and  he  uses  fire ; the  plant,  on 
the  contrary,  proceeds  to  the  elaboration 
of  its  complex  compounds  in  the  smooth- 
est, mildest  way,  and  within  a degree  or 
two  of  temperature.  The  action  of  the 
plant  seems  transcendental.  But  not  at 
all;  if  the  chemist  cannot  imitate  the 
plant  process,  he  has  clues,  several  of 
them,  to  the  mystery. 
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One  of  these  dues  is  catalysis,  the 
discovery  of  which  is  transforming  the 
face  of  chemical  science.  There  exist 
in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals  sub- 
stances that  bring  about  chemical  reac- 
tions by  their  mere  presence — by  merely 
being  there ; substances  that  dictate 
what  reactions  shall,  or  shall  not,  take 
place  therein;  these  substances  are,  for 
the  most  part,  called  enzymes.  Thus, 
there  is  diastase  from  barley  malt,  which, 
like  the  ptyalin  of  the  saliva,  has  the 
power  of  transforming  starch  into  sugar; 
there  is  pepsin  in  the  gastric  juice  which 
decomposes  insoluble  albuminous  food 
products  into  a soluble  form;  there  is 
invertase  from  “ yeast,”  which  has  the 
power  to  transform  200,000  times  its 
weight  of  sugar  into  invert  sugar,  quite 
a different  substance ; there  is  rennet, 
which  will  transform  400,000  times  its 
weight  of  soluble  casein.  Such  sub- 
stances, the  most  of  them,  remain  quite 
unaffected  by  their  valuable  exertions. 
All  the  kinks  and  corners  of  the  bodies 
of  plants  and  animals  have  these  effi- 
cient little  chemical  substances,  which, 
at  the  right  time  and  the  right  place, 
exert  their  powerful  “ personality  ” upon 
the  juices  of  the  organisms  to  their  con- 
sequent reaction.  Very  remarkable  are 
some  contemporary  discoveries  of  this 
type.  There  is  the  substance  secretin, 
which,  formed  in  the  lining  of  the  small 
intestine,  passes  into  the  blood,  and 
when,  in  the  course  of  its  circulation, 
it  comes  into  the  pancreas,  it  causes  by 
its  mere  presence  the  secretion  of  the 
pancreatic  fluid,  which  itself  contains  an 
enzyme;  secretin  is  the  enzyme  of  an 
enzyme.  There  are  other  substances 
elaborated  in  the  body  of  the  prospective 
mother,  which,  introducing  themselves 
into  the  blood,  determine,  again  by  their 
mere  presence,  the  changes  necessary  for 
the  proper  emplacement  of  the  unborn 
child.  There  are  still  others  which, 
formed  in  the  tissues  of  this  child,  will, 
when  they  pass  into  the  blood  of  the 
mother,  evoke  in  the  mother’s  breast,  at 
the  proper  time,  the  nourishment  for  the 
child  when  born.  Organic  substances 
such  as  these  enzymes  that  do  not,  ap- 
parently, enter  into  a reaction,  but,  in- 
stead, cause  it,  are  known  as  catalysts, 
and  the  process  as  catalysis.  The  pres- 
ence of  these  influential  substances  in 


the  “ living  ” organism  is  one  of  the  fac- 
tors that  explain,  in  large  measure,  the 
ease  with  which  reactions  take  place 
therein.  This  action  is,  at  first  ac- 
quaintance, so  mysterious  that  it  seems 
peculiarly  a “ vital”  action;  one  thinks 
that,  because  it  is  outside  the  possi- 
bility of  representation  by  chemical 
equations,  it  falls  outside  the  scope 
of  chemical  inquiry.  On  the  contrary, 
though,  catalysis  is  as  wide  as  chemis- 
try. To  illustrate  this:  An  extract  from 
the  supra-renal  glands  has  an  astonish- 
ing power  to  augment  the  blood  pressure. 
Out  of  this  extract  there  was  isolated  a 
definite  substance  named  adrenalin;  its 
constitution  was  next  established;  then 
its  laboratory  synthesis;  and  now,  made 
out  of  coal  tar,  it  may  be  bought  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  with  a physiological 
value  equal  to  that  of  the  natural  prod- 
uct. This  blood-pressure-raising  princi- 
ple, so  valuable  to  the  modem  surgeon,  is 
not  a transcendental  mystery ; it  is  a 
thing  to  study. 

The  catalytic  action  of  recognizedly 
inorganic  substances  having  no  relation 
to  life  it  would  take  a dictionary  to 
chronicle;  they  have  even  a wide  indus- 
trial application  {vide  article  on  Catal- 
ysis, by  the  writer,  in  Harper's  for  Janu- 
ary, 1906). 

If  the  chemist  does  not  yet  understand 
the  innermost  heart  of  catalysis  (which 
he  certainly  does  not),  he  nevertheless 
understands  fairly  well  the  rules  of  its 
action,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
rapidly  being  brought  under  the  mathe- 
matical formulation  of  natural  laws. 
Naturally,  then,  he  does  not  regard  these 
“ vital”  transformations  with  the  awe  of 
his  scientific  forebears — they  are  Chem- 
istry, not  “ Life.” 

But  there  are  substances  known  to 
general  chemistry  that  act  in  the  reverse 
way  to  a catalyst;  these  are  negative 
catalysts,  whose  mere  presence  will  retard 
or  bring  to  a full  stop  many  chemical 
reactions.  When,  then,  corresponding  to 
these  substances  already  known  in  the 
outside  world,  the  chemist  finds  in  the 
“ living”  body  anti-rennet,  anti-pepsin, 
anti-diastase,  anti-trypsin,  and  other  neg- 
ative catalysts,  he  feels  himself  by  no 
means  in  the  presence  of  a transcenden- 
tal entity;  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a 
chemistry  that  is  as*  wide  as  matter. 
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Were  it  not  for  the  limitations  of 
space,  we  should  discover  that  just  as 
the  search  for  “ vitality  ” through  cer- 
tain activities  of  “ living  ” matter  has 
led  us  to  chemical  catalysis,  so  should  we 
be  led  through  others  to  photo-chemistry, 
and  through  still  others,  such  as  excita- 
bility, reproduction,  and  nervous  action, 
to  general  physical  chemistry.  Wherever 
we  look  at  a point  in  all  the  vast  expanse 
of  special  properties  connected  with 
“living”  matter  that  point  resolves  it- 
self into  a chemical  mechanism,  and  into 
nothing  else. 

One  of  the  phenomena  of  “living” 
matter,  peculiarly  “vital”  in  the  hyper- 
mechanical  explanations  afforded  for  it, 
is  “ response,”  the  power  of  an  animal  or 
a plant  to  respond  to  a stimulus.  The 
muscles  move  in  response  to  a nerve,  the 
retina  responds  to  light,  the  sensitive- 
plant  to  a touch,  and  so  on.  This  power 
to  respond,  or  irritability,  is  one  of  the 
signal  manifestations  of  “ Life.”  It  has 
been  discovered  that  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  measuring  this  response  is 
electrical  in  its  nature,  and  through  the 
elaboration  and  perfecting  of  this 
method  some  surprising  information 
appears.  J ust  as  animals  and  plants 
respond  to  a stimulus,  so  do  metals  and 
other  inorganic  substances.  Further- 
more, just  as  animals  and  plants  be- 
come- fatigued,  and  refuse  to  respond 
under  a stimulation  that  is  continu- 
ous, so  do  metals.  Living  beings  and 
metals  are  alike,  too,  in  their  action  un- 
der stimulants,  substances  that  have  the 
faculty  of  exalting . this  power  of  re- 
sponse ; they  are  alike  in  temporarily 
losing  this  power  under  the  action  of 
anaesthetics;  they  are  alike  in  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  intensity  of  this  power  un- 
der the  action  of  depressants  like  po- 
tassium bromide;  they  are  alike  in 
losing  it  permanently  under  the  action 
of  poisons ; and  in  ^ multitude  of 
other  similitudes,  it  has  been  shown 
that  this  whole  business  of  the  power  of 
an  animal  or  a plant  to  respond  to  stim- 
uli is  a function,  not  of  “Life,”  but  of 
matter,  and  with  the  out-and-out  proof 
of  this  has  passed  away  the  necessity  of 
postulating  for  it  any  unknowable  and 
arbitrary  “ vital  ” force. 

But  outside  the  substances  of  “ living  ” 
things  and  their  special  activities,  there 


are  the  forms  of  them — so  different  from 
the  substances  of  the  mineral  world  that 
they  seem  of  a wholly  different  order. 
Persistent  investigation,  however,  tells  a 
different  story.  The  difference  between 
the  organic  and  the  inorganic  worlds  is 
by  no  means  so  accentuated  as  appears. 
Thus,  from  crystallography,  we  hear  of 
“ sterile  ” liquids  containing  substances 
in  solution  that  require  the  presence  of 
a crystalline  “germ”  to  bring  about  the 
“ birth  ” of  crystals — curiously  biological 
language  for  crystallography  to  indulge 
itself  in  unnecessarily.  We  hear  of  veri- 
table artificial  tissues  that  simulate 
in  a marvellous  way  the  cellular  tis- 
sues of  the  living  plant,  even  to  their 
division  and  segmentation.  We  hear 
of  multitudes  of  mineral  forms,  artifi- 
cially constituted,  that  betray  the  most 
manifold  likeness  to  the  beautiful  forms 
of  the  smaller  organisms — artificial  amoe- 
ba*, diatoms,  radiolaria,  and  many  oth- 
ers, made  out  of  mineral  silicates. 
The  studies  of  the  relations  of  mineral 
forms  to  the  forms  of  living  organisms 
constitute  a new  science — plasmolpgy 
This  science  is  very  new,  but  already  it 
tells  us,  and  in  no  uncertain  tone,  that 
the  form  and  structure  of  “living 
things  are  due  solely  to  the  interplay  of 
physical  and  chemical  forces,  and  that 
they  are  in  no  fashion  the  expression  of 
an  inner  “ Life  ” ; that  even  man,  in 
form  and  action  so  divine,  is,  speak- 
ing physically,  just  as  much  so,  and  no 
more  than  the  veriest  water-worn  rock 
of  ocean. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  energy  oi 
the  “living”  body.  If  there  is  in  the 
body  any  presiding  entity  it  must  be. 
from  the  very  definitions  of  this  “Life, 
a working  entity,  and  hence  there  is  en- 
tire propriety  in  expecting  evidence  oi 
its  existence  in  some  difference  between 
the  income  and  the  outgo  of  bodily  en- 
ergy. It  may  be  that  “ Life  ” would  add 
to  the  bodily  energy,  it  may  be  that  it 
would  subtract  it,  but  simple  reasona- 
bleness demands  that  if  it  is  as  “ener- 
getic ” as  defined,  it  ought  to  alter  it 
But  refined  experimentation  denies  the 
evidence.  Professor  Atwater’s  invest#*' 
tions  into  nutrition  have  shown  in  the 
most  convincing  manner  that  the  body 
derives  all  its  energy  from  the  food  con- 
sumed, or,  if  the  food  is  insufficient 
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from  its  own  body-tissue.  The  outgo  of 
energy  is  exactly  equal  to  the  income, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  established  by 
his  experiments  with  the  respiration  cal- 
orimeter that  the  law  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  holds  for  the  animal 
body.  Rubner  is  still  another  inves- 
tigator who  has  done  yeoman  service  in 
proving  this  same  fact.  There  is,  there- 
fore, in  the  employment  of  energy  by  the 
“ living  ” body  no  hint  whatever  of  the 
existence  of  a “ Life.”  It  is  positively 
what  it  ought  to  be,  were  the  body  sole- 
ly a mass  of  matter  undergoing  chem- 
ical change. 

Finally,  there  are  other  functions  of  a 
living  organism,  general  functions,  such 
as  movement,  reproduction,  assimilation. 
May  it  not  be  that  one  or  some  of  these 
are  extra-chemical?  For  example,  there 
are  the  parallel  processes  of  constructive 
and  destructive  metabolism,  the  mysteri- 
ous weaving  and  unweaving  of  our  bod- 
ily garment.  Out  of  the  depths  of  our 
physical  being  there  arise,  unceasingly, 
complicating  molecules  of  substance; 
there  are  islands  of  atoms,  kingdoms  of 
atoms,  and  finally,  as  worlds  of  atoms, 
these  protoplasmic  molecules  break  into 
their  disintegration  products;  all  this 
over  and  over  again,  and  so  we  “live” 
in  the  stream  of  energy  produced  there- 
through. The  inorganic  world  has  many 
analogies  to  this;  crude  little  analogies, 
but  such  as  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
this  upbuilding  and  unbuilding  in  a 
stream  of  energy  are  by  no  means  pecul- 
iar to  the  “ vital  ” process.  It  may  be 
that  the  light  that  is  shining  on  this 
page  is  emitted  by  a gas-mantle.  This 
mantle  consists  of  999  volumes  of  thoria 
to  1 volume  of  ceria.  This  speck  of  ceria 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  light  emis- 
sivity  of  the  mantle.  Its  powers,  appar- 
ently, lie  in  this,  that  in  the  burning 
lamp  the  ceria  is  constantly  taking  up 
oxygen  from  the  air  which  it  hands  over 
to  the  gas  for  burning,  producing  thereby 
the  incandescence  of  the  enveloping  tho- 
ria; oxide  and  peroxide,  oxide  and  perox- 
ide, the  ceria  is  incessantly  building  and 
breaking  throughout  the  life  of  the  lamp. 
If  this  explanation  of  its  powers  is  true, 
it  gives  us  the  simplest  example  of  this 
constructive  and  destructive  metabolism. 

The  great  mystery  about  this  process 
has  always  been  the  constructive  phase 
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of  it,  the  growth  of  “ living  ” matter 
through  assimilation.  I shall  take  space 
to  examine  this  assimilation,  for  it  has 
always  been  the  bete  noire  of  the  mecha- 
nists. Since  assimilation  is  a phenomenon 
of  all  “ living  ” matter,  it  simplifies 
things  to  examine  one  of  the  elemental 
forms  of  “life.”  There  is  an  acknowl- 
edgedly  “ living  ” thing — a bacterium — 
which,  for  convenience,  is  called  A,  and 
it  is  examined  at  the  time  T.  At  this 
precise  moment  it  consists  of  n sub- 
stances chemically  defined.  It  exists  in 
a liquid  medium,  beef  broth,  which  con- 
tains m substances,  also  chemically  de- 
fined. Is  there  anything  more?  Nothing 
that  we  know  of.  Between  these  n + m 
substances  certain  reactions  take  place, 
and  at  the  end  of  an  instant,  Tl#  the  bac- 
terium A is  changed;  it  now  consists  not 
of  n,  but  of  nx  substances.  Now,  behold 
a miracle:  At  the  end  of  a certain  time 
this  changed  bacterium  undergoes  a suc- 
cession of  further  changes,  and  finally 
divides  into  two  bacteria,  and  B2,  each 
of  which  at  the  time  T,  consists  of  n 
substances,  the  same  substances  as  are 
contained  in  A at  the  time  T but  doubled 
in  quantity.  Nor  is  this  the  end  of  the 
process,  for,  remaining  in  the  same  me- 
dium, these  two  bacteria  B,  and  Ba 
change  just  as  A did,  and,  at  a given 
moment,  they  too  divide,  so  that  there 
result  four  bacteria — Ct,  CL,  C;|,  and  C4 — 
also  at  a given  instant  containing  these 
same  n substances  as  A at  the  time  T 
but  quadrupled  in  quantity.  Finally,  as 
the  result  of  the  indefinite  successive 
division  and  redivision  of  C,,  C2,  C3,  and 
C4,  we  have  the  broth  swarming  with 
myriads  upon  myriads  of  bacteria,  each 
containing  at  a given  instant  the  same 
n substances  as  are  contained  in  A at 
the  time  T.  How  curious  is  all  this  to 
the  chemist!  That  a mass  of  chemical 
substance,  having  a certain  composition 
at  a given  time,  should  change  and  grow, 
and  in  that  change  and  growth  should 
suddenly  reduplicate  itself,  and  this  over 
and  over  again,  until  this  multiplication 
of  the  initial  substance  is  extreme.  Ah 
well,  this  is  assimilation,  the  one  phe- 
nomenon beyond  all  others  that  has  led 
man  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
transcendental  “ Life  ” governing  mat- 
ter. But  re-examine  the  phenomenon 
described.  This  beef  broth  in  which  the 
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bacteria  are  now  swarming  has  changed 
profoundly  from  its  original  condition. 
There  has  been  a large  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  many  new  substances 
have  appeared  in  it  that  are  discoverable 
through  chemical  analysis.  Evidently 
these  swarms  of  bacteria  are  due  to 
chemical  interaction  with  the  broth.  In 
fact,  this  “ assimilation  ” seems  to  re- 
solve itself  into  this:  That  in  the  origi- 
nal bacterium  A there  were  certain  sub- 
stances that  can  react  with  the  medium 
to  reproduce  themselves  up  to  the  chem- 
ical destruction  of  the  broth.  This  is  a 
curious  chemistry,  and  a new  chemistry, 
but  I fail  to  see  anything  in  it  but  chem- 
istry. Just  why  these  plastic  substances 
react  with  the  medium  to  reproduce 
their  identical  substance  nobody  knows; 
but  neither  does  anybody  know,  one  whit 
more,  why  oxygen  and  hydrogen  react 
together  to  produce  a substance  wholly 
different — water.  Of  course,  chemistry 
knows  more  with  every  passing  sun,  but 
in  the  mean  time  it  is  satisfactory  that 
this  mysterious  “ assimilation,”  this  mul- 
tiplication of  plastic  substance,  may  be 
represented  in  the  form  of  an  equation. 
There  is  the  plastic  substance  a,  and  the 
medium  Q,  and  the  products  of  the  re- 
action R,  and,  hence,  a + Q = Xa  + R, 
where  X is  a number  greater  than  1. 
No  “ Life  ” figures  in  this  equation; 
nothing  superchemical — nothing  hyper- 
mechanical;  nor  is  there  any  visible  rea- 
son why  there  should. 

And  as  with  “ assimilation,”  so  with 
the  other  functions  of  living  matter — 
even  with  the  mysterious  phenomena 
such  as  contagion,  immunity,  the  actions 
of  anti-toxins,  venoms,  etc.;  in  no  phe- 
nomenon of  living  matter  is  there  to  be 
found  the  necessity  of  postulating  any- 
thing other  than  chemistry. 

The  search  has  proved  unavailing; 
instead  of  living  and  lifeless  matter 
there  has  been  found — just  matter;  we 
have  sought  for  “ Life  ” and  we  have 
found  “ Law.” 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  here 
examined  but  the  sparsest  few  of  the 
known  facts  of  natural  knowledge.  This 
has  been  done  in  order  to  make  these 
few  significant,  and  with  the  idea  of  say- 
ing in  this  place  advisedly  and  plainly 
that  all  the  related  facts  of  contempo- 
rary science  declare  the  same  story,  that 


there  is  no  supernatural  entity  visible  in 
the  activities  of  living  matter.  Further, 
it  is  true  that  that  which  we  know  is  as 
nothing  to  what  remains  to  be  known  ; that 
science  knows  the  secrets  of  “ lining  ~ 
matter  would  be  as  preposterous  a state- 
ment as  man  could  make.  There  exist 
in  the  living  body  whole  regions  of  ac- 
tivity of  which  science  has  no  faintest 
glimpse,  though  we  are  sure  that  the  se- 
crets therein  are  chemical.  Our  knowl- 
edge is  but  a pinhole  in  the  veil  of  our 
ignorance,  but  through  this  pinhole  this 
much  may  be  seen,  that  the  complex  mc*- 
bile  mass  of  matter  undergoing  chemical 
reaction  that  passes  as  a “living"  Wing 
proceeds  in  substance,  action,  form,  and 
motion  as  much  under  the  laws  of  chem- 
istry as  any  piece  of  zinc  in  a test-tube 
of  sulphuric  acid.  We  have  seen  the 
master  workman  at  his  work,  but  the 
face  disclosed  is  Chemistry,  not  “ Life." 

We  come,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  bodily  action  takes  place  through 
the  operation  of,  and  in  accordance  with, 
natural  laws.  If  by  Life  is  meant  a 
transcendental  entity  that  acts  in  place 
of  these  laws,  or  transects  them,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  its  existence  in  living 
matter;  the  body  is  a mechanism  through 
and  through. 

And  yet,  however  unreasonable  it  may 
appear,  and  unnecessary  and  even  ab- 
surd, this  law-ridden  living  matter  does 
not  consist  of  matter  alone.  There  are 
tangled  up  in  it,  somehow — associated 
with  it — strange  things  called  perceiv- 
ings, thinkings,  willings,  feelings,  and 
consciousness,  things  that  are  not  mat- 
ter at  all.  There  are,  thus,  the  two 
parts  of  us,  the  matter  part  of  us  and 
the  not  matter  part  of  us.  What  is  the 
relation  between  them?  In  this,  of 
course,  is  asked  the  riddle  of  the  world. 
The  answers  are  not  so  many,  and  they 
are  as  old  as  thought. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  many,  per- 
haps most,  men  of  science — physiological 
chemists,  biologists,  and  psychologists — 
are  agreed  upon  one.  “ There  is  no 
i Life 9 apparently  necessary  to,  or  visible 
in,  the  body:  there  is  no  ‘Life.’”  Upon 
this  assumption  they  believe  and  they 
teach  that  all  our  feelings,  thinkings, 
and  willings,  our  very  consciousness,  are 
the  products  of  the  play  of  the  physico- 
chemical processes  in  the  brain.  They 
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believe  that  were  it  possible  to  under- 
stand, completely  understand,  the  nerv- 
ous system  of  any  man,  it  would  be 
possible  to  account  completely  for  his 
conduct:  that  man  is  an  automaton,  the 
most  delicate  mechanism  in  the  world, 
composed  of  differentiated  structures  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  to  the  play  of  physical 
and  chemical  forces,  and  wholly  ac- 
counted for  by  them.  They  believe  that 
mind  is  wholly  a product  of  matter  (col- 
lateral product,  they  call  it),  that  con- 
sciousness simply  “ holds  a candle  ” to 
our  activities,  and  that  the  power  of  the 
will  is  illusory.  In  other  words,  there  is 
no  entity  called  “ Life.”  This  belief, 
which  is,  of  course,  very  old,  is  now  un- 
der a new  name,  mechanism,  blowing 
about  the  world  from  corner  to  corner. 
But  the  men  who  are  militant  in  preach- 
ing this  creed  are  men  of  science,  men 
whose  philosophy  is  essentially  an  avo- 
cation; and  consequently  the  question 
arises  as  to  how  acceptable  this  creed  is 
to  modern  philosophers,  men  whose  sole 
business  it  is  to  study  these  high  mat- 
ters. It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is,  to- 
day, in  America,  no  teacher  of  pure  phi- 
losophy of  any  prominence  who  is  a 
mechanist,  nor,  indeed,  any  of  the  high- 
est standing  in  Europe.  This  fact  seems 
very  significant,  and  it  leads  one  to  ask 
why  men  of  science  are  so  generally  mech- 
anists, and  why  philosophers  are  not? 

The  belief  of  the  man  of  science,  when 
carefully  considered,  seems  to  depend, 
not  on  reason,  but  on  motive.  The  posi- 
tive function  of  science  is  to  arrange  all 
phenomena  in  an  orderly  causative  ar- 
ray; its  ultimate  ambition  is  to  find  for 
all  the  happenings  of  the  universe  one 
single  vast  equation,  in  which  figures 
every  past  and  every  future  event;  the 
object  of  science  is  to  destroy  chaos.  In 
dealing  with  matter  the  man  of  science 
finds  himself  most  encouragingly  suc- 
cessful in  his  efforts,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  when  confronted  with  mind  he 
obtains  an  intense  desire,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate this  great  business  of  setting  his 
house  in  order,  to  tag  it  on  to  matter  as 
a product,  thus  bringing  mind  into  the 
causal  array  of  an  exact  mechanical  sys- 


tem. This  is  the  so-called  “ legitimate 
materialism  of  science.” 

But  this  materialism  is  really  illegiti- 
mate. The  philosophers  have  shown 
that  it  takes  its  rise  in  a pure  as- 
sumption, that  it  is  self-contradictory, 
that  it  is  unimaginable,  that  it  does  not 
explain,  and  that  it  is  the  result  of  a 
prejudice  for  an  orderly  universe  at  the 
expense  of  a significant  one. 

The  great  fundamental  assumption  of 
the  mechanist  lies  apparently  in  placing 
in  a logical  sequence  the  two  statements: 
There  is  no  “Life”  visible — There  is  no 
“ Life  ” ; the  hyphen  between  them  is  ac- 
tually a chasm  of  illogicality.  That  the 
body  is  a mechanism  in  which  every 
muscle  and  gland  and  nerve  functions 
through  chemical  law,  and  through  noth- 
ing else,  is  a conviction  that  grows  with 
every  passing  day;  furthermore,  if  by 
“ Life  ” is  meant  a spiritual  entity  that  is 
interfering  with  these  chemical  processes, 
its  existence  may  with  reasonable  safety 
be  denied.  But  if  by  “ Life  ” is  meant  a 
spiritual  entity  that  abides  within  the 
body,  and  to  a limited  extent  guides  and 
directs  its  activities  without  interfering 
with  its  energetics,  we  cannot  possibly 
deny  its  existence;  our  only  means  of 
detecting  such  an  entity  is  through  in- 
terference. That  there  may  be  in  the 
body  a resident  entity  that  guides 
without  interfering  is  not  by  any  means 
contra-scientific.  For  example,  it  may 
be  that  the  relation  between  the  chemical 
nerve  processes  and  the  psychic  processes 
is  one  of  induction,  crudely  analogous, 
let  us  say,  to  electro-magnetic  induction, 
and  it  is  possible  even  to-day  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  the  two  processes  to  a 
very  persuasive  degree.  With  the  ever 
growing  establishment  of  the  fact  that 
biology  is  nothing  but  a branch  of  chem- 
istry it  is  not  forbidden  us  to  imagine 
that  ultimately  in  the  far  future  it  may 
be  possible  through  a new  science,  chem- 
ical-psychology, to  correlate  the  chemical 
processes  of  nervous  action  with  the 
psychic  processes  of  a spiritual  being 
enveloping  them  in  such  a way  that 
it  will  appear,  demonstrably,  that  “ we, 
also,  are  His  children.” 
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The  Sheltering  of  Cecilia 


BY  ALTA  BRU 

DERING  followed  the  maid’s  in* 
struct  ions  to  go  up  to  Miss  Gay’s 
sitting-room;  from  the  staircase 
he  could  see  his  old  friend  sitting  before 
an  open  fire,  with  a bandaged  ankle,  and 
a face  which  took  more  of  its  tone,  ap- 
parently, from  the  March  rain  that  fret- 
ted against  her  windows  than  from  the 
flames  that  crackled  and  chirped  to  keep 
her  company.  She  welcomed  the  sight, 
or  rather  the  sound,  of  a visitor  with  joy. 
She  began  speaking  before  Dering  could 
l>e  clearly  made  out  in  the  gloom  of 
the  hallway. 

“ Here  you  are,  at  last — on  two  legs, 
to  make  me  envious.  A sculptor  might 
grieve  to  lose  an  arm,  but  it  is  nothing 
to  the  hardship  for  a gossip  of  being  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  her  feet.  I haven’t 
been  anywhere  for  a week.  This  hap- 
pened to  me  ” — she  had  her  two  hands  by 
this  time  upon  the  young  man’s  out- 
stretched one — “ after  the  Staffords’  ball, 
and  not  a soul  that  has  anything  worth 
a row  of  pins  to  say  has  been  near  to  dis- 
cuss it.  Not  even  Cecilia — who  has  sent 
instead  angelic  messages.  And  you,  Phil- 
ip— you  are  off,  as  usual,  to  the  wilds 
somewhere.  One  might  break  twenty 
bones  and  you  would  be  nowhere  near 
to  prevent.  Off! — off  in  the  midst  of  the 
season,  wh<jn  everything  here  is  at  the  top 
of  its  gayety,  and  all  other  places — such 
as  those  you’ve  been  to,  doubtless — are 
dull!  It  is  insanity,  or  worse.” 

“ Worse,”  Dering  laughed,  with  an  in- 
dulgence which  was  none  the  less  pleas- 
ant to  see  because  it  was  addressed  by 
youth  to  maturity  instead  of  the  more 
usual  opposite  direction,  “ if  you  call 
rationality  worse.  Weston  telegraphed 
me  to  come  to  Gloucester  for  a stay, 
and  T went — quite  sanely,  as  I thought. 
He  had  some  stories  and  some  good  to- 
bacco. Was  that  dull?  If  I could  have 
saved  your  twenty  bones  by  staying  here, 
you  know  he  would  have  telegraphed 
in  vain.  But  I couldn’t  foresee  that. 
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could  I ? There  was  nothin#  else  to 
stay  for.” 

His  friend  did  not  follow  up  her  at- 
tack at  once. 

“ Nothing  to  stay  for  !”  A laugh, 
whose  reproach  was  lost  upon  Dering 
as  he  drew  his  chair  near  hers  to  the 
fire,  broke  significantly  from  her.  “ Does- 
n’t it  occur  to  you  that  that  is  mid 
talk  from  an  engaged  man  t Nothing 
to  stay  away  from  Gloucester  for,  in 
the  winter,  when  there  can  be  nothing 
there  but  ice  and  fishermen’s  tales  of 
storms  at  sea.  Nothing  in  Boston! 
Nothing — with  Cecilia  here  ?” 

Her  repetition  caught  the  young  man's 
ear  still  as  lightness,  as  she  saw  with  her 
sober  glance.  She  watched  him  flush  a 
little — evidently  by  the  gleam  in  her 
eyes  she  drew  some  satisfaction  from  it- 
hut  his  laugh  was  frank  and  steady.  “ CV 
cilia?  Yes,  Cecilia  is  here.  But  Cecilia 
— angel  as  you  say  she  is! — gets  on  quite 
happily  in  her  smooth,  saintlike  way. 
with  one  less  earthly  presence.  Cecilia 
wouldn’t  have  let  me  miss  Weston  and 
his  fishermen’s  tales,  if  I had  asked  her. 

Miss  Gay  looked  across  the  fire  screen 
into  the  fire.  “ I said  she  was  an  angel 
but  I didn’t  say  she  was  a saint.  Saint 
Cecilia ! — is  that  what  wealth  and  care 
and  beauty  are  to  make  of  her?  I hope 
not — yes,  I do;  I hope  not.  I am  de- 
cidedly an  earthly  person ; I believe  that 
there  is  a very  fine  kind  of  earthly  hap- 
piness, and  I want — my  friends — to  have 
it.  It  was  about  that  that  I was  thinking 
when  I sent  for  you  this  afternoon.  I 
want  to  talk  about  it,  and  about  Cecilia. 

If  she  had  wanted  to  talk  about  things 
less  attractive  in  themselves,  Dering* 
square,  boyish  face,  with  its  look  of 
trust  in  her,  announced  that  it  would  Snd 
no  fault. 

“ I am  to  talk  to  Cecilia  herself  in 
half  an  hour,”  he  volunteered  as  a 
liminary  to  the  conversation.  “A  n°*e 
came  from  her  at  almost  the  same  time 
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as  yours.  It  asked  me  to  come  to  see 
her  at — ” 

“ Her  note  ? Then  she  has  written  ?” 
Miss  Gay’s  voice  betrayed  excitement. 

“ Well,  she  does  write,  sometimes,”  he 
smiled,  a little  dryly.  “ Are  you  going 
to  find  that  strange.  Miss  Amanda?  You 
are  bent  upon  being  mysterious  to-day.” 

The  word  determined  Miss  Gay’s  pur- 
pose. “No,  that  is  just  what  I am 
bent  upon  not  being — mysterious.”  She 
sighed  with  her  little  ironic  laugh, 
then  sighed  without  it.  “ You  know, 
Philip,  that  I adore  Cecilia.  Her  aunt, 
of  course,  is  my  old  friend ; we’ve 
brought  her  up  together.  Abbie  Dray- 
ton has  her  faults;  she  is  a selfish 
woman;  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  selfish 
wish  not  to  be  left  alone,  Cecilia  might 
have  been  married — happily,  I hope  ” — 
Miss  Gay’s  keen  eyes  dwelt  on  Dering  for 
just  an  instant — “ long  ago.  But  there 
are  things  in  Abbie  Drayton  that  I’m 
faithful  to.  And  there  is  more  than  that 
in  Cecilia.  She  is  a good  child  who  has 
run  the  gauntlet  of  all  kinds  of  coddling, 
and  has  not  been  spoiled  by  it.  Ab- 
bie Drayton  thinks  she  has  lavished  her- 
self upon  Cecilia:  Cecilia  is,  in  fact,  the 
slave  of  her  very  love.  No  matter — no 
more  of  that  regret  now!  We  are  all 
committed.  Cecilia  has  been  sheltered 
thus  far:  we  are  bound  to  carry  it 
on.  I,  for  one,  am  pledged  to  myself, 
beyond  all  other  things,  to  think  of 
her  happiness.” 

She  paused  with  earnest  eyes  upon 
Dering.  His  face  was  a study  for  her. 
Finally  he  took  her  last  statement  sim- 
ply. “ I am  pledged  to  it,  too.”  lie 
hesitated;  his  wistfulness  tried  to  be  bold. 
“ Do  you  doubt  it.  Miss  Amanda  ?” 

She  shook  her  head  without  looking 
at  him.  “ No,  I do  not  doubt  it,  Philip. 
And  yet — and  yet,”  her  voice  was  still 
determined,  “ hasn’t  it  lain  with  you  ?” 

“ I haven’t  met  it,  then,  in  your  opin- 
ion.” The  young  man’s  lips  were  pain- 
fully drawn. 

“ Well — have  you  met  it  ?” 

Her  tenacity  drove  him  to  helpless  an- 
ger. “ What  is  it  that  you  mean,  Miss 
Gay?  What  have  I failed  in?  Do  you 
think  I do  not  see  how  delicate,  how  frag- 
ile, Cecilia  is?  How  she  is  to  be  guarded 
—how  every  one — any  one — is  to  be  sac- 
rificed to  keep  her  happy?” 


Miss  Gay’s  quick  sigh  was  hopeless, 
too,  with  protest.  “ Oh ! More  guard- 
ing! I have  certainly  told  you  that  she 
has  had  an  abundance  of  that.  Leave 
us  womenkind  to  do  it.  You — you — ” 

“ I — what  can  I do  to  please  you  ?” 

His  friend’s  look  was  a reproach  from 
her  sex  to  his.  “ You  might  have  loved 
her,  Philip.” 

It  was  what  he  had  seen  in  her  eyes 
for  a long  time;  it  was  what  she,  for  a 
longer  time,  had  seen  in  his;  but  it  had 
never  been  expressed  before  between 
them.  Dering  sat  tremulous  and  silent 
before  it  for  an  instant;  then  his  color 
flamed.  “ I think  you  ought — I think — ” 

“ You  think  I am  a mischievous  old 
woman.”  Miss  Gay’s  eyes  turned  from 
his  face  in  a recoil  from  her  self- 
imposed  task.  “I  think  I am  that,  and 
worse,  too.  Don’t  mind  me.  Let  it  pass 
— all  I have  said.” 

But  Dering’s  face  had  found  a pride 
which  refused  her  mercy.  “ I think  you 
ought  to  know,  Miss  Gay,  that  I do  love 
her.  I cannot  remember  a time,  since  we 
were  children,  when  Cecilia  did  not  seem 
to  me  the  fairest,  the  gentlest,  the  finest 
person  in  the  world.  I never  thought 
myself  half  good  enough  for  her.” 

“ No,  not  half  good  enough  — there  was 
the  trouble.”  Miss  Gay  was  recovering 
her  whimsicality.  “ It  is  more  hopeless 
than  thinking  yourself  too  good.  Men 
may  love  a woman  who  is  a little  lower 
than  the  angels.  They  cannot  breathe 
the  air  with  one  who  is  quite  at  that 
height.  No — your  mother  and  Abbie 
Drayton  made  that  match.” 

“ We  thought  we  loved  each  other,” 
said  Dering,  with  the  most  hopeless 
assent  that  he  had  yet  made  to  his 
friend’s  accusations. 

“You  both  thought  so— you  mean! 
Ah,  yes,  I thought  so  too,  once,  looking 
at  you.  But  I saw  when  you,  Philip, 
didn’t  think  so  any  longer.  And  now 
I have  hopes — hopes! — that  Cecilia — ” 
Miss  Gay  broke  off  with  a curious  ex- 
pression. “ Cecilia  is  dear  to  me,  as  I 
have  told  you — and  yet,  you  are  my 
boy.  Listen,  Philip — ” Dering’s  friend 
bent  over  to  him  with  a sudden  sharp 
decision.  “ Are  you  sure  about  your 
feeling  for  that  pretty  rose-brown  girl 
— such  a sad  little  gipsy — that  we  met 
in  the  West?  Are  you  sure?  It  was 
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a strange  thing  that  you,  both  living 
here,  should  meet  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth  there,  and  suddenly  crowd  in  each 
other’s  minds  all  the  rest  of  us  poor 
world  out.  Cecilia  with  the  rest  of  us!” 
Miss  Gay  became  aw’are  of  the  young 
man’s  face,  strained  in  amazement.  “ Oh, 
you  didn’t  know  I knew  it?  Dear  boy, 
how  could  I help  but  know  it  ? She 
is  winning,  I admit  it,  though  I warn  you, 
Philip,  that,  for  perhaps  no  fault  of 
hers,  I must  hate  her.  Do  you  ever  see 
her?”  She  challenged  him  in  her  old 
capacity.  “ Tell  me  the  truth.” 

He  told  it.  “ I never  see  her.  Once  I 
passed  her  in  the  street.”  He  added, 
after  a moment,  “ She  wouldn’t  let  me 
come  to  see  her.” 

The  woman  nodded.  “ Ah,  she  knows 
you  are  engaged.  That  is  honest!”  As 
a reward  her  interest  lingered  for  a mo- 
ment longer  with  the  girl.  “ She  works 
somewhere  here — I think  somebody  told 
me — in  a library.  You  know  that?”  She 
was  watching  him  shrewdly,  with  no 
attempt  to  disguise  what  she  was  look- 
ing for. 

He  was  gazing  with  a rigid  face. 
“ Don’t  think  I ever  told  her.  I am 
honest,  too — in  a degree.  But — you  re- 
member the  storm  at  the  curve  on  Pike’s 
Peak;  when  we  were  all  so  scared  and 
thrown  about.  I saw  her  face  then,  and 
she  saw — me.” 

“ Oh,  poor  children !” 

Her  pity  steadied  him.  “ But  wre  have 
never  seen  each  other,  alone,  since  that. 
It  has  been  months.” 

“ I know  how  long  it  has  been,  ex- 
actly. I sha’n’t  forget  that  trip,  if  it  is 
not  so  remarkable  perhaps  for  me  as  for 
you.  I sha’n’t  forget  that  snow-storm, 
either.  It  was  the  very  snow-storm — 
how  strangely  things  fit  together! — that 
young  Mackellar  made  his  name  by,  as 
he  calls  it.  Don’t  you  know  how  the 
Boston  papers  liked  his  account  of  it? 
Mackellar — do  you  remember  him,  Phil- 
ip? Do  you  see  much  of  him  now  ? Do 
you  like  him,  Philip?  I have  a reason 
for  wanting  to  know.” 

“ I know  him,”  said  Dering,  staring 
at  her  vehemence.  “ I know  Mackel- 
lar— everybody  knows  him.  At  least,  he 
knows  everybody,  and  everything,  I be- 
lieve. That,  he  says,  is  necessary  to  his 
business — a journalist  must  put  his  fin- 


ger in  everybody’s  pie.  It  may  be  true; 
though  I know  one  or  two  who  don’t. 
It’s  the  thing,  I suppose,  that  I can’t  ac- 
cept in  him.  It’s  practically  prying,  and 
he’s  very  free  with  what  he  gets.  He 
hasn’t  any  secrets — as  the  fellows  used  to 
say  at  school — with  himself.” 

u You  mean  he  is  ingenuous  ?”  said 
Miss  Gay,  with  keen  attention  to  all  of 
these  details.  “ But  isn’t  that  a virtue  \ 
People  think  so,  I know.  Women  in 
particular,  I believe,  find  such  trans- 
parency attractive.” 

“ Women  ?”  Dering’s  smile  took  on 
more  naturalness  as  the  discussion  left 
his  trouble  behind.  “ Do  you  mean 
any  woman  in  particular?  Not  you. 
Miss  Gay?” 

“ No,  not  I — exactly.  I wasn't  at- 
tracted by  him  on  our  first  acquaint- 
ance with  him  on  the  trip.  He  was  so 
omnipresent.  His  voice  was  always  vy- 
ing with  the  scenery  for  our  interest. 
But  I think  he  is  innocent.  I think 
perhaps  I can  like  him.”  At  Dering’s 
little  gleam  of  surprise.  Miss  Gay’s  de- 
liberate accents  broke  into  a run.  “I 
don’t  believe  there’s  any  gradual  way 
to  tell  it,  Philip,  but  I sent  for  you 
to  say  I believe  Cecilia  is  interested 
in  him.” 

“ Cecilia  ?”  His  friend’s  insinuations 
came  to  Dering  in  a mass  which  crushed 
him  under  it.  He  half  rose  from  his 
chair,  then  sank  back  heavily.  “Oh. 
not  Cecilia!  He  isn’t  good  enough  to 
breathe  the  air — ” 

Miss  Gay’s  glance  pierced  him.  “A 
dog  in  the  manger,  Philip — you  ?” 

The  accusation  did  not  change  him. 
u He  isn’t  good  enough,”  he  repeated, 
stubbornly. 

Miss  Gay  leaned  forward  as  far  as  her 
straitened  position  would  allow.  Her 
lips  had  closed  for  a struggle ; but  as  she 
studied  his  face  her  tone  changed  from 
sternness  to  entreaty.  “ If  you  don’t  want 
her,  Philip,  don’t  dare  to  touch  her 
faith  in  any  one  who  does.  Men  are 
not  perfect.  If  he  loves  her — Oh,  who 
is  good  enough?  You  say  yourself  that 
you  are  not.” 

“No” — Dering  shook  his  head— “no. 
I’m  not  good  enough.”  There  was  a sug- 
gestion of  many  things  in  his  tone. 

ITis  friend  shook  her  head  with  sadness, 
with  her  mind  evidently  made  up  to 
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one  thing.  “ Ah,  you  don't  want  her.” 
She  resigned  herself  to  this  in  a mo- 
ment’s silence.  But  her  tension  was  un- 
relaxed. “ Let  this  go  on,  then — help 
it  on!  For  Cecilia’s  happiness,  as  well 
as  yours.” 

Dering  came  out  of  his  absorption. 
“ What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?”  His 
tone  was  sharp  with  trouble.  “ Do  you 
want  me  to  tell  her  to  marry  a fellow 
I despise?” 

Miss  Gay’s  face  and  tone  were  lofty. 
“ I want  you  to  set  her  free  to  marry 
the  man  she  loves.”  As  Dering  started, 
with  a protest,  she  laid  a gentle  hand 
upon  his  arm.  “ Oh,  I know  you  won’t 
refuse  it,  if  she  asks.  But  the  thing  I 
doubt  is,  whether  she  will  ask.  She 
could  not  bear  to  hurt  you.  She  doesn’t 
know — poor  babe,  so  blinded  by  the  gifts 
which  we  all  have  showered  upon  her! — 
she  has  never  seen,  I fancy,  that  the 
greatest  of  them  has  not  been  yours  to 
her.  She  will  not  have  the  courage  to  tell 
you  that  she  has  changed.  But  she  will 
show  it.  Yrou  must  help  her.  Yrou  must 
watch  to  see  her  slightest  efforts.  Do 
you  understand?  Will  you  promise?” 

She  was  bending  toward  him  with  an 
earnestness  which  had  no  doubt  of  its 
desire.  Dering  moved  helplessly.  “ Oh, 
I can  promise.”  He  rose  and  walked 
the  floor  from  his  chair  to  the  window 
and  back  again.  “ What  makes  you  sure. 
Miss  Gay?  Can’t  you  tell  me  everything? 
I don’t  know  how  to  act  upon  suspicion.” 

u There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I want 
so  much,”  said  Miss  Gay,  relaxing,  “ as 
to  tell  you  everything.  It’s  what  I’ve 
waited  for.  I’ve  lain  awake  over  it, 
while  the  doctor  scolds  my  wretched  foot 
for  my  fever.  It  has  been  my  secret 
for  a week ; it  came  to  me  at  the  Stafford 
ball;  it  was  in  my  head,  I suppose,  when 
my  foot  slipped  on  the  carriage  step  and 
incapacitated  me  for  further  investiga- 
tion. Unfortunately  it  did  not  incapaci- 
tate me  for  thought.  I have  been  racked 
with  the  problem  as  to  what  my  duty 
was,  until  the  news  of  your  arrival  home 
resolved  me  to  the  simplest  thing — von 
must  know,  yon  could  act.  If  you  had 
been  at  the  ball — but  no  more  scolding! 
Cecilia  was  there,  very  lovely,  as  always, 
with  her  pearls.  Maekellar  was  there; 
he  is,  as  you  say,  everywhere,  either  in 
an  official  capacity  or  in  his  own.  Tie 


was  devoted  to  her.  I didn't  know  he 
knew  her ; that  was  why  I noticed  it.  My 
romantic  soul,  as  many  people  are  please*! 
to  call  it,  has  been  condemned  so  often 
that  I myself  frowned  it  down  when  it 
suggested  that  you  had  a rival.  But  I 
couldn’t  be  mistaken  any  longer  when  at 
last  he  came  and  sat  with  me.  Our  talk 
wTas  of  the  Western  trip,  and  that  led — 
as  our  talk  of  it  has  led  to  him— to  you. 
Nothing  was  said,  of  course — nothing: 
but  it  was  unmistakably  significant.*1 

“ But  he  must  know’ — ” Dering  broke 
in,  perplexedly. 

“ About  your  engagement  :?”  Miss  Gay 
had  a genius  for  unexpressed  meaning*. 
“ Yes,  he  must  know  it.  Yet  one  could 
scarcely  blame  him  if  he  did  not.  The.-* 
long,  quiet  engagements  are  really — 
forgive  me! — almost  as  good  as  none. 
At  any  rate,  he  wranted  more  evidence, 
apparently,  than  the  ring  Cecilia  wear-. 
And  he  had  set  about  getting  it.  Oh,  he 
is  in  earnest,  if  that  ought  to  excuse 
him.  His  face  was  full  of  anxious,  nerv- 
ous purpose.  Well,  they  vanished  during 
one  dance  into  the  conservatory.  After 
that  they  came  back.  Cecilia  came— 
after  a time — and  sat  with  me.**  The 
story  ended,  as  it  wrere,  no  less  decidedly 
because  the  end  was  vague. 

“ She — told  you  ?*’  Dering  asked,  a lit* 
tie  pale. 

His  friend  transfixed  him.  “Told  me- 
What  was  there  to  tell?  Isn't  Cecilia 
the  very  flower  of  honor?  Could  she  have 
told  me  that  she  loved  him,  when  die 
w?as  bound  to  you?  Could  she  have 
betrayed  that  he  had  revealed  himself, 
and  that  he  had  said  what  he  shouldnt 
have,  even  with  the  least  suspicion  that 
she  was  not  free?  No,  she  told  nir 
nothing.  She  just  sat  there  and  shout- 
It  wras  almost  unearthly.  It  wasn’t  like 
happiness  exactly:  her  face  was  too  pale 
and  uplifted  for  that.  Yet  there  wa* 
joy  and  realization  in  it,  too.  And  oh. 
her  gentleness!” 

Dering’s  voice  w*as  deep.  “ Oh  ye*.  1 
know  her  gentleness!”  But  his  face  be- 
trayed that  he  did  not  yet  see  the  sit- 
uation in  as  simple  a light  as  Mi**  (*av 
saw  it.  If  vanity  had  to  do  with  hi? 
slowness,  he  w*as  not  sufficiently  aware 
it  to  try  to  conceal  it.  Miss  Gay  had  her 
own  opinion,  apparently.  Her  severity 
did  not  relax  as  her  appeal  increased. 
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“ What  does  it  matter  if  he  is  a little 
horrid  ? If  she  can  care  like  that  ? 
Haven’t  you  seen  women  care  so,  when 
you  have  been  begrudging  the  moment 
that  you  have  had  to  spend  with  their 
paragons?  I am  not  thinking  of  Mac- 
kellar,  nor  of  you,  even,  Philip — I re- 
fuse to.  Cecilia  is  the  one  to  be  con- 
sidered, first  and  last.” 

“ First  and  last,”  Dering  repeated, 
with  a fervency  which  did  not  hesitate. 
But  his  brows  were  still  in  knots  of  re- 
sistance. “ You  are  a good  advocate,  Miss 
Gay.  But  this  is  strange — strange,  I 
mean,  that  it  hasn’t  shown.”  He  caught 
a look  in  his  friend’s  face  that  made  him 
pause  with  a laugh.  “ Of  course  you  have 
made  it  plain  to  me  often  that  I am  as 
slow*  as  any  tortoise  that  ever  looked  out 
with  wonderment  from  his  shell  at  the 
world.  And  of  course  I’ve  been  away.” 
With  a sudden  thought  he  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  pocket  and  spread  out  a 
letter  before  her.  “ There  is  Cecilia’s 
note — I wonder  if  you  will  find  some- 
thing strange  in  that.” 

Miss  Gay’s  eyes  scanned  the  note. 
“ . . . A friend  ” (she  read)  “ has  asked  me 
to  come  to  see  some  books  at  the  Boston 
Library  at  five.  I wonder  if  you  would 
mind  coming  there  a little  earlier?  I 
know  you  are  just  back  in  town.  I had 
a fancy  not  to  wait  until  later  in  the 
evening  to  see  you.  My  fancies  you  are 
kind  to  always,  so  I shall  expect — ” 

Miss  Gay’s  eyes  left  the  page  to  fix 
her  friend  with  hopeless  scorn.  “ Strange  ? 
— you  question  it?  It  is  so  strange  that 
if  you  had  flown  there  and  waited  you 
might  have  been  spared  this  interference 
of  mine.  It  is  all  coming  out — she  has 
the  courage,  after  all.  After  all,  a woman 
has  it,  when  it  means  her  happiness. 
Mackellar,  of  course,  is  the  friend. 
Don’t  you  see  that  he  is  revolutioniz- 
ing all  her  ways?  I remember  she 
told  me  he  had  taken  her  once  to  see 
some  pictures  somewhere.  He  is  one 
of  those  people  who  discover  your  own 
possessions  for  you.  He  will  be  taking 
her  to  explore  the  Public  Gardens  next. 
He’ll  have  her  sitting  on  a bench.  Poor, 
happy  things!”  Miss  Gay  began  uncon- 
sciously to  hurry  her  visitor  away. 
“ Don’t  wait  to  stir  the  fire — the  maid 
can  do  it.  Did  she  say  five?  Tell  her — 
no,  you  can’t  give  her  a message.  But  I 
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shall  tell  her,  as  soon  as  I can  get  a word 
with  her,  that,  frankly,  I rejoice — ” 

She  had  forgotten  Dering,  and  he  was 
glad.  He  put  the  thought  of  his  own 
future  far  from  him  as  he  eddied  about 
in  the  whirlpool  of  emotion  which  she 
had  aroused.  One  thing  was  plain  to 
him;  he  made  his  way  toward  it.  He 
must  see  Cecilia;  until  that,  thought  and 
emotion  must  wait.  He  took  a car, 
standing  outside  on  the  platform  while 
the  rain  floated  against  his  face.  The 
feeling  most  nearly  distinct  with  him 
was  one  of  helplessness.  To  be  snatched 
from  the  depths  of  resignation — in  which 
there  is  a security  that  is  not  unblest — 
is  sometimes  little  less  appalling  than 
to  be  snatched  from  hope  or  despair. 
Was  that  to  come?  Dering  breathed  a 
silent  petition  to  his  inner  self  that  it 
should  not  prove  unequal  in  this  inter- 
view to  whatever  was  to  come. 

There  was  no  carriage  waiting  in  front 
of  the  Library.  He  climbed  the  wide,  wet 
steps  with  the  certainty  that  he  should 
not  find  Cecilia.  But  he  found  her,  after 
his  swift  climb  of  the  yellow  staircase, 
seated  in  the  darkened  room  about  the 
ceiling  of  which  Galahad  moves  on  his 
sombrely  gorgeous  quest.  Cecilia  was 
bent  over  one  of  the  bethumbed,  printed 
pages  which  guide  to  the  understanding 
of  the  painted  story.  He  went  toward 
her  with  a smile. 

“ You  came  in  all  this  rain?” 

“ I came  in  all  this  rain !”  He  was 
used  to  brightness  in  her,  but  there  was 
an  eagerness,  a keenness,  in  her  tone  to- 
day wrhich  sounded  quickly  as  a new  note 
to  him.  He  prepared  himself  for  others. 
This  was  to  be  an  interview  in  which, 
thanks  to  Miss  Gay’s  aid,  he  was  to 
anticipate  all  the  effects  wrhich  the 
girl  should — perhaps  painfully — lead  up 
to.  He  felt  an  honest  impulse  to  cry  out 
to  her  tenderly.  “ Don’t  try  to  be  so 
careful.  Strike  out.  I sha’n’t  be  hurt.” 
But  a second  thought  was  scarcely  need- 
ed to  reduce  that  impulse  to  its  place 
among  impossibilities. 

“ I came  in  the  rain,”  Cecilia  went  on, 
with  lightness,  “ and  I came  without  the 
carriage.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that? 
Aunt  Abigail’s  opinion  is  that  I have 
gone  insane.  And  I proved  to  be  in  the 
worst  stage  of  madness — quite  unmanage- 
able. Before  her  eyes  I walked  out  and 
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hailed  a car.  It  has  occurred  to  me  late- 
ly, Philip,  that  I am  getting  old.” 

“You  are  getting  old?”  repeated  De- 
ring. He  was  trying  to  grasp  an  im- 
pression which  tantalizingly  held  off  from 
him.  What  was  the  difference  in  this 
Cecilia  from  the  Cecilia  that  he  knew 
so  well?  Was  it  true,  as  she  was  already 
hinting  simply,  that  there  was  a shade 
more  of  experience  in  her  face?  There 
was  a difference  somehow  in  her — some- 
where. Was  it  a difference  of  age — in 
a month?  What  influence  had  made  it? 
M iss  Gay’s  words  came  pounding  at  the 
gate  which  had  refused  them  admittance 
before.  Mackellar’s  influence — ? 

“ I’m  getting  old,”  Cecilia  re-echoed. 
“ At  last  I’m  beginning  to  see,  a little, 
some  of  the  things  that  I’ve  missed.”  Her 
cheerful  tone  sank  suddenly.  “ I have 
a notion,  Philip,  all  at  once,  to  see  the 
world.  I’ve  been  like  the  little  tailor 
that  stayed  at  home  and  killed  his  seven 
flies.  I’ve  accepted  myself  as  a great 
thing  in  my  way.  I think  I should  like 
to  do  things  as  other  girls  do  them — 
that  is,  as  many  girls  do,  who  walk,  and 
work,  and  live  harder  than  I.  That’s 
why  I came  down  here  in  the  rain,  instead 
of  having  you  come  out  for  tea.  I’ve  sat 
here  thinking — looking  at  that  lonely 
Galahad.  Have  you  seen  these  pictures, 
Philip?” — she  directed  his  eyes  to  the 
frieze.  “ I never  have  before.  They  seem 
to  me  to  represent  a great  deal  of  pas- 
sion and  pain  pursuing  itself  around  this 
quiet  place.” 

Dering’s  thoughts  were  not  upon  the 
pictures.  “ Passion  ?”  he  agreed,  with 
an  absent  glance  at  them.  “ Well,  a 
white  passion,  as  far  as  earthly  things 
go,  shouldn’t  you  say?  Renunciation 
perhaps.” 

“ Renunciation  ?”  Cecilia’s  tone  was 
alert.  “You  don’t  think  that  is  i>ain?” 

“ Well,  negatively,  yes.”  Dering  was 
roused  to  thought  by  her  persistence. 
“ You  forget  the  end  of  the  story.”  He 
directed  her  glance  in  turn,  with  a smile, 
to  the  pictures.  “ There  is  glory  at  the 
end  of  it.” 

“ Do  you  think  it — glory — compen- 
sates one?” 

Her  earnestness  perplexed  him.  A 
sudden  gleam — a watchful  spark — in  her 
eyes  sharpened  his  senses.  Suddenly  he 
saw — how  blind,  how  laboring  he  was,  for 


all  his  preparation.  Renunciation ! — the 
word  was  a key  to  her  purpose.  She 
meant  his  own  renunciation,  lie  had 
almost  lost  his  chance  to  help  her.  With 
a bound  he  seized  it  before  it  had  quite 
slipped  away. 

“ Yes,  it  does  compensate  one.  Helped, 
at  least,  by  many  things  that  make  up 
for  loss.  One  has  something  to  renounce 
— one  has  had  a great  deal,  perhaps,  of 
a fine  thing.  Then  one  puts  it  by,  and 
probably  gets  on  quite  peacefully  with- 
out it.”  He  wondered  if  he  had  been 
too  plain.  He  added  hastily,  with  a 
slightly  confused  laugh,  “ With  glory  be- 
sides all  this,  at  the  end.”  His  tone,  in 
fact,  had  to  make  an  effort-  not  to  be 
buoyant.  He  had  not  realized  how  ea>y 
the  task  of  helping  her  would  be. 

“ You  think,  then.”  Cecilia  hung  on 
his  words  with  a breathless  attention. 
“ that  the  woman  up  there — what  is  it 
that  they  call  her.  Blanch c-fleur? — is  more 
blessed,  sending  Galahad  away,  than  those 
poor  pious  women  who  kneel  beside  his 
horse;  who  never  had  a claim  to  him. 
They  do  not  give  him  up.  She  gives  him 
up.  Does  she  forget  him  ?” 

Dering  thought  quickly.  “ Why  should 
she  forget  him?  May* she  not  rememler 
him,  and  be  happy?  There  are  many 
things  to  live  for.”  Tn  spite  of  his  con- 
tent to  help  her  he  felt  a tinge  of  shame 
at  the  double  situation.  More  than  be- 
fore he  longed  to  cry  out : “ Cast  me  off. 
I sha’n’t  mind  it.”  But  lie  could  only 
compromise  by  making  his  tone  as  simple 
and  straightforward  as  his  wish. 
make  life — don’t  you  think? — a matter 
too  much  of  one  or  two  emotions.  There 
are  many — simple  worthy  ones  to  live  for. 
Doesn’t  it  distort  life  to  make  it  all  a 
matter  of  one?”  A vision  of  a rose- 
brown  face  appeared  before  him,  stopp'd 
him,  challenged  him.  Through  a blur  h^ 
saw  Cecilia’s  own  delicate  features  intent 
upon  him.  He  broke  through  the  mi>t, 
smiling,  with  an  effort.  “ We  art*  talking 
of  great  things  to-dav.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Cecilia.  She,  moreover, 
to  judge  by  her  eyes,  was  seeing  thing* 
now  very  clearly.  The  doubt  and  trouble 
was  gone  from  her  face.  “ We  are  talk- 
ing of  great  things.”  She  laughed  softly- 
gazing  at  Dering  so  intently  that  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  words  to  come.  “I 
have  been  thinking  of  great  things  lately. 
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from  his  lips  the  question  as  to  whether 
she  was  sure  that  Maekellar  was  her  way. 
He  could  not  have  kept  it  back.  He  was 
too  much  concerned,  aside  from  all  van- 
ity, in  her  being  sure.  She  was  too  real 
a treasure,  as  she  sat  there  in  her  dainty 
worldly  garments,  with  her  dainty  un- 
worldly face,  to  be  squandered  on  a cal- 
low, selfish  enthusiast.  He  realized  now 
that  his  position  in  being  bound  to  her, 
even  though  his  heart  had  slipped  out  of 
the  bond,  had  not  been  an  unvalued  one 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  had  had  that  he 
was  guarding  a treasure.  It  took  him  a 
full  moment  after  this  realization — with 
a sudden  smiting  appreciation  of  what 
Miss  Gay  must  think  of  his  attitude — 
to  see  how  presumptuous,  how  magnif- 
icently self-righteous,  that  attitude  had 
been.  “ Better  me  without  love  than  a 
lesser  man  with  it,”  he  heard  himself  in- 
audibly  saying  to  Cecilia.  “ Better  the 
husk  of  me,  unloved,  than  the  substance 
of  a lesser  man,  beloved  ” — that  was  what 
the  attitude  had  become  now.  He  rose 
with  a sudden  tenderness  toward  Mac- 
kellar,  a feeling  which  bore  greater  wit- 
ness to  his  humility  than  the  self- 
contempt which  accompanied  it.  “ I want 
you  to  be  happy  in  your  own  way,  dear 
Cecilia.”  The  tender  word  had  not  for 
a long  time  risen  so  sweetly  to  his  lips. 
“ In  any  way,  with  me  or  without  me, 
just  as  you  see  fit.” 

“ Without  you,  then.”  Cecilia  caught 
the  phrase  up,  with  a little  broken  smile. 
She  lifted  the  printed  card  and  studied 
it  intently  for  an  instant  or  two;  then 
she  looked  up  determinedly  again.  “ And 
now  that  I have  asked  so  much,  Philip, 
I want  to  ask  a little  more.  I want  to 
ask  that  you  won’t  think  me  quite  fool- 
ish in  having  asked  you  here  to  tell  you 
this,  instead  of  telling  you  at  home,  where 
we  have  been  so — so  happy.  I wont  you 
to  think,  if  you  can,  that  I acted  with 
an  honest  feeling;  that  I wonted  to  do 
this  in  a simple,  practical  way,  and  that, 
melodramatic  as  this  w ay  seems,  it  seemed 
the  nearest  way  to  getting  me  out  of  the 
old  attitude  and  into  a new  courage. 
Then — I wont  you  to  forget  it,  quite.  I 
wont  you  to  be  happy  ” — she  paused, 
then  added,  “ too.” 

“ Oh.  I can  promise  that,”  said  Dering, 
choosing  words  at  random  in  his  earnest 
concern.  Tf  that  concern  had  not  been 


so  real  and  absorbing,  he  might  have 
yielded  to  a momentary  anger  at  circum- 
stances which  would  not  let  him  off  with- 
out further  playing  of  his  double  part. 
Cecilia  herself  seemed  transformed  in- 
deed, since  delicacy  laid  no  restraint  upon 
her  assumption  that  he  would  care  so 
much.  This  thought  he  smothered  before 
the  pained  gaze  of  her  eyes.  She  was 
very  white  and  motionless.  “ You  must 
go,”  said  Dering,  with  an  assumption  of 
his  old  gentle  authority  with  her.  “ You 
must  let  me  see  you  safe  home.”  lie 
was  growing  so  contained  himself  that 
he  yielded  to  a lightness.  “ Haven’t  you 
sufficiently  tested  what  it  is  to  he  a car- 
riageless and  chaperonless  being  ?” 

“ No,”  said  Cecilia.  She  proved  sur- 
prisingly equal  to  this.  “ No,  I haven't 
found  out  yet  what  that  is  like — wlmt 
is  the  secret?  No,  I must  stay  and  see.’* 
She  recovered,  as  if  with  a gasp,  her 
color  and  brightness.  “You  must  not 
wait,  though.  You  are  too  much  a pro- 
tector yourself.  Don’t  you  remember  that 
I am  to  have  an  afternoon  ? The  carriage 
is  to  hunt  me  out,  and  carry  me  back 
presently.  Meantime,  there  are  some 
books  to  be  seen,  and  there  is — the  friend 
l spoke  of,  you  remember.  He  will  sure- 
ly be  here  soon.  It  is  Mr.  Maekellar— 
did  I mention  him  to  you  ?” 

“ You  didn’t  mention  him,”  replied 
Dering.  He  was  silent  for  a moment. 
“You  know  Maekellar  well?”  he  asked 
at  last. 

His  voice  was  strained;  he  was  not 
surprised  that  Cecilia,  at  the  sound  of 
it,  gazed  up  at  him  with  a sudden  ques- 
tion in  her  face.  She  did  not  speak: 
Dering  felt  himself  to  be  under  a look 
which,  if  not  as  suspicious  as  Miss  Gays 
friendly  scrutiny  had  been,  was  quite  as 
searching.  He  stood  his  ground  inward- 
ly. He  could  bear  suspicion  from  Cecilia 
too,  if  that  must  be,  for  her  good.  But 
all  at  once  her  tone  relieved  him  of  re- 
sponsibility. She  showed  a face  whose* 
gentle  loftiness  announced  that  she  was 
able  at  last  to  protect  and  to  indulge  her- 
self. “ Know  Mr.  Maekellar?  Oh,  I know 
him — yes.  He  has  been  very,  very* — kind. 

There  was  no  appeal  from  this.  She 
understood.  She  made  her  choice.  She 
took  her  chance.  Dering  stood  for  bu 
instant  longer.  Then  he  took  up  hi* 
hat.  “Good-by.” 
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Cecilia  did  not  put  out  her  hand.  In- 
stead she  clasped  one  on  the  other,  press- 
ing both  upon  the  edge  of  the  table,  as 
she  looked  up  with  a smile.  “ Good-by. 
And  don’t  forget  your  promise;  to  be 
happy — too.” 

The  word  rasped  on  his  nerves  dis- 
tinctly this  time;  it  suggested  so  trans- 
parently the  alien  influence.  He  felt  an 
impulse  to  say  something  quick  and 
cold;  but  he  resisted  it,  after  all,  before 
her  little  dauntless  smile. 

u Good-by  ” — he  turned  away,  with  a 
helpless,  half-impatient  air.  “ The  prom- 
ise must  take  care  of  itself.” 

Cecilia  still  gazed  up  at  him  with  keen 
sweetness.  “ It  must ! It  must !” 

Dering’s  tone  was  heavily  gay.  “ Well, 
then,  perhaps  it  will.”  A schoolgirl  across 
the  table  glanced  up  with  a sudden  in- 
terest; but  she  could  not  read  the  signs 
of  the  situation.  Cecilia’s  eyes  dropped 
from  Dering  to  the  printed  page.  There 
was  no  more  to  add  to  her  dismissal; 
Dering  left  her  with  the  sense,  at  least — 
if  he  had  done  no  more — of  not  having 
said  a word  to  spoil  the  completeness 
of  that. 

But  if  his  feeling  was  self-congratula- 
tion, it  gave  his  face  an  uncertain  ex- 
pression as  he  paused  on  the  landing  of 
the  stairs  and  gazed  into  the  rain  which 
made  a gray-walled  cistern  of  the  inner 
court.  The  fountain  in  the  court  was 
idle,  in  deference  to  the  elements.  A 
smooth  black  turtle  creeping  by  turns 
laboriously  up  the  slippery  side,  and 
falling  back  again,  recalled  to  Dering 
Miss  Gay’s  unflattering  tribute  to  his 
own  agility;  it  seemed  to  him,  indeed, 
the  living  symbol  of  his  present  mental 
attempts.  Dering  resumed  his  burden, 
shook  his  umbrella,  buttoned  his  gloves, 
tightened  his  rain-coat,  and  prepared  to 
plunge  down  the  staircase  into  the  rain. 

He  turned  to  face  a person  who  had 
just  come  in  out  of  it;  a person  with  no 
rain-coat,  properly  so  called,  but  with  a 
dripping  little  umbrella,  whose  trail  of 
water  on  the  staircase  her  glance  turned 
from  the  person  beside  her  to  fix  upon. 
The  slanted  profile  of  a slender  brownish 
face  caught  and  held  Dering  s heart  high 
in  his  throat.  His  eyes  drank  in  the 
details  of  the  face;  its  oval  lines,  its 
pallor — the  rose -brown  of  the  mountain 
and  prairie?  air  indoor  work  had  made 


short  shrift  of.  The  tired  droop  of  the 
slim  lithe  figure  was  a concession  to  the 
same  necessity.  But  Dering’s  heart  had 
but  a moment  to  exult — which  it  did,  in 
spite  of  its  tender  indignation — in  all 
these  details.  Another  moment  sent  his 
blood  and  all  his  forces  flying  to  his 
brain — opened  the  doors  of  his  under- 
standing, and  let  light  glaringly  in. 
There  were  two  persons  on  the  staircase. 
The  second  figure  drove,  for  Dering,  all 
other  interests  out — his  interest  even  in 
the  slender  face  which,  w'ith  eyes  not 
lifted  to  his  own  yet,  bent  with  clearly 
marked  repugnance  away  from  the  man 
who  climbed  the  stairs  with  her. 

The  second  person  was  Mackellar — 
Mackellar,  radiant  as  a sun-flash  on  a 
stormy  day.  Before  his  eager  face,  his 
leaning  attitude,  his  oblivion  to  possible 
observers,  his  determination,  revealed  in 
every  line  and  movement,  to  have  some- 
thing granted  him  on  the  instant,  here 
and  now' — Dering  felt  the  doubts  that  had 
clung  to  him  through  his  interviews  with 
Cecilia  and  Miss  Gay  loose  their  hold 
and  disappear.  The  light  let  in  upon 
him,  the  free  wray  that  he  saw  in  front 
of  him,  were  overwhelming;  but  they 
w'ere  there — he  saw'  them.  * Cecilia — Miss 
Gay — Mackellar — some  one  had  blunder- 
ed. Some  one — M iss  Gay  ? — Cecilia  ? — 
for  kindness,  for  love,  for  something,  had 
deceived  him.  It  was  not  Cecilia  that 
Mackellar  had  determined  to  make  his! 

In  the  flash  that  revealed — without  the 
joy  of  revelation — the  way  to  Dering,  he 
saw'  the  wdiole  thing  plain;  he  saw  many 
things,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  pre- 
dicament, many  persons  and  their  atti- 
tude toward  him  and  toward  one  another. 
But  among  them  all  he  saw  no  one — in 
the  light  of  further  events  it  may  be  re- 
membered in  his  behalf — so  plainly  as 
he  saw'  Cecilia.  He  saw  her  sitting  in 
that  upper  room.  He  heard  her  w'ords, 
“ You  must  be  happy — too.”  Her  hap- 
piness! He  felt  an  impulse  to  rush  back 
to  her.  What  wras  there  to  say?  That 
Mackellar  had  been  mistaken  in  what  he 
must  have  blunderingly  revealed  to  her? 
No,  no — there  was  to  be  no  further  con- 
cealment of  the  truth  from  Cecilia.  Well, 
then,  that  she  must  take  him — Dering — - 
back,  and  let  him  prove  to  her  that  he 
had  not  pined  for  his  freedom;  that  she 
must  let  him  serve  her;  that  she  must 
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selfish  anxiety,  but  it  was  not  the  anxiety 
of  conscious  guilt.  Mackcllar  had  not 
let  the  truth  out  to  Cecilia  with  malice; 
it  must  have  crept  out  through  his  ques- 
tions at  the  ball;  he  had  only  made  use 
of  her,  as  he  might  have  read  a finger- 
post to  find  out  his  road.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  he  had  blundered  in  doing  so; 
the  finger-post  had  come  to  life,  and 
had  faced  about  to  point  the  other 
way.  It  was  some  vague  hint  of  this 
fact — Dering  felt  very  quickly — that  ex- 
plained the  alarm  in  Mackellar’s  ques- 
tioning glance. 

Jt  was  not  his  angry  glance,  however, 
with  its  question,  that  held  Dering  with 
his  foot  upon  the  upper  stair.  It  was 
another  gaze,  caught  in  the  amazement 
of  a pair  of  clear,  grayish-brown  eyes. 
The  girl  with  Mackellar  had  lifted  her 
head,  obviously  to  welcome  whatever  had 
interrupted  his  flow  of  speech.  She 
raised  her  eyes  with  a relief  which  yet 
was  pathetically  weary,  as  if  she  could 
not  hope  for  a long  respite  from  the 
persistence  which  seized  upon  even 
chance  encounters  to  force  a definite 
word  from  her.  She  raised  her  eyes 
to  welcome  a stranger,  but  they  fell  upon 
the  face  of  a friend.  A friend?  May 
Dering  be  forgiven  if  his  face  was  more 
than  that.  It  was  half  turned  from  her; 
it  was  set  toward  that  goal  of  the  upper 
room.  But  across  the  slanted  distance 
between  them,  with  his  eyes,  moreover, 
half  hidden  as  he  glanced  down — the 
feeling  in  them  burned  through.  The 
girl’s  gaze,  before  his,  wavered;  her  lips 
parted;  it  seemed  for  an  instant  as  if  she 
would  cry  out.  But  her  eyes,  surprised 
out  of  concealment,  became,  like  his, 
witnesses  for  truth.  They  leaped  to 
meet  him;  in  an  instant  they  had  given 
up  their  secret  with  utter  helplessness. 
It  was  his — they  revealed — in  this  as  in 
all  such  painful  situations  for  her,  di- 
vinely his,  to  save. 

She  was  not  aware  of  having  revealed 
so  much,  but  Dering  was  aware  of  it. 
It  flashed  upon  him,  though  it  affected 
him  more  as  sound  than  as  something  he 
could  see.  It  sang  to  him;  the  answer 
which  in  his  mind  began  throbbing  to  it 
was  one  word  — free!  free!  lie  felt 
but  one  thing;  he  was  free  to  let  love 
have  its  way.  It  had  its  way;  it  gave  him 
that  deep,  buoyant  sense  of  strength  with 


which  primitive  man,  no  doubt,  replied 
to  love  in  a woman’s  eyes;  it  made  him 
careless  of  disturbing  details.  He  as- 
serted his  rights  without  shame  and 
without  delay.  He  took  the  few  steps 
downward  instead  of  up,  and  was  be- 
side the  girl  with  an  eager,  determined 
hand  outstretched.  She  put  hers  into  it. 
Mackellar  was  for  them  both  a thousand 
miles  away. 

“ I am  coming  to-night  to  see  you,” 
said  Dering,  in  a low,  vibrating  voice. 
u That  is,  if  you  say  I may.  If  you’ll 
tell  me  where — just  where — you  live. 
I’ve  never  known,  you  know — before!” 

The  “ before,”  the  appeal  to  her  under- 
standing, something — it  may  have  been 
nothing  more  audible  than  the  keenness 
of  his  tone — expressed  to  her  his  miracle 
of  freedom.  She  had  no  impulse  to  reply 
with  scruples.  Something  new,  some- 
thing wonderful,  had  happened ! She 
gazed  at  it — beyond  him — with  her  flush 
fading  to  pallor;  then  she  took  it  from 
him  as  she  would  have  taken  a gift. 

“ I may  come  ?” 

u Yes,  yes — ” she  freed  her  hand  with 
gentle  lightness.  But  she  hovered  for  an 
instant  with  a kind  of  frightened  hon- 
esty. Dering’s  eyes  were  still  deep  wdth 
their  question.  She  could  not  ignore  it 
any  longer  wTith  truth.  “ Come,”  she 
breathed,  in  a voice  that  shook  with  un- 
derstanding— then  she  moved  quickly  to 
the  stairs,  away  from  him.  Mackellar 
followed  her  more  haltingly.  Persistence 
still  showed  in  his  manner,  but  he  had 
become  a negligible  figure. 

Dering  strode  down  the  staircase,  out 
into  the  rain.  He  was  drawn  up  in  his 
swift  wralk  at  the  crossing  by  a carriage; 
it  forced  itself  gradually  into  his  con- 
sciousness as  a familiar  thing.  It  was 
one  which  had  never  had  anything  but 
friendly  suggestions  for  him.  Strange 
to  say,  it  had  no  other  suggestion  now\ 
Cecilia’s  carriage  brought  no  doubts  to 
him.  Cecilia’s  face,  if  he  could  have  seen 
it — as  he  did,  perhaps,  see  it  with  his 
heightened  fancy  in  that  upper  room — 
had  no  reproach  to  cast  upon  his  exalta- 
tion. It  w’as  a face  of  beneficence  and 
understanding.  It  drew  from  him — 
whether  as  an  adequate  appreciation  or 
not  it  is  perhaps  needless  for  any  one  to 
judge — a murmur  wdiich  acknowledged  all 
his  debt  to  it — “ Cecilia — Cecilia  knew7 !” 
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Shakespeare’s  “King  Henry  V” 

BY  F . WARRE  CORNISH 


THE  play  of  King  Henry  V . is 
Shakespeare's  portrayal  of  a hero- 
king  of  England,  and  has  as  its 
protagonist  a matchless  heroieal  figure. 
II enry  V\  is  a “ one-man  ” play.  The  King 
alone  fills  the  stage;  the  other  characters 
move  around  him  and  make  the  action, 
but  do  not  interfere  with  our  contem- 
plation of  the  central  personage.  All 
the  dramatic  energy  proceeds  from  the 
King  or  illustrates  him;  and  if  the  re- 
nown of  the  house  of  Lancaster  is  the 
theme  of  the  trilogy  which  is  concluded 
with  this  play,  that  renown  is  summed  up 
in  the  person  of  TIarry  of  Monmouth. 

We  will  not  theorize  as  to  Shake- 
speare’s design  in  writing  his  plays,  nor 
do  him  wrong,  as  a German  might,  by 
hinting  that  he  dealt  with  u qualities  ” 
or  “ types,”  and  intended  to  set  forth 
in  his  Henry  V.  the  characteristics  of  a 
typical  hero-king.  To  construct  a man 
from  his  qualities  inward,  or  to  refer 
him  to  a type,  is  to  make  waxwork  pup- 
pets, not  men.  Henry  V.  is  a man,  not  a 
theory;  like  the  rest  of  Shakespeare’s 
characters,  a person,  not  an  impersona- 
tion. Personality  was  all-important  to 
Shakespeare.  You  may  take  the  story  of 
one  of  his  plays  and  let  the  person- 
ages play  it  out,  as  in  Much  Ado  or 
Twelfth  Night  or  The  Merchant  of 
Venice:  or  you  may  take  the  central  fig- 
ure, Othello,  Lear,  Hamlet,  and  see  how 
it  works  in  with  the  story.  Whatever 
else  may  he  on  the  page,  the  glory  of 
England,  the  power  of  fate,  ambition, 
jealousy,  love,  madness — all  is  subordi- 
nate to  personality.  The  play  is  built  on 
the  characters,  not  the  characters  drawn 
out  of  the  play.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  story  is  good  or  bad ; Shakespeare  can 
make  a good  acting  play  of  any  material. 
The  slightest  narrative  would  give  him 
situation;  he  could  never  lack  rhetoric; 
he  cared  little  for  the  working  out  of  a 
plot;  he  could  no  more  help  putting  his 
persons  into  dramatic  relation  with  each 


other  than  he  could  prevent  them  from 
being  original  and  individual.  We  go 
to  Shakespeare  for  character  first ; situa- 
tion is  secondary — for  construction,  per- 
spective, proportion,  though  he  held  them 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  leviicr  curare 
ride  fur.  The  conscious  artifices  bv  which 
a dramatist  like  Schiller  makes  every- 
thing subordinate  to  the  dramatic  moment 
are  as  alien  to  Shakespeare  as  are  the 
typical  personages  and  situations  of  the 
rhetorical  stage,  tragic  or  comic,  Teren- 
tian,  Spanish,  or  Italian. 

We  shall,  then,  not  be  wrong  if  we  look 
for  the  unity  of  Henry’s  character  in  the 
two  plays  which  lead  up  to  this;  for 
though  Henry  V . is  a self  - con  tain  cd 
drama  and  a good  acting  play,  whether 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  in- 
cident, situation,  oratory,  character,  or 
even  spectacle,  and  though  Shakesix>are 
would.  wTe  may  he  sure,  have  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  its  standing  in  pre-established 
relation  and  psychological  order  to  other 
of  his  plays — since  a play  must  stand 
alone,  as  a play,  whatever  its  place  may 
he  in  a trilogy  or  tetralogy — t lie  re  is 
yet  something  to  be  learned  by  compar- 
ing it  with  other  plays  in  which  the  same 
personages  appear. 

The  Henry  of  the  third  play  is  no 
royal  figure  picked  up  at  random  out 
of  the  Chronicle.  Shakespeare  knew  all 
along  the  boy  and  youth  who  was  one 
day  to  be  the  hero  of  Agineourt,  as  he 
know  his  father,  Bolingbroke;  and  the 
earlier  plays  outline  the  portrait  com- 
pleted in  that  of  which  he  is  the  prin- 
cipal actor. 

Shakespeare  did  not  stumble  upon 
Henry  V.  by  accident.  Historical  plays 
were  in  the  fashion.  England,  rich  in 
glory  from  the  Armada  and  the  wars  in 
the  Low  Countries  and  on  the  Rhine,  was 
then  imperial-minded,  and  liked  to  view 
her  past  and  present  greatness  in  the 
class  of  the  stage.  The  playwrights 
wrote  for  the  stage,  and  not  for  a theory. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S  “KING  HENRY  V” 


nor  according  to  chronological  order. 
Henry  VI.  came  before  Henry  IV., 
Richard  III.  before  Richard  II.  But  the 
two  Henry  IV.  plays  and  Henry  V.  form 
a consistent  Lancastrian  trilogy;  and 
the  poet,  without  diverging  from  the 
plain  road  marked  out  by  Holinshed’s 
Chronicle,  found  ready  to  his  hand  ma- 
terial for  a story  of  epic  grandeur. 

If  it  were  lawful  to  wish  anything  in 
Shakespeare  otherwise  than  as  it  is,  we 
could  wish  that  he  had  given  us  a King 
Edward  III.  There  we  should  have  seen 
Shakespeare’s  conception  of  the  heyday 
of  chivalry,  and  his  Black  Prince  would 
have  been  a splendid  counterpart  to  his 
Prince  Henry.  Cressy  and  Poitiers  made 
Agincourt  possible;  the  French  against 
whom  Edward  III.  fought  were  a strong- 
er race  than  their  grandsons;  the  scene 
was  vaster,  and  the  two  Edwards  larger 
figures  than  the  two  Henrys. 

But  Shakespeare  did  not  write  a King 
Edvjard  III.,  though  it  is  probable  that 
he  may  have  added  some  touches  to  the 
play  which  under  that  title  held  the  stage 
at  this  period;  and  a prince,  whose  fame 
five  centuries  and  a half  have  not  dimmed, 
caret  vate  sacro. 

Shakespeare  had  touched  upon  his 
hero-king  already  in  Richard  II.  as  the 

young,  wanton,  and  effeminate  boy 

As  dissolute,  as  desperate:  yet  through  both 
I see  some  sparkles  of  a better  hope; — 

had  understood  his  father  Bolingbroke’s 
distrust  of  him,  which  comes  out  in 
the  two  succeeding  plays,  again  and 
again  chased  away  by  the  winning  frank- 
ness of  the  Prince,  but  returning  to  roost 
in  the  suspicious  mind  of  the  gloomy 
“ politician.”  The  “ smiling  pick-thanks 
and  base  newsmongers  ” do  their  work, 
and  find  the  King  still  willing  to  listen 
to  them.  The  Prince  takes  his  rating  pa- 
tiently, not  submissively.  For  one  mo- 
ment he  melts,  when  the  father’s  “ fool- 
ish tenderness  ” checks  his  speech — “ I 
shall  hereafter,  my  thrice-gracious  lord, 
be  more  myself.”  But  he  is  stung 
that  “ your  unthought-of  Harry  ” should 
be  lowered  to  a comparison  with  Har- 
ry Percy — 

this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown. 
This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all  - praised 

knight, 
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and  disdains  to  clear  himself  when  called 
“ degenerate  ” — 

Do  not  think  so:  you  shall  not  find  it  so; 
And  God  forgive  them,  that  have  so  much 
sway’d 

Your  Majesty’s  good  thoughts  away  from 
me! 

So  rooted  in  the  King’s  mind  is  this 
suspicion  that  Harry’s  exploits  at  Shrews- 
bury do  not  chase  away  his  father’s  mis- 
trust; and  when  the  Prince  saves  his 
life  in  the  battle,  he  only  says: 

Thou  hast  redeem’d  thy  lost  opinion : 

And  show’d,  thou  mak’st  some  tender  of  mv 
life. 

In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  me. 
Prince.  0 heaven!  they  did  me  too  much 
injury. 

That  ever  said  I hearken’d  for  your  death. 

Harry  returns  to  his  jolly  companions. 
War  blazes  up  again — when  or  how  mat- 
ters little  to  Shakespeare — but  the  Prince 
is  not  there;  his  brother  John  of  Lan- 
caster leads  the  King’s  forces. 

By  heaven,  Poins,  I feel  me  much  to  blame. 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time; 
When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  south. 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt. 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heads. 
Give  me  my  sword,  and  cloak:  Falstaff, 
good-night. 

“The  cold  blood  he  did  naturally  in- 
herit of  his  father”  is  warmed  by  the 
alarm  of  war.  But  it  is  Prince  John 
who  is  in  favor,  not  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  is  only  mentioned  in  a 
tone  of  regret  by  his  father,  speaking 
as  one  who  has  lost  a prized  jewel  by 
ill  guardianship. 

. . . Omit  him  not;  blunt  not  his  love: 

Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace, 
By  seeming  cold,  or  careless  of  his  will. 

For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observ’d ; 

He  hath  a tear  for  pity,  and  a hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity: 

Yet  notwithstanding,  being  incens’d,  he*s 
flint; 

As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 
His  temper,  therefore,  must  be  w'ell 
observ’d. 

The  famous  scene  with  the  crown  fol- 
lows: stagy,  perhaps,  but  truly  dramatic, 
because  situation  illustrates  character. 
The  politic  old  King,  unwilling  to  stand 
aside  for  his  heir  or  share  the  power 
which  he  must  soon  lay  down ; no  sharing 
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for  him,  who  has  never  trusted  any  friend 
but  himself;  the  son,  free  at  once  .from 
the  wish  to  go  on  living  his  merry  life, 
and  from  any  foolish  dazzlement  of  royal 
splendor,  yet  resolved  to  be  full  sover- 
eign and  grasp  his  heritage  entire. 
This  is  true  human  nature.  Here  is  no 
masquerade  of  a transformation  scene, 

“ exit  madcap  Hal,  enter  the  hero-king  ”; 
they  were  all  along  the  same.  There 
was  no  “ conversion,”  no  miraculous 
change  from  madcap  to  hero.  If  Hot- 
spur had  killed  the  Prince,  he  would 
have  killed  King  Harry  in  him.  There 
is  no  weakness  in  Prince  Hal’s  merri- 
ment. The  severity  is  foreshadowed  in 
the  license:  the  stern  soldier  can  unbend. 
If  Shakespeare  had  not  drawn  him,  our 
critics  would  have  made  out — nay,  they 
do  so  in  spite  of  Shakespeare — that  the 
“ madcap  ” stories  belonged  to  some  one 
else,  or  are  pure  invention,  and  that 
Henry  Y.  was  always  staid  and  majestic; 
and  when  the  Germans  credit  Henry  V. 
with  “many-sidedness  of  character,”  we 
reply  that  Henry  is  not  many-sided,  but 
harmonizes  contrasts  in  comprehensive 
greatness.  Shakespeare  conceived  him 
one  and  complete. 

Henry  V.  is  a simple  character.  His 
simplicity  enables  him  to  deal  plainly 
and  directly  with  all  problems.  He  has  no 
compunctious  visi tings,  no  pangs  of  con- 
science like  his  father.  He  grasps  the 
crown  in  all  good  faith.  He  makes  no 
question  of  his  right  to  France,  when  the 
Archbishop  has  once  affirmed  it.  He  as- 
sumes all  the  royal  authority  at  once,  and 
as  easily  as  if  he  had  had  the  serious  and 
conscientious  training  of  Prince  John. 
He  sends  Scroop  to  the  scaffold,  reinstates 
the  Chief  Justice,  turns  Falstaff  away, 
all  without  a moment’s  hesitation.  He 
is  “ terrible  in  constant  resolution.” 
Compare  him  with  Richard  II.,  compact 
of  opposites.  The  outburst  of  wrath 
which  commanded  the  killing  of  the 
prisoners  is  of  a piece  with  the  severity 
of  the  summons  to  Iiarfleur: 

...  as  I am  a soldier 
(A  name  that,  in  my  thoughts,  becomes  me 
best ) , 

If  I begin  the  battery  once  again, 

I will  not  leave  the  half-achieved  Harfleur, 
Till  in  her  ashes  she  lie  buried. 

The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up: 
And  the  flesh’d  soldier,  rough  and  hard  of 
heart. 


In  liberty  of  bloody  hand,  shall  range 
With  conscience  wide  as  hell. 

This  is  the  feeling  of  the  soldier  who 
knows  that  war  cannot  be  played  at.  War 
is  no  “civil  game”:  and  when  great  is- 
sues are  at  stake  “he’s  flint.”  His  good- 
humored  jesting  with  Williams  and  Flu- 
ellen  is  the  counterpart  of  his  soldierly 
fire.  The  “ terrible  warrior  changed 
into  the  merry  bridegroom  is  no 

change  at  all:  for  Henry’s  wooing  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Treaty  of 
Troyes,  and  has  as  much  to  do  with  war 
as  with  love.  As  in  his  careless  youth  he 
excelled  his  unworthy  associates,  so  now 
he  excels  the  noble  Englishmen  whom  he 
commands.  The  contrasts  are  great,  but 
intended,  and  are  commended  by  truth 
of  nature  as  well  as  dramatic  propriety. 

If  the  relation  between  the  Prince  and 
his  father  is  consistent  throughout,  so 
also  is  the  relation  between  the  Prince 
and  his  companions.  His  “ reformation  ” 
is  always  in  view;  he  spends  himself, 
but  does  not  give  himself  away.  Early 
in  the  first  play,  after  he  has  con- 
sented “once  in  his  days,  to  be  a mad- 
cap ” and  when  the  Gadshill  sport  is 
toward,  comes  the  soliloquy,  neither  hypo- 
critical nor  vainglorious,  nor  yet  of  de- 
liberate purpose,  but  simple  and  natural : 

I know  you  all,  and  will  awhile  uphold 
The  unyok’d  humour  of  your  idleness ; 

Vet  herein  will  I imitate  the  sun  ; 

Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world. 
That,  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself. 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wonder'd 
at.  . . 

So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I throw  off. 
And  pay  the  debt  I never  promised. 

By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I am. 
By  so  much  shall  I falsify  men’s  hopes.  . . 
I’ll  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a skill; 
Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  least  I 
will. 

The  soliloquy  is  of  course  a stage 
artifice,  and  meant  for  the  audience. 
It  has  dramatic  value,  giving  the  key  to 
character:  and  it  is  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  play,  to  interpret  at  the 
outset  what  is  to  follow. 

Observe  how  he  holds  himself  aloof 
and  above  his  companions.  Falstaff 
himself  fears  him,  and  though  he  takes 
liberties,  is  always  under  cheek.  He 
* (Jervinus. 
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promises  Bardolph  a halter,  and  keeps 
Poins  (who  is  something  of  a gentleman), 
Peto,  and  the  rest  at  distance.  When  it 
comes  to  real  work,  Falstaff  is  nothing  to 
him.  One  of  the  fine  touches  is  the  dia- 
logue between  the  Prince  and  Falstaff 
after  the  challenge  to  Hotspur : 

Falstaff.  Hal,  if  thou  sec  me  down  in  the 
battle,  and  bestride  me,  so;  ’tis  a point  of 
friendship. 

Prince.  Nothing  but  a colossus  can  do 
thee  that  friendship.  Say  thy  prayers,  and 
farewell. 

Falstaff.  I would  it  were  bed-time,  Ilal, 
and  all  well. 

Prince.  Why,  thou  owest  («od  a death. 

The  speech  is  rather  kindly  than 
merry.  He  is  still  kindled  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  moment,  and  Falstaff  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  Once  or  twice 
again  they  meet — “ What,  stand’st  thou 
idle  here?”  . . . “ What,  is’t  a time  to 
jest  and  dally  now?”  and  again  when 
Falstaff  is  down,  “What,  old  acquaint- 
ance!” (he  does  not  say  “old  friend”), 

could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a little  life?  Poor  Jack,  farewell! 
T could  have  better  spar’d  a better  man. 
O,  I should  have  a heavy  miss  of  thee, 

If  I were  much  in  love  with  vanity. 

He  never  was  in  love  with  vanity;  his 
character  was  always  serious  and  weighty. 
You  may  say  this  is  heartless.  It  is 
no  more  heartless  than  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  remark  upon  Lord  Ux- 
bridge’s leg  at  Waterloo.  The  moment 
is  supreme,  the  person  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  In  the  same  way  Henry 
may  be  defended  from  the  charge  of  in- 
gratitude when  he  finally  sends  Falstaff 
about  his  business.  There  was  no  place  for 
Falstaff  in  a reign  the  key-note  of  which 
was  reformation.  Let  him  amend  him- 
self, and  he  and  his  should  have  advance- 
ment. If  not,  let  him  go  down:  and  if 
Bardolph  earns  the  gallows,  to  the  gal- 
lows he  shall  go. 

The  greatness  of  Falstaff  is  a measure 
of  Henry’s  greatness.  No  one  else  could 
have  so  dealt  with  Falstaff.  Falstaff 
turns  all  the  world  round  his  finger,  even 
the  Chief  Justice,  who,  half  in  anger, 
half  in  amusement,  retires  from  him  baf- 
fled. But  not  the  Prince;  and  the 
Prince’s  favor  withdrawn,  he  can  but  die. 
“ The  King  hath  killed  his  heart.”  It  is 


his  unfitness  for  the  change  of  times 
which  makes  us  feel  that  Falstaff  would 
have  been  out  of  place  in  the  play  of 
Henry  V.  His  part  is  played  out. 
He  had  staked  all  on  good-fellowship, 
and  lost.  Did  he  expect  to  win? 
His  unwonted  activity  and  self-assertion 
when  the  change  was  imminent  make 
it  doubtful.  Dramatically,  Falstaff 
counts  for  much  more  than  Henry 
V.  He  is  the  greatest  comic  figure  in 
literature.  His  action  in  the  second  part 
of  Henry  IV.  displays  his  whole  charac- 
ter; genius,  ascendency,  readiness,  wit, 
audacity,  depravity.  How  wonderful  is 
the  art  which  without  any  preaching  or 
moralizing  sets  its  character  upon  Gar- 
gantuan vileness,  merely  by  shedding 
upon  it  the  daylight  of  a heroic  nature: 

For  no  falsehood  can  endure 

Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 

Of  force  to  its  own  likeness. 

Henry,  though  he  amused  himself  with 
FalstafPs  company,  was  never  his  friend. 
The  sympathy  between  them  was  little 
more  than  an  intellectual  pleasure  in  the 
contest  of  wits.  His  friendship  went  out 
to  men  like  his  brother  John  of  Lan- 
caster, of  whom  he  has  no  jealousy, 
though  there  was  cause  enough  for  it  in 
his  father’s  preference. 

By  heaven,  thou  hast  deceiv’d  me.  Lancaster. 
I did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a spirit. 

O.  this  boy  lends  mettle  to  us  all. 

Happy  Lord  John,  to  be  so  praised  by 
such  a brother ! The  same  generosity 
makes  him  give  the  “grace  of  a lie'* 
to  Falstaff  for  slaying  Hotspur ; and  to  his 
brother  the  “ high  courtesy  ” of  disposing 
of  the  Douglas.  It  is  like  Fairfax  at 
Naseby,  waiving  the  exploit  of  taking  the 
King’s  standard:  “Let  be,  Charles;  I 
have  honour  enough.” 

With  the  play  of  Henry  V . a new"  scene 
opens,  and  new  dramatis  persona?  walk 
the  stage.  The  horizon  is  wider.  The 
theme  is  epic,  and  the  construction  epic. 
Epic  and  drama  are  combined,  partly  by 
the  use  of  rhetorical  passages  of  an  epic 
color,  such  as  the  Harfleur  and  Agin- 
court  orations,  full  of  Homeric  stateli- 
ness, partly  by  the  common  expedient  of 
a Chorus,  to  supplement  drama  by  epic 
machinery  and  combine  narrative  with 
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ness;  discipline  and  deliberate  courage 
make  the  soldier;  courage  and  counsel 
the  general ; courage,  counsel,  and  policy, 
and  something  loftier  still,  the  king,  as 
Shakespeare  conceives  him.  The  king 
may  risk  himself  on  a worthy  occasion; 
but  he  must  not  present  his  life,  like  the 
Admirable  Crichton,  to  any  bravo  who 
comes  by.  There  is  no  nobler  portrait 
of  royal  valor  than  is  painted  here. 
Henry  is  a king,  and  a king  of  England 
too;  he  is,  above  all,  the  English  hero, 
and  stands  for  the  English  nation. 
Hence  foreign  critics  complain  of  his  be- 
ing insular  and  Chauvinist;  but  to  us 
English,  who  cannot  help  feeling  a pride 
in  “ these  Gallia  wars,”  he  must  always 
rank  with  the  Black  Prince  and  Nelson 
as  a national  hero. 

Behold  then  the  hero-king,  fully  fur- 
nished. He  must  be  valorous  as  Achilles, 
magnanimous  as  Scipio,  politic  as  Caesar, 
rigid  as  Brutus,  religious  as  St.  Louis; 
no  knight-errant  to  adventure  himself  in 
single  combat,  as  at  Shrewsbury.  “ Upon 
the  King  ” weights  all  his  thoughts 
and  actions: — ’ 

Upon  the  king!  let  ns  our  lives,  our  souls, 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives,  our  children, 
and 

Our  sins,  lay  on  the  king; — he  must  bear 
all. 

O hard  condition!  twin-born  with  greatness! 


His  merriment,  his  clemency,  his  justice 
and  severity,  must  all  be  kingly;  there  is 
no  room  for  sudden  changes  of  personal 
motives ; “ being  so  majestical,”  he  must 
move  slowly;  and  it  is  only  at  moments 
when  the  royal  state  gives  fuel  to  the 
soldier’s  fire  that,  as  in  the  Agincourt 
speech,  the  cresset  which  was  Henry’s 
emblem  blazes  in  the  front  of  war. 

Whilst  in  this  mood  of  greatness  the 
thought  of  his  father’s  unrighteous 
usurpation  comes  to  him: 

0 God  of  battles!  steel  my  soldiers’  hearts! 
Possess  them  not  with  fear.  . . 

Not  to-day,  0 Lord, 

O not  to-day — think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compassing  the  crown. 

Of  all  the  miracles  of  Shakespeare’s  art 
none  is  greater  than  his  power  of  trans- 
muting a plain  story  into  romance,  and 
raising  it  from  the  flats  of  actuality  to 
the  highest  region  of  imagination  by  the 
“ heavenly  alchemy  ” of  a single  char- 
acter. He  thus  exalts  the  simple  stories 
of  Lear  and  Othello  to  the  loftiest  pitch 
of  tragedy,  and  with  no  material  but  the 
homespun  Chronicle  weaves  a golden 
vesture  for  the  prince  of  warriors,  and 
enriches  our  English  memories  with  the 
ideal  presentment  of  the  hero-king,  the 
victorious  Harry,  the  rose  of  Lancaster. 


Mater 

BY  CHARLOTTE  LOUISE  RUDYARD 

ONCE  I snared  a homing  bird 
And  I knew  it  had  a nest; 

And  the  dawn  was  when  I heard 
In  the  nest  the  mated  bird, 

And  I dreamed  that  something  stirred 
Underneath  a mother-breast. 

Once  I snared  a homing  bird 
And  I knew  it  had  a nest. 
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A Poetess  in  Spring 

BY  ALICE  BROWN 


JERRY  FREELANDS  felt  that  the 
day  was  not  suitably  ended  if,  after 
tidying  up  the  kitchen  and  prac- 
tising The  Harp  That  Once  and  Oft  in 
the  Stilly  Night  on  his  fiddle,  he  did 
not  go  across  the  fields  to  Marietta  Mar- 
tin’s and  compare  the  moment’s  mood 
with  her,  either  in  the  porch  or  at  her 
fireside,  according  to  the  season.  They 
lived,  each  alone,  in  a stretch  of  meadow 
land  just  off  the  main  road,  and  nobody 
knew  how  many  of  their  evenings  they 
spent  together  or,  at  this  middle  stage 
in  their  lives,  would  have  drawn  roman- 
tic conclusions  if  the  tale  of  them  had 
been  told. 

In  his  youth  Jerry  had  been  a solitary, 
given  to  wandering  “ by  the  river’s  brim,” 
as  he  liked  to  say,  thinking  of  poetry 
and  his  fiddle.  Marietta,  even  at  that 
time,  had  been  learning  tailoring  to  sup- 
port her  mother,  and  she  looked  upon 
Jerry  with  unstinted  admiration  as  too 
distinctly  set  apart  by  high  attainments 
ever  to  be  considered  a common  earthly 
swain.  But  Jerry  did  all  his  duties  as 
if  he  were  not  gifted.  He  carried  on  the 
small  farm  and,  after  his  sister  married 
and  went  away,  nursed  his  mother  until 
her  death — “ as  handy  as  a woman,”  so 
the  neighbors  said.  Yet  he  knew  that  all 
this  tribute  to  the  lower  life  was  only 
something  mysteriously  decreed,  perhaps 
to  ballast  the  soul  lest  it  soar  too  high. 
The  real  things  were  fiddle-playing  and 
writing  verse,  sometimes  inspired  by  na- 
ture and  again  by  love  or  death,  and 
publishing  it  in  the  county  paper.  Jerry 
had  one  consolation,  one  delight,  besides 
and  above  Marietta.  This  was  the  poet- 
ess, Ruth  Bellair,  and  it  was  of  her  he 
was  thinking  as  he  crossed  the  field,  this 
darkening  twilight,  to  Marietta’s  house. 
There  was  a warm  spring  wind,  and  frogs 
were  peeping.  Jerry  knew,  although  it 
was  too  dark  to  see,  that  down  by  the 
brook  the  procession  of  willows  walked 
in  a rnist  of  green.  It  was  a broken  sky, 


with  here  and  there  a star  between  soft 
wafts  of  cloud,  and  the  newness  and 
beauty  of  the  time  smote  upon  him  as 
he  hurried  on,  and  made  him  young 
again.  He  walked  faster  than  usual,  a 
tall,  lightly  moving  figure,  his  head  under 
his  soft  felt  hat  thrown  forward  and  his 
loose  hair  blown  back  by  the  swiftness 
of  his  going.  Time  seemed  to  have  fallen 
away  from  him  at  the  call  of  some  new 
anticipation.  He  was  not  a man  nearing 
fifty  as  the  morning’s  sun  had  found  him. 
but  a youth  with  the  mountain-top  splen- 
didly near  and  the  rising  sun  to  light 
his  steps. 

Marietta  lived  in  a little,  low-browed, 
gambrel-roofed  house  with  a vegetable 
garden  in  the  back,  a flower  garden  in 
front,  and  an  orchard  at  the  west  side. 
She  had  sold  the  adjoining  meadows  ami 
also  the  woodland,  because  she  said  it  was 
better  to  lessen  care  as  vou  grow  older 
and  she  was  a poor  hana  to  keep  up  a 
farm.  Marietta  was  of  those  who  are 
perhaps  not  calm  by  inheritance,  but  who 
have  attained  serenity  because  life  proves 
it  to  be  desirable.  To-night  she  saw 
Jerry  coming  and  met  him  at  the  door, 
a plump,  fresh-colored  woman  with  sweet 
browns,  thick  white  hair,  and  blue  eyes 
full  of  a wistful  sympathy.  She  was 
younger  than  he,  yet  her  acquired  calm- 
ness had  given  her  a matronly  air  and 
made  her  the  one  to  assume  protection 
and  a gentle  way  of  giving.  As  she  stood 
there  in  the  doorway,  lamp  in  hand,  she 
looked  like  a benignant  mother  waiting 
to  greet  a returning  child. 

"Well,  Marietta,”  said  Jerry.  Tie 
stopped  a moment  before  her  on  the  door- 
stone  and  drew  the  quick  breath  of  the 
haste  of  his  coming.  Then  he  took  off 
his  hat,  stayed  for  one  look  at  the  night 
behind  him,  and  followed  her  in.  Mari- 
etta put  the  lamp  on  the  high  mantel, 
and  moved  his  chair  slightly  nearer  the 
hearth.  There  was  no  fire,  but  the  act 
seemed  to  make  him  more  intimately  wel- 
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come.  Then  she  seated  herself  on  the 
sofa  between  the  two  side  windows  and 
folded  her  hands  for  an  evening’s  inter- 
course. Jerry  took  out  his  pipe,  held 
it  absently  for  a moment,  and  laid  it 
down  on  the  table.  Marietta  hardly  liked 
that.  He  must  be  moved  indeed,  she 
knew,  if  he  meant  to  forego  his  evening 
smoke.  Jerry  sat  forward  a little  in 
his  chair  and  let  his  long  hands,  loosely 
clasped,  hang  between  his  knees.  He 
gazed  straight  out  through  the  dark 
window  as  if  he  could  see  the  lovely 
night  pulsating  there,  and  his  bright 
gray  eyes  seemed  to  hold  gleams  of  an 
extreme  anticipation.  Then  he  remem- 
bered the  world  where  he  found  himself, 
this  clean  exquisite  room  with  its  homely 
furnishings,  where  he  had  become  as  fa- 
miliar as  if  it  were  a secondary  shell  that 
fitted  him  so  completely  he  hardly  noticed 
it,  and  turned  to  her  with  an  effect  of 
winking  his  eyes  open  after  a dream. 

“ Marietta,”  said  he,  “ who  do  you  sup- 
pose has  come?” 

She  shook  her  head  in  an  attentive 
interest. 

He  kept  his  gaze  on  her  as  if  it  were 
all  incredible. 

“ Ruth  Bellair,”  he  said,  solemnly. 

•Now  she  did  start,  and  her  lips  parted 
in  the  surprise  of  it. 

“Not  here?”  she  exclaimed.  “You 
don’t  mean  she’s  come  here?” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“ No.  She’s  at  Poplar  Bridge.  The 
paper  said  so  to-night.” 

“What’s  she  there  for?” 

“ She’s  come  to  board.  The  paper  said 
so.  1 The  well-known  poetess,  Ruth  Bel- 
lair, has  arrived  to  spend  the  summer  at 
the  commodious  boarding  establishment 
of  L.  H.  Moody.’  ” 

He  looked  at  her  in  a pale  triumph, 
and  she  stared  back  at  him  with  all  the 
emotion  he  could  have  wished. 

“ I can’t  hardly  believe  it,”  she  said, 
faintly. 

“ That’s  it,”  he  nodded  at  her.  “ No- 
body could  believe  it.  Why,  Marietta, 
do  you  suppose  there’s  been  a night  I’ve 
sat  here  that  I haven’t  either  read  some 
of  her  pieces  to  you,  or  told  you  some- 
thing T’d  seen  about  her  in  the  papers  ?” 

“ No,”  said  Marietta,  rather  wearily, 
yet  with  a careful  interest,  “ you’ve 
scarcely  talked  about  anything  else.” 

VoL  CXVUI.-No  708.-1  IT 


He  was  looking  at  her  out  of  the  same 
solemn  assurance  that  it  had  been  com- 
mendable in  him  to  preserve  that  ro- 
mantic loyalty. 

“ She  begun  to  write  about  the  time 
I did,”  he  said,  tasting  the  flavor  of 
reminiscence.  “ I used  to  see  her  name 
in  the  papers  when  I never  so  much  as 
thought  I should  write  a line  myself. 
She’s  been  a great  influence  in  my 
life,  Marietta.” 

“ Yes,  course  she  has,”  Marietta  re- 
sponded, rising  to  the  height  of  his  emo- 
tion. “ I guess  she’s  influenced  a good 
many  folks.” 

“ Well,  I’ve  got  my  chance.  She’s  here 
within  ten  miles  of  us,  and  come  what 
may,  I’m  bound  to  see  her.” 

Marietta  started. 

“See  her?”  she  repeated.  “How  un- 
der the  sun  you  going  to  do  that?  You 
don’t  know  her,  nor  any  of  her  folks. 
Seems  if  she’d  think  ’twas  terrible  queer.” 

“ She’s  used  to  it,”  said  Jerry,  raptly. 
“ She  must  be.  People  with  gifts  like 
that — why,  of  course  folks  go  to  see  ’em.” 

He  was  removed  and  silent  after  that, 
and  had  scarcely  a word  for  Marietta’s 
late-blooming  calla  that  had  held  her  in 
suspense  through  the  winter  when  she 
had  wanted  it,  to  unroll  its  austere 
deliciousness  now  in  the  spring.  She 
brought  him  the  heavy  pot  almost  timidly, 
and  Jerry  put  out  his  hand  and  touched 
the  snowy  texture  of  the  stately  bloom. 
But  he  did  it  absently,  and  she  under- 
stood that  his  mind  was  not  with  her, 
and  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of 
his  inditing  a set  of  verses  to  the  lily, 
as  she  had  hoped.  He  got  up  and  car- 
ried it  to  the  stand  for  her,  and  .there 
he  paused  for  a moment  beside  it,  coming 
awake,  she  thought.  But  after  that 
period  of  musing  he  took  up  his  hat  from 
the  little  table  between  the  windows  and 
stood  there  holding  it. 

“ Marietta,”  said  he,  with  a simple  and 
moved  directness,  “ what  if  I should 
carry  her  one  of  these?” 

“ One  of  my  lilies  ?” 

“Yes.” 

She  brushed  a bit  of  dust  from  a smooth 
green  leaf,  and  the  color  rose  to  her  face. 
She  seemed  to  conquer  something. 

“When  you  going?”  she  asked,  in  a 
subdued  tone. 

“ I thought  I’d  go  to-tnovrow.” 
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“ Well,  you  can  have  the  lily,  all  three  of 
'em  if  you  want — have  ’em  and  welcome.” 

He  was  at  the  door  now,  his  hand  on 
the  latch.  Marietta,  watching  him  still 
with  that  flush  on  her  cheeks  and  a suf- 
fused look  of  the  calm  blue  eyes,  noted 
how  he  stood  gazing  down,  as  if  already 
he  was  planning  his  trip,  and  as  if  the 
anticipation  were  affecting  to  him.  He 
straightened  suddenly  and  met  her  glance. 

“You’re  real  good,  Marietta,”  he  said, 
warmly.  “ I’ll  call  in  the  morning  and 
get  ’em.” 

“ What  time  you  going  ?” 

“ ’Long  about  ten,  I guess.  Good  night.” 

When  she  heard  the  clang  of  the  gate 
behind  him  she  went  slowly  in  and  stood 
by  her  lily  for  a moment,  looking  down 
at  it,  and  not  so  much  thinking  in  any 
definite  channel  as  feeling  the  queemess 
of  things.  Marietta  often  had  longings 
which  she  did  not  classify,  for  what 
seemed  such  foolish  matters  that,  unless 
she  kept  them  under  cover,  folks  might 
laugh.  The  lily  was  not.  only  a lily  to 
her;  it  suggested  a train  of  bright  imag- 
inings. It  was  like  snow,  she  thought, 
like  a pale  lovely  princess,  like  the  sweet- 
smelling  field  flower  that  twisted  round 
a stalk  in  a beautiful  swirl.  It  seemed 
quite  appropriate  to  her  that  Jerry  should 
cut  the  flowers  and  carry  them  to  Ruth 
Bellair.  * He  would  know,  and  the  poetess 
also,  what  wohderful  thing  to  say  about 
anything  so  lovely,  all  in  measured  lines 
rhyming  to  perfection.  She  sighed  once 
or  twice  when  her  head  was  on  the  pil- 
low. It  seemed  to  her  very  wonderful 
to  be  gifted  as  Jerry  and  his  poetess  were, 
and  very  stupid  to  be  as  dull  as  she. 

Je^ry,  that  night,  hardly  slept  at  all. 
He  sat  by  his  hearth,  fiddle  in  hand,  some- 
times caressingly  under  his  chin,  some- 
times lying  across  his  knees;  but  he  was 
not  playing.  He  had  opened  both  win- 
dows, so  that,  although  the  spring  air  was 
cool,  he  could  get  the  feeling  of  the  night 
and  hurry  the  beating  of  his  excited  heart. 
Jerry  was  in  no  habit  of  remembering 
how  old  he  was,  and  to-night  age  seemed 
infinitely  removed.  He  was  thinking  of 
poetry  and  of  Ruth  Bellair.  She  had  al- 
ways been  what  he  called  his  guiding 
star.  Once  he  wrote  a set  of  verses  by 
that  title,  and  put  under  it,  with  a hand 
trembling  at  its  own  audacity,  “ To 
R.  B.”  That  had  never  been  published. 


but  he  had  read  it  to  Marietta,  and  she  had 
said  it  was  beautiful.  Ruth  Bellair  had 
always  seemed  very  far  above  him,  for  al- 
though he  wrote  poetry  the  county  paper 
accepted  in  prodigious  quantities,  she  did 
verse  of  a sort  that  appeared  in  loftier 
journals.  She  had  written  The  Hole  in 
the  Baby's  Shoe , which  mothers  had  cut 
out  and  pinned  on  the  window  curtain 
and  children  had  spoken  on  Last  Day,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  tears  from  assem- 
bled parents.  Then  there  was  her  sonnet 
Shall  I Meet  Thee  There  f which  Jerry 
had  always  supposed  to  have  been  inspired 
by  a departed  lover,  and  many,  many 
others  that  touched  the  heart  and  were 
easy  to  remember,  they  ran  so  steadily 
with  such  a constant  beat.  Jerry  knew 
exactly  how  she  would  look.  She  would 
have  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  what 
she  had  called  in  one  of  her  poems 
the  “tender  gift  of  tears.”  He  had  al- 
ways, in  fancy,  seen  her  dressed  in  blue, 
because  that  was  his  favorite  color, 
though  he  reflected  that  he  might  as  easily 
find  her  clad  in  white.  It  was  only  to- 
ward morning  that  he  slept,  his  fiddle 
on  the  table  now,  but  very  near,  as  if 
they  had  shared  a solemn  vigil  and  it 
still  knew  how  he  felt  in  dreams. 

It  was  about  ten  o’clock  when  he 
stopped  at  Marietta’s,  gate  with  the  light 
wagon  and  sober  white  home  he  had  bor- 
rowed from  Lote  Purington,  “down  the 
road.”  Marietta  was  ready  at  the  door, 
a long  white  box  in  her  hand. 

“I  been  watching  for  you,”  she  aaid. 
“I  went  up  attic,  where  I could  see  you 
turn  the  corner.  Then  I snipped  ’em  off, 
and  here  they  are.” 

Jerry  took  the  box  with  a grave  de- 
corum, as  if  it  represented  something 
precious  to  him,  and  disposed  it  in  the 
back  of  the  wagon  under  the  light  robe. 

“ I’m  obliged  to  you,  Marietta,”  he  said. 
“ This  ’ll  mean  a good  deal  to  me.”  He 
stepped  into  the  wagon  again  and  took 
up  the  reins.  Then  the  calm  and  benef- 
icence of  the  spring  day  struck  him  as 
it  had  not  before,  in  his  hurried  prepa- 
rations, and  he  looked  down  at  Mari- 
etta. They  always  had  a good  deal  to 
say  to  each  other  about  the  weather,  ami 
he  knew  she  would  understand.  “ It’? 
spring,  Marietta  ” he  said,  with  a sim- 
plicity he  had  never  thought  it  desirable 
to  put  into  his  verse. 
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“Yes,”  she  answered,  as  quietly,  yet 
with  a thrill  in  her  voice.  “ I don’t  hardly 
think  I ever  saw  a prettier  day.” 

There  was  such  a mist  of  green  that 
the  earth  seemed  to  be  breathing  it  out 
in  clouds  and  billows.  It  was  impossible 
to  say  whether  there  were  more  riot  and 
surge  in  the  budding  ground  or  in  the 
heavens,  where  clouds  flew  swiftly.  The 
birds  were  singing,  all  kinds  together,  in 
a tumultuous  harmony.  Jerry  felt  light- 
headed with  the  wonder  of  it,  but  Mari- 
etta had  an  ache  at  her  heart,  she  did 
not  know  why,  though  she  was  used  to 
that  kind  of  thing  when  the  outside  world 
struck  her  as  being  full  of  tremulous  ap- 
peals without  any  answers.  Though  Jerry 
had  the  reins  in  his  hands,  he  did  not  go. 
Instead,  he  continued  looking  at  her 
standing  there  in  her  freshness  of  good 
health  and  the  candor  of  her  gaze  that 
seemed  to  him,  next  to  his  mother’s  face, 
the  kindest  thing  he  had  ever  known. 
The  blue  of  her  eyes  and  the  blue  of  her 
dress  matched  each  other  in  a lovely  way. 
He  felt  that  he  had  something  to  say  to 
her,  but  he  could  not  remember  what  it 
was.  Suddenly  a robin  on  the  fence 
burst  into  adjurations  of  a robust  sort, 
and  Marietta,  without  meaning  to,  spoke. 
She  had  always  said  since  her  childhood 
that  a robin  bewitched  her — he  was  so 
happy  and  so  pert. 

“Jerry,”  said  she,  “what  if  I should 
get  my  hat  and  ride  with  you  as  far  as 
the  Ferny  Woods?” 

“ So  do,”  said  Jerry,  with  a perfect 
cordiality.  “ So  do.” 

“ It’s  a pretty  day — ” Marietta  asserted 
again,  but  he  cut  her  short,  advising  her 
to  get  ready,  and  she  ran  in,  a flush  on 
her  cheeks  and  lightness  in  her  step. 
When  she  came  out  she  had  made  no 
conventional  preparations  for  a drive. 
She  had  only  pinned  on  her  broad  black 
hat  and  taken  off  her  apron.  She  car- 
ried a little  oblong  basket  with  a cover, 
and  this  she  set  carefully  in  the  back  of 
the  wagon  with  the  lilies.  Jerry  alighted 
gallantly  to  help  her  in,  and  when  he  had 
started  up  the  horse  it  was  Marietta  who 
began  speaking.  Usually  she  was  rather 
silent,  following  Jerry’s  lead,  but  to-day 
the  warmth  and  beauty  and  song  had 
liberated  something  in  her  spirit,  and 
she  had  to  talk  back  to  the  talking  earth. 

“ You  know  the  Ferny  Woods  are  much 


as  a mile  this  side  of  the  Moodys’,” 
she  was  saying.  “ You  can  just  leave  me 
there,  and  then  you  can  go  along  and 
make  your  call.” 

“ It  seems  pretty  mean  not  to  take  you 
with  me,”  Jerry  offered,  haltingly.  Yet 
he  knew,  as  she  did,  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  take  her.  This  was  his  own 
sacred  pilgrimage. 

“ Oh,  I wouldn’t  go  for  anything,”  she 
answered,  eagerly.  “You’ve  looked  for- 
ward to  it  so  long — well,  not  exactly  that, 
for  you  didn’t  know  she  was  coming.  But 
it  means  a good  deal  to  you.  And  I don’t 
care  a mite.  I truly  don’t,  not  a mite.” 

Jerry  flicked  at  the  horse’s  ears  and 
spoke  out  of  his  maze  of  dreamy  an- 
ticipation. 

“ Seems  if  I should  know  her  the  min- 
ute I put  eyes  on  her.” 

“ Well,  I guess  you  will,”  she  en- 
couraged him.  “Maybe  she’s  the  only 
boarder  they’ve  got,  so  far.” 

“ No,  no,  I don’t  mean  that.  Seems 
if  I knew  exactly  how  she  ought 
to  look.” 

“How’d  you  think,  Jerry?”  she  in- 
quired, confidentially,  as  if  his  fancies 
were  valuable  and  delightful  to  her. 
That  was  the  tone  she  always  had  for  him. 
Jerry  would  have  said,  if  he  had  needed 
to  think  anything  about  it,  that  Marietta 
was  the  easiest  person  to  talk  to  in  the 
whole  world.  But  he  never  did  think 
about  it.  She  was  a part  of  his  inter- 
change with  life,  as  real  and  as  inevitable 
as  his  own  hungers  and  satisfactions. 

“Well,”  he  said,  while  the  horse  slack- 
ened into  a walk,  with  the  grade  of 
Blossom  Hill,  “ I guess  she’s  light- 
complexioned.  Don’t  you  ?” 

“ Maybe,”  nodded  Marietta,  kindly. 
“You  can’t  tell.” 

“I  guess  she  don’t  weigh  very  heavy,” 
said  Jerry,  in  a shamefaced  bluntness, 
as  if  he  wronged  the  absent  goddess 
through  such  crudities.  “ You  can’t  seem 
to  see  anybody  that’s  had  the  thoughts 
she  has  and  the  way  she’s  got  of  putting 
’em — you  can’t  see  ’em  very  big-framed 
or  heavy,  can  you  ? I can’t,  anyways.” 

“ No,”  said  Marietta,  looking  down  at 
her  own  plump  hands  folded  on  her  knee 
— “ no,  I don’t  know’s  you  can.  Only  see, 
Jerry!  I always  thought  this  little  rise 
was  about  the  prettiest  view  there  is  be- 
twixt us  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.” 
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They  were  on  the  top  of  Blossom  Hill, 
and  Jerry  drew  the  horse  to  a halt  be- 
fore winding  down  into  the  valley.  All 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  seemed,  in 
Marietta’s  eyes,  to  be  spread  out  be- 
fore them.  There  was  the  rolling  land 
of  farms  and  villages,  and  beyond  it  the 
line  of  haze  that  meant,'  they  knew,  the 
sea.  Tears  filled  her  eyes.  Then  her 
gaze  came  home  to  an  apple  tree  by  the 
side  of  the  road. 

“ You  see  that  tree,  Jerry?”  she  asked. 
“ Well,  I’ve  always  called  that  Mother’s 
Tree.  Once,  the  last  o’  May,  we  borrowed 
Lote’s  team  and  climbed  up  here,  and 
here  was  that  tree  in  full  bloom.  Mother 
had  a kind  of  a pretty  way  of  putting 
things,  and  she  said  ’twas  like  a bride. 
1 Some  trees  are  all  over  pink,’  she  says, 
‘ but  this  is  white  as  the  drifted  snow.’ 
And  the  winter  mother  died  I rode  up 
over  this  hill  again,  to  get  her  some  things 
to  be  buried  in,  and  I stopped  and  looked 
at  that  tree.  It  snowed  the  night  before, 
and  ’twas  all  over  white,  and  sparkling  in 
the  sun.  I spoke  right  out  loud.  i Moth- 
er’s tree,’  I says.” 

“Sho!”  said  Jerry.  “You  never  men- 
tioned that  before.  Anybody  could  al- 
most write  something  out  o’  that.” 

“Could  you?”  asked  Marietta,  bright- 
ening. “ I wish  you  would.  I should 
admire  to  have  you.” 

Jerry’s  excitement  of  the  night  before 
had  waned  a little.  Suddenly  he  felt  tired 
and  chill  and,  although  the  purpose  of  his 
journey  had  not  been  accomplished,  as 
if  the  zest  of  things  had  gone. 

“ Marietta,”  said  he,  starting  on  the 
horse,  “do  you  think  much  about  grow- 
ing old?” 

“ I guess  I don’t,”  said  Marietta,  bright- 
ly, and  at  once.  “ That’s  a terrible  fool- 
ish thing  to  do.  Least,  so  it  seems  to  me.” 

“ But  you  don’t  feel  as  you  did  fifteen 
years  ago,  do  you,  Marietta?”  He  asked 
it  wistfully. 

She  was  ready  with  her  prompt  as- 
surance. 

“ I don’t  know’s  I do.  Don’t  seem  as 
if  ’twould  be  natural  if  I did.  Take  a 
tree,  take  that  apple  tree  back  there — 
T don’t  know’s  you  could  say  it  had  the 
same  feelings  it  did  when  it  sprouted 
up  out  o’  the  seeds.  We’re  in  a kind  of 
a procession,  seems  if,  marching  along 
towards — well,  I don’t  know  what  all. 


But  wherever  we’re  going,  it’s  all  right, 
I say.  It’s  all  right.” 

They  were  silent  then  for  a time,  each 
scanning  the  roadsides  and  the  vista  be- 
fore them  framed  in  drooping  branches 
and  enriched  by  springing  sward. 

“You  seem  to  have  a good  deal  of 
faith,  Marietta,”  said  he,  suddenly.  “ But 
you  ain’t  much  of  a hand  to  talk 
about  it.” 

“ Course  I got  faith,”  she  answered. 
“ It  ain’t  any  use  for  anybody  to  tell  me 
there  ain’t  a good  time  coming.  I don’t 
have  to  conjure  up  some  kind  of  a hope. 
I know.” 

“ How  do  you  know  ?”  asked  Jerry. 

She  gave  a sudden  irrepressible  laugh. 

“ I guess  it’s  because  the  sky  is  so 
pretty,”  she  said.  “Maybe  th£  robins 
have  got  something  to  do  with  it.  Days 
like  this  I feel  as  if  J was  right  inside 
the  pearly  gates.  I truly  do.” 

They  were  entering  the  shade  of  ever- 
greens that  bordered  the  ravine  road, 
where  there  were  striated  cliffs,  and  little 
runnels  came  trickling  down  to  join  the 
stream  below. 

“ I guess  there  ain’t  a spot  round  here 
that  means  more  to  folks  in  our  neigh- 
borhood than  this,”  said  Marietta.  “ Re- 
member the  time  somebody  wanted  to 
name  it  i Picnic  Road’?  There  were 
seventeen  picnics  that  summer,  if  I recol- 
lect, all  in  our  set.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Jerry.  He  remembered 
his  poem  about  the  “ awesome  amphithe- 
atre nature  wrought,”  and  wondered  if 
Marietta  also  recalled  it  and  would  quote 
some  of  it.  But  she  only  said : 

“ That  kind  of  a round  where  we  used 
to  eat  our  suppers  is  about  the  prettiest 
spot  I ever  see.  That’s  where  I’m  going 
to  set  up  my  tent  whilst  you’re  making 
your  call.  When  you  come  back  you  can 
poke  right  on  in  there  and  ‘coot,’  and 
I’ll  answer.” 

Jerry’s  mercurial  spirits  were  mounting 
now.  The  past  few  minutes  had  given 
him  two  beautiful  subjects  for  poetry.  He 
could  make  some  fouivlined  verses,  he 
thought,  about  the  tree  that  was  a bride 
in  spring  and  the  next  winter  robed  for 
burial.  He  could  hear  the  cadence  of 
them  now,  beating  through  his  head  in 
premonitory  measures.  Then  there  was 
the  other  fancy  that  life  was  a procession 
to  an  unknown  goal.  Jerry  had  read  very 
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little,  except  in  the  works  of  Ruth  Bel- 
lair  and  her  compeers,  and  the  imagin- 
ings he  wrought  in  had  a way  of  seeming 
new  and  strange.  The  talk  went  on, 
drifting  back  irresistibly  by  the  familiar 
way  they  were  taking  to  the  spring  of 
their  own  lives,  not,  it  seemed,  in  search 
of  a lost  youth,  but  as  if  they  had  it 
with  them,  an  invisible  third  in  all 
their  memories. 

“Here  we  are,”  said  Jerry,  at  length. 
He  drew  up  at  the  bars  that  led  into  old 
Blaisdell's  sugar-camp,  and  Marietta,  not 
waiting  for  him,  sprang  out  over  the 
wheel.  “ You’re  as  light  as  a feather,” 
said  he,  admiringly,  but  with  no  sense 
of  wonder.  They  were  still  in  that  child- 
hood land  where  everybody  is  agile  for 
one  long,  bright  day. 

“Light  as  a bun,”  returned  Marietta, 
flippantly.  “ Here,  you  wait  a minute 
till  I get  me  out  my  basket.  When  you 
come  back  you  be  sure  to  coot.” 

Jerry  drove  on  a step  or  two,  and  then 
drew  in  the  horse.  Just  as  she  had  set 
her  basket  over  the  bars  and  was  pre- 
pared to  follow,  he  called  to  her : 

“ Marietta,  I believe  Fll  leave  the  team 
here.” 

Marietta  understood.  She  came  back 
readily. 

“ Well,”  she  said,  “ I think  't would  look 
better  myself.” 

“ I can  hitch  to  the  bars,  same  as  we 
used  to,”  Jerry  continued.  “ Remember 
how  Underhill's  old  Buckskin  used  to  crib 
the  fence?  Here's  the  very  piece  of  zinc 
Blaisdell  nailed  on  that  summer  we  were 
here  so  much.”  He  had  turned  and 
driven  back,  and  while  he  tied  the  horse, 
Marietta  took  out  the  box  of  lilies. 

“ I guess  you  better  hold  these  loose 
in  your  hand,”  she  said,  tentatively. 
“ Seems  to  me  'twould  look  more  appro- 
priate.” 

Jerry  nodded.  They  both  had  a vision 
of  the  poet  going  on  foot  to  the  lady  of 
his  dreams,  his  lilies  in  his  hand.  Mari- 
etta lifted  the  cover  of  the  box  and  un- 
rolled them  deftly.  She  looked  about  her 
for  an  instant,  and  then,  finding  feasible 
standing-ground,  went  to  one  of  the  run- 
nels dripping  down  the  cliff  and  paused 
there,  holding  the  lily  stems  in  the  cool 
laving  of  the  fall.  Jerry,  the  horse  tied, 
stood  watching  her  and  waiting.  The 
bright  blue  of  her  dress  shone  softly 


against  the  wet  brown  and  black  of  the 
cliff  wall,  and  the  pink  of  her  cheeks 
glowed  above  it  like  a rosy  light.  Mari- 
etta had  thought  her  dress  far  too  gay 
when  she  bought  it,  but  the  dusk  of  the 
ravine  road  had  toned  it  down  to  a tint 
the  picture  needed  for  full  harmony. 
Jerry,  though  the  familiar  spot  and  her 
presence  in  it  sooAed  and  pleased  him, 
was  running  ahead  with  his  eager  mind  to 
the  farm  where  Ruth  Bellair  stood  waiting 
at  the  gate.  Of  course  she  was  not  really 
waiting  for  him,  because  she  did  not  know 
he  was  coming,  nor  even  that  he  lived 
at  all.  When  he  had  mailed  her  the 
package  of  autumn  leaves  Marietta  had 
pressed,  he  had  not  sent  his  name  with 
them.  Yet  it  seemed  to  him  appropriate 
that  she  should  be  standing,  a girlish 
figure,  by  the  Moodys'  gate,  to  let  him  in. 
After  that  they  would  walk  up  the  path 
together,  she  carrying  the  lilies;  and  per- 
haps in  the  orchard,  where  the  trees  were 
in  bloom,  they  would  pace  back  and  forth 
together  and  talk  and  talk.  Jerry  knew 
it  was  too  early  for  apple  trees  to  be 
blossoming,  even  in  this  weather,  but  the 
orchard  where  Ruth  Bellair  walked  would 
be  white  and  pink.  So  he  took  his  lilies 
in  his  hand  and  walked  away,  and  Mari- 
etta watched  him.  At  the  turn  of  the 
road  he  stopped  and  waved  his  hand 
to  her. 

“Good-by!”  called  Marietta.  “Good 
luck ! Good-bv !”  Then  a little  sob  choked 
her,  and  she  stamped  her  foot.  “ What 
a fool !”  said  Marietta,  addressing  herself, 
and  she  walked  to  the  bars  with  great 
determination,  let  down  one,  “ scooched  ” 
to  go  through,  and,  picking  up  her 
basket,  went  on  to  the  amphitheatre. 
Jerry  need  not  have  wondered  whether 
she  remembered  his  ornate  poem.  She 
did,  every  word  of  it,  and  as  she  walked 
she  said  it  to  herself  in  a murmuring 
tone.  When  she  was  within  the  beloved 
enclosure  she  paused  a moment  before  set- 
ting down  her  basket  and  looked  about 
her.  The  place  was  not  so  grand  as  her 
childish  eyes  had  found  it,  only  a great 
semicircle  of  ground  brown  with  pine 
needles  and  surrounded  by  ancient  trees; 
but  it  was  beautiful  enough.  Strangely, 
she  had  not  visited  it  for  years.  Her 
own  mates  no  longer  came,  because  they 
were  doing  quiet  things  at  home,  farming 
and  household  tasks,  and  Marietta  would 
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have  had  no  mind,  if  she  had  been  in- 
vited, to  make  one  of  a serious  middle- 
aged  rout  taking  its  annual  pleasure  with 
a difference. 

“ I’d  rather  by  half  be  alone,”  she  said 
aloud,  as  she  looked  about  her,  “ or  maybe 
with  one  other  that  feels  as  I do.” 

Then  she  put  down  her  basket  and 
went,  by  a path  she  knew,  to  the  spring 
cleaned  of  fallen  leaves  by  the  first 
picnickers  of  every  season.  There  it  was, 
the  little  kind  pool  with  its  bottom  of 
sand  and  its  fringing  grasses,  the  cress 
she  had  planted  once  with  her  own  hands 
and  now  beginning  to  show  brightly 
green.  Marietta  knelt  and  drank  from 
her  hollowed  palm.  The  cup  was  in  the 
basket.  When  Jerry  came  back  he  should 
have  it  to  slake  his  thirst;  and  presently 
she  returned  to  the  amphitheatre  and 
lay  down  on  the  pine  needles,  to  look  up 
through  the  boughs  at  glints  of  sky,  and 
think  and  think.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
thought,  after  all.  It  followed  no  road, 
but  stayed  an  instant  on  a pine  bough 
as  a bird  alights  and  then  flies  out 
through  the  upper  branches  to  the  sky 
itself.  Marietta  could  not  help  feeling 
happy,  in  a still,  unreasoning  way.  'She 
had  not  had  an  easy  youth.  It  had  been 
full  of  poverty  and  fears,  and  her  later 
life  had  been  lived  on  one  monotonous 
level  of  satisfying  her  own  bare  wants 
and  finding  nothing  left  for  luxury.  But 
something,  some  singing  inner  voice,  was 
always,  in  these  later  days,  bidding  her 
take  hope.  She  was  not  expectant  of 
definite  delights;  she  only  cherished  an 
irresponsible  certainty.  When  the  door 
opened  to  let  in  spring,  it  seemed  to  show 
her  heaven  also,  and  she  gave  herself  up 
to  the  gladness  of  it.  If  Marietta  had 
been  able  to  scrutinize  her  inner  being, 
she  would  probably  have  owned  that  she 
found  Jerry  Freelands’  influence  upon  her 
a great  and  guiding  one.  It  was,  she 
knew,  a precious  privilege  to  know  a poet, 
and  to  see  the  natural  and  spiritual 
worlds  through  his  discerning  eyes.  It 
would  have  seemed  to  her  wonderful  to 
be  a poet  herself.  Ruth  Bellair,  waiting 
in  unconscious  sovereignty  for  Jerry  to 
seek  her  out  and  lay  lilies  at  her  feet, 
was,  she  knew,  the  happiest  woman  in 
the  spring  world.  Yet  the  soft  air  moved 
the  pines  to  wavelike  murmurings,  and 
Marietta  too  was  happy. 


It  was  nearly  three  o’clock  when  Jerry 
came  back,  and  before  that  Marietta  had 
roused  herself  to  open  her  basket  and 
spread  a napkin  on  the  big  flat  stone 
that  made  the  picnic-table.  She  had  laid 
a pile  of  fine  white  bread  and  butter  on 
the  cloth,  a paper  twist  of  pickles,  because 
picnickers,  according  to  tradition,  are 
the  better  for  consuming  pickles,  and 
some  of  her  own  superior  sugar  ginger- 
bread. The  cup  was  there  waiting  for 
Jerry  to  take  it  to  the  spring.  Then  she 
listened  for  him.  He  did  not  give  the 
expected  coot,  but  came  through  the  for- 
est glade  silently  and  with  a halting  step. 
When  Marietta  saw  him  her  heart  ran 
forward,  before  her  feet.  Jerry  looked 
an  older  man ; his  years  were  so  apparent 
to  her  that  it  seemed  for  a foolish  in- 
stant as  if  his  father  were  advancing  to- 
ward her  out  of  the  past  where  she  and 
J erry  had  been  young  together.  She 
hurried  forward. 

“What  is  it?”  she  besought.  u What’s 
happened  ?” 

His  dull  eyes  turned  upon  her  absently. 
He  took  off  his  hat  and  dropped  it  at 
his  feet. 

“ Why,”  said  he,  “ nothing’s  happened 
that  I know  of.” 

The  part  of  prudence  was  to  halt,  but 
anxiety  hurried  her  on  as  if  it  might 
have  been  to  the  rescue  of  a child  in  pain. 

“Didn’t  you  see  her?”  she  asked, 
breathlessly. 

“ Yes,  I saw  her.”  He  passed  a hand 
over  his  forehead  and  smoothed  his  hair 
in  a way  he  had,  ending  the  gesture  at  the 
back  of  his  neck. 

“How’d  she  look,  Jerry?  What  was 
she  doing?” 

“ Why,”  said  Jerry,  narrowing  his  eyes, 
as  if  he  recalled  a picture  he  had  found 
incredible,  “ she  was  playing  croquet  out 
in  the  front  yard.” 

“ But  how’d  she  look  ?” 

“Why,  she’s  a kind  of  a dark-com- 
plexioned'woman.  She  wears  spe’tacles. 
She’s  ” — he  paused  there  an  instant  and 
caught  his  breath — “she’s  pretty  fleshy.” 

“ Was  she  nice  to  you?” 

“Yes,  she  was  nice.  She  meant  to  bo 
real  nice  and  kind.  She  made  me” — a 
spasm  twitched  his  face,  and  he  con- 
cluded— “she  made  me  play  croquet.” 

They  stood  there  in  the  wood  loneli- 
ness, dapples  of  sunlight  flickering  on 
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them  through  the  leaves.  Marietta  felt 
a strange  wave  of  something  rushing 
over  her.  It  might  have  been  mirth, 
or  indignation  that  somebody  had  de- 
stroyed her  old  friend’s  paradise;  but  it 
threatened  to  sweep  her  from  her  basis 
of  control. 

“ You  sit  down,  Jerry,”  she  said,  so- 
berly. “ I’m  going  to  the  spring  to  get 
you  a cup  of  water,  and  then  we’ll  have 
our  luncheon.” 

When  she  returned,  bearing  the  full 
cup  delicately,  he  lay  like  a disconsolate 
boy,  face  down  upon  the  ground,  but 
she  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
said,  in  a tone  of  the  brisk  housewife: 

“ Luncheon’s  ready.” 

Then  Jerry  sat  up,  and  ate  when  she 
put  food  into  his  hand  and  drank  from 
the  cup  she  gave  him.  Marietta  ate  only 
a crumb  here  and  there  from  her  one  bit 
of  bread,  for,  seeing  how  hungry  he  was, 
she  suspected  that,  in  his  poet’s  rapture, 
he  had  had  no  breakfast.  She  tried  to 
rouse  him  to  the  things  he  loved. 

“ Only  look  through  there,”  she  said, 
pointing  to  a vista  where  a group  of 
birches  were  shimmering  in  green.  “ I 
don’t  know’s  I ever  see  a fountain  such 
as  they  tell  about,  but  this  time  in  the 
year,  before  the  leaves  have  fairly  come, 
seems  if  the  green  was  like  a fountain 
springing  up  and  never  falling  back. 
Maybe,  though,  it’s  the  word  I like,  the 
sound  of  it.  I don’t  know.” 

Jerry  turned  his  eyes  on  her  in  a quick, 
keen  glance. 

“ Marietta,”  he  said,  “ you  have  real 
pretty  thoughts.” 

“ Do  I ?*  asked  Marietta,  laughing, 
without  consciousness.  She  was  only 
glad  to  have  beguiled  him  from  the 
trouble  of  his  mind.  “Well,  if  I do,  I 
guess  you  put  ’em  into  my  head  in  the 
first  place.”  The  feast  was  over,  and  she 
folded  the  napkin  and  swept  away  the 
crumbs.  “Want  some  more  water?”  she 
asked,  pausing  as  she  repacked  the  basket. 

Jerry  shook  his  head. 

“ Marietta,”  said  he,  “ seems  if  it 
wa’n’t  a day  since  you  and  I used  to 
be  here  picnicking.” 

She  laughed  again  whimsically. 


“ Well,”  she  said,  “ when  I travel  back 
over  the  seams  I’ve  sewed,  looks  like  a 
good  long  day.  I guess  there’s  miles 
enough  of  ’em  to  stretch  from  here 
to  Maine.” 

Jerry  seemed  to  be  speaking  from 
a dream. 

“ And  the  others  have  married  and  got 
children  growing  up,”  he  mused.  “ Seems 
if  we’d  missed  the  best  of  it.” 

They  had  risen  and  stood  facing  each 
other,  Marietta  with  the  basket  in  her 
hand.  Jerry  took  it  gently  from  her  and 
set  it  on  the  ground. 

“ Marietta,”  he  said,  “ I guess  I’m 
kind  of  waked  up.” 

Her  face  quivered.  He  thought  he 
had  never  seen  her  look  exactly  that 
way  before. 

“ I’d  work  terrible  hard,”  said  he.  “ I 
guess  I could  make  you  have  an  easier 
time.”  Then  his  appealing  eyes  met  hers, 
and  Marietta,  because  she  had  no  wish 
to  deny  him  anything,  gave  him  her 
hands,  and  they  kissed  soberly. 

When  they  walked  back  to  the  road, 
Jerry  drew  her  aside  to  the  birches  on 
the  sunny  knoll. 

“You  mustn’t  lay  it  up  against  me,” 
he  said,  brokenly. 

“Lay  what  up?”  Her  lips  were  full 
and  lovely,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  the 
one  look  of  happiness. 

“ It’s  spring  with  these.”  He  pointed 
to  the  birches.  “ It  ain’t  with  us.” 

“ I don’t  know.”  Marietta  laughed 
wilfully.  “ Ain’t  you  ever  seen  an  apple 
tree  blooming  in  the  fall?  Or  a late  rose? 
Well,  I have.  So,  there !” 

To  Jerry,  looking  at  her,  she  seemed 
like  a beautiful  stranger,  met  in  the  way, 
and  he  kissed  her  again. 

When  they  were  driving  home  in  their 
sober  intimacy  that  had  yet  an  under- 
current of  that  rushing  river  of  life, 
Marietta  turned  suddenly  to  him. 

“Jerry,”  she  said,  “when  you  played 
croquet,  who  beat?” 

His  eyes,  meeting  hers,  took  the  mer- 
ry challenge  of  them  and  answered  it. 
They  both  began  to  laugh,  ecstatically, 
like  children. 

“ She  did,”  said  he. 
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I’ve  a theory  that  every  author  while 
living  has  a projection  of  himself,  a sort 
of  eidolon,  that  goes  about  in  near  and 
distant  places  and  makes  friends  and 
enemies  for  him  out  of  folk  who  never 
knew  him  in  the  flesh.  When  the  author 
dies  this  phantom  fades  away,  not  caring 
to  continue  business  at  the  old  stand. 
Then  the  dead  writer  lives  only  in  the 
impression  made  by  his  literature;  this 
impression  may  grow  sharper  or  fainter, 
according  to  the  fashions  and  new  condi- 
tions of  the  time. — Letter  of  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  to  William  Dean  Howells,  Decem- 
ber 23,  1901 . 

DESPITE  the  average  American’s 
complacent  and  chuckling  satis- 
faction in  his  country’s  posses- 
sion of  that  superman  of  humor,  Mark 
Twain,  there  is  room  for  serious  doubt 
whether  a realization  of  the  unique  and 
incomparable  position  of  Mark  Twain 
in  the  republic  of  letters  has  fully  dawn- 
ed upon  the  American  consciousness. 
On  reflection,  the  number  of  living 
writers  to  whom  can  justly  be  attributed 
what  a Frenchman  would  call  mondial 
eclat  is  startlingly  few.  It  was  not  so 
many  years  ago  that  Rudyard  Kipling, 
with  vigorous,  imperialistic  note,  won 
for  himself  the  unquestioned  title  as 
militant  spokesman  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  To-day,  Bernard  Shaw  has 
a fame  more  world-wide  than  that  of 
any  other  literary  figure  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  his  dramas  are  played  from 
Madrid  to  Helsingfors,  from  Budapest 
to  Stockholm,  from  Vienna  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, from  Paris  to  Berlin.  Since 
Ibsen’s  death,  Tolstoi  exerts  unchal- 
lenged the  profoundest  influence  upon 
the  thought  and  consciousness  of  the 
world — not  so  much  by  his  intellect  as 
by  the  passionate  integrity  of  his  moral 
aspiration.  But,  in  a sense  not  easily 
misunderstood,  Mark  Twain  has  a place  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  great  mass 
of  humanity  throughout  the  civilized 
world  which,  if  measured  in  terms  of 


affection,  sympathy,  and  spontaneous  en- 
joyment, is  without  a parallel. 

The  robust  nationalism  of  Kipling 
challenges  the  defiant  opposition  of  for- 
eigners ; while  his  reportorial  realism 
offends  many  an  inviolable  canon  of 
European  taste.  With  all  his  incan- 
descent wit  and  radiant  comic  irony, 
Bernard  Shaw  makes  his  most  vivid  im- 
pression upon  the  upper  strata  of  society; 
while  his  legendary  character  is  perpetu- 
ally standing  in  the  light  of  the  serious 
reformer.  Tolstoi’s  works  are  Russia’s 
greatest  literary  contribution  to  pos- 
terity ; yet  his  extravagant  ideals,  his  un- 
realizable hopes,  in  their  almost  mani- 
acal mysticism,  continue  to  detract  from 
his  fame.  If  Mark  Twain  makes  a more 
generally  popular  appeal,  it  is  because 
the  instrument  of  his  appeal  is  the  uni- 
versal solvent  of  humor.  That  eidolon 
of  which  Aldrich  speaks — a compact  of 
good  humor,  robust  sanity,  and  large- 
minded  humanity — has  diligently  “gone 
about  in  near  and  distant  places,”  every- 
where making  warm  and  lifelong  friends 
of  folk  of  all  nationalities  who  have 
never  known  Mark  Twain  in  the  flesh. 
The  stevedore  on  the  dock,  the  motor- 
man  on  the  street-car,  the  newsboy  on 
the  street,  the  riverman  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi— all  speak  with  exuberant  af- 
fection of  this  quaint  figure  in  his  white 
suit,  ever  wreathed  in  clouds  of  tobacco 
smoke.  In  one  day  an  emperor  and  a 
concierge  vie  with  each  other  in  tributes 
of  admiration  and  esteem  for  the  man 
and  his  works.  It  is  Mark  Twain’s  im- 
perishable glory,  not  simply  that  hi3 
name  is  more  widely  known  than  that 
of  any  other  living  man,  but  that  it 
is  remembered  with  infinite  and  irre- 
pressible zest. 

Not  without  wide  significance  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  general  outlines  of 
contemporary  literature  is  the  circum- 
stance that  Mark  Twain  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  letters  in  the  high  school 
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of  journalism.  Rudyard  Kipling  awoke 
the  world  with  a start  by  the  crude,  al- 
most barbaric  cry  of  his  journalese;  and 
Bernard  Shaw  acquired  that  trenchant 
and  forthright  style,  which  imparts  such 
an  air  of  heightened  verisimilitude  to 
his  plays,  in  the  ranks  of  the  new  jour- 
nalism. u The  writer  who  aims  at  pro- 
ducing the  platitudes  which  an*  i not  for 
an  age,  but  for  all  time,’  ” says  Bernard 
Shaw,  “ has  his  reward  in  being  unread- 
able in  all  ages;  while  Plato  ami  Aris- 
tophanes trying  to  knock  some  sense 
into  the  Athens  of  their  day,  Shakespeare 
peopling  that  same  Athens  with  Eliza- 
bethan mechanics  and  Warwickshire 
hunts,  Ibsen  photographing  the  local 
doctors  and  vestrymen  of  a Norwegian 
parish,  Carpaccio  painting  the  life  of 
St.  Ursula  exactly  as  if  she  were  a lady 
living  in  the  next  street  to  him,  are  still 
alive  and  at  home  everywhere  among  the 
dust  and  ashes  of  many  thousands  of 
academic,  punctilious,  most  archaxdog- 
ically  correct  men  of  letters  and  art  who 
spent  their  lives  haughtily  avoiding  the 
journalist’s  vulgar  obsession  with  the 
ephemeral.”  Mark  Twain  began  by 
studying  the  people  and  period  he  knew, 
in  relation  to  his  own  life;  and  in 
writing  of  his  time  d propos  of  himself, 
succeeded  in  telling  the  truth  about  hu- 
manity in  general  and  for  any  time. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  intellectual  life 
of  America  for  the  most  part  takes  it  cue 
from  the  day,  while  Europe  derives  hers 
from  history,  then  Mark  Twain  is  a 
typical  product  of  American  literature 
as  defined  by  Johannes  V.  Jensen: 
“journalism  under  exceptionally  favor- 
able conditions.”  Whatever  modicum  of 
truth  may  lurk  in  this  definition,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  Mark  Twain  is  the  great- 
est genius  evolved  by  natural  selection 
out  of  the  ranks  of  American  journalism. 
Crude,  rudimentary,  and  often  coarse  as 
much  of  his  early  writing  was,  it  bore 
upon  it  the  fresh  stamp  of  contempo- 
rary actuality. 

While  Mark  Twain  has  solemnly 
averred  that  humor  is  a “ subject  which 
has  never  had  much  interest  ” for  him,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a commonplace  to 
say  that  it  is  as  a humorist  and  as 
a humorist  only  that  the  world  persists 
in  regarding  him.  The  philosophy  of 
his  early  life  was  what  George  Meredith 


has  aptly  termed  the  “philosophy  of  the 
Broad  Grin”;  and  Mark  Twain  has  had 
a great  struggle  to  “ live  down  his  past/' 
Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton  once  said  that 
“ American  humor,  neither  unfatbom- 
abl.v  absurd  like  the  Irish,  nor  trail-- 
figuringly  lucid  and  appropriate  like  the 
French,  nor  sharp  and  sensible  and  full 
of  the  realities  of  life  like  the  Scotch, 
is  simply  the  humor  of  i in agi nation.  It 
consists  in  piling  towers  on  towers  and 
mountains  on  mountains;  of  heaping  a 
joke  up  to  the  stars  and  extending  it  t«» 
the  end  of  the  world.”  This  partial  and 
somewhat  conventional  foreign  concep- 
tion of  American  humor  is  admirably 
descriptive  of  the  cumulative  and  sky- 
breaking  humor  of  the  early  Mark 
Twain.  Then  no  exaggeration  was  too 
absurd  for  him,  no  phantasm  too  unreal, 
no  climax  too  extreme.  After  a while 
he  learned  on  the  platform  that  the  un- 
pardonable sin  is  to  “ sell  ” an  audience, 
and  in  the  study  that  “ comic  copy  ” will 
never  win  real  fame. 

In  spite  of  these  wholesome  lessons 
learned  through  actual  experience,  Mark 
Twain  has  had  to  pay  in  full  t-lie  penalty 
of  comic  greatness.  The  world  is  loath 
to  accept  a popular  character  at  any 
rating  other  than  its  own.  Whosoever 
sets  to  himself  the  task  of  amusing  the 
world  must  realize  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulty  of  inducing  the  world  to  re- 
gard him  as  a serious  thinker.  (Test 
une  etrange  entreprise  que  celle  de  faire 
rire  les  honnetes  gens ” says  Moliere; 
and  the  strangeness  of  the  undertaking 
is  no  less  pronounced  than  the  rigor  of 
its  obligations.  Mark  Twain  began  his 
career  as  a professional  humorist  and 
fun-maker;  and  the  man  in  the  street  is 
not  easily  persuaded  that  the  basis  of 
the  comic  is  not  uncommon  nonsense,  but 
glorified  common  sense.  The  French 
have  a fine-flavored  distinction  in  ce  qu* 
remue  from  ce  qui  emeut;  and  if 
re  mu  age  was  the  defining  characteristic 
of  A Tramp  Abroad,  Roughing  It,  and 
Innocents  Abroad,  there  was  much  of 
deep  and  genuine  emotion  in  Life  on  the 
Mississippi,  Tom  Sawyer,  Huckleberry 
Finn,  and  Pudd’nhcad  Wilson.  Think 
of  that  admirable  passage  in  which  he 
portrays  the  marvellous  spell  laid  upon 
him  by  that  mistress  of  his  youth, 
the  great  river: 
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function  of  nationality.  The  same  joke, 
as  related  by  an  American,  a Scotchman, 
an  Irishman,  a Frenchman,  carries  with 
it  a distinctive  racial  flavor  and  in- 
dividuality of  approach.  Indeed,  it  is 
open  to  question  whether  most  humor  is 
not  essentially  local  in  its  nature,  re- 
quiring some  specialized  knowledge  of 
some  particular  locality.  After  reading 
George  Ade's  Fables  in  Slang,  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang  was  driven  to  the  desperate 
conclusion  that  humor  varies  with  the 
parallels  of  latitude,  a joke  in  Chicago 
being  a riddle  in  London!  If  one  would 
lay  his  finger  upon  the  secret  of  Mark' 
Twain's  world  - wide  popularity  as  a 
humorist,  he  must  find  that  secret  pri- 
marily in  the  universality  and  humanity 
of  his  humor.  Mark  Twain  is  a master 
in  the  art  of  broad  contrast;  incon- 
gruity lurks  on  the  surface  of  his  humor; 
and  there  is  about  it  a staggering  and 
cyclopean  surprise.  But  these  are  mere 
surface  qualities,  more  or  less  common, 
though  at  lower  power,  to  all  forms  of 
humor.  Nor  is  Mark  Twain's  interna- 
tional reputation  as  a humorist  to  be 
attributed  to  any  tricks  of  style,  to  any 
breadth  of  knowledge,  or  even  to  any 
depth  of  intellectuality.  His  hold  upon 
the  world  is  due  to  qualities  not  of  the 
head,  but  of  the  heart.  I once  heard 
Mr.  Clemens  say  that  humor  is  the  key 
to  the  hearts  of  men,  for  it  springs  from 
the  heart;  and  worthy  of  record  is  his 
dictum  that  there  is  far  more  of  feeling 
than  of  thought  in  genuine  humor. 

Mark  Twain  has  a remarkable  feel- 
ing for  words  and  their  uses;  and  the 
merit  of  his  style  is  its  admirable  adapta- 
tion to  the  theme.  And  though  Mr. 
Henry  James  may  have  said  that  one 
must  be  a very  rudimentary  person  to 
enjoy  Mark  Twain,  there  is  unimpeach- 
able virtue  in  a rudimentary  style  in 
treatment  of  rudimentary  — or,  as  I 
should  prefer  to  phrase  it,  fundamental 
— things.  Mark  Twain  has  always 
written  with  utter  individuality,  un- 
trammelled by  the  limitations  of  any 
particular  sect  of  art.  Style  bears  trans- 
lation ill ; in  fact,  translation  is  not  in- 
frequently impossible.  But,  as  Mr. 
Clemens  once  pointed  out  to  me,  humor 
has  nothing  to  do  with  style.  Mark 
Twain's  humor  has  international  range, 
since,  constructed  out  of  a deep  compre- 


hension of  human  nature  and  a pro- 
found sympathy  for  human  relationships 
and  human  failings,  it  successfully  sur- 
mounts the  difficulties  of  translation  into 
alien  tongues. 

Mark  Twain  is  a great  figure,  not  be- 
cause he  is  an  American,  paradoxical 
and  even  unpatriotic  as  this  may  sound, 
but  because  he  is  America’s  greatest 
cosmopolitan.  He  is  a true  cosmopolitan 
in  the  Higginsonian  sense  in  that,  unlike 
Mr.  Henry  James,  he  is  “ at  home  even  in 
his  own  country.”  Above  all,  he  has  sym- 
pathized with  and  admired  the  citizens 
of  every  nation,  seeking  beneath  the 
surface  veneer  the  universal  traits  of 
that  nation's  humanity.  It  is  a matter, 
not  of  argument,  but  of  fact,  that  he  has 
made  far  more  damaging  admissions 
concerning  America  than  concerning  any 
other  nation.  He  disclaims  any  “ atti- 
tude ” toward  the  world,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  his  relation  toward 
all  peoples  has  been  one  of  effort  at  com- 
prehension and  identification  with  them 
in  feeling.  Lafcadio  Hearn  best  suc- 
ceeded in  interpreting  poetry  to  his 
Japanese  students  by  freeing  it  from  all 
artificial  and  local  restraints,  and  using 
as  examples  the  simplest  lyrics  which 
go  straight  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  man. 
And  his  remarkable  lecture  on  Naked 
Poetry  is  the  most  signal  illustration  of 
his  profoundly  suggestive  mode  of  in- 
terpretation. In  the  same  way  Mark 
Twain  as  humorist  has  sought  the  high- 
est common  factor  of  all  nations.  wMy 
secret,  if  there  is  any  secret,”  Mr. 
Clemens  said  to  me,  “ is  to  create  humor 
independent  of  local  conditions.  Though 
studying  humanity  as  exhibited  in  the 
people  and  localities  I best  knew  and 
understood,  I have  sought  to  winnow 
out  the  encumbrance  of  the  local.  Hu- 
mor, like  morality,  has  its  eternal  ver- 
ities. Most  American  humorists  have 
not  been  widely  famous  because  they 
have  failed  to  create  humor  independent 
of  local  conditions  not  found  or  real- 
ized elsewhere.” 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  history 
of  literature  furnishes  forth  no  great 
international  figures  whose  fame  rests 
solely  upon  the  basis  of  humor,  however 
human,  however  sympathetic,  however 
universal  that  humor  may  be.  Behind 
that  humor  must  lurk  some  deeper  and 
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he  regarded  Poe  and  Mark  Twain  as 
America’s  greatest  achievements  in  lit- 
erature; and  that  he  thought  of  Mark 
Twain  primarily,  not  as  humorist,  but 
as  sociologist.  “ Of  course,”  he  added, 
“ Mark  Twain  is  in  much  the  same  posi- 
tion as  myself:  he  has  to  put  matters  in 
such  a way  as  to  make  people  who  would 
otherwise  hang  him  believe  he  is  joking!” 
And  Mark  Twain  once  said  that  when- 
ever he  had  diverged  from  custom  and 
principle  to  utter  a truth,  the  rule  has 
been  that  the  hearer  hadn’t  strength  of 
mind  enough  to  believe  it.  There  is  a 
u sort  of  contemporaneous  posterity  ” 
which  has  registered  its  verdict  that 
Mark  Twain  is  the  world’s  greatest  liv- 
ing humorist;  but  there  is  yet  to  come 
that  greater  posterity  of  the  future 
which  will,  I dare  say,  class  Mark  Twain 
as  America’s  greatest  sociologist  in  let- 
ters. He  is  the  historian  in  art  of  a 
varied  and  unique  phase  of  civilization 
on  this  continent  that  has  passed  for- 
ever. And  it  is  inconceivable  that  any 
future  investigator  into  the  sociological 
phases  of  that  civilization  can  fail  to 
find  priceless  and  unparalleled  docu- 
ments in  the  wild  yet  genial,  rudi- 
mentary yet  sane,  boisterous  yet  uni- 
versally human  writings  of  Mark  Twain. 

It  is  a far  cry  from  the  steamboat 
on  the  Mississippi  to  the  Italianate 
villa,  from  the  overalls  of  the  river 


pilot  to  the  gray  and  scarlet  of  the  Ox- 
ford gown.  And  in  recalling  the 
various  vicissitudes  of  his  varied  life 
the  mind  irresistibly  reverts  to  that  day 
when  Mark  Twain,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  set  forth  to 
retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes.  When  the 
publishing-house  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested, against  his  advice  and  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  continued  a policy 
which  led  to  ruin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clemens 
discovered  that  even  if  they  sacrificed 
all  their  effects  they  could  pay  the 
creditors  only  about  forty  cents  on  the 
dollar.  But  Mrs.  Clemens’  passion  for 
morals  manifested  itself,  and  they  agreed 
together  that  at  any  cost  they  must  pay 
nothing  less  than  dollar  for  dollar. 
With  her  courageous  company,  Mr. 
Clemens  began  his  career  a second  time, 
setting  off  on  a tramp  abroad  which  has 
ended  in  “ Stormfield  ” and  autumn 
peace.  With  obligations  satisfied,  busi- 
ness integrity  magnificently  maintained, 
and  fortune  made,  Mr.  Clemens  has 
earned  that  dignified  and  honorable 
leisure  for  congenial  work  and  humani- 
tarian service  it  was  the  tragic  fate  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  never  to  realize.  Noth- 
ing can  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  his 
care-free  existence — not  even  that  direst 
of  all  terrors  to  the  man  of  letters,  the 
expiration  of  copyright.  For  he  has  in- 
corporated the  very  name  of  Mark  Twain  ! 


Mark  Twain  at  Stormfield 

THE  HOUSE  OF  MANY  BEATITUDES 

BY  ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 


IT  was  the  late  afternoon  of  a June 
day  that  Mark  Twain  first  saw  his 
new  home  at  Redding — a day  such  as 
those  who  were  responsible  for  that  home 
had  hoped  for,  and  would  have  prayed 
for,  perhaps — if  they  had  had  time. 

For  there  had  been  a great  getting 
ready — a multitude  of  last  things  to  do 
— a marshalling  and  counter-marshalling 
of  workmen  and  tradesmen  of  every  sort, 
in  order  that  the  last  touch  might  be 


added,  the  last  bit  of  furnishing  be  put 
in  place — that  the  cat  might  indeed  be 
“ purring  upon  the  hearth-rug  ” when 
he  entered  the  door,  according  to  his 
desire:  for  here  be  it  remembered  that 
Mark  Twain  had  never  seen  that  house 
before,  had  never  even  seen  Redding  until 
that  day,  and  had  no  more  than  a hazy 
notion  of  the  place  and  habitation  which 
awaited  him. 

Redding  recognized  the  occasion  as 
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historic,  and  June  18,  1908,  became  a sort 
of  holiday.  When  the  train  with  Mark 
Twain  aboard  stopped  at  the  Redding 
platform  (it  had  been  a through  ex- 
press train  up  to  that  time)  there  was 
a varied  assemblage  of  vehicles  and 
gala  array  to  offer  a gallant  country 
welcome.  It  was  then  a little  before 
six  o’clock  of  that  long  June  day,  still 
and  dreamlike,  and  to  the  people  as- 
sembled there  was  something  which  was 
not  quite  reality  in  the  scene.  There 
was  a tendency  to  be  very  still.  They 
nodded,  waved  their  hands  to  him,  smiled 
and  looked  their  fill,  but  a spell  lay  upon 
them,  and  they  did  not  cheer.  It  would 
have  been  a pity  if  they  had  done  so. 
The  picture  was  perfect.  A noise,  and 
the  illusion  would  have  shattered. 

His  carriage  led  away  on  the  three- 
mile  drive  to  the  house  on  the  hilltop, 
and  the  floral  turnout  fell  in  behind. 
There  had  been  drouth,  but  two  days 
before  a rain  had  laid  the  dust  and 
washed  the  verdure  clean.  No  first  im- 
pression of  a fair  land  could  have  come 
at  a sweeter  time.  Hillsides  were  green; 
fields  were  white  with  daisies;  dogwood 
and  laurel  shone  among  the  trees.  And 
over  all  was  the  blue  sky,  and  everywhere 
the  fragrance  of  June. 

He  was  very  quiet  as  he  drove  along. 
Once  with  gentle  humor,  looking  over  a 
white  daisy  field,  he  said : 

“ That  is  buckwheat.  I always  recog- 
nize buckwheat  when  I see  it.  I wish 
I knew  as  much  about  other  things  as 
I know  about  buckwheat.  It  seems  to 
be  very  plentiful  here;  it  even  grows 
by  the  roadside ;”  and  a little  later,  “ This 
is  the  kind  of  a road  I like;  a good  coun- 
try road  through  the  woods.” 

The  water  was  flowing  over  the  mill- 
dam  where  the  road  crossed  the  Sauga- 
tuck,  and  he  expressed  approval  of  that 
clear,  picturesque  little  river,  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  Connecticut  waters. 
A little  farther  on,  a brook  cascaded 
down  the  hillside,  and  he  compared  it 
with  some  of  the  tiny  streams  of 
Switzerland.  The  lane  that  led  to  the 
new  home  opened  just  above,  and  as  he 
entered  the  little  leafy  way  he  said: 

“ This  is  just  the  kind  of  a lane  I 
like,”  thus  completing  his  approval  of 
everything  except  the  house  itself  and 
its  location. 


The  last  of  the  procession  had  dropped 
away  at  the  entrance  of  the  lane,  and  he 
was  alone  with  those  who  had  most  anx- 
iety for  his  verdict.  They  had  not  long 
to  wait.  As  they  ascended  higher  to  the 
open  view  he  looked  away,  across  the 
Saugatuck  valley  to  the  nestling  village 
and  church  spire  and  farmhouses,  and 
to  the  distant  hills,  and  declared  the  land 
to  be  a good  land  and  beautiful — a spot 
to  satisfy  one’s  soul.  Then  came  the 
house — simple  and  severe  in  its  archi- 
tecture— an  Italian  villa,  such  as  he  had 
known  in  Florence,  adapted  now  to 
American  climate  and  needs.  The  scars 
of  building  had  not  all  healed  yet,  but 
close  to  the  house  waved  green  grass  and 
blooming  flowers  that  might  have  been 
there  always.  Neither  did  the  house  it- 
self look  new.  The  soft  gray  stucco  had 
taken  on  a tone  that  melted  into  the  blue 
sky  and  foliage  of  its  background.  At 
the  entrance  his  domestic  staff  waited 
to  greet  him,  and  then  he  stepped  across 
the  threshold  into  the  wide  hall  and 
stood  in  his  own  home  for  the  first  time 
in  seventeen  years.  It  was  an  anxious 
moment,  and  no  one  spoke  immediately. 
But  presently  when  his  eye  had  taken 
in  the  soft,  satisfying  harmony  of  the 
place  and  followed  on  through  the  wide 
doors  that  led  to  the  dining-room — on 
through  the  open  French  windows  to  the 
most  wonderful  vista  in  America — he 
said,  very  gently: 

“ How  beautiful  it  all  is!  I did  not 
think  it  could  be  as  beautiful  as  this.” 

They  showed  him  the  rooms ; the  great 
living-room  at  one  end  of  the  hall— a 
room  on  the  walls  of  which  there  were 
no  pictures,  hut  only  color  harmony— 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall  the 
splendid,  glowing  billiard-room,  where 
hung  all  the  pictures  in  which  lie  took 
delight.  Then  to  the  floor  above,  with 
its  spacious  rooms  and  a continuation 
of  color  welcome  and  concord,  the  win- 
dows open  to  the  pleasant  evening  hills. 

And  when  he  had  seen  it  all— the 
natural  Italian  garden  below  the  ter- 
races; the  loggia,  whose  arches  framed 
enchanting  vistas  and  formed  a rare 
picture-gallery  of  myriad  and  eternal 
things ; when  he  had  completed  the 
round  and  stood  in  the  billiard -room— 
his  especial  domain — once  more  he  said, 
as  a final  verdict: 
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“ It  is  a perfect  house — perfect,  so 
far  as  1 can  see,  in  every  detail.  It 
might  have  been  here  always.” 

He  was  at  home  there  from  that  mo- 
ment— absolutely,  marvellously  at  home, 
for  he  fitted  the  setting  perfectly,  and 
there  was  not  a hitch  or  a flaw  in  his 
adaptation.  To  see  him  over  the  bil- 
liard table,  five  minutes  later,  one  could 
easily  fancy  that  Mark  Twain,  as  well 
as  the  house,  had  “ been  there  always.” 

There  were  guests  that  first  evening — 
a small  home  dinner-party — and  all  so 
perfect  were  the  appointments  and  serv- 
ice that  one  not  knowing  would  scarcely 
have  imagined  it  to  be  the  first  dinner 
served  in  that  lovely  room.  A little 
later,  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  of  bay 
and  cedar,  neighbors  set  off  some  fire- 
works, and  he  stepped  out  on  the  terrace 
and  saw  rockets  climbing  through  the 
summer  sky  to  announce  his  arrival. 

u I wonder  why  they  all  go  to  so  much 
trouble  for  me,”  he  said,  softly ; “ I never 
go  to  any  trouble  for  anybody  ” — a state- 
ment which  all  who  heard  it  and  all  his 
multitude  of  readers  in  every  land  stood 
ready  to  deny. 

That  first  evening  closed  with  bil- 
li  ards — boisterous,  triumphant  billiards 
— and  when  with  midnight  the  day  ended 
and  the  billiard  cues  were  set  in  the 
rack,  there  was  none  to  say  that  Mark 
Twain's  first  day  in  his  new  home  had 
not  been  without  a flaw. 

He  had  named  it  “ Innocence  At 
Home  ” before  he  saw  it — a pleasant 
name,  suiting  his  first  week's  occupancy, 
for  his  guests  (there  are  usually  guests) 
were  two  members  of  his  “Aquarium,” 
a society  of  which  he  is  the  founder  and 
patron  saint,  composed  of  “ Angel  Fish  ” 
— that  is  to  say,  girls  in  their  early  teens. 
For  Mark  Twain  is  fond  of  children. 
He  loves  to  see  them  on  the  premises,  to 
provide  entertainment  for  them,  and  to 
mingle  with  their  games.  That  first 
week — a rare  week  in  June — was  idyllic, 
and  had  there  been  always  fair  weather 
and  Angel  Fish  the  house  on  the  hill- 
top might  have  remained  “ Innocence  At 
Home.” 

But  by  and  by  summer  storms  gath- 
ered over  that  rock-bound  open  hill  with 
its  wide  reaches  of  vine  and  shrub — wild 
fierce  storms  that  bent  the  birch  and 
cedar  and  strained  at  the  bay  and  huckle- 
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berry;  glaring  lightning  and  turbulent 
wind  and  thunder,  followed  by  the 
charging  phalanx  of  the  rain.  Standing 
with  head  bared  to  the  tumult,  his  white 
hair  tossing  in  the  blast,  and  beholding 
the  wide  splendor  of  the  spectacle,  he 
recalled  one  of  his  later  and  briefer  titles 
and  rechristened  the  place  “ Stormfield.” 

Yet,  within,  the  house  is  a house  of 
beatitudes.  No  gentler  westering  sun 
ever  illumined  the  afternoon  of  life  than 
sheds  its  tranquil  peace  at  Stormfield. 
There  are  those  whom  time  embitters 
and  hardens.  There  are  others  who,  like 
rare  and  genuine  art  productions,  grow 
mellow  and  more  precious  with  the 
years.  So  tenderly  have  the  seasons 
with  their  sweetness  and  their  sor- 
rows laid  their  kindliness  on  Mark 
Twain  that  to-day  there  is  benediction 
in  his  very  presence.  He  is  seventy- 
three,  but  he  is  not  old,  and  he  never 
will  be.  He  could  not  be  old  if  he  tried. 
His  manner,  his  speech,  his  movement, 
his  point  of  view — they  are  all  young. 
His  complexion  is  of  exquisite  coloring; 
he  runs  lightly  up-stairs;  he  skips  like 
a lad  of  ten.  One  never  feels  that  he  is 
old — that  he  ever  could  be  old.  His  hair 
is  snow-white,  but  then  so  is  his  dress, 
and  there  is  as  much  of  freshness  and 
youth  and  joy  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
He  is  the  embodiment  of  eternal  youth, 
with  youth's  eternal  charm. 

How  peacefully  the  days  go  by ! 
There  are  no  special  morning  regulations 
at  Stormfield.  One  may  have  his  break- 
fast at  any  time  and  at  almost  any  place. 
He  may  have  it  in  bed  if  he  likes,  or 
in  the  loggia  or  living-room  or  billiard- 
room.  He  may  even  have  it  in  the 
dining-room,  or  on  the  terrace,  just  out- 
side. The  company — there  is  likely  to 
be  company — may  suit  their  convenience 
in  the  matter ; they  are  under  no  restric- 
tions— no  published  restrictions — though 
on  the  mantel  of  the  billiard  - room 
there  is  a card  of  requests,  to  bur- 
glars. But  other  guests — invited  guests 
— may  rely  upon  their  conscience  and 
judgment  for  guidance.  This  applies 
mainly  to  the  forenoon;  in  the  after- 
noon there  are  games — that  is,  billiards — 
provided  one  knows  billiards — otherwise, 
hearts.  These  two  games  are  Mark 
Twain's  safety-valves,  and  while  there 
are  no  printed  requirements  relating  to 
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them,  the  unwritten  code  of  Stormfield 
provides  that  guests  of  whatever  age  or 
previous  convictions  shall  engage  in  one 
or  both  of  these  diversions. 

The  master  of  Stormfield  himself  is 
likely  to  spend  his  forenoon  in  bed,  with 
his  reading,  his  letters,  and  his  literary 
labors,  and  he  comes  to  the  green  table 
of  skill  and  chance  eager  for  the  onset. 
If  the  fates  are  kindly,  he  approves  of 
them  generously.  If  not — well,  the  fates 
are  old  enough  to  know  better  and  must 
take  the  consequences.  Sometimes, 
when  the  weather  is  fine  and  there  are 
no  games  (this  is  likely  to  be  on  Sunday 
afternoons),  there  are  long  drives  among 
the  hills,  and  along  the  Saugatuck, 
through  the  Redding  Glen. 

The  cat  is  always  “ purring  on  the 
hearth"  at  Stormfield — several  cats — for 
Mark  Twain's  fondness  for  this  clean, 
cunning,  intelligent  domestic  animal  is 
one  of  his  happiest  characteristics.  He 
is  naturally  gentle  and  tender-hearted 
toward  all  animals,  and  the  grace  and 
beauty  and  playfulness  of  the  cat  make 
a peculiar  appeal  to  his  nature.  There 
are  never  too  many  cats  at  Stormfield, 
and  the  “hearth"  takes  in  the  entire 
house,  including  the  billiard  table.  When, 
as  is  likely  to  happen  at  any  time 
during  the  game,  Sinbad  or  Danbury 
or  Billiards  may  decide  to  hop  up  and 
play  with  the  balls,  the  game  simply 
adds  this  element  of  chance,  and  the  un- 
invited player  is  not  disturbed.  The  cats 
really  own  Stormfield ; any  one  could 
tell  that  from  their  deportment.  Mark 
Twain  will  continue  to  pay  the  taxes 
and  to  keep  up  the  repairs,  but  it  is 
Danbury  and  Sinbad  and  the  others  that 
hold  the  place  in  fee  simple  and  trouble 
themselves  not  at  all  with  the  blight  of 
tribute  and  the  waste  of  wear  and  tear. 
They  possess  themselves  of  any  portion 
of  the  house  or  its  furnishings  at  will, 
and  they  never  fail  to  attract  attention. 
Mark  Twain  is  likely  to  be  preoccupied, 
and  indifferent  to  the  comings  and  goings 
of  other  members  of  the  household.  But 
no  matter  what  he  is  doing,  let  Danbury 
appear  on  the  horizon  and  he  is  observed 
and  greeted  with  due  deference,  and 
complimented  and  made  comfortable. 
Mark  Twain  has  been  known  to  rise  from 
the  dinner  table  and  carry  certain  choice 
food  out  on  the  terrace  to  Tammany — 


now  late  and  lamented — and  to  be  satis- 
fied with  almost  no  acknowledgment  in 
the  way  of  appreciation.  One  could  not 
imagine  any  home  of  the  great  humorist 
where  the  cats  were  not  supreme. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  particularly 
when  there  are  no  guests  and  he  wants 
only  the  repose  of  meditation,  Mark 
Twain  likes  music.  A great  orchestrelle 
at  the  end  of  the  living-room  supplies 
this  need,  and  lying  on  a couch  or  in  an 
easy  chair,  with  eyes  closed  and  cigar 
dimly  alight,  he  listens  half  unconscious- 
ly to  the  stately  measures  of  Chopin  and 
Schubert  and  Beethoven,  and  mingles 
unusual  philosophies  and  majestic  specu- 
lations with  long,  long  backward  dreams. 

Mark  Twain  came  to  his  new  home  in 
Redding  expecting  to  pass  only  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  there.  He  changed  his 
mind  on  the  day  after  his  arrival. 

“I  am  sorry  on  one  account  that  I 
did  not  see  the  place  before,”  he  said. 
“ Had  I done  so,  I should  have  brought 
everything  I possess  to  this  house,  and 
I never  would  leave  it  again.  It  is  a 
perfect  home." 

He  has  passed  a full  round  of  seasons 
in  the  house  since  then,  but  his  verdict 
of  those  first  days  has  not  changed. 
Harmonious  and  gratifying  throughout, 
amid  surroundings  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  all  the  beautiful  hill  country 
of  New  England;  arranged  in  every  de- 
tail for  comfort  and  use  and  welcome, 
it  is  still  the  perfect  home  to  him,  and 
will  so  remain.  It  has  been  said  that 
Mark  Twain  has  had  many  homes,  and 
that  he  tired  of  them  all — that  he  would 
soon  tire  of  this  one.  The  statement  is 
not  well  founded.  Mark  Twain  has 
lived  in  many  places,  but  he  has  had 
only  three  homes:  the  first  in  Buffalo — 
a house  of  sorrow  which  he  abandoned 
soon;  the  second  in  Hartford — a beauti- 
ful home  that  sheltered  him  during  the 
period  of  his  most  active  literary  labors, 
those  rare  early  years  of  his  married 
life.  The  stress  of  circumstances  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  there, 
and  still  more  impossible  for  him  to 
return.  Stormfield  is  the  third  of 
Mark  Twain's  homes,  and  it  is  likely 
there  will  be  no  other.  It  is  a quiet 
and  beautiful  harbor,  despite  its  name, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  its  owner  will 
slip  the  moorings  again. 
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NOT  only  was  it  first  love,  but  it 
was  love  at  first  sight.  As  a rule, 
the  favor  of  Miss  Lorrilard  had 
to  bo  sought  long  and  assiduously.  And 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  for  the  most 
part,  it  had  its  price.  Yet  there  were 
eases  where  costly  offerings  had  been 
known  to  fail.  The  rejected  suitors  were 
wont  to  ascribe  it  to  caprice,  while  Miss 
Lorrilard’s  family  inclined  to  put  faith 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  marvellous  instinct 
of  babes — despite  the  fact  that  none  of 
those  upon  whom  this  one  had  quite  lit- 
erally turned  her  back  had  ever  before 
or  after  been  convicted  of  any  act  or  word 
subversive  of  the  welfare  of  society. 

When  Erskine  appeared,  however,  he 
was  smiled  upon  at  once.  And  he,  in 
his  turn,  smiled  into  the  face  which  was 
on  a level  with  his  own  because  his  foot 
was  still  upon  the  first  step  and  Miss 
Lorrilard  sat  upon  the  porch. 

“You  can  come  to  my  tea-party,”  he 
was  told.  Six  cups  and  saucers,  six  plates, 
a teapot,  and  a sugar  bowl — all  of  which 
he  could  have  taken  into  the  palms  of 
his  two  hands — were  set  out  upon -the 
top  step.  There  was  also  one  larger  plate 
with  a slice  of  cake. 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Erskine,  and  seat- 
ed himself.  “Is  any  one  else  invited?” 
he  inquired. 

“ My  dolls  are.” 

Large  and  small,  whole  and  battered, 
they  sat  in  a row  against  the  railing  of 
tT.o  porch.  Erskine  looked  upon  it  as 
an  inclusive  introduction,  and  bowed 
to  them. 

“Now  may  I ask  your  name?” — he 
hinted  delicately  at  an  oversight  in 
the  formalities. 

“ Miss  Lorrilard,”  his  hostess  answered. 
“ But  you  can  call  me  Betty.” 

“You  are  gracious,  Betty.  It  would 
be  much  simpler  if  preliminaries  were 
always  disposed  of  after  this  wise.” 

“ Do  you  want  some  tea  ?”  She  guided 
the  conversation  away  from  abstractions. 


“ Thank  you,”  he  repeated. 

Miss  Lorrilard  took  up  the  teapot  and 
held  it  above  one  of  the  cups. 

“It  is  think  tea,”  she  volunteered,  as 
she  gave  it  to  him.  Erskine  took  the 
saucer  between  his  thumb  and  finger. 

“Put  but  your  lips  against  the  cup,” 
he  made  light  of  the  material. 

Miss  Lorrilard  mistrusted  irony.  There 
was  a faintly  doubtful  inquiry  in  her 
brown  eyes,  but  after  an  instant’s  pause 
she  decided  to  let  it  pass. 

“ There’s  truly  cake,  though,”  she 
added.  And  she  broke  him  a piece  which 
all  but  covered  one  of  the  dishes.  Then 
she  served  the  dolls  and  herself.  After 
that  she  turned  her  attention  back  to 
Erskine.  He  was  eating  his  cake,  a 
crumb  at  a time. 

“ Is  Miss  Gallatin  coming  to  the 
party?”  he  asked. 

“ Aunt  Viola?” 

“ I dare  say,”  he  agreed. 

“ No,”  said  Betty,  shortly. 

“ Don’t  you  think  you  ought  to  ask 
her?” 

“ She’s  dressing  herself.  I guess  per- 
haps there’s  a suitor  coming.” 

“ Oh  I”  said  Erskine. 

“ Do  you  want  some  more  tea  ?”  Betty 
was  attentive  to  her  duties. 

“ I think  possibly  I should  be  tearing 
myself  away.  Of  course  nothing  could 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  stay. 
But  the  fact  is  I had  a previous  engage- 
ment with  Miss  Gallatin.” 

“ Oh !”  said  Betty,  in  her  turn.  “ So 
it’s  you.”  And  if  such  a supposition  had 
not  been  unworthy,  her  guest  would  have 
thought  that  a shade  of  pique  was  to 
be  detected. 

“I  don’t  care,”  the  eternal  feminine 
at  once  took  means  to  remove  any  such 
misconstruction  from  his  mind.  “I  can 
play  with  my  dolls.” 

“ To  be  sure  you  can,”  Erskine  ac- 
quiesced, as  he  rose  and  went  to  the 
front  door,  ringing  the  bell.  She  had 
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half  expected  that  he  would  pat  her 
upon  the  head,  or  pull  her  curls — 
either  of  which  courses  she  would 
have  resented  intensely.  But  he  only 
gave  her  a farewell  nod  as  he  vanished 
from  sight. 

Betty  played  tea-party  with  the  dolls 
for  a while  longer.  But  it  was  not  much 
fun.  To  be  sure,  she  could  have  had  com- 
panionship. From  the  next  garden  her 
youngest  sweetheart,  Freddy  Smith,  hail- 
ed her,  requesting  that  she  come  and  play. 
She  vouchsafed  no  answer. 

“ Then  I’ll  come  over  there,”  he 
proposed. 

“ I don’t  want  you,”  discouraged  Betty. 

“ Why  not  ?”  was  the  wistful  query. 

“ Because  I don’t.” 

“ The  advantage  of  five  over  twenty- 
five,”  observed  Erskine.  The  suggestions 
and  their  prompt  rejection  had  reached 
the  drawing-room. 

Miss  Gallatin  smiled.  “ No — it  is  only 
a question  of  degree  and  of  form. 
Twenty-five  has  its  manner  of  expressing 
the  same  things.” 

“ But  Miss  Betty  concedes  nothing,  and 
refuses  to  complicate  existence  for  the 
satisfaction  of  having  a variety  of  strings 
to  her  bow.” 

“ Betty  knows  no  motive  whatever, 
save  that  of  her  own  sweet  will.” 

It  was  in  obedience  to  this  that  the 
subject  of  their  remarks  presently  ap- 
peared at  the  drawing-room  door.  But 
the  simplicity  of  her  purposes  was  already 
beginning  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  tra- 
dition and  of  those  feminine  policies 
which  long  ages  have  made  instinct.  For 
the  first  time  she  was  in  the  grasp  of  a 
preference  so  strong  as  to  have  a re- 
actionary force.  She  had  come  as  far 
as  the  door  because  she  wanted  to.  But 
also  because  she  wanted  to  come  farther 
she  did  not  do  it.  When  the  paradox 
of  motives  has  reached  this  point  there 
is  need  of  an  impulsion  from  without. 
Meanwhile  her  indecision  could  not 
cloak  itself  with  pretence.  She  stood 
with  her  finger  in  her  mouth  and  twisted 
the  toe  of  her  sandal  into  the  rug.  It 
was  behavior  so  unusual  that  Miss  Gal- 
latin was  surprised.  Usually  when  Betty 
desired  to  come  into  the  drawing-room 
she  came,  regardless  of  who  might  be 
there.  And  when  she  had  anything  to 


say  she  said  it,  whether  it  were  inter- 
rupting the  speech  of  her  elders  or  not. 

“ What  is  it,  darling  ?”  asked  Miss  Gal- 
latin. “ Come  here  to  auntie.”  Betty 
remained  where  she  was,  unanswering, 
her  eyes  upon  Erakine’s  face.  Miss  Gal- 
latin held  out  her  hand.  “ Come,  dear,  and 
tell  Mr.  Erskine  what  you  learned  at  the 
kindergarten  to-day.”  Betty  stood  still. 

Then  Erskine  spoke.  “ Come  on,  Bet- 
ty,” he  commanded. 

Betty  obeyed.  But  when  he  reached 
out  his  arm  to  draw  her  beside  his  chair 
she  sidled  off  to  Miss  Gallatin. 

“ Betty  and  I are  great  friends,”  that 
young  lady  explained.  “Indeed,  the  at- 
tachment is  so  extreme  as  to  be  occa- 
sionally rather  detrimental  to  discipline.” 

Betty  felt  that  something  which  she 
did  not  understand  was  being  said 
about  her.  They  need  not  think  she 
didn’t  know  she  was  being  discussed, 
just  because  they  used  long  words.  Dis- 
trust darkened  her  eyes  as  she  turned 
them  from  Erskine  to  her  aunt  and 
back  again. 

“ Miss  Betty  and  I had  a flirtation  out 
on  the  porch,”  said  Erskine.  “Didn’t 
we,  Betty?”  She  nodded. 

But  a silent  and  abashed  little  girl, 
even  though  very  pretty  indeed,  was  only 
less  interesting  than  would  have  been 
one  obtrusively  loquacious.  And  the 
conversation  forthwith  proceeded,  lit- 
erally and  figuratively,  above  her  head. 
For.  a time  she  continued  to  lean  against 
Aunt  Viola’s  knee,  with  Aunt  Viola’s 
arm  around  her.  She  was  passionately 
and  sometimes'  obstreperously  devoted  to 
this  charming  young  relative.  Aunt 
Viola  was  her  refuge  in  hours  of  emo- 
tion or  of  trial.  Yet  now  this  feminine 
influence  was  upon  the  wane  and  a 
masculine  one  was  in  the  ascendent.  The 
more  Betty  stared  fixedly  at  the  visitor, 
the  more  did  she  desire  to  have  his  arms 
around  her  rather  than  Miss  Gallatin’s. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  before  long 
she  had  gradually  edged  over  beside  his 
chair,  and  his  fingers  were  playing  un- 
heedingly  with  her  curls. 

When  Erskine  was  ready  to  go  he  took 
her  up  on  his  knee.  “Are  you  going 
to  give  me  a bear  hug,  Miss  Betty?” 
he  suggested. 

Betty  sat  unresponsive. 

“ Her  favor  is  not  easily  won,”  Aunt 
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Viola  explained.  “ She  must  first  be 
served,  long  and  faithfully.” 

But  Betty  was  not  prepared  to  let  con- 
sistency stand  in  the  way  of  inclination. 
With  an  abrupt  turn  she  scrambled 
up,  and  throwing  her  arms  about  Ers- 
kine’s  neck,  she  embraced  him  with  all 
her  strength. 

After  this  it  was  understood  that  she 
was  Erskine’s  sweetheart.  He  had  told 
her  so  himself.  He  had  also  informed 
her  that  his  first  name  was  Tom. 

" Aunt  Viola  can  call  you  Tom,  too,” 
she  had  conceded,  in  a moment  of  ex- 
pansiveness. But  Miss  Gallatin  did  not 
avail  herself  of  the  privilege. 

In  the  beginning  it  could  not  be  said 
that  Erskine  was  very  assiduous  in  his 
attentions  to  his  sweetheart.  He  came 
to  the  house  only  at  intervals  of  some 
length.  But  gradually  his  ardor  waxed. 
His  visits  grew  to  be  almost  an  every- 
day affair.  Betty  expected  them  as  part 
of  the  routine  of  life.  When  she  heard 
that  he  was  in  the  drawing-room  she 
would  at  once  leave  her  play  and  go 
down.  It  contented  her  to  stand  beside 
him  with  her  hand  in  his,  or  to  sit  on 
his  lap,  listening  to  what  he  and  Aunt 
Viola  had  to  say.  Once  or  twice  she 
learned  that  he  had  been  at  the  house 
without  her  having  been  informed  of  it. 
And  her  displeasure  was  expressed. 

But  the  disappointment  was  in  a man- 
ner atoned  for  when  he  presented  her 
with  a beautiful  doll,  which  could  speak 
and  close  its  eyes.  He  had  sent  boxes 
of  candy  before  this,  to  be  sure.  But 
Aunt  Viola  had  always  appropriated 
them,  only  doling  out  a piece  occasion- 
ally. The  doll,  however,  no  one  else  at- 
tempted to  claim,  and  Betty  could  cher- 
ish it  for  its  own  sake  and  that  of  the 
donor.  Yet  she  began  to  grow  a little 
restive  under  the  treatment  which  the 
rest  of  the  family  accorded  to  her  affairs. 
There  came  a time,  for  instance,  when 
they  spoke  at  the  breakfast  table  of 
Erskine’s  presence  upon  the  evening  pre- 
vious. " Was  Tom  here  last  night  ?”  she 
asked,  pricking  up  her  head  and  turning 
sharply  to  her  mother.  Mrs.  Lorrilard 
nodded.  "Why  wasn’t  I told?”  Betty 
could  be  crushingly  dignified.  But  they 
laughed.  Her  face  flamed  and  she  got 
down  from  her  chair  with  a haughty 
u ’Scuse  me,  please,”  and  left  the  room. 


Nor  would  she  be  prevailed  upon  to  come 
back  and  finish  her  toast  and  egg. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  he  wished  to 
make  amends  for  this  oversight  that  he 
brought  her  presents  frequently  after 
this.  He  sent  Aunt  Viola  flowers  and 
books  and  things,  to  be  sure,  but  what 
were  they  compared  to  doll’s-house  fur- 
niture and  wonderful  mechanical  toys? 
She  had  loved  Erskine  before,  and  for 
himself  alone,  but  it  would  not  have 
been  human  nature  if  she  had  failed  to 
have  her  affections  strengthened  by  such 
visible  tokens  of  his  own. 

The  day  when  adoration  and  felicity 
overwhelmed  her  heart,  however,  was 
when  he  drew  from  his  pocket  and 
slipped  upon  her  finger  a shining  gold- 
ring  set  with  five  little  pale-blue  stones. 
Betty  sat  long  in  contemplation  of  her 
treasure.  At  length  she  looked  over  at 
Aunt  Viola.  Aunt  Viola  had  also  a new 
ring.  Betty  did  not  know  where  it  had 
come  from.  She  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire.  In  fact,  she  did  not 
admire  it  especially.  It  looked  like  white 
glass.  Now  for  the  first  time  she  spoke 
of  it.  "My  ring’s  prettier  than  yours. 
It  has  five  pieces — and  they’re  blue.” 

This  was  the  crowning  hour  of  her 
romance.  But  it  was  short-lived.  For 
that  very  night  the  pangs  of  jealousy 
rended  her  soul. 

She  had  been  put  to  bed  m the 
nursery  soon  after  dark.  And,  as  usual, 
she  had  fallen  asleep  at  once.  But  after 
a time,  which  she  had  no  means  of  meas- 
uring, she  awoke.  This  was  almost  un- 
precedented. Probably,  however,  it  was 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  her  new  possession.  Under 
the  coverlid  her  right  hand  stole  over 
to  the  left  one  and  felt  the  circlet  of 
gold  with  its  five  little  stones.  And  very 
naturally  she  began  to  think  about 
Erskine.  Presently  she  felt  that  she 
wanted  to  see  him.  It  became  an  over- 
mastering desire.  Perhaps  he  was  down- 
stairs in  the  drawing-room  at  this  very 
moment.  She  knew  that  he  came  very 
often  in  the  evening  now,  when  she  was 
not  informed.  It  was  a fact  she  had  had  to 
accept.  And  if  he  were  there,  of  course 
he  would  want  to  see  her.  Was  she  not 
his  sweetheart? 

So  it  was  that  a little  figure  in  white 
came  out  from  the  dark  nursery  into  the 
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dimly  lighted  corridor,  went  down  the 
stairs  and  across  the  entrance  hall  to  the 
drawing-room  door.  There  she  paused. 
And  a sight  which  at  first  she  could  not 
comprehend  met  her  dazed,  wide-open 
eyes.  Erskine,  her  own  Erskine,  was  in- 
deed there,  as  she  had  felt  that  he  would 
be.  But  the  arms  which  she  had  wanted 
to  have  take  her  up  and  hold  her  close 
were  enfolding  Aunt  Viola.  Aunt  Viola 
was  letting  him  kiss  her.  And  she  could 
hear  him  say,  “ Good  night,  sweetheart.” 

Silent  and  unperceived,  Betty  went 
back  up  the  stairs,  groped  her  way  into 
the  nursery,  and  crept  into  her  bed. 
And  when  Aunt  Viola  came  tiptoeing 
in  a few  minutes  later  to  see  if  her  little 
niece  were  well  covered  for  the  night, 
Betty  was  sobbing  with  her  head  under 
the  sheets. 

“ What  is  it,  dearie  ? Have  you  had 
a bad  dream?”  her  aunt  asked,  gently. 
But  Betty  would  not  answer. 

The  next  day  a heavy  weight  oppressed 
her  spirits.  All  the  happiness  seemed  to 
have  gone  from  life.  She  did  not  care 
about  the  doll’s  house.  She  did  not  care 
about  the  speaking  doll.  She  did  not 
want  to  play.  As  for  the  new  ring,  the 
gold  had  lost  its  lustre  and  the  blue 
stones  were  dull.  Her  misery  was  too 
deep  for  speech,  but  it  became  so  ap- 
parent that  even  the  uncomprehending, 
unimaginative  grown-ups  began  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  not  merely  a case 
of  sulks. 

“ I believe  the  poor  little  thing  is  really 
unhappy,”  she  overheard  Aunt  Viola  say 
— Aunt  Viola,  whose  advances  she  had 
repulsed  unrelentingly.  “ Perhaps  she 
has  her  own  premonitions.” 

“ I think  she  ought  to  be  told,”  Mr. 
Lorrilard’s  voice  made  reply. 

“ I’m  sure  I don’t  want  to  break  it 
to  her,”  Aunt  Viola’s  voice  spoke  again. 
“ She  has  always  been  so  devoted  to  me.” 

“ It  is  Mr.  Erskine  who  has  her  alle- 
giance now,”  Betty’s  mother  interpreted. 

“But  she  must  know  sometime  before 
long,  and  it  may  save  complications  to 
have  it  out  at  once.” 

Betty  wondered  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about;  but  she  was  not  very  curious. 
Nothing  mattered  especially.  The  world 
was  a dreary,  uninteresting  place.  Her 
mood  of  silence  and  lifelessness  continued 
even  when  she  had  had  her  nap  and  was 


being  dressed  for  the  afternoon.  Her 
mother  had  come  into  the  nursery  to-day 
to  comb  the  long,  thick  curls — sending 
nurse  herself  down  to  attend  to  other 
things.  And  she  was  being  so  careful 
and  gentle  as  to  have  given  no  single 
occasion  for  an  exasperated  “ Oh !” 

Betty’s  toilet  went  on  for  a time,  with 
no  speech  upon  either  side.  Then  Mrs. 
Lorrilard  mustered  courage  to  begin. 

“ Betty  dear,”  she  said,  “ should  you 
mind  very  much  if  Aunt  Viola  were  to 
go  away  and  leave  us  for  a while  ?” 

Betty  did  not  at  once  reply. 

“ Should  you,  dear?” 

“No,”  came  flatly. 

“ But  you  love  Aunt  Viola  very  much, 
don’t  you?”  Mrs.  Lorrilard  tried  again. 

“ No.”  Betty  was  implacable. 

“ Well  — mother  is  sorry  that  you 
don’t.  But  she  thinks  you  will  when  you 
are  in  a better  humor.  And,  anyway, 
dearie,  you  must  be  nice  to  her  while  she 
stays  with  us  now.  It  won’t  be  much 
longer,  because  Aunt  Viola  is  going  to 
be  married  to  Mr.  Erskine  and  be  taken 
ever  so  far  away.” 

For  a long  minute  Betty  sat  im- 
movable, giving  no  sign.  Then  reaching 
up  one  hand  to  detach  a curl  from  the 
comb,  she  turned  with  great  deliberation 
and  looked  her  mother  in  the  face. 

“ May  I ask,”  she  demanded,  in  meas- 
ured tones,  “ if  Tom  knows  anything 
about  this?” 

It  was  not  to  be  said  of  Betty  that  she 
failed  to  take  with  proper  pride  what  she 
evidently  felt  to  be  a betrayal,  a breach 
of  faith.  Tom  had  been  hers,  her  es- 
pecial property.  He  had  said  that  she 
was  his  sweetheart.  And  now  he  had 
changed  his  mind.  He  liked  Aunt  Viola 
better.  But  Betty  uttered  no  reproaches. 

It  befell  that  she  did  not  see  Erskine 
for  several  days  after  the  news  had  been 
broken  to  her.  Then  she  and  Freddy 
Smith  were  going  through  the  hall  on 
their  way  up-stairs.  Erskine  came  out 
from  the  library. 

“Hello,  Betty!”  he  greeted  her,  in  his 
usual  cheerful  voice.  “ It  is  a good  while 
since  we  have  met.” 

“How  do  you  do?”  she  answered, 
distantly. 

“Are  we  on  formal  terms?  Aren’t 
you  coming  to  kiss  me?” 
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Betty  did  not  hesitate.  Unsmiling  and 
unmoved  she  walked  over  to  him,  laid 
her  hand  in  his,  and  lifted  her  face. 
Erskine  knew  that  at  the  best  it  was 
only  acquiescence. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  my  little 
sweetheart?”  he  asked,  detaining  her  as 
she  tried  to  withdraw. 

“I’m  not  your  sweetheart,”  said  Bet- 
ty, calmly. 

“ She’s  mine,”  triumphed  Freddy 
Smith. 

She  threw  him  a look  of  disdain. 
“ I’m  not,  either,”  she  denied. 

The  next  time  Erskine  came  he  pro- 
duced from  his  pocket  a little  box,  which 
upon  being  opened  displayed  a tiny  heart- 
shaped  locket. 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Betty,  showing  no 
delight. 

But,  except  for  the  studied  reserve 
which  was  not  to  be  overcome,  her  life 
went  on  upon  its  even  tenor.  She  played 
with  her  dolls  and  her  toys  and  romped 
with  Freddy  Smith. 

“ She  isn’t  pining,  at  any  rate,  poor 
little  girl,”  Aunt  Viola  said. 

“ She  has  proper  pride,”  Erskine  com- 
mended, “and  she  is  not  going  to  eat 
out  her  heart  for  a faithless  man.” 

Betty  certainly  gave  no  evidence  that 
concealment  of  any  grief  was  gnawing 
on  the  damask  of  her  round  cheeks.  She 
showed  a quite  normal  curiosity  over  all 
the  preparations  for  the  wedding,  and 
was  to  the  last  degree  pleased  and  excited 
over  the  part  she  herself  was  to  take  in 
it.  For  she  wa9  to  attend  the  bride,  car- 
rying the  ring.  She  saw  Aunt  Viola  as 
a minor  factor  in  that  mysterious  cere- 
mony about  which  every  one  was  talking. 
And  she  could  not  wait  for  the  day  to 
come.  “ When  will  it  be  the  tenth  of 
oune?”  she  inquired,  persistently.  But 
at  last  it  was  to  be  the  day  after  to- 
v -vow,  and  finally  it  was  to-day. 

Betty  walked  into  the  room  in  time  to 
the  music  precisely  as  she  had  been 
trained,  serene  in  the  consciousness  of 
her  new  frock  and  ribbons.  “Isn’t  she 
a darling?”  “ The  precious  little  thing!” 
“Isn’t  she  just  too  sweet?”  the  com- 
ments followed  her.  She  divided  admira- 
tion with  the  bride  herself. 

“ That’s  right,  Betty.  You  are  doing 
beautifully,”  her  father  whispered,  at  the 


first  opportunity.  She  had  forgotten 
nothing  and  her  behavior  was  exemplary. 
Yet  he  felt  it  would  be  as  well  to  stand 
by  and  prompt  her.  So,  as  the  moment 
approached  when  ohe  was  to  carry  for- 
ward the  ring  upon  its  silver  salver,  he 
spoke  again. 

“ Be  ready,  Betty.  Listen  for  the 
words.” 

The  words  were  spoken. 

“ Now,  Betty.”  Betty  gave  no  sign. 
“ Now,  Betty,”  he  repeated,  urgently, 
“ the  ring,  take  them  the  ring.”  Betty 
did  not  move. 

" Betty r It  was  a sharp  command. 

At  this  trying  juncture  Mrs.  Lorrilard 
came  to  the  rescue.  She  was  afraid  that 
her  little  daughter  had  suddenly  become 
self-conscious,  rooted  to  the  spot  with 
fright.  But  neither  self-consciousness 
nor  fright  showed  in  the  fixed  brown 
eyes  and  the  stubbornly  sunken  chin. 
Erskine  had  turned  his  head  slightly  and 
was  signing  to  her  to  come  forward. 

“ Betty  dear,”  her  mother  pleaded, 
“don’t  be  a naughty  girl  and  make  us 
all  ashamed  of  you.” 

The  plea  had  its  effect.  Yielding  to 
the  moral  suasion  and  to  the  pressure 
on  her  shoulder,  Betty  walked  over  to 
Erskine  and  held  up  the  salver,  upon  a 
level  with  her , chin.  Erskine  took  the 
ring  and  the  ceremony  proceeded. 

“ Betty,”  Mrs.  Lorrilard’s  low  voice 
came  again  under  the  rhythmic  words, 
“ come  back  now.” 

Betty  gave  no  intimation  of  hearing. 
She  stood  where  she  was,  staring  up  at 
the  bride  and  at  Erskine  with  a wide, 
pathetic  gaze.  Gradually  her  eyes  began 
to  fill  with  tears.  A sense  of  woe  swept 
over  her.  She  had  been  a naughty  girl. 
Her  father  and  her  mother  were  angry 
with  her  and  ashamed  of  her.  She  would 
probably  be  punished.  And  nobody  would 
like  her  now.  Nobody  would  think  she 
was  pretty — for  bad  little  girls  were  never 
pretty.  And  over  and  above  it  all,  Aunt 
Viola  was  going  away  and  Tom  didn’t 
love  her.  She  was  no  one’s  sweetheart 
any  more. 

She  did  not  know  what  the  clergyman 
had  said,  she  had  no  knowledge  of  any- 
thing that  was  happening,  until  at  last 
she  realized  that  Erskine  and  her  aunt 
had  turned  to  face  the  room,  that  there 
was  a general  flutter  and  stir,  an  ending 
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of  the  tense  silence.  It  bore  itself  in 
upon  her  with  a sharp  sense  of  finality, 
of  something  important  having  come  to 
a close. 

Then  she  knew  that  Erskine  was  look- 
ing down  into  her  brimming  eyes,  was 
reaching  out  his  hand  to  her,  smiling. 

“ Come  and  kiss  Aunt  Viola,”  he  said, 
“ — and  Uncle  Tom.” 

Nothing  more  was  needed  to  break 
down  her  self-control.  The  tears  began 
to  roll  along  her  cheeks,  and  all  at  once, 
with  a wail  of  sharpest  anguish,  she  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  bridal  couple, 
sobbing  out  the  grief  which  had  been  so 
long  restrained. 

It  was  in  vain  that  she  was  taken  up 
into  the  bridegroom’s  arms,  in  vain  that 
Aunt  Viola  spoke  soothing  words.  Nerv- 
ous and  tired  and  overwrought  with  the 
unwonted  excitement,  she  grew  hysterical 
and  tempestuous. 

‘‘  Let  me  go,  let  me  go,”  she  gasped, 
struggling  to  be  free.  “You  don’t  love 
me.  You  don’t  love  me.  I’m  not  your 
sweetheart  any  more.” 

So  unseemly  an  interruption  of  the 
festivities  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  tol- 
erated. Betty  was  delivered  over  to  her 
father,  who  bore  her,  still  wailing,  to 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  speaking  to  her 
with  cutting  severity,  gave  her  into  the 
nurse’s  care  with  instructions  that  she 
be  put  to  bed. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  the  wonderful 
day  to  which  she  had  looked  forward  for 
so  long!  She  did  not  believe  that  they 
would  ever  forgive  her,  her  father  or 
mother  or  Aunt  Viola — or  even  Tom. 
As  the  afternoon  deepened  she  lay  there 
in  the  nursery  alone,  her  breath  still 
coming  in  short  catches  and  long  quiver- 
ings. Her  tear-bumed  lids  were  closed. 

But  after  a time  she  became  aware 
that  some  one  was  near  her.  She  turned 
slowly  and  looked  up.  There  stood  Aunt 
Viola,  bending  over  the  little  bed,  her 
eyes  shining  through  the  dusk  with 
soft  radiance. 

In  the  few  short  minutes  which  fol- 
lowed, Betty’s  troubled  soul  found  peace. 


Regardless  of  the  new  gown  in  which  she 
was  to  go  away,  Aunt  Viola  knelt  upon 
the  floor  and  gathered  her  to  her  breast 
And  Tom,  who  had  followed  into  the  room, 
patted  her  forgivingly  upon  the  head. 

“ I was  so  awful  naughty,”  Betty  mur- 
mured, tremulously. 

“ Never  mind,  dearie.  Every  one  will 
forgive  you  this  time.  But  what  was  the 
matter,  little  girl?” 

“ It  was  because  ” — there  came  a catch 
in  the  breath — “because  you  are  going 
away — and  because  I’m  not  Tom’s  sweet- 
heart any  more.” 

Then  Aunt  Viola,  comprehending  at 
last,  threw  herself  upon  the  generosity 
of  the  rival  she  had  supplanted.  Betty 
loved  Aunt  Viola,  did  she  not?  And 
Betty  wanted  Aunt  Viola  to  be  happy? 
But  Aunt  Viola  would  be  very  unhappy 
indeed,  so  unhappy  that  perhaps  she 
might  die,  if  she  were  not  Uncle  Toms 
sweetheart  herself. 

Betty  gave  it  consideration.  It  was 
an  appeal  to  which  her  nature  responded 
Her  arms  closed  more  tightly  about  Aunt 
Viola’s  neck. 

“ m tell  you  what  we  will  do,”  her 
new  uncle  spoke,  pursuing  the  path  of  his 
bride’s  diplomacy.  “We  will  let  Betty 
decide.  Will  you  make  Aunt  Viola  un- 
happy, or  will  you  let  me  have  her  for 
one  of  my  sweethearts — and  you  for  the 
other  one?” 

The  fervor  of  renunciation  rose  high 
in  Betty’s  soul,  and  magnanimity  ruled 
supreme. 

“ She  can  be  your  only  sweetheart.” 
Then,  with  a very  feminine  touch  of 
the  sense  of  power  and  of  choice,  “ I will 
take  Freddy  Smith.” 

And  so  it  was  that,  at  rest  with  her 
own  conscience  and  with  the  world  at 
large,  Betty  only  stirred  drowsily  when, 
a few  minutes  later,  she  heard  a carriage 
driving  away  to  the  sound  of  good  wishes 
and  farewells.  And  a9  the  roll  of  wheels 
was  lost  in  the  distance  she  gave  a long 
9igh  of  contentment,  tucked  her  hand 
under  her  grief-stained  cheek,  and  drifted 
off  into  smiling  sleep. 
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THE  question  whether  our  blessings 
come  up  from  the  ground  or  down 
from  the  sky  is  apt  to  remain  for 
our  consideration  after  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  they  are  really  blessings. 
The  fact  as  to  their  true  nature  can  be 
established  only  by  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  never  so  finally  established 
but  there  will  be  a minority  to  dispute 
it.  We  are  accustomed,  upon  the  ver- 
dict of  the  vastly  greater  part  of  civilized 
mankind,  to  think  and  to  say  that 
monogamy,  indissoluble  matrimony,  so- 
briety, peace,  liberty,  equality,  fraternity, 
representative  government,  private  prop- 
erty, manhood  suffrage,  vaccination,  hy- 
gienic plumbing,  arbitration  of  inter- 
national differences,  and  the  reference  of 
private  grievances  to  the  law  courts, 
and  wounds  to  personal  pride  or  dignity 
to  courts  of  honor,  are  all  the  benefic 
effects  of  a divine  purpose  humanly 
working  toward  universal  truth  and 
right.  But  this  verdict  has  been  by  no 
means  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
civilized  world.  In  all  ages,  quite  down 
to  our  own,  there  have  been  sincere  and 
serious  people  to  contend  that  polygamy 
is  the  true  solution  of  the  sex  question, 
that  divorce  ought  to  be  easy,  that  al- 
cohol is  a good  creature  in  its  manifold 
forms,  that  war  is  useful  in  keeping 
down  a surplus  of  population,  that  there 
never  was  and  never  can  be  and  never 
should  be  liberty,  equality,  and  frater- 
nity, that  a benign  despotism  is  the 
only  good  government,  that  private  prop- 
erty is  a robbery  of  the  public,  that  man- 
hood suffrage  is  a fallacy  as  well  as  a 
failure,  that  vaccination  is  the  prolific 
mother  of  diseases,  that  the  good  old 
surface  drainage  is  the  only  sewerage, 
that  arbitration  is  impossible,  and  duel- 
ling is  right  and  wise.  Cannibalism  is 
the  one  practice  of  the  past  which  has  not 
been  openly  defended,  but  there  is  no  tell- 
ing how  many  have  secretly  continued  it 
into  our  own  time.  As  for  such  a thing 
as  womanhood  suffrage,  there  are  some, 
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by  no  means  the  worst  men  or  women 
in  the  world,  who  hold  that  it  would 
be  the  greatest  harm  that  could  happen. 
Pending  the  decision  of  the  majority  on 
this  point,  the* Easy  Chair  will  provi- 
sionally rest  in  a supposition  to  the  con- 
trary, for  the  sake  of  that  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  the  present  world  move- 
ment, which  to  be  useful  must  be  friend- 
ly rather  than  unfriendly.  That  is  to 
say,  we  must  regard  the  actual  disposi- 
tion of  men  to  give  women  an  equal 
share  in  their  common  civic  affairs,  as 
of  beneficent  promise  before  we  can 
profitably  ask  whether  it  is  of  terrestrial 
or  of  celestial,  origin. 

Is  it  the  far  result  of  collective  woman’s 
indignant  sense  of  the  injustice  done  her, 
eventuating  in  the  formidable  rebellion 
of  the  sex  against  the  unfairness  of  the 
existing  conditions,  or  has  it  eventuated 
from  the  inspiration  of  some  clear  in- 
tellect shocked  by  the  secular  spectacle 
of  the  wrongs  of  women  through  men’s 
laws?*  This  psychological  problem  is 
peculiarly  tempting  at  the  present  sig- 
nificant stage  of  the  proceedings,  and 
we  hope  it  will  interest  those  enlight- 
ened spirits  that  monthly  throng  about 
the  Easy  Chair  and  invite  it  to  its  bold 
divagations.  In  the  apparent  fact  we 
have  that  essential  duality  which  con- 
fronts us  in  every  human  fact,  and  that 
interaction  of  the  divided  verities  which 
constitute  one  truth.  Probably  the 
dumb  sense  of  women’s  wrongs  began 
very  long  ago,  though  the  recognition 
of  them  is  so  recent.  For  centuries  the 
victims  of  the  arena  suffered  before 
men’s  eyes,  until  at  last  some  spectator 
realized  that  the  atrocious  cruelties  he 
beheld  hurt  those  who  bore  them  as  they 
would  have  hurt  him  in  their  place ; 
then  the  beginning  of  the  end  came, 
not  through  the  sensibility  of  the  im- 
mediate sufferer,  but  through  that  of 
some  comfortable  witness.  It  was  not 
because  Mary  Wollstonecraft  had  been 
worse  wronged  than  other  women  that 
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she  saw  how  all  women  were  wronged, 
and  was  moved  to  write  the  epoch- 

making  book  from  which  all  the  modem 
agitation  of  the  woman  question  dates. 
She  too  had  fought  with  beasts  at 

Ephesus,  but  it  is  much  more  imag- 
inable that  it  was  from  a spirit  awak- 
ened in  her  by  the  sufferings  of  oth- 
ers that  she  spoke  than  from  her  personal 
experiences. 

A like  strain  of  impersonal  inter- 

est of  sympathy  in  the.  reformer  runs 
through  the  tale  of  oppression  since  the 
world  began.  It  was  not  some  wretch 
who  had  been  the  victim  of  prison 

abuses,  but  a man  knowing  of  them  in 
a magisterial  way,  and  with  only  a brief 
casual  sense  and  sight  of  them  at  close 
range,  a man  rich  and  well  placed  in 
life,  who  took  up  the  cause  of  the  for- 
gotten captive  and  the  friendless  con- 
vict. A poor  printer  in  Newburyport, 
who  had  never  been  near  Richmond  or 
Charleston  or  New  Orleans,  conceived  of 
slavery  in  its  abomination,  and  could 
not  rest  till  emancipation  became  part 
of  American  history.  It  was  not  a 
negro  captured  in  a midnight  foray, 
driven  over  burning  sands,  hustled  aboard 
a slaver,  and  after  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage,  sold  into  lifelong  bond- 
age in  another  hemisphere,  who  spurred 
the  conscience  of  the,  world  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade,  but  it  was 
an  elderly  English  invalid  who,  after 
a youth  of  idle  gayety,  devoted  himself 
to  its  extirpation.  The  great  social  and 
political  changes  have  started  from  a like 
impulse,  from  the  compassion  and  the 
indignation  of  those  not  immediately  or 
not  most  to  be  helped  by  them.  The 
French  Revolution  did  not  begin  with 
the  peasants  who  ate  grass,  but  with 
the  philosophers  who  at  their  little  sup- 
pers realized  that  famine  with  horror. 
We  ourselves  would  very  likely  have  gone 
on  using  stamped  paper  and  drinking 
taxed  tea  to  the  present  day  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  publicists  who  could 
well  have  afforded  to  pay  the  imposts, 
but  who  inspired  us  to  rebel  against  the 
English  violation  of  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple involved.  Socialism  itself,  so  far 
as  we  can  trace  its  origin,  is  not  the 
dream  of  the  overworked  and  underpaid 
laborer;  he  is  still  concerned  in  getting 
more  pay  for  his  work;  but  it  is  the 


vision  of  the  soft-handed  scholar  Plato, 
persisting  through  the  religious  common- 
wealth of  the  first  Christians  to  the 
Utopia  of  the  English  gentleman.  Sir 
Thomas  More. 

The  cause,  then,  of  women’s  rights 
is  not  different  in  being  the  sympa- 
thetic effect  through  women  who  have 
not  felt  women’s  wrongs  the  most.  The 
English  suffragettes  who  have  violated 
the  decorum  of  ministers  and  legislators, 
and  had  themselves  carried  kicking  and 
screaming  out  of  insulted  Parliaments, 
and  willingly  served  their  sentences  in 
jail,  like  common  criminals,  are  not 
women  who  have  endured  peculiar  hard- 
ship through  the  unequal  laws.  They 
are  mostly  women  in  very  comfortable 
circumstances,  in  good  society,  often  of 
geptle  birth  and  even  noble  blood,  favored 
and  flattered  by  the  conditions,  rather 
than  oppressed  by  them.  They  may  be 
right  or  they  may  be  wrong  in  their  con- 
ception of  the  situation ; but  what  is 
certain  is  that  they  believe  themselves 
right,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  suffer 
all  things  if  they  may  only  do  something 
to  break  the  bonds  enslaving  one-half 
of  the  human  race,  or  in  very  highly 
feminized  populations,  three-quarters  or 
two-thirds. 

Still  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  demanding  complete  civic 
equality  in  a country  where  men’s  laws 
are  juster  toward  women  than  the  laws 
of  any  other  country,  where  already  wom- 
en have  so  nearly  their  full  share  in 
civic  affairs,  that  they  may  vote  at  all 
elections  except  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. Only  the  women  of  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  are  more  fully  represented 
in  the  management  of  their  public  busi- 
ness than  the  women  of  England.  It 
is  apparently  because  they  so  nearly 
have  their  rights  that  the  suffragettes 
will  have  the  last  right  due  them,  and 
it  is  for  the  same  reason,  though  with 
a milder  might,  that  the  suffragists  in 
this  country  are  urging  their  cause  in 
the  vast  majority  of  the  States  where 
they  are  not  yet  enfranchised.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  very  interesting,  it  is 
even  a little  edifying  to  note  how  the 
sympathy  of  the  primary  thinkers  who 
originated  the  movement  has  penetrated 
from  the  secondary  thinkers  far  more 
personally  and  vitally  concerned  in  it. 
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to  those  tertiary  thinkers  who  do  most 
of  the  intellectual  work  for  the  polite 
world.  Twenty  years  ago,  George  Will- 
iam Curtis  was  the  only  man  in  “ good,” 
or  fashionable,  society  who  believed  in 
the  cause,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
was  the  only  woman.  Of  course  there 
were  many  other  gifted  and  excellent 
people  in  the  “ best,”  or  cultivated,  so- 
ciety who  believed  in  it,  and  one  may 
typify  these  by  the  names  of  Frances 
Willard  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
without  dread  of  the  ridicule  which  such 
a little  while  ago  would  have  attached  to 
the  mere  mention  of  their  names.  We 
hope  we  are  not  saying  that  it  ought 
not  still  to  attach  to  the  respectful 
treatment  of  their  memories,  but  if 
we  are  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  facts 
we  may  say  that  they  can  be  named 
now  without  exciting  universal  derision. 
Indeed,  these  women,  if  they  were  still 
alive,  would  not  now  be  shut  out  of 
“ good  ” society  or  shut  up  to  the  “ best.” 
In  good  society  they  would  find  many 
women,  rich  and  fashionable,  as  well  as 
cultivated,  who  would  be  glad  to  welcome 
them  comrades  in  the  common  cause. 
If  they  had  been  at  the  great  suffragist 
meeting  in  Carnegie  Music  Hall  last 
December,  they  would  have  seen  the 
boxes  filled  with  ladies  in  Directoire 
dresses  and  hats  of  planetary  circum- 
ference, but  perhaps  not  one  woman 
present  in  that  bloomer  costume  which 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  living 
was  once  supposed  the  distinctive  garb 
of  mothers,  sisters,  and  wives  believing 
they  had  the  same  right  to  vote  as  their 
sons,  brothers,  and  husbands.  As  the 
eye  of  impartial  observance  roved  round 
that  brilliant  assemblage,  an  illusion  of 
well-nigh  opera-house  splendor  filled  it, 
and  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  suppose  that  all  that  young  beauty 
and  mature  dignity  was  there  “ solicitous 
to  bless  ” the  cause  of  woman  suffrage. 
Of  course  there  were  many  present  out 
of  curiosity,  and  some  doubtless  out  of 
antipathy,  in  the  vain  hope  of  folly  or 
scandal  in  the  demonstration ; but  these, 
if  such  there  were,  must  have  suffered  a 
grievous  disappointment,  for  no  public 
meeting  could  have  been  more  har- 
monious or  impressive:  if  there  was  any- 
thing that  surpassed  the  importance  of 
the  occasion  it  was  the  absolute  decorum. 


We  are  obliged  to  make  these  ad- 
missions in  the  impartiality  which  the 
Easy  Chair  hopes  always  to  preserve  in 
questions  of  right  and  wrong,  since  it 
is  rather  the  business  of  such  a piece  of 
furniture  to  take  sides  only  in  matters 
of  taste.  What  we  wish  to  aflinn  merely 
as  a part  of  history  is  the  fact  that  not 
one  lady  was  carried  kicking  and  scream- 
ing out  of  the  vast  assembly,  that  the 
interference  of  the  police  was  at  no 
moment  invoked.  We  have  no  means 
of  knowing  how  many  forgotten  hus- 
bands and  forsaken  children  were  left 
pining  in  the  homes  deserted  by  the 
wives  and  mothers  who  were  affirming 
their  claim  to  the  right  enjoyed  by  every 
kind  and  color  of  male  citizen : that 
right  to  vote  which  in  a republic  seems 
logically  to  go  with  the  duty  to  pay. 
But  we  wish  the  reader  to  observe  that 
we  only  say  seems,  and  for  the  present 
we  recognize  that  it  seems  actually  not 
to  go.  It  is  possible  that  the  extreme 
propriety  of  the  great  suffrage  meeting 
was  the  recovery  of  the  suffragists  from 
the  attempt  of  some  of  their  number  to 
enter  into  argument  with  the  anti- 
suffragists  at  an  anti-suffrage  meeting 
earlier  in  the  day. 

Whether  the  pros  or  cons  were  in  the 
majority  in  this  business,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  brought  home  to  the  bosom  of 
good  society,  he  would  be  bold  indeed 
who  would  dare  to  say.  Some  observers, 
not  friendly  to  woman’s  cause,  and  con- 
jecturably  embittered  against  it  the  more 
by  the  favor  shown  it  in  the  good  so- 
ciety from  which  they  are  themselves 
excluded,  have  reminded  the  suffragists 
that  good  society  is  apt  to  have  fads, 
and  that  womanhood  suffrage  may  be  one 
of  them  in  the  present  hour.  They  re- 
call the  universal  acceptance  of  bicycling 
at  one  time,  of  pingpong  at  another,  of 
tennis  at  another,  of  bridge  and  golf 
now,  and  of  motoring,  as  a precedent 
which  should  bring  pause  to  the  lowlier 
suffragists  in  their  highest  hopes;  and 
there  is  something  in  the  suggestion,  but 
not  everything.  Very  likely  good  society 
will  get  tired  of  the  suffrage  cause,  but 
in  the  mean  time  the  cause  will  have  been 
helped  on  with  the  myriad  votaries  of 
the  society  page  in  the  Sunday  paper, 
who  will  continue  to  believe  that  it  is 
still  in  high  favor  with  fashion  when  it 
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has  Ion ir  hccii  ,0»<si  rrof  and  fmrmGmw  -md  've  ivouM  remind  hitn  that  tb<\\&h 
Thk  TiuiltiUidv  uoatimm  forrivbrwM  ■ *•  n JC«w  ZefiUud,  which  *be  ryph*J; 
•and  cWidt  it  v^if.K  .ardor,  ami  if  ir  is  iudd  of  tlu«  m^unplkhed  !>*-*:•  id  Jrvncj.> 
fv-^ly  i?  eoqd  ami  ^<-a5:mbfe‘ ^ tluii^AiBDy  fioml  suffrage,  dierfc  is  toty  loug^r 
'**i;M  *€ri3fi  the  iwmrtl  of  nwh  ^iuial,  talked 

£»:,  irijl  c<mnt  tfqwUy  tfith  ' . twS/yroi&evi  tiieert . foggriyesb  -feisi 

t <if  i jkt  C‘V‘; tti$f y ■ • ladies  \<  hoifi  lk;  >liv~  r-f  pnbUe  , y^r.  j\ 

in  their  village  parlor*  or  dunvuv  cm  t b*  &Tlk*r  1>»  mt  th  z?  i * h*?  vm* 
tl.iftir ' l»}).^;Tivnt  4ljuitl^7v.,{nr,s  mid  per-  piwrv  of  .v.vaiuUi  in  -the  home,  rind  £fi5t 

if  $ rn*mm  jb«*  nt*  &om&  of  iter  o«r?: 
^ifly  ^rry^fnrtfen  vlljM;  -. women  -have  aoU  it  i* 

n.ir  those  vuifmv?  of  sr*m*i  ~*,*'hyty  sdoar  bet  duty  fo  hrr:;k  intti  ?*X1 

^y^yU{6pkt  it  with 

i*ti\ii<jti: • ih.'.tno  *uj$$fcge >•■  it-  &5$  a*  turn  her  ; Tbe  >itTi^“ 

*r)f  wiil  he  the  letter  for  hu'-U.:iy  » thin  W its  diffirmilit-;  loft  the  ^var  if 
rorftwpt  hi  ^boofc ’w r&gtffctys; tlw .hse  'df  ;f&at  influence 

*^i  eWr/uing  .maiy ’ fclkh  ;*£&* ^yliifeh.  .werjr,  woraau.  and 

^ fefyjkr  /ld®7w  ^‘r,u  6 |t#f ty  om%  may  e.#6.reiae..:  It  b 
wheia  tW<  flood  tide  Of  ihtrr^t  has : ebbod  indeed  hold  ity  fttiw*  that  raeb  an  in- 
.ittuivihiuig  and  in  rhe 

L<wi)^  ^BicuiL  fibw  & man  yiokU 

after  *l»«:  iuj-  YNtduniovl  M*  7)10  faivdlhr  H\  i*  h;.swi*»  a ^-onojm  ;V^5.  and  He?- 
}Y\riA\{]t<  $f  her  wfintkd  shit  U^u^a  U »v<a.wln>^  hi k report  u-  th* 

muy  . re, ■•«\|  with  it  dow  of  relt-upprMval  K^u:  -I  a mm  \votiM<  Bui  h ore  ag-ahi 
aid  e' If- tepivaoh  th«  boor  ivJwd  the  (hvse  ot1  right  asd 

areru monte  of  Iht?  m\ i-'sUtTra^kh44  <,?vh-  wr>n^‘  ;•  wh.j»dt . tve  ?f?f  use  t»>  med- 

vi^rd  her  to  tJio  an oii tr^  b n»f  ^ be  ' we  should 

r^aiirdd  ^i^t(i>y’.\of ^ fhht  till  y?$mw  j^i  the  ri^ht  to 

vrivfc^  mof?rt»^4  am!  dautrhtors  in  t]\o  $$${  $$$  hail  no  tight*  to  irnffn^a^ 
riinkt*  .pi' > tht-: . ihi irke rs ' a ti d ^whrk^r»'-  tittfi  tliat  if  tlie>~  tried  to  do  w oixt 

;\r.i4be;%t:  •';  ro*^;j=s»i.ip|d<?3hii^rtt:.  thr.  pifh*  hwfV  dtfe  of  the  stri^rt  limits  of  that  Boiwe’ 
hoiemrv  of  their  busbond^,  ^n.s,  mul  sphere  tr<  which  rhei'r  (empire  should  lx 
iviff  never  he  table.  . te-  coiifined,  ;tl?€Sf  ■ '«,?«'  near  the 

me;tiu:o  tilrotvuhrr  )i»>r  *jntoTv>t  in  the  eohfim^  <4  \mix\yuu  tu  .my:  no  wor^ 
hut' ' if  'she  should  evontnally  turn  There  is;. also. a qxi?.*i\m  ;?:-f  t'**s*e  involve:!. 
irj*\ixx.  n.  dir  :>pu~riH;y  ot  r<  wfitua n of  and  with.,  this  wc  •.mar-  -^ftke  a linlr 
f^feiort  /w|H  help  it  on  with  those  wlii:*  holder*  We*  ihigt  .Eli.^tS^hwople3i  -ge 

fh^rdso  *rf>od  so(d.ot>\  ubont  elwtioneermii  with  iheir  hrifhand-f 
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OUR  human  retrospect  does  not 
reach  so  far  back  as  that  which 
science  gives  us  of  other  species 
of  organic  life,  but  it  is  long  enough  to 
serve  for  a comparison  between  our- 
selves and  those  other  during  our  his- 
toric period.  What  most  impresses  us  in 
that  comparison,  next  to  the  extraordi- 
nary series  of  mutations  in  humanity 
itself,  and  intimately  connected  there- 
with, is  the  exclusively  human  habit  of 
“ playing  a part,”  of  assuming,  also,  what- 
ever investment  or  other  accidental  be- 
longing may  be  necessary  to  the  full 
dramatic  complement. 

It  is  the  habit  of  the  creative  imag- 
ination in  man.  Spontaneous  as  it  is,  it 
seems  hardly  proper  to  call  it  an  in- 
stinct, since  it  becomes  more  definitely 
manifest  with  the  progressive  specializa- 
tion of  consciousness — a specialization 
which  seems  itself  to  be  a kind  of  dra- 
matic procedure.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  man  thinks  a part  before  he  plays  a 
part,  either  in  his  life  or  in  a representa- 
tion. Instinct  is  creative,  but  only  dimly 
conscious ; and  it  enables  some  animals  to 
avert  or  hinder  aggression  by  taking  on 
the  color  of  surrounding  objects.  But 
the  dramatic  habit  of  the  human  imag- 
ination serves  no  such  relative  purpose; 
it  is  something  inseparable  from  man’s 
psychical  nature  and  destiny.  It  has  no 
physiological  explanation.  One  of  man’s 
earliest  assumptions,  that  of  an  erect 
position,  if  we  accept  the  scientific  hy- 
pothesis, belies  his  physiology. 

Whatever  course  we  may  suppose  evolu- 
tion to  have  taken,  this  dramatic  habit  of 
the  imagination,  which  no  other  creature 
has,  must  have  belonged  to  man  dis- 
tinctively as  long  as  he  has  been  dis- 
tinctively man.  We  do  not  help  our- 
selves to  any  clear  comprehension  of  it 
by  derogativolv  accounting  for  it  as  due 
to  some  original  sin  whereby  he  set  him- 
self up  against  all  the  rest  of  creation, 
gaining  for  himself  a distinction,  at  once 
vainglorious  and  pitiable, . as  the  great 


Dissimulator,  the  Wearer  of  Masks,  the 
Author  of  Fictions. 

We  should  distinguish  between  a guise 
and  a disguise  in  that  imaginative  in- 
vestiture which  man  has  been  wont  from 
the  beginning  to  assume  for  himself  and 
to  put  upon  the  world  outside  of  him, 
visible  and  invisible.  Children  do  not 
‘‘make  believe”  from  any  insincerity  or 
from  any  predisposition  toward  falsehood 
or  vain  show.  This  imagining  seems  to 
them  more  real  and  more  worth  while 
than  the  bald,  obvious  facts  of  their  ex- 
istence. So  it  was  in  the  childhood  of  the 
race.  We  would  not,  in  this  scientific 
age,  so  willingly  give  up  the  old  guises 
if  the  veritable  truths  had  not  proved 
stranger  than  fiction,  and  we  are  apt  to 
make  these  truths  the  basis  of  new  fiction. 

Things  as  they  are,  in  their  naked 
actuality,  never  did,  do  not  now,  and 
never  will  fill  out  the  content  of  the 
sensibility  of  a race  that  above  all  else 
has  cherished  the  faith  and  romance 
which  have  set  it  apart  from  the  apparent- 
ly fixed  circles  of  all  natural  operation. 
We  have  our  routine  of  practical  or  con- 
ventional activities  — physical,  mental, 
and  social — but  beyond  that  lies  the 
imaginative  play  for  which  we  are  at- 
tired in  our  aesthetic  best,  and  meet  a 
company,  strange  or  familiar,  near  or  far, 
in  such  guise  and  pose  as  we  ourselves 
give  it,  whether  gay  or  sombre.  Our 
hopes  and  fears,  our  desires  and  solic- 
itudes, invite  and  invest  this  company, 
whether  it  be  in  our  dreams  or  our  art. 
Without  this  play  life  would  seem  barren. 
The  FTebrew  rebelled  constantly  against 
the  renunciation,  enjoined  by  command- 
ment, which  made  every  form  of  repre- 
sentative art  impossible  for  him.  We 
do  not  wonder  that  ten  of  the  twelve 
tribes  managed  somehow  to  get  lost.  The 
fidelity  of  even  the  smallest  remnant  is  an 
inexplicable  mystery.  But  the  Hebrew  was 
a child  of  the  desert  and  for  a long  time 
was  content  with  the  tent  and  tabernacle 
and  a hasty  rite;  Solomon  and  his  temple 
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were  alien  to  his  loftiest  imagination, 
which,  in  the  Prophetic  strain,  transcend- 
ed the  imaging  of  God — save  as  man 
was  the  image — and  looked  forward  to 
His  human  incarnation,  to  be  finally  con- 
summated in  a divine  humanity.  Such 
an  imagination  defies  historical  classifica- 
tion ; it  blends  with  no  other  ancient 
strain,  and  there  can  be  conceived  none 
that  in  the  extremest  modernity  attain- 
able can  outreach  it. 

The  Pagan  development  of  the  imag- 
inative play,  in  life  and  art,  was  spon- 
taneous. It  was  a development  in  life 
before  it  was  one  in  art.  It  had  its  first 
guises  in  language,  for  words  were  not 
meant  to  describe  or  define  objective 
reality,  but  to  veil  it.  To  designate  any- 
thing was  to  give  it  place  in  the  play 
for  what  it  was  felt,  and  so  feigned,  to 
be.  The  subjective  sensibility  masqued 
the  world;  never  reflecting  upon  itself, 
it  was  yet  in  this  way  effectively  re- 
flected. In  more  complex  states  of  hu- 
man thought  and  feeling,  the  veils  were 
multiplied  and  the  drama  became  subtler, 
more  varied,  and  even  more  subjectively 
urgent.  Then  mythology  gave  form, 
character,  local  habitation,  and  distinct 
careers  to  the  invisible  actors  in  the  play 
— the  creations  of  a collective  imagination. 

Here,  for  all  moderns  whose  culture 
has  a classic  background,  the  Hellenic 
imagination  takes  the  foremost  place. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  reader  who 
has  given  any  attention  to  the  subject 
that  the  Greek  drama — comedy  as  well 
as  tragedy — grew  out  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  as  the  Elizabethan  drama  was 
cradled  in  the  medieval  Mystery  Play. 
The  Elizabethan  drama  had  lost  every 
lineament  of  its  sacred  ancestry.  While 
intimating  a Christian  civilization,  it 
was  in  no  sense  religious,  though  the 
Reformation  was  its  immediate  historic 
background.  On  the  other  hand,  Greek 
tragedy,  which  in  its  very  name  sug- 
gested a sacrifice,  was  inseparable  from 
the  altar,  around  which  the  chorus  danced 
and  sang.  Sterner  than  the  old  mythol- 
ogy, whose  lighter  features  only  had  been 
reflected  in  the  Tliad,  it  brought  men  face 
to  face  with  a mysterious  Destiny  which 
Zeus  himself  could  no  more  resist  than 
the  royal  Atrid?e  could,  but  which  was 
nevertheless  closely  linked  with  human 


and  divine  responsibility.  This  aspect 
of  the  iEschylean  drama  would  have 
suited  even  the  play-hating  Puritan. 
The  chorus,  with  its  solemn  dance  and 
tense  lyrics,  performed  a function  as  sol- 
emn as  any  Eleusinian  rite.  We  call  at- 
tention to  these  features  as  showing  how 
intimately  associated  with  the  deepest 
concerns  of  the  spiritual  life  of  man  the 
dramatic  imaginative  habit  was  when  for 
the  first  time  it  became  an  art,  taking 
the  form  of  stage  representation  in  the 
Dionysian  temple- theatre.  One  cannot 
conceive  of  Greek  tragedy  in  that  earliest 
stage  as  having  for  its  object  popular 
entertainment,  and  yet  its  audience  in- 
cluded virtually  the  entire  free  popula- 
tion of  Athens. 

What  a chasm  separates  that  stage 
of  the  art  from  the  present!  Our  con- 
cern with  the  subject,  in  these  pages, 
lies  in  the  evolution  of  the  art  as  a form 
of  literary  expression,  though  we  cannot 
fail  to  note  a recent  revival  of  interest 
in  the  drama  for  its  own  sake  and  as  hav- 
ing possibilities  of  appeal — social,  ethical, 
and  psychical — beyond  those  which  can 
be  realized  in  literature  off  the  stage. 
A new  theatre  has  been  established  in 
New  York  for  the  restoration  of  higher 
standards  of  the  art  by  the  production 
of  the  best  old  and  better  new  plays — at 
least  to  give  these  a chance  against  com- 
mercial tendencies  which  favor  inferior 
styles  and  examples.  The  Educational 
Theatre  for  Children,  with  which  Mark 
Twain  has  been  so  prominently  associ- 
ated, is  a freshly  familiar  instance  of 
the  revival;  and  during  the  present  sea- 
son— present  at  the  time  we  are  writing 
— lectures  are  being  delivered  in  that 
theatre  on  the  Dramatic  Instinct  in 
Childhood  and  the  Dramatic  Instinct  in 
Adolescence — the  latter  by  so  eminent  a 
psychologist  as  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

Ibsen  has  led  the  way  to  a new  drama, 
as  distinctive  in  its  realism  as  the  new 
literature.  Thu9,  doubtless,  was  prompt- 
ed Ben  Greet ’s  revival  of  such  quaint 
old  English  plays  as  Everyman  and  his 
production  last  winter  of  Mrs.  Trask’s 
play.  The  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem . 
The  Servant  in  the  House  and  The 
Witching  Hour  are  recent  impressive 
examples  of  spiritual  values  in  stage 
representations  — noteworthy  also  as 
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tempting  reproduction  in  book  form 
without  transmutation,  or  novelization ; 
thus  emphasizing  the  close  parallelism 
in  our  day  between  the  technically 
dramatic  and  other  forms  of  imagina- 
tive literature. 

The  temptation  now  offered  to  an  au- 
thor to  become  a playwright  is  unusual, 
and  need  not  be  deemed  a merely* mer- 
cenary lure.  It  is  no  new  thing.  It  was 
always  an  open  question  with  a brilliant 
and  versatile  Elizabethan  like  Robert 
Greene  whether  he  would  write  a novel, 
a play,  or  an  exquisite  lyric.  Now  it  is 
not  a matter  of  versatility  but  of  op- 
portunity, with  a wider  range  of  tempting 
possibilities.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
the  challenge  is  accepted  by  so  many  of 
our  best  fiction-writers,  or  even  when 
we  hear  that  one  of  them  proposes  to 
become  an  actor,  following  the  famous 
examples  of  ^Eschylus,  Plautus,  Shake- 
speare, and  Moliere. 

There  is  much  to  b4  said  in  favor  of 
the  comparatively  stronger  appeal  of 
stage  representation,  though,  if  we  had 
only  that,  we  should  miss  many  of  the 
finest  art  and  thought  values  of  our  mod- 
em imaginative  literature.  It  would  be  a 
sad  surrender,  but  we  should  also,  in  really 
good  drama,  be  relieved  of  much  that 
we  would  willingly  let  go.  Perhaps  we 
owe  something  to  past  drama  for  its  help 
to  general  literature  as  to  form  and 
structure.  Many  of  our  story- writers 
might  be  advised,  if  not  to  join  the  list 
of  playwrights,  at  least  to  take  lessons 
from  them.  Even  Browning  was  less  ob- 
scure in  his  plays,  though  they  were  not 
meant  to  be  acted,  than  in  his  long  nar- 
rative poems.  The  drama  has  been  shorn 
of  its  ancient  majesty,  which,  in  the  old 
order,  was  its  sincere  guise,  but,  assumed 
now,  would  be  a disguise — as  vain  a show 
as  we  are  treated  to  by  the  recent  craze 
for  the  revival  of  old  pageantry.  But 
the  art  still  holds  its  own  in  its  new 
guises,  in  so  far  as  these  are  sincere  and 
genuine  investments  of  the  modem  spirit. 
It  is  still  the  most  concentrated  of  all 
literary  forms.  On  the  stage  it  is  the 
immediate  presentment,  personation,  and 
visualization  of  human  thought  and  feel- 
ing; and  it  is  certainly  a tribute  to  the 
charm  and  efficiency  of  the  dramatic 
form  that  Plato  should  have  chosen  it 
for  the  embodiment  of  his  speculation 


and  so  many  poets  for  compositions  to 
be  read  and  not  acted.  \ 

The  time  is  not  very  far  back  when, 
for  any  general  audience,  this  form  was 
the  only  one  in  use.  Indeed,  the  exist- 
ence of  a considerable  audience  which 
could  be  otherwise  addressed  by  an  imag- 
inative writer  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  new  order  of  imaginative  expression 
itself.  This  new  order  could  only  come 
with  the  general  expansion  of  individual 
culture.  It  is  therefore — in  its  maturity, 
and  in  so  full  an  illustration  of  its  dis- 
tinguishing features,  if  not  of  its  great- 
est possibilities,  as  to  furnish  a complete 
contrast  to  the  old  order — not  merely 
modern,  but  ultra-modem.  Even  before 
the  new  audience  appeared,  it  was  in- 
choate in  the  early  reaction  of  Western 
Christendom  against  both  the  Pagan 
and  the  denationalizing  tendencies  of  the 
Renaissance ; and  it  was  clearly  pre- 
intimated in  the  post-Renaissance  drama. 
Among  its  major  prophets  were  Cer- 
vantes, the  first  great  novelist;  Shake- 
speare, the  first  great  master  of  individual 
characterization;  and  Moliere,  the  first 
great  master  of  modem  comedy.  We 
might,  indeed,  go  farther  back  and  find 
the  prophetic  analogues  of  this  new  order 
in  whatever  of  literature,  ancient  and 
medieval,  was  most  reflective  of  human- 
ity, and  count  among  the  prevenient 
apostles  of  our  modernest  culture  Me- 
nander, Euripides,  Plautus,  Terence, 
and  Dante. 

In  this  chronologically  remote  but  real- 
ly near  vestibule  of  our  modernity  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  masters  of  comedy 
hold  an  almost  privileged  place.  The 
stress  which  our  extreme  modem  realism 
puts  upon  contemporaneity — upon  what 
is  next  to  us,  however  commonplace — as 
the  surest  means  of  realizing  a natural 
intimacy  and  even  a mystical  kinship,  is 
a characteristic  feature  of  the  new  order. 

This  it  has  in  common  with  comedy — 
which  is  of  necessity  contemporaneous  as 
to  theme,  character,  and  every  detail. 

Tragedy,  however  modem,  so  far  as  it 
follows  its  earliest  type,  belongs  to  the 
old  order.  It  is  farthest  removed  from 
the  common  course  of  human  life.  Lady 
Macbeth,  no  more  than  Clytemnestra,  may 
be  surprised  in  any  domestic  attitude 
or  function.  This  kind  of  remoteness, 
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though  essential  to  the  high  tension  of 
the  art  and  to  its  romantic  investment, 
belongs  to  the  scheme  only — to  the  theme 
and  the  world  of  outward  circumstance 
it  moves  in — but  not  to  the  appeal;  that 
at  least  must  be  intimate,  intimate  be- 
yond the  suggestion  of  ordinary  circum- 
stance or  incident. 

Shakespearean  tragedy,  prophetic  as  it 
was  of  the  new,  belonged  to  the  old  order, 
but  was  so  vast  a departure  from  it,  in 
representation  and  especially  in  its  mas- 
terly portraiture  of  individual  character, 
that  it  fails  to  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  that  order  save  in  a few  general 
features:  in  the  fact  that  it  appealed  to 
the  old  kind  of  audience,  though  one  of 
inferior  average  intelligence  to  the  Greek 
and  of  far  inferior  aesthetic  sense;  in 
the  fact  that  it  belonged  to  an  aristocratic 
regime — there  had  never  been  any  other 
— and  more  or  less  remote,  but  always 
stately,  personages  occupied  the  stage; 
and  in  the  exclusion  of  even  the  most 
stirring  contemporaneous  events. 

Even  when  we  revert  to  Greek  tragedy, 
if  we  would  find  the  unique  and  extreme 
example  of  the  old  order  of  imaginative 
expression  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
JEschylus.  He  not  only  created  and  or- 
ganized Greek  tragedy,  but  gave  it  its 
deepest  inspiration  and  its  loftiest  pro- 
jection. Between  him  and  Homer  had 
arisen  no  high  peak  of  poetic  genius; 
and  when  we  pass  from  him  to  Sophocles 
it  is  from  inexplicable  majesty  to  the 
elegance  of  a finished  art.  Euripides  was 
to  him  what  Praxiteles  was  to  Pheidias. 

The  development  of  lyric,  elegiac  and 
gnomic  poetry  and  of  philosophical 
speculation — almost  entirely  outside  of 
Athens — was  but  a preparation  for  the 
emergence  of  iEschvlus;  they  do  not  ac- 
count for  him.  In  order  to  comprehend 
his  advent  and  that  marvellous  half- 
century  of  tragic  drama  which  he  in- 
augurated we  must  look  to  something 
nearer  at  hand — the  Great  Event,  which 
in  the  old  order  wTas  always  the  prelude 
to  some  new  and  wonderful  manifestation 
of  genius.  What  the  stimulus  of  the 
Heroic  Age  had  been  to  Homer,  what 
the  discovery  and  exploitation  of  a new 
world  and  the  Reformation  were  to 
Marlowe  and  Shakespeare — that  the  com- 
bat of  Hellas  with  the  insolent  Persian 
invaders  was  to  JEschylus  — also  to 


Athens,  the  protagonist  in  that  conflict, 
who  thus  suddenly  became  the  leader  of 
all  Greece.  ^Eschylus  himself  was  a sol- 
dier at  Marathon. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  JEschylean  scheme  of  tragedy 
— a superhuman  grandeur.  In  such  a 
presence  and  atmosphere  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  impossible  it  would  have  been  for 
the  dramatist  to  blend  comedy  with 
tragedy  as  Shakespeare  freely  did.  What 
chance  was  there  for  individual  charac- 
terization in  the  face  of  an  inevitable 
doom?  The  guise  was  sincere  and  mod- 
ulated by  magnificent  restraint,  but  the 
tension  was  awful.  Only  as  sustained 
by  the  exaltation  of  that  supreme  hour 
of  civic  pride  and  triumph  which  car- 
ried it  beyond  itself  could  the  Athe- 
nian audience  have  borne  the  strain, 
which  Sophocles  was  not  able  to  main- 
tain even  if  the  audience  would  have 
suffered  it. 

But  Sophocles  was  more  human  in  the 
new  guise  he  created — to  us  as  well  as 
to  the  Greeks  he  gave  Antigone.  Eurip- 
ides would  have  joyfully  dispensed  with 
all  the  solemn  and  imposing  accompani- 
ments of  the  old  stage — including  the 
chorus — for  the  sake  of  the  thrilling  hu- 
man scene.  So  every  ancient  cycle  of 
life  and  art,  after  its  peculiar  fashion 
and  dramatic  guise,  tended  to  a kind 
of  modernity  of  its  own,  and  it  is  the 
essence  of  all  modernity  to  reflect  a 
deeper  humanity. 

Ancient  tragedy  passed,  its  type 
was  broken.  Shakespeare  could  not  re- 
store it,  but  he  gave  us  another  type. 
For  one  instance — he  created  Borneo 
and  Juliet , which  no  Greek  could  have 
created.  We  ultra-modems  have  still 
another  type,  in  the  novel  and  on  the 
stage  and  in  our  lives.  We  are  satisfied 
that  our  art  should  reflect  our  life,  but 
still  we  demand  the  imaginative  guise, 
asking  only  that  it  be  sincere. 

The  old  type  of  tragedy  did  not  pass 
into  the  modern  drama,  but  into  the 
tragic  opera.  It  was  Wagner’s  distinction 
that  he  gave  it  not  only  a modem 
musical  investment,  but  a worthy  Teu- 
tonic background  — mythological  but 
mainly  heroic.  It  is  the  finer  human 
comedy  that  as  the  high  servant  of  Truth 
holds  its  own  in  our  imaginative  litera- 
ture on  or  off  the  stage. 
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The  Indiscretion  of  the  Best  Man 


BY  AXNE  ALMN 
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predicament.  He  gave  the  driver, Mjs.  Bell’s 
address,  and  again  they  went  their  way. 

Before  Mrs.  Bell’s  home  were  more  car- 
riages, more  automobiles,  more  guests  in 
fine  attire,  but  Doctor  Honeyman  had  learned 
caution.  He  inquired  if  Mrs.  Bell  was  ex- 
pecting him.  The  colored  man  on  duty  at 
the  door,  knowing  him  by  sight,  grinned  an 
affirmative  answer;  whereupon  the  doctor 
asked  to  be  taken  to  a dressing-room.  The 
man,  surprised,  spoke  to  another  servant, 
who  led  the  rector  up-stairs  to  a dressing- 
room,  and  lingered  until  he  saw  that  gentle- 
man begin  to  don  his  robes  of  office. 

The  servant  descended  to  the  parlor  and 
informed  his  mistress  that  Doctor  Honey- 
man  was  up-stairs  getting  ready  to  preach. 
The  lady  turned  pale,  thinking  he  had  gone 
insane — at  her  house — at  a reception,  of  all 
things!  “Go  and  stay  with  him,  James,” 
she  said,  “ and  tell  them  to  send  Mrs.  Brown 
to  me.  She  is  in  the  dining-room.” 

Mrs.  Brown  was  another  parishioner. 
She  left  her  coffee-urn,  and  heard  her  friend’s 
whispered  story  with  alarm.  “Oh  dear! 
Do  you  suppose  his  mind  has  turned?  We 
must  not  have  a scene  here.  I’ll  go  and  try 
to  get  him  away  quietly.  To  think  of  his 
ending  like  this!” 

Mrs.  Brown,  going  up  - stairs,  met  the 
rector  coming  down.  He  did  not  look  in- 
sane, and  greeted  her  so  cordially  that  she 
felt  sure  there  was  a mistake  somewhere. 
A few  questions  straightened  the  matter  out. 
Mrs.  Brown  laughed  till  the  tears  came. 

“The  Carr  - Herkemer  wedding!”  she  ex- 
claimed “Mercy!  it  was  to  take  place  at 
three.  I am  going  to  the  reception  myself 
at  five.” 

“ My  good  lady,”  replied  the  relieved  Doc- 
tor Honeyman,  **  I require  two  things  of 
you — Mrs.  Herkemer’s  address  and  the  prom- 
ise that  you  will  let  me  finish  the  ceremony 
before  you  arrive  for  the  reception.” 

The  amused  Mrs.  Brown  granted  both  re- 
quests. and  again  the  rector  went  his  way. 
He  reached  Mrs.  Herkemer’s  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  late,  but  the  marriage  vows  had 
been  spoken  by  the  time  the  first  guests  ar- 
rived to  congratulate  the  happy  pair.  The 
bride’s  brother  supported  the  groom  through 
the  ordeal.  The  best  man  was  not  present. 

Meanwhile  Jeannette,  rolling  away  from 
Mrs.  Herkemer’s  door  in  quest  of  the  rector, 
scribbled  down  all  the  names  she  could  re- 
member. There  were  nine.  “ I had  fourteen 
names,  but  these  will  do  for  a starter.”  she 
said.  “If  we  don't  find  him,  I’ll  telephone 
to  Mary  for  the  rest.  I don’t  know  any  of 
these  people  very  well,  but  they  came  to  my 
tea  last  week.” 

“ So  you  are  going  over  the  free-lunch 
route1.”  remarked  her  companion,  glancing 
over  the  list.  “ All  the  newcomers  do  it, 
but  it  gets  to  be  an  awful  bore  after  a while. 
We’ll  have  to  look  up  these  addresses  in  the 
directory.” 

They  looked  up  the  names  and  hastened 
away  to  their  first  stop.  Jeannette  had  re- 
membered which  one  that  was.  At  the  door 


they  were  met  with  the  news  of  the  can- 
celled entertainment,  and  that  Doctor  Honey- 
man had  called. 

“ You  see  I was  right.  We  will  chase 
him  all  the  afternoon,”  said  the  best  man, 
with  bitterness  of  soul. 

“ All  right,  then,  we  will,”  declared  the 
young  lady.  She  had  become  thoroughly 
interested  in  the  adventure,  and  determined 
to  see  it  to  a finish. 

Alas!  Jeannette  had  not  remembered  the 
order  of  her  goings.  The  rector  was  not  at 
the  next  house,  nor  yet  the  next.  The  best 
man  called  up  the  bride’s  home,  but  Doc- 
tor Honeyman  had  not  come,  and  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  person  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line  filled  him  with  indignation. 

“ I’m  doing  my  best  to  find  him.  I don’t 
know  what  else  I can  do,”  he  said,  dis- 
couraged. “ Do  you  think  we  could  be 
quicker  about  it,  Miss — Would  you  mind 
telling  me  your  name?” 

“Jeannette  Mills.  Would  you  mind  tell- 
ing me  yours?” 

“ Howard  Carr.  Pardon  me  for  not  in- 
troducing myself  sooner,”  apologized  the 
best  man.  “ I’m  the  groom’s  cousin.  It’s 
a good  thing  I am,  too.  He  can’t  cut  my 
acquaintance,  no  matter  what  happens.” 

“ Never  mind,  Mr.  Carr.  You  are  doing  the 
best  you  can.  We’ll  find  him,”  said  Miss 
Mills,  trying  to  comfort  the  unhappy  youth. 

They  planned  their  attacks  upon  the  va- 
rious “ at  homes  ” with  the  idea  of  saving 
time.  At  each  house  Jeannette  would  leave 
her  cards  and  go  down  the  receiving- line, 
glancing  about  meanwhile  for  the  rector. 
She  would  then  rejoin  her  escort,  who  had 
been  interviewing  the  servant  at  the  door, 
and  they  would  dash  off  for  their  next  stop. 

At  last  they  came  to  Mrs.  Bell's  and  met 
Mrs.  Brown  coming  out.  She  heard  them 
ask  for  the  rector,  and  had  her  second  good 
laugh  that  day. 

“ He  came  here  and  I sent  him  away  long 
ago.  The  ceremony  is  over  by  this  time. 
Come  back  to  the  reception  with  me,  you 
naughty  Mr.  Carr.  You,  too.  Miss  Mills. 
Our  best  man  will  need  all  the  protection 
we  can  give  him  when  that  crowd  gets  hold 
of  him.  Come  on,  both  of  you.” 

•Mrs.  Brown  was  right.  A troop  of  joy- 
ous young  people  swirled  out  to  meet  the 
best  man,  escorted  him  into  the  house,  and 
presented  him  to  the  bride  and  groom.  They 
laughed,  they  guyed  him,  they  compelled 
him  to  make  a speech ; ho  attracted  mor* 
attention  than  the  principals.  The  bride 
said  she  did  not  believe  she  would  speak  to 
him  again;  the  maid  of  honor  wouldn't. 

“ You  are  the  only  friend  I have  in  the 
world,”  the  harassed  young  fellow  declared 
to  Jeannette  as  she  prepared  to  continue 
her  journey ings.  •*  I’m  not  going  to  stay 
here  one  minute  after  you  leave.  I’m  going 
with  you  to  pay  the  rest  of  }rour  calls,  and 
then  I’m  going  to  see  you  home.  You  might 
just  as  well  let  me,  Miss  Mills.  I’m  go- 
ing. anyhow.” 

(’onf rented  with  such  determination,  what 
woman  could  have  said  him  nay? 
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mvmm  mi awek. 


T fat  Qaestto a of  the  Day 

MY  soul  h worn  with  h futile  fret , : ; 

My  heart  is  bowed  with  a eurkthg  carey 
1 try  to  rise  above  it.— vet. 

Ot*  some  things  one  dan  >.  be  unaware* 
l»acd$Aut trial*  te*f~ 

Oonti mm?  failure  ray  t gr i?yo* ; 


Arid  I «ry4ell  id  a wild  d^p**Trv 
What  aba  13  I do  with  my  last  year's*.  sleeves  * 

tucked 


Instead  of  a long,  straight,  tights 
net* 

i sec.  a hopeless  balloon  affair;. 

Bore  a medallion,  and  there,  a 

L-nding  in  frills  of  o hideous  Hare, 
hen*  mg  my  bora  mi  shatuek^sly  bare. — 
With  mortilieation  nry  foam  heiws. 

As  the  other  women  eOvortly  .^tare, 

\V hAbs*rt  «//  1 rio  with  my  :sb*eryos ? 

f buy  eaah  pattern  that  1 fcfcn 

(Oh,  fticiso  perforation^  — found  and 
square ! V 

Tkoss)  lirdnjW'  I . vainly  tiy  to 
That  Fdinc^w  that  \vmi/ 1 go 


fteadv  - made  >lrevr*  are  a Usp  ami 

. v sn&ryi  -•■/•,  k ,l  y. v . - ’••/' 

A lower  MlfnK  One  cteitfu  .Vito, 

(And  the'  veahonea  mM  *!  yds  a pair  jjj ) 


What  'tj*  wjih  my  last  ydar^- .^t^ve^r  V 

LK>'VOi 

■ ' ' «;*>•  v #:;  y"  Mr 

Poet,  you  *lng  to  » IVghhsowo  air'  ffrppi 

fd  last  yeai  V roses  or  omw  m \ouw>  ; 

But  l $i)&*b;  ray  itfetfc.,  «mi  .1.  xpnt  -mv  Ituird 
>W«t;  *h'\U  f *to  i’\fh  my  Msf  #/r<dir* 

' xi&i'bftt  ■ t-’AaotxS  AYkit,*/  ’’  :-a'; 


r jopd~h\f%  »fctor  ilffc 

1 '01>  r -o .".ir  ><«<  Oj/d  |$#v 


.N&tt&Sftyv  Not  Choic*  ' \ 
r mil  u engaged  bowl  ttt  a 

....  <i  i.»- * vtvr,-  i*or«*rn«*l^  di-vm-iv.  $fe 

(dtV  *':i‘-k  \va  j»  *slr:!.  Tk  if  Jeff 

ar  dwo-ujy  Um  n.>ar lie;; . *.:u  mdt  • upright- 

'.of  •:.  ?£j^it»  ffky  y>t  Ikff^-.  rp fly;  f}/eit 

K Ir’ii'lw,  \Viicu  the.  ^&p  s^a*d»  and 

;v v.  tho  :^y -.fe'. .ta  imr 

;jrk  'iK-na'.  <!;.  gar,?]  lady  .0  t*»r  kou^  *sUUd  r>»- 
ai-  *ikre  fuftiaUkit  ito  ioa^oK  ; : 

J | >4,.  d shr.  -itarylT:  ■ ■■  . . -■ ' 

ol  ' Nm,  itiadfuu,*  burnl:)^  n'-;.i»tHk*d  the 
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ha uomutt: 


Aiiit'OK  i^urin^'itir,  eomaittin?  a:  nuc: 

*mi  t*i»  wife,  fee*  h b*)  . 

loaded  in  a tifttu'W  road.  rIh# 
ek?*hl  that  {arrni*?  tanvt  V*wcK  si^t, 
lb?r  hiwband  ^oofejnftm  that  ,^he  **&' 

renAnttAhji?. 

■;  ;:;^.‘Bttt:>  yhu.;  t‘ATi'H . hack  tjjfe  aufdmtd&i**  *h*. 
<n*  ‘ *y  h),  ! <h:»n  i ihi&!\4  x*! 

for  janjefa^v  v Ht?  should  }&/' ;Vy '.' 

The  fnisbun.d  pointed  »»nt  tha*  this  Tsr?** 
Qwing  It?  nu  ^tjoUpt  tain  m 
iho  raatl.  V J ‘ * ‘ , . * ' T 

?*'  1 ciori’t  ei  r*»t " &U*  insisted : * 1 won  t 
'W.'fpi  H have  TtaT  hVr£  ';&i|  nigh*  ^ 

| (he  rnru.  in  the  ruH-ntiodo-  r v*  -ta>-  :•-:: 
4c>  Wiipu'  the  matter,  wheri  Tlic  fVnaef;  vrkry 
laid  Ik*.'u  iitiing  « >ii^r  1 y mi  tm*  WM,  8? 
VfrcopUpL  ' . : V-:J; ; ' ;•>>'.  ';v; 

.Vvv/«  t ndhd.  old  Mini.  ? t».-  « v cj  »in,f- d, 

• " HI  .j.t'V'  .t**;  |ia<ric.  jstfc  i£H  «>?.!<•. 


Why  Doth  4 Pussy  Cat  ? 

W'jSiX:. dotli  a -pussy  oat  prefer 

When  dozing,  <iri>\**Y\  *>ri  the  eill; 
To  jdirr  jijni  fi\irr  and  purr  ami  purr  , 
Instead  ?d  merely: 

vVj  t k tiinkl  i ng  lipad  anrf  folded  pa\vsy 
t*hr  k*fcps  U >ip  H'ithdu'l  ^ 

Why  doth  flfeuU  her  lofty  tail 

In  ^iick  >i  sdait  right-angled  t>o*c? 


(f 

^tnn  Mvm  rmund.  (inpdm&S 
When  KtjoPifhv  hiouUi  the  chiUt*  nr  f>vU- 


lot#  H ?MJHhp  afeyn  lietr  head; 

Wh^  h vcirt)iiii  v ; v 

'■rt^nh  ^itry *he’£. -We\ftd '.  id  )y'. 

iMtl  Hiij.vi-  ''^vr,!.,  iiij-I  inoiri 

•-'.TEifV^r*  5T  •■:■>■''* 


V^}«)  vid'k  #ic  p:fck  tfct t apccta } sprit. 

--■*  * if  #r^  -ntl.sf  ',r  e t'T  • 

WkV.  Holh.  i-tiif  npfriVicfef  tu  * . J 

r:; 

Hm<  mxiko>:  \ii\>runv)i  \ i<  ii  &iu\  < l.eiv 

Hr  . h m. 1 1 * i i yf > '>.4 # <1  vt* **  t; V 

T.ftp«4h’  dfm  f « iurf  ;i>pBfhvd  at  Upr  mw . 

W/y  dpU»  ik>'  \\  k\  oot-t i -hi*  ijint 


:1  • • Sur*  Spasms  •;  • ■.  ■,:'- 

t-  emildh’C  tilt*-  Wnairk  oi  cf^tihh: 
coiiAftnkni^  jiridi’VfiweJft.  Merisi etHife*  in  ivr$ 


^ i'*»iisouKni«  iiriil  *Vdw*‘J<*.  in  prct 

noun*  ing  hM  letters  ^epHCrtitrKv;  VmlU  bn 
trHcker  s uVKt-rneticiti^  >f  Pro  p^rikni^tv  fm? 
Jilin  tic,  •.'*.  \.’.  •;•'•; ; y,.  ;,'••■■•  >y.  >::y.y.v 

t ton  ur^rnjing:  Vl^  iwou  M 4 he  tlf^t 
pr  w*  k pOfUh  - JvgtVi  h’iug.  V Vp.  ppy  iV&rp? 
the1  >ttn  liiaj»  ari^n*/v  ahtF; ;^e  (iMfe  iro,nv*f 
^My  rpftdi  -"linMit  msi 

)j»ft  urMen ■>,  f»V.*  - ;,\ 


l ;*tk'k  :’i  p i 1;  y>«fW.  fitr  i ;lr  w s 

Life  the.  (um-v  i>ii 

y\.  . i * • . . . . . . 


♦ V.i  ^lijjfseh  inspire  tU.r  ? uv-,v-. 

•^•hy  '%** ^ « • '! d i 

■ •-  ' * f,  t tfd'  X lir*  least  idee; 

ILuHUtC;^  rfotT^jp 
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vMu  Ra®»ij,  :'-\4  can?  mv.  that  / Lvnl  for  oittomohiUruj;’ 


A Bad  Cough 
A RRf'Vr-.’.  ; -M  :.  - »n H 1 1 

7*  • • <4 1 \W~t  Id  fjfrii};  'Vi«JV{  :t  rjnmhiVf  rtf. 
Jiifd  gdtf|C:>‘rrl  ^ft^r  Mir  t 

yjjurt^  t ofy  h>f  &*ke4  ' f*»  r ■ 

»»KHvi*r»>-  ('i,  i \i\r.  it  ?>»«;»  vliM’l?  Ih- 

i^hghfl  t*1  * ^tryschf*^  ■ V ; - ^'r  ’.  V 

" Wh?)  «rm‘,y  th*»  dWityr,  un*l  livd|»od 
tl;v  ynn'iiy  i?:M,nv  h: 

H WAsfii  !»■$»•*.  huvv^r.  b^irr  th£  piVnr 

/ ..  y .*  /’,>  ‘ 1 

'Whht  ■^fW%;vyvni7M'  3#>  n\y her  of 

dty  hut^v  thr-  1th*  fret. 

ihtm\-  jirtur*’  *mt.  the  fciidtarfoot. 
^iiate^ed  * Jmiii'r  y>>>;  --•<  ».*•»•.  hii.i-k*'* 

• . V.  Bilyk  • ■ * V Why, 

$)tO  hftU  i-tti/irfonl/’’ 


Np  Objections 

A VivT  -Xu  h»vd  V>wit  r*ftlUuc;  irith 

yy  r<^j|ur)^  ttphi  n yhtirmmK  $****>£  *mm> 
kfl  h*r  -i  yw.  mid  lit*  Imd  eitfly  dUomYiv“» 
T|,;vi  !;»*>.  ;-ir  ykii{|y  .*v>'hing  oirtfifc 

rn»(  .=  t lilt-Uv  lijO  t ! J f't  •'  ■ : t.  • .;.»!(•!  [M  v,;,.. 

'$A  m ifhyl  Htpjri'fc't 

&*>  ttik  hninfyurmr  • v * ^ 

|||||  uiK'U.  foe  >>-•  | |jf|  •fvin.-trk^.},' 


4‘  V ^ , fod  ■ 4kt‘  *h« **\f  J] >T<*t  i (y  ;ve^ 

•'  ‘V}  I hi'itid  {)h‘  (r!f  ,w  xjii'uY  nui'i  iV 

’•’ll  tUY  f,«  |r.j!M  •jli!i!!!  :<•  »V  J i * r*  I,  ^V»'V,j(j|:( 

ti'-st  trlMylt  v fuM  M ,'r  ;jMirt*  to 

*8l«rf  ^Or*  : *:'  * f>. 


ti  y ';y::;:  , .. 

A ^ . Mr  a fe  fy>r.  f ho 

r'Tf^M  ij^r  r^U^r^iy  maid  Rlla  flhit 
h-dtil:yy  Uhk  l*<*r  that  Vim 
THU/t.  hick;  J it «y  IrtAt^r;  \yrr  ixid  jlht 

n.V’  silver  afVtty  ill  .i 

^ it»7»  >!rv  lUfHVf,  • ku»'V  in  -Mto  iohk 
di^r  may  ho*  itft 

♦he  ro«.d  thv'  folhiiviny  uate  pitiF^i  Vt/v  t he 


. .SJi^d  Mind  Him 

0#l;  WiU 'fhtjH'.  v **>r«  »»l4dr  lltau  hny  hahy 
H hvVrikf>!'.  fyli  hdwlf  oqiial  hr  <ie* - 
the  rt^pnMUft ti t id?*-  r hnht j , 

h^r  HmiSfer  msVnI  her  ".th 
h Atr  fVd M on  ijfc  hahv  attd  foe 
liv  dhfft  Y fhli  *jhf  af  N»»h  Jifeyprf  unywriHl? 

I hid  ^o  wit**  ' Vm.  Tttatrmrr.  HI  wind  him;  If 

lovingly,  ;\f  W?  >:ttU  vou  utinme  he  $ tV 


* • 
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: Y - »v- • • :""  >v4H 

(■*■$&■  WyP 


V! 

mw&m 


- . 4 *t  <>•# 


■/./ 


The  New  College  Course 

. .. 

Hxtfyic  flunked  >Vi  aeronautic#. 


A ReaQy  Good  Han 


??•'?•*•£/ ; 
;T.*V:f 


W“  'jltfcX  *a  >vm.iiirt'- dusky  -citizen  of  Itii'h*  • 
moml  fopk  »l$TF$fo  ofci#Cji  ^drrukfian  to 
a Abiv«l«jjy  lodge  in  tftVjtt. ;>?lv“  \i£  fihind.  to 


Company  for  tht  Dog 

|)f  the  north  of  England.  yvh&te  rabbit- 
* otmninp  is  u gfctit-.  sport,  swift,  weU- 
_ri  . . t ^ _ grained  floe&  of  ten  xnxtlwge  tiviwB  in  prisea; 

pvany  btjiig  consequently  .the  own*?^  of  these  an  meats 

\i\U  v)nwA  by  tho*c  ti.wUe  U»  Ins  init.iaUo*?  bestow  much,  attention  on  them.  An  o)ii 

iiiic.  thfc  fiaiv!  orirfinimtiori.  .;  Voi'kffhirV  collier.  *<reli  known  for  hm  sue- 

jffifr  M'fVphi  #u«l  rhe  proper  **;**  In  t{it  eoursingifrdd,  w^ntlv  surprise! 

' officers  an  »«>  ref  life  eevtain  all  his  friends  W marrying  a iwy  nnpre- 

$Xtiivrunnt±  rigw rtiiug  'the.  eba render  of  him  po^sresf] ng,  woman , 

anil  members  of  hU  mutslr.  Jn  a tine  ‘ Why  fmsi  ihon  got  spliced,  lath  at 


lmr.4t  of  indiemttVnp  the  applicant  said* 
(imong  dtWr  (f 

"■b-nk  i vim  mwm  nu,T’  A11  m>; 
ptc  is  crood  pepph..  AVi<y  niv  brother  in 
';ov  1*.  si’ *h  >\  g<ip<?  nmii  that  lie  eot 
r,U»*.  r th*  pcoiO  nUiU  V md»t  months  Vi"' 

},ir  nine  ujii** 

Willing  to  Change 


,,  m , ...  n;?,feJr 

a^pV1  on*  of  his  friends  asked  hint. 

Oh.,  X h?>Vh  not  rough  »>f  a li.te/'?  an^wvr^i 
the  old  mm  **  T agr*r-  wY  y*  at  Bebsy 
yonder  is  no  beauty ; if  *;U«?  had  two,  1 
shouldn't.  hi*ve  wed  her.  ftut  thatjt'  fhvrt*  tjtog: 
r>"  ittiwe  he  svaft  simply  pitting  for  sonar  ow 
>v.  look  a ft»>r  him  while;  X %vkg  .■jwhy  at  the 
pit  I e»o<b!A"t  Waf  tc»  fea>>;  bi«5  itt  tfce 
iiotist-  by  bisvjt’,  *#>  i hit  »i<  >>ie  '-t 

marr\dnkr  Uel^yV  oof ^ ,aitd^*Qie.  Uqt 


t^/  VilUv  lif  Hr  1?CK,  hriiiu-.  pot  to  bed  -shin*  in'^My  good  ,>»mpahy  tor  t*  dog/' 

VV  »\  jhjrf*'!*’/  ' v in..  «»d  --he  W:fiari  

to  nhir^r  al . tho  fhou^ht  -d  'If, doe  '^Tt  .*b»>V’.*  • a niaw 

C OfTH  tin?  fond  »*f  a 


' A-0h* ih*U't  U>  be  t>i'* 

. her  r«o( her : vO*  A w<**  tl/nvrj . ;> 

4*i  ’ Wi .•■****•#■  IV  . ;j  i •*  r,V»  if  !‘il  ‘i  i i.'ill  I .L  V' t ftklT  KkYi*' 


to-  'H^v:'  svf ^fr  f»;t ^ V w rsj^hY.  terf;  c .-M ttr.il  nppropriftt^ly  known  ■%*  Dick.  At 

vviiti.  trnu  r«md;lteV^*>u‘t'  1^1  • W^i'b,  the  time  /trrWvd  wh^i  it  #&*&*&  W 

vm.  ’ r!nhi*t*n  jh/jf  Uie  knuti  >honhi  ik-  duly 

lH  th-:'  fri/.ii,M;v  t:<-  , hiM  rsp-iftv.y  ;vmf  short H'  ;\.ftecward  KJith 

ho*  prt^uUv  x .u»»r  i>  e)«n  iWt  nbofv  ex.divdiv  r*dAtin«  the  event.  t»v  hpi- 


fhti  >^3nd^?>  ^.  r 

/'  ^ippid 

f ropi  * upper  tiindihg 
dcnyieC’  • 


•• ;» i » in.,'/-/,.:  ;v; ' “'. d. //.I' -/ Dicl:  enjoy  impur*-! 

lr*.  ptijfc l'&  tT^miilous  dytk  -Vuipe  . - ‘ • very  well/ 

iper  landing  - you  >tv\  he  isn't  Did 


■ Won't  Orn  pic yiMc  n hmvv  up/'\hcre  and 
Rfad^  >irr,  V.vn.j\'  anil  let  me  £-.  .«Vowo  ..*«ol 
'WttAi^pOFr^,/T  ’.  •;  /V  f ';,: 


any  jrmth\  Kir  'ww  /}e^ju44n  tOf* 

--t-'lrWL.  ii •'•  .^.r -,w>.  i .. 


Dick 
name  bias 

1 then „ w heri  proves  op, 
hh-i  h\th>r  cat  or  mother  cat,  jutft 
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